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THE  NEW  GEBMABIC  EMPIEE  .• 
TiTG  present  -age  has  been  ungalarly 
prolific  in  politlc&l  revolutions.  It  has 
been  the  lot  of  no  other  to  witness  the 
accretion  of  two  minor  States  into  exten- 
sive kingdoms,  upon  the  downfall  of  an 
empire  which  for  centuries  had  treated 
them  as  rebellious  vasaak.  One  of  these 
States,  which  now  speaks  toEarope  in  the 
name  of  Germany,  and  which  certainly 
bids  feir  to  unite  the  whole  of  Germany 
under  her  sceptre,  was  unknown  at  the 
Reformation.  The  other,  which  now  di- 
rects the  desdnies  of  Italy,  was  unknown 
as  an  Italian  power  previous  to  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  It  ia  remarkable  that 
these,  the  last  comers  into  the  group  of 
priocipalities,  of  which  they  formed  the 
least  promising  units,  should  have  finally 
absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  their 
neighbors,  withm  the  limits  of  our  gen- 
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eratjon,  and  finally  laid  prostrate  their 
imperial  enemy,  who  bad  EO  oflec  cud- 
geUed  them  into  sul^eotion.  There  is  a 
connection  between  these  two  States,  an 
identity  of  prindple  and  a  uniformity  ot 
action,  independent  of  the  Mrailarity  of 
their  destinies  and  of  their  recent  alliance, 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  their 
marveflouB  success.  If  they  now  find 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
races,  the  causes  which  have  led  their 
steps  from  the  cradle  of  barren  provinces 
to  the  summits  of  fioarishing  empires 
have  not  been  divergent. 

The  Counts  of  Savoy,  like  thtae  of 
Hohenzollem,  trace  back  their  lineage  to 
the  tribuUries  of  Bjng  Otho  and  Charla- 
magn&  For  a  long  period  they  miun- 
t^ed  a  precarious  existence ;  Prussia 
as  a  fief  of  Poland,  and  Savoy  as  a  satrap 
of  the  German  Emperor,  only  too  happy, 
under  the  shelter  of  such  powerful  pat- 
ronage,  to  escape  the  fangs  of  annihila- 
tion. Both  States,  from  tbeir  be^nning, 
appear  to  have  acted  npon  the  prini^pTe 
of  clutching  land  wherever  they  could 
get  it,  seizing  Uttl«  parcels  of  territory 
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here  and  there,  and  leaving  it  for  lime 
to  consolidate  the  fragments  thns  acquired 
into  one  compact  dominion.  K  the  in- 
tervening proprietors  could  not  be  eject- 
ed by  conquest,  they  were  cozened  by 
barter.  Those  whom  neither  the  sword 
nor  money  could  subdue  were  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  Venus.  The  value  of  lives 
was  calculated  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
modem  insurance  office^  and  by  the  mar- 
riage of  a  young  sdon  with  the  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  property,  the  reversionaiy 
interest  of  the  coveted  prize  was  secured. 
By  adroit  tactics  of  this  sort»  as  well  as 
by  military  service,  the  Counts  of  Savoy 
extended  their  sway  from  Maurienne  to 
Susa  and  Montserrat,  and  from  Montser- 
rat  to  Turin.  An  intrenched  position 
«n  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  led 
.almost  by  a  natural  consequence  to  a 
position  equally  fortified  with  castles  on 
the  south;  and  the  command  of  the 
4nountahi  passes  soon  resulted  in  en- 
*croachment  on  the  plain.  By  similar 
strategy  the  Counts  of  HohenzoUem, 
from  the  swamps  of  Brandenburg,  hard- 
ly bigger  than  an  English  county,  dotted 
the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many with  demesnes,  which  served 
rather  to  map  out  the  frontiers  of  their 
prospective  kingdom  than  as  vital  mem- 
bers of  the  same  corporate  body. 

The  JUlich  and  Cleves  Duchies  were 
leagues  away  from  Brandenburg,  as 
Brandenburg  was  from  Stettin,  and 
neither  of  these  had  any  topographical 
connection  with  East  Prussia.  Yet  at 
each  European  treaty  both  Prussia  and 
Sardinia  came  in  for  some  make-weight, 
which  served  to  round  off  their  domin- 
ions, till  both  were  allowed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century — 
Prussia  by  direct  stipulation  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  Sardinia  by 
consent  of  the  great  powers — to  assume 
the  state  and  dignity  of  royal  kingdoms. 
This  was  the  great  turning  point  in  their 
respective  destinies.  The  sword  of  Fred- 
eric, by  adding  Silesia  to  Brandenburg, 
and  filling  up  the  gap  between  East  and 
Central  Prussia  with  Posen,  lifted  Prussia 
from  the  humble  condition  of  a  feuda- 
tory into  that  of  a  rival  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  by 
adding  Genoa  to  the  dominions  of  Pied- 
mont, enabled  her  to  pursue  in  Italy  a 
line  of  her  own,  free  from  the  tutelage 
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of  the  same  imperial  house.  In  the  rest 
of  the  rdle  there  is  a  perfect  identity  of 
means,  as  well  as  of  ends.  Austria,  with 
all  the  obstinacy  of  the  Hapsburgs,  hug- 
ged to  the  last  the  old  principles  of  an 
effete  feudatory  government  Her  two 
young  rivals  adopted  every  principle 
which  modem  reason  and  experience 
prove  to  be  essential  to  political  progress. 
Prassia,  by  becoming  the  arbiter  of  the 
commercial^  paved  her  way  to  become 
the  arbiter  of  the  political  destinies  of 
Germany.  Sardinia,  also  by  commercial 
reforms,  taught  Italy  to  inaugurate  the 
reconstraction  of  her  old  constitutions. 
Both  states,  by  an  enlightened  system  of 
national  education,  by  commercial  codes 
based  upon  strict  reciprocity,  by  repi'e- 
sentative  institutions,  and  by  the  widest 
religious  freedom,  appeared  in  startling 
advantage  by  the  side  of  surrounding 
despotisms.  The  contrast  was  one  of  light 
and  darkness,  of  science  and  ignorance, 
of  integrity  and  corruption,  of  modern 
improvement  and  blind  retrogression. 
The  ill-govemed  were  naturally  taught 
to  look  up  to  incorporation  with  the 
well-governed  people  as  their  only  chance 
of  escape  from  political  servitude.  The 
first  opportunity  for  political  stratagem 
which  presented  itself  to  Cavour  dis- 
solved, as  if  by  the  stroke  of  enchant- 
ment, the  effete  governments  of  Italy, 
and  led  to  the  incorporation  with  his 
government  of  three  fourths  of  the  Pen- 
insula. The  first  opportunity  for  politi- 
cal stratagem  which  presented  itself  to 
Bismarck  has  enabled  him  to  repeat  the 
same  process  in  Germany. 

But  though  there  are  many  remarkable 
points  of  similarity  between  the  fortunes 
of  Pmssia  and  Italy,  these  are  not  unac- 
companied with  differences  which  may 
serve  to  explain  the  political  situation. 
The  princes  of  Sardinia  have  generally 
proved  faithful  to  the  code  of  honor. 
Their  histoiy  is  stained  with  fewer  crimes 
than  that  of  any  other  in  the  annals  of 
Europe.  They  have  been  guilty  of 
neither  spoliation  nor  treachery.  In- 
deed, in  the  wars  of  Europe,  regardless 
of  their  political  interests,  they  have  gen- 
erally siaed  with  Austria,  to  whom  their 
fealty  was  pledged  against  France.  Prus- 
sia contrariwise  has  been  guided  in  her 
alliances  by  no  principle  but  that  of  sel- 
fish expediency,  changing  sides  in  every 
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quarrel  she  has  espoused  with  the  same 
iacility  as  if  the  belligerents  were  only 
partners  in  a  dance.  We  do  not  know 
that  Sardinia,  even  in  her  early  course, 
ever  annexed  a  town  without  the  consent 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  Prussia  has  ruth- 
lessly kidnapped  the  places  she  could  not 
obtain  by  fan*  means,  turning  the  same 
deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  an- 
nexed state  as  she  did  to  the  tall  recruits 
whom  she  used  to  kidnap  for  her  army. 
There  is  no  principle  of  international  law 
upon  which  she  has  not  trampled,  no  act 
of  robbery  or  perfidy  which  she  has  hesi- 
tated at  perpetrating  to  accomplish  her 
objects.  She  first  suggested,  and  was 
the  most  unscrupulous  agent  in  carrying 
out  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  very 
fief  from  which  she  derives  her  name  was 
obtained  by  ejecting  the  knights,  whose 
vested  interests  she,  as  the  chief  •f  their 
body,  had  undertaken  by  the  most  sol- 
emn obligations  of  guardianship  to  de- 
fend. Two  of  the  most  important  limbs 
of  the  empire,  Posen  and  Silesia,  were 
seized  by  acts  of  buccaneering  unsurpass- 
ed  in  the  history  M  nations.  W  hile,  as  a 
member  of  the  third  coalition,  receiving 
money  from  Great  Britain  to  equip  and 
dispatch  ninety  thousand  troops  to  Aus- 
terlitz,  she  entered  into  a  stipulation  with 
Napoleon,  by  which  she  was  allowed  to 
annex  the  British  Hanoverian  dominions 
as  the  price  of  her  abstention  from  the 
conflict.  When  Napoleon  entered  on 
his  Kussian  campaign,  Prussia  bound 
herself  by  solemn  compact  to  guard  his 
rear  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  with  a 
force  of  thiity  thousand  men.  She  ful- 
filled her  engagement  by  turning  against 
his  outfrozen  army  the  very  bayonets  he 
relied  upon  for  its  defence.  Her  last 
raid  against  Schleswig-Holstein  is  of  a 
piece  with  her  previous  histoiy.  She 
took  upon  herself,'  as  agent  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  to  claim  these 
Duchies  as  members  of  the  Bund.  Hav- 
ing, with  the  assistance  of  Austria,  seized 
the  spoil,  she  quietly  appropriated  it  to 
herself^  kicked  Austria  out,  and  hurled 
the  Confederation  into  the  dust. 

This  unconquerable  craving  for  expan- 
sion and  remarkable  tenacity  of  grip, 
which  have  characterized  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern  from  its  earliest  years, 
have  been  accompanied  with  a  character- 
istic which  might  redeem  worse  faults! 


than  rapacity,  and  certainly  presents 
Prussia  m  favorable  contrast  with  Sar^ 
dinia  and  surrounding  nations.  She  has 
loaded  her  subjects  with  no  debt  worth 
mentioning,  but  has  cafried  out  a  rigid 
economy  in  every  department  of  the 
State.  The  kings  and  electors  of  Prus- 
sia have  been  the  most  parsimonious 
princes  who  ever  occupied  a  throne. 
They  have  reduced  their  household  ex- 
penditure to  the  lowest  possible  limit, 
not  simply  to  hoard  up  wealth  for  their 
successors,  but  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
the  state,  and  to  provide  the  country  with 
an  efficient  administrative  system,  and 
with  a  strong  arm  of  defence.  The 
princes  of  Prussia  have  been  known  to 
melt  down  their  plate,  to  sleep  on  camp 
beds,  to  dress  in  fneze,  to  live  on  peas- 
ants' fare,  with  a  view  to  keep  the  nar 
tional  expenditure  within  the  limits  of 
the  yearly  receipts.  The  economy  they 
practiced  themselves,  they  forced  upon 
every  officer  in  the  public  service.  It  is 
amusing  to  hear  Voltaire  describe  his 
disappointment  on  his  first  interview  with 
Frederic,  when  he  found  that  prince  in  a 
bare  room,  with  his  bed  in  one  corner, 
and  a  naked  table,  lighted  with  a  single 
taper,  in  the  other,  when  he  expected, 
Frenchman-like,  to  see  him  surrounded 
with  gilt  trappings  and  upholstery  mag- 
nificence of  every  kind.  His  father  sold 
his  jewels,  sent  his  spoons  to  the  mint, 
abolished  the  expense  of  court  ceremoni- 
als, and  even  forewent  the  use  of  peruke 
maker  and  of  tailors,  in  order  to  establish 
a  breeding  seminary  for  the  army,  which 
the  son  turned  to  such  notable  account. 
The  frugal  habits  Prussia  observed  in  her 
impoverished  state  she  has  not  lost  sight 
of  in  her  prosperous  years.  Even  yet 
the  Finance  Committee  of  Prussia  ex- 
hibits yearly  the  cleanest  balance  sheet 
in  Europe.  The  country,  considering  its 
extent,  is  the  lightest  taxed  and  the 
cheapest  to  live  in  in  the  world.  While 
other  nations  have  contracted  large  debts 
in  time  of  peace,  she  has  made  her  yearly 
resources  provide  for  her  yearly  exi- 
gencies in  times  of  war.  After  the  re- 
cent conflict,  she  quartered  her  troops 
for  weeks  upon  her  prostrate  opponents, 
besides  mulcting  them  in  heavy  expenses, 
by  which,  if  she  collects  the  proceeds, 
the  late  campaign,  instead  of  imposing  a 
loss,  will  confer  an  actual  gain  upon  her 
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treasury.  The  States  she  has  incorpo- 
rated have  always  been  made  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  being  annexed,  and  for 
the  expense  which  that  operation  has 
entailed.  By  refasing  to  anticipate  her 
revenues,  and  to  entangle  herself  in  ex- 
pensive loans,  she  has  been  enabled  to 
keep  her  metallic  far  ahead  of  her  paper 
currency.  It  is  this  regard  for  her  finan- 
cial soundness  which  has  made  Pinissia 
the  most  hopeful  country  in  Europe. 
For  her  trifle  of  twenty  millions  of  debt 
she  has  provided  a  sinking  fund,  which 
promises  to  rid  the  nation  of  it  in  twelve 
years ;  while  Austria  and  Italy,  stagger- 
mg  under  the  load  of  immense  debts, 
have  no  escape  from  financial  beggary, 
except  by  heavy  national  taxation.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  Prussian  people 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  empire 
without  the  pecuniary  exigencies  and  the 
burdensome  debts  which  are  generally 
the  price  at  which  empire  has  been  pur- 
chased. They  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  a  great  nation  along  with  the  social 
ease  and  freedom  from  grinding  tax- 
ation which  have  been  hitherto  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  a  sm!)U  nation.  If, 
therefore,  Prussia  has  evinced  a  riotous 
predilection  for  absorbing  surrounding 
principalities,  it  has  not  been  without 
l)utting  in  the  most  incontestable  creden- 
tials for  governing  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. If  she  has  forced  her  rule  upon 
others  it  has  been  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  governed  than  of  the  administra^ 
tors.  The  latter  have  had  more  work 
without  increased  pay.  The  States  vio- 
lently incorporated,  like  the'  Sabine  wom- 
en, may  have  screamed  out  at  first, 
but  their  subsequent  contentment  only 
shows  that  they  have  no  other  wish  than 
to  live  upon  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy 
with  their  violators. 

It  is  this  absorption  of  the  personal  in- 
terest of  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  that 
of  the  State  which  gives  to  that  country 
a  peculiar  freedom,  unrestricted  in  its 
social  and  religious  elements,  and  yet 
modified  by  that  parental  care  which  the 
Government,  as  the  father  of  the  State, 
thinks  it  ought  to  exercise  over  every 
subject  Italy,  with  all  its  freedom,  has 
a  state  religion  which  as  the  guardian  of 
national  morality  it  is  pledged  to  support 
Prussia  has  none.  She  cares  no  more 
about  a  man's  religion  than  about  the 


color  of  his  coat  Every  religious  de- 
nomination has  a  clear  stage  and  no  favor. 
Even  a  Jew  may  guide  her  Parliament, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  may  mount  her 
throne.  Yet  her  princes  have  had  no  no- 
tion of  subjecting  themselves  to  inconven- 
iences on  account  of  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  without  making  their  subjects  do  so 
likewise.  If  they  have  disciplined  them- 
selves, they  have  also  insisted  upon  dis- 
ciplining their  people.  The  State  is, 
therefore,  as  a  corporate  entity,  intruded 
upon  every  subject's  attention  at  the  crit- 
ical  stages  of  his  life,  exacting  from  him 
certain  duties,  and  compelling  his  obedi- 
ence thereta  Prussia  claims  twel  ve  years 
of  the  life  of  every  one  of  her  male  sub- 
jects, for  moulding  his  mind  and  drilling 
his  body.  As  soon  as  a  child  of  either  sex 
arrives  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  to  school 
it  must^go,  and  be  initiated  there  for 
seven  yeai's  more,  not  merely  in  reading 
and  writing,  but  in  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics,  in  the  handling  of 
tools,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  its  own  body 
and  the  surrounding  universe.  At 
twenty-one  the  State  interferes  again. 
Every  male  adult  must  be  initiated  for 
three  years  into  the  functions  of  a  com- 
mon soldier.  Even  the  princes  of  the 
blood  are  not  exempt  from  the  general 
law.  To  the  exigency  of  this  service 
every  domestic  tie,  private  compact,  pro- 
fessional engagement,  must  adapt  itself. 
The  State  will  insist  upon  three  years  of 
every  subject's  life  being  sacrificed  to  it- 
self, on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  Having 
then  fixed  her  mark  upon  him,  she  retains 
him  in  her  sei-vice  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  two  yeai's  aflerwai'ds  he  is  drafted 
into  the  reserve  force,  which,  however, 
leaves  him  ample  space  to  follow  his  oc- 
cupations as  a  private  citizen.  He  is  then 
held  to  the  State  by  looser  ties,  as  a  part 
of  the  landwehr  (militia),  though  still  lia- 
ble to  be  called  upon  for  active  service  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Having  passed 
through  the  first  ban  of  the  militia  at 
thirty-one,  he  becomes  a  member  of  the 
second,  which  though  entailing  the  same 
duties,  has  less  chance  of  having  its  ser- 
vices called  into  active  requisition.  He 
finally  passes  into  the  landsturm,  as  a 
member  of  which  he  always  continues 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  gaiTison  duty 
whenever  the  State  requires  his  Bcrvice^}. 
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By  this  connection  with  her  main  anny 
and  its  reserves,  the  State  is  enabled  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  convert  her  popu- 
lation into  a  vast  camp,  in  which  every 
man's  strength  is  utilized  to  the  utmost, 
and  each  performs  the  service  most  fitted 
for  bis  season  of  life.  Her  militaiy  force 
has  the  flexibility  of  a  lady's  fan  combined 
with  the  properties  of  the  King  of  Lydia's 
ling.  Fold  it  up  and  the  army  is  lost  in 
the  population,  extend  it  and  the  popula- 
tion disappears  behind  the  army. 

Perhaps  in  no  country  in  the  world 
has  the  blending  of  the  military  with  the 
commercial  element,  of  the  paternal  form 
of  government  with  the  largest  amount  of 
social  freedom  been  so  felicit<5usly  realized. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  paternal 
government  does  not  take  care  of  the  in- 
dividual for  himself,  but  for  the  State. 
His  liberty  is  interfered  with  only  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
perform  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  so- 
ciety. The  soldier  is  never  allowed  for  a 
moment  to  forget  that  he  is  a  citizen  or 
the  citizen  that  he  is  a  soldier.  Even  in 
time  of  peace  the  army  is  employed  upon 
public  works.  It  may  seem  a  great  hard- 
ship for  a  man  to  be  torn  from  the  bosom 
of  his  family  and  made  to  shoulder  a  mus- 
ket, but  the  trmning  tlius  received  is  only 
a  further  extension  of  schooling.  He 
learns  sword  exercise,  and  acquires  meth- 
odized habits.  He  accustoms  his  body 
to  hardships.  He  goes  through  all  sorts 
of  gymnastics.  "We  are  not,  therefore, 
quite  sure  that,  apart  from  its  military 
purposes,  it  may  not  be  the  very  best 
preparation  which  a  nation  can  receive 
for  the  duties  of  manhood.  At  all  events 
the  Prussian  drill  system,  combined  with 
the  Prussian  school  system,  is  the  readiest 
meanfe  of  approach  yet  devised  to  the  re- 
alization of  the  sound  heathen  maxim, 
"  Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano.^*  What  is 
best  for  .  the  individual  is  undoubtedly 
best  for  the  community.  People  who 
have  this  discipline  hanging  over  them 
are  not  disposed  to  indulge  in  premature 
marriages.  The  sexes  do  not  join  in 
Prussia  until  they  are  able  to  procreate 
a  robuliBt  offspring.  If  the  Prussian  sol- 
diery handle  their  gun  better,  and  ai-e 
readier  at  their  lance  than  any  other,  it  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  their  militaiy 
training,  acting  upon  the  strongest  con- 
stitutions in  Eui'ope. 


It  is  singular  that  this  flexible  system 
of  military  organization  should  have  been 
the  i*esnlt,  not  of  reason  selecting  the 
best  of  many  elaborately  devised  theories^ 
but  of  iron  necessity.     The  armies  which 
the  great  Frederic  led  to  battle  wer^ 
composed  mostly  of  foreigners  officered 
by  the  native  nobility.      Instead  of  the 
soldier  and  the  citizen  being  combined  in 
the  same  person,  there  was  a  wall  of  sep- 
aration between  them.     The  army  was 
a  separate  caste  from  the  population,  and 
consumed  four  fifths  of  the  revenues  of  the 
State.     A  master  mind  like  Fredericks, 
who  could  infuse  life  into  anything,  got 
what  he  wanted  out  of  so  cumbrous  an 
instrument,   but  the  whole  thing  fell  to 
pieces  when  brought  into  collision  with  a 
nation  of  soldiers.      The  battle  of  Jena 
showed  Prussia  that  she  was  lavishing 
her  resources  upon  a  delusion,  and  do- 
pending  for  her  military  strength  upon  a 
broken  reed.     At  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  she 
was  stripped  of  one  half  of  her  dominions 
and  obliged  to  submit  to  the  condition  of 
not  keeping  a  numerical  force  on  foot 
gieater  than  seventy  thousand  men.     But 
that  which  Napoleon  thought  would  de- 
prive the  Prussian  Eagle  of  its  talons,  in 
reality  proved  to  be  the  multiplying  of 
those  talons  a  hundredfold,  and  the  en- 
dowing of  each  with  renovated  strength. 
Steinborst,  the  war  minister,  while  keep- 
ing down  the  standing  army  to  the  pre- 
scribed amount,  by  enlisting  recruits  for 
a  short  term  of  service,  and  afterwards 
drafting  them  into  the  militia,  soon  passed 
three  fourths  of  the  adult  population  of  . 
Prussia  through  its  ranks.     Martial  ex- 
ercises, systematically  repeated,  made  the 
citizen  an  adept  in  the  functions  of  a  sol- 
dier long  afler  his  discharge  from  the  ex- 
clusive duties  of  the  profession.      The 
Prussian  ai*my  resembled  a  little  lake, 
constantly  receiving  and  disemboguing  its 
waters,  yet  liable  at  any  moment  to  have 
its  limits  swelled  out  into  an  immense 
sea,   by  its  discharged   cun*ents  being 
flung  back   into    its  basin.      The  first 
mighty   gathering    took    place    in    the 
campaign  which  ended  in  the  field  of 
Leipsio.     The  little  force  of  forty  thou- 
sand men,  in  the  course  of  a  single  night 
extended  itself  into  one  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men.     Napoleon 
was  not  more  surprised  at  the  suddenness 
of  this  appaiition  than  Fitz  James,  when 
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the  warriors  of  Rhoderic  Dhn,  emerji^ng 
at  his  shrill  whistle  from  the  ferns  of 
Benledi,  converted  a  slope  of  moantain 
heather  into  a  camp  of  bristling  steel. 
The  army  at  Qoatre  Bras  and  Waterloo 
proved  itself  quite  eqoal  to  the  results  ex- 
pected from  it  In  those  bloody  conflicts, 
Frussia  was,  after  Great  Britain,  the 
principal  agent  in  releasing  Europe  from 
the  thraldom  of  France. 

When  Prussia  took  her  seat  at  the 
CouncUs  of  Vienna,  her  territories  were 
in  the  condition  of  a  man  whose  right 
arm   is  separated  from  his  body,  and 
whose  legs  appear  to  belong  to  other 
bodies  wedged  between  them.     Hanover 
still  erected  a  barrier  between  the  West- 
phalian  Duchies  and  the  main  body  on  the 
north.     On  the  south,  a  knot  of  minor 
principalities  intercepted  all  communica- 
tion between  the  eastern  and  western 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Prussia  now  re- 
quired not  only  that  her  former  temtories 
should  be  restored  to  her,  but  that  some  of 
these  minor  principalities  should  cease  to 
exist     True  to  the  grasping  instinct  of 
her  dynasty,  she  demanded  not  only  the 
incorporation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  and 
the  entire  country  between  the  Weser 
and  the  Elbe,  but  that  the  electorates  of 
Nassau  and  Mayence  should  be  annexed 
to  her  dominions.    Hanover,  doubtless, 
would  have  been  in  the  coveted  list,  had 
not  Hanover  at  that  time  been  an  appan- 
age of  his  British  Majesty.      These  de- 
mands Austria  resisted.     Her  chief  had 
already  parted  at  Presburg  with  the  im- 
perial mantle,  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  by 
right  of  which  she  claimed  the  fealty  of 
the  Prussian  princes  as  possessors  of  the 
fief  of  Brandenburg,  and  no  superiority 
now  was  left  to  her,  except  such  as  ac- 
crued from  the  dislocated  state  of  her 
rivals  and  the  compact  strength  of  her 
own  possessions.     If  Prussia,  therefore, 
was  to  be  aggrandized,  it  must  not  be 
in  the  way  oi  consolidation.      She  got 
a  piece  of  Franoonia  here,  and  a  bit  of 
Saxony  there,  and  from  France  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  return  for  giving  up 
a  slice  of  Poland  to  the  new  province  of 
Warsaw — ample  indemnities  for  disgorg- 
ing a  part  of  what  she  had  acquired  by 
robbery  and  spoliation,  but  still  leaving 
her  territories  a  more  curious  assortment 
of  odd  and   dislocated  parts  than  the 
most  broken  piece  of  tesselated  pavement 


in  the  world.  Still  further  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  weaker  States,  Austria 
interlaced  them  in  one  confederation,  in 
which  she  assigned  Russia  a  place  infe- 
rior only  to  herself.  Prussia,  therefore, 
was  bound  by  double  trammels.  She 
could  not  gain  a  single  inch  of  territory 
without  arraying  against  herself  not  only 
the  forces  of  Austria,  but  those  of  the  en- 
tire Bund.  But  expansion  was  a  neces- 
sity of  her  existence.  The  parts  of  which 
the  Prussian  monarchy  was  composed 
were  continally  gravitating  towards  each 
other.  The  gigantic  obstacles  which  op- 
posed their  union,  when  the  time  came 
were  as  suddenly  pushed  aside  as  a  mass 
of  rock  upheaved  by  a  piece  of  water 
seeking  to  find  its  own  level. 

Prussia,  in  her  time,  had  experienced 
enough  of    confederaticftis.     She  could 
not  form  any  for  herself,  and  was  per- 
petually excluded  from  others,  or  admit- 
ted only  on  condition  of  playing  a  very 
inferior  part     In  the  old  Bund  of  the 
Empire  she  was  almost  lost,  as  a  unit 
among  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  prin- 
cipalities, bound  by  ties  of  homage  and 
military  wardenship  to  the  imperial  house 
she  has  now  laid  prostrate  at  her  feet. 
When  Napoleon  broke  up  the  old  Bund 
and  constructed  the  Rhenish  Confedera- 
tion out  of  its  fragments,  Prussia  found 
herself  rigorously  excluded  from  the  al- 
liance.    The  territories  of  which  she  had 
been  stripped  had  gone  to  swell  the  es- 
tates of  petty  principalities  which  yester- 
day had  been  content  to  lick  her  feet,  but 
which  now,  through  the  indulgence  of  their 
conqueror,  affected  airs  of  magniloquence 
and  grandeur  even  superior  to  herself. 
She  had  previously  struck  the  patriotic 
note,  seeking  to  patch  up  another  con- 
federation upon  the  basis  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  foreigner,  of  which  she  was 
to  be  the  head  :   but  none  could  be  found 
to  commit  themselves  with  an  erratic  but 
aspiring  State,  which  left  them  no  option 
but  being  swallowed  up  by  their  protec- 
tor, or  crushed  to  the  dust  by  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  Napoleon.  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  Germanic  Confederation 
for  that  of  the  Rhine  did  not  much  improve 
her  prospects  in  this  direction,  as  she 
found  herself  shackled  with  treaties  and 
conventions  which  left    her  no  possible 
outlet  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  desti- 
nies, except  by  revolution.    It,  however, 
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kept  alive  the  feeling  of  "  Q^rmany  for 
the  Grermans,"  which  she  so  vainly  at- 
tempted to  aroase  for  her  own  purposes 
in  1806,  and  which,  as  the  State  contain- 
ing most  German  souls,  invested  her  pre- 
tensions with  an  air  of  reasonableness 
before  the  world  Besides,  the  confedera- 
tion which  Mettemich  constructed  was 
a  military  confederation,  based  upon  rear- 
ing an  insurmountable  barrier  against 
the  inroad  of  the  Frank,  rather  than  a 
confederation  determining  the  external' 
relationship  between  the  States  them- 
selves. Such  an  omission  could  not  es- 
cape the  notice  of  so  astute  a  power  as 
Prussia.  She  determined  to  supplement 
the  confederation  of  Mettemich  with  a 
confederation  of  her  own.  If  Austria 
was  at  tl\e  head  of  the  military,  she  re- 
solved to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
social  and  commercial  organization  of 
Germany. 

Although  the  greatest  necessity  for  a 
commercial  league  existed  between  the 
different  States  of  the  Confederation,  the 
task  was  one  by  no  means  easy  of  ac- 
coniplishment  The  jealousy  with  which 
the  minor  States  regarded  Prussia  in- 
duced them  to  repudiate  her  supremacy 
in  everything.  But  by  patience  and  strat- 
agem Prussia  overcame  all  obstacles.  It 
was  not  until  1825  that  she  could  pre- 
vail on  Hesse  Darmstadt  to  adopt  her 
scheme.  It  took  seven  years  more  to  in- 
duce Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  Darmstadt,  and  then,  not 
until  she  had  removed  from  the  cabinet 
of  Munich  her  keen -sighted  opponent 
Count  Armansperg ;  Saxony,  after  some 
hesitation,  and  then  Baden,  joined  the 
leagiie.  Frankfort  was  compelled  to  ac- 
cede by  the  superior  strength  of  her  an- 
tagonist. But  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hes- 
se Cassel,  and  Oldenburg  stood  out  to 
the  last.  They  got  up  a  league  of  their 
own,  evidently  suspecting,  with  Count 
Armansperg,  that  Prussia  had  some  po- 
litical motive  in  imposing  her  tariff  up- 
on the  whole  of  Grermany.  But  Prussia 
could  wait.  As  Hanover  was  connected 
with  England,  she  Erst  endeavored  to 
detach  that  kingdom  from  its  allies ;  but 
only  succeeded  with  Hesse  Cassel,  which 
violated  the  pact  it  had  formed,  and  joined 
the  Prussian  union.  By  these  isolated 
efforts,  pertinaciously  pursued,  Prussia, 
in  1839,  became  the  arbiter  of  the  na- 


tional resources  of  the  vast  territory 
which  extends  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Alps.  She  dictated  the  law  in  all 
essential  points,  and  moulded  the  com- 
mercial institutions  of  four  kingdoms, 
one  electorate,  three  grand  dukedoms, 
and  more  than  twenty  smaller  principali- 
ties. This  was  not  merely  a  shadow  of 
l^e  political  supremacy  to  which  she  was 
aspiring,  but  a  very  large  instalment  of 
it.  It  was  a  gigantic  stride  in  the  path 
which  the  Princes  of  HohenzoUem  had 
early  struck  out  for  themselves,  of  mak- 
ing the  increase  of  their  own  power  pro- 
portionate with  the  advantages  conferred 
upon  those  whom  they  had  induced  or 
compelled  to  submit  to  it.  Formerly,  a 
bale  of  goods  could  hardly  traverse  two 
hundred  miles  of  German  territory  with- 
out being  stopped  at  some  half  dozen 
different  custom-houses  by  legalised  ban- 
dits, who  came  forth  to  rifle  its  contents, 
and  mulct  the  owner  in  harassing  im- 
posts. But  now,  goods  could  be  sent 
from  Lake  Constance  to  the  banks  of  the 
Niemen  without  stopping  once  in  their 
route,  or  being  subject  to  any  but  one 
uniform  toll  for  the  entire  ti*ansit 

The  consequence  was  as  rapid  an  in- 
crease of  the  industrial  wealth  of  the 
members  of  the  union  as  took  place  in 
this  country  when  steam  engines  sup- 
plied the  place  of  hand  labor  or  mail 
coaches.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
Prussia  would  have  cared  a  straw  about 
one  bale  the  more  or  one  freight  the 
less  of  cotton  or  isinglass,  or  drysaltery, 
poured  into  the  German  States,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  political  power  masked 
behind  it.  She  had  no  inducement  to 
swell  the  coffers  of  her  neighbors,  except 
to  captivate  their  pleople.  By  stimulating 
the  productive  energies  of  eight  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-four  German  square 
miles  of  territory,  she  taught  the  twenty- 
seven  millions  and  a  quarter  of  their  in- 
habitants to  regard  her  as  the  creator  of 
their  material  prosperity,  and  to  look  to 
the  reservoirs  from  which  their  wealth 
flowed  as  situate  at  Berlin.  Nor  were 
their  princes  unfettered  bv  the  union. 
Prussia,  by  making  them  feel  that  their 
continuance  in  the  Zollverein  depended 
on  her  option,  could  command  their  votes 
in  the  Diet,  under  the  thumbscrew  of 
diminishing  their  material  wealth. 

There  was,  however^  one  little  differ- 
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ence  between  the  great  confederation  or- 
ganized at  Vienna,  and  its  supplement 
organized  at  Berlin.    While  Prussia  was 
included  in  the  one,  Austria  was  shut  out 
from  the  other.    Indeed,  the  feeling  of 
Germany  for  the  Germans,   which  the 
establishment  of  the  Zollverein  had  in- 
tensified so  much,  was  hardly  one  in 
which  her  great  southern  rival  could  par- 
ticipate ;  keeping  Italy  dismembered  in 
order  to  add  a  limb  of  the  Peninsula  to 
the  motley  group  of  Czechs,  Hungarians, ' 
Istiians,  Dalmatians,  Elyrians  and  Styr- 
ians,  over  whom  she  ruled,  and  linking 
the  destinies  of  some  eight  millions  of 
Germans  to  this  piebald  assemblage  of 
nations,  Austria  could  hardly  throw  in 
her  lot  with  any  national  party  without 
spreading  disaffection  to  her  rule.     In 
fact,  it  was  putting  a  light  to  the  very 
explosive  materials  on  which  that  rule 
was  erected.    By  this    engine  Prussia 
held  Austria  at  an  immense  disadvan- 
tage, and  she  never  failed  to  use  it  when 
she  meant  her  rival  any  mischief     For, 
if  Prussia  raised  the  national  cry,  Aus- 
tria could  not  stand  aloof,  nor  pretend  to 
be  indifferent  to  its  meaning.     She  was 
obliged  to  bid  against  Prussia  for  the 
leadership  of  Germany,  and  play  and  co- 
quet with  an  instrument  which  threaten- 
ed her  with  death.  When  Prussia  raised 
the  cry,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  the  feeling  was  too  weak,  and 
the  Gallic  power  in  Germany  too  strong 
for  it  to  be  turned  to  account  by  either 
party.     When  she  raised  the  cry  in  1813, 
Austria,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifices 
she  had  made,  was  allowed  to  embody 
the  feeling  in  a  permanent  organization 
and  place  herself  at  the  head  of  it.  When 
the  cry  was  next  raised  in  1848,  Prussia 
had  taken  steps  that  no  one  should  reap 
the  fruits  of  her  own  shouting  but  her- 
self    For  it  fell  upon  the  ears  of  a  popu- 
lation, whom,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
centuiy,  she  had  taught,  not  only  to  col- 
lect the  material  fruits  of  union  without 
the  assistance  of  Austria,  •  but  to  look 
upon  her  as  the  great  obstacle  which  im- 
peded their  full  realization.     The  sound 
also  came  thundering  across  the  Alps  of 
"  Italy  for  the  Italians,"  with  which  the 
existence  of  Austria  was    regarded  as 
equally  incompatible.     Here  were  two 
countries  in  fear  of  each  other,  whose 
establishment  was  based  upon  the  anni- 


hilation of  a  common  enemy.  But  the 
movement  was  associated  with  a  wild 
spirit  of  democracy,  which  struck  at  the 
conservative  basis  of  her  institutions,  and 
Prussia  did  not  care  about  being  carried 
to  the  summit  of  her  wishes  by  an  agita- 
tion which  threatened  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  her  monarchy.  The  fact 
is,  Prussia  found  that  in  the  phantom  of 
national  unity,  she  had  raised  another 
Frankenstein  which  threatened  to  make 
short  work  of  the  author  of  its  own  ex- 
istenca  Had  her  councils  been  guided 
by  a  bold  minister,  Prussia  might  have 
reaped  the  advantages  which  she  has 
at  present  obtained,  and  helped  to  com- 
plete the  edifice  of  Italian  liberty  with- 
out French  interference.  But,  scared  by 
the  bold  attitude  of  German  democracy, 
she  contented  herself  with  petting  the 
unitarian  movement  by  invading  the 
Elbe  Duchies,  thinking  her  great  rival 
sufficiently  damaged  by  having  to  call  in 
Russia  for  the  suppression  of  the  popular 
party  both  in  Hungary  and  Italy.  The 
odium  Austria  thus  acquired  made  her 
anxious  to  regain  lost  ground  by  flinging 
herself  unreservedly  into  the  agitation 
for  German  unity,  and  which  the  failui^es 
of  1848  rather  smothered  than  subdued. 
By  prolonging  the  Schleswig  -  Holstein 
dispute,  to  which  Prussia  had  given  such 
prominence,  with  that  view,  Austria  was 
in  the  condition  of  the  bird  who  hugs  to 
its  own  destruction  the  shaft  which  the 
artful  fowler  has  winged  with  a  feather 
&om  its  own  breast 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  about 
the  Elbe  Duchies,  Prussia,  from  the  time 
the  quarrel  broke  out,  had  clearly  made 
up  her  mind.  The  end  was,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancestral  rapacity  of  her 
power,  to  pocket  these  duchies  for  her- 
self, and  to  stimulate  the  old  cry  of  Ger- 
many for  the  Germans  for  that  purpose. 
The  troops  she  had  marched  into  Schles- 
wig on  the  first  opportunity  in  1848,  were 
withdrawn  only  in  obedience  to  Kussia. 
Nor  did  she  retire  without  leaving  be- 
hind her  in  the  heai't  of  the  territory 
secret  committees  of  insurrection,  and  all 
the  organized  machinery  of  revolt  which 
she  afterwards  fed  with  men  and  am- 
munition from  Berlin.  When  the  Great 
Powers  in  London  thought  they  had  set- 
tled the  dispute,  and  decreed  the  terms 
which  should  pin  the  duchies  to  Den- 
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mark  on  the  accession  of  the  new  dynas- 
ty, Prussia  was  the  only  one  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  which  refused  to  sign 
the  protocols.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
breath  was  out  of  the  old  king's  body, 
Prussia  repudiated  the  convention  of  1852, 
and  declared  herself  unfettered  by  its 
provisions.  She  could  not  sign  away 
the  German's  birthright  to  the  tutelage 
of  his  countrymen  without,  indeed,  re- 
nouncing her  own  claims  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  race. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  in  the 
events  which  followed,  Prassia  was  the 
unwilling  agent  of  the  German  democ- 
racy, backed  by  tho  agitation  of  the 
minor  States,  anxious  ito  strengthen  their 
influence  in  the  Bund  by  the  addition  of 
another  member  to  their  body.  But  this 
is  a  notion  quite  of  a  piece  with  that 
which  never  saw  in  the  Dano-German 
dispute  anything  more  than  the  trifling 
question  whether  the  handful  of  Germans 
who  inhabited  the  Duchies  should  have 
their  interests  stultified  at  Frankfort,  or 
eclipsed  at  Copenhagen.  The  intermin- 
able manner  in  which  this  business  turn- 
ed up  some  half  dozen  times  after  it  had 
been  dead  and  buried,  the  reams  of 
papers  wasted  about  it,  the  numerous 
protocollings,  the  books  and  tho  pam- 
phlets employed  in  its  obscm'ation, 
which  would  cover  an  area  gi-eater  than 
the  entire  .of  Germany,  the  coiTcspond- 
ence  of  crowned  heads,  the  disputes  in 
their  respective  cabinets,  and  the  assem- 
bling of  the  representatives  of  those  cab- 
inets in  stormy  congress  both  at  London, 
at  Frankfort,  and  elsewhere,  the  menaces 
of  war  arising  out  of  it,  which  thrice 
threatened  to  wrap  the  whole  of  Europe 
in  flame — all  this,  when  contrasted  with 
the  insignificant  matter  ostensibly  in  dis- 

Eute  seemed  veiy  much  like  shaking  a 
emisphere  to  pieces  in  order  to  connect 
two  dilapidated  sheds  out  of  its  ruins. 
The  whole  thing  seemed  a  profound 
enigma  to  the  ordinary  mind.  Even 
astute  statesmen  who  probed  the  bottom 
of  every  other  mystery,  never  pretended 
to  fathom  that  But  what  seemed  dark 
and  opaque  to  everybody  else,  was  to 
Prussia  instinct  with  light  and  intelli- 
gence. The  Elbe  Duchies,  insignificant 
as  they  seemed  to  others,  were,  to  her, 
the  fulcrum  upon  which,  firmly  planted, 
her  single  lever  might  move  the  world. 


They  would  give  her  the  possession  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  a  wide  sea- 
coast,  indented  with  numerous  harbors, 
both  on  the  North  Sea  and  on  the  Baltic. 
Their  seizure  was  not. simply  impor- 
tant from  the  territory  they  would  put  in 
her  possession,  but  from  the  further  ac- 
quisitions to  which  they  must  lead  ;  for 
it  was  only  following  out  the  old  policy  of 
her  house,  to  absorb  border  states  by  first 
clutching  others  on  the  opposite  side  of 
their  frontiers,  and  so  reducing  the  inter- 
vening proprietors  to  nominal  subjection. 
In  this  instance,  indeed,  the  princes  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Strelitz,  who 
alone  separated  her  from  Holstein,  were 
already  her  satraps,  so  that  possession  of 
the  coveted  prize  meant  nothing  less  than 
an  accession  of  territory  nearly  equal  to 
her  Rhenish  dominions.  That  Pnissia, 
therefore,  should  have  moved  heaven  and 
earth  about  this  business,  that  she  should 
have  kept  it  dangling  before  the  world 
as  the  only  thing  fit  for  human  disquisi- 
tion, that  she  should  have  allowed  Europe 
no  peace,  either  day  or  night,  as  long  as 
there  was  a  chance  of  the  prize  slipping 
from  her  gi'asp,  is  to  us  perfectly  intelli- 
gible. If  the  minor  States,  with  German 
democracy,  topk  np  the  question  on  tho 
accession  to  Denmark  of  the  dynasty  of 
Glucksburg,  it  was  because  at  that  criti- 
cal period  Prussia  had  set  the  agitation 
afoot  with  more  vigor  than  ever.  She 
first  let  loose  as  much  of  the  popular  cur- 
rent about  German  unity  as  sufficed  to 
stir  the  Bund  into  action,  and  then  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  movement. 
But  Austria,  as  usual,  would  not  allow 
her  to  monopolize  all  tho  credit  of  the 
adventure,  but  must  accompany  her  in 
this  hypocritical  crusade  in  quest  of  what 
neither  wanted,  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  both  were  resolved  alike  upon 
plundering  the  Danes,  hoodwinking  the 
Germans,  and  cheating  each  other.  For 
the  minor  States  to  embark  in  this  peril- 
ous entei-prise  was  rash  enough.  But  to 
Austi'ia,  once  more  confronted,  not  as 
heretofore  with  the  phantom  of  Italian 
unity,  but  with  the  substantial  embodi- 
ment actually  in  arms,  this  act  of  temerity 
was  equal  to  that  of  a  man  who  with  an 
avalanche  hanging  in  his  rear  rushes  to  a 
pitfall  in  front  When  the  booty  was 
captured,  and  the  prey  came  to  be  divi- 
ded, Austria,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
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pected  from  the  distance  of  Denmark 
from  her  dominions,  could  not  obtain  a 
single  inch  of  territory,  but  was  offered 
in  requital  a  mere  money  payment ;  as  if 
the  great  inheritors  of  the  Caesars  had 
dwindled  into  Swiss  mercenaries,  ready 
to  assist  their  neighbors  to  any  plunder 
they  pleased  at  so  many  guelders  a  cam- 
paign. Austria  rather  ingenuously  ap- 
pealed to  the  Bund,  but  Bismarck,  hav- 
ing only  to  stamp  his  foot  to  bring  an 
Italian  army  to  his  assistance,  set  both 
the  Bund  and  Austria  at  defiance. 

When  the  alliance  was  finally  deter- 
mined upon  between  Italy  and  Prussia, 
we  do  not  pretend,  any  more  than  the 
Austrian  embassy  at  Berlin,  to  say ;  but 
what  seems  pretty  clear  is  this,  that  for 
the  last  five  years  such  an  alliance  had 
been  entertained  by  both  Courts  as  a  very 
likely  event  There  were  indeed  too 
many  analogies  between  the  two  coun- 
tries for  the  utility  of  a  league  between 
them  to  escape  even  common  observa- 
tion. Both  had  sprung  from  the  north ; 
both  had  converted  sandy  swamps  into 
flourishing  gardens  and  com -fields  5  both 
had  the  same  enemy  to  defeat,  the  same 
aspirations  to  realize,  the  same  destiny  to 
accomplish.  But  while  the  fate  of  Italy 
hung  in  the  balance  between  the  will 
of  the  autocrat  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
revolutionary  committees  of  Piedmont, 
Prussia  held  aloof,  thinking  her  neighbor 
not  respectable  enough  for  any  notice 
beyond  that  of  censure  and  rebuke.  She 
protested  against  her  annexation  of  Tus- 
cany, and  of  the  Legations.  She  even 
stigmatized,  with  singular  effrontery,  her 
invasion  of  the  Pontifical  States  as  a  wan- 
ton infringement  of  international  law.  It 
does  not  appear  that  until  Cavom*  placed 
his  Italian  kingdom  firmly  upon  its  legs, 
and  showed  its  competency  to  stand, 
that  the  eyes  of  Prussia  were  open  to 
the  fact  that  Italy  was  a  country,  not 
only  whose  nationality  she  might  safely 
recognize,  but  whose  example  she  might 
wisely  follow.  Sardinia,  while  a  petty 
State,  had  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
amid  the  applause  of  Europe,  bowled 
over  some  half  dozen  principalities,  and 
incoi*porated  their  domains  with  her  ter- 
ritories. What  was  there  to  hinder 
Prussia,  a  powerful  State,  fortified  with 
the  same  political  weapons,  irom  accom- 
plishing similar    results    in    Germany  T 


Even  that  question  of  the  Elbe  Duchies, 
which  she  seemed  to  consider  so  para- 
mount, Cavour  had  looked  into,  and  ac- 
tually pointed  out  as  an  instrument  which, 
if  dexterously  handled,  might  help  Italy 
to  Venice  while  at  the  same  time  it  es- 
tablished the  supremacy  of  Prussia  in 
Germany.  Cavour's  sagacity,  and  the 
gieat  reputation  he  left  behind  him  in 
Europe,  were  not  lost  upon  Bismarck, 
who  transferred  his  tactics  to  Berlin. 
From  this  time  the  rapprochement  between 
the  two  nations  became  an  accomplished 
fact  The  mode  and  the  how  of  the  com- 
pact, the  number  of  men  to  be  furnished, 
may  not  have  been  adjusted,  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  broad  features  of  the  alliance, 
that  Italy  was  to  have  Venice,  in  return 
for  aiding  Prussia  to  get  the  Elbe  Duch- 
ies, and  to  reconstitute  herself  in  Ger- 
many— that  is  believed  to  have  been  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  two  Couits,  be- 
fore a  shot  was  fii*ed  across  the  Dlippel, 
as  firmly  as  anything  can  be  believed  by 
the  legations  of  Europe.  Hence,  for  the 
last  few  years,  Italy  kept  enlarging  her 
armaments  far  beyond  her  actual  means 
or  requirements,  and  to  an  extent  which 
those  of  her-  admirers,  not  in  the  secret, 
pronounced  to  be  downright  insanity. 
Those  Elbe  Duchies,  from  putting  a  great 
many  pens,  had  come  to  put  a  great 
many  swords  in  motion.  Big  flounder- 
ing generals,  with  saucer  eyes,  had  come 
to  peer  into  that  unfathomable  abyss,  and 
thought  that  the  cavity  might  very  pos- 
sibly be  filled  up,  with  advantage  to  Eu- 
rope. 

The  Italian  armaments,  though  on  a 
colossal  scale,  were  by  no  means  greater 
than  were  required  by  the  pressing  na- 
ture of  the  emergency.  For,  as  was  all 
along  foreseen,  when  the  decree  of  the 
Diet  lefl  Prussia  no  alternative  but  an 
appeal  to  arms,  the  powers  an*ayed 
against  her  in  Germany  were  of  a  very 
formidable  character.  There  was  first 
the  great  army  of  Austria,  numbering, 
apart  from  its  Lombardo- Venetian  con- 
tingent, some  six  hundred  thousand  men. 
There  were  then  the  separate  forces  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wmtemberg,  Hanover, 
and  the  little  cluster  of  northern  States, 
which  could  not  amount  to  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  more.  Fi- 
nally came  the  united  army  of  the  Con- 
federation which,  exclusive  of  Prussia, 
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may  be  set  down  as  an  actual  force  of 
two  hnndred  thousand  men.  To  cope 
with  this  formidable  military  array,  Prus- 
8ia  could  not  bring  more  tlian  five  ban- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  field. 

It  was,  therefore,  quite  on  the  cards 
that  Pi-ussia  should  be  outflanked  in 
Germany ;  in  which  case  there  would 
have  been  no  other  redemption  than  for 
the  Italians,  having  secured  theAdige, 
to  have  poured  their  conquering  legions 
through  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  to  have 
afforded  some  breathing  time  for  Prussia 
to  recover  lost  ground  in  her  own  provin- 
ces. To  achieve  these  results,  the  Italians 
must  put  an  army  in  the  field  which 
would  swell  that  of  Pi*ussia  to  an  amount 
quite  equal  to  the  combined  force  of  her 
adversaries.  But  in  every  eventftil  cam- 
paign there  is  always  some  fate  at  work 
disabling  the  arm  which  threatens  to 
achieve  the  utmost,  and  imveiling  sources 
of  weakness  in  quarters  which  seemed  to 
be  invested  with  gigantic  strength. 

The  Italians,  notwithstanding  their 
blustering  preparations,  could  not  win  a 
single  inch  of  teiTitory  from  their  adver- 
saries, while  the  Prussians  found  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  so  charmingly  ar- 
ranged as  to  secure  for  them  an  unex- 
ampled succession  of  easy  victories.  It 
is  not  saying  too  much  that,  had  the  dis- 
position of  the  troops  of  Austria  and  her 
confederates  been  the  work  of  Prussian 
agents,  the  soldiers  could  not  have  been 
more  promptly  conducted  to  capture  or 
defeat  There  was  no  plan  or  concert 
between  them.  Each  expected  the  en- 
emy upon  its  own  soil,  viewing  its  ally's 
destruction  with  indifference,  and  wait- 
ing to  be  cut  down  or  dispersed  in  turn, 
whenever  the  Prussians  found  it  conven- 
ient to  take  it  in  hand.  The  Hanover- 
ians were  surrounded  at  Neustadt,  the 
Saxons  driven  out  of  Dresden,  the  Bava- 
rians defeated  at  Kissengen,  the  army  of 
the  confederation  dissolved  into  sheer  air 
at  Aschaffenberg,  without  the  shghtest 
effort  on  the  part  of  any  to  rescue  its 
neighbor  from  destruction,  or  to  cause 
even  a  diversion  in  his  favor.  Such  an 
idea  as  acting  in  concert  never  seemed  to 
have  crossed  their  minds.  As  to  Aus- 
tria, which  should  have  been  the  soul  of 
the  confederate  body,  infusing  organiza- 
tion down  to  its  minutest  parts,  she  not 
only  gave  up  her  allies  piecemeal  to  de- 


struction, but  made  a  generous  sacrifice 
of  herself  at  the  same  time.  She  allowed 
the  Prussians  to  ride  triumphant  through 
the  north  and  central  portion  of  Ger- 
many, to  occupy  Dresden  without  a 
struggle,  to  seize  the  passes  of  Glatz  and 
Nachod  undefended  (a  blunder,  which  in 
the  days  of  Frederic  cost  her  Silesia),  to 
pour  the  two  great  divisions  of  their  army 
into  her  territory  through  defiles  where 
a  handful  of  men  might  have  overmatch- 
ed a  regiment,  without  planting  a  single 
vedette,  and  finally  she  allowed  those  di- 
visions to  unite  on  her  front,  and  invited 
them  to  attack  her  in  a  position  which 
was  assailable  both  in  flank  and  rear,  and 
upon  which  the  whole  fortune  of  the  con- 
flict was  staked.  It  would  be  too  com- 
plimentary to  the  Austrian  generals  to 
say  that  a  herd  of  reckless  schoolboys 
would  have  managed  matters  much  bet- 
ter, for  a  staff  of  drunken  lunatics  could 
hardly  have  managed  matters  worse.  Yet 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the 
world  heard  nothing  talked  about  except 
the  great  plans  of  Benedek,  which  were  to 
annihilate  the  Prussian  army  long  before 
it  could  possibly  come  up  to  the  strength 
of  the  Austrian  position.  He  was  to  win 
the  day  by  strategy  alone.  French  com- 
missioners who  had  arrived  fro^  Paris  in 
a  state  of  lively  curiosity  to  look  into  the 
nature  of  these  plans,  were  forbidden  ac- 
cess to  the  camp  where  they  lay  shrouded 
in  impenetrable  mystery.  Even  news- 
paper correspondents  were  not  admitted 
within  the  intrenchnients  without  fii*st 
binding  themselves  under  a  form  of  cere- 
monial freemasonry  to  reveal  nothing  of 
anything  they  heard.  Something  gran- 
diloquently awful  was  expected  to  instal 
the  Croat  in  the  palaces  of  Berlin.  When 
the  field  of  Sadowa  had  shown  the  moon- 
shine of  which  these  expectations  con- 
sisted, Benedek,  in  answer  to  questions 
about  his  plans,  averred  he  never  had 
any,  except  the  en-atio  one  of  fighting 
the  Prussians  whenever  they  happened 
to  come  his  way,  and  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  he  had  been  rather  damaged  in 
the  collision.  He  was  in  the  condition 
of  Canning's  knife  grinder,  who  rather 
damped  the  ardor  of  the  curiosity  he  had 
excited  as  to  the  cause  of  his  dilapidated 
condition  by  affirming,  "  Plans,  Lor  bless 
ye,  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir  " — and  he  was 
dismissed  by  his  employei's  as  speedily  as 
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Canning's  hero  after  the  revelation  of  his 
misfortune  at  the  Chequers.  The  Aus- 
trians  in  front  of  an  enemy  rapidly  ad- 
vancing upon  their  capital,  were  obliged 
to  change  their  commanders  and  recon- 
stitute their  ai*my,  and  give  up  Venice, 
while  poor  Benedek  retired  to  shoot  birds 
in  upper  Istria,  and  console  himself  with 
bagging  game  for  the  reflection  of  having 
lost  an  empire. 

The  material  advantages  which  resulted 
to  Prussia  from  the  eftects  of  this  cam- 
paign were  hardly  more  signal  than  the 
moral  advantages.     At  the   commence- 
ment, the  general  feeling  in  this  country 
was  that  the  Prussians  deserved  to  be 
wpi'sted  in  the  struggle.     They  had  set 
public  treaties  at  defiance  :  nay,  were  the 
real  aggressors.     Austria  appeared  as  the 
champion  of  international  right,  and  of 
the  past  prerogatives  of  the  Bund.     Yet, 
when  the  independence  of  the  minor  States 
was  overturned,  and  Vienna  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  Berlin,  hardly  any  one  in  these 
islands,  except  those  interested  in  papal 
jiolitics,  wished  to  see  the  position  of  the 
parties  reversed.     The  blundering  stolid- 
ity of  Austria  and  her  allies,  their  supine 
remissness  in  matters  affecting  their  dear- 
est interests,  proved  their  own  incapacity  to 
govern  anything,  quite  as  loudly  as  the  vig- 
ilance and  foresight  of  Prussia,  the  vigor 
and  wisdom  of  her  councils,  the  decision 
and  promptitude  of  her  action,  proved  her 
capacity  to  govern  everything.     Hence, 
when  Prussia  insisted,  as  the  price  of  her 
success,   upon  the  exclusion  of  Austria 
from  any  future  confederation  of  Ger- 
many, she  only  insisted  upon  her  retiring 
from  a  post  the  duties  of  which  she  had 
proved  incompetent  to  fulfil,  and  in  which 
she  could  no  longer  continue  to  act  with- 
out detriment  to  the  radical  constitution 
of  things.     When  Prussia  likewise  de- 
creed to  annex  or  mediatize  such  of  the 
minor  States  as  either  bordered  or  inter- 
fered with  the  continuity  of  her  frontiers, 
she  simply  enforced  the  principle  that  the 
prerogatives  of  the  few  must  yield  to  the 
convenience  of  the  many,  and  that  a  pow- 
erful State,  endowed  with  an  exquisite 
combination  of  material  and  intellectual 
strength,  must  of  inevitable  necessity  ab- 
sorb little  States  imbedded  in  its  temto- 
ries,  which  possessed  neither  one  nor  the 
other. 

Indeed,  the  independence  of  the  minor 


States  contiguous  to  Prussia  was  lost 
soon  as  Austria  was  overthrown.  They 
existed,  like  the  httle  States  of  Europe, 
only  by  the  jealojisy  of  the  great  powers 
in  their  immediate  vicinity.  In  &ct, 
while  the  dualism  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  existed,  these  minor  States  were 
masters  of  the  situation  ;  for,  by  leaning 
to  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  Diet,  they 
virtually  decided  which  should  for  the 
moment  have  the  supremacy  in  Germany. 
Those  fatal  Elbe  Duchies,  however,  lui^ 
them  to  their  ruin.  By  hastening  on  a 
crisis  which  lefl  them  no  outlet  of  escape 
except  by  alliance  with  the  weaker  party, 
and  by  taking  no  steps  to  make  that  party 
competent  to  cope  with  its  antagonist, 
they  prepared  for  themselves  the  shroud 
and  the  winding-sheet  from  which  there 
can  be  no  resurrection,  for  no  earthly 
power,  after  the  influence  of  Austria  was 
annihilated,  could  preventtheir  absorption 
in  Prussia,  any  more  than  a  ukase  or  1*6- 
script  imperial  could  prevent  the  moon 
from  tumbling  to  the  earth  after  the  op- 
posing influence  of  the  sun  was  withdrawn. 
The  intervention  of  a  foreign  army  might 
retard  but  could  not  defeat  the  inevitable 
necessity,  for  Prussia,  by  generations  of 
economic  management,  of  teaching  and 
drilling,  of  productive  energy,  combined 
with  administrative  skill,  had  endowed 
herself  with  the  gravitating  power  necea- 
sai*y  to  incorporate  every  body  which  came 
within  the  whirl  of  her  iufluence. 

It  is  this  very  soundness  of  her  ad- 
ministrative system  which  has  enabled 
Prussia  to  achieve  more  results  in  a  ten 
days'  campaign  than  the  great  Frederic 
achieved  throughout  the  period  of  a  long 
and  triumphant  career.  Austria  was 
overcome  in  the  battle-field,  but  Germany 
conquered  in  the  bureau.  And  if  Austria 
was  overcome  in  the  battle-field,  a  century 
of  good  schools  and  prudent  statesman- 
ship had  as  much  to  do  in  securing  the 
victory  as  the  efiiciency  of  her  military 
service.  In  the  results  which  followed 
from  the  victory  they  accomplished  every- 
thing. If  Prussia  conquered  Schleswig- 
Ilolstein  for  the  Confederation,  she  had 
not  after  Koniggriitz  to  conquer  them  for 
herselfl  The  German  residents  were  not 
dissatisfied  at  finding  themselves  members 
of  the  best-governed  States  in  Vaterland, 
rather  than  the  weak  dependents  of  a 
loose  organization  of  autocrats.    In  the 
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annexation  of  Nassau,  Hanover,  and 
Hesse  Cassel,  Prussia  had  simply  to  hunt 
out  the  reigning  princes.  Their  subjects 
seemed  in  no  wise  discontented  with  the 
change  of  masters.  If  Frankfort  was  ob- 
streperous, it  was  because  it  lost  its  pres- 
tige as  the  seat  of  a  confederation  of  sov- 
ereigns, and  of  the  numerous  embassies 
and  legations  accredited  to  it  But  even 
the  people  of  Frankfort,  with  far  greater 
cause  of  umbrage  than  those  of  Turin  at 
transfer  of  the  Italian  Govei*nment  to 
Florence,  did  not  fire  upon  the  military. 
Tiiey  went  no  further  than  to  remonstrate 
at  being  fleeced  for  their  adherence  to  the 
old  order  of  things.  With  this  single 
exception,  as  slight  as  it  is  transient, 
Prussia  will  become  a  compact  State,  con- 
nect her  Westphalian  provinces  with  the 
main  body  of  her  temtories,  and  add  a 
licad  to  those  territories  abrading  upon 
two  seas,  without  causing  a  single  mur- 
*  mur  among  the  four  millions  of  new  sub- 
jects whom  she  has  brought  under  her 
6cepti*e.  Though  for  a  year  they  are  to 
be  governed  by  Royal  rescript  rather 
than  by  Prussian  law,  they  are  likely  to 
prove  as  Prussian  to  the  backbone  as  if 
Ihey  had  been  integral  portions  of  the 
new  Empire  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
Teutonic  knights. 

These  results,  startling  in  themselves, 
are  but  the  prelude  of  others  more  start- 
ling still.  This  enlargement  of  empire  is 
but  the  vestibule  or  approach  to  empire 
of  far  more  imperial  dimensions.  The 
absorption  of  these  five  States  with  the 
Elbe  Duchies  is  accompanied  with  the  me- 
d iatlzation  of  some  score  of  others. *  Prus- 
sia will  take  upon  herself  the  command 
of  their  military  forces,  the  occupation  of 
their  garrisons,  the  performance  of  their 


♦  Saxony  with  2,343,944  inhabitants;  Meck- 
Icnburg-Schwerin  with  552, 6 12  inhabitants ;  Saxe- 
Weimar  with  2£0,281  inhabitants;  Saxe-Mein- 
ingca  with  178,065 ;  Saxe-Altenburg  with  141,- 
830;  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  with  99,860;  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha  with  164,627;  Oldenburg  with 
301,812;  Anhalt  with  193,046;  Schwarzburg- 
Sonderhansen  and  Schwarzburg-Rndolstadt  with 
CO,  189  and  73,752;  Benss-Schleitz  and  Reuss- 
Greitz  with  43,929  and  86,972;  Scbauenbnrg- 
Lippe  with  31,882  ;  Lippe-Detmold  with  111,336  ; 
Ilcsse-Homburg  with  27,874,  Then  there  is 
Brunswick  which,  as  soon  as  the  present  old 
Duke  dies,  will  naturally  fall  to  Prussia  as  the 
possessor  of  Hanover ;  the  Free  States  of  Bremen, 
Xiubeck,  and  Hamburg,  making  ^together  a  popu- 
lation of  five  and  a  half  millioiUL 


diplomatic  functions,  the  management  of 
their  telegrams  and  railways,  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  their  posts.  Their  coins  also 
will  be  stamped  in  the  mint  at  Berlin.  In 
everything  which  touches  their  relations 
with  the  outlying  world  these  States  will 
begoveiTied  by  Prussia.  In  everything 
which  is  confined  to  their  internal  organ- 
ization —  the  police  of  their  towns,  the 
business  of  man  with  man — Prussia  will 
generously  concede  to  them  complete 
liberty  of  action.  The  determining  the 
manfaer  of  sweeping  their  streets,  or  the 
amount  of  imposts  to  be  laid  on  their 
granaries  for  keeping  their  drains  in  order 
— these  are  matters  about  which  Prussia 
will  not  concern  herself  It  is  only  when 
anything  Royal  is  to  be  done  —  when 
muskets  are  to  be  fired,  or  any  exhibition 
of  force  is  to  be  made — that  she  insists 
upon  the  main  wu*es  of  the  machine  be- 
ing pulled  from  Berlin.  The  seventeen 
princes  of  these  mediatized  States,  there- 
fore, sink  at  once  into  mere  prefects  ;  the 
sovereigns  of  armies,  who  are  to  swear 
allegiance  to  their  enemy,  the  wearers  of 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  with  the  limited 
functions  of  town  clerks,  such  are  the 
gentlemen  who  have  actually  consented 
in  the  school  of  nominal  independency  to 
prepare  their  subjects  for  final  incorpora- 
tion with  Prussia.  They  have,  in  fact, 
allowed  then*  subjects  to  be  manacled  not 
merely  singly  but  collectively.  To  bind 
the  united  with  the  same  u*on  bands  as 
the  individual  interests  of  these  media- 
tized States  to  Prussia,  they  are  to  return 
deputies  to  a  grand  northern  confederacy, 
by  separate  scale,  so  graduated  to  their 
inhabitants  as  will  enable  Prussia  to 
outvote  them  by  about  five  to  one. 
Here,  therefore,  are  twenty-one  States, 
exclusive  of  three  free  towns,  reduced 
at  one  stroke  into  subjection.  Their 
autonomy  is  in  the  will,  their  military 
power  in  the  hand,  their  industrial  re- 
somces  at  the  feet  of  Prussia.  Instead 
of  ruling  over  nineteen  millions  of  scat- 
tered people,  she  will  now  rule  over  some 
twenty -nine  millions  of  a  consolidated 
people.  Formerly  she  could  place  only 
six  hundred  thousand  men  upon  a  war 
footing;  now  she  will  be  able  to  com- 
mand a  million. 

But  even  this  lordly  stretch  of  Impe- 
rialism does  not  comprise  the  limit  of  the 
advantages  gained  by  Prussia.    She  has 
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not  only  gained  the  allegiance  of  those 
States  immediately  in  contact  with  her 
frontiers,  but  she  has  so  divided  those 
beyond,  that  their  absorption  is  only  a 
question  of  time  or  opportunity.  She 
is,  indeed,  carrying  out  in  Germany  the 
tactics  of  the  old  Roman  Senate,  which 
consisted  in  dividing  outlying  states,  or 
setting  them  by  the  ears,  as  a  prelude  to 
mediatization,  just  as  mediatization  was  a 
prelude  to  complete  stibjection.  Nearly 
every  Roman  war  endea  with  annexing 
states  already  prepared  for  that  step  by  be- 
ing divided  one  against  the  other.  The 
three  processes  were  perpetually  going  on, 
as  if  by  force  of  some  natural  law,  until  the 
frontiers  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  con- 
terminous with  Caledonia  in  the  north, 
and  Parthia  in  the  east  Divide,  protect, 
absorb,  was  the  policy  by  which  the  Ro- 
man Republic  conquered  the  west,  and  by 
which  Russia  is  gradually  incorporating 
the  east  Such  is  the  policy  by  which 
Pmssia  in  a  few  years  has  placed  herself 
in  a  position  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the. 
Teutonic  race  under  her  sway.  So  great 
has  been  the  success  already  achieved, 
that  she  has  been  enabled  to  exclude  Aus- 
tria from  all  alliance  with  the  States  to  the 
south  of  the  Main.  She  has  given  these 
States  permission — such  is  the  imperial 
language  of  Prussia — to  form  a  little  con- 
federacy of  their  own,  with  Brunswick  at 
their  head,  knowing  full  well  that  with- 
out Austria  the  members  of  the  Southern 
Bund  with  their  eight  millions  of  subjects 
will  be  as  impotent  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  Prussia,  as  a  small  dam-stream 
the  inroads  of  the  mighty  ocean  when- 
ever the  two  come  into  collision.  That 
European  diplomacy  should  have  looked 
upon  these  changes  with  more  or  less  of 
indifference ;  that  it  should  have  allowed 
Prussia  to  tear  up  treaties  to  which  its 
seals  had  been  affixed,  without  even  one 
word  of  protest,  is  a  fact  entirely  novel 
in  history.  For  it  is  not  merely  the  an- 
nexation of  five  innocuous  states,  or  the 
mediatization  of  twenty  others,  or  the 
dictating  to  and  pulverizing  of  the  rest 
which  is  at  stake — though  the  power  so 
acquired  is  far  greater  than  any  which  has 
been  yet  achieved  as  the  result  of  one 
campaign,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  these 
changes  are  only  meant  to  have  one  result, 
and  that  is  the  placing  of  Prussia  at  the 
head  of  the  greatest  monarchy  in  Europe. 


The  great  lever  on  which  Pmssia  relies 
for  lifting  her  to  the  topmost  peak  of  impe- 
rial greatness  is  doubtless  the  convocation 
of  deputies  from  all  the  Diets  of  Germany. 
A  gathering  of  such  deputies,  in  addition 
to  the  Northern  Parliament,  we  already 
hear  of  as  being  about  to  take  place  at 
Berlin,  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  coarse 
to  adopt,  considering  the  actual  position 
of  affairs,  to  insure  the  commonweal  of 
Germany.  Both  the  place  of  meeting 
and  the  subject  alike  point  to  one  resalt 
as  alone  possible — ^that  Prussia  will  be 
invited,  if  not  seemingly  constrained  to 
permit  the  States  south  of  the  Main  to 
form  one  confederacy  with  their  northern 
brethren,  under  her  tutelage.  The  per- 
mission Prussia  has  accorded  to  these 
states  to  form  a  Bund  of  their  own  ig 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  accorded  at 
Villafranca  to  the  dispossessed  princes  of 
central  Italy  to  return  to  their  palaces. 
The  princes,  doubtless,  are  willing  enough 
to  enter  into  such  a  confederacy,  but  their 
subjects  are  as  likely  to  assent  to  such  an 
arrangement  as  the  Modenese  and  Tus- 
cans were  to  have  their  ducal  governors 
back  again.  In  both  cases  there  is  the 
same  desire  for  unity,  the  same  consistent 
resolve  to  sweep  away  every  barrier, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  treaties  or  kings, 
which  stands  between  them  and  their  ob- 
ject. On  the  adoption  of  such  resolution 
the  southern  states  of  Germany  will  fling 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  Pinissia,  just 
as  the  central  states  of  Italy  flung  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  Piedmont,  with 
the  simple  difference  that  a  federal  tie 
will  be  iutei-posed,  as  a  prelude  to  final 
annexation.  The  bundle  of  states  now 
mediatized,  those  most  saturated  with 
Prussian  ideas,  will  be  annexed,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  new  postulants  for 
mediatization.  If  even  a  German  Par- 
liament should  not  do  her  work,  Prussia 
can  easily  accomplish  the  desired  end, 
by  means  of  liberal  committees  in  those 
capitals  of  the  Southern  Bund  which  are 
most  eager  to  amalgamate  with  Prussia 
These  liberal  committees  she  may  feed 
with  money  and  ammunition  until  they  are 
ripe  for  revolt,  when  her  minister,  like 
Cavour,  in  the  case  of  central  Italy,  will 
have  nothing  to  do  but  open  his  arms  to 
receive  the  subjects  who  have  flung  thenoL- 
selves  into  his  embrace.  But  there  is 
every  probability  that  both  instromenta 
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will  be  employed — the  secret  committee 
as  an  midermining  agent,  the  Parliament 
as  the  Gonsnmmator  of  the  plans  it  pre- 
pares. 

The  present  situation  of  affairs,  as  de- 
fined by  the  treaty  of  Nikolsburg,  and 
as  patched  up  between  Prussia  and  the 
minor  powers,  is  therefore  the  most  un- 
stable in  the  world.  Even  if  Bismarck 
wanted  to  maintain  it,  the  task  would 
be  beyond  his  strength.  But  he  has 
openly  avowed  from  the  Prussian  trib- 
une, that  the  arrangement  is  only  tran- 
sitional, out  of  which  something  better 
must  arise  for  Prussia  and  for  Vaterland. 
It  would  indeed  be  odd  if  Bismarck  in- 
vited his  countiyipen  to  accept  of  unity 
in  a  trinity  of  powers  having  no  inter- 
dependence on  each  other.  The  old  con- 
federation, with  all  its  faults,  imparted  a 
sort  of  factitious  unity  to  Germany.  If 
it  was  not  a  union  of  people,  it  was,  at 
all  events,  a  union  of  princes,  who  rep- 
resented the  military  strength  of  their 
States,  if  they  stifled  their  political  aspi- 
rations. JBut  in  the  place  of  the  old  con- 
federation we  now  get  three  powers,  per- 
fectly unrestricted  as  to  their  foreign  alli- 
ances, and  without  the  remotest  relation 
with  each  other.  The  situation,  therefore, 
would  be  anomalous,  were  it  not  for  the 
Prussian  key  which  interprets  the  whole 
position.  Bismarck  has  not  shivered  a 
powerful  confederacy  into  fragments 
without  the  intention  of  piecing  together 
the  dislocated  parts  under  the  segis  of  the 
house  of  which  he  is  the  Minister.  From 
unity  of  a  low  order,  under  the  House  of 
Ilapsburg,  he  has  led  the  German  people 
into  disunity,  in  order  that  they  may 
reach  unity  of  a  higher  order  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Hohenzollems.  It  is  the 
bit  -  by  -  bit  process.  The  absorption  of 
the  whole  thirty-6ve  German  states  at 
once  would  be  too  much  even  for  the 
digestion  of  Prussia.  Were  she  also  to 
attempt  it,  European  diplomacy  might 
have  a  word  to  say  upon  the  subject. 
She  therefore  moderately  bolts  twenty- 
five  at  a  single  meal,  relying  upon  the 
favorable  confirmation  of  events,  to 
strike  in  for  the  remaining  ten  after- 
wards. 

Prussia,  in  stopping  where  she  did,  has 
been  praised  for  her  moderation  ;  but  the 
fact  is,  she  has  not  checked  herself  until 
her  work  was  virtually  accomplished.    It 


appears  to  be  a  new  piinciple  in  politics 
not  to  do  more  to  accomplish  your  ends 
than  is  sufficient  to  bring  them  up  to  that 
point  so  as  to  render  their  realization  by 
the  sheer  force  of  cu^cumstances  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity.  By  this  means 
extraneous  diplomacy  is  disarmed,  and 
invited  to  settle  the  matter  quietly  with 
the  fates.  This  principle,  so  very  astutely 
adopted  by  Cavour  in  his  development  of 
Italian  unity,  has  now  been  adopted  with 
still  greater  astuteness  by  Bismarck  in 
his  very  portentous  grasp  after  German 
unity.  That  minister,  no  less  than  Ca- 
vour, is  perfectly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
the  passion  of  his  countrymen  for  a  uni- 
fied state,  embracing  the  whole  of  Vater- 
land, is  stronger  than  any  instinct  of  his 
own  nature.  Liberty,  wealth,  municipal 
privileges,  even  social  tank,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  to  attain  it.  Now,  in 
apportioning  Germany,  while  bringing 
within  her  dominion  the  largest  portion 
of  its  inhabitants,  Prussia  has  made  them 
more  dissatisfied  than  ever  with  their  con- 
dition. She  at  the  same  time  leaves  them 
no  possible  chance  of  achieving  their 
darling  unity,  unless  by  arranging  them- 
selves under  her  standard.  The  suprem- 
acy of  Austria  is  impossible.  Her  condi- 
tion is  too  rickety,  her  German  popula- 
tion too  weak  and  too  few  to  prove  a  cen- 
tral point  of  attraction.  The  supremacy 
of  the  Southern  Bund  is  likewise  for 
the  same  reason  impossible.  But  the 
supremacy  of  Prussia  is  not  only  possi- 
ble, but  an  accomplished  fact  With  her 
great  Northern  Confederacy  she  will  out- 
number her  two  southern  neighbors  by  a 
population  of  five  to  one.  She  also  pos- 
sesses a  government  of  enormous  vigor 
and  activity,  disencumbered  by  debts, 
and  enthroned  upon  every  wise  law 
which  modern  science  or  experience  has 
placed  within  her  grasp.  She,  emerging 
from  the  recent  conflict  even  fresher  and 
more  elastic  than  when  she  entered  into 
it,  while  all  her  rivals  are  staggering  and 
bleeding  under  her  blows,  alone  oflfere  to 
the  disciples  of  German  unity  solid  ground 
upon  which  they  can  plant  their  foot 
Prussia,  therefore,  may,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  passive  acquiescence,  safely  rely 
on  the  national  spirit  for  the  completion 
of  the  fabric  she  has  partly  reared.  For 
she  will  be  driven  to  place  the  roof  on 
the  edifice  by  the  very  necessity  of  the 
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position.  Frederic  Wilhelm,  like  Victor 
Emmanuel,  will  be  able  to  say  to  remon- 
strating European  diplomacy,  if  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  does  remonstrate,  "  You 
see,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  myself.  It 
is  in  vain  to  resist  the  crowd  pushing  mo 
forward  to  eminence.  I  must  either  be 
trampled  in  the  mire,  or  wear  the  impe- 
i-ial  purple."  And  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
extraneous  diplomacy  is  sadly  at  fault  in 
keeping  back  its  remonstrances  until  na- 
tional pressure  is  irresistibly  driving  a 
man  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes. 
The  idea  of  a  national  parliament  as  a 
means  of  extending  her  supremacy  over 
the  whole  of  the  German  race  has  long 
been  a  favorite  idea  with  Pnissia.  If  she 
has  applied  the  instrument  rather  bun- 
glingly  before,  it  was  on  account  of  her 
defective  experience,  her  want  of  military 
ascendency,  and  the  violent  struggles  of 
the  extreme  radical  party  to  wrest  it  to 
their  own  purposes,  who  thought  that 
unity  meant  something  more  than  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zolleni ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  ]VIaz- 
zinists  in  Italy,  who  thought  that  unity 
meant  something  more  than  the  mere 
anrgrandizement  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 
When  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1848 
shook  Germany  to  the  centre,  Prussia  at 
once  appealed  to  the  public  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  to  replace  the  old  Diet  by  a 
national  assembly.*  Germany  must  have 
one  executive,  one  federal  flag,  one 
**  commander  -  in  -  chief,"  and  a  national 
fleet  to  make  its  name  respected  on  the 
ocean.  Prussia  got  the  parliament,  but 
did  not  get  what  she  wanted  through  the 
parliament.  The  assembly  went  beyond 
her.  In  fact,  it  was  the  case  of  the  en- 
gineer hoist  by  his  own  petard.  The 
presidentship  of  its  sittings  was  con- 
ferred on  a  radical  scion  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  its  constitution  was  modelled 
after  the  fashion  of  a  republic,  the  equiv- 
ocal dignity  of  being  its  chief  minister 
was  made  elective,  and  then  its  support 
was  offered  to  Prussia  only  on  condition 
of  her  adapting  her  institutions  thereto. 


♦  **  Above  all,  we  demand  that  Germany  shall 
be  transformed  from  a  confederation  of  States 
into  one  Federal  State.  We  acknowledge  that  in 
ord3r  to  effect  this,  a  temporary  federal  represen- 
tation most  be  formed  out  of  the  Chambers  of  all 
Grcrmanic  States." — Royai  Proclamation  0/  Prus- 
sia, March  ISth,  1848. 


In  repudiating  these  insidious  over- 
tures, and  with  them  the  authority  of  the 
Frankfort  parliament,  the  Prussian  King^ 
in  place  of  the  old  Diet,  drew  out  a  con- 
stitution for  Germany  which  attached  the 
dignity  of  the  president  of  the   empire 
irrevocably  to  the  Crown  of  Prussia,  and 
confined  the  power  of  initiating  meas- 
ures to  a  council  in  which  his  own  crea* 
tures  pi*edominated.     When  this  scheme 
j  failed  for  want  of  support,  Prussia,  still 
relying  on  her  scheme  of  a  national  par* 
1  lament,  convened  a  meeting  of  deputies 
from  all  the  states  of  Germany,  to  be 
held  at  Erfurt.     But  this  summons  being 
ignored  by  the  larger  states,  Prussia  fail- 
ed to  get  together  an  assembly  which  had 
the  slighest  pretension  to  speak  in   the 
name  of  Germany.   In  1848  she  had  the 
lever,  but  wanted  the  fulcrum.  At  £rfurt 
she  wanted  both  lever  and  fulcrum,  yet 
with  the  pertinacity  of  a  man  who  has  a 
tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  instrument 
wanted  for  his  purposes,  Prussia  did  not 
abandon  her  idea  of  a  national  assembly, 
but  on  the  next  occasion  of  difference 
between  her  and  the  Diet,  in  reference 
to  the  Elbe  Duchies,  she  audaciously  ap- 
pealed from  its  judgment,  to  a  German 
parliament,  in  defence  of  a  buccaneer  act 
of  state  butchery  and  spoliation.    By  a 
dexterous  manipulation  of  events,  she  ob- 
tained the  fulcrum  of  military  ascendency 
before  the  lever,  reversing  her  old  course 
of  proceeding  5  and  she  is  now  waiting 
only  for  the  lever  to  be  placed  in  her 
hands.     This  time  she  occupies  a  posi- 
tion in  which  she  never  was  before,  which 
will  enable  her  to  use  that  lever  for  the 
extension  of  the  Prussian  flag  from  the 
banks  of  the  Eider  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic. 

As  far  as  the  Southern  States  ai*e  con- 
cerned the  problem  is  in  its  last  stage  of  so- 
lution ;  they  are  already  in  articulo  mortis. 
Prussia  has  only  to  hold  out  her  hand  to 
pluck  any  fruit  from  the  bunch  she  pleases, 
or  to  bag  them  altogether.  When  these 
are  mediatized  or  annexed,  the  question 
will  be  with  Austria,  and  with  Austria 
alone.  Even  now,  that  State  is  thor- 
oughly incompetent  to  prevent  its  Ger- 
man subjects  from  sending  representa- 
tives to  Berlin,  and  becoming  the  means 
of  introducing  Prussian  laws  and  cus- 
toms into  one  fourth  of  its  own  domin- 
ions.   If  Prussia  foregoes  her  claims  to 
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such  deputies  at  present,  it  will  be  because 
Bhe  is  anxious  to  build  up  the  edifice  of 
German  unity  by  degrees,  and  to  allow 
the  structure  to  be  completed  by  the 
spontaneous  course  of  events  rather  than 
by  her  active  intervention.  But  when 
she  directs  the  government  of  thirty- three 
millions  of  German  people,  it  would  even 
be  beyond  her  power,  if  she  willed  it,  to 
prevent  the  fusion  with  the  great  mass, 
of  the  outlying  fraction  of  her  country- 
men. The  force  of  the  law  of  political 
gravitation  would  be  so  strong  that  no 
artificial  power  could  resist  it.  But  with 
Prussian  scheming  to  biing  it  about,  the 
fusion  is  pretty  certain  to  occur  precisely 
in  the  manner  she  wishes  it,  firet  by  a 
federal  tie,  and  afterwards  by  complete 
aiAalgamation.  The  Schleswig-Holstein 
interlude  will  be  played  over  again,  only 
upon  a  larger  scale,  with  one  of  the  op- 
pressors in  the  former  contest  as  the  vic- 
tim. Austria  will  be  first  told  that  no 
part  of  the  empire  can  be  united  into  a 
single  State  with  countries  not  German  ; 
that  a  purely  personal  union  connects  her 
German  provinces  with  Vienna,  and  that 
their  real  government  must  be  at  Berlin. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  real  meaning  of  that 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  Nikolsburg  which 
excludes  Austria  from  all  future  conceni 
with  the  government  of  the  Germanic 
Empire.  By  signing  that  treaty,  Austria 
in  reality  has  abdicated  her  sway  over 
her  German  subjects,  and  made  a  free 
gift  of  the  imperial  crown  and  mantle, 
with  all  the  territory  appertaining  there- 
to, to  her  great'rival.  She  has  laid  her- 
self open  to  the  stroke  which  will  pinion 
her  German  provinces  to  Prussia,  and 
reduce  her  to  a  purely  Sclavonic  power. 
Such  stroke  will  be  given  with  far  more 
semblance  of  reason  and  propriety  than 
that  by  which  she  severed  the  Elbe  duch- 
ies from  Denmark.  For,  as  the  acknowl- 
edged chief  of  the  German  people,  Prus- 
sia will  have  a  natural  right  to  govern 
them  upon  whatever  territory  they  exist. 
And  since,  by  the  new  code  of  interna- 
tional politics,  the  subjects  of  a  kingdom 
have  become  the  arbiters  of  their  own 
destinies,  Prussia  will  have  little  difliculty 
in  convincing  the  world  that  in  aggran- 
dizing herself  with  their  assent  she  is 
only  accomplishing  the  sacred  behests  of 
Providence. 

That  these  gigantic  results  in  the  very 
New  Skriks— VoL  V.,  No.  1. 


heart  of  Europe  are  being  accomplished, 
that  the  colossal  dream  of  Prussian  am- 
bition is  being  realized,  without  exciting 
further  passion  in  surrounding  States 
than  if  the  princes  of  Germany  were  en- 
gaged in  a  game  of  quoits,  is  a  fact  of  a 
momentous  character.  Upon  former  oc- 
casions the  slightest  concussion  of  arms 
on  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  appeal  to  the  sword 
throughout  Europe.  The  slightest  crack 
in  the  structure  of  the  German  Empire 
generally  brought  the  edifice  to  the 
ground,  and  where  so  many  fragments 
were  lying  in  a  dislocated  state,  every- 
body thought  he  had  something  to  gain 
by  appearing  in  the  melee.  No  sooner 
did  warriors  of  Saxony  measure  swords 
with  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  than  Franco, 
Sweden,  Spain,  and  Savoy  rushed  to  the 
encounter,  thinking,  in  the  same  spirit 
which  conducts  plunderers  to  a  wreck, 
that,  where  so  much  booty  was  floating 
about,  a  very  handsome  thing  might  be 
made  out  of  the  transaction.  It  was 
precisely  the  same  spirit  of  cupidity, 
when  Daun  and  the  great  Frederic  were 
pitted  against  each  other,  which  led  the 
Emperor  Paul  and  Louis  XIV.  to  take 
part,  and  ultimately  to  change  sides  in 
the  quarrel.  In  fact,  when  a  musket 
was  fired  on  the  Rhine,  the  quarrel,  like 
a  Celtic  row,  went  on  multiplying  itself 
until  the  whole  of  the  New  as  well  as 
the  Old  World  was  involved  in  the  strug- 
gle. We,  allured  into  the  Sicilian  wars 
by  some  miserable  hope  of  annexing 
Bremen  and  Verden  to  our  Hanoverian 
dominions,  found  France  engaged  on 
the  opposite  side,  whom  we  persisted  in 
fighting,  upon  the  principle  of  seconds  in 
an  Irish  duel,  long  after  the  principals  in 
the  combat  had  made  up  their  dispute. 
But  the  interests  for  which  Daun,  or 
Maurice,  or  the  great  Frederic  fought, 
though  they  set  the  world  by  the  ears, 
were  small  in  comparison  with  the  tre- 
mendous stakes  for  which  Prussia  is 
playing,  with  the  eyes  of  European  min- 
isters fixed  upon  her  as  indiflTerent  spec- 
tators of  the  event  Why  has  a  spark 
in  previous  instances  excited  a  general 
conflagration,  while  in  the  present  in- 
stance a  flame  of  most  portentous  charac- 
ter can  excite  no  conflagration  at  all  ? 

The  difference,  doubtless,  may  partly 
receive  some  explanation  from  the  new 
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sphere    which    modern    commerce    has 
opened  for  the  energies  of  governments  ; 
but  the   main   solution    of   it  must  be 
sought  in  the  advanced  education  of  the 
people,  and  in    the    enlarged   influence 
which  public  opinion  consequently  exer- 
cises through  a  Briarean-handed   press, 
as  well  as  through  representative  institu- 
tions, upon  the  main-spring  of  politics. 
The  Greek  destinies  are  not  so  great  a 
myth  as  they  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
There  are  certain  inexorable  laws  in  the 
moral  a«  well  as  in  the  physical  world, 
with  which  even   crowned   heads   have 
at  length  thought  it  bootless  to  interfere, 
having,  after  much  profitless  experience, 
gained  a  clear  perception  that  those  laws 
only  acquire  gi'eater  force  from  the  effort 
of  resistance.     One  of  these  laws  is,  that 
people  of  the  same  race  have  the  greatest 
afiinity  for  each  other ;  that  it  is  totally 
impossible  to  keep  such  people  asunder  by 
factitious  banders  under  conflicting  gov- 
ernments, which  treat  one   section  like 
Medean  slaves  and  another  like  enlight- 
ened freemen.     Another  is,  that  there  is 
abundant  progression  in  races  either  to 
decrepitude  or  vigorous  adolescence,  and 
that  when  these  tendencies  have  resolute- 
ly set  in,  not  all  the  bayonets   in  the 
world  can  resist  the   healthy  growth  of 
the  one,  or  prop  up  the  tottering  steps  of 
the  other.     The  consequence  of  the  pub- 
lic recognition  of  these  principles  is,  that 
it  is  thought  by  both  rulers  and  the  ruled 
to  be  the  wisest  policy  to  leave  foreign 
nations    to    settle    their    own    disputes 
among  themselves,  and  to  adopt  what- 
ever institutions  are  congenial   to  their 
tastes,  provided  these  do  not  become  a 
nuisance  to  their  neicrhbors.  These  views 
have,  in  the  present  instance,  been  veiy 
much  favored  by  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  great  powers.     Spain  weakened ; 
Britain  pacific  ;  Russia  too  glad  to  have 
a  strong  barrier  against  France  in  Prus- 
sia, and  a  weak  barrier  in  Austria  against 
her  own  aggressions  in  the  East,  to  sup- 
port the   ascendency  of  that  power  in 
Germany ;  Italy,  which  formerly  foment- 
ed German  quarrels,  by  entangling  them 
with  some  dozen  quarrels  of  her  own. 
Only  interfering  in  the  dispute  to  secure 
Venice  as  a  copestone  to  the  edifice  of 
her  own  country — all  these  things  gave 
uncontrolled  action  to  the  new  principles 
of  international  policy  which  the  favor- 


ing elements  of  society  have  thrown  on 
the  world.  France  alone,  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  dispute,  with  her  hand  on  her 
sword,  spoke  about  the  necessity  of  a 
rectification  of  frontiers  in  the  event  of  an 
aggrandized  Prussia.  But  the  French 
emperor,  isolated,  felt  too  weak  to  strug- 
gle alone  with  the  law  of  inevitable  ne- 
cessity. He  therefore  wisely  refrained 
from  sending  his  French  legions,  in  the 
face  of  enlightened  public  opinion,  to 
prevent  forty  millions  of  Germans  from 
accomplishing  their  own  destiny.  Out- 
witted by  Cavour  in  Italy,  and  foiled  by 
Bismarck  in  Germany,  he  has,  by  the 
moral  forces  which  these  minister  have 
arrayed  against  him,  been  rendered  in- 
competent to  prevent  the  counti-ymen 
of  either  from  rallying  round  the  only 
government  fit  to  give  them  liberty  upon 
a  constitutional  basis. 

The  position  of  France  with  reference 
to  Germany,  in  this  struggle,  is  compli- 
cated by  the  interests  of  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  belliger- 
ent nation,    must  doubtless  have,  been 
weakened  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  military 
ascendency,  as  well  as  by  witnessing  a 
great   nation   constitute    itself  upon   its 
borders,  and  the  note  of  hand  which  the 
minister  of  that  nation  paid  as  the  price 
of  French   neutrality  return  dishonored 
to  the  Tuileries.     To  have  opposed,  how- 
ever, the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  by, 
an  ai)peal  to  arms  would  have  been  to 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men  for 
a  spot  where  forty  cannot  feed.     For,  of 
the  coveted  districts,  those  of  Sarre  Louis 
and  Philippeville  were  alone  in  Prussia's 
and  Bavaria's  power  to  yield.     The  two 
other  towns,  Landau  and  Luxembourg, 
which  would  have  been  required  to  re- 
store to  France  the  frontier  she  possessed 
in  1789,  were  in  the  territories  of  Belgium 
and  Holland.    Where  then  was  the  use  of 
expending  upon  a  bootless  expedition  five 
times  more  than  the  wretched  objects  of 
it  were  worth?     If  Napoleon  must  have 
unsheathed  the  sword  at  all,  it  could  only 
have  been   to  maintain  the   status  quo 
until  something  tangible  could  be  clutch- 
ed for  his  neutrality,  or  to  have  struck 
for  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  latter  course  would  have  ar- 
rayed against  him  the  jealousy  of  most, 
and  the  armed  hostility  of  some,  of  the 
European    powers,   in    addition    to  the 
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whole  Germanic  population,  to  a  man. 
Could  Austria  have  afforded  to  aid  him 
in  the  struggle  which  would  have  risen, 
she  would  have  been  obliged  to  draft  her 
regiments  from  her  Sclavonic  frontiers. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the 
issue  of  such  a  struggle  would  have 
proved  disastrous  to  France,  besides  aid- 
mg  Prussia  to  realize  with  greater  prompt- 
itude that  scheme  of  genuine  imperialism 
which  she  is  now  accomplishing  by  gi'ad- 
ual  annexations.  The  only  question, 
then,  is,  whether  it  would  have  been 
more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  France 
to  maintain  the  status  quo^  rather  than 
to  have  remained  with  folded  arms  a  pas- 
sive spectator  of  the  establishment  of  a 
great  empire  on  its  frontiers  which  must 
place  limits  to  its  power. 

The  maintenance  of  the  old  state  of 
things  in  Germany  could  be  regarded  as 
profitable  to  France,  only  upon  the  prin- 
cii)le  that  a  flourishing  State  always  de- 
rives prestige  from  the  weakness — as  a 
wealthy  individual  from  the  poverty  of 
his  neighbors.  It  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  there  is  only  a  certain 
amount  of  political  power  and  riches  in 
the  world,  and  that  where  new  claimants 
for  these  objects  come  into  being,  they 
can  have  their  demands  satisfied  only  by 
detracting  from  the  stores  enjoyed  by 
the  present  possessors.  But  surely  there 
is  a  great  fallacy  underlying  this  reason- 
ing, which  supposes  there  is  a  limit  to 
political  power  and  industrial  wealth,  and 
that  such  limit  has  been  already  attained. 
If  a  people  acquire  fresh  strength  by  cen- 
tralizing their  energies,  developing  their 
resources,  and  opening  out  new  fields  of 
industry,  the  advantages  thus  acquired, 
instead  of  being  a  detriment,  must  prove 
eminently  beneficial  to  their  neighbors, 
by  increasing  the  value  of  their  exchanges, 
and  by  stimulating  them  to  move  more 
quickly  along  the  path  of  political  emi- 
nence. The  accession  of  power  thus  ac- 
quired by  a  new  State,  instead  of  detract- 
ing from  the  prestige  of  its  maturer 
neighbors,  only  enables  them,  by  invigor- 
ating their  energies,  to  maintain  the  same 
jjreatlge  from  a  higher  platform  of  excel- 
lence. In  this  respect,  the  modern  fam- 
ily of  nations,  interlaced  as  they  are  in  a 
reciprocal  network  of  interests,  flourish 
to  some  extent  simultaneously,  like  the 
branches  of  a  ti'ee  :  a  weak  member  can- 


not have  fresh  vitality  infused  into  it 
without  increasing  to  a  proportionate  ex- 
tent the  strength  of  the  whole.  But  this 
proportionate  accretion  of  strength  refers 
only  to  the  sound  elements  in  a  State,  and 
by  no  means  implies  an  increase  in  its 
standing  armies,  which  are  often  a  dii'ect 
cause  of  its  weakness. 

The  new  organization  of  Italy  and 
Germany  confronts  France  with  military 
levies  even  superior  to  its  own  ;  but  this 
limit  to  its  fighting  power  is  the  very 
thing  w^anted  to  eradicate  from  the 
French  mind  the  mediaeval  notion  that 
the  greatness  of  a  nation  must  depend 
upon  its  power  of  bullying  its  neighbors. 
The  old  cabinets  of  France  appear  to 
have  acted  upon  the  assumption  that  their 
country  had  no  internal  resources ;  that 
its  treasury  could  be  enriched  only  by 
foreign  plunder,  for  which  purpose  it 
was  always  of  momentous  importance  to 
keep  its  military  supremacy,  that  it  might 
be  ready  with  numerous  forces  to  pounce 
upon  any  country  whose  internal  dissen- 
sions afforded  it  an  easy  opportunity  of 
conquest.  And  these  false  ideas  of  in- 
creasing the  greatness  of  their  country  by 
a  menacing  attitude  have,  unfortunately, 
become  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
the  present  generation,  from  the  military 
achievements  of  Napoleon.  But  what 
has  all  this  stirring  of  armies,  this  move- 
ment of  muskets,  done  for  France  ?  What 
advantage  has  she  derived  from  her  fre- 
quent invasions  of  Holland,  her  periodic 
raids  into  Italy,  and  her  numerous  ag- 
gressions on  the  Rhin^?  The  tide  of 
conquest  has  only  advanced  one  day  to 
be  rolled  back  the  next,  until  she  has 
come,  in  this  present  year  of  grace,  to 
have  pretty  nearly  the  same  frontier  that 
she  had  before  she  was  haunted  with  the 
mad  idea  of  dominating  over  Europe. 
With  the  exception  of  the  deadly  swamp 
of  Algeria,  we  know  of  nothing  that 
France  has  conquered,  beyond  her  own 
territories,  which  she  has  been  able  to 
retain.  Even  the  prize  of  her  last  military 
achievement,  Mexico,  is  about  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  all  the  others  which  have 
slipped  from  her  grasp.  What  human 
force  could  do  to  interfere  with  the  gen- 
eral law  of  national  development,  France 
has  effected ;  but  that  general  law  has 
bafiled  all  her  efforts,  which,  as  if  directed 
against  the  rock  of  inexorable  destiny, 
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have  only  recoiled  on  herself.  Even 
when  her  military  strength  was  directed 
by  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  the  empire  he 
constructed  was  but  for  a  day.  The  fates 
again  rose  up,  and  persisted  in  confining 
France  within  her  old  limits.  But  now, 
when  his  nephew  is  restored  to  the  throne, 
for  the  purpose  of  resuscitating  that  em- 
pire, he  is  driven  by  the  course  of  events, 
even  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  to  become 
an  agent  in  raising  up  barriers  against 
the  encroachments  of  his  country,  strong- 
er than  those  which  his  uncle's  enemies 
constructed  when  France  lay  bleeding  at 
their  feet 

If  France,  therefore,  has  gained  nothing 
by  her  military  ascendency,  we  do  not  see 
that  she  has  anything  to  lose  by  forfeit- 
ing it     But  in  no  other  point  of  view 
can  the  recent  changes  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many cause  any  diminution  of  her  pow- 
ers ;  while  the  fresh  accessions  of  wealth 
which  must  accrue  to  these  nations  from 
their  improved  organizations  must  over- 
flow their  boundaries,  and  pour  a  new 
stream  of  riches  into   the  treasmies  of 
France.     There  will  also  be  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  mutual  rivalries  be- 
tween the  three  nations,  not  in  the  battle- 
field, but  in  the  fruitful  paths  of  com- 
merce and  the  arts  ;  where  the  exchanges 
will  not  be  in  the  shape  of  mutual  wounds 
but  of  reciprocal  profit,  and  where,  if  any 
ascendency  be  acquired,  it  can  be  based 
only  upon  the  general  prosperity.    There 
can  then  be  little  doubt  that  the  real  in- 
terests of  France  will  be  benefited  by  the 
change.     For  the  series  of  advantages 
attending  the  new  is  still  fuither  enhanc- 
ed by  the  series  of  disadvantages  attend- 
ing the  old  state  of  things.  What  France 
will  gain  from  a  united  Italy,  and  a  uni- 
ted Germany,  may  be  counted  in  increas- 
ed argosies,  in  overflowing  exchequers, 
in  the  augmented  refinement  of  her  cities, 
and  in  the  nmltiplied  comforts  of  her  pop- 
ulation.    But  what  she  has  lost  from  a 
fractiouized  Italy  and  Geimany  can  be 
computed  only  by  years  of  energy  mis- 
applied in  fruitless  struggles  for  their  dis- 
located territories,  by  hecatombs  of  sub- 
jects slaughtered  to  no  purpose,  by  mill- 
ions of  treasures  wasted  in  equipping  ar- 
mies, either  to  gain  fmitless  victories,  or 
to  be  beaten  back  to  their  homes. 

Whatever  disasters  France  may  have 
to  sufler,  iu  the  opinion  of  her  Orleanist 


statesmen,  from  a  united  Italy  and  a 
united  Germany,  these  can  hardly  be 
worse  than  the  wounds  she  has  been  led 
to  inflict  unwillingly  on  herself  in  the  fa» 
tal  enterprises  in  which  the  dismembered 
state  of  these  countries  has  led  her  to  em- 
bark. With  the  forces  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many lying  in  compact  masses  upon  her 
frontiers,  such  enteiprises  would  have 
been  impossible  in  the  past  There  is, 
then,  so  much  to  gain  for  France,  in  be- 
ing secured  against  such  mad  expeditions 
in  future.  But  there  is  likewise  gain  of 
a  very  positive  character,  even  so  far  as 
herself  is  concerned ;  for  when  an  unquiet 
nation,  like  France,  cannot  employ  its 
energies  in  an  evil  direction,  it  is  forced 
by  the  very  restlessness  of  its  nature  up- 
on good  paths.  The  mere  fact  that  Italy 
and  Germany  possess  political  organiza- 
tions as  strong  and  vitalized  as  her  own, 
is  the  best  gauge  which  Europe  can  re* 
ceive  that  France  will  abandon  her  be- 
setting sin  of  military  glory,  and  employ 
her  energies,  not  in  constructing  maga- 
zines and  in  butchery,  and  in  making 
periodical  forays  in  quest  of  plunder 
among  her  defenceless  neighbors,  but 
upon  the  peaceful  arts,  which  she  is  as 
well  qualified  to  cultivate  for  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  as  she  is  the  wailike 
for  their  destruction. 

For  oui-selves,  who  have  no  interests 
on  the  continent  but  those  that  are  in 
unison  with  the  progress  of  humanity, 
we  cannot  but  be  satisfied  at  the  results 
which  have  been  so  far  realized,  notwith- 
standing our  disgust  at  the  chicaneiy  and 
the  coolness  employed  in*  bringing  them 
about  With  France  accepting  her  Prus- 
sian rebuff  with  patience ;  eating  her  leek 
in  humiliation,  while  the  Emperor  lec- 
tures her  upon  the  advantages  of  tlie  po- 
sition as  the  very  state  of  things  which 
his  uncle  desired  to  bring  about ;  with  a 
united  Italy  ;  with  Austiia  excluded  from 
Germany  ;  with  a  population  of  twenty- 
nine  millions  directly  or  indirectly  brought 
under  the  government  of  Prussia,  and  a 
prospective  addition  of  some  twenty-two 
millions  more  as  a  certain  result,  all  these 
are  an  index  that  European  state  or^rani- 
zations  are  developing  themselves  after 
natural  laws  of  brotherhood  and  frater- 
nity that  must  redound  to  the  general 
weal.  If  it  were  only  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Austro-Italian  quaiTel,  there 
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wQuld  be  much  canse  for  gratulation. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  sacri- 
fice of  French  ascendency  upon  the  con- 
tinent ;  the  cooping  up  of  that  efferves- 
cing people  within  their  own  boundaries, 
by  barriers  far  stronger  than  those  erect- 
ed at  Vienna,  because  they  are  natural 
and  not  factitious :  there  is  the  promise 
of  a  compact  German  State,  which  will 
give  Europe  as  little  cause  of  uneasiness 
in  its  external  relations,  or  as  little  cause 
for  inteiference  in  its  internal  affairs,  as 
Great  Britain  has  done  for  the  last  one 
hundred  years,  or  is  likely  to  do  for  one 
hundred  years  to  come.  Now,  there  is 
no  nation  on  the  continent  to  which  we 
would  accede  more  readily  the  govern- 
ment of  such  a  State  than  Prussia,  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  which  has  dis- 
played more  aptitude  for  directing  the 
energies  of  lai'ge  masses  of  people  to  use- 
ful ends;  more  skill  in  reconciling  the 
gi'catest  liberty  of  individual  action  with 
the  loftiest  requirements  which  can  be 
exacted  from  its  subjects  by  a  State  ; 
more  generosity  in  sharing  with  those 
subjects  the  sacrifices  demanded,  or  sup- 
porting the  burdens  which  are  imposed 
for  the  good  of  the  community.  The 
welfare  of  the  State  is  so  identified  with 
that  of  the  subject,  that  a  man  cannot 
perform  the  duties  he  owes  to  the  gov- 
ernment without  advancing  his  own  in- 
terests, just  as  he  cannot  discharge  the 
duties  he  owes  to  himself  without  ad- 
vancing those  of  the  common  weal.  We 
have  no  fears  at  beholding  Prussia  take 
her  place  in  the  vanguard  of  political 
power,  because  she  is  already  in  the  van- 
guard of  civilization.  She  is  the  only 
country  which  has  obtained  empire  with- 
out contracting  debt,  or  which  can  obtain 
the  ascendency  of  a  great  military  nation 
at  the  expenditure  of  a  small  one,  because 
she  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  political  strength  with  the  mini- 
mum of  standing  armies.  Even  the 
men  whom  she  has  under  arms,  she 
makes  the  best  behaved  portion  of  the 
community,  by  turning  them  into  the 
most  industrial.  Looking  at  these  results 
we  are  half  inclined  to  endure  the  infandy 
witb  which  Prussia  has  covered  herself 
in  rising  to  her  present  pitch  of  greatness. 
We  welcome  the  advent  of  Prussia  to  the 
front  rank,  not  with  unmitigated  paeans 
of  gladness,  but  just  as  we  would  wel- 


come the  advent  of  a  man  who  has 
achieved  greatness  by  means  which,  if 
generally  followed,  would  be  highly  prej- 
udicial to  society,  but  who  is  content  to 
spend  what  he  has  plundered  from  indi- 
viduals upon  advancing  their  corporate 
prosperity. 

For  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  whatever 
advantages  Prussia  has  bestowed  or  may 
be  destined  to  bestow  upon  Europe,  that 
the  example  she  has  more  recently  set  of 
the  wanton  infringement  of  the  law  of 
nations,  her  utter  scorn  of  treaties  when 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  her  selfish  pur- 
poses, her  masking  of  private  cupidity 
under  tlie  cloak  of  patriotic  ends,  has  in- 
ti'oduced  further  lawlessness  of  action 
into  international  statecraft,  and  inclined 
each  kingdom  to  its  own  selfish  ends,  ir- 
respective of  its  past  engagements  or  its 
present  obligations. 

Russia,  seeing  that  no  regard  is  paid 
to  treaties,  that  each  nation  is  allowed  to 
follow  whatever  course  is  conducive  to 
its  interests,  has  openly  avowed  that  it 
also  feels  itself,  in  the  promotion  of  its 
designs,  as  unshackled  as  its  neighbor. 
Now  this  silence,  with  the  guns  of  Can- 
dia  booming  in  our  ears,  is  a  harbinger 
of  future  mischief,  not  less  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  Prussian  spoliation 
than  to  our  indifference  as  to  whatever 
State  should  turn  up  the  trump  card  on 
the  continent  We  have  openly  avowed, 
or  at  least  the  present  ministry  has  done 
so  for  us,  that  we  have  no  concern  with 
the  political  transformations  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  but  that,  quite  secure 
on  our  rock-built  isle,  we  are  alone  con- 
cerned with  the  guardianship  of  our  Indo- 
Colonial  dependencies.  This  appears  to 
us  only  a  general  invitation  to  any  Eu- 
ropean State,  which  harbors  mischief,  to 
carry  its  plans  into  effect  without  the 
slightest  prospect  of  armed  intervention 
on  our  part,  even  where  we  are  bound  to 
interfere,  not  merely  by  moral  obliga- 
tions, but  by  the  solemn  stipulations  of 
treaties.  Now,  though  the  English  nation 
may  permit  evil  to  be  done,  when  certain 
good  is  to  result  from  it,  we  cannot  think 
it  desirable  to  permit  evil  to  be  done 
where  our  interests  are  concerned,  when 
gi'eater  mischief  is  certain  to  result  from 
it  To  act  up  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  would 
be  as  effectually  to  shut  ourselves  out 
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from  European,  as  Austria  has  excluded 
herself  from  German  confederacies;  for 
our  presence  therein  would  not  be  of  the 
slightest  account,  if  it  be  trumpeted  forth 
that  there  is  no  possible  readjustment  of 
EuropeJin  territory,  no  matter  by  what 
means  brought  about,  which  would  war- 
rant us  in  unsheathing  the  sword.  But 
even  apart  from  our  special  interests,  we 
have  an  interest,  in  company  with  all 
well-meaning  States,  in  the  general  pres- 
ervation of  peace,  and  in  punishing  any 
marauder  who  endeavors  to  interrupt  the 
general  harmony  for  the  gratification  of 
liis  own  rapacious  purposes.  Instead, 
therefore,  ot  abandoning  the  field  of  Eu- 
ropean politics,  at  this  turning  point  to 
a  new  era  of  diplomacy,  it  behooves  us 
to  enter  into  those  alliances  which  will 
enable  us  to  resist  lawless  aggression,  to 
build  up  an  equitable  system  of  federa- 
tive law  in  Europe,  and  to  assist  the  de- 
velopment of  nationalities  upon  the  basis 
of  representative  institutions.  We  have 
long  since  made  the  advancement  of  our 
material  interests  one  of  the  vital  constit- 
uents of  modern  progress.  France  is 
also  rapidly  acquiring  the  conviction  that 
she  can  have  no  prosperity  apart  from  the 
European  common  weal.  Unity  of  ends 
ought  to  inspire  mutual  confidence  and 
support.  If  the  newly-constructed  na- 
tionalities will  act  in  unison  with  two 
such  powerful  nations,  a  confederacy  of 
European  States  would  no  longer  be  a 
chimera,,  but  a  reality,  which  would  ren- 
der war  only  a  remote  possibility,  and 
disencumber  modern  communities  of 
those  vast  ai'maments  which  are  a  dis- 
grace to  their  civilization. 


Fraser*s  Magazine. 
MIGNET'S  CHARLES  V.  AND  FRANCIS  I.» 

MiGNET  is  most  certainly  a  remarkable 
man,  and  a  remarkable  writer.  We  pur- 
pose to  speak  of  him  only  in  his  quality 
of  a  writer,  although  we  confess  it  is 
often  difficult  to   draw  a  clear  line  of 

*  Rivai'Ue  de  Charles  Quint  et  de  Francois  Icr, 
bv  Mignet.  Revue  des  Ddux  Mondes^  15  Janvier 
1*854,  15  Mars  1858,  1  A\Til  1858,  15  Fcvrier 
1800,  1  Mars  18G0,  15  Mars  18dO,  1  Fevrier 
186  i,  \t>  Fevrier  1866,  1  Mara  1866,  15  Mars 
1806. 


separation  between  the  man  and  the  au- 
thor. Only  an  old  and  good-natured  man 
can  frankly  avow  all  the  faults  and  short- 
comings of  a  light-minded  and  blunderinsr 
youngster,  reprimand  him  severely,  and 
yet  follow  him  with  patronizing  benevo- 
lence through  all  his  scrapes,  even  to 
prison.  This  ■  is  the  position  Mignet 
occupies  with  respect  to  Francis  I.  It 
is  amiable.  But  not  all  men  are  so 
amiable  as  the  Nestor  of  French  histo- 
rians. We  must  sometimes  part  com- 
pany with  him,  and  even  occasionally 
try  his  patience  by  dry  business  questions 
proiTered  in  a  dry  manner. 

Mignet  published  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1824  his  ITistoire  de  la  Revolution 
Frangaise,  a  masterpiece  which  raised  him 
at  once  to  the  highest  position  in  litera- 
ture. He  had,  consequently,  then  already 
attained  to  the  full  development  of  his 
intellectual  powers.  Ilis  Rivalite  de 
Charles  Quint  et  de  Franqois  Icr,  which  is 
now  publishing,  shows  that  his  mental 
faculties  are  quite  unimpaired  by  his  sev- 
enty years  of  life.  Mignet  is  still  as 
fresh  and  as  teeming  with  projects  and 
ideas  as  he  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
It  is  even  probable  that,  if  he  does  not 
carry  out  his  purpose  of  writing,  after 
the  Rivcdite,  a  great  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation, he  will  be  remembered  by  future 
generations  chiefly  by  his  first  and  last 
historical  works.  He  enjoys,  therefore, 
the  rare  privilege  of  having  been  able  to 
make  use,  for  his  literary  labors,  of  the 
long  period  of  forty  two  years  in  fiill 
vigor  of  body  and  mind.  The  opportu- 
nities offered  to  him  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation in  respect  to  the  subjects  on  which 
he  was  engaged  were  greater  than  those 
within  the  reach  of  almost  any  other 
historian.  Not  to  speak  of  the  rich  re- 
positories of  historical  documents  in  the 
capital  of  Franco — not  to  mention  his 
valuable  private  collections  of  printed  and 
imprinted  state  papers,  we  will  remind 
the  reader  only  of  the  vast  work  executed 
by  the  French  Government  at  his  sug- 
gestion, under  his  direction,  and  we  may 
add,  almost  for  his  personal  use.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  historical  documents, 
preserved  in  foreign  countries,  were  cop- 
ied and  deposited  in  the  Mintstere  dee 
Affaires  Etranghes  in  Paris,  the  archives 
of  which  were  during  many  years  under 
his  direction.     The  works  which  he  has 
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written  are,  nevertheless,  by  no  means 
numerous.  He  has  never  permitted  him- 
self to  be  hunied  on.  The  publication 
of  the  Rivalite  de  Charles  Quint  etde  Fran- 
Qois  ler^  for  instance,  was  begun  in  the 
month  of  January,  1854.  The  work  has 
up  to  this  moment  advanced  from  the 
year  1519  to  the  year  1528.  Thus,  the 
histoiy  of  eight  j^ears  has  absorbed  at 
least  twelve  years'  labor.  When  the  ten 
chapters  which  hitherto  have  been  printed 
in  the  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  shall  be 
collected  in  a  book,  they  will  fill  one 
volume  of  scarcely  more  than  four  hun- 
dred pages.  Nevertheless  the  result  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  time,  industry, 
and  genius  bestowed  on  the  work.  The 
lllvalite  de  Charles  Quint  et  de  Franqois 
ler  embodies  as  much  information  as  is 
available  in  our  days  to  any  one  man. 
The  delineation  Mignet  gives  of  persons 
and  of  events  is  clear,  vivid,  and  life-like. 
His  judgment  is  honest  and  penetrating. 
The  style  is  so  perfect  that  we  should 
hardly  wish  to  see  a  single  word  added, 
suppressed,  or  altered. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  the  praise  due  to 
Mignet,  we  find  fault,  and  serious  fault, 
with  his  work,  it  is  not  to  the  author  we 
address  our  reproaches.  He  has  done 
whatever  a  historian  can  do  to  ofier  to 
the  public  a  work  as  near  perfection  as 
possible.  But  the  state  in  which  genuine 
historical  documents  now  are  is  so  little 
satisfactory  that  only  a  restricted  use  can 
be  made  of  them.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions we  may  state  that  in  our  days  the 
archives  of  the  various  governments  of 
Europe  are  accessible  to  the  student  of 
history.  Dispersed  and  unsifted,  how- 
ever, as  these  historical  documents  are — 
many  thousands  of  them  in  cipher,  without 
the  corresponding  deciphering — even  a 
life  so  long  and  so  well  employed  as  that 
of  Mignet  does  not  suffice,  first  to  find 
out  where  they  are,  and  then  to  read 
them  and  mould  them  into  history.  As 
long  as  one  dispatch  must  be  sought  for 
in  one  country,  and  the  dnswer  to  it — 
or  still  worse  an  inclosure  in  cipher  which 
oi'ders  the  ambassador  not  to  execute  the 
instructions  written  in  plain  writing — is 
preserved  in  another  country,  perhaps  a 
thousand  miles  distant,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  historian  to  discover  them,  to 
read  them,  to  compare  them  with  one 
another,  and  to  elicit  fiom  them  the  real 


intentions  of  the  government.  That  can 
be  done  only  when  all  the  documents 
which  hitherto  have  remained  in  undis- 
turbed repose  in  the  different  archives  of 
Europe  are  collected,  arranged,  rendered 
easily  intelligible  by  deciphering  those  of 
which  the  decipherings  have  been  lost, 
and  made  accessible  to  the  student  of 
history  by  publication.  Attempts  to  ex- 
ecute such  a  task  have  been  made,  and 
are  still  making.  We  acknowledge  them 
with  gratitude.  But  all  the  various  plans 
upon  which  these  publications  are  found- 
ed are  too  nan-ow.  They  will  not,  we 
are  afraid,  lead  to  satisfactoiy  results  so 
long  as  they  are  not  bfeed  on  the  largest 
foundations.  The  widest  plans  which 
hitherto  have  been,  we  do  not  say  exe- 
cuted, but  only  contemplated,  are  those 
of  publishing  the  correspondence  of  one 
given  government  with  certain  other 
governments.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
French  commission  had  really  collected 
the  whole  correspondence  between  Fran- 
cis I.,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Pope, 
Charles  V.,  the  King  of  England,  etc., 
on  the  other  part :  should  we  be  enabled 
thereby  to  form  a  well-founded  judgment 
on  the  political  relations  of  Francis  with 
any  one  of  his  brother  kings  ?  Certainly 
not.  The  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  King 
of  England,  etc.,  might  all  of  them  send 
loving  messages  of  peace  to  France,  and 
at  the  same  time  concert  between  them- 
selves a  plan  to  destroy  that  kingdom. 
That  is  not  an  idle  surmise  of  ours.  Such 
has  been  the  almost  unvarying  policy  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ries— a  continual  conspkacy  of  all  against 
all. 

In  order  to  know  whether  any  one 
government  was  right  in  trusting  ob  sus- 
pecting the  professions  of  any  other  gov- 
ernment, it  is  not  sufficient  to  read  the 
dispatches  addressed  to  this  government 
alone.  The  correspondence  of  all  the 
other  governments  with  each  other  must 
be  consulted.  If  we,  for  instance,  wish 
to  know  whether  Francis  I.  acted  on  a 
certain  occasion  as  a  clear  sighted  politi- 
cian, or  as  a  poor  dupe,  we  must  inform 
ourselves  of  what  the  real  intentions  of 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  King  of 
England,  etc.,  were,  and  those  intentions 
we  only  can  learn  from  the  corres})ond- 
ence  between  themselves,  not  from  that 
with  France.     What  the  student  of  his- 
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toiy  wants  is,  therefore,  not  the  corre- 
spondence of  this  or  that  statesman,  nor 
that  of  one  single  government,  but  the 
whole  correspondence  of,  at  least,  the 
leading  powers  of  the  period  in  which  he 
is  concerned .  Any  attempt  to  select  such 
state  papers  as  relate  to  any  special  trans- 
action, or  to  any  special  countiy,  must 
be  a  failure.  The  whole  foreign  policy 
of  any  one  government  forms,  as  it  were, 
but  one  body,  of  which  its  relations  with 
special  other  governments  are  the  mem- 
bers. We  will  try  to  make  this  clear  by 
an  example.  Suppose  that  Charles  V. 
had  to  decide  whether  it  was  wise  or 
unwise  to  go  to  war^with  England.  The 
relative  strength  of  the  Emi)eror  and  of 
Henry  VIII.  would,  in  such  a  case,  be 
only  a  secondary  consideration.  The 
first  and  most  vital  question  would  be 
what  the  relations  of  Charles  with  the 
other  powers  were.  Would  Italy  remain 
quiet,  or  attack  his  Italian  possessions 
while  he  was  occupied  in  a  war  with 
England  1  Would  France  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assist  England  effectually  ?  The 
answer  to  this  latter  question  depended 
again  on  the  state  of  public  affairs  in 
Turkey .  Could  the  King  of  France  count 
upon  the  support  of  the  Turks  t  But  the 
concatenation  of  facts  which  were  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  did  not  even  stop 
here.  The  question  whether  Turkey  was 
able  to  undertake  a  war  in  Europe  de- 
pended on  her  relations  with  the  Sophi 
of  Persia.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that,  drawing  upon 
our  imagination,  we  are  exaggerating 
the  case.  They  are  mistaken,  if  they 
do  so. ,  Charles  V.  was  more  than  once 
waiting  for  the  news  from  Constantinople 
or  from  Persia  before  he  decided  on  a 
measure  which  regarded  France  or  Eng- 
land. Had  we  ten  times  as  much  space 
at  our  disposal  as  we  have,  we  could 
transcribe  any  number  of  passages  from 
official  dispatches  and  protocols  of  sit- 
tings of  the  Privy  Council  which  would 
remove  all  doubts. 

Thus  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  any 
given  government  forming  but  one  body, 
it  is  a  mutilation  to  tear  out  from  it  single 
state  papers  relating  to  a  certain  subject 
or  to  a  certain  country,  the  real  meaning 
of  which  can  only  be  understood  if  they 
are  read  in  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  same  govern- 


ment.    Suppose  an  amateur  of  pictares 
had   decided   upon   making  a  complete 
collection  of  all  the  images  by  which  the 
old  masters  have  given  expression  to  their 
ideas  of  one  of  those  personages  who  so 
often  are  represented  in  the  masterpieces 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
As  the  originals  are  not  to  be  had,  he 
would  send  an  artist  to  the  various  pict- 
ure galleries  of  Europe  with  the  order 
to  procure  him  copies.     But  what  would 
we  say  if  he  enjoined  the  aitist  to  copy 
only  the  one  figure  in  question  out  of  the 
groups  of  which  it  forms  a  part  ?     Would 
not  the  expression,  the  gestiu^s,  in  fine, 
all  the  better  part  of  the  picture,  remain 
unintelligible,   because  the   surrounding 
and  explaining  figures  are  wanting  f     In 
science  as  in  art  the  real  significance  of 
one  special  point  becomes  intelligible  only 
when  all  the  other  points  are  understood 
with  which  it  stands  in  connection. 

We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  work  as  that  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  The  documents,  it  will 
be  objected  by  many,  would  perhaps  fill 
more  than  a  hundred  large  volumes. 
Certainly  they  would.  But  if  the  vol- 
umes amounted  not  only  to  more  than 
one  hundred,  but  to  more  than  five  hun- 
dred, would  that  be  a  misfortune  1  The 
student  would  rather  surround  himself 
with  any  number  of  volumes,  than  un- 
dergo the  humiliating  idea,  when  com- 
posing a  history,  that  he  is  constantly 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  falling  into  pre- 
posterous mistakes  in  consequence  of  the 
fragmentary  state  of  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation which  are  at  his  disposal.  We 
repeat,  therefore,  once  more,  that  nothing 
less  than  a  complete  publication  of  the 
whole  political  correspondence  of  the 
leading  governments,  can  satisfy  the  le- 
gitimate demands  of  the  historian ;  but 
we  hasten  to  add  that  any  instalment 
made  in  the  right  direction  would  be 
accepted  by  us  with  gratitude. 

Tlie  consequence  of  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  genuine  historical  infor- 
mation which  is  now  at  our  disposal, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  policy  of 
Charles  V.,  is  visible  in  the  very  title 
which  Mignet  has  chosen  for  his  work. 
He  has  called  it  Rivalite^  because,  accord- 
ing to  his  opinion,  Charles  and  Francis 
were  rivals  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century — that  is  to  say,  until  the 
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death  of  the  King  of  France.    Rivalry  is 
a  state  of  things  in  which  two,  or  more 
than  two,  persons  compete  for  the  same 
objects.      Such  rivahy  existed  between 
the  two  princes,  but  it  existed  only  dur- 
ing the  earlier  years  of  their  reigns.     It 
ceased    perhaps    immediately  after    the 
battle  of  Pavia,   and  did  certainly  not 
outlive  the  interview  of  the  Pope  and 
Francis  I.    at  Marseilles.      During  the 
election  of  the  Emperor  in  the  year  1519, 
and  during  the  first  Italian   wars,  both 
Charles  and  Francis  aspired  to  the  do- 
minion  of  the  whole  Christian   woi'ld. 
They  were  then  rivals.     When,  however. 
King  Francis   reduced  his   ambition  to 
schemes  of  conquering  portions  of  Italy, 
when  he  offered  the  Emperor  to  divide 
England  between  them,  and  even  when 
he  proposed  a  division  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  he  was  an  opponent,  but  not  a 
rival,  of  Charles.      For    Charles   never 
abandoned  his  plan  of  rendering  himself 
master  of  the'  whole   of  Christendom, 
France  included.     He  strove  after  uni- 
versal empire,  while  Francis,  during  the 
second  half  of  his  reign,  endeavored  only 
to  aggi-andize    France    by  partial  con- 
quests.    The  object  which  the  Emperor 
had  in  view  was  veiy  different  from  that 
at  which  the  King  of  France  aimed ; 
n6t  only  in  quantity  but  also  in  quality. 
The  empire  which  Charles  V.  imagined 
he  was  destined  to  realize  was  a  safe- 
guard of  the  universal  peace  of  Christen- 
dom, purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  national 
independence  ;  the    division    of  Europe 
which  Francis  aimed  at  professed  to  be 
the  independence  of  nations  at  the  price 
of  continual  strife  and  war. 

Mignet  explains  the  origin  of  the  rival- 
ry between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  in 
too  narrow  a  manner.  Both  princes,  he 
informs  us,  possessed  powerful  kingdoms, 
great  qualities  of  mind,  and  an  extreme 
ambition.  When,  therefore  the  imperial 
throne  bad  become  vacant,  they  both  of 
them  competed  for  it,  and  the  competition 
once  begun  was  continued  afterwards. 
That  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  were  mon- 
archs  of  powerful  kingdoms  is  certain, 
and  that  they  possessed  great  qualities 
and  inordinate  ambition  may  also  be  true. 
But  does  that  explain  the  case,  or  exhaust 
it?  Did  the  competition  between  the 
house  of  Valois  and  Hapsburg  spring 
from  the  personal  qualities  of  Charles 


and  Francis  ?  Had  it  not  taken  place  if 
Charles,  or  Francis,  or  both  of  them,  had 
been  less  ambitious?  We  think  the 
stniggle  was  inevitable,  whatever  the 
personal  character  of  Chai-les  or  of  Fran- 
cis might  have  been. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
there  was  no  really  powerful  State   in 
Europe.     England  was  ruined    by  her 
intestine  wars.     Fmnce  was  weakened 
by  the  opposition  of  her  gi'eat  feudatories 
to  her'central  government     It  was  al- 
most dismembered.     Spain  was  divided 
into  Granada,  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Na- 
vaiTe :  each  of  these  kingdoms  continu- 
ally waging  wars  with  its  neighbors,  and 
raising  up  civil  discord  in  them.     Italy 
was  broken  up  into  a  great  number  of 
States ;  and  Germany  coupted  the  prin- 
ces, cities,  and  noblemen  by  thousands 
who  virtually   were  more  or  les^  petty 
sovereigns.       The     Emperor     Frederic 
III.  was  80  much  reduced  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  go  in  a  cart,  drawn  by 
oxen,  from  one  place  to  another,  half 
beggar,  half  Caesar,  yet  never  giving  up 
the   aspirations   after    supremacy  which 
the  princes   of  Austria   cherished   with 
unswerving  constancy.     When  Louis  XL 
founded  a  strong  government  and   re- 
duced the  all  but   sovereign  vassals  to 
obedience,  France   was  the  only  great 
power  in  Christendom.      One  powerful 
king  among  any  number  of  mean  States 
threatens  the  independence  of  all  of  them. 
This  danger  naturally  provoked  opposi- 
tion ;  and  the  desire  to  found   another 
power,  strong  enough  to  resist  France, 
was  quite  legitimate.     The  union  of  Cas- 
tile  and  Aragon    with  Burgundy  and 
Austria  was  the  consequence  of  it.     The 
new  Hispano- Austrian  power,  however, 
grew,  from  circumstances  which  we  can- 
not explain  in  this  place,  stronger  than  had 
originally  been  intended.    Before  Charles 
V.  was  born,  it  was  clear  that  the  States 
which  the  first-born  son   of  the  Arch- 
duchess Juanna  was    to  inherit,    would 
form  BO  mighty  an  empire  that  not  only 
would  the  influence  of  France  be  coun- 
terpoised,  but  also  its    existence  as  an 
independent  kingdom  would  be  threat- 
ened.    When  the  mother  of  Charles  was 
about  to  bring   forth,  statesmen   in  all 
parts  of  Christendom  were  speculating 
whether  the  child  would  be  a  male  or  a 
female.     As  soon  as  he  was  born,  letters 
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were  dispatched  from  Ghent  to  nil  parts 
of  Europe,  announcing  the  birth  of  the 
future  lord  of  the  world.     When  Charles 
was  quite  a  child,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
known  whether  he  would  be  ambitions 
or  not,  both  liis  grandfathers,  Maximil- 
ian and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  did  not 
content    themselves    with     entertaining 
vague  hopes  or  impotent  wishes  for  his 
future   greatness.       Tliey   actually    con- 
tracted formal  treaties  with  other  poten- 
tates, in  wbich  the  right  of  the*  future 
representative  of  the  houses  of  Spain  and 
Austria  to  be  the  emperor  of  the  world 
was  reco2:nized.     In   the  treaty,  for  in- 
stance,  which  Pope  Julius  II.  concluded 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1512,  w*lth  the 
Cardinal  of  Gurk,  who  acted  in  the  name 
of  Maximilian,  it  was  stipulated  in  clauses 
\,  and  5  that  France  was  to  be  subjugated 
and  dismembered  ;  while   clause  14  of 
the  same  treaty  contains  the  conditions 
on  which  the  Turkish  empire  was  to  be 
conquered,  and  the  two  crowns  of  the  Ro- 
man *^  Imj)crators,"  that  of  the  Occident 
and- that  of  the  Orient,  were  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  head.     Similar  stipulations 
are  to  be  found  in  other  treaties  of  that 
period.     We  will,  however,  mention  only 
one  more  of  them.     In    the   month   of 
September,  1515,  Pope  Leo  X.,  the  Em- 
]H'ror  Maximilian,  King  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,    the   Duke   of  Milan,   and  the 
Swiss  Confederacy  concluded  a  treaty  in 
which  it  was  stipulated  in  as  many  words 
that  "  Jerusalem  and  the  whole  of  Syria, 
the  Constantinopolitan  empire,  and  the 
other  kingdoms,  provinces,  districts,  etc., 
of  the  Turks  "  were  to  be  conquered,  and 
that  '*the  old  Roman  empires,  that  of  the 
Occident  and  that  of  the  Orient,  were  to 
be  revived  and  to  beunited"  in  the  house 
of  Austria.     This  is  not  the  place  to  en- 
ter into   the  question    whether   it   was 
possible  or  not  to  carry  out  plans  of  such 
vastness.     It  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  a  universal  Christian  empire  was 
already  entertained  by  both  the  grand- 
fathers of  Cliarles.    Mignetis,  therefore, 
wrong  in  ascribing  a  very  small  portion 
of  that  plan  —  wiih  which  alone   he  is 
a<'quainted — to  the  immoderate  ambition 
of  Charles.     Charles  was  not  a  political 
adventurer  who,  encouraged  by  success, 
conceived  the  plan  to  try  whether  for- 
tune would  favor  him  in  greater  under- 
takings.    He  was  brought  up  from  the 


earliest  years  of  his  childhood  in  the  idea 
that  the  empire  of  the  world  belonged  to 
him  by  right.     He  entered  upon  it  with 
the  concentrated  energy  of  his  passionate 
mind,  and  had  not  entirely  giv.m  up  his 
as[)irations  when  he  was  concluding  his 
life  in  Yuste.     All  his  various  measures 
of  war  or  peace  with   special  countries 
were  regarded  by  liira  as  so  many  steps 
towards  the  attainment  of  his  ultimate 
plans.      For    instance,    his  first   Italian 
wars  were  in  appearance  carried  on  for 
nothing  else  than  in  order  to  expel  the 
French    from  Milan   and   from   Genoa. 
As  soon,  however,  as  we  enter  into  the 
intimacy  of  the  Empert)r  and  his  most 
confidential    advisers,  we  see  that  they 
wanted  to  expel  Francis  from  Italy  in 
order  that  they  might  render  themselves 
masters   of  Milan    and   Genoa.       They 
wished  to  render  themselves  masters  of 
Milan  and  Genoa  in  order  to  gain  do- 
minion over  the  whole  of  Italy.      They 
wanted  to  be  lords  of  Italy  because,  once 
masters  of  that  rich  country,  they  thought 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  subject  the 
rest  of  Christendom.     That  is  not  a  mere 
guess  of  ours.     To  show  the  reader  how 
the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  thought 
on  this  subject,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
transcribe  a  short  passage  from  a  protocol 
of  a  sitting  of  the  Privy  Council  in  which 
the  war  in  Italy  was  taken  into  consider- 
ation : 

"La  premiere  consideracion  est  que  les 
duchcz  do  3Iil{in  et  Geunes  soirt  les  clefs  et 
la  porte  pour  povoir  garder  et  dominer  toute 
ritalic,  ct  ritalie  establie  et  bien  reduite  est 
le  vrai  siege  et  sceptre  pour  dominer  tout  le 
monde,  et  pour  ce  que  les  Franvois  vos  ene- 
mies le  cognoissent  trea-bien  et  qu'ilz  tiennent 
ce  point  eu  plus  dextime  que  la  deffence  de 
leur  propre  roiaulme  comme  ilz  ont  bicn  mon- 
stre  U  pre'sent  par  effet,  fault  considdrer,"  etc. 

A  considerable  number  of  similar  in- 
stances could  be  adduced.  In  fact,  the 
idea  of  universal  empire  is  either  clearly 
stated  or  implicitly  admitted  in  all  state 
papers  of  Charles  V.  which  were  destined 
to  be  seen  only  by  the  initiated.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  a  confidential  council- 
lor of  the  ci'own  let  out  the  secret  by  a 
blunder.  For  instance,  Fray  Garcia  Laoy- 
sa,  who  was  confessor  and  privy  council- 
lor of  the  Emperor,  and  a  cardinal  be- 
sides, had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his 
oratorical  and  persuasive  powers.     He 
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thought  no  man  conld  resist  thera.  When 
he  Avas  in  Rome  he  undertook  to  per- 
suade Pope  Clement  VII ,  and  even  the 
French  ambassador,  that  the  Pope  and 
tlie  whole  of  Christendom  would  gain 
great  advantages  by  accepting  Charles 
as  universal  Emperor.  Miguel  Mai,  who 
was  then  imperial  ambassador  in  Rome, 
entertained  a  much  meaner  opinion,  not 
only  of  his  own  arguments,  but  also  of 
the  sway  of  arguments  in  general  over  in- 
terested mankind.  lie  reasoned  with  the 
Pope  and  his  brotherdiplomatists  just  as 
much  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  pre- 
ferred to  employ  his  leisure  hours  in  stroll- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  in 
digging  up  old  coins  or  other  curiosities 
in  the  ruins  of  the  old  temples  and  pal- 
aces. When,  however,  he  heard  what 
Fray  Laoysa  was  doing,  his  equanimity 
forsook  him,  and  he  sent  immediately  a 
letter  to  his  master,  requesting  him,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
indiscretions  of  the  ifriar. 

Without  entering  any  further  into  de- 
tail, we  will  mention  only  one  fact,  which 
at  once  must  remove  all  doubt.  That 
Charles  V.  was  occupied  during  the 
whole  of  his  political  career  with  plans  of 
conquering  Italy,  is  admitted  on  all  sides. 
That  Chai-les  intended  to  reduce  the  Kins: 
of  France  to  the  position  of  a  vassal  is 
very  cle^ly  shown  by  Mignet  himself,  in 
the  chapter  of  the  Rivalite  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  negotiations  relating  to  the 
treaty  of  Madrid.  We  shall  hereafter  find 
opportunity  to  return  to  this  subject. 
Charles  V.  made,  in  the  year  1528,  se- 
rious preparations  to  conquer  England. 
His  correspondence,  relating  to  this  en- 
tei^prise,  with  discontented  noblemen  in 
Ireland,  is  curious  and  instructive  enough. 
As  the  correspondence  .of  the  Emperor 
relating  to  England  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished, we  must  forbear  from  speaking 
more  of  it  here,  and  content  om*selves 
with  stating  that  Charles  never  gave  up 
the  plan  of  bringing  England  under  his 
dictiition.  Moreover,  the  two  expeditions 
of.Charles  V.  to  the  north  coast  of  Africa 
were  nothing  else  than  the  beginning  of 
the  execution  of  his  plan  to  conquer  the 
Turkish  empire.  We  must  repeat  that 
we  do  not .  make  here  vagiie  surmises. 
We  speak  from  positive  knowledge.  Few 
state  papers  can  be  more  interesting  than 
the  dispatches  relating  to  this  enterprise 


which  were  exchanged  between  the  im- 
perial court,  the  Pope,  Venice,  and  the  fa- 
mous pirate  and  king,  Barbarossa.  Juan 
de  Vergara  was  sent  by  the  Erapci-or, 
in  the  year  1540,  to  Constantinople  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance,  with  13a rba- 
rossa  against  the  Sultan,  who  was  then 
his  suzerain  lord.  Barbarossa  received 
the  imperial  envoy  in  a  room,  the  furni- 
ture of  which  consisted  of  one  chair,  cov- 
ered with  green  velvet,  and  of  a  number 
of  woodeh  boxes,  contain. ng  gunpowder 
and  cannon  balls  for  the  fleet  of  the 
pirate.  Barbarossa,  seated  on  the  chair, 
and  the  imperial  envoy  on  a  box  which, 
for  aught  he  knew,  might  have  been  filled 
with  powder,  conversed,  often  for  hours 
together,  about  the  plans  of  the  Emperor, 
and  settled  the  destinies  of  kingdoms  and 
empires.  Such  dispatches  as,  for  instance 
that  of  Juan  de  Vergara,  dated  the  2Gth 
of  April,  1540,  have  all  the  stu-ring  inter- 
est of  a  romance. 

Suppose  we  knew  nothing  of  the  polit- 
ical plans  of  Charles  V.,  and  were  only 
informed  that  he  intended  to  add  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  the  Turkish  empire 
to  the  dominions  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed, what  would  our  judgment  of  his 
plans  be  ?  Would  we  not  see  at  a  glance 
that  he  aimed  at  a  revival  of  the  old  Ro- 
man empire  1  Did  not  the  countries  which 
he  already  possessed,  together  with  those 
which  he  intended  to  gain,  constitute  the 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire  before  its 
division  into  an  Eastern  and  Western 
empire  ? 

We  sincerely  regret  that  Mignet  had 
not  at  his  disposal  the  documents  which 
disclose  the  real  policy  of  Charles  V. 
Unacquainted  with  the  secret  plans  of 
the  Emperor,  he  was  unable  to  form  an 
adequate  judgment  of  the  conduct,  not 
only  of  Charles  V.,  but  also  of  Francis  I. 
Measures  which  he  ascribes  to  the  person- 
al ambition  of  the  King  of  France  were 
not  seldom  legitimate  acts  of  self-defence. 
Where  Mignet  reprehends  Francis  I., 
because  he  adopted  what  appears  to 
Mignet  an  ambitious  line  of  policy,  we 
are  inclined  to  reproach  him  for  the  want 
of  statesmanship  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose which  prevented  him  from  carrying 
it  out.  The  plans  of  the  Emperor  were 
foiled,  but  Francis  did  not  do  what  he 
ought  to  have  done  as  king  of  the  one 
great  kingdom  in  Christendom   which 
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was  strong  enough  to  offer  resistance  to 
Charles  V.  Francis  too  often  neglected 
his 'duties,  not  only  towards  France,  but 
also  towards  the  other  States  of  Europe, 
the  independence  of  which  depended  on 
him  more  than  on  any  other  prince. 

The  Rivalite  d£  Charles  Quint  et  de 
Franqois  /er,  by  Mignet,  opens  with  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  contest  of  the 
tsvo  rival  kings  for  the  imperial  crown  in 
1519.  Mignet  leads  us  over  the  same 
ground  ©n  which  another  historian  of 
high  reputation,  Leopold  Ranke,  has 
more  than  once  taken  us.  The  difference 
between  the  two  historians  is  as  great  as 
it  can  be  between  two  men  of  eminence. 
Leopold  Ranke  relates  to  us  the  facts  of 
history  in  a  more  or  less  general  form, 
adding  to  them  superabundant  detail, 
which  bears  testimony  to  his  gi*eat  indus- 
tiy,  but  which  we  could  wish  to  receive 
in  a  more  palatable  form.  In  the  works 
of  Ranke  weMo  not  see  the  persons  who 
were  the  actors ;  and  even  in  the  rare 
instances  where  they  become  visible  to  us, 
we  can  scarcely  distinguish  their  features. 
They  are  hazy  phantoms;  rather  shad- 
owy embodiments  of  general  ideas,  than 
living  men  with  warm  heart-blood  flow- 
ing through  their  veins,  and  originating 
passions  and  aspirations.  Mignet,  on  the 
other  hand,  inti'oduces  us  directly  to  the 
living  men.  We  meet  in  his  book,  princes, 
ministers,  generals,  and  ambassadors,  who 
are,  in  substance,  not  very  different  from 
persons  we  occasionally  meet  in  the  real 
world  in  which  we  live.  Through  them, 
and  only  through  them,  we  learn  the  af- 
fairs of  state  and  the  policy  of  their  days. 
Another  difference  between  the  French 
and  the  German  historian  consists  in  the 
circumstance  that  Mignet  is  always  per- 
fectly clear,  even  where  he  en's  from  im- 
perfect knowledge ;  while  Ranke  is  not 
seldom  almost  unintelligible,  even  when 
he  is  w^ell  infoimed.  Mignet  groups  his 
history  with  a  simplicity  and  an  artistic 
feeling  which  exercise  a  great  charm  on 
our  mind :  Ranke  is  confused,  and  wea- 
ries us.  We  read  Mignet  for  information 
and  for  pleasm-e ;  we  undergo  the  tire- 
some task  of  unriddling  Ranke  only  be- 
cause we  hope  to  learn  from  him.  As  for 
uncouth  words  of  eight,  and  sometimes 
of  more  syllables,*  into  which  Ranke  oc- 

*  For  instance^  "diess  nur-nicht-sich-cntgegen- 


casionally  twists  the  Gemian  langnage, 
we  do  not  think  that  Mignet  is  capable  of 
coining  anything  similar. 

Mignet' s  naiTative  of  the  intrigaes  of 
the  election  of  1519  is  excellent,  if  re- 
garded as  a  work  of  art.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  dirty  affair  has  ever  before 
been  nearly  so  well  related.  The  pnnoes 
electors  were  seven  in  number — the  Kinir 
of  Bohemia,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  Archbish- 
op of  Treves,  the  Prince  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, the  Markgrave  of  Brandenburg, 
and  the  Count  Palatine.  The  King  of 
Bohemia  was  a  minor,  and,  besides,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Charles.  He  could  be 
relied  upon.  Frederic,  Prince  Elector  of 
Saxony,  was  inaccessible  to  coiTuption. 
But  the  other  five  elector  vied  with  one 
another  as  to  which  of  them  would  com- 
mit the  most  contemptible  <acts  in  order 
to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  his  vote.  As 
early  as  in  the  year  1516,  Francis  had 
gained  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  In  the 
year  1517,  the  IkLirkgi-ave  of  Branden- 
burg j^old  his  vote  to  the  King  of  France, 
The  price  was  a  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Renee  of  France  with  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Markgrave,  a  dower  of  150,000  ecus 
d'or  (8,300,000  francs),  a  pension  of  4000 
livres  a  year,  and  another  pension  of  8000 
livres.  The  brother  of  the  Marksrrave 
was  Archbishop  of  Meiitz.  IIe*was  also 
bought  by  Francis.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Count  Palatine  was  won.  Francis  thus 
commanded  four  votes — that  is  to  say,  he 
had  assured  the  majority  of  votes  for  his 
election.  But  Maximilian  and  Charles 
did  not  remain  idle.  Offerini;  hi«4ier 
bribes  than  Francis,  they  bought  back 
the  votes  of  the  princes  electors,  so  that 
they  commanded  five  votes.  Only  the 
vote  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  re- 
mained to  the  King  of  Fmnce,  the  Prince 
Elector  of  Saxony  declaring  himself  nei- 
ther for  the  one  nor  for  the  other  candi- 
date. After  the  death  of  Maximilian  the 
intrigues  increased,  and  buying  and  sell- 
ing votes  was  earned  on  with  even  great- 
er shanaelessness  than  before.  Accents  of 
Charles  and  agents  of  Francis  travelled 
without  interruption  from  one  of  the  elec- 
tors to  the  other,  with  beasts  of  burden 
behind  them  laden  with  gold.    The  Pope 

setzen. "    Deutsche  Geachichte  im  Zaltalter  der  Ref-^ 
ormaiion^  3d  cditioa,  vol.  iv.,  p.  181. 
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and  the  King  of  England  also  took  part 
in  the  election  The  conduct  of  neither 
of  them  was  praiseworthy.  The  princes 
electors  promised  their  votes  in  formal 
treaties,  swore  to  them,  and  broke  their 
oaths  and  treaties  immediately  after- 
wards. At  one  time  Charles,  and  at  an- 
other time  Francis,  had  the  majority  of 
votes  promised  to  them.  The  Archbish- 
op of  Mentz  sold  his  vote  six  times,  every 
time  obtaining,  «r  attempting  to  obtain, 
a  higher  price  for  it.  The  scandalous 
proceedings  of  the  electors  at  last  roused 
the  people.  Citizens  and  peasants  armed 
themselves.  When  the  electors  went  to 
Frankfort,  Franz  Sickingeo,  at  the  head 
of  more  than  20,000  men,  marched  to  its 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  Diet  was 
opened  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  on  the 
28th  of  the  same  month,  the  princes  elec- 
tors, robed  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  pro- 
ceeded in  great  state  to  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  to  elect  the  future  Em- 
peror. The  Archbishop  of  Mentz  spoke 
tirst.  He  asked  whether  Francis,  Chirles, 
or  another  German  prince  ought  to  be 
elected,  and  answered  his  own  question 
•by  declaring  that  the  King  of  France 
could  not  be  elected,  becaHse  the  "  Gold- 
en Bull "  excluded  all  foreigners  from  the 
imperial  throne.  The  election  of  one  of 
the  smaller  princes  of  Germany,  he  added, 
>vould  be  attended  with  many  inconven- 
iences. Charles  was  therefore  the  only 
eligible  candidate,  and  the  Archbishop 
invited  the  other  electors  to  give  him 
their  votes.  Mignet  says  this  harangue 
produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  electors. 
Although  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  de- 
livered a  weak  speech  against  Charles, 
declaring  that  a  King  of  Spain  was  as 
much  a  foreigner  as  a  King  of  France,  all 
the  seven  electors  soon  came  to  an  under- 
standing, and  Charles  was  unanimously 
elected. 

A  modem  statesman  of  eminence  is 
said  to  have  observed,  that  the  method 
in  which  history  is  written  is  calculated 
to  injure  the  memory  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  past.  The  historian  can,  without  any 
great  difficulty,  form  his  judgment  wheth- 
er a  political  measure  of  the  past  has 
been  opportune  or  inopportune,  since  he 
knows,  or  can  know,  all  the  consequences 
of  it  which  afterwards  have  come  to  light. 
He  imparts  his  easily  obtained  knowledge 
to  his  reader.   Thus  the  author  as  well  as 


his  readers  assume  a  false  superiority  in 
statesmanship  and  in  judgment  over  the 
politician  who  had  to  decide  upoif  the 
adoption  of  political  measures,  at  a  time 
when  the  gi*eatest  sagacity  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  foresee  all  the  consequences 
which  wei'e  then  veiled  in  the  impenetra- 
ble mystery  of  the  future.  Those  who 
hold  these  opinions  advise  historians  to 
place  themselves  on  a  perfect  level  with 
the  kings  and  ministers  whose  actions 
they  describe,  waiving  all  the  advantages 
they  derive  from  the  knowledge  of  pos- 
terior events.  Mignet  seems  to  have  acted 
upon  this  advicfe.  He  carefully  conceals 
from  the  reader,  in  every  stage  of  his 
history,  what  is  to  happen  the  very  next 
day.  He  speaks  of  every  new  tergiver- 
sation of  an  elector,  of  every  vote  lost  or 
gained  by  either  of  the  candidates,  as 
though  it  could  influence  the  result  of  the 
election,  until  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
narrative  he  informs  us,  through  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  that  the  election 
of  Francis  was  impossible  from  the  be- 


ginnmg. 


We  take  exception  against  such  a 
method  of  writing  history.  In  a  work 
of  fiction,  it  is  both  legitimate  and  feasi- 
ble not  to  betray  the  least  notion  of  what 
will  happen  the  next  hour.  It  is  legiti- 
mate because  the  principal  object  for 
which  most  works  of  fiction  are  com- 
posed is  to  entertain  the  reader.  To 
excite  his  curiosity  is,  therefore,  perfectly 
allowable.  It  is  feasible,  because  the 
reader  of  a  novel  or  a  poem  does  not 
know  anything  beforehand  of  the  persons 
who  are  to  be  actors  in  the  stoiy.  Even 
if  the  names  are  historical,  the  reader 
knows  that  the  author  of  a  novel  or  of  a 
poem  is  not  bound  to  adhere  to.  histori- 
cally established  facts.  His  curiosity  to 
know  how  the  story  will  end,  can,  there- 
fore, be  kept  alive  by  the  reticence  of  the 
writer.  The  aim  of  the  historian,  on  the 
contraiy,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  explain 
the  character  of  men  who  have  really 
existed,  to  render  clearly  intelligible  facts 
which  have  really  occurred.  The  reader 
of  a  good  history  may  be  entertained  in 
reading  it,  but  his  entertainment  springs 
only  from  the  satisfaction  he  derives 
from  obtaining,  without  great  exertion,- 
more  accurate  knowledge  on  a  subject 
in  which  he  is  interested.  As  the  prin- 
cipal object  for  which  history  is  written 
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ig  to  impart  exact  information  on  em- 
inently complicated  subjects,  it  would 
bo  wrong  to  preclude  the  historian  from 
brins^inoj  to  bear  upon  them  all  his 
knowledge  of  what  has  happened  before 
or  afterwards,  whenever  it  is  likely  that 
greater  clearness  will  be  obtained  thereby. 
Besides,  the  readers  of  history,  with  the 
exception  of  the  most  ignorant,  have 
already  a  general  notion  of  the  persons 
whom  they  meet  in  the  narrative.  There 
is  j)robably  not  a  single  person  who 
knew  not  that  Charles  and  not  Francis 
was  elected  Emperor  before  he  opened 
the  RivalitA  de  Chivies  Quint  et  Francois 
Icr,  by  Mignet.  The  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  therefore,  cannot  be  excited  by 
carefully  qoncealing  the  final  result  of 
the  contest,  until  tlie  proper  moment  for 
disclosinij  it  lias  -arrived.  Thus  Mi;»net 
gains  nothing  by  the  method  he  has 
adopted  ;  while,  on  the  other  i.uud,  he 
creates  for  himself  great  dillicultios  which 
ho,  in  fact,  always  overcomes  in  respect 
to  art,  but  which  expose  hun  to  censure 
as  to  historical  accuracy. 

We  will  give  one  example.  In  the 
month  of  February,  1519,  Charles  sent 
11  is  ClLlmberlain  Armerstorff  to  the  Arch- 
bisliop  of  Mentz,  who  had  gone  over  to 
the  French  party.  The  Archbishop  de- 
clared to  the  envoy,  without  blushing, 
that  he  had  sold  his  vote  to  Francis, 
because  Francis  had  offered  him  a  hicjher 
price  for  it— adding,  however,  that  he 
would  sell  it  back  to  Charles,  if  Charles 
were  the  hiurhest  bidder.  Armerstorff  ask- 
cJ  the  Archbishop  how  much  iie  asked 
for  his  vote.  One  hundred  thousand 
florins  in  addition  to  what  Charles  had 
already  promised.  Such  was  the  answer 
of  the  Archbishop.  Armerstorff  thought 
that  the  demand  wa3  exorbitant,  and 
threatened  to  break  off  all  negotiations. 
The  Archbishop  reduced  then,  succes- 
sively, his  demands  to  eighty  thousand 
florins,  to  sixty  thousand  florins,  to  fifty 
thousand  florins,  and  contented  himself, 
at  last,  with  twenty  thousand  florins, 
which  were  to  be  paid  to  him  over  and 
above  the  moiiey  he  had  already  received, 
and  the  promise  which  had  already  been 
made  to  him.  When  the  bargain  was 
concluded,  he  opened  a  chest  and  showed 
to  Armerstorff  his  correspondence  with 
Francis  and  with  the  other  princes  elec- 
tors.    It  was  clear  from   these  letters 


that  the  French  liad  made  hira  mucli 
higher  offers,  which,  he  said,  he  refused 
from  patriotism  as  a  German  prince,  and 
from  love  for  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
As  Mignet  does  not  mention  the  Golden 
Bull  until  he  speaks  of  the  election  cere- 
monies, and  as  the  reader  is  not  likely  to 
remember  all  the  clauses  of  the  consti- 
tutional law  of  the  German  empire,  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  gets  credit  for  being 
not  quite  so  corrupted  as  at  first  he  ap- 
peared. As  he  foregoes  greater  pecu- 
niary advantages  from  considerations 
for  the  weal  of  his  country,  his  roguery 
seems  to  be  mitigated  by  some  better 
feelings.  Had,  however,  Mignet  eluci- 
dated the  behavior  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz  on  this  occasion  by  what  the  same 
Archbishop  said  and  did  a  few  months 
afterwards  in  the  church  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, in  Frankfort,  the  reader  would 
at  once  have  seen  that  the  Archbishop 
added  only  one  piece  more  of  hypocriti- 
cal knavery  to  his  lone:  list  of  rosxueries 
when  he  showed  his  letters  to  Armers- 
torff. He  took  credit  for  a  disinterested- 
ness which  he  diil  not  possess.  He  knew 
that  the  Golden  Bull  excluded  Francis 
from  the  imperial  throne.  He  had  not 
the  least  doubt,  and  could  not  have  any 
doubt,  that  the  Golden  Bull  was  then  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  empire.  The 
election  of  Francis  was  therefore  an  im- 
possibility, and  all  the  promises  made  by 
the  French  on  account  of  the  election  of 
the  King  of  France  were  destined  not 
to  be  fill (i lied.  As  he  had  already  ob- 
tained all  the  money  Francis  was.  able 
or  willing  to  pay  iu  advance,  the  priucs 
elector  sacrificed  nothing  that  was  worth 
having. 

]\Iore  serious  is  the  difficulty  wliich 
Mignet  creates  for  himself  with  respect 
to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  King  of  France.  Francis  was  cer- 
tainly a  chivalrous  prince,  and  chivalrous 
princes  not  seldom  think  that  laws  are 
made  only  to  be  read  and  explained  by 
old  judges  in  dingy  law  courts.  For 
young  people,  living  in  splendid  palaces, 
they  do  not  exist.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Francis  did  not 
occupy  himself  with  the  clauses  of  the 
Golden  Bull,  which,  though  called  Gold- 
en because  the  original  was  preserved  in 
a  golden  case,  was  a  rather  lengtliy  ■  and 
dry  statute,  written  iu  barbarous  LaUiL 
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Mignet,  placing  himself  on  a  perfect 
level  with  Francis,  follows  him  through 
all  his  election  manoeuvres,  apparently 
as  unconcerned  about  the  fatal  clause  as 
the  chivalrous  king  himself. 

It  is  agreeable  to  be  in  gay  company, 
and  it  is  a  kind  of  moral  luxury  to  despise 
avaricious  misers  robed  in  purple  gowns. 
But  the  company  of  mopey  -  dealers, 
whether  they  live  in  a  back  street,  or  are 
princes  electors  of  the  Holy  Empire,  is 
notoriously  dangerous  for  young  fast  men. 
An  old  and  experienced  friend  should 
warn  them,  and  show  them  the  evil 
consequences  of  improvidence.  Mignet 
has  permitted  the  best  occasion  to  make 
use  of  his  superior  wisdom  to  slip  away, 
not  purposely,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
plan  he  has  adopted.  He  cannot  show 
that  Francis  is  a  fool,  because  the  folly 
is  never  visible  until  it  is  too  late-  to 
mend  it.  Mignet,  indeed,  does  not  go 
BO  far  as  to  let  Francis  I.  off  without  a 
very  sensible  reprimand.  He  most  ju- 
diciously observes  that  the  King  of 
France  ought  to  have  employed  his  in- 
fluence with  the  electors,  in  order  to 
carry  the  election  of  one  of  the  smaller 
German  princes.  But  such  general  re- 
marks are  of  little  weight,  especially  after 
the  whole  story  has  been  told  so  charm- 
ingly and  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that 
almost  every  w^ord  remains  engraved  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader. 

We  do  not  grudge,  however,  that 
Francis  I.  is  so  leniently  treated  by  his 
historian.  As  we  find  the  chivalrous 
king,  only  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  mis- 
erable prisoner  in  the  Alcazar  at  Madrid, 
we  do  not  think  that  his  example  is  cal- 
culated to  encourage  other  young  princes 
to  proceed  in  matters  of  state  in  a  thought- 
less, improvident  manner.  But  what  we 
complain  of  is  that  Mignet  has  not  given 
us  his  opinion  on  those  subjects  which 
mostly  interest  us.-  There  is  no  other 
alternative:  either  the  princes  electors, 
together  with  the  whole  German  people, 
were  utterly  corrupted,  or  King  Francis 
together  with  his  statesmen,  was  utterly 
incapable  of  governing  a  great  State. 

It  Francis  I.  had  any  well  -  founded 
reason  to  believe  that  five  corrupted 
princes  electors  were  able  to  break  the 
clearest  law  and  to  sell  the  empire  to  a 
foreigner,  the  German  people  must  have 
abdicated  its  own  nationality,  and,   in 


fact,  renounced  all  and  every  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  an  independent  nation.  As 
long  as  any  degree  of  national  feeling 
remained  in  the  people,  it  could  not  have 
looked  as  an  idle  spectator  on  the  greatest 
national  disgrace.  Such  an  utter  decay 
of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe 
at  a  time  when  the  Reformation  was 
spreading  from  it  over  Europe  would,  if 
true,  be  one  of  the  most  important  facts 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Germany  had  not  then  sunk 
to  the  lowest  depth  of  national  decay,  the 
election  of  Francis  was,  from  the  very 
beginning,  impossible,  and  he  was  simply 
swindled  by  the  princes  electors.  The 
manner  in  which  that  was  done  was  so 
gross,  so  transparently  ludicrous,  that  it 
is  diflicult  to  decide  whether  the  dishon- 
esty of  the  princes  electors,  or  the  utter 
incapability  of  the  French,  was  the  more 
contemptible.  The  government  of  a 
great  natign  in  the  hands  of  so  decidedly 
unable  rulers,  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  been  a  fact  not  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  historian.  In  this  case,  it 
would  derive  additional  importance  from 
the  circumstance  that  Charles  was  at  the 
same  time  preparing  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing his  universal  empire.  If  any 
king,  at  any  time,  was  in  duty  bound  to 
husband  the  resources  of  his  kingdom, 
Francis  had  that  obligation,  threatened 
as  he  was  with  the  danger  of  being  re- 
duced to  the  position  of  a  mere  vassal. 
Whichever  side  of  the  alternative  may 
be  the  true  one,  we  regret  that  Mignet 
has  not  entered  upon  this  subject. 

The  method  "  recommended  by  the 
modern  statesman'of  eminence,**  to  write 
history  without  injuring  tlie  memory  of 
the  politicians  of  the  past,  seems  to  us  con- 
ducive to  shirking  the  great  questions  in 
which  we  are  more  interested  than  in  the 
fame  of  the  politicians.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, Mignet,  will  soon  return  to  the  old 
system,  and  leave  it  to  younger  men  to 
try  their  ability  in  devising  innovations. 
His  opinion  carries  too  great  weight. 
We  lose  too  much  if  he  withholds  it 
from  us  on  questions  of  vital  impor- 
tance. 

There  occur  some  minor  inaccuracies 
in  the  first  portion  of  the  Rlvalite  de 
Charles  Quint  et  de  Franqois  ler^  which 
it  will  suffice  shortly  to  mention.  Mig- 
net for  instance,  states  that  almost  the 
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whole  of  Europe  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  Francis  when  he  gained  the  bat- 
tle of  Marignan.  The  fact  is,  that  Francis 
was  at  that  time  the  ally  of  England,  of 
Charles,  and  of  Venice.  King  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  and  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian had  concluded  a  truce  with  him,  and 
Pope  Leo  X.  was  carrying  on  negotia- 
tions of  peace.  The  "  TEuropo  presque 
entierementconjure'e  contre  lui'*  consisted 
in  nothing  more  than  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
who  had  taken  a  strong  body  of  Swiss 
mercenaries  ipto  his  pay.  The  battle 
was  fought  by  French  troops  and  Ger- 
man lansquenets  on  the  one  side,  and 
Swiss  mercenaries  on  the  other.  But 
such  errors  are  unimportant,  as  they  do 
not,  strictly  speaking,  belong  to  the  his- 
tory. They  are  only  made  use  of  as 
adornment,  which,  by  the  way,  is  em- 
ployed with  a  sparing  hand. 

Here  we  must  break  off. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Mivalite  do 
Charles  Quint  et  de  Franqois  ler  would  be 
nearly  perfect,  if  Mignet  had  not  com- 
mitted the  fundamental  eiTor  of  referring 
the  origin  of  the  struggles  between 
Charles  and  Francis  to  personal  and  cas- 
ual influences.  The  further  this  history 
proceeds  the  more  it  will  suffer  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
it  is  built.  This  fault,  which  is  excusable, 
perhaps  inevitable,  in  the  present  state 
of  imperfect  historical  information,  has 
been  voluntarily  increased  by  our  author's 
adoption  of  a  method  of  narrating  his 
history  which  gives  him  full  scope  for 
liis  high  artistic  qualification,  but  which 
eliminates  from  his  book  precisely  those 
questions  which  are  of  paramount  in- 
terest G.  B. 


Saturday  Rcviovr. 
THE    USES   OF    FICTION". 

Mr.  Mill  has  said,  in  one  of  his  Disser- 
tations, that  the  only  two  modes  in  which 
an  individual  mind  could  hope  to  exercise 
much  direct  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
contemporaries  were  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  or  as  the  editor  of  a  London 
newspaper.  This  limitation  may  have 
been  coiTect  enough  when  Mr.  Mill  made 
it,  some  thirty  years  ago,  but  we  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  these 
days  a  third  influence  ought  to  be  added 


to  the  list — namely,  that  of  the  popular 
novelist.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  we  refer  exclusively  to  nov- 
elists who,  by  profound  reflection  or  a 
quick  natural  insight  into  character  and 
life,  have  arrived  at  something  like  con- 
sistent and  manageable  theories  of  the 
social  conditions  which  surround  them, 
and  not  to  novelists  whose  chief  claim  to 
popularity  is  the  skill  with  which  they 
can  keep  the  reader,  for  so  many  hundred 
pages,  in  suspense  as  to  whether  the 
charming  heroine  has  really  murdered 
her  first  husband,  or  what  may  be  her 
exact  relationship  to  the  mysterious  or- 
phan. Novels  which  depend  for  their 
success  upon  ingenuity  of  this  kind  may 
be  classed  with  clever  conjuring  tricks, 
fearful  ascents  up  spiral  staircases,  tre- 
mendous headers  into  unseen  feather- 
beds,  or  any  other  feats  whose  sole 
object  is  to  excite  and  amuse.  They 
enable  any  one  in  want  of  occupation 
to  get  thi'ough  so  many  hours  without 
being  bored ;  and  hence  the  large  deiniii  I 
which  nowadays  exists  for  them  amoii -^ 
the  constantly  increi^sing  class,  popularly 
typified  by  young  ladies  and  guardsmen, 
who  take  to  light  literature,  as  rich  mju 
lake  to  politics  or  any  other  profession, 
merely  as  a  means  of  killing  time. 

But  a  novelist  who  has  clear  and  defi- 
nite* views  upon  the  social  or  other  prob- 
lems of  contemporaiy  life  may,  it  appears 
to  us,  exercise  in  these  days  a  scarcely  less 
direct,  though  obviously  a  less  immediate 
influence  upon  his  age  than  either  of  the 
two  classes  formerly  singled  out  by  Mr. 
Mill.  Indeed,  he  owes  his  influence,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  very  cause  which 
apparently  induced  Mr.  Mill  to  make  this 
limitation — namely,  to  the  fact  that,  from 
the  countless  multitude  of  books  yearly 
issuing  from  the  press,  it  is  generally 
considered  necessary  to  have  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  so  many  authors  that 
it  becomes  impossible  thoroughly  to  mas- 
ter the  docU'ines  of  any  one.  Even  the 
best  books  are,  as  a  rule,  "bolted" — 
rarely,  after  Bacon's  advice,  "  chewed ;  '* 
and  there  is,  accordingly,  no  process  of 
intellectual  diijestion  sufficient  to  leave  a 
permanent  effect  upon  the  mind.  The 
effect  is  scarcely  more  durable  than  that 
made  by  one  forcible  article  in  a  daily 
newspaper,  or  one  telling  speech  in  Par- 
liament ;  and,  inasmuch  as  articles  and 
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speeches  innumerable  may  be  given  in 
saccession  to  the  public  in  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  matm*e  and  produce  one 
thoughtful  book,  the  author  has  no  chance 
whatever  against  the  journalist  or  the 
politician.  This  complaint  of  Mr.  Mill's 
may  be  applicable  to  books  written  solely 
for  instruction,  especially  if  they  rise  be- 
yond the  level  of  the  ordinary  popular 
point  of  view.  Books  of  this  dass  may 
as  well  be  left  unread  altogether  as  bolted 
—for  any  permanent  salutary  effect  they 
can  produce  upon  the  mind.  Indeed, 
they  are  better  left  unread,  sinoe  a  too 
hasty  perusal  will  not  merely  leave  the 
reader  as  ignorant  as  it  found  him,  which 
would  involve  nothing  worse  than  loss  of 
time,  but  will  expose  him  to  what  Plato 
pronounced  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
forms  of  ignorance — the  ignorance  of 
one's  ignorance.  But  Mr.  Mill's  theory 
docs  not  appear  to  us  to  be  applicable  to 
the  novel,  since,  unlike  a  didactic  work, 
it  may  be  bolted,  and  yet  leave  upon  the 
mind  a  perfectly  clear  and  lasting  impres- 
sion of  the  doctrine  it  is  intended  to  con- 
vey. The  reasons  of  this  are  obvious. 
The  doctrine  is  not  clothed  in  abstract 
conceptions  which,  to  be  fully  and  clearly 
comprehended,  require  thoughtful  reflec- 
tion, but  in  concrete  instances  which 
come  home  at  once  to  the  feeblest  com- 
prehension. It  may,  moreover,  be  spread 
over  a  long  and  varied  series  of  incidents, 
each  more  or  less  remotely  illustrative  of 
it,  and  this  with  a  diffuseness  and  ampli- 
fication which  would  be  utterly  inadmis- 
sible in  a  philosophical  treatise.  To 
borrow  Archbishop  Whately's  simile, 
just  as  food  must  have  bulk  as  well  as 
nutriment,  the  stomach  requiring  a  ''  cer- 
tain degree  of  distention  "  to  enable  it  to 
act  properly,  so  do  the  generality  of 
minds  assimilate  knowledge  far  more 
readily  and  perfectly  if  it  is  spread  for 
them  over  a  tolerably  large  surface,  than 
if  it  is  concentrated,  no  matter  how 
clearly  and  forcibly,  in  small  compass. 
And  although,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, the  novelist  must  exercise  a  less 
imimediate  influence  than  the  journalist 
or  the  politician,  he  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  advantage  over  them,  if  he  be 
a  popular  writer  of  the  first  class,  that  he 
addresses  a  far  larger  audience  among 
that  educated  portion  of  the  community 
who  do  most  to  create  public  opinion  on 
Niw  SrauBS—VoL.  v..  No.  1. 


important  questions  of  the  day.  A  really 
first-rate  novel  is  read,  sooner  or  later, 
by  almost  every  one  with  any  pretensions 
to  education,  while  there  are  thousands 
of  educated  people  who  only  occasionally 
interest  themselves  in  a  newspaper  article 
or  a  political  speech.  The  great  majority 
of  women,  while  they  make  it  a  point 
of  honor  to  i^ead  thQ  first,  rarely  trouble 
themselves  about  the  last  two,  and  the 
share  which  women  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  public  opinion  on  all  really 
fundamental  questions  is  far  greater  than 
it  appeal's. 

But  it  is  indirectly  —  in  subtle  and 
permanent  impressions  upon  the  whole 
character,  not  in  the  direct  formation  of 
this  or  that  special  opinion — that  the  in- 
fluence of  a  novelist  of  high  order  is 
most  powerfully  exercised  upon  his  age. 
It  is  astonishing  how  little  Englishmen 
as  a  rule  appreciate  the  tendency  of  the 
novel  to  develop  imagination,  or  ratlier 
how  little  importance  they  attach  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  faculty.  Nine  fathers 
out  of  ten,  for  instance,  would  far  rather 
see  their  children  absorbed  in  scientific 
experiments  with  the  microscope,  or  puz- 
zling their  brains  over  tough  botanical 
names^  than  poring  over  one  of  Scott's 
novels.  In  some  families  the  last  amuse- 
ment is  strictly  interdicted,  and  in  nearly 
all  it  is  rather  tolerated  than  encouraged, 
as  an  inevitable  concession  to  the  great 
truth  that  boys  will  be  boys.  Even  this 
amiable  concession  is  confined  to  the  well- 
to-do  classes ;  and  works  of  fiction  are 
regarded,  like  indigestible  sweetmeats 
and  heavy  puddings,  as  unwholesome 
luxuries  only  to  be  adventured  upon  by 
the  rich.  Few  teachers  would  have  cour- 
age enough  to  countenance  the  startling 
heresy  that  the  child  of  a  poor  man  is 
not  grievously  wasting  his  time  if  he 
devotes  to  works  of  imagination  hours 
that  might  be  occupied  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  or  mechanics. 
It  may  be  sound  enough,  as  an  educa- 
tional theory,  that  the  development  of 
the  imaginative  faculty  should  precede 
that  of  the  faculties  which  natural  science 
is  best  adapted  to  train.  But  then  this 
theory  assumes  that  imagination  has 
uses  which  makes  its  development  worth 
aiming  at;  and  the  ordinary  notion  of 
the  so-called  practical  mind,  the  common- 
est type  of  the  English  mind,  is  that 
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imagiDation  may  be  all  very  well  for 
those  who  want  to  be  poets  or  artists  or 
novelists,  bat  that  it  is  a  gift  rather  dan- 
gerous than  otherwise  to  those  who  would 
qualify  themselves  for  more  lucrative  or 
more  substantial  professions.  It  may  be 
a  question,  it  is  said,  how  far  even  the 
son  of  the  rich  man,  who  has  his  way  in 
the  world  smoothed  before  him,  ought 
deliberately  to  be  encouraged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  faculty  so  likely  to  give  him 
a  romantic  and  unbusinesa-like  turn  of 
mind ;  but  there  csm  be  no  question  that 
it  is  absurd  to  encourage  the  indulgence 
of  such  vagaries  in  the  poor.  The  prac- 
tical people  who  hold  this  view  strangely 
enough  overlook  the  strictly  practical  ef- 
fects of  imagination  upon  character  and 
the  conduct  oi  life.  We  mean  more  es- 
pecially that  kind  of  imagination  which 
it  is  the  direct  and  immediate  tendency 
of  fiction  to  educe  and  strengtiien,  and 
which  we  may  call  the  dramatic  imagina- 
tion— "  the  powOT  by  which  one  human 
being  enters  into  the  mind  and  circum- 
stances of  another,''  or  which  '<  enables  us, 
by  a  voluntary  effort,  to  conceive  the  ab- 
sent as  if  it  were  present,  the  imaginary 
as  if  it  were  real,  and  to  clothe  it  m  the 
feelings  which,  if  it  were  indeed  real,  it 
would  bring  along  with  it"  This  is  the 
power  which  fiction  does  most  to  foster, 
which  can  be  cultivated  to  its  proper  per- 
fection only  when  the  mind  still  retains 
the  plasticity  and  impressibility  of  youth, 
and  the  strictly  practical  consequences  of 
which  are  altogether  overlooked  when  it 
is  treated  as  if  it  were  of  no  marketable 
value  to  any  one  but  the  intellectual  artist 
Fanciful  as  to  some  may  appear  the  con- 
nection between  the  want  of  this  dra- 
matic faculty  and  the  prevalence  of  crime 
aniong  the  poorer  classes,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  crimes 
are  directly  traceable  to  the  criminal's 
inability  to  realiae,  with  sufficient  vivid- 
ness to  serve  as  a  deterrent,  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  his  act.  At  least  this  is 
the  opinion  of  a  really  practical  man  like 
Lord  Stanley,  who  has  devoted  much 
time  and  labor  to  statistics  bearing  upon 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  population, 
and  who  rarely  delivers  an  opinion  which 
he  has  not  matured.  He  holds  that  the 
sudden,  and  sometimes  almost  unintelli- 
gible, acts  of  brutal  violence  for  which 
the  very  poor  are  comparatively  so  noto- 


rious, are  for  the  most  part  due  to  the 
fiM)t  that  the  criminal,  like  a  mere  animal, 
cannot  '*  conceive  the  absent  as  if  it  were 
present" — cannot  bring  before  his  mind, 
with  lifelike  distinctness,  the  fatal  results 
that  must  follow  from  his  crime.  The 
temptation  is  visibly  present  before  him ; 
his  punishment  lies  in  the  unseen  future. 
Upon  this  incapacity  is  based  the  only 
pMlosophical  defence  of  public  executions. 
They  impress  vividly  upon  the  popular 
mind  consequences  whidi  it  h&a  not 
imagination  enough  to  picture  for  itself 
We  have  instanced  the  poorer  classes 
simply  because  their  case  exhibits  most 
forcibly  the  practical  value  of  imagination, 
and  an  extreme  case  does  as  well  as  any 
other  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  But 
of  course  the  same  principle  applies,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  classes  and 
professions.  Imagination  is  often  most 
wanted  in  those  pursuits  from  which  the 
'^  practical  mind  "  would  be  most  anxious 
to  exclude  it  It  is,  for  instance,  about 
the  last  quality  which  would  be  consid- 
ered desirable  for  a  statesman  by  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  class  who  despise  novels 
as  conveying  unpractical,  unmarketable 
knowledge,  and  who  would  think  a  taste 
for  mechanics  a  far  more  promising 
symptom  in  the  youthful  mind  than  a  taste 
for  Ivanhoe.  Yet  it  is  to  Lord  Dalhousie's 
want  of  imagination  that  a  historian  of 
Mr.  E[aye's  ability  attributes  the  fatal 
policv  that  led  to  the  Indian  mutiny. 
In  his  Idfe  of  Lord  George  Bentinek,  Mr. 
Disraeli  declares  this  scune  defect  to  have 
been  the  weak  point  in  the  political 
genius  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  Mr.  Mill 
finds  the  defect  vitiating  the  whole  philo- 
sophical system  of  so  great  a  thinker  as 
Bentham. 

The  use  of  fiction  in  developing  what 
we  have  called  dramatic  imagination  has 
a  scarcely  less  important  bearing  upon 
the  moral,  than  we  have  seen  it  to  have 
upon  the  intellectual,  side  of  character. 
Deficiency  in  the  two  great  social  virtues, 
justice  and  benevolence,  is  less  often  due 
to  conscious  dishonesty  or  heartlessness 
than  to  inability  to  '^  enter  into  the  mind 
and  circumstances "  of  the  suffering  or 
the  injured — ^to  look  at  the  matter  not 
exclusively  from  your  own,  but  also  from 
his  point  of  view.  People  cry  over  ficti- 
tious suffering  in  a  novel  who  hear  almost 
unmoved  of  the  &r  worse  miseries  ao- 
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tnally  inflioted  by  oar  workhoofie  system 
npon  the  poor.     A  superficial  obsenrer 
may  pronoonce   snoh  people  guilty  of 
sham  sentiment,  and  assert    that  they 
sympathize  so  readily  with  fictitious  woe 
merely  because  it  threatens  no  demand 
upon  the  pocket    But  a  more  charitable, 
and  certainly  not  less  philosophical,  ex- 
planatkm  oi  thdr  inconsistency  is  that 
the  imi^nation  of  the  novelist  brings 
far  more  vividly  before  them  the  suffering 
which  is  fictitious  than  their  own  imagi- 
nation can  bring  the  suffering  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  real.     It  is  cer- 
tainly odd  that  good  and  pious  people 
should  wage  such  strenuous  war  against 
a  class  of  Mrritings  which  contribute  per- 
hf^  more  than  any  other  towards  the 
foundation  of  all  true  goodness  and  piety, 
the  power  of  enlarged  and  ready  sympa- 
thy.     How  &r  such  writings  conduce  to 
what  should  be  their  other  great  function, 
that  of  elevating  the  character  by  setting 
before  the  reader  great  aims  and  ennobling 
conceptions  of  life,  must  depend  very 
much  upon  whether  tiie  author  is  pre- 
pared to  make    a  certain  sacrifice  of 
popularity.    It  is  perhaps  impossible  for 
a  writer  of  fiction  to  work  on  a  level 
much  above  the  ordinary  national  charac- 
ter, the  average  aspirations  and  pursuits 
of  the   day,  and  yet  remain   generally 
popular.      And  since  popularity  means 
money  —  and  novels,  like  most    other 
things,  are,  as  a  rule,  made  to  sell — there 
is  an  almost  insuperable  temptation  to 
endeavor  to  keep  on  a  level  with,  and 
refiect,    the    national  sentiment,  rather 
than  to  endeavor  to  raise  and  refine  it. 
The  larger  and  more  varied  the  number  of 
readers,  the  greater  becomes  the  necessity 
of  consulting  average  tastes.      This  is, 
we  tiiink,  the  main  cause  why  most  of 
the  popular  fiction  of  the  present  day  is 
so  intensely  commonplace  in  its  general 
tone — why  it  so  studiously  avoids  what- 
ever borders  on  the  heroic.     The  noblest 
novel  that  our  generation  has  yet  seen, 
Eomola^  is  by  no  means    popular;  we 
might  also  say  that  it  is  unpopular,  con- 
sidering its  author's  commanding  repu- 
tation.    And  in  Felix  Holt  the  same  great 
writer  has  no  doubt  sacrificed  popularity 
in  presenting  a  hero  for  whom  the  money- 
making,  pushing   ^<  gigmanity "  of  this 
age  has  so  littie  sympathy.     But  although 
contemporaneous  fiction  is  so  fax  obliged 


to  abdicate  its  proper  functions  and 
firain  from  working  counter  to  national 
prejudice,  it  may  still  daim  the  credit 
of  reflecting  the  healthiest  and  heartiest 
aspects  of  the  national  character ;  for  the 
sensational  trash  which  is  just  now  all 
the  rage  seems  only  an  excrescence  which 
will  pass  away  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared. 
And  the  present  practical  age  scarcely 
does  sufficient  justice  to  the  beneficial 
influence  which  fiction,  even  when  it 
works  only  at  the  average  level,  may 
exerdse  upon  the  national  mind. 


London  Sooletj. 
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*'  Full  many  a  irayeller  oft  hath  sighed. 
And  pensive  wept  the  Counteu*  fkll ; 
As  wandering  onward  they  espied 
The  haunted  towers  of  Gunmor  Hall. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
many  pleasant  spots  surrounding  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  is  the  village  of^Cum- 
nor.  Not  that  there  is  anything  intrin- 
sically exciting  about  it.  By  no  means. 
Scores  of  similar  spots  stait  up  along  tiie 
traveller's  path  in  a  day's  journey — all 
wonderfully  alike,  and  all  passed  through 
with  uniform  indifierenca  In  all  you 
see  the  church  on  the  hill,  the  one  street, 
the  inn  and  the  forge,  the  children  in  the 
roads,  and  the  geese  in  the  pond.  Any 
one  specimen  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
any  other,  and  Cumnor  may  stand  as  the 
type  of  the  whole  class.  In  itself,  there- 
fore, Cumnor  is  commonplace;  but  as 
the  scene  of  a  romantic  episode  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  of  that  tale  of  love 
— perhaps,of  crime — in  which  are  linked 
the  names  of  Amy  Robsart  and  Dudley 
Earl  of  Leicester,  this  village  is  invested 
with  romantic  associations  which  serve  to 
distinguish  it  fi*om  its  kind. 

Heuce  it  is,  that  during  the  long  days 
of  summer  many  a  young  collegian  may 
be  seen — Kenilworih  in  vhand — posting 
along  the  road  which  leads  direct 
from  the  university  to  this  quiet  hamlet ; 
and  arrive  there  when  you  may,  it  will  be 
strange  if  there  are  not  groups  of  stran- 
gers in  the  churchyard,  or  at  the  inn, 
anxious  to  identify  the  various  features  of 
the  locality  with  those  described  so  viv- 
idly, yet  with  so  littie  regard  to  &ots,  in 
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tbe  pages  of  the  famous  novel.  The  chief 
objects  of  inquiry  are  Cumnor  Hall,  or 
Place,  the  residence  of  Anthony  Foster, 
and  the  prison  of  the  hapless  Amy ;  and 
tlie  Black  Bear,  the  sole  hostelry  of  the 
village,  kept  by  honest  Giles  Gosling. 
These  are  the  only  points  indicated  by 
the  novelist,  and  it  is  in  connection  with 
them  that  aU  the  action  of  the  story,  so 
far  as  Cumnor  is  concerned,  is  described 
,  as  passing.  And  let  me  say  at  Hfnee,  lest 
tlie  romantic  traveller  should  prepare  to 
entertain  expectations  never  to  be  grati- 
fied, that  of  these  edifices  no  traces  now 
remain.   The  moonbeams  no  longer  silver 


"The  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 


If 


The  walls  have  for  years  been  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  as  for  the  oaks — if  any 
ever  existed  on  the  spot  except  in  the  im- 
agination of  the  poet — they  have  disap- 
peared, and  given  place  to  a  few  strag- 
gling elms  of  comparatively  recent 
growth,  but  which  are  regarded  by  the 
credulous  as  indicating  the  line  of  an 
apocryphal  avenue.  A  grass  -  grown 
mound  in  an  inclosed  field  alone  shows 
the  site  of  the  Hall ;  and  though  local  tra- 
dition points  out  a  barn  as  occupying  the 
place  of  the  inn,  and' there  is  still  exhib- 
ited the  signboard  of  Giles  Gosling,  anti- 
quarian research  has  gone  far  to  prove  the 
alleged  house  an  impossibility,  the  sign- 
board a  forgery,  and  Giles  himself  a  myth. 
Still,  the  village  is  worth  a  visit.  The 
site  of  the  Hall  is  cleai-ly  enough  indicated 
to  impart  an  added  vividness  to  the  de- 
sci'iptive  pages  of  Kenilworth  which,  so 
far  as  generals  go,  do  not  greatly  sin 
against  accuracy,  though  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  said  never  to  have  been  at  Cum- 
nor, and  there  is  a  bondrfide  tomb  in  the 
church  sufficiently 'deserving  attention,  as 
that  of  Anthony  Foster.  The  loss  of  the 
remains  of  the  Hall  itself  we  owe  to  the 
lately  deceased  Earl  of  Abingdon.  What 
motives  could  have  influenced  that  no- 
bleman in  ordering  the  destruction  of  so 
interesting  a  relic  we  can  only  conject- 
ure, more  especially  as  the  ground  upon 
which  it  stood  does  not  appear  to  be 
turned  to  any  profitable  account  The 
villagers  have  it,  that  his  lordship  was 
apprehensive  of  too  great  an  influx  of  vis- 
itors after  the  appearance  of  Kenilworth ; 
but  as  that  circumstance  would  only  have 


tended  to  improve  the  prospects  of  the 
place,  and,  consequently,  the  value  of  the 
Earl's  property,  the  account  seems  hardly 
feasible.  Fortunately,  before  its  destruc- 
tion, it  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  capable  of  appreciating  its  interest 
and  value,  and  who  have  given*  us  both 
pictorial  and  descriptive  records  of  its 
main  features.  From  these  descriptions, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Hall  was  situa- 
ted on  the  western  side  of,  and  was  at- 
tached to,  Cumnor  churchyard.  It  was 
a  building  in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style, 
of  no  great  architectural  pretensions,  and, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  foundations,  it 
was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle. 
The  entrance  was  by  an  avenue  of  trees 
from  the  north.  Amy  Robsart's  suite  of 
apartments  were  on  the  western  side  of 
the  quadrangle.  On  that  side,  also,  but 
distant  from  them  by  the  entire  length  of 
the  long  gallery,  was  the  flight  of  stairs 
down  which  she  was  reported  to  have 
fallen.  The  Hall  was  sun'ounded  by  a 
park  of  some  extent,  which  is  now,  with 
the  exception  of  an  acre  or  two,  surround- 
ed by  a  stone  wall,  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  barn  which  the  villagers 
point  out  as  occupying  the  site  of  the 
Black  Bear,  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Hall,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  public 
road.  If  it  stood  there  at  the  date  of  the 
adventures  described  in  the  romance,  it 
must  have  been  directly  opposite  the  en- 
trance avenue,  which  is  not  a  very  prob- 
able circumstance,  and  certainly  is  not 
implied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  we  con- 
stantly hiar  of  "going  up  to  the  Place,** 
whereas,  the  proper  expression  would 
have  been  "  going  across  "  to  it.  The  fic- 
titious signboard,  which  has  painted  on 
it  the  well-known  sign  of  the  bear  and 
ragged  staff  (the  arms  of  the  Warwick 
family),  hangs  up  in  front  of  an  inn  of 
that  name  on  the  western  side  of  the  field 
in  which  the  Hall  stood. 

For  the  sake  of  the  story  with  which 
they  are  associated,  these  details  interest. 
And  in  thinking  them  over,  the  mind 
naturally  raises  the  question — interesting 
in  a  literary  point  of  view — as  to  what  the 
truth  of  that  story  really  was  t  How  far 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  narrative  is  consistent 
with  the  teachings  of  history?  What 
was  intrinsic  about  it — what  mere  inven- 
tion! That  he  took  liberties  with  his 
subject  is  obvious  on  the  very  face  of  the 
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TomaDce;  but  to  what  extent  did  the 
poetic  license  cany  him  1  The  matter  is 
in  itself  interesting,  and  it  becomes  also 
of  some  importance  that  it  should  receive 
some  little  elucidation,  inasmuch  as  many 
readers  have  a  strong  faith  in  the  historic 
teachings  of  Sir  Walter;  and  even  on 
those  minds  disposed  to  be  on  their  guard, 
the  impression  produced  by  his  vivid  and 
exciting  narratives  is  so  much  stronger 
than  that  derived  from  any  history  writ- 
ten in  the  old,  tedious,  jog-trot  style,  that 
erroneous  ideas  are  pretty  sure  to  prevail 
generally  upon  any  subject  which  has 
come  under  his  hand. 

As,  owing  partly  to  a  taste  for  lighter 
tare,  partly  to  the  constant  issue  of  new 
works  of  fiction,  the  Scott  novels  are  not 
so  widely  read  now  as  they  were  ten 
years  ago,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to 
find  people  who  are  not  "  up  in  Scott,"  it 
may  be  as  well  to  prefix  a  slight  resume 
from  memory,  of  the  chief  incidents  of 
KenUworth,    The  Earl  of  Leicester  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Amy,  daughter  of 
Sir  Hugh  Robsart    He  has  induced  her 
to  quit  her  father's  roof ;  has  married  her, 
and  has  provided  a  magnificent  suite  of 
apartments  at  Cumnor  Place  for  her  re- 
ception.    Meanwhile,  he  has  risen  in  fa- 
vor with  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Queen, 
and  there  has  commenced  the  struggle 
between  love  and  ambition.  But  for  Amy, 
the  seci'eted  wife,  he  might  perhaps  be- 
come King  of  England !     Time  passes  : 
the  struggle  becomes  more  severe,  and, 
as  it  proceeds.  Amy  becomes  impatient  of 
confinement  in  what  is,  in  fact,  her  prison 
at  Cumnor,  her  jailer  being  Anthony 
Foster,   drawn  as  a  sour,    puritanical, 
miserly  curmudgeon,  with  an  only  daugh- 
t^,  known  as  the  pretty  Janet     Amy  is 
naturally  anxious  to  be  publicly  avowed 
and  presented  at  court  as  the  wife  of 
Leicester,  who  half  yields  to  her  impor- 
tunities, and  is  only  restrained  by  the 
sneers  of  his  follower,  Richard  Varney: 
The  story  approaches  its  climax,  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  visits  Kenilwoith  Castle, 
and  Amy,  escaping  from  Camnor,  and 
travelling  thither  on  foot,  discloses  to  the 
Queen  the  fact  of  the  secret  marriage. 
The  poor  Countess  returns  to  her  prison, 
and  Leicester  is  moved  by  Varney  to 
utter  the  fatal  words,  "Let  her  die." 
The  manner  of  her  death  is  most  effective. 
Amy  isy  under  pretence  of  being  more 


secure,  placed  in  a  chamber  hitherto  oc- 
cupied by  Foster  himself  Outside  the 
door  of  his  chamber  is  "  a  short  wooden 
gallery  of  black  oak."  This  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  trap-door,  which  could  be  let 
down  at  will,  revealing  a  terriffic  abyss 
beneath  it  A  scrap  of  dialogue  explains 
its  nature  and  application  fully : 

"Yonder  gimcrack  of  thine,"  said  Var- 
ney, *'  will  remain  secure  in  appearance, 
will  it  not,  though  the  supports  are  with- 
drawn beneath  1 " 

"  A  mouse^s  weight  would  do  it,"  said 
Foster. 

"  Why  then  she  dies  in  attempting  her 
escape ;  and  what  could  you  or  I  help  it, 
honest  Tony?" 

The  poor  captive  falls  into  the  snare. 
Hearing,  as  she  supposes,  from  the  tramp 
of  horses  in  the  court,  Leicester's  arrival 
she  rushes  forth  to  meet  him,  the  ti'ap 
gives  way,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss 
is  "  a  heap  of  white  clothes  like  a  snow- 
drift." Retributive  justice  overtakes  Fos- 
ter; he  disappears,  and  his  skeleton  is 
found  years  after  in  a  cell  which  he  had 
entered,  and  the  door  of  which  acciden- 
tally closed  upon  himself  with  a  spring 
lock. 

Now,  the  first  thing  which  the  histori- 
an is  inclined  to  urge  against  this  nar- 
rative is  a  reckless  disregard  of  dates, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  inci- 
dents extending  over  some  twenty  years 
are  herein  crowded  into  little  more  than 
a  year.  The  chief  anachronism  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Amy's  marriage  and  Eliza- 
beth's visit  to  Kenilworth  are  made  nearly 
contemporaneous  events ;  whereas,  while 
the  maiTiage  took  place  in  1549,  and  her 
death  in  1560 — after  an  interval  of  eleven 
years — the  revels  of  Kenilworth  were  not 
held  until  1575 — no  less  than  twenty-six 
years  after!  The  dates  have,  I  believe, 
been  well  ascei'tained,  and  they  give  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
romance.  Once  let  the  fact  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  Amy  Robsart  had  been  in  her 
grave  fifteen  years  before  the  event  upon 
which  the  whole  story  turns  transpired, 
and  the  anachronism  must  startle  the 
stoutest  advocate  of  the  '^  poetic  license." 

One  can  hardly  credit  that  Sir  Walter 
himself  could  have  been  aware  of  the 
relation,  in  point  of  time,  which  thes« 
events  bore  to  each  other ;  certain  liber- 
ties he  would  naturally  allow  himself  for 
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the  sake  of  effect;  bat  sach  a  wUfal 
ftlsification  of  popular  hLstorical  facts  is 
hardly  credible  A  minor  fact  is,  that 
Amy  is  thronghont  described  as  the 
Coubtess  of  Leicester,  whereas  Lord 
Dadley  was  not  made  Earl  of  Leicester 
until  three  years  after  her  death.  Many 
other  inaccuracies  of  a  like  nature  might 
be  pointed  out ;  but  Uiese,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  are  consequent  upon  the  £Bdsifica- 
tion  of  the  main  dates. 

The  incidents  are  not  more  surely  to  be 
relied  on  than  ^e  time  of  their  occur- 
rence. Amy  Robsart  was  not  beguiled 
from  her  father's  house;  she  waa  not 
married  secretly.  It  is  thought  that  this 
hapless  lady  was  born  about  the  year 
1530,  at  Stanfield  Hall,  recently  rendered 
so  notorious  as  the  scene  of  the  Jermyn 
murders  (this  is  conjecture) ;  and  there  is 
in  the  British  Museum  an  entry  in  a 
diary,  in  the  hand  of  Bang  Edward  YI., 
to  the  following  effect,  which  shows  that 
the  marriage  was  solemnized  publicly  in 
the  royal  presence,  June  4th,  1549.  The 
passage  is  curious  in  several  respects: 
"  S.  Robert  Dudeley,  third  sonne  to  the 
Erie  of  Warwic,  maried  S.  Jon  Robartses 
daughter,  after  wich  manage  ther  were 
certain  gentiemen  that  did  strive  who 
shuld  first  take  away  a  goses  heade  wich 
was  hanged  alive  on  tow  crose  postes." 
The  cei'emony  was  performed  in  the  pal- 
ace at  Richmond.  No  doubt  the  artistic 
development  of  the  story  is  greatly  heigh- 
tened by  the  marriage  being  represented 
as  a  profound  secret  However,  there  is 
the  royal  minute,  all  the  more  precious 
from  its  glorious  orthography,  and  there- 
by we  are  able  to  establish  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

Documentary  evidence  also  serves  to 
establish  eVery  minute  particular  respect- 
ing the  other  important  circumstance  in 
this  history — the  death  of  Amy  Robsart 
Unquestionably  certain  circumstances  of 
grave  suspicion  did  attach  to  this  event ; 
and  both  at  the  time,  and  for  years  after, 
Leicester  was  charged  by  common  rumor 
with  compassing  his  wife's  death  by  foul 
means,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  lib- 
erty to  share  the  throne  of  Elizabeth. 
The  charge  was  made  the  subject  of  vari- 
ous ballads  and  other  libellous  publica- 
tions, in  one  of  which  occurs  this  passage  : 
'*His  lordship  bath  a  speciall  fortune 
that  when  he  desir^th  any  woman's  &vor 


th^i,  what  person  soever  standeth  in  his 
way,  hath  tiie  luck  to  dye  quickly,  for 
the  finishing  of  his  desire.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, when  his  lordship  was  in  full  hope 
to  marry  Her  Majesty,  and  his  owne  wife 
stood  in  his  light,  as  he  supposed,  he  did 
but  send  her  to  the  house  of  his  servant 
Foster,  of  Cumner,  by  Oxford,  where 
shortly  after  she  had  the  chance  to  fall 
from  a  paire  of  staires,  and  so  to  breake 
her  neck,  but  yet  without  hurting  of  her 
hood  that  stood  upon  her  head." 

From  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 
Dudley  was  placed,  it  was  quite  natural 
that  his  enemies,  who,  from  the  un- 
wonted measure  of  royal  &vor  bestowed 
upon  him,  must  have  been  numerous, 
should  circulate  such  a  report,  and  his 
own  conduct  only  served  to  confirm  it 
The  &ct8  of  the  case  appear  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  September  of  1560,  while 
Dudley  was  in  attendance  on  the  Queen 
at  Windsor,  '<  there  came  to  me  Bowes, 
by  whom  I  do  understande  that  my  wife 
is  dead,  and,  as  he  saithe,  by  a  falle  from 
a  paire  of  stayres,  littie  other  understand- 
ing can  I  have  of  him."  *  On  receiving 
this  intelligence,  his  lordship  immediately 
took  every  step  but  the  one  which  would 
have  served  most  effectually  to  clear  him 
from  the  suspicions  of  which  he  at  once 
entertained  a  prescient  fear.  ^'  Consider- 
ing what  the  wicked  world  will  bruyte" 
he  says,  *^  I  can  take  no  rest"  He  sent 
to  his  brother-  in-law,  Appleyard,  and 
others  of  the  poor  lady's  friendls,  and  he 
wrote  to  one  Blount,  a  confidential  friend, 
praying  him  to  go  to  Cumnor  and  make 
every  mquiry  into  the  matter;  but  he 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  to  Cum- 
nor himself  The  obvious  course  for  the 
horrified  and  sorrowing  husband  to  have 
pursued,  said  the  good-natured  world, 
would  have  been  to  hasten  to  the  scene 
of  the  fearful  catastrophe,  and  look  per- 
sonally into  all  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it  His  lordship  adopted  a  different 
course,  and  therebv  gave  his  enemies  a 
handle  for  their  insidious  slanders. 

In  this  letter  to  Blount,  Dudley  urges 
him  not  only  to  make  a  personal  mvesti- 
gation,  but  to  insist  upon  a  coroner's 
jury  of  the  ^^discretest  and  substantial 


•From  Papers  of  State,  Pepjsian  Library, 
Cambridge,  which  contains  a  selection  of  Dudley's 
letters  reStdre  to  the  eyent. 
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men,"  -taking  every  means  to  ascertain 
*^  whether  it  happened  by  evil  ohaunoe  or 
by  villanye."  Thus  advised,  Blount  set 
on  for  the  scene  of  action,  but  his  mode 
of  going  about  the  business  was  curious. 
He  did  not  post  directly  from  Windsor 
to  Cumnor,  but  stopped  short  at  Abing- 
don, a  small  town  a  few  miles  distant, 
and  passed  the  night  at  an  inn  there, 
'* because,"  says  he,  ''I  was  desirous  to 
bear  what  news  went  abroad  in  the  coun- 
try." So,  after  supper,  he  proceeded  to 
^'pump"  the  lan^ord,  and  having  got 
from  mm  the  particulars  of  the  accident, 
he  endeavored  to  get  from  him  what  the 
popular  feeling  on  the  subject  was.  '^  I 
asked  him  by  what  chancel"  He  said, 
he  knew  not.  *'  I  asked  him  his  judg- 
ment and  the  judgment  of  the  people  ?  " 
He  said  some  was  disposed  to  say  well 
and  say  evil.  * '  What  is  your  judgm  ent !  " 
said  I.  "  By  my  troth,"  said  he,  "  I 
judge  it  a  misfortune,  because  it  chanced 
in  that  honest  gentleman's  house  (that 
of  Anthony  Foster).  His  great  honesty 
doth  much  cut  the  evil  thoughts  of  the 
people."  When  Blount  at  length  reached 
Cumnor,  he  found  that  a  coroner's  jury 
had  already  been  summoned,  and  on  in- 
quiry, he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  '^  as  wise  and  as  able  men  to 
be  chosen  upon  such  a  matter  as  any 
men,  being  but  countrymen,  as  I  ever 
saw ; "  at  the  same  time,  they  were  likely 
to  ^^  conceal  no  fault ;  if  any  there  be, 
they  being,  as  I  hear,  part  of  them,  very 
enemies  to  Anthony  Foster."  To  the 
jurors  Blount  conveyed  Dudley's  special 
request  that  they  would  "  earnestly,  care- 
frdly,  and  tinily  deal  in  this  matter,  to 
find  it  as  they  shall  see  it  fall  out," 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  exists  any- 
thing in  the  form  of  depositions  taken 
before  the  jury.  Most  probably  at  that 
period  it  was  deemed  sufficient  that 
twelve  good  men  and  true  should  be 
satisfied  as  to  &cts  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  return  their  verdict,  and  the 
necessity  of  any  records  of  the  evidence 
taken,  or  even  of  the  verdict  passed,  had 
not  been  recognized.  It  is  only  inci- 
dentally, therefore,  that  we  get  at  the 
&cts  proved  before  them,  and  these  are 
quite  at  variance  with  the  romantic  death 
scene  conjured  up  to  give  effect  to  KenU- 
worth.  It  appeared  that  the  tragic  event 
transpired  on  a  Sunday,  which  also  hap- 


pened to  be  Abington  fair  day.  Aocord- 
mg  to  Blount's  letter.  Lady  Dudley 
"  rose  that  day  very  early,  and  com- 
manded all  her  sort  (her  maid  servants) 
to  go  to  the  fiur,  and  would  suffer  none 
to  tarry  at  home."  He  adds  '^  that  with 
any  of  her  own  sort  that  made  reason  of 
tarrying  at  home,  she  was  very  angry." 
And  he  cites  the  casp  of  a  Mrs.  Oding- 
sells,  a  widow  who  lived  in  the  house, 
and  who  seems  to  have  stood  upon  her 
gentility,  "  who  refused  to  go  that  day  to 
the  fsk,  because  it  was  no  day  for  gen- 
tlewomen to  go  in,  but  said  the  mor- 
row was  much  better,  and  then  she  would 
go.  Whereunto  my  lady  answered  and 
said  that  she  might  choose  and  go  at  her 
pleasure,  but  all  hers  should  go.  They 
asked  her  who  should  keep  her  company 
if  they  all  went!  She  said  Mrs.  Owen 
should  keep  her  company  at  dinner."  It 
would  thus  appear  that  the  suspicious 
circumstance  of  all  servants  being  absent 
originated  in  the  wish  of  Lady  Dudley 
herself,  and  not  with  Foster ;  also  that 
there  were  in  the  building  that  day  Fos- 
ter himself,  Mrs.  Odingsells,  and  Mrs. 
Owen.  The  next  and  only  fact  is  that 
during  the  day — probably  on  the  return 
of  the  servants — the  poor  lady  was  found 
lying  dead  lit  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of 
stairs,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  build- 
ing, quite  remote  from  her  own  chamber. 
Down  these  stairs  it  was  alleged  that  she 
must  have  fidlen.  From  a  letter  of  Dud- 
ley's, i(  would  appear  that,  after  the  jury 
had  satisfied  themselves,  one  Smith,  the 
foreman,  took  the  very  unusual  course  of 
writing  to  his  lordship  to  inform  him,  as 
the  result,  that  '^  it  doth  plainly  appear  a 
very  misfortune."  In  other  words  a 
verdict  of  "accidental  death"  was  re- 
turned. This,  it  might  be  supposed, 
would  have  proved  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties, but  it  evidently  did  not  set  Dudley's 
mind  at  ease,  for  notwithstanding  that 
Arthur  Robsart,  Mr.  Affley,  and  Blount 
were  on  the  spot,  and  probably  present 
at  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  he 
wrote  subsequently :  "  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause of  my  thorough  quietness  and  all 
others  hereafter  .  .  when  they  have 
given  their  verdict,  though  it  be  never 
so  plainly  found,  assuredly  I  do  wish  that 
another  substantial  company  of  honest 
men  might  try  again  for  the  mere  knowl- 
edge oi  the  truth."    The  inquii-y  also 
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failed  to  Batisfy  the  pnblio  mind  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  from  time  to  time 
versions  of  the  transaction  obtained,  fiill 
of  gratuitous  horrors,  and  it  is  npon  these 
rather  than  the  more  legitimately  ascer- 
tained facts  that  Sir  Walter  Soott  has 
based  his  romance. 

Now,  a  few  words  touching  Anthony 
Foster.  We  are  aU  fiimiliar  with  the 
character  Sir  Walter  has  drawn — a  com- 
bination of  the  hypocritical  puritan  and 
the  miser,  a  fit  instrument  for  any  wick- 
edness, a  being,  in  fact,  from  whom  we 
shrink  with  loathing.  The  romancist  had 
no  warranty  in  facts  for  creating  such 
a  character.  He  was  descended  troxfi  a 
tolerably  good  family,  received  a  superior 
education,  married  well — being  related 
by  marriage  to  Lord  Williams  of  Thane 
— and  he  was  possessed  of  considerable 
landed  property.  In  1570  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  mem- 
ber for  Abingdon.  He  had  by  his  mar- 
riage five  children.  On  his  death  in  1572 
he  was  buried  in  Cumnor  church,  and 
his  tomb  of  Purbeck  marble  in  the  chan- 
cel, just  in  front  of  the  altar,  is  the  chief 
object  of  interest  in  the  village.  On  it 
he  is  represented  clad  in  complete  armor 
as  an  esquire.  The  inscription  on  the 
tomb  is  in  Latin,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation :  "Anthony  Foster,  Esq., 
the  generous  offspring  of  a  generous  race ; 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Cumnor,  Berks ; 
son  of  Richard  Foster,  late  of  Salop,  Esq., 
who  had  four  sons,  the  latest  whereof 
was  Anthony : 

*'  In  person  fair,  and  of  the  brightest  sense, 
Where  wisdom  joined  with  smoothest  elo- 
quence ; 
In  action,  justice,  speech,  a  flowing  grace, 
Faith  in  religion,  gravity  of  face ; 
A  patriot  firm,  and  to  the  needy  kind. 
With  numerous   graces  more  adorned  his 

mind. 
Death  took  too  much  (what  can  his  power 

survive  ?) 
Yet,  spite  of  death,  his  fame  shall  ever  live. 

*•  Skilled  in  the  softest  notes  the  muses  sing ; 
Or  on   the   harp  to  touch  the  sounding 

string ; 
Pleased  with  the  florist's  tender  nursing 

care. 
Or  architect  stupendous  piles  to  rear. 
Head  in  the   tongues  the  ancient  sages 

taught. 
And  learned  works  confess  how  well  he 

wrote," 
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With  all  the  allowance  reasonably  to 
be  made  for  the  license  of  tombstone 
eulogy,  no  one  can  read  these  crude  lines 
without  feeling  the  utter  impossibility 
that  they  ever  could  have  been  written 
upon  such  a  man  as  the  alleged  murderer 
of  Amy  Robsart  Unquestionably  Scott 
had  the  authority  of  tradition,  of  several 
old  gossipping  chroniclers,  and  of  the 
ballad  literature  of  which  he  was  so  fond, 
for  associating  Anthony  Foster's  name 
with  the  tragedy  he  set  himself  to  de- 
scribe ;  but  for  the  dark  coloring  of  the 
character,  as  for  many  of  the  incidents  of 
his  story,  he  drew  so  entirely  upon  his  ex- 
cited imagination,  and  in  so  doing  vio- 
lated historic  truth  so  grossly,  as  thereby 
to  destroy  in  the  minds  of  even  tolerably 
well  informed  readers  much  of  the  charm 
which  Kenilworth  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. W.  S. 


Contemponirx  RtTlov. 
RECENT    POETEY. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  yield  of  our 
arable  this  harvest  -season,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  crop  of  poetry  is  over 
the  average.    It  is  not  so  very  long  since 
Keats  told  us  that  the  number  of  poets 
was  complete,  and  the  roll  was  in  Apollo's 
hand.    Yet  sinoe  then  we  have  had  Ten- 
nyson and  Browning,  and  a  multitude  of 
lesser  names  of  those  who  have  folio  wed, 
not  unworthily,  after  their  steps:  consti- 
tuting a  school  of  poets  and  poetesses  of 
which  no  age  need  be  ashamed.     And  to 
this  school  additions  of  no  mean  value 
ai'e  being  continually  raada      Whether 
in  objective  descriptive  power,  or  in  sub- 
jective introspection  of  thought,  the  last 
generation  would  have  striven  in  vain  to 
match  some  of  those  who  stand  far  be- 
low the  top  of  our  present  list     And  in 
mentioning  these  two  qualities,  while  we 
have  been  specifying  exactly  the  defects 
of  the  past  day,  we  have  indicated  ten- 
dencies which  threaten,  if  not  kept  in 
check,  to  prove  the  disease  of  our  own. 
The  minute  analysis,  on  the  one  hand  of 
outward  phenomena,  on    the  other  of 
the  processes  of  thought  and  feeling,  is 
j  doubtless  good  as  exercise  for  the  writer's 
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powers ;  and,  if  he  have  those  powers  in 
ylgar  and  under  command,  may  issue  in 
true  poetry :  but  in  the  absence  of  vigor, 
or  of  judgment,  must  necessarily  degen- 
erate into  mediocrity  or  mannerism.  Of 
each  of  these  alternatives  the  books  be- 
fore us  will  furnish  examples.  We  will 
take  them  on  the  plan  of  alphabetical  or- 
der, and  endeavor  to  give  an  estimate  of 
them  alL 

I.  —  Thecla :      A  Drama.      By  Henry 


Bliss.    Lond<m :    Williams  Ss   Nor- 
gate.     1866. 

This  is  professedly  the  last  work  of 
one  who  all  his  lifetime  has  wooed  the 
Muses.  His  prologue  shall  speak  for 
itself  We  will  criticise  by  anticipation 
one  expression  in  the  first  line,  and  say 
that  one  who  wooes  the  Muses  should 
at  least  believe  for  the  time  in  his  own 
deities,  and  not,  while  he  approaches 
them,  call  them  the  ^^ fabled  nine : 
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"  Once  more  ye  forked  hills,  ye  fabled  nine, 
And  glades  and  fountains,  still  in  verse  divine, 
A  votary  comes,  where  others  reap,  to  glean, 
And  fill  his  hand  with  blossoms  else  unseen. 
And  twine  once  more  a  garland  for  your  cell, 
And  hymn  thanksgiving  and  a  last  farewell. 
This  task  alone  remains.    JVIy  space  is  spanned  ; 
And  time  has  touched  my  forehead  with  his  brand ; 
And  life's  illusions,  summer  birds,  have  fled: 
First,  youth  and  love  their  pinions  heavenward  spread ; 
Then  passed  the  flowers  of  theatre  and  feast ; 
Amition  faded  next,  and  laughter  ceased ; 
And  now  health  threatens  flight,  and  with  it,  worse! 
The  charm  of  beauty's  power,  and  charm  of  verse. 

"  Peace  to  the  rest !     But  how  from  thee  to  part, 
Spirit  of  song,  whose  shrine  is  in  my  heart  ? 
Tliou,  who  hast  cheered  a  life's  laborious  years, 
My  joys  ennobled,  chased  away  my  tears, 
My  passions  purified,  my  tastes  refined, 
And  raised  my  morals,  and  enlarged  my  mind. 
As  oft  beneath  sea-beaten  clifi*8  we  met, 
To  eye  the  west  when  summer's  sun  was  set. 
And  vivid  clouds  were  varying  hue  and  shape, 
And  ocean  glowed  as  tinted  of  the  grape : 
Or  met  at  mom  in  by-paths  on  the  down, 
Ere  toil  with  smoke  o*ercanopied  the  town : 
Or  met  in  midnight  volumes  all  thine  own. 
Or  the  thronged  playhouse,  still  with  thee  alone. 
Thee,  heaven-descended  on  the  noonday's  wings. 
Each  valley  welcomed,  thee  the  woods  and  springs, 
Thee  the  bleak  headlands,  thee  the  glassy  brine 
Exulting  hailed,  and  mixed  their  voice  with  thine — 
Soft  winds  and  conscious  skies  returned  the  call. 
And  the  whole  world's  great  presence  throbbed  through  all." 


These  lines  are  evidently  the  work  of  a 
scholarly  and  cultivated  mind.  They  are 
of  the  prize  -  poem  order,  and,  in  that 
order,  above  the  average  pierit.  The 
same  estimate  may  serve  for  the  whole 
drama.  Something  of  its  plot  may  be 
guessed  from  the  titla  The  time  chosen 
is  the  last  days  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  In 
the  au^or's  arrangement,  the  divorce 
and  banishment  of  Statilia,  the  accusa- 
tion and  death  of  Seneca,  and  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Paul,  are  closely  followed 
by  the  murder  of  the  monster  himself,  | 


who  has  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade 
Thecla  to  take  Statilia*s  place.  The  va- 
rious characters  discourse  very  much  as 
we  should  expect,  in  heroic  metre,  and  in 
faultless,  if  sometimes  sensational  lan- 
guage. We  have  a  chorus  of  Christians, 
and  a  chorus  of  Pagans,  who  at  certain 
intervals  sing  lyric  odes.  Of  these  we 
cannot  speak  highly.  Their  versification 
is  labored,  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
Christian  strains,  their  matter  is  but  com- 
monplace. We  extract  the  best  speci- 
men, which  however  in  its  epode  labo  Sf 
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and  seems  as  if,  while  copying  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  smoothest  passages  of 


Lucretius,  it  had  aimed  at  reproducing  the 
character  of  his  baldest  and  roughest: 


tt 


6TB0PKB. 


cc 


AimSTBOPHS. 


"  Gkxldess,  mother,  from  the  portals 

Of  the  starry  courts  aboye, 
Charm  of  mortals  and  immortals, 

Welcome,  aU-creative  love ! 
At  thine  aspect  azure  ocean 
Smiles,  and  smooths  each  wavy  motion : 
Winds  are  hushed  to  mute  devotion ; 

Earth  puts  forth  her  flowers ; 
Vapors  whiten,  colors  brighten, 

O'er  the  heavenly  bowers. 


<( 


Soon  as  spring  unveils  its  beauties, 

To  the  genial  zephyr's  sigh. 
First  to  celebrate  thy  duties 

Birds  with  music  fill  the  sky. 
Cattle  next,  with  bound  and  bellow, 
Spurn  the  pasture  pied  with  yellow, 
Stem  the  torrent  to  their  fellow ; 

Air-bom,  sea-bom  swarms, 
Imps  of  mountain,  forest,  fountain. 

All  obey  thy  charms. 


cc 
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"But  in  dust  when  men  were  grovelling  under  Snperstitlon*s  ban. 
Who  her  head  with  scowls  distorted  thrast  from  heaven  and  threatened  man, 
'Twas  a  Greek  first  dared  confront  her,  dared  lift  up  his  eye  and  soul, 
Dared  interrogate  the  phantom,  and  disown  divine  control. 
Fearing  neither  fame,  of  godhead,  nor  the  murmurs  of  the  thunder. 
Which  but  urged  him  upward,  onward ;  bulging  nature's  bars  asunder,    , 
Forth  beyond  the  flaming  walls  that  gird  the  universe's  zone. 
Forth  he  fared  through  all  the  regions  of  the  infinite  unknown. 
Whence  victorious  back  he  brought  us  knowledge  what  to  fear  and  hope. 
What  are  fortune's  limits,  what  is  nature's  law,  and  reason's  scope. 
Wherefore  in  her  turn  religion  prostrate  under  foot  is  trod ; 
Death  is  vanquished,  and  the  victory  has  exalted  man  to  God." — (Pp.  40-2.) 


Our  general  estimate  of  the  work  may 
be  anticipated.  It  will  please  the  scholar, 
as  prolusions  by  a  scholar's  pen  never 
can  fail  to  do.  In  some  passages  its  strains 
rise  even  to  fine  writing ;  but  there  seems 
to  us  to  be  nothing  which  can  keep 
"  Thocla"  in  memory,  or  give  it  a  chance 
of  surviving  the  first  reading.  For  this, 
not  the  author's  scholarship  or  his  genius 
is  to  blame,  but  chiefly  the  utter  ,hope- 
lessness  of  investing  that  degenerate 
time,  and  the  worthless  actors  in  it,  with 
an  interest  for  our  day.  The  only  light 
which  can  bring  it  out  for  our  eyes  to 
rest  on,  is  reflected  from  Christianity: 
and  while  we  have  that  shining  on  us 
from  the  Sun  in  heaven,  we  do  not  care 
to  see  it  reflected  in  the  soiled  mirror  of 
semi-pagan  fiction. 

n. — Lyrical  Fancies,  By  S.  H.  Brad- 
bury (Qnallon).  London :  SipxoN  & 
Co.     1866. 

Mr.  Bradbury  has  been  favorably 
known  before  this  under  the  signatura 
here  given.  But  we  will  confine  ourselves 
tb  hm  present  work :  and  will  say  that 
there  is  considerable  lyrical  merit  and 
power  in  his  '' fancies."  But  he  harps 
too  much  on  one  string — fyora  fiovvov 
Hx^'    ^0  amount  of  amorous  depiction 


in  the  volume  is  something  out  of  all 
proportion.  We  have  counted  twenty-one 
separate  descriptions  of  curls  filling  on 
shoulders :  seven  of  arms  white  as  marble, 
etc.  Really,  in  a  little  volume  of  two 
hundred  pages,  this  is  somewhat  too 
much.  We  should  advise  Mr.  Bradbury, 
in  the  next  edition,  to  name  his  book  the 
Csesariad,  or  the  Bostrychiad,  and  to  re- 
cite it  for  a  prize  at  the  next  hairdressers' 
soir^  at  the  Hanover-square  Rooms.  In 
one  place,  we  presume  by  misadventure, 
the  lover  deckures  to  his  lady  that  he  is — 

"Heedless  of  care  when  elapsing  {sic)  thee." 

But  we  willingly  return  to  praise.  Mr. 
Bradbury  really  can  write  charming  lyr- 
ics. But  he  wants  discipline :  limae  laho^ 
rem :  discretion  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  somewhat  unsparing  self-denial 
m  the  treatment  of  them.  The  leading 
poem  in  his  volume,  "  Lady  Vale,"  is  un- 
redeemably  absurd.  Every  line  should 
be  erased  and  forgotten :  or  such  as  are 
spared,  worked  up  in  worthier  oompany. 

We  hope  to  see  Mr.  Bradbury  again 
under  better  auspices.  Nature  furnishes 
him  with  abundant  material,  and  he 
knows  how  to  use  it,  if  he  pleases : — ^but 
O  Mr.  Bradbury^  beware  the  curls— 
dnixov  r^g  XriKvOov  I 
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.JJX, — ^BoHSQT  Buchanan's  Poems. — ZZn- 
dertanea.  Second  £ditioiL  1865.— 
IdgU  and  Legends  of  Inverbum.  Second 
Edition.  1SQ6.— London  Foem.  1866. 
London :  Strahan. 

A  capital  text  for  a  critiqne  on  Mr. 
Bachanan's  poems  may  be  found  in  an 
amusingly  stupid  notice  in  a  paper  called 
The  Fressy  inserted,  naively  enough, 
among  the  <' testimonies*'  at  the  end  of 
tiiese  volumes:  ^'In  the  monotonous 
dulness  of  his  blank  verse  there  is  noth- 
ing DOtieeable,  except  occasionally  a  most 
nnpoetic  vulgarity.  But  when  he  comes 
to  rhyme,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  infinitely  silly, 
without  the  excuse  of  being  musical." 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  this  dullard 
gtands  almost  alone.  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  Mr.  Buchanan's  genius  has  been 
all  but  universal.  But  what  he  says — 
worthy  of  the  distinguished  critic  who 
pronounced  In  Memoriam   to  be  ''the 


feeble  tribute  of  a  sentimental  wife  to 
her  apparently  commonplace  husband"-— 
has  mani^ed  just  to  hit  the  very  opposites 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  characteristics,  both 
in  blank  verse  and  in  rhyma  There  is 
much  variety  of  modulation  in  his  blank 
verse,  and  a  pathetic  power,  to  which 
the  verse  of  some  whom  he  has  made 
his  models  is  a  stranger.  He  began,  in 
his  Undertones^  by  lavish  imitations  of 
Keats;  or  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to 
say,  he  threw  himself  into  that  peculiar 
mythological  mood  of  which  Keats  had 
set  the  example ;  fdr  there  is  no  servile 
imitation,  but  evidently  continual  remem- 
brance. In  the  spirited  prologue  '*To 
David  in  Heaven,"  he  ranges  Keats  with 
Milton,  who,  however,  has  had  less  share 
in  moulding  his  verse.  One  specimen 
only  shall  be  given  of  this  period  of  his- 
poetiy;  one  which  will  show  alike  the 
beauties  and  the  defects  of  his  versifica- 
tion and  imagery.     Pygmalion  speaks : 


''  As  Ocean  murmurs  when  the  storm  is  past 
And  keeps  the  echoed  thunders  many  days, 
My  solitude  was  troublous  for  a  time ; 
Wherefore  I  should  have  harden'd ;  but  the  clay 
Grew  to  my  touch,  and  brightened,  and  assumed 
Fantastic  images  of  natural  things, 
Which,  melting  as  the  fleecy  vapors  melt 
Around  the  shining  cestus  of  the  moon. 
Made  promise  of  the  special  shape  I  loved. 
Withdrawing  back,  I  gazed.    The  unshaped  stone 
Took  outline  in  the  dusk,  as  rocks  unhewn 
Seen  from  afar  thro'  floating  mountain  mists 
Gather  strange  forms  and  human  lineaments. 
And  thus  mine  eye  was  filled  with  what  I  sought 
As  with  a  naked  image,  thus  I  grew 
8elf-credulou8  of  the  form  the  stone  would  wear, 
And  creeping  close  I  strove  to  fashion  clay 
After  the  vision.    Day  and  night,  I  drew 
New  comfort  from  my  grief;  my  tears  became 
As  honey'd  rain  that  makes  the  woodbine  sweet, 
Until  my  task  assumed  a  precious  strength, 
Wherewith  I  fortified  mine  inner  ear 
Against  the  pleadings  of  the  popular  tongue 
That  babbled  at  my  door ;  and  when  there  dawn'd 
A  hand  as  pure  as  milk  and  cold  as  snow, 
A  small  white  hand,  a  little  lady  hand. 
That  peep'd  out  perfect  from  the  changing  mass, 
And  seemed  a  portion  of  some  perfect  shape 
XJnfreed,  imprison'd  In  the  stone — I  wept 
Warm  tears  of  utter  joy,  and  kiss'd  the  hand, 
As  sweet  girl-mothera  kiss  the  newly-born. 
Weak  as  a  mother.    Then  I  heard  no  more 
The  murmurous  swarm  beneath  me,  women  and  men ; 
But,  hoarded  in  my  toil,  I  counted  not 
The  coming  and  the  going  of  the  sun: 
Save  when  I  swoon'd  to  sleep  before  the  stone, 
And  dream'd,  and  dreaming  saw  the  perfect  shape 
Emblazon' d,  like  the  rainbow  in  a  stream, 
On  the  transparent  tapestry  of  sleep." — (Pp.  170>p.) 
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Mr.  Buchanan's  first  published  volume 
is  almost  wholly  of  this  kind:  mostly 
lyrical,  but  all  given  to  the  mythological 
and  ideal.  His  lyrical  pieces  are  very 
unequal  Sometimes  we  have  melody 
worthy  of  Keats  or  of  Tennyson ;  and 

"  Thence,  with  drooping  wing8  bedewed, 

Folded  close  about  my  form, 
I  alight  with  feet  unview'd 

On  the  ledges  of  the  storm ; 
For  a  moment,  cloud  enroll' d, 

Mid  the  murm'rous  rain  I  stand, 
And  with  meteor  eyes  behold 

Vapory  ocean,  n^sty  land  ; 
Till  the  thought  of  Zeus  outsprings 

From  my  ripe  mouth  with  a  sigh, 
And  unto  my  lips  it  clings 

lake  a  shining  butterfly ; 

But  it  is  not  in  this  material  that  Mr. 
Buchanan's  power  is  greatest.  It  may 
be  well  that  he  should  not  abandon  it 
altogether.  Its  rich  luscious  character 
may  be  reflected  sometimes  with  advan- 
tage on  his  more  homely  strains,  and  the 
•higher  descriptions  of  human  feeling  may 
gain  by  being  blended  with  similitudes 
and  reminiscences  from  his  old  mytho- 
logical studies.  We  see  that  he  still  lin- 
gers about  "  Olumpos  "  (as  he  rather  un- 
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then  all  is  marred  by  roughnesd  and  in- 
congruity, which  makes  us  wonder  that 
the  same  hand  could  have  been  guilty  of 
it  The  best  piece  in  the  book,  to  our 
mind,  is  "  Iris  the  Rainbow."  We  give 
just  a  taste  of  it: 

"When  I  brighten,  gleam  and  glow, 

And  my  glittering  wings  unfurl, 
And  the  melting  colors  flow 

To  my  foot  of  dusky  pearl ; 
And  the  ocean  mile  on  mile 

Gleams  thro*  c^es  and  straits  and  baya^ 
And  the  vales  and  mountains  smile. 

And  the  leaves  are  wet  with  rays — 
While  I  wave  the  humid  Bow 

Of  my  wings  with  flash  of  fire. 
And  the  Tempest,  crouched  below, 

Ejiows  the  thought  of  Zeus  the  Sire." 

—(Pp.  93-4.) 

fortunately  calls  it) ;  for  we  have  at  the 
very  end  of  his  last  volume,  London  FoemSj 
one  in  the  old  strain  entitled  ^'  The  Gift 
of  Eos ; "  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that, 
while  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  some 
passages  of  it  his  fault  of  metrical  harsh- 
ness almost  culminates,  it  shows  in  other 
parts  considerable  advances,  both  in 
sweetness  and  in  power.  Witness  the 
speech  of  Tithonos : 


"  Ye  brighten,  O  ye  columns  roimd  about, 

Ye  melt  in  purple  shades,  arches  tfhd  towers ! 
Cloud-roof,  thou  partest,  and  white  hands  slip  out, 

Scattering  pearls  and  flowers ! 
Brighter  and  brighter,  blazing  red  and  gold, 

Purple  and  amethyst  that  float  and  fly ! 
While,  creeping  in,  a  dawn- wind  fresh  and  cold 

Pours  silver  o'er  the  couch  whereon  I  lie  I 
Afar  the  coming  of  Apollo  grows ! 

His  breath  lifts  up  my  hair  I  my  pulses  beat ! 

My  beard  is  moist  with  dews  divinely  sweet, 
My  lap  is  filled  with  spaikling  leaves  of  rose, 
Wherein  my  fingers,  withered  and  sere. 
Grope  palsiedly  in  joy !     Afar  I  hear 
The  low,  quick  breathing  that  the  earth  is  making — 
Eastward  she  turns  her  dewy  side,  awaking. 
But  thou !  but  thou ! 

Insufierably  brightening  I 
Thy  feet  yet  bathed  in  moist  still  shade,  thy  brow 

GlisteniDg  and  lightening, 
Thy  luminous  eyes  enlarging,  ring  on  ring 

Of  liquid  azure,  and  thy  golden  hair 
Unfolding  downward,  curl  on  curl,  to  cling 

Around  thy  silken  feet,  rose-tipt  and  bare  I 
Thy  hands  stretch'd  out  to  catch  the  flowers  down-flowing, 

Thy  blushing  look  on  mine,  thy  light  green  vest 
In  balmy  airs  of  morning  backward  blowing 

Fi'om  one  divine  white  breast ! 
The  last  star  melts  above  thee  in  the  blue, 

The  cold  moon  shrinks  her  horn,  as  thou  dost  go 
Parnassus-ward,  flower-laden,  dripping  dew, 

Heralding  him  who  cometh  from  below  r'--<Pp.  26S-9.) 
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We  now  pass  to  Mr.  Buchanan's 
**  Idyls,"  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
his  two  more  recent  volumes  is  made  up. 
This  kind  of  poem,  latent  in  the  episodes 
of  larger  poems  from  the  first,  was 
brought  out  into  separate  being  in  mod- 
em English  poesy  by  Wordsworth  and 
Southey,  and  burnished  into  beauty  by 
Tennyson,  whose  "Dora"  is  the  proto- 
type of  many  and  many  an  imitation. 
The  vein  is  immensely  rich,  ranging  from 
the  da^k  hue  of  weird  gloom,  through  the 
various  tender  tints  of  sadness  and  bright- 
ening pathos,  even  to  the  cheeriest  spark- 
ling ore  of  comic  and  festive  and  baccha- 
nalian moode.  Our  English  and  American 
poets  are  working  it  well :  perhaps  rather 
overworking  it,  as  is  natur^.  But  none, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  great 


masters  of  the  art,  at  their  very  best  time, 
have  brought  out  a  better  sample  than 
Mr.  Buchanan. 

Perhaps  the  very  best  in  the  two  vol- 
umes is  the  first ;  the  touching  story  of 
"  Willie  Baird."  The  old  schoolmaster 
of  Inverburn  tells  how  the  "  tby,  trem- 
bling tot,  with  yellow  hair,"  sent  to  his 
school  one  day,  won  the  way  to  his  heart, 
and  brought  back  upon  him  former  and 
better  thoughts,  causing  him  to  "  read  his 
Bible  more  and  Euclid  less  : "  how  Wil- 
lie, and  Donald  his  dog,  came  day  by  day 
across  the  fields  all  the  summer,  and  into 
the  winter.  What  follows,  we  can  hardly 
forbear  giving  our  readers ;  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  break  out  a  piece  &om  so  pure 
and  perfect  a  work : 


"  One  day  in  school  I  saw, 
Through  threaded  window-panes,  soft,  snowy  flakes 
Swim  with  unquiet  motion,  mistily,  slowly, 
At  intervals ;  but  when  the  boys  were  gone, 
And  in  ran  Donald  with  a  dripping  nose, 
The  air  was  clear  and  gray  as  glass.    An  hour 
Bat  Willie,  Donald,  and  myself  around 
The  murmuring  fire,  and  then  with  tender  hand 
I  wrapt  a  comforter  round  Willie's  throat. 
Button' d  his  coat  around  him  close  and  warm, 
And  off  he  ran  with  Donald,  happy-eyed 
And  merry,  leaving  fairy  prints  of  feet 
Behind  him  on  the  snow.     I  watched  them  fade 
Round  the  white  curve,  and,  turning  with  a  sigh, 
Came  in  to  sort  the  room  and  smoke  a  pipe 
Before  the  fire.     Here  dreamingly  and  alone,   .       ^ 
I  sat  and  smoked,  and  in  the  fire  saw  clear 
The  norland  mountains,  white  and  cold  with  snow 
That  crumbled  silently,  and  moved,  and  changed — 
'V^''hcn  suddenly  the  air  grew  sick  and  dark, 
And  from  the  distance  came  a  hollow  sound, 
A  murmur  like  the  moan  of  far-off  seas." — (Pp.  16-16.) 

The  sequel  must  be  told  in  few  words.     Daik  fears  cross  the  mmd  of  the  loving 
Dominie.    At  last : 

"But,  hush  I 
Above  the  moaning  of  the  wind  I  heard 
A  sudden  scraping  at  the  door ;  my  heart 
Stood  still  and  listened ;  and  with  that  there  rose 
An  awsome  howl,  shrill  as  a  dying  screech, 
And  scrape-scrape-scrape,  the  sound  beyond  the  dooi  I 
I  could  not  think — I  could  not  breathe — a  dark, 
Awful  foreboding  gript  me  like  a  hand. 
As  opening  the  door  I  gazed  straight  out, 
Saw  nothing,  till  I  felt  against  my  knees 
Something  that  moved,  and  heard  a  moaning  sound — 
Tlien  panting,  moaning,  o'er  the  threshold  leapt 
Donald,  the  dog,  alone,  and  white  with  snow. 

"  Down,  Donald !  down  old  man !     Sir,  look  at  him  I 
I  swear  he  knows  the  meaning  of  my  words, 
Aiid  though  he  cannot  speak,  his  heart  is  full  I 
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See  now  t  see  now  1  he  pats  his  cold  black  nose 

Into  my  palm  and  whines  I  he  knows,  he  knows  I 

Would  speak,  and  cannot,  but  he  minds  that  night  I " — (Pp.  17-18.) 


The  rest  may  be  surmised  :  we  unwil- 
lingly abstain  rrom  quoting  the  beautiful 
lines  in  which  it  is  told. 

This  one  extract  must  suffioe  for  a  spec- 
imen of  Mr.  Buchanan's  idyls.  But  our 
readers  must  not  imagine  that  they  are 
all  in  the  pathetic  strain.  Some  indeed 
we  have,  which  may  vie  with  "  Willie 
Bsdrd  "  in  its  own  kind.  We  would  in- 
stance "Poet  Andrew,**  and  "  The  Two 
Babes,"  and  "Hugh  Sutherland's  Pan-: 
ries  ; "  and,  in  his  later  volume,  "  The 
Scaith  o*  Bartle."  But  we  have  also  some 
of  a  cheery  aspect,  "  The  Little  Milliner" 
being  the  gem:  some  also  of  satirical 
turn,  as  "  Attorney  Sneak." 

We  must  not  conclude  our  notice  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  without  saying  some- 
thing of  his  power  in  the  "  eerie  "  world 
of  legend,  and  the  land  of  &ncy.  The 
"  Legends  "  are  interspersed  among  the 
idyls  in  his  second  volume.  We  suppose 
these  legends  were  referred  to  by  the 
wiseacre  in  The  Press,  when  he  sfud: 
"  When  he  comes  to  rhyme,  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan is  infinitely  silly,  without  the  excuse 
of  being  musical."  To  us,  they  seem 
capital  samples  of  the  fairy  ballad,  such  as 
nurses  might  sing  to  their  children,  or 
one  might  tell  another  in  the  great  chim- 
ney corner,  when  Christmas  winds  are 
screaming  angrily  without. 

There  is  one  poem  in  the  last  volume 
differing  in  character  from  any  that  we 
have  noticed  :  "  The  Death  of  Roland." 
There  seems  to  us  to  be  in  this  poem  a 
wonderful  power  of  catching  the  spirit 
of  the  sad  and  dreary  scene,  and  of 
putting  on  the  very  dream  itself  of  old 
chivalry:  a  power  which  is  notably 
seen  in  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King,"  and 
especially  in  the  magnificent  closing 
poem  of  that  series.  But  Tennyson  him- 
self could  not  more  terribly,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  gently,  have  prepared 
the  way  for  the  mood  which  finds  utter- 
ance in  the  last  plaintive  line — 

•*  Roland  is  dead,  the  gentle  knight  1  dead  is 
the  crown  of  men  1  *' 

We  have  spoken  plainly  and  heartily 
of  Mr.  Buchanan.  We  hope  to  have 
to  say  of  him  higher  things  yet  in  the 
same  strain.     He  stands  out  eminent 


from  among  the  names  now  before  us,  a 
true  poet — of  considerable,  and  we  would 
think,  waxing  power.  He  will  excuse 
us  for  giving  him  one  piece  of  fiiendly 
counsel.  Let  him  caretully  cultivate  his 
versification,  and  attend  to  it  more  than 
he  ever  has  yet  done.  It  is  not  his  best 
point;  but  with  care,  it  might  become 
worthy  of  him.  Let  him  Took  at  the 
magnificeht  organ  which  is  wielded  by 
Tennyson.  Let  him  observe  how  in 
him,  whenever  there  is  a  filling  oadenoe, 
it  is  because  the  poet  is  sounding  deeper 
melodies  than  the  ear  first  expected ;  how 
there  is  no  accidental  foughness,  no  neg- 
lect of  the  accent  which  the  ear  expects,  | 
but  rather  a  satisfying,  and  educating  the 
ear.  Let  Mr.  Buchanan  aim  at  the  same 
carefulness  and  the  same  faultlessness, 
and  we  are  not  afraid  that  he  will  fail.  * 

*  We  camiot  forbear,  while  treating  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, giving  a  '^  deliverance  "  respecting  his  re- 
cent article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  on  **  Litcr- 
aiy  Immorality.'*  In  maintaining  that  a  literary 
work,  which  deals  with  things  in^moral,  is  or  is 
not  immoral  itself^  accordir^  as  the  writer  is  or  is 
not  sincere,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  gone  but  half 
way  in  describing  what  is  after  all  only  part  of 
the  matter  in  consideration.  Far  better  the  writer 
of  the  critique  in  the  Spectator  on  his  articles, 
who  makes  the  distinction  to  lie  between  work 
which  is  created  purely  by  the  imagination,  and 
that  in  which  individual  evil  or  sensual  tenden- 
cies are  allowed  to  break  through  the  artistic  veil 
of  fiction.  But  even  thus  we  have,  as  we  hinted 
above,  advanced  but  part  of  the  way.  The  im- 
morality of  literature  depends  not  wholly  on  the 
writer,  but  also  somewhat  on  the  readers :  and  by 
this  latter  consideration — who  are  the  readers  T — 
an  author's  responsibility  must  in  some  sort  be 
judged.  On  the  one  hand,  coarse  writers  in  a 
coarse  age  might  be  esteemed  pure  in  comparison 
with  others  far  surpassing  them ;  but  the  same 
would  be  unquestionably  immoral  in  tendency  in 
a  purer  age :  and  on  the  other  hand,  descnptions 
and  allusions  might  fall  harmless  on  the  ear  of  an 
age  of  healthy  moral  tone,  which  would  be  mis- 
chievous under  less  favorable  circumstances.  And 
what  is  true  of  different  ages  is  true  also  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  readers.  Such  considerations 
obviously  make  literary  immorality  a  relative  ques- 
tion, and  one  of  much  complication  and  difficul- 
ty. The  clew  to  the  various  entanglements  which 
beset  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  a  good  artist  must 
be  a  good  man.  All  that  such  an  one  describes, 
be  it  ever  so  unconventional,  will  escape  being 
immoral,  by  the  goodness  of  the  artist  But 
this  amounts  to  a  '*  counsel  of  perfection :  "  and, 
considering  that  all  artists  and  all  men  are  not 
** goody**  but  ^^ more  or  less  goody"  it  leaves  the 
question  much  where  it  was  before. 
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and  there  worth  writing  perhaps  in  a 
friend's  album ;  bnt  the  whole  perform- 
ance, metre,  diction,  and  all,  is  far  below 
the  mark  of  "justifiable  publication. "  A 
very  few  specimens  will  bear  out  tiiis  es- 
timate: 


IV.— il  Waif  on  the  Stream.  By  S.  W. 
BuTCHEBS.  London :  Trubner  &  Co. 
1866. 

We  are  afraid  that  this  is  a  waif  which 
no  lord  of  the  manor  will  care  to  claim. 
There  are  a  few  scattered  thoughts  here 

"For  I  Bpeak  to  the  world  with  my  sonorotu  tongue,** — (P.  17.) 

**  And  while  'mid  the  waters  men  straggle  with  death. 
Our  heart  it  stands  still,  suspended' s  our  breath  : 
And  we  feel,  as  we  look,  that  distraught  is  our  brain. 
And  we  pray  that  such  sights  we  may  ne'er  see  again.** — (P.  230 

• "  He  has  swd  to  me,  *  Forget !" 
He  has  told  me  not  to  let 
Eis  image  in  my  heart  hone  a  place.** — (P.  24.) 


This  last  for  smoothness  of  metre. 
As  for  rhyme,  our  authoress  seems  to 
think  that  **  known"  and  <<home"  and 


"  throne  "   and   "  honle  '*   are   admissi- 
ble.   For  pathos  take  the  following : 


"  These  very  stars  were  shining 

As,  my  sister's  arm  entwining 
Me,  I  told  her  the  tale  o'er  and  o'er, 

Just  where,  and  how,  I  met  him— 

That  I  could  ne'er  forget  him — 
But  sheHl  never  hear  the  taU  any  more  !  "—(P.  74.) 

This  to  our  mind  is  the  gem  of  all.    It   beginning,   "  Leaning  upon  her  shield 
occurs  in  an  elegy  on  Lord  Palmerston,    Britannia  weeps :  '* 


i( 


Rest  then,  my  Temple,  rest :  no  care  for  me 
Shall  e'er  disturb  thee  on  that  farther  shore : 

Oh,  long  will  England  feel  the  want  of  thee, 
But  thou  of  EngUmd — nefoer^  never  morel** 


'V.^^Hehrew  Idyls  and  Dramas.  Origi- 
nally published  in  Eraser's  Magazine, 
By  M.  J.  Chapsian,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  London:  Saun- 
ders &  Otley.     1866. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  long  been  favorably 
known  as  the  author  of  some  good  verses 
and  translations.  We  do  not  think  the 
present  volume  will  add  to  his  repute. 
The  Scripture  stories  which  ai-e  expand- 
ed into  these  idyls  are  for  the  most  part 


told  in  a  very  bald  prosaic  manner :  and 
the  additions  to  them  in  the  way  of  po- 
etic description  are  stilted  and  out  of 
taste.  If  the  best  of  these  idyls  had  been 
sent  in  as  sole  candidate  for  a  prize  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  even  at  any 
considerable  public  school,  we  presume 
to  say  that  no  prize  would  have  been 
adjudged  ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  we 
could  have  given  much  fainter  praise. 
The  following  is  an  average  specimen : 


"  Her  train  went  on  before  and  she  did  follow : 
And  it  so  chanced  that  when  she  turned  the  hollow 
Which  the  hill  screened,  lo !  David  and  his  men 
Were  rushing  down  into  the  quiet  glen. 
When  she  saw  David,  from  the  ass  she  lighted, 
And  bowed  down,  self-possessed,  though  sore  afirighted. 
And  said  in  geutle  tones  of  supplication. 
Which  oft  will  turn  aside  men's  indignation,"  etc.,  etc. — (P.  46.) 


This  18  all  the  less  tolerable,  as  we 
have  of  late  had  far  more  worthy  repre- 
sentations of  Old  Testament  story  from 
Professor  Plumptre  and  others.  But 
Mr.  Chapman's  offences  are  not  all  on 
the  ^de  of  defect ;  he  is  guilty  also  of 


sins  against  taste,  and  of  unconscious 
perpetrations  of  the  ludicrous.  In  his 
idyl  of  Susanna,  the  speech  of  the  Elders 
is  introduced — 

"  And  thus  the  hoar  Antiquities  declared." 
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In  the  next  page  they  have  adopted 
another  abstract  surname : 


u 


Nor  those  Iniquities  the  next  day  trembled, 
etc. 


»» 


On  the  threatening  of  Heliodorus's 
sacrilege,  the  *  *  Virgin  beauties  "  of  Je- 
rusalem— 


*'....  tossed  their  white  arms  wildly  in  the 

air, 
Unconscious  that  their  lovely  necks   were 

bare." 

And  in  "  The  Bride,"  a  dramatic  idvl, 
which  assumes  the  dangerous  form  ot  a 
versification  of  the  Book  of  Canticles, 
the  following  lines  occur  : 


"  We  have  a  little  sister,  small  and  lean, 
In  whom  no  budding  womanhood  is  seen. 
When  she  is  spoken  of  what  shall  we  do 
When  the  contracted  lover  comes  to  woo  ?  " 

And  in  Tobias  and  the  Angel,  we  are  treated  to  thi3 : 

'^  But  blindness  fell  on  him  from  what  men  call 
An  accident,  though  the  true  sage  denies 

That  chance  can  ever  be,  and  holds  that  all 
Our  haps  are  providences  in  disguise.: 

For,  while  he  slept,  some  sparrows  on  the  wall 
Quietly  muted  in  his  open  eyes. 

But  since  his  wife  would  sometimes  talk  past  bearing, 

Old  Tobit  would  have  better  spared  his  hearing." 


We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  two  dra- 
matic sketches,  *•  Jephtha's  Daughter" 
and  **  Esther,"  are  better  conceived,  and 
written  in  a  higher  strain,  than  anything 
else  in  the  book. 

VI. — Lays  of  the  English  Cavaliers,  By 
John  J.  Daniell,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Langley  Fitzurse,  Wilts.  Oxford  and 
London :  James  Parker  &  Co.  1866. 

The  poetry  of  the  war -ballad  has  now, 
through  Macaulay  and  Aytoun,  become 
familiarized  among  us ;  and  it  is  one  of 


those  kinds  of  verse  where  the  imitator 
finds  easy  and  speedy  work.  This  little 
volume,  both  from  its  exterior  and  inte- 
rior, will,  we  dare  say,  become  a  draw- 
ing-room favorite.  Exteriors  we  do  not 
undertake  to  describe ;  but  inwardly, 
the  book  is  of  those  which  exalt  the 
firet  Charles  into  a  spotless  saint,  and  sow 
broadcast  among  the  leaders  of  the  Par- 
liament the  epithets  of  traitor ^  rebel,  false 
beast,  rebellious  wolf-hounds,  etc.  The  es- 
timate of  history  upheld  by  Mr.  Daniell 
may  be  judged  by  this  stanza: 


"  And  saints  have  died  in  fire,  and  fVeely  spent 
Theh*  blood  to  life's  last  drop  for  faith  alone  : 
But  purer  soul  than  StraflTord's  never  went 
Before  the  great  white  throne. " 


The  ballad  versification  of  the  book  is 
respectable,  though  not  in  any  way  no- 
ticeable. Some  of  the  "  Lays "  are  in 
blank  verse:  of  that  we  can  hardly  say 
as  much.  It  hardly  maintains  an  equable 
mediocrity. 

Vn. — Bertha  Devreux:  a  Tale  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  London  :  Bentley. 
1866. 

This  is  a  narrative  poem  in  six  cantos, 
and  in  heroic  measure.  It  is  of  that  kind 
which  schoolboys  call  "  stodgy  "  —  re- 
quiring immense  energy,  and  a  sentiners 
power  of  watchfulness,  to  penetrate.  Its 
character  may  be  divined  by  one  or  two 


specimens  which  occur  in  the  small  por- 
tion that  we  have  been  able  to  bring  oar- 
selves  to  master : 

"  His  wife,  whose  love  so  oft  had  smoothed 
his  brow, 
With  kindred  angels  slept  in  heaven  now." 

-{P.  6.) 

We  are  not  aware  that  angels  "  slept" 
in  heaven.  If  anything  could  induce 
them  to  do  so,  it  would  certainly  be  the 
company  of  Beilha  Devreox's  mother, 
if  she  at  all  resembled  her  daughter, 
as  set  before  us  in  this  poeuL  This 
maiden  is  nourished  up  on  old  roooumtio 
legends— 


'*  With  a  dae  mixture  of  magicians  fell, 
Of  giants  and  of  fabled  beasts  as  well ; 
Of  ^iries,  gnomes,  and  beings  of  the  kind 
That  have  attraotions/or  the  youthful  mi/nd/* 

She  has  a  lover,  wbo  also  acts  as  her  tutor :' 

*'  Whiles  would  he  snatch  a  lamb,  and  make  a  show 
The  struggling  creature  in  the  stream  to  throw : 
But  when  he  caught  her  soft,  imploring  eye, 
Would  let  it  loose  again,  and  feign  to  cry. 
Whiles  would  he  seek,  more  seriously  inclined, 
Imparting  knowledge  to  improve  her  mind : 
In  her  own  hooks  explain  the  parts  obscure, 
Or  show  Tier  books  she  had  not  seen  before,''' — (P.  14.) 


Really  we  feel  as  if  we  could  do  with- 
out further  knowledge  of  what  happened 
to  a  maiden  who  was  the  subject  of  such 
"  coaching,"  even  though  it  be  an  inci- 
dent in  the  "  Wars  of  the  Roses  ; "  and 
we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  public  be 
not  of  the  same  mind  as  ourselves. 

NYU.— The  Story  of  a  Ufe^  and  other 
WorkSy  chiefly  Poetical,  By  William 
AiJPRED  GiBBS.  London:  Bennett 
1866. 


edly  clever,  and  shows  much  power,  both 
of  imagination  and  verse.  Mr.  Gibbs  is 
"  supra  metricaniy*  as  a  certain  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  was  '*  supra  grammaticam.*^ 
In  his  blank  verse,  "  With  their  own  wills 
and  passions,"  and  "  Of  herself,  and  her 
own  wants  and  needs  unconscious,"  form 
two  consecutive  lines.  But  the  long  poem 
in  which  these  irregularities,  and  many 
others,  occur,  bears,  however  painful  its 
subject,  many  traces  of  genius,  and  shows 
much  power  of  versification.  The  char- 
acter of  the  blank  verse  reminds  one  of 
Wordsworth's  "Prelude."  Its  descrip- 
tive power  may  be  judged  by  the  follow- 
ing extract : 


This  book  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
characterize.  In  parts  it  is  absurd  be- 
yond oonception ;  m  others  it  is  undoubt- 

"  These  then  were  saved  from  out  that  first  sad  wreck ; 
And  for  the  raft  they  sailed  in,  'twas  a  home 
Quiet  and  unpretentious,  far  aloof 
From  all  the  wild  excitement  miscalled  life : 
Placed  on  the  hill  top  where  the  gentle  South 
Had  ample  access  for  her  soothing  breezes, 
But  sheltered  from  all  keen  or  boisterous  winds 
By  belts  of  woods,  through  which  wound  shady  walks 
Beneath  tall  avenues  of  tapering  limes. 
Whose  branches  in  symmetric  bendiugs  formed 
High  Gothic  arches,  casting  flecks  of  shade 
From  every  leaf  thickly  as  flakes  of  snow 
Upon  the  moss-bound  stones  of  ancient  paths. 
Within  the  wooded  belts  and  round  the  house, 
The  lawns  and  pleasure-gardens  nestled  close 
Up  to  the  very  windows,  out  of  which 
One  step  transferred  you  to  the  velvet  sward. 
No  formal  geometric  lines  distressed 
The  eyes  that  love  the  soft  and  flowing  curves 
Which  blend,  with  easy  grace,  nature  with  art  j 
But  here  and  there  an  ivy-covered  urn, 
Or  pillar  on  a  massive  pedestal. 
Told  of  men's  hands,  once  busy,  now  at  rest. 
Sometimes  a  range  of  gray  stone  bulustrade, 
Sometimes  a  crescent  of  green  leafy  arches, 
Parted  the  gardens  to  their  several  uses, 
For  flowers,  thickets,  archery,  or  bowls. 
Southward  and  eastward  the  pleased  eye  could  rango 
Over  the  spreading  lawns,  adown  broad  glades, 
Across  a  wide  extent  of  pasture  land, 
On  to  a  dreamy  forest,  where  the  trees, 
Bathed  in  the  morning  dews,  awoke  refreshed, 
Niw  Snti»— Vol.  V.,  No.  1.  4 
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Slept  tluongh  the  liot  noon's  gleaming,  qniyering  haze, 

mien  caught  the  last  rays  of  Sie  setting  son. 

And  holdhig  them  transfused  in  glowing  mist. 

Vanished  away,  by  mellow  distance  blended 

Lito  ideal  softly  falling  night : 

Westward  and  north  a  sheltered  terrace  walk, 

Far  from  the  house,  approached  by  avenues, 

Opened  a  varied  scene  of  deep-down  vale 

(Through  which  the  glistening  river  took  its  way), 

And  slowly  undulating  country  sides 

Dotted  with  homesteads,  woodlands,  villages ; 

Then  in  mid  distance,  the  old  market  town 

Seemed  clustering  round  the  gray  cathedral  spire ; 

While  hi  the  far  horizon  shone  the  sea."— (Pp.  70-2.) 

The  folly  of  some  parts  of  the  book  is  almoat  b^ond  bdie£ 
specimen: 

"Fallen  from  our  first  estate, 
Thy  power  alone  can  reinstate^ 
O  Lard  make  haste  to  help  us ! 

**  We  are  not  worthy  of  Thy  care. 
But  yet  we  seek  it  in  our  prayer — 
O  Lord  make  haste  to  help  us  I 

**  Our  lives  are  short,  our  duties  many. 
Without  Ood's  sp^  can  we  do  any  ?— 
O  Lord  make  haste  to  help  us ! 

"  Our  way  is  rough,  the  pathway  straight  (sic) 
"By  which  we  seek  the  narrow  gate — 
O  Lord  make  haste  to  help  us  I  "—(P.  853.) 


Tak&  this  as  a 


In  the  nudst  of  the  verse  is  inserted  a 
"drama  long^  insulsissimum,"  as  Person 
said,  entitled  "Lost  and  Won,"  and  writ- 
ten in  plain  prose. 

The  whole  book,  notwithstanding 
some  good  passages  in  the  longer  poem, 
is  not  one  to  raise  the  average  of  the 
poetry  of  the  present  year. 

IX. — Duke  Emesty  a  Tragedy  ;  and  other 
Poems,  By  Rosamond  Hebvet.  Lon- 
don:    Macmillan  <&  Co.     1866. 

The  principal  poem  in  this  volume  is 
founded  on  the  excommunioation  and 
catastrophe  of  Duke  Ernest  of  Swabia, 
in  the  eleventh  century.  The  author  tells 
us  in  her  preface,  that  "  it  differs  from 
Uhland's  tragedy  (on  the  same  subject)  in 
its  motives,  aims,  and  most  of  its  charac- 
ters, and  has  departed  more  widely  from 
the  historical  facts  of  Duke  Ernest's 
life ;  but  it  resembles  the  German  play  in 
three  of  its  situations — the  pronouncing 
of  the  ban  and  excommunication  in  the 
Roman  Hall,  the  meeting  of  Ernest  and 


Werner  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  the 
death  of  the  two  friends  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But  while  these  situations  are 
alike  in  both  plays,  the  method  of  treat- 
ingthem  is  entirely  different  in  each." 

We  have  thus  isa  particularized,  be- 
cause Miss  Hervey's  tragedy  is  well  wor- 
thy of  perusal.  We  can  nardly  be  wrong 
in  thinking  that  the  general  pattern  for 
modem  historical  dramas  has  been  "  Phil- 
ip van  Artevelde ; "  and  we  trace  no  fiEunt 
resemblance  to  that  admirable  poem  in 
some  passages  in  l(Css  Hervey's  volume. 
But  the  imitation  is  not  such  as  to  deprive 
her  play  of  claim  to  originality.  Her 
blank  verse  is  very  good  and  vigorous, 
and  her  dramatic  power  considerable. 
The  excommunication  scene,  in  which 
the  Duke  incurs  that  most  terrible  of  all 
sentences  rather  than  sacrifice  his  friend, 
is  really  fine.  It  is  too  long  for  us  to 
extract,  and  it  will  not  bear  abridging. 
We  give  one  or  two  passages  which  may 
serve  as  specimens  of  Miss  Hervoy's 
verse: 


"Despair  and  I  so  long  have  been  betrothed, 
It  seems  half-treason  to  divorce  from  her, 
And  wed  with  Hope.    I  tremble  in  my  Joy, 
As  though  I  stood  upon  the  verge  of  guilt, 
Or  some  undreamed-of  sorrow."— CP.  20.) 
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^Not  long  shall  we  be  parted,  for  I  know 
Hy  hours  are  few :  long  frayed  by  gnawing  giie( 
To-day's  brief  Joy  hath  worn  so  fine  and  thin 
My  cord  of  life,  that,  at  a  touch,  'twill  snap.*'— (P.  180.} 

^  Wem^,    My  lord,  our  foes  are  arming. 

J)uie  Bmest.  Let  them  arm : 

'Twill  be  the  sooner  oyer.    Friend,  dost  think 
That  after  death  the  troubles  now  endured 
Will  seem  but  dreams,  or  better,  be  forgot? 

Wer,  I  should  be  sorry  if  our  struggles  here 

Should  seem  but  dreams  heresJ^,  for  they  are 
My  holiest  memories.    Why,  sir,  desire 
Forgetfulness  of  sorrows  which  our  hearts 
Have  freely  chosen?    Let  the  wicked  ask 
Death  to  obliterate  their  lives,  but  we 
Have  no  need,  Ernest,  to  implc»:e  such  boon. 

Jhijke  E.  Thou  say 'St  it,  Werner ;  yet  I  cannot  tell! 
For,  since  last  night,  I  am  disturbed  in  mind. 
And  see  not  clearly  what  for  man  is  best — 
Whether  to  eat,  and  sleep,  and  live  at  ease, 
Or  &st,  wake,  labor,  combat,  and  so  die. 
For  what  good  end  have  my  sore  troubles  serred? 
Is  any  man  the  better  for  my  woes? 
Kay,  rather,  have  I  not,  pursuing  good. 
Brought  loss  and  grief  on  many,  and  inyolyed 
In  my  self-chosen  ruin  those  I  love  ? 
Had  I  remained  content  to  rule  and  reign 
As  other  princes,  leaying  ancient  ills 
Unchallenged  in  their  time-built  fastnesses, 
Thou,  I,  and  Sybil  had  led  happier  liyes, 
And  many  men  whose  blood  this  day  will  flow, 
Had  lived  to  die  in  quiet  in  their  beds. 
Have  thoughts  like  these  ne'er  troubled  thee,  my  friend  ? 

Wer,  Never,  my  lord !  they  are  of  time,  and  I 
Have  grasped  the  sure  eternity  of  life. 
Both  of  mankind  and  of  the  single  man. 
Yea,  if  alone  each  generation  stood — 
No  ancestors  before,  no  children  after — 
It  might  be  wise  for  each  to  seek  his  own ; 
Because  a  lifetime  is  too  short  to  work 
The  good  we  aim  at,  and  no  man  would  heii 
Our  efforts,  and  conduct  them  to  their  end. 
But  'tis  not  thus :  each  generation  binds 
The  past  unto  the  future — and  although 
Men^s  lives  are  short,  maTCsWiQ  is  long,  and  ero 
It  is  lived  out,  there  will  be  time  enow — 
If  each  new  race  brings  forth  a  score  of  sons 
Willing  to  toil  and  perish — there  will  be 
Time  to  build  up  the  stones  we've  roughly  hewn 
Into  a  holy  temple.    Grieve  not  then, 
Most  noble  Ernest,  though  our  lives  be  sad. 
And  all  our  work  but  failure :  for  we've  sowed 
Seed  which  in  after  time  shall  bear  much  fruit. 
Have  you  been  cheered  with  visions  of  success  ? 
I  never  dreamed  that  we  should  triumph,  friend ; 
I  knew  we  aimed  too  high :  but,  on  the  ground 
Strewn  with  our  arrows,  raised  by  those  sad  wrecks 
Above  our  present  level,  I  behold 
The  master  archer  who  shall  cleave  the  mark. 
Be  this  your  comfort :  it  sufflceth  me." — (Pp.  188-40.) 


"Duke  Ernest"  is  followed  by  another 
^g^^J)  formed  from  the  inoidents  of 
ItaBan  brigandage.     An  elder  brother 


who  has  adopted  that  lawless  Efe,  Tisits 
his  home,  impelled  by  love  towards  his 
younger  brother ;  and  by  wild  stories  and 
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tannts,  tempts  that  yonnger  brother  to 
follow  him.  The  novice  soon  surpasses 
the  veterans  in  crime,  and  before  long, 
stung  by  the  taunts  of  this  brother,  im- 
brues his  hands  in  blood.  At  last,  while 
the  boy  is  sleeping  exhausted  on  the 
floor  of  the  prison,  the  elder  brother  pre- 
vails on  the  accomplices  to  uphold  him 
in  declaring  the  youth  innocent,  and  sao- 
rifices  himself  as  the  guilty  one  for  the 
victim  of  his  fatal  persuasion.  This  vic- 
tim himself  is  eventually  brought  to  re- 
pentance, and  seeks  but  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  self-sacrifice  of  his  brother. 
There  is  abundant  underplot,  managed 
with  considerable  tact  and  skill. 
These  two  plays  are  followed  by  a 

"  A  fishing  village  by  the  northern  sea. 
Precipitous  rocks  rise  ruggedly  along 
Miles  both  to  north  and  south,  save  where  a  stream^ 
Sourced  in  the  inland  mountains,  clothed  in  mis^ 
Seeming  so  purple  in  the  setting  sun." — (P.  3.) 

What  is  clothed  in  mist  f  what  seems  so  I  lion  would  have  it  ?    No,  but  the  month' 
purple  f  the  stream^  as  the  direct  construe-  I  tains.     Then  in  the  nezt  page : 

'*  Here  lived  withhi  the  wide  walls  of  a  tower, 
Unruined  only  where  wide  ruins  lay, 
Last  of  his  race,  the  laird  of  many  a  mile 
Southward  and  northward  by  the  moaning  sea. 
They  who  had  gone  before,  when  turrets  rose 
With  frowning  crests  on  massive  boulder-stones, 
Known  to  the  whole  wide  country  north  and  south, 
For  truth  and  bravery  and  faith  and  love." — (P.  4.) 


few  poems — so  few  as  to  produce  a  tan- 
talizing effect,  and  make  us  look  eagerly 
for  Miss  Hervey's  next  venture. 

X. — The  King's  Highway,  and  other  Poems, 
By  Frederick  George  Lee,  author  of 
*'  PetroniUa,"  «  The  Martyrs  of  Vienne 
and  Lyons,"  "  Poems,"  eta  London : 
Bosworth.     1866. 

None  can  maintain  that  Mr.  F.  G.  Lea 
is  a  perspicuous  writer.  We  no  sooner 
open  his  book  than  we  are  met  by  most 
perplexingly  ambiguous  participles,  hang- 
ing pendant  between  nouns,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "How  happy  oould  I  be  with 
either."    Thus  in  his  very  first  lines : 


He  thus  describes  the  congregation 
assembling  in  a  conventicle : 


What  was  unruined — ^the  tower,  or  the 
laird  f  What  were  known —  the  turrets,  or 
they  who  had  gone  before  f 

"  The  sheep,  half- washed,  in-straggle  at  the  door 
Sharp-hinged  and  flapping,  recognizing  those 
With  homely  nod,  or  grin  demure  or  broad. 
Whose  backs  are  pushed  against  the  upright  pens, 
But  faces  doorwards  ever  when  it  swings." — (P.  83.) 

This  fairly  beats  all  parsing.  **  Half- 
washed"  of  course  applies  to  "the 
sheep."  Mr.  F.  G.  Lee,  whoever  he  may 
be  (it  is  at  least  an  odd  coincidence  that 
a  great  champion  of  ritualism  should 
share  the  same  name— how  dismayed  he 
must  be  at  the  chance  of  this  volume 
being  attributed  to  him !),  has  an  evident 
objection  that  any  but  the  wholly  washed 
should  come  to  a  place  of  worship.  But 
is  it  the  sheep  or  is  it  the  door,  which  are, 
or  is,  "  sharp-hinged  (!)  and  tapping  t " 


doorwards  ever  when  it  swings?"  On 
the  one  hand,  how  can  a  door  <<&ce 
doorwards  when  it  swings!"  On  the 
other,  if  "fades"  be  a  noun,  and  mean 
the /aces  of  the  people  whose  backs  had 
just  been  mentioned,  what  is  "t^f  "  The 
last  thing  mentioned  was  the  "  grin  de- 
mure (how  can  a  grin  be  demure?)  or 
broad."   But  who  ever  saw  a  grin  swing  t 


And  what  on  earth  is  it,  that  "  taoes    meaning : 

"In  valleys  erewhile. green,  the  slender  shaft, 
Hie  stately  arch,  the  resurrection-line 
IJp-pdnting,  tell  of  heaven  and  its  Eang, 
Where  ludd  waters  babble  o'er  the  rocks, 


Here  is  another  sentence  out  of  which 
we  altogether  foil  to  exti*act  any  definite 
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Broader  where  pools  mirror  the  azure  sky, 

Karrow  and  riotous  in  gorges  deep, 

The  same  old  tale  is  writ  on  carved  stones.''— (P.  29.) 
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And  80  we  might  go  on  almost  through- 
out tibe  whole  book. 
Sometimes  Mr.  F.  O.  Lee  treats  us  to 


a  little  profanity:   as,  for  example,  in 
these  lines : 


*'  Or,  dipping  deeper  in  sectarian  lore, 
Draws  up  the  blessed  doctrines  of  free  grace, 
A  modem,  feeble,  legless  phantasm — 
Man  a  machine,  worked  only  by  his  God, 
A  plough,  a  wheel ;  owns  vegetable  life : 
Is  not  the  potter  potent  with  his  clay? 
Sure,  he  but  does  what  wills  he,  with  his  own  !'* — (Pp.  84-6.) 


wbere  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
the  last  words  which  he  caiicatares  are 
words  of  Holy  Scripture.     This  is  per- 


haps natural  fbr  a  layman,  especially  as 
he  also  seems  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
for  he  says  of  poor  Faber : 


n 


He  loved  thee,  Oxford,  for  thine  ancient  faith. 
And  deeper  still  the  Churches  central  home — 
Mighty^  mysterious^  mystic^  holy  Eome — 
Potent  in  life^  and  powerful  still  in  death," 


We  said,  seems  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
for  the  last  line  somewhat  puzzles  us.  If 
it  apply  to  Faber,  its  truth  might  be  ques- 
tionable :  if  to  Rome,  could  a  Romanist 

"  Advocate  TThou  art  sure, 

Undefiled  Dove, 
Mother  of  God,  all  pure, 

Thee  let  us  love : 
Plead  for  us,  pray  for  us, 

Trackless  the  way. 
Kindly  words  say  for  us 

Day  after  day. 

This  seems  to  make  our  guess  certain. 
Moreover  we  have,  fai-ther  on,  a  set  of 
sketches  of  the  clergy,  showing  his  con- 
tempt for  and  hatred  of  the  Church  of 
England,  conceived  in  as  vulgar  and  ill- 


say  that  she  is  dead  t  But  as  we  advance 
we  find  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  in  which 
fishermen  are  made  to  argue  oat  the  bases 
of  Mariolatry,  and  decide  in  its  favor ; 

"  He  is  Thy  Son,  and  Thou 

Gavest  him  birth, 
He  is  Thy  God,  and  now 

Rules  o*er  the  earth ; 
He,  as  the  Son  of  Man, 

Needed  Thy  care ; 
Yet  as  Thy  God  He  can 

Answer  Thy  prayer." — (Pp.  62-3.) 

conditioned  a  tone  as  can  well  be  im- 
agined— and  entitled,  ^'Amongst  the 
I^oks."  And  the  following  lines  take  all 
doubt  away : 


**  One  came  in  time,  all  pure,  a  Mother-maid, 
For  all  whose  common  instinct  told  of  peace. 
Her  Son,  the  Son  of  God,  with  grace  and  aid 
For  all  who  dreamt  of  a  joyous  day,  when  tears  ' 
Should  be  for  aye  and  ever  wiped  away ; 
Yet  passed  from  hence  and  never  knew  it  break. 
When  power  of  life  for  noxious  weeds  should  cease. 
And  fresh  life  live  in  this  bleared  world — new  birth^ 
With  lilies  opened  in  the  glare  and  shine 
Of  diamond  May  or  rosy  Jime ;  and  Earth 
Own  once  again  Creation's  Lord,  Who  was, 
Is,  evermore  shall  be.    Star,  flower,  and  grass, 
The  beauty  of  the  trickling  silver  rill. 
And  the  months  passing,  consecrate  to  Him ; 
The  glory  of  the  cloud-enveloped  hill. 
And  strange  Creation's  strangely-blended  hymn. 
This  now  around,  about — not  face  to  Face ; 
We  see  by  faith  in  this  short  restless  day, 
<6od  grant  us  near  the  Throne  some  lowly  place !) 
His,  hers ;  hers,  His-~close  knit  to  him  by  grace 
And  love  divine :  She  claims  the  Month  of  May.'' — (Pp.  122-8.) 
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We  have  not  seen  Mr.  F.  O.  Lee*s 

other  YolnmeBy  which  perhaps  might 
have  cast  some  light  on  the  mystery  of 
this  one.  As  it  is,  there  is  some  power 
in  his  verse,  and  here  and  there  sweetness 
of  thought ;  bat  we  fairly  own  we  cannot 
make  him  oat.  Much  wants  clearing 
away  from  his  rhetorical,  dogmatical,  and 
<< denominational"  aspects,  before  we 
can  see  and  talk  with  a  living  shape 
belon^ng  to  any  known  dass  among 
mankmd. 


London  Qoaiieilj  Rerieir. 

RECENT  NOVELS:  THEIR  MORAL  An)> 
RELIGIOUS  TEACHING.* 

The  statistics  of  novel  writing  and 
novel  reading,  if  they  could  be  collected, 
would  present  some  curious  &cts.  The 
total  number  of  issues  in  a  season,  even 
if  we  exclude  the  novelettes,  whose  name 
is  le^on,  which  appear  only  in  the  pages 
of  the  monthly  magazines,  must  be  some- 
thing extraordinary.  The  season  which 
has  just  closed  has,,  perhaps,  hardly  been 
so  prolific  as  its  predecessor,  but  it  has 
contributed  a  sufficiently  large  quota  to 
the  already  groaning  shelves  of  Mr. 
Mudie,  and  will  doubtless  in  due  time 
&u*nish  abundant  stores  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  trunkmaker  and  cheese- 
monger. We  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining what  is  the  average  number  of 
readers  found  by  each  of  these  works  ; 
but  as  publishers  would  not  continue  to 
publish  works  unless  they  could  sell 
them,  and  as  the  circulating  libraries 
would  not  buy  books  for  which  they 
could  not  find  readers,  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  people  who,  at  all  events,  skim 
through  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  books,  and  who  are,  to  some  extent, 
in  many  instances  more  than  they  them- 
selves imagine,  influenced  by  them,  while 

•FeHx  EoU  iht  RcuKcaL  By  Giokob  Ed- 
iiOT.  Three  vols.  London:  W.  Blackwood  & 
Son. 

EUter^s  Folly,  By  Mrs.  Henrt  Wood. 
Three  toIs.    London :    Tinslcy  Brothers. 

Meretoard  the  Wake.  By  Rer.  Chables 
KiNGflLET.     London^    Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

Armadale,    By  Wilkib  Collins.    Three  toU. 

Chronicles  of  CarHng/brd.    Three  vols. 

Beyond  the  Church,  By  Min  Majobibaiccs. 
Three  Tolfl. 


there  ave  not  a  few  who  derive  from 
them  almost  their  sole  intellectual  food, 
and  are  materially  affected  by  their  rep- 
resentations. .  It  is  useless,  indeed,  to 
deny  tiiat  fiction  is  a  very  pow|Brful  in- 
strument, and  perhaps  more  powerful  at 
the  present  moment  than  ever,  because 
of  the  wide  extent  of  area  over  which  its 
influence  extends.  It  is  quite  true  that 
it  is  not  the  highest  class  of  minds  which 
is  affected  by  it,  and  to  them  it  may  seem 
absurd  that  any  lasting  impression  can 
be  produced  by  writers  of  so  inferior  an 
order  as  those  to  whom,  for  the  most 
part,  the  novel  reading  world  at  present 
does  homage.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
false  policy  to  act  upon  such  an  impres- 
sion, and  to  treat  as  unworthy  of  notice 
writers  whose  very  popularity  gives 
them  a  certain  prestige  and  power, 
and  whose  constant  reiteration  of  their 
views  on  men  and  things  must  produce 
more  or  less  effect. 

One  of  the  most  serious  features  in  the 
case  is  the  extent  to  which  books  of  this 
character  find  their  way  into  the  families 
of  devout  Christian  men.  We  can  well 
remember  the  time  when  novel  reading 
was  regarded,  especially  among  Meth- 
odists and  Evangelical  Dissenters,  as  a 
grave  error,  hardly  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  Christian  profession. 
Now  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  the  case, 
and  Ladt/  AvdUxfB  Secret^  Aurora  Fkyd^ 
or  East  Lynne  may  not  unfrequentiy  be 
found  lying  on  drawing-room  tables, 
from  which  in  a  former  generation  Old 
Mortality  or  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian 
would  have  been  rigidly  excluded.  No 
doubt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  one  ex- 
treme has  produced  the  other ;  but  how- 
ever this  may  explain,  it  can  hardly  be 
accepted  as  justi^ng,  the  present  state 
of  things.  A  wise  regulation  of  the 
reading,  especially  of  young  people,  is 
undoubtedly  more  difficult  than  either 
of  the  extreme  courses,  but  the  difficulty 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  renouncing  every  attempt  to  accom- 
plish so  impoitant  an  end. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  clsdm  a  very 
high  place  for  works  of  fiction,  or  to  as- 
sign to  them  any  important  office  in  the 
work  of  mental  disdpline.  But,  on  the 
oth^  hand,  they  are  not  to  be  wholly  de- 
spised. The  imagination  and  fancy  are 
talents  given  to  us  by  Gtod,  and  they 
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would  not  have  been  given  at  all  if  they 
were  not  fitted  to  subeerve  some  vain- 
able  purpose.  They  may  be  onltivated 
too  ezdoaively ;  they  may  be  suffered  to 
usurp  the  position  whioh  belongs  to  the 
judgment  or  even  the  conscience ;  they 
may  be  so  employed  as  to  prevent 
the  man  from  attending  with  proper 
^lipTuwa  and  sobriety  to  the  practical 
business  of  life.  Bat  their  frequent  abuse 
does  not  prove  that  they  have  no  use. 
Hence  it  may  be  pleaded  that  such  writ- 
ings throw  a  beauty  over  what  would 
else  be  vulgar  and  mean ;  that  they  help 
to  give  a  dearer  insight  into  human 
character  and  actions;  that  they  raise 
the  mind  to  a  higher  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling ;  that  they  provide  a  mode 
of  pleasing  relaxation  for  the  over- 
tasked bram  and  too  sensitive  nerves 
of  a  generation  whose  mode  of  life  ren- 
ders such  relief  specially  desirable,  and 
even  necessary.  Works  of  imagination 
may  in  some  degree  accomplish  all  this. 
But  it  is  undeniably  true  that  they  very 
frequently  fiill  far  below  even  the  hum- 
blest of  these  ends ;  that,  instead  of  re- 
fining, they  deprave  the  taste ;  that  they 
enfeeole  rather  than  strengthen  the  in- 
tellect ;  that  they  stimulate  the  very  feel- 
ings which  they  should  have  sought  to 
repress,  and  that  the  recreation  which 
they  profess  to  ftimish  frequently  degen- 
erates into  the  worst  forms  of  intellectual 
dlteipation. 

Our  magazines  are  largely  to  blame 
for  the  multiplication  of  this  species  of 
literary  trash.  It  seems  now  to  be 
thought  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
periodical  that  it  should  have  two  or  three 
serial  tales  regularly  going  on  in  its 
pages,  and  that  it  should  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  some  writers  whose  names  have 
secured  a  certiun  notoriety,  and  who  often 
continue  in  this  way  to  palm  veiy  infe- 
rior wares  upon  the  market.  Under 
such  circumstances,  indeed,  the  authors 
neither  do  justice  to  themselves  nor  to 
theur  readers.  They  are  compelled  to 
produce  a  certain  portion  at  regular  in- 
tervals, and  it  is  almost  necessary  that 
every  portion  should  produce  some  sen- 
sation. Hence  the  spasmodic,  feverish, 
exdting  style  in  which  the  tales  are  writ- 
ten, often  regardless  alike  of  the  dramatic 
unities  and  of  all  literary  finish.  How 
much  even  a  powerful  writer  may  degen- 


erate under  such  influences  may  be  seen 
from  a  tale  which  is  at  present  appearing 
in  the  Argosy.  Mr.  Charles  Beade  is  a 
man  of  undoubted  genius,  and  some  of 
his  earlier  works  possessed  considerable 
force,  and  helped  in  the  advocacy  of 
some  important  social  truths.  There 
was  always  a  cert^  tinge  of  eccentricity 
about  his  writings,  and  too  great  a 
straining  after  effect ;  but  stimulated  by 
the  necessity  for  keeping  up  a  continual 
excitement,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of 
a  monthly  publication,  he  has  in  Griffith 
Gaunt  run  perfectly  wild.  Ev^ry  succes- 
sive portion  of  the  story  has  presented 
some  new  phase,  each  one  more  extrava- 
gant and  improbable  than  its  predecessor. 
The  characters  are  overdrawn,  and,  witli 
hardly  an  exception,  extremely  repiilsive; 
the  incidents  are  improbable,  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  destroys  the  very 
interest  it  was  intended  to  create.  If  an 
author  possessed  of  so  much  talent  can 
suffer  himself  to  be  thus  carried  away,  it 
is  not  difScult  to  understand  how  impos- 
sible it  must  be  for  those  of  an  inferior 
order  to  resist  the  obvious  temptation  to 
cultivate  immediate  and  startling  sensa* 
tions,  rather  than  to  sum  at  high  perma- 
nent reputation. 

Chajnbers's  Journal  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  signal  examples  of  the  baneful  ef- 
fects of  the  course  at  present  adopted  by 
our  periodicals.  It  was  long  one  of  our 
most  sober,  sensible,  and  instructive  pub- 
lications, not  altogether  free  from  tenden- 
cies which  many  deplored,  but  still,  on  the 
whole,  conducted  with  great  judgment 
and  propriety.  Its  lighter  portions  in 
particular  were  marked  by  considerable 
talent,  and  were  admirably  calculated  to 
divert  and  refresh  the  mind.  Unhappily 
in  an  evil  hour  it  was  induced  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  its  contemporaries  by 
commencing  the  publication  of  serisd 
tales,  and  recently  it  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  extremely  sensational 
cliaracter  of  the  novels  that  have  ap- 
peared in  its  pages.  Sensationalism  is 
the  crying  literary  vice  of  our  times.  It 
has  invaded  other  departments  of  litera- 
ture ;  even  theology  itself  has  not  wholly 
escaped  its  influence  ;  but  it  is  in  fiction 
that  it  has  worked  the  greatest  mischief. 
Quiet  pictures  of  common  every-day  lite, 
with  then*  great  struggles  and  practical 
lessons,  are  at  a  discount^  and  there  is 
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an  incessant  craving  for  excitement 
However  it  may  seem  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the.  times,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly only  a  temporary  mania  from 
which  there  is  sure  to  be  reliction,  and 
perhaps  very  sudden  and  violent  reac- 
tion ;  but  for  the  present  the  current  ap- 
pears to  be  so  strong  that  even  writers  of 
a  higher  stamp  are  carried  away,  and  de- 
face the  beauty  of  their  works  by  the  in- 
troduction of  some  element  of  this  kind. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  does  her  spiriting  very 
gently,  but  even  she  does  not  altogether 
abjure  the  common  pmctice,  and  her 
Chronicles  ofi  Curlingfordy  though  depend- 
ing for  their  effect  upon  very  different 
qualities,  have  their  sensationsJ  portions, 
which  are  rarely  more  out  of  keeping 
than  in  her  pages.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  theological  tone  of  Salem 
Chapel  and  the  Perpetual  Curate,  it  will 
npt  be  denied  that  botW  would  have  been 
works  of  greater  art  if  the  episode  of  Mr. 
Vincent's  sister  in  the  one,  and  that  of 
Rose  Elsworthy  in  the  latter,  had  been 
omitted.  They  contribute  so  little  in 
either  case  to  the  highest  interest  of  the 
tale,  and  might  so  easily  bo  taken  away 
without  any  material  interference  with 
the  main  plot,  that  they  would  almost 
appear  to  have  been  inserted  in  defer- 
ence to  the  prevailing  taste.  George 
Eliot  has  been  still  less  infected  by  this 
tendency,  but  even  she  has  not  wholly 
escaped.  Felix  Holtj  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  remarkable  books  of  the  day,  if 
not  fatally  blemished,  is  certainly  robbed 
of  a  great  deal  of  its  excellence  by  her 
inability  to  resist  the  temptation  of  inter- 
weaving a  mystery  into  a  tale  that,  so 
far  from  needing  such  meretricious  at- 
traction, is  unquestionably  degraded  by 
its  presence.  Apparently  our  authors 
have  so  little  reliance  upon  the  discern- 
ment and  taste  of  the  public  to  whom 
they  appeal,  that  they  feel  as  if  they 
could  not  afford  to  tell  a  simple  story  in 
a  simple  style,  and  whatever  their  skill 
in  the  delineation  of  character  or  the 
illustration  of  principle,  dare  not  rest  for 
success  upon  these  alone. 

It  would  not  require  much  space  to 
demonstrate  the  inferiority  of  the  sensa- 
tional story  in  a  literary  light,  but  it  is 
the  moral  tone  of  such  books  which  is 
especially  objectionable.  Their  chief 
material  consists  of  great  crimes — crimes 


the  very  mention  of  which  ought  to  re- 
volt the  moral  feeling  of  the  reader,  but 
which,  when  presented  so  frequently  be- 
fore the  mind,  and  especially  with  such 
accessories  and  surroundings  as  are,  for 
the  most  part,  to  be  found  in  these  stories, 
are  tolerably  sure  to  lose  something  of 
their  native  repulsiveness.     We  have  be- 
fore referred  to  this  point  in  these  pages, 
but  the  evil  has  become  so  flagi*ant  that 
we  feel  it  necessaiy  to  enter  a  new  and 
even  more  emphatic  protest    We  do  not 
for  a  moment  mean  to  say  that  the  authors 
who  appear  to  think  that  a  tale  would 
not  be  complete  unless  it  contained  a 
bigamy,  an  elopement,  and  a  murder, 
are  all  disposed  to  extenuate  the  moral 
guilt  of  these  offences,  or  would  advise 
their  fair  readers  to  imitate  the  examples 
of  those  extraordinary  heroines  whom 
they  are  so  fond  of  depicting,  the  beau- 
tiful women  of  elegant  figure  and  golden 
locks,   whose  fascinating  exterior  only 
hides  a  subtle  brain  and  a  pitiless  heart, 
who  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  many  of 
our  modern  stories,  especially  those  from 
female  pens.     But  we  do  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  cultivate  extensively  this 
kind  of  acquaintance — to  have  the  mind 
engaged  and  the  feelings  interested  in  the 
plots  and  machinations  of  these  ruthless 
schemers,   to   be  almost    unconsciously 
drawn  into  the  habit  of  regarding  such 
crimes  as  being  neither  very  exceptional 
nor  very  monstrous — without  having  the 
moral  nature  degraded.     It  may  be  said, 
indeed,   that    crime,    though    doubtless 
made  very  interesting  and  piquant,  is 
rarely  represented  as  triumphant,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  fruitful  source  of  end- 
less difficulties  and  troubles  to  those  by 
whom  it  is  committed ;  and  that  these 
pictures,  therefore,  serve  as  beacons  to 
warn  the  young  and  inexperienced.     As 
much  could  be  said  of  the  Newgate  Calen- 
dar, which  might  on  these  principles  be 
regarded  as  a  veiy  beneficial  and  moral 
study.    It  is  hardly,  however,  the  book 
which  Christian  parents  would  like  to  see 
their  sons  and  daughters  devouring  with 
an  eager  interest,  hurried  on  from  volume 
to  volume  in  the  excitement  awakened 
by  the  adventures  of  the  remarkable  men 
whose  career  it  relates.     Still  we  hesitate 
not  to  say  it  would  be  harmless  as  com- 
pared with^  many  of  the  novels  which 
find  hosts  of  eager  admirera. 
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Mrs.  Henry  Wood  is  one  of  the  great 
o£^ders  in  this  line.  After  apparently 
hesitating  for  a  time  between  the  more 
sober  and  the  more  exciting  class  of 
works,  and  alternating  one  with  the 
other  almost  in  regular  rotation,  she  ap- 
pears now  to  have  committed  herself  en- 
tirely to  the  sensational  school.  Elster's 
FolJ^i  her  last,  is  decidedly  her  worst, 
the  least  careful  and  elaborate  in  plot,  the 
feeblest  in  style,  and  in  many  respects 
the  lowest  in  moral  tone.  Yet  she  has 
in  it  a  theme  which,  if  wisely  and 
thoaghtfuUy  treated,  might  have  yielded 
great  and  valuable  results.  Elster,  the 
hero,  is  a  young  man  of  considerable 
natural  parts,  with  many  noble  impulses, 
with  a  heart  that  recoiled  from  deliberate 
baseness  and  crime,  but  yet  so  vacillating 
in  purpose  and  so  weak  of  will,  so  easily 
brought  under  the  sway  of  any  stronger 
nature  with  which  he  was  thrown  into 
contact,  that  he  was  continually  led  into 
follies  so  serious  that  in  their  ultimate 
consequences  they  became  crimes.  Such 
a  character  might  in  skilful  hands  have 
been  employed  to  enforce  lessons  to 
which  all  would  do  well  to  give  heed, 
lessons  of  sound  practical  wisdom  and 
moral  purpose ;  but,  in  order  to  this,  it 
required  delicate  and  skilful  treatment, 
and  Mrs.  Wood's  is  very  far  from  being 
this.  The  conduct  of  the  hero,  instead 
of  revealing  those  nicer  shades  of  char- 
acter which  mi^ht  have  been  expected, 
is  a  compound  m  about  equal  proportions 
of  idiocy  and  wickedness.  A  man  who 
is  the  real  husband  of  one  woman  and 
the  reputed  husband  of  another,  while  he 
is  at  the  same  time  in  love  with  a  third, 
having  been  man-ied  in  ignorance  to  the 
first,  and  in  simple  weakness  to  the  sec- 
ond, while  secretly  he  was  sighing  over 
the  folly  that  has  separated  him  from  the 
only  one  for  whom  he  ever  cared,  must 
be  either  a  fool  or  a  monster,  and  in 
either  case  is  little  fitted  to  point  a  moral 
or  adorn  a  tale.  Sometimes  we  pity  him 
for  his  feebleness;  at  other  times  we 
condemn  him  for  that  innate  selfishness 
which  is  the  root  of  his  moral  irresolution, 
and  at  all  times  we  feel  that  his  conduct 
is  too  remote  from  that  of  men  in  the 
possession  of  their  ordinary  reason  to 
constitute  even  a  salutary  and  impressive 
warning. 

Mrs.  Wood  may  as  well  dismiss  from 


her  mind  the  notion  that  any  moral  ^od 
can  arise  from  such  representations. 
Such  works  as  The  Chamdnga  and  Mrs, 
HaUiburtoiCs  Troubles  may  be  compaAtive- 
ly  tame;  but  they  will  secure  for  her 
more  of  the  respect  of  all  whose  respect 
is  worth  having,  than  those  feeble  at- 
tempts to  follow  in  Miss  Braddon's  wake 
to  which  she  has  recently  devoted  herself. 
She  must  surely  have  met  with  men  and 
women  of  a  noble  type  who  are  neither 
knaves  nor  fools,  but  are  possessed  of  a 
strength  of  character  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  right  principles,  is  directed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  worthy  ends. 
How  is  it  that  she  does  not  introduce 
some  of  these  ?  It  would  not  be  compli- 
mentary to  herself  to  suppose  that  she  is 
incapable  of  describing  them,  as  it  is  not 
complimentary  to  her  readers  if  she  be- 
lieves they  have  not  the  taste  to  appreciate 
and  admire  them.  In  common,  however, 
with  a  good  many  other  writers,  she  ap- 
peal's to  think  that  the  public  relish  noth- 
ing so  much  as  pictures  of  thorough- 
paced villany,  unscrupulous,  pitiless,  and 
crafty  ;  and  hence  these  form  the  staples 
of  her  story.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not 
the  type  of  character  represented  in  the 
hero  of  Elster'' s  Folly,  He  is  bad,  mainly 
owing  to  his  weakness,  and  we  feel  con- 
tinually that  that  weakness  is  put  forth 
as  a  plea  to  awaken  a  certain  degree  of 
sympathy  in  his  favor.  It  would  seem, 
however,  as  though  it  were  impossible 
to  write  a  tale  without  some  one  to  play 
a  darker  part  of  crime,  and  this  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  real  villain,  however,  here, 
as  in  most  of  these  stories,  especially  if 
they  are  written  by  women,  is  a  woman. 
The  Dowager  Countess,  who  is  the  mov- 
ing spring  of  most  of  the  intrigues,  is 
about  as  detestable  a  piece  of  selfishness 
as  we  have  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 
encounter.  She  is  not  an  Aurora  Floyd 
nor  a  Miss  G wilt ;  she  has  neither  their 
cleverness,  nor  their  daring ;  she  does 
not  venture  on  bigamy  or  murder,  but 
contents  herself  with  the  lighter  offences 
of  forgery  and  falsehood :  in  some  re- 
spects, however,  she  is  more  repulsive 
than  these  more  audacious  heroines.  Let 
us  add,  too,  that  hers  is  a  portrait,  which, 
if  somewhat  exaggerated  in  some  points, 
has  more  numerous  prototypes,  and  may 
teach  a  more  necessary  lesson.  We 
should  hope  few  of  our  fair  Mends  have 
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each  strong  predispositions  to  mnrder  as 
to  need  the  warning  supplied  by  Miss 
Bra^on  or  Mr.  WilCie  Collins ;  bat  the 
intense  all-absorbing  selfishness  which 
was  developed,  though  in  rather  a  mon- 
strous style,  in  the  old  Countess,  is  much 
more  frequent,  and  it  may  not  be  unprof- 
itable to  see  how  far  it  may  lead  those 
who  still  wear  the  mask  of  conventional 
virtue  and  shrink  fi*om  great  crimes. 
But  in  order  to  the  proper  effect  of  such 
a  portraiture,  there  ought  to  have  been 
a  contrasted  picture  of  beautiful  unselfish 
good.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  is 
in  the  case  of  the  Rector's  daughter ;  but 
the  character  lacks  force  and  impression, 
and  in  feet  only  serves  to  prove,  if  it 
proves  anything,  that  the  authoress  is 
most  at  home  in  the  delineation  of  wick- 
edness. It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  temp- 
tation to  which  she  and  others  yield. 
Whatever  art  a  writer  may  possess,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  create  a  sensation  out  of 
goodness.  The  gently  flowing  stream  of 
purity,  benevolence,  and  truth,  pursuing 
its  quiet  way,  and  scattering  blessings 
wherever  it  comes,  presents  but  few  at- 
tractions to  the  artist,  who  finds  some- 
thing more  likely  to  call  forth  his  powers 
in  the  wild  waves  of  the  tempest-wrought 
sea  of  fierce  and  selfish  passion,  continu- 
ally revealing  some  new  feature  of  interest 
in  its  ever-changing  phases,  grand  and 
imposing  in  the  very  wreck  and  desola- 
tion which  it  works.  There  is,  however, 
a  craving  in  the  mind  for  repose,  and  he 
who  forgets  to  minbter  to  it,  will,  sooner 
or  later,  find  that  he  has  made  a  grave 
mistake.  Our  sensation  writers  ignore 
this  at  present,  and  by  their  neglect 
prove  that  they  are  not  mastera  of  their 
own  craft.  The  grave,  earnest,  and  rea- 
sonable objections  of  moralists  and  re- 
ligionists, grounded  on  the  tendency  of 
their  writings,  as  serving  to  familiarize 
the  mind  with  the  worst  forms  of  sin,  to 
weaken  that  instinctive^  feeling  which  is 
one  of  the  safeguards  of  purity,  they  will 
probably  treat  with  little  attention.  They 
write  to  amuse  the  light-beaited,  not  to 
please  the  mawworm  taste  of  the  Phari- 
see, they  will  probably  say.  They  might 
give  more  heed,  perhaps,  if  they  could 
be  made  to  understand  that  they  are 
losing  even  their  power  to  interest,  by 
detaining  their  readers  foi^ver  in  the 
contemplation  of  unrelieved  wickedness. 


The  better  class  of  minds  turn  away  in 
quest  of  something  more  natural,  more 
pure,  and  more  refreshing ;  while  those 
who  drink  most  deeply  into  their  spirit, 
feel  that  the  appetite  grows  to  that  which 
it  feeds  upon,  and  craves  for  something 
more  exciting  than  they,  with  the  rem- 
nants of  taste  and  self-restraint  still  be- 
longing to  them,  are  prepared  to  supply. 

A  book  of  much  greater  merit,  in  every 
respect,  than  Elster's  FoUyy  is  Armadale. 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  done  more,  per- 
haps, than  almost  any  writer  of  the  day 
to  foster  the  taste  for  sensational  stories. 
He  is  a  pure  story-teller,  spending  com- 
paratively little  care  on  anything  but  his 
plot;  but  in  his  own  department  he  is 
unrivalled.  There  is  no  one  who,  with 
more  consummate  skill,  can  weave  an  ex- 
citing tale  out  of  the  most  slight  and  un- 
promising materials,  leading  his  reader 
on  from  point  to  point  with  ever-growing 
interest,  concealing  the  mystery  on  which 
the  whole  depends  till  the  proper  time  for 
disclosure  comes,  and,  meanwhile,  ever 
dangling  it  before  the  eye. with  an  art 
that  tantalizes  even  while  it  stimulates 
the  curiosity. 

Mr.  Collins  is  a  clever,  and  for  a  time 
is  sure  to  be  a  popular  writer ;  and  the 
moral  tone  of  his  books  is,  therefore,  the 
more  to  be  lamented.  In  No  Name  he 
has  employed  all  his  genius  so  to  gild  one 
of  the  greatest  offences  a  man  can  com- 
mit agamst  the  laws  of  morality  and  the 
well-being  of  society,  as  to  hide  its  real 
character  and  excite  sympathy  for  that 
which  should  be  visited  with  stem  repro- 
bation. The  tale  is  very  powerful ;  the 
poison  is  distilled  so  subtly  that  the  evil 
is  wrought  almost  before  suspicion  is 
awakened  ;  the  art  with  which  the  whole 
is  managed  is  so  complete,  that  the  mind 
unconsciously  drifts  on  into  an  acquies- 
cence in  a  state  of  things,  which,  were  it 
free  from  the  glamour  which  the  author 
throws  ove»  the  mental  vision,  it  would 
at  once  condemn.  There  is  no  other  of 
Mr.  Collinses  later  books  which  is  open  to 
such  serious  exception ;  but  we  hesitate 
not  to  say  that  the  tendency  of  all  of  them 
is  to  relax  rather  than  to  brace  the  moral 
tone  of  the  reader. 

In  Armadale  we  have  a  Miss  Gwilt,  a 
portrait  drawn  with  masterly  art,  but  one 
from  which  every  rightly  constituted 
mind  tm'ns  with  loathing.    Is  she,  we 
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ask,  a  tffe  of  any  dass  to  be  foand  in 
society,  or  is  she  simply  a  horrible  mon- 
strosity t  Ai*e  we  to  believe  that  there 
are  women  holding  respectable  positions, 
received  into  honest  and  even  Christian 
oiroles,  who  are  carrying  on  a  system  of 
intrigiie  and  wickedness  which  we  have 
been  accnstomed  to  associate  with  the 
name  of  Italy,  but  which  we  fondly  be- 
lieved had  no  e^stenoe  in  this  country  t 
Apparently  our  novelists  would  have  us 
receive  this  notion,  so  determined  is  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  go  on  pro- 
dadng  heroes  and  heroines  of  this  style. 
Now  It  is  a  Count  Fosco,  now  a  Lady 
Audley,  now  a  Miss  Gwilt ;  and,  how- 
ever it  may  be  said  that  in  these  tales  the 
Nemesis  rarely  ^Is  to  overtake  the 
gmlty,  and  that  the  retribution  exacted  is 
sometimes  very  terrible,  it  must  still  be 
felt  that  even  this  is  insufficient  to  remove 
the  impression  produced  by  the  continued 
reproduction  of  such  characters.  We  go 
even  further,  and  assert  that  the  tendency 
of  the  multiplication  of  these  tales  is  to 
create  a  class  of  such  criminals,  if  they 
do  not  already  exist.  We  can  well  be- 
lieve that  the  writers  themselves  little 
calculate  the  extent  of  the  evil  they  are 
helping  to  produce.  They  are  pleased 
with  present  popularity  and  success ;  they 
find  tney  have  the  power  of  amusing,  and 
are  satisfied  to  employ  it,  never  pausing 
to  look  at  the  ulterior  consequences  they 
may  produce  in  many  minds.  Not  the 
less  certainly,  however,  do  they  scatter 
impressions  calculated  to  shake  that  mu- 
tual confidence  by  which  societies  and, 
above  all,  families  are  held  together;  to 
abate  our  love  of  simple  unpretending 
virtue ;  in  fact,  almost  to  destroy  our  faith 
in  its  reality. 

It  is  only  due  to  the  author  of  Armadale 
to  say  that  he  does  not  leave  his  readers 
shut  up  to  contact  with  wickedness  alone. 
Armadale  does  develop  a  great  moral 
truth  which  cannot  be  too  earnestly  or 
too  frequently  enforced.  It  is  so  rare  to 
find  in  these  books  any  ethical  lesson  on 
which  we  can  dwell  with  satisfaction, 
that  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to 
give  this  the  mention  it  deserves.  We 
think,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  devel- 
oped in  a  wiser  and  healthier  manner; 
that  a  Miss  Gwilt  was  not  necessary,  even 
as  a  foil  to  Midwinter  and  Armadale,  and 
perhaps  that  the  familiarity  with  her  evil 


is  more  Hkely  to  leave  a  lasting  impresdon 
on  those  young  and  susceptible  minds, 
which  ought  most  carefully  to  be  guarded 
from  such  influences,  than  the  spectacle 
of  the  good  by  which  it  was  ultimately 
overcoma  StUl,  we  must  acknowledge 
the  presence  of  tliis  element,  and  tiie  im- 
plied recognition  of  the  power  that,  not- 
withstanding the  many  adverse  forces 
with  which  it  has  to  contend,  secures  the 
ultimate  victory  for  the  good. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  judging  of 
these  books  by  their  moral  and  religions 
tendency,  we  are  ascribing  to  them  too 
much  importance,  and  testing  them  by  a 
standard  to^which  they  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  conform.  They  are  intended,  it 
may  be  said,  only  for  those  lighter  hours 
in  which  the  mind  feels  the  necessity  of 
unbending  itself^  and  if  they  serve  the 
purposes  of  recreation,  we  have  no  right 
to  complain  that  they  do  not  accomplish 
some  higher  end  for  which  they  were 
never  designed.  But  such  reasoning  loses 
sight  of  some  of  the  most  important  &cts 
of  our  mental  history.  Our  opinions  and 
views  are  not  due  to  any  one  class  of 
influences,  but  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
impressions  which  are  continually  being 
made  upon  us,  as  much  in  our  seasons  of 
relaxation  as  in  those  of  more  serious  and 
earnest  application.  We  have  other  teach- 
ers besides  those  whom  we  distinctly  rec- 
ognize in  that  capacity,  and  perhaps  the 
unacknowledged  ones  are  often  the  most 
powerful.  Their  ideas  are  insinuated, 
rather  than  formally  inculcated,  and  they 
quietly  mingle  with  our  currents  of 
thought  without  being  challenged  and 
examined,  as  are  opinions  more  elabo- 
rately set  forth.  They  come  to  us  when 
we  are  off  our  guard,  and  they  gain  their 
place  and  position  before  we  have  begun 
fairly  to  discuss  them.  These  books  of 
relaxation  are,  therefore,  just  those  which 
need  to  be  most  carefully  watched.  They 
are  instructors  as  well  as  entertainers,  in- 
formal teachers,  indeed,  but  not  therefore 
less  influential,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  of  them  that  they  show  what 
spirit  they  are  of,  so  that  if  we  can- 
not altogether  commend,  and  perhaps 
cannot  altogether  shut  them  out,  we  may 
at  least  provide  some  prophylactics  and 
correctives.  Besides,  many,  we  might 
say  most,  of  these  writers,  are  in  the  habit 
of  dealing,  more  or  less,  with  moral  and 
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religious  questions,  and  with  the  latter 
especially,  in  the  most  unfair,  ungener- 
ous, and  mischievous  style.  They  an- 
nounce no  definite  opinions — ^probably 
having  none  to  announce — and  the  gen- 
eral tendency  is  to  create  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  special  value  attaching  to 
creeds,  and  no  great  power  residing  in 
spiritual  emotions.  They  ignore  almost 
completely  the  action  of  religious  princi- 
ples and  impulses,  and  when  they  refer  to 
them  at  all,  it  is  for  the  most  part  to  pour 
upon  them  ridicule  and  contempt 

It  is  this  spirit  which  prompted  a 
writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Crazette  to  occupy 
himself  with  an  elaborate  arithmetical 
computation  of  the  number  of  sermons 
delivered  every  year,  with  the  view  of 
showing  the  immense  waste  of  time, 
thought,  and  energy  involved  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  habit  of  preach- 
ing ;  this  inspires  the  continual  sneers  in 
which  the  Saturday  Review — never  more 
keen  and  sarcastic  than  when  dealing 
with  ministers  of  the  Gospel — indulges  ; 
and  this  leads  certain  quasi-philosophers, 
some  of  whom  may  be  found  even  in  the 
ranks  of  Christian  churches,  to  speak 
with  hardly  suppressed  scorn  of  "  popular 
preachers."  We  should  not  pause,  even 
if  we  had  space,  to  defend  the  pulpit 
against  these  assailants ;  and  it  is  the  less 
necessary  because  the  very  bitterness  and 
pertinacity  of  the  attacks  may  be  fau-ly 
accepted  as  the  most  certain  testimony  to 
the  power  of  the  institution  against 
which  they  are  directed.  If  the  pulpit 
were  really  the  feeble  and  obsolete  thing 
which  it  is  represented;  if  preachers 
were  generally  either  poor  twaddlers  or 
wretched  deceivers ;  if  the  great  majority 
of  sermons  -^qx^  listened  to  with  simple 
weariness  and  produced  no  result  what- 
ever ;  if,  in  short,  the  pulpit  only  contin- 
ued to  exist  at  all  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  dislodging  a  superstition  round  which 
the  hoar  of  a  venerable  antiquity  has 
gathered — we  should  have  few  of  these 
sarcasms.  It  is  the  power  of  the  pulpit 
which  constitutes  its  real  offence.  It  is 
because,  after  all  the  clever  caricatures 
and  cruel  calumnies  directed  against 
preachers,  large  numbers  of  men  wm  per- 
sist in  believing  that  they  are  not  mere 
actors,  and  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  something  essentially  different  from 
the  performance  of  an  opera,  that  the  at- 


tack is  renewed  again  and  again.  We 
would  charitably  hope  that  those  by 
whom  such  charges  are  indited  have  nev- 
er had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  inti- 
mately acquamted  with  the  men  whom 
they  thus  hold  up  to  ridicule,  so  as  to  un- 
derstand their  real  motives  and  charac- 
ters. Ignorance,  indeed,  is  but  a  poor 
excuse  for  those  who  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  understand  the  things  and 
people  of  whom  they  write,  but  it  is  a 
venial  transgression  as  compared  with 
the  gross  misrepresentation  of  which  oth- 
erwise they  must  be  convicted.  Wheth- 
er, however,  it  be  to  ignorance  or  malev- 
olence that  such  portraits  are  due,  the  ef- 
fect is  alike  injurious ;  and  it  surely  would 
be  well  for  Christians  to  consider  how  far 
it  is  right  for  them  to  allow  their  children 
to  be  exposed  to  influences  so  calculated 
to  diminish  the  respect  in  which  religious 
men  and  institutions  ought  ever  to  be 
cherished. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  is  a  writer  of  a  very  differ- 
ent stamp  from  those  already  described,but 
she  seems  equally  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  motives  and  principles  of  spiritual 
life.  She  is  anything  but  a  sensational 
writer,  although  she  has  occasionally 
been  tempted  out  of  her  own  proper 
line  into  that  which  at  present  is  more 
popular ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said, 
her  ventures  in  this  direction  have  been 
invariably  attended  with  ill  success.  Her 
strength  lies  in  representations  of  ordi- 
nary life,  and  she  would  do  wisely  if  she 
confined  herself  entirely  to  them.  Her 
works  would  gain  immensely  in  coher- 
ence, consistency,  and  real  force  if  every- 
thing in  the  spasmodic  view  were  rigidly 
struck  out  of  them.  The  "  Thursday 
evenings "  at  Miss  Majoribanks',  the  lit- 
tle parties,  and  even  more,  the  petits  sou- 
pers  at  Mrs.  Tozer's,  the  conference  be- 
tween Mr.  Wentworth's  maiden  aunt, 
the  scenes  at  the  Hall  and  Vicarage,  oc- 
casioned by  the  Romish  proclivities  of 
the  Rev.  Guy  Wentworth,  the  various 
talks  among  the  gossips  of  Carlingford, 
are  done  with  marvellous  cleverness ;  and 
if  there  is  a  slight  exaggeration,  it  is  not 
more  than  might  be  safely  predicated  and 
ought  to  be  really  condoned.  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite artists  are  apt  to  paint  the  skies 
rather  blue,  and  to  give  the  grass  a  deep- 
er green  than  it  ever  wears ;  and  if  Mi's. 
Oliphant  has  &llen  into  the  same  error, 
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and  makes  vnlgarity  a  little  too  snob- 
bish, and  inanity  rather  too  empty  and 
heartless,  we  must  not  be  too  severe  in 
our  critical  condemnation  of  sketches 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  wonderfully 
tmthfol  and  effective.  The  art  with 
which  she  has  thrown  interest  around 
Carlingford,  a  very  commonplace  town 
with  extremely  commonplace  people, 
just  the  sort  of  people,  in  fact,  that  one 
might  be  sure  of  meeting  in  any  third- 
rate  provincial  town  into  which  he  might 
be  cast,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  She  has 
SQCceeded,  by  means  of  pure  genius,  in 
giving  her  readers  an  intimate  knowledge 
of,  and  personal  interest  in,  its  little  local 
celebrities.  We  know  the  succession  of 
its  rectors  and  of  its  Dissenting  ministers 
too ;  we  feel  as  if,  were  we  thrown  into 
it,  we  could  at  once  find  our  way  into  its 
aristocratic  lane  and  its  more  vulgar  busi- 
ness streets ;  we  could  point  out  the  sur- 
gery of  Dr.  Majoribanks,  or  the  shop  of 
old  Elsworthy,  or  the  respectable  man- 
sion out  of  which  the  pretty  Miss  Wood- 
bouse  used  to  issue  on  her  errands  of 
mercy ;  we  have  before  our  mind's  eye 
an  exact  picture  of  Salem  chapel,  con- 
trasting in  the  simplicitv  of  its  old  barn- 
like  architecture  with  the  more  ancient 
parish  church  and  the  more  pretentious 
and  ecclesiastical  St.  Koques.  In  thus 
digging  into  the  almost  uupenetrated 
strata  of  English  middle  -  class  life  in  ft 
small  country  town,  Mrs.  01iphant*has 
discovered  a  vein  of  great  richness  which 
she  has  known  how  to  work  to  the  best 
advantage.  To  a  less  minute  observer 
and  less  practiced  artist  the  opening 
would  not  have  been  of  the  slightest 
value,  for  in  his  hands  the  portraits  would 
have  been  too  dull  and  commonplace, 
and  the  incidents  too  monotonous  and 
wearisome  to  have  been  at  all  attractive. 
But  our  authoress  knows  how  to  dis- 
criminate between  even  the  minutest 
shades  of  difference,  and  to  reproduce 
them  with  astonishing  reality.  Her  pict- 
ures have  all  the  correctness  of  photo- 
graphs, and  if  they  are  not  wholly  free 
irom  their  hardness,  are  so  carefully  fin- 
ished that  they  have  a  good  deal  of 
beauty.  ' 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  Mrs. 
Oliphant  to  depict  that  of  which  she 
has  no  accurate  knowledge  herself,  and 
hence  her   representations  of  religious 


men  and  their  doings,  and  still  more 
their  motives,  are  singularly  superficial 
and  unsatisfactory.  We  have  no  idea 
that  she  intends  to  be  unfair.  She  has 
doubtless  her  own  preferences,  liking  (if 
we  are  able  to  judge  at  all)  the  Church- 
man better  than  the  Dissenter,  and  the 
Hi^h  Churchman  better  than  his  Evan- 
gelical brother ;  the  reason  for  her  feel- 
ing being  the  same  in  both  cases,  tlie  su- 
perior respectability  and  moderation  of 
her  favorite  over  his  rival.  Still  we  do 
not  believe  she  would  knowingly  allow 
herself  to  be  unfairly  influenced.  She 
seems  to  have  "  got  up  "  religious  par- 
ties and  their  distinctions  much  as  a  nov- 
elist intending  to  write  a  romance  of  the 
Middle  Ages  "gets  up"  the  costumes, 
manners,  and  general  characteristics  of 
the  period.  She  has  the  sense  to  per- 
ceive that  among  the  middle  classes  of  a 
country  town  the  affairs  of  their  relig- 
ious communities  occupy  too  prominent 
a  place  to  be  left  altogether  without  no- 
tice, and  she  has  therefore  sought  to  learn 
something  about  them.  But  her  knowl- 
edge is,  at  best,  extremely  superficial. 
No  one  has  painted  so  many  different 
varieties  of  ministers,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  present  certain  general 
resemblances  to  the  classes  they  are  sev- 
erally intended  to  typify,  but  this  is  all. 
Of  the  real  ground  of  the  deep-rooted 
distinctions  between  them,  of  the  influ- 
ences that  have  united  to  mould  them 
and  make  them  what  they  are,  of  the  im- 
pulses by  which  they  are  chiefly  moved 
and  the  aims  which  they  seek,  she  has 
but  a  very  imperfect  conception.  K  we 
understand  her  at  all,  she  is  rather  dis- 
posed to  regard  these  sectarian  differen- 
ces as  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing " — 
more  the  result  of  temperament,  or  edu- 
cation, or  social  position,  than  real  con- 
viction. The  Tozers  are  vulgar,  fond  of 
patronizing  their  minister,  democratic  and 
levelling,  from  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  social  inferiority,  yet  puffed  up  with 
a  sense  of  their  own  importance,  and 
therefore  Dissenters.  The  Wentworths 
are  refined,  cultured,  aristocratic  in  tastes 
and  tendencies;  hence  they  delight  in 
crosses,  wax  tapers,  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  Modern  High  Churchism.  Of 
the  strong  convictions  that  underlie  and 
regulate  the  outward  peculiarities  of  both, 
she  takes  no  more  account  than  if  they 
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had  no  existence  at  all.    H^oe  her  Tof- 
tons  and  Vincents,  her  Burys,  Sever- 
leys,  and  Wentworths,  though  veiy  clever 
sketches,  really  contribute  very  liUle  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  eccleinastical  parties 
and  dencal  teadiers  of  the  time.    Her 
portraits  are  nowhere  ill-natured,  but  the 
general  impression  left  is  certainly  not  a 
&vorable  one  to  religious  men;  on  the 
contrary,  the  tendency  is  to  give  the  idea 
that  Chnstian  ministers  are  a  very  weak 
dass,  sadly  wanting  in  manliness  and,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  in  ordinary  good 
sense,  miserably  deficient  in  the  qusJities 
which   would   fit  them   to   be  guides 
and  instructors  of  others.   Mrs.  Oliphant 
would  probably  say  that  she  pays  its  de- 
served tribute  to  religious  earnestness 
with  whatever  party  it  may  be  found; 
that  she  respects  even  the  scruples  of  the 
Romanizing  vicar  of  Wentworth ;  that 
she  does  justice  to  the  glowing  eloquence 
and  youthful  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Vincent ; 
that  she  recognizes  the  honest  and  self- 
denying  work  done  by  the  devotees  of 
St  Roques,  and  that  her  great  aim  has 
been  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  wider  toler- 
ation by  leading  each  party  to  see  some- 
thing of  its  own  defidiencies  and  of  the 
excellences  of  its  opponents.     All  this 
is  good  enough,  but  unhappily  the  ten- 
dency is  to  produce  a  feeling  of  general 
indifference  to  anything  beyond  the  main- 
tenance of  that  extemsd  religious  decorum 
which  respectable  sodety  holds  to  be  es- 
sential, a  kind  of  spiritual  dilettantism 
&tal  to  faith,  love,  and  earnestness. 

Miss  Majoribanks  is  occupied  mainly 
with  more  secular  matters.  The  hero- 
ine is  a  clever  woman,  who  seeks  to  make 
herself  a  position  as  the  leader  of  the 
fashions  at  Carlingford,  and  the  story  is 
filled  up  with  accounts  of  little  devices  to 
conciliate  general  support,  to  rivalries  she 
awakened,  the  difficulties  against  which 
she  had  to  struggle,  and  the  tact  with 
which  she  was  able  to  overcome  them. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  have  a  fresh  illus- 
tration of  the  petty  troubles  and  equally 
petty  joys  of  the  world ;  if  we  wanted  a 
new  sermon  on  the  old  texts,  ^'  Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity,"  "  The  labor  ofthe 
foolish  wearieth  every  one  of  them  ;  **  if 
we  sought  fresh  corroDoration  of  the  truth 
that  ^'  he  who  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead 
while  he  liveth,"  we  might  ceitainly  find 
all  this  here.    The  pictures  of  a  society 


which  is  <<  thoroughly  of  the  earth, 
earthy,'!  are  striking,  and,  if  saddening, 
instructive  in  the  highest  sense.  The 
utter  emptiness  and  hollowness  of  a  life 
which  owns  no  high  principle  and  leads 
on  to  no  enduring  end,  which  is  unwilling 
to  find  place  even  for  the  influences  of  a 
pure  and  honest  affection  lest  it  should  in- 
terfere with  the  designs  of  a  small  ambi- 
tion, is  here  exposed  with  great  art  and 
power.  <<Miss  Majoribanks"  has  no 
vices,  and  is  free  even  from  the  govern- 
ment of  strong  passions ;  she  is  elegant, 
accomplished,  Tady-hke,  and  in  eveiy  way 
fitted  to  shine  in  the  gay  circles  of  &sh- 
ion ;  she  has  that  success  which  a  desire 
to  please  and  the  untiring  exercise  of  the 
art  of  pleasing  is  tol^ubly  certain  to  se- 
cure, yet  there  is  nothing  to  tempt  any 
one  to  follow  in  her  course.  The  tale 
would  have  been  eminently  useful  if  it 
had  pointed  out  some  more  excellent  way. 
As  it  is,  the  effect  is  depressing.  Poli- 
tics, business,  sdence,  social  life,  rdigion 
itself,  appear  to  be  only  so  many  toys 
with  which  different  classes  occupy  them- 
selves for  a  time,  but  none  of  which  yield 
any  very  high  or  satisfactory  results. 
The  clergyman  of  the  story  is  Archdeacon 
Beverley,  and  he  certainly  fails  to  impress 
us  with  the  idea  that  he  has  any  nobler 
object  or  is  inspired  by  any  grander  mo- 
tives than  the  poor  groundlings  with 
whom  he  is  associated.  He  is  more  pre- 
cise and  formal,  mora  pompous,  more 
inclined  to  stand  upon  his  dignity,  but 
hardly  more  attractive  or  more  estiinable 
than  his  companions.  He  is  a  ^'  Broad  " 
Churchman,  a  school  on  which  Mrs.  OU- 
phant  has  not  touched  before,  and  which, 
so  far  as  giving  any  light  as  to  its  prin- 
dples  or  peculiarities  is  concerned,  she 
might  just  as  well  have  left  untouched 
now.  In  fact,  we  should  doubt  whether 
she  has  herself  formed  any  very  clear  idea 
of  the  position  which  it  actually  holds.  If 
we  were  to  take  our  impressions  from 
this  work,  we  should  define  a  Broad 
Churchman  as  one  who  believes  every- 
thing in  general  and  nothing  in  particu- 
lar, and  whose  rule  of  life  is  of  a  very 
Uberal  and  accommodating  kind,  and 
who  has  a  particular  mode  of  speaking 
and  acting — <'  his  own  Broad  Church 
way" — though  what  that  may  be  we 
are  left  to  conjecture,  for  hardly  a  hint 
is  given  on  the  subject.    The  descrip- 
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tion  of  this  worthy  dignitary,  who  hoped 
to  become  a  biehop  if  CarliDgford  should 
be  made  into  a  bifihopric,  is  not  very 
minate,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  not  very 
flattering  to  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
lonsed.  The  Broad  Church  way  appears 
to  have  very  much  to  do  with  the  out« 
ward  deportment,  for  in  one  place  we 
are  told  **he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
gromid  and  entered,  meditatively,  with- 
out looking  where  he  was  going,  in  his 
own  Broad  Church  way ; "  and  on  an- 
other occasion,  when  the  unfortunate 
man  had  occasion  to  ^<  wipe  the  moisture 
from  his  forehead,'*  we  are  told  that 
2Cs0  Majoribanks  ^^  remarked  at  the  mo- 
ment that  he  had  a  Low  Church  look 
which  she  would  not  have  expected  from 
him ;"  nay,  it  seemed  to  be  questionable 
whether  such  a  fearful  thing  as  wiping 
the  forehead  did  not  go  beyond  the  fol- 
lies of  the  Low  Church,  for  it  is  added, 
**  it  was  a  very  Low  Church,  not  to  say 
Dissentish,  soit  of  thing  to  do."  This 
certainly  is  a  new  badge  of  distinction 
for  ecclesiastical  parties.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
would  not  write  such  nofisense  if  she  was 
dealing  with  the  subject  with  which  she 
was  thoroughly  conversant  Her  ideas 
of  the  Broad  Church,  however,  are  of 
the  most  hazy,  as  will  appear  from  the 
more  detailed  sketch  of  the  Archdeacon : 

"  For  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
Broad  Church,  even  though  his  antecedents 
had  not  proclaimed  the  fact.  He  had  a  way 
of  talking  on  many  subjects  which  alarmed 
his  hostess.  It  was  not  that  there  was  any- 
thing objectionable  in  what  he  said — for,  to 
be  sure,  a  clergyman  and  archdeacon  may  say 
a  great  many  things  that  ordinary  people 
would  not  like  to  venture  on — but  still  it  was 
impossible  to  say  what  it  might  lead  to ;  for 
it  is  not  everybody  who  knows  when  to 
stop,  as  Mr.  Beverley  in  his  position  might  be 
expected  to  do.  It  was  the  custom  of  good 
society  in  Carlingford  to  give  a  respectful  as- 
sent, for  example,  to  Mr.  Bury's  extreme  Low 
Churchism — as  if  it  were  profane,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  respectable,  to  differ  from  the 
Bector — and  to  give  him  as  wide  a  field  as 
possible  for  his  missionary  operations  by  keep- 
h)g  out  of  the  way.  But  Mr.  Beverley  had 
not  the  least  regard  for  respectability,  nor  that 
respect  for  religion  which  consists  in  keeping 
as  clear  of  it  as  possible ;  and  the  way  in 
which  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Bury's  view  wounded 
some  people's  feelings.  Altogether  he  was, 
as  Mrs.  Chiley  said,  an  anxious  person  to  have 
in  the  house ;  for  he  just  as  often  agreed  with 
the  gentlemen  in  their  loose  ways  of  thinking, 


as  with  the  more  correct  opinions  by  wliich 
the  wives  and  mothers,  who  liad  charge  of 
their  morality,  strove  hard  to  keep  them  in  the 
right  way ;  and  that  was  the  reverse  of  what 
one  naturally  expected  from  a  clergyman. 
He  was  very  nice,  and  had  a  nice  position ; 
and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  not 
only  a  duty  to  pay  attention  to  him,  but  a 
duty  from  which  results  of  a  most  agreeable 
character  might  spring ;  but  still,  though  she 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  kind,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  that  it  was  out  of  per- 
sonal predilection  that  Mrs.  Chiley  devoted 
herself  to  her  guest.  She  admitted  frankly 
that  he  was  not  like  clerg3rmen  were  in  her 
time.  For  one  thing,  he  seemed  to  think  tliat 
every  silly  boy  and  girl  ought  to  have  an  opin- 
ion and  be  consulted,  as  if  they  had  anytldng 
to  do  with  it — which  was  just  the  way  to  turn 
their  heads  and  make  them  utterly  insupport- 
able." 

We  need  not  say  that  we  are  not  cham- 
pions of  the  Broad  Church  principles ; 
but  it  is  unfair  to  write  of  any  religions 
party  after  this  fashion.  It  is  not  thus 
that  George  Eliot  deals  with  subjects  of 
this  character.  Of  the  general  merits  of 
Felix  Holtj  her  last  book,  it  is  n«t  our 
purpose  here  to  speak  at  length;  but 
we  are  bound  to  commend  the  care  with 
which  she  has  sought  to  understand  the 
exact  points  of  difference  between  the 
various  religious  parties  to  whom  she  re- 
fers, and  the  accuracy  with  which  she  de- 
scribes them,  and  let  us  say,  too,  the  sin- 
cere respect  which  she  shows  to  true 
goodness  wherever  she  finds  it  Church- 
men, Independents,  General  Baptists, 
are  all  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
present  story,  and  none  of  them  have 
.reason  to  complain  that  they  are  treated 
with  intentional  injustice.  There  are 
some  capital  hits  which,  though  they  are 
too  pungent  to  be  altogether  relished  at 
first,  contain  an  amount  of  truth  which 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  ignore,  especially 
considering  that  it  is  not  spoken  in  an 
unkindly  spirit.  Here  is  an  excellent 
little  bit,  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  we 
have  space  to  introduce :  "  That  is  Lyd- 
dy's  fault,  who  sits  crying  over  her  want 
of  Christian  assurance,  instead  of  brush- 
ing your  clothes  and  putting  out  your 
clean  cravat.  She  is  always  saying  her 
righteousness  is  filthy  rags,  and  really 
I  don't  think  that  is  a  very  strong  ex- 
pression for  it.  I'm  sure  it  is  dusty 
clothes  and  furniture."  We  are  never 
the  worse  for  being  reminded  of  the  im- 
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portance  of  practical  religion.  The  only 
danger  is,  lest  in  the  protest  against  a 
faith  without  works,  there  should  be  an 
attempt  to  have  works  without  faith,  and, 
looked  at  from  our  point  of  view,  this  is 
the  great  defect  of  Felix  Holt,  Good- 
ness, and  goodness  of  a  very  high  pat- 
tern, too,  is  described  and  commended; 
but  though  we  find  it  most  conspicuous 
in  some  religious  men,  we  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  the  necessary  outcome  and  nat- 
ural result  of  their  deep  religious  convic- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  we  can  hardly 
help  receiving  the  free  impression  that 
their  religion  is  regarded  rather  as  an 
Evidence  of  weakness  than  as  the  source 
of  all  their  sti-ength.  Thus  Rufus  Lyon, 
the  Independent  minister,  is  a  perfectly 
unique  and  striking  portrait,  as  unlike 
the  Chadbands  and  Stiggins  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens or  the  Vincents  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  as 
a  portrait  of  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon  is  unlike 
the  wretched  daub  we  sometimes  see  on 
the  walls  of  a  millionnaire,  whose  taste 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in 
his  tnaterial  wealth.  His  self-denying 
zeal,  his  passionate  love  for  learning,  his 
thorough  consecration  to  his  work,  his 
singular  simplicity  of  spint  and  life,  are 
very  beautiful  and  are  admirably  drawn. 
Independents  ought  to  be  thankful  to  so 
accomplished  a  writer  for  the  pains  she 
has  taken  in  depicting  one  of  the  class  of 
men  to  whom  they  owe  so  much,  and 
may  reasonably  profit  by  the  kindly  hints 
she  gives  as  to  their  mode  of  treating 
such  earnest  workers.  At  the  same  time 
they  will  feel  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the 
representation.  The  intense  sincerity, 
depth,  and  beauty  of  Mr.  Lyon's  piety 
is  fully  recognized :  but  still  we  can 
hardly  help  feeling  that  the  writer  looks 
upon  it  as  rather  overstrained,  as  some- 
thing which  is  quite  as  much  fitted  to  ex- 
cite our  compassion  as  our  respect,  and 
the  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  mode  in 
which  Felix  Holt  deals  with  religious 
questions.  In  short,  we  must  not  con- 
ceal from  oureelves  the  fact  that,  even 
with  novelists  most  disposed  to  treat 
Christians  and  their  work  fairly,  there  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  deep-seated  dislike 
of  what  they  regard  as  mere  dogma. 
They  would  have  holy  lives,  and  they  do 
not  see  the  connection  between  them  and 
a  pure  Scriptural  creed,  and  the  error  is 
60  popular  and  bo  ensnaring  that  there  is 


the  greater  need  the  more  earnestly  to 
warn  the  young  against  its  delusions.  It 
may  be  that,  m  some  sections  of  the 
Church  especially,  the  neglect  of  the 
ethical  side  of  Christianity  has  induced  a 
feeling  of  antagonism  to  that  dogmatic 
truth  which  has  been  presented,  not  too 
decidedly  and  too  earnestly,  but  too  ex- 
clusively, and  without  a  suflScient  regard 
to  its  practical  issues.  Christian  teachers 
will  do  well  to  profit  so  far  by  their  ob- 
servation of  this  as  to  give  their  exhibi- 
tions of  the  truth  a  greater  completeness, 
and  while  resolutely  holding  fast  by  the 
doctrines  they  have  received,  to  insist 
that  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
Divinity  of  the  doctrine  is  to  be  found 
in  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  the  lives 
they  fashion. 

Felix  Holt  contributes  somo^  excellent 
additions  to  George  Eliot's  gallery  of 
characters.  Mrs.  Bolt,  with  her  extraor- 
dinary ideas  about  Scripture  and  its  in- 
tei'pretation,  and  her  singular  faculty  of 
discovering  some  text  to  suit  the  purpose 
of  the  moment,  talks  almost  as  amusingly, 
if  not  quite  as  profoundly,  as  the  illus- 
trious Mrs.  Poyser.  "  I  was  bom,"  she 
tells  the  unfortunate  minister  who  had 
listened  to  her  interminable  talk,  <'  in  the 
Greneral  Baptist  conviction,  and  as  for 
being  saved  without  works,  there's  many, 
I  dai'e  say,  can't  do  without  that  doctrine ; 
but,  I  thank  the  Lord,  I  never  needed 
to  put  myself  on  a  level  with  the  thief 
on  the  cross.  I've  done  my  duty,  and 
more,  if  anybody  comes  to  that ;  for  I 
have  gone  without  my  bit  of  meat  to 
make  broth  for  a  sick  neighbor,  and  if 
any  of  the  church  members  say  they  have 
done  the  same,  I'd  ask  them  if  they  had 
the  sinking  at  the  stomach  as  I  have.*' 
Equally  good  in  her  own  way  is  Lyddy, 
the  sharp,  shrewd,  somewhat  satirical,  but 
thoroughly  good  Lyddy,  Mr.  Holt's  de- 
voted servant.  Pai'son  Jack,  with  his  bon- 
homie^ his  absolute  devotion  to  his  &mi- 
ly,  and  his  equally  complete  indifferenco 
to  principles,  is  one  of  the  cleverest  por- 
traits of  the  book.  It  is  but  fair  to  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  writer  lays  her  scene 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  that 
both  clergymen  and  Dissenting  ministers 
are  widely  different  from  what  they  were 
at  that  tima  Parson  Jack  has  few  coun- 
terparts left,  and  there  are  fewer  of  the 
Debarry  class  than  was  the  case  in  the 
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last  generation.  As  a  picture  of  the  times 
immediately  sacceeding  the  Reform  bill, 
die  book  is  remarkably  faithful  and  in- 
structive. Its  greatest  blot  is  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Transome's  strange,  re- 
pulsive, and,  in  our  judgment,  most  im- 
probable story. 

A  story  from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman 
of  high  repute,  like  the  Rev.  Charles 
Eingsley,  and  especially  a  historical  tale, 
from  the  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History,  at  Cambridge,  might  fairly  be 
expected  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
common  ruck  of  the  novels  of  the  sea- 
son, alike  in  artistic  excellence  and  in 
Christian  tone.     We  regret  to  say  that  so 
reasonable  an  expectation  is  certainly  not 
fulfilled  in  the  case  of  ITei-eward  the  Wake, 
As  a  story,  it  is  dull  and  wearisome  in 
the  extreme;  as  a  lesson  on  life,  it  is 
Essentially    defective    and   mischievous. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  materials  sufii- 
cient  for  the  construction  of  an  interest- 
ing historical  romance  out  of  the  records 
of  that  period  of  transition  and  disorder 
which  followed  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and   there  were  heroic   deeds   done  in 
resistance  to  the  invader's  power  worthy 
of  the  artist's  utmost  skill :    but  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  sacrificed  all  such  advan- 
tages in  his  desire  to  depict  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  rude  savage,  and  exalt  him 
into  a  hero.     Mr.  Kingsley  writes  in  his 
"  own  Broad  Church  way,"  as  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  has  it.    He  is  a  muscular  Christian, 
and  of  course  tlie  heroes  whom  he  loves 
to  honor  belong  to  the  same  illustrious 
school;    but,   unfortunately,    each  new 
creation  exhibits  degeneracy.    There  was 
something  very  touching  about  Amyas 
Leigh ;  and  Tom  Thurnall,  if  less  attrac- 
tive and  with  faults  less  to  be  excused, 
considering  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
had  still  a  noUe  and  generous  nature ; 
but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  what  to  ad- 
mire in  Hereward,  except  mere  physical 
courage  and  daring.     He  was  a  coarse 
drunkard,  who  sullied  the  glories  of  his 
victories  by  his  revellings  and  excess  ;  he 
was  a  cold-blooded  sensualist,  who  aban- 
don d  a  noble-minded  and  long-sufiering 
wife,  who  had  sacrificed  her  all,  country, 
friends,  treasure,  personal  comfort,  and 
imperilled  her  very  life  for  him :  he  was 
a  recreant  even  to  the  country  which  he 
professed  to  serve ;  yet  this  is  the  man, 
forsooth,  whom  Mr.  Kingsley  is  permit- 
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ted  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical,  edited 
by  one  so  honored  as  Dr.  Norman  Mao- 
leod,  to  hold  up  to  the  admu*ation  of  the 
young  men  and  maidens  of  England. 

From  first  to  last  the  tale  is  a  glorifies 
tion  of  simple  brute  force,  unrelieved  by 
any  high  genius,  and  undirected  to  any 
grand  patriotic  object  And  this,  we 
suppose,  is  muscular  Christianity !  Let 
us  say  at  once  that  we  are  not  insensible 
to  the  impoitance  of  some  points  of  his 
teaching.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  namby-pambyism  and  sentimental 
dreaming,  both  in  religion  and  politics, 
against  which  Mr.  Kingsley  has  always 
so  earnestly  protested'.  We  believe  that 
an  ascetic  contempt  for  the  body  is  as 
unchristian  as  it  is  unphilosophical,  and 
that  an  attention  to  physical  law,  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  health  and  vigor 
which  may  render  us  capable  of  rendering 
good  service  to  God  and  man,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  completeness  ,of  our  religion. 
But  we  do  not,  therefore,  conclude  that 
great  strength  and  prowess,  capability  of 
endurance  or  gymnastic  skill,  are  neces- 
sarily religious,  or  that  athlete  and  Chris- 
tian are  convertible  terms.  We  do  not 
believe  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
our  humanity,  the  world  is  ever  to  be  gov- 
eraed  on  any  rose-water  theory;  and,  un- 
fortunately, we  do  not  see  any  signs  of 
the  dawn  of  that  era  of  universal  peace 
and  charity,  whose  advent  some  sanguine 
prophets  were  a  few  years  ago  so  fond  of 
predicting.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  regard  war  as  anything  but  a  ter- 
rible calamity ;  nor  can  we  exult  in  deeds 
of  sanguinary  violence,  often  as  purpose- 
less as  they  were  cruel.  Mr.  Kingsley's 
teachings  were,  undoubtedly,  a  reaction 
from  an  opposite  extreme,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent'  commanded  our  sympathy  ; 
but  the  vehemence  of  his  own  feelings, 
unrestrained  by  those  correcting  influen- 
ces which  we  might  have  supposed  would 
have  exercised  great  sway  over  him, 
have  earned  him  to  lengths  from  which 
we  should  have  hoped  that,  as  a  man  of 
taste  and  refinement,  not  to  say  as  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  he  would 
have  recoiled.  Some  of  the  chapters  in  the 
present  tale  would  have  been  admirably 
suited  to  the  columns  of  journals  which 
chronicle  with  a  special  gusto  every  de- 
tail of  those  homble  prize  fights,  the  in- 
terest in  which  these  apostles  of  mus- 
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cular  Christianity  have  done  much  to  re- 
vive, but  are  singularly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  professed  aim  and  established 
reputation  of  Ghod  Words,  We  have  only 
to  compare  this  extraordinary  rhapsody 
with  some  of  the  tales  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  same  journal,  with,  for  ex- 
ample, the  editor's  own  less  elaborate 
but  equally  manly  and  far  more  health- 
ful story  of  the  Old  Lieutenant,  with  Mrs. 
Craik's  Mistress  and  Maid,  or  with  Alexan- 
der Smith's  novelette  in  the  same  volume, 
to  be  made  thoroughly  conscious  of  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  moral  inferiority 
of  this  Hereward.  If,  indeed,  it  had  to 
trust  to  its  own  intrinsic  literary  merits, 
the  book  would  have  fallen  still-bom  from 
the  press,  and  even  now  with  all  the  pres- 
tige derived  from  Mr.  Kingsley's  great 
name,  we  doubt  whether  it  will  find 
many  readers.  The  legends  and  tradi- 
tions about  white  bears,  Cornish  giants, 
the  mare  Swallow,  the  magic  armor,  the 
sword  Brainl;>iter,  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
are  not  particularly  entertaining,  and  the 
idea  of  their  being  light  reading  must  be 
regarded  by  tnost  novel  readers  as  a  very 
sorry  joke. 

Mr.  Kingsley  would,  probably,  tell  us 
that  he  never  intended  to  represent  Here- 
ward as  the  type  of  a  Christian  hero  5 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  distinctly  points 
out  how  much  of  the  old  savage  and 
heathen  element  there  was  in  his  charac- 
ter; that  he  is  described  as  having  "never 
felt  the  influence  of  that  classic  civiliza- 
tion, without  which  good  manners  seem, 
even  to  this  day,  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  white  man,"  and  still  more  as 
"  godless,  skeptical  of  Providence  itself," 
and  withftl  strongly  tainted  by  a  dark 
superstition.  Still,  he  is  throughout  the 
hero  of  the  story,  towering  with  all  his 
vices  above  his  compeers  as  the  noble 
English  champion.  His  brutal  deeds  are 
recorded  without  shuddering,  if  not  even 
with  a  sort  of  grim  satisfaction,  and  the 
impression  is  certainly  conveyed  that, 
though  his  coarseness,  and  drunkenness, 
and,  above  all,  his  disloyalty  to  his  wife, 
were  deserving  of  keenest  censure  and 
punishment,  yet  his  feats  of  daring,  ac- 
companied though  they  were  often  by  bar- 
barous cruelties,  were  so  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, that  if  his  great  offences  were  not  to 
be  condoned,  yet  they  were  to  be  treated 
with  leniency  because  of  his  dauntless  cou- 


rage, his  marvellous  prowess,  and  his  love 
of  English  liberty.  The  feeling  with 
which  the  author  regards  him  is  t/O  be 
judged  frorft  the  concluding  passage  rela- 
tive to  this  fierce,  ungoverned,  sensual 
hero.  "  They  knew  not  that  Hereward 
was  alive  for  evermore,  that  only  h'ls  husk 
and  shell  lay  mouldering  there  in  Cro  wland 
choir,  that  above  them  and  around  them, 
and  in  them,  destined  to  raise  them  out 
of  that  bitter  bondage,  and  mould  them 
into  a  great  nation,  and  the  parents  of 
still  greater  nations,  in  lands  as  yet  un- 
known, brooded  the  immortal  spirit  of 
Hereward,  now  purged  from  all  earth- 
ly dross  —  even  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  can  never  die."  What  may  be 
the  exact  meaning  of  this  wild  rhapsody 
we  do  not  -profess  to  determine ;  for  we 
are  certainly  at  a  loss  to  find  any  interpre- 
tation by  which  it  can  be  reconciled  either 
with  Christianity  or  common  sense.  It 
appears  to  us  a  poor  parody  on  the  song 
of  the  American  War— 

"John  Brown  is  dead. 
But  John  Brown's  spirit  is  marching  on.** 

But  in  this  there  was  some  sense,  for 
John  Brown,  by  teaching  and  example, 
had  kindled  a  spii-it  of  enthusiasm  and 
reverence  for  the  rights  of  humanity,  of 
resolution  to  break  the  chains  of  the 
slave,  and  overturn  the  power  of  the  op- 
pressor, which  directly  led  to  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.     But  what  is  the 
spirit  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  which 
in  one  clause  appears  to  be  the  "  immor- 
tal spirit"  of  Hereward  himself,  "  purged 
from  all  earthly  dross "  (where,  how,  and 
when  we  ai*e  left  to  conjecture),  and  in 
the  next  the  spirit  of  freedom.     In  either 
case  we  equally  object  to  the  implication 
contained  in  the  passage,  in  the  one  on 
theological  and  moral,  in  the  other  on 
historical,  grounds.     We  should  be  sorry, 
indeed,  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  En^ 
lish  freedom  was  incarnated  in  such  a 
wild,  lawless  Berserk  as  Hereward,  as  we 
are  certainly  unprepared  to  indorse  the 
theology  which  teaches  that  such  a  life 
as  his  was  followed  by  an  immortality  of 
blessedness.     But,  perhaps,  we  are  going 
too  far  when  we  attempt  to  extract  any 
serious  or  rational  meaning  from  such  a 
piece  of  idle  rodomontade  and  bombast 
On  one  point,  however,  we  are  bound 
to  be  dear.    Such  teaching  may  be  very 
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attxactive  to  a  certain  class  of  young  | 
men;  its  high  -  sounding  words  about; 
virtue  and  purity,  and  self-restraint,  and  ; 
fearless  courage  in  vindication  of  the 
righti  naay  deceive  the  unwary,  but  Chris- 
tian teaching  it  is  not  It  insists  upon 
one  class  of  virtues  to  the  depreciation 
and  neglect  of  others  quite  as  necessary, 
and  it  ministera  to  the  growth  of  a  spirit 
in  decided  antagonism  to  a  Gospel  whose 
highest  blessings  are  reserved  for  the 
meek,  the  merciful,  the  peace-makers — 
its  tendency  is  to  justify  the  strong  in 
their  aggressions  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  weak.  Its  only  logical 
ontoome,  however  Mr.  Kingsley  may  fail 
to  perceive  it,  is  to  establish  the  most 
devilish  of  all  maxims,  that  '^  might  is 
right ;"  from  first  to  last  it  fosters  that  j 
"pride  of  life"  which  is  "not  of  the 
Father,  butis  of  the  world." 

Broad  Churchism  has  found  another 
and  more  formal  exponent  in  the  anony- 
mous author  oi  Hei/ond  the  Churchy  who 
has  undertaken  to  satirize  the  dificrent 
parties  within  the  Established  Cliurch,  in 
order  to  justify  the  course  of  one  who 
ultimately  breaks  loose  from  all  his  moor- 
ings and  drifts  away  into  a  state  of  relig- 
ious independence  which  abjures  all  dog- 
ma and  renounces  fellowship  with  every 
sect,  but  still  seeks  to  maintain  a  life  of 
consistent  practical  godliness.  The  novel 
is  one  which  deserves  careful  attention, 
as  a  very  significant  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  at  present  fer- 
menting in  the  breasts  of  many  young 
men.  As  a  story,  it  is  not  particularly 
clever.  Indeed,  the  plot  is  not  the  es- 
sential part  of  the  book,  being  constructed 
manifestly  for  the  sole  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing certain  characters  necessary  to 
the  working  out  of  the  ulterior  idea  the 
writer  has  in  view.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  smartness,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  hits 
at  some  of  the  church  parties,  and  in  the 
sketches  of  University  life  a  vividness, 
truthfulness,  and  power  which  must  pro- 
duce impression.  But  it  is  in  its  keen 
and  cutting  sarcasms  on  the  inconsisten- 
cies that  mark  respectable  religionists,  in 
its  portraitures  of  clerical  character,  in  its 
bold  and  daring  comments  on  Christian 
dogma,  that  the  power  of  the  book  con- 
sbtH.  Before  he  became  a  free-think- 
er, the  hero,  a  young  Oxonian  destined 
for  the  Church,  had  been  a  free-liver; 


but  when  the  deepening  earnestness  of 
his  character  led  him  to  examine  the 
foundations  of  the  faith,  and,  as  the  re- 
sult, to  doubt  as  to  the  rightfulness  of 
subscription,  he  soon  found  that  his  father, 
a  rector  of  the  old  port-wine  and  fox- 
hunting schools,  would  not  treat  these 
vagai'ies  of  opinion  with  the  same  toler- 
ance which  he  had  previously  extended 
to  his  breaches  of  the  moral  law.  With 
caustic  and  not  altogether  undeserved 
bitterness,  therefore,  he  complains,  at  a 
time  when  his  refusal  to  take  orders  had 
clouded  all  his  earthly  prospects,  led  to 
his  expulsion  from  his  father* s  house,  and 
exposed  him  to  universal  obloquy — "I 
find  that  while  I  was  a  mere  heathen  and 
cared  nothing  about  religion,  no  one  was 
shocked,  or  said  a  word ;  since  I  have 
begun  to  tiy,  and  think,  and  act  aright, 
all  my  friends  reproach  me."  There  is 
also  considerable  justice  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  clergy  deal 
with  the  formularies  to  which  subscription 
is  required.  "  He  found  that  each  guest 
read  and  interpreted  the  carte  differently  5 
then  generally  each  selected  his  own 
favorite,  or  if  he  could  not  find  it,  called 
some  other  by  that  name,  and  then  vowed 
it  rvas  in  the  carte.  He  found  that  many 
never  looked  at  the  bill  of  fare,  but  ate 
at  random — that  some  said  all  dishes 
were  to  be  found  at  the  Church's  banquet, 
if  you  only  know  where  to  look ;  others 
that  many  viands  were  actually  noxious 
and  indigestible,  and  ought  to  be  expur- 
gated. So  the  end  was  frequent  dis- 
putes and  quarrels,  and  the  unhappy  carte 
being  flung  at  the  head  of  some  guest" 
No  doubt  the  author  here  hits  the  weak- 
est point  of  the  Anglican  Church :  but  if 
he  wanted  to  reconcile  men  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  he  could  hardly  have 
done  it  more  effectually  than  by  conduct- 
ing his  hero  into  a  state  of  mere  negation 
in  reference  to  all  distinctive  beliefs. 

The  book  abounds  in  sketches  of  the 
clergy  of  different  classes,  professedly 
taken  from  real  life,  and  giving  us,  if  we 
are  to  accept  them  all  as  genuine,  a  con- 
siderable insight  into  the  penetralia  of 
Anglicanism.  But  such  ai'tists  are  apt  to 
overdo  their  work,  and  it  is  so  here.  The 
fiercest  enemy  of  the  Church  of  England 
will  hardly  believe  that  the  Hector  of 
Easimore,  who  had  as  much  religion  as  a 
Zulu  and  as  much  feeling  as  a  stone,  is 
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really  a  sample  of  a  large  class ;  or  that 
the  generation  to  which  he  belonged  has 
only  disappeared  to  make  way  for  an- 
other of  whom  the  Rev.  Cyril  Ponsonby 
is  a  fitting  representative.  The  sketch 
of  Marbecke  is  clever  enough,  and  is, 
we  fear,  only  too  truthful  an  exposure  of 
the  spirit  that  animates  too  many  wield- 
ing   considerable    influence  at  Oxford. 


Waterloo  will  be  always  a  matter  of  in- 
teresting inquiry.  The  settlement  of 
Europe  which  resulted  from  it,  has  in- 
deed gradually  yielded  to  time ;  Imperial 
France,  Emancipated  Italy,  Constitution- 
al Belgium,  the  Ciimean  war,  a  United 
Grermany,  and  a  vast  shifting  of  conti- 
nental alliances,  show  that  its  effects  have 
not  been  permanent ;  but  it  closed  a  long 


The  whole  tone  of  the  book,  however,  is  ,era  of  revolutions,  and  set  lasting  bounds 


irreligious ;  and  the  episode  of  Mr.  Har- 
court,  if  not  absolutely  immoral,  decided- 
ly low  in  tone  and  loose  in  principle. 
Fordyce  loses  all  faith  in  the  Christian 
system  properly  so  called ;  he  becomes  a 
zealous  devotee  of  science,  and  an  ear- 
nest worker  for  the  social  and  sanitary 
improvement  of  the  poor ;  for,  "  most  im- 
portant of  all,  he  perceived  how  that  a 
man,  desirous  of  benefiting  the  lower 
orders,  must  commence  by  improving 
their  social  and   sanitary  condition  be- 
fore preaching  heavenly  truths  to  then* 
minds,  and  that    science  must  be  the 
pioneer  of  Christianity."     And  this  is  the 
point  to  which  the  cold  indifference  of 
one  class  of  the  clergy,  the  Romanizing 
puerilities  of  another,  and  the  loose,  illogi- 
cal, often  unchristian,  if  not  positively 
anti-christian  liberalism  of  a  third,  are 
driving  a  large  number  of  thoughtful 
young  men.     We  like  neither  the  spirit 
nor  the  teaching  of  the  book ;  we  are  not 
captivated  by  its  smart  cleverness,  but 
we  accept  it  as  an  exhibition  of  the  opera- 
tion of  some  of  the  mighty  influences 
which  are  at  present  hindering  the  prog- 
ress   of    evangelical    truth   among    us. 
And  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  main 
uses  of  such  books  in  general.     They  are 
a  kind  of  barometers  whose  indications 
we  must  study  with  thoughtfulness  and 
care,  if  we  would  know  what  currents 
of  feeling  are  stirring  the  popular  mind, 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  them  with  wis- 
dom and  effect. 


to  a  colossal  despotism.  Moreover,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  it  suggests  perhaps 
more  important  problems  than  any  con- 
test recorded  in  history ;  it  confronted 
and  placed  in  terrible  antagonism  the 
greatest  military  reputations  which  mod- 
ern times  at  least  have  beheld ;  and,  hav- 
ing opened  with  fair  prospects  to  the 
mighty  commander  who  was  the  assail- 
ant, it  terminated  in  the  space  of  four 
days  in  his  utter  ruin  and  that  of  his  army. 
A  drama  at  once  so  pregnant  with  inter- 
est to  the  student  of  the  art  of  war,  so 
grand  in  its  scenes,  and  so  tragic  in  its 
issues,  will  always  arrest  the  attention  of 
our  race ;  and  probably  to  the  latest  gen- 
eration mankind  will  dwell  on  the  daring 
spring  which  Napoleon  made  upon  Bluch- 
er  and  Wellington,  on  the  movements 
that  led  to  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras,  on 
the  mortal  struggle  of  the  i8th  of  June, 
on  the  brilliant  march  that  decided  that 
day,  and  on  the  train  of  mistakes  and 
false  purposes  that,  notwithstanding  the 
heroism  of  the  French,  produced  the  final 
and  complete  catastrophe.  Our  remotest 
descendants  will  be  attracted  to  the  plains 
of  Belgium  in  1915  with  the  same  sympa- 
thy which  attracts  us  to  the  battle-fields 
of  Zama  and  Pharsalia. 

In  the  descriptions  given  of  this  great 
conflict,  the  vanquished  nation,  in  our 
judgment,  has  certainly  gained  a  victory 
over  its  conqueror.  General  Kennedy 
indeed,  who,  Uke  a  true  soldier,  has  little 
respect  for  any  accounts  of  the  campaign, 
except  those  of  military  eye-witnesses, 
says  justly  that  the  naiTative  of  Napoleon, 
though  marked  with  the  stamp  of  his 
brilliant  genius,  overflows  with  falsehood 
and  misstatement,  and  we  much  prefer 
^  ,         ^   , .  „  ,  ,     , ,    .  the  report  of  the  Duke,  though  that  is 

Tile  author  of  this  small  but  valuable  .  necessarily  meagre  and  imperfect.     But 
work  says  truly,  that  the  campaign  of  |  ^^  ^^^^  not  exclude  fi-om  our  consideration 

those  historians  who,  though  not  specta* 
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tors,  have  studied  and  elucidated  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  taking  the  list,  the  French,  we 
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think,  have  greatly  eclipRed  their  English 
competitors.  Colonel  Charras^s  book, 
though  very  one-sided,  and  composed  ob- 
viously to  deciy  Napoleon,  is  a  very  able 
and  elaborate  work;  and  even  the  gor- 
geonlB  romance  of  Thiers,  though  fall  of 
Bonapartist  flattery  and  boasting,  is,  in 
its  way,  a  remarkable  performance.  M. 
Quinet^  too,  has  written  some  papers  of 
sterling  value  upon  the  campaign,  and 
Jomini's  tract,  if  somewhat  superficial, 
deserves  certainly  a  reader's  attention. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  accounts 
are»  almost  without  exception,  deficient 
in  some  main  requisite  of  a  military  nar- 
rative. Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  tawdry 
and  oonfas^^  and  does  not  convey  a  vivid 
impression;  the  description  of  Sibome, 
though  rich  in  details,  and  wonderfully 
aeoorate  in  its  particular  facts,  is  without 
order  and  general  views  ^  and  the  usefiil 
volume  of  Mr.  Hooper,  the  best  English 
aketch  we  possess,  is  wanting  in  striking 
effect  and  animation. 

In  this  state  of  comparative  dearth,  we 
turned  eagerly  to  General  Kennedy's  vol- 
ume to  ascertain  if  it  satisfied  our  concep- 
tion of  a  good  English  account  of  Water- 
loo. .We  have  been  much  pleased  in 
some  respects,  and  not  a  little  disappoint- 
ed in  others.  General  Kennedy's  de- 
scription of  that  part  of  the  battle  of  the 
18th  of  June  which  he  witnessed  him- 
self is  in  a  very  high  degree  important, 
and  differs  from  every  other  we  have  read ; 
his  observations  on  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
day  deserve  study,  and  are  singularly  clear, 
and  his  criticism  on  some  of  the  phases  of 
the  campaign  are  often  ingenious,  acute, 
and  masterly.  But  his  "Notes"  unfor- 
tunately do  not  comprehend  a  great  deal 
of  the  earlier  operations,  especially  those 
of  the  16th  of  June,  strategically  of  the 
very  highest  interest;  and  his  method 
and  style,  though  logical  and  simple,  are 
not  those  of  a  real  historian  who  can  place 
before  us  events  like  a  drama.  His  tract, 
therefore,  is  a  mere  fragment,  an  essay, 
useful,  but  incomplete ;  and  his  naiTative 
is  a  military  anatomy  rather  than  a  series 
of  vigorous  military  pictures.  We  think, 
too,  that  he  has  not  studied  the  evidence 
existing  on  the  subject  fully  ;  so  much  so, 
that  we  venture  to  doubt  whether,  though 
he  takes  the  allies  to  task  for  their  dispo- 
sitions at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  he 
has  ever  read  the  celebrated  defence  of 


Wellington  on  this  cardinal  point,  in  his 
formal  reply  to  General  Clausewitz.  On 
the  whole,  this  volume,  though  of  much 
value  as  ^  contribution  to  Waterloo  liter- 
ature, is  not  all  that  the  reader  wants ; 
and,  like  several  other  works  of  the  kind, 
it  makes  us  regret  that  the  stirring  theme 
was  not  undertaken  by  Sir  William  Na- 
pier, whose  thorough  appreciation  of  thb 
science  of  war,  just  estimate  both  of  Na- 
poleon and  Wellington,  and  fine  genius 
for  military  painting  marked  him  out  as 
the  fitting  historian  of  the  contest.  Sir 
William,  however,  as  is  well  known,  de- 
clined always  to  enter  on  the  subject^  be- 
lieving, what  we  very  much  doubt^  that 
the  truth  respecting  one  crisis  of  the 
campaign,  the  movements  of  Grouchy  oti 
the  17th  and  18th  of  June,  remained  un- 
discovered for  this  generation. 

The  volume  commences  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  life  and  services  of  General 
Kennedy.  These  qualified  him  for  the 
task  of  describing  and  criticising  events 
of  military  history ;  and  we  may  add^ 
what  the  author  omits,  that  they  did  not 
prevent  the  assiduous  care  which  he  gave 
to  letters  from  an  early  age,  and  which  is 
visible  in  every  line  of  his  compositions. 

General  Kennedy  was  trained  by  Sir 
John  Moore  in  that  celebrated  school  for 
practical  soldiers  ^hich  was  formed  un- 
der that  accomplished  general  when  our 
shores  were  menaced  in  1805  by  invasion. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Copenha- 
gen in  1807,  and  witnessed  the  long  re- 
treat on  Corunna,  that  dark  prelude  to 
our  Peninsular  triumphs.  In  1809  he 
distinguished  himself  as  aide-de-camp  to 
the  gallant  Craufurd,  and  in  the  next 
year  served  in  the  campaign  which,  be- 
ginning on  the  heights  of  Busaco,  and 
closing  at  Fuentes  D'Onoro,  repelled 
Massena  from  Torres  Vedras  and  percep- 
tibly lowered  the  prestige  of  Napoleon, 
His  heroism  at  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  is  commemorated  by  Napier  in  im- 
mortal language ;  and  he  attracted  notioe 
during  the  campaign  of  1812,  in  the  op- 
erations that  led  to  the  battle  of  Salaman- 
ca. After  the  retreat  from  Burgos  his 
health  broke  down,  and  indeed  never 
completely  recovered ;  and  he  did  not 
take  part  in  the  series  of  victories  which 
marked  the  progress  of  Wellington  from 
Portugal  into  the  heart  of  France  at  the 
close  of  the  contest.   In  1815  he  retm*ned 
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again  to  active  service,  and  was  engaged 
on  the  17th  and  18th  of  June  in  most 
critical  and  important  duties  as  Deputy- 
Assistant  Quartermaster-General  attach- 
ed to  Alten*8,  the  Third  division.  His 
senior  officer  being  wounded  at  Quatre 
Bras,  it  devolved  on  him  to  reconnoitre 
the  line  of  the  retreat  of  that  division  on 
Waterloo,  an  operation  of  the  greatest 
nicety,  as  it  lay  exposed  to  the  French  at 
Ligny.  On  the  18th,  General  Alten  se- 
lected him  to  direct  the  formation  of  the 
division  into  squares  to  resist  the  great 
attacks  of  cavalry  against  the  centime  of  the 
British  line,  a  duty  he  performed  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  by  a  method  de- 
vised by  himself;  and  when,  after  the 
capture  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  the  British 
army  was  seriously  threatened,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  the  officer  to  report  the 
untoward  circumstance  to  the  Duke,  and 
to  receive  his  orders  upon  the  subject 
He  served  with  distinction  m  the  Army 
of  Occupation,  and  conducted  the  delicate 
diplomatic  operation  of  providing  for  the 
temporary  possession  of  Calais,  a  point 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  treaties. 
During  the  long  peace  he  held  some 
commands  of  a  responsible  and  important 
kind ;  and,  undoubtedly,  but  for  his  fail- 
ing health,  would  have  filled  posts  of  the 
highest  eminence.  The  leisure  hours 
withdrawn  from  his  profession  he  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  he  gradually  became  an  accom- 
plished writer  on  military  subjects.  He 
died  a  short  time  ago,  and  these  ^^  Notes," 
we  believe,  were  his  last  work. 

We  think  it  better,  in  examining  this 
volume,  to  invert  the  method  of  General 
Kennedy,  and  to  begin  with  his  general 
views  of  the  campaign,  before  noticing 
the  particular  details  he  gjves  us  on  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  There  is  much  truth 
in  his  view  as  a  whole,  that  Napoleon's 
general  conception  of  the  campaign,  and 
oven  his  general  calculations  in  his  move- 
ments, were  superior  to  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  but  that  Wellington 
showed  more  vigor  in  execution,  and 
more  personal  ability  and  energy.  The 
manner  in  which  the  French  emperor 
concentrated  his  forces  for  the  attack  on 
Belgium,  and  carried  them  rapidly  across 
the  frontier  to  the  very  point  where  the 
allied  armies  were  weakest  as  regards  the 
power  of  uniting,  was  undoubtedly  one  of 


his  grandest  manoeuvres.  The  strategy 
which  directed  the  attack  on  Ligny,  and 
a  flank  march  of  Ney  from  Quatre  Bras 
was  quite  in  Napoleon's  fluest  style; 
and  had  the  latter  movement  succeeded, 
Ligny  would  have  terminated  in  a  second 
Jena.  Again,  the  plan  of  attack  at  Water- 
loo, on  the  supposition  of  Blucher's  ab- 
sence, was,  by  the  admission  of  all,  a 
masterpiece ;  and  General  Kennedy  truly 
remarks  that  its  main  strength  was  lev- 
elled against  the  weakest  point  in  the 
whole  British  lines,  as  by  a  kind  of  intui- 
tive genius.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  operations  of  the  French  arriiy  were 
very  ill  conducted,  and  though,  as  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show.  Napoleon  was 
not  so  blameable  for  this  as  General  Ken- 
nedy thinks  he  was,  and  we  do  not  entire- 
ly concur  with  our  author  in  his  estimate 
of  the  operations  tliemselves,  it  is  certain, 
we  think,  that  the  French  emperor 
showed  less  attention  to  details  of  impor- 
tance, and  far  less  activity  than  his  antag- 
onist It  is  almost  inconceivable,  we 
think,  regard  being  had  to  Napoleon's 
antecedents,  that  he  did  not,  at  the  crisis 
of  the  16th,  interpose  peremptorily  to 
bring  up  D'Erlon,  and  that,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Ligny,  he  retired  to  his  headquar- 
ters at  Fieurus,  and  did  not  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  the 
main  cause  of  his  subsequent  disaster. 
Again,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
as  to  his  power  of  reaching  Wellington  on 
the  17th,  he  certainly  was  strangely  re- 
miss and  inattentive  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  communications  with  Grouchy  ;  and 
even  hb  pursuit  of  Wellington  on  Water- 
loo was  not  marked  by  his  ordinary  vigor. 
As  to  his  tactics  in  the  battle  itself,  it  is 
well  known  he  admitted  their  defective- 
ness, and  that  he  threw  the  blame  on  his 
lieutenants ;  but,  even  were  this  supposi- 
tion correct,  it  would  prove  that  he  did 
not  take  that  part  in  the  actual  straggle 
which  the  Duke  did,  and  did  not  evince 
the  Duke's  great  qualities.  In  short,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  errors  com- 
mitted by  subordinates  in  this  campaign, 
Napoleon  unquestionably  did  not  display 
the  resoluteness,  quickness,  and  energy 
of  his  foe ;  he  was,  as  Soult  remarked  to 
Napier,  .'*  unequal  to  the  Napoleon  of  old, 
somewhat  hesitating  and  oscillating  in 
his  purpose,  and  sluggish  and  Altering  in 
actual  execution." 
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•:y  7EI  battie  •:**  ^xv. 


Agaun,  the    genenl    nr-Trs-r^its    o:     risxty.  li<  s^cl:  ?:-T=*r»L  ssi  w^rrr  •<:' 
WeliiDgton   bacre  ihc  cSk=ii-^z::u   iz-i    7>es:cr:^  hive  tn:-er.  iin"..::^i  rj  r>  :4C- 


while  it  laet€d.  fell  *lcn  c:  yAr-rleir:'*  Tc-rye-?:  r-r:r.:=**:  ir.ih  ita-t^:*:  rt-  i:c:c^i 

Biast^riT  geniua.  ib'>::zii:i':-r  ;~ijTSr:::  tLs:  he   Lsnilei   L:<   irrtij   -rrJi  Ttort* 

they  vere  not  »  iwItt  5^  G-f:-rrsl  Ke::-  srA'l'.y  sud  pr-  v:iix%e  :l".i~  yi7»:iV;CT^  £- 

nedy  has  described  litE;-  i^i  li*  t*:**:-  ih-:::^^.  in  ris;.-^*  we  rr.-jac 


lion  and  divided  con^ntt'-.  I  zi:lsT  L-e  like-    aner  :be  spparl-i.-^s  c:'  tlr.T  l>::ssArii  ca 
intoaocomU  in  cotai-ieriiij  lie  r:::"€ct-    Li*  d±:!k.  :hi:  c^>»:  vv:::r.-*ir.-.:jr  hii  ,1:^^; 


We  UuDk,  bowerer.  ii  n*-*:  tie  £l".>wei  CT^t'.r.cr.imo  tvr.Ar..-^  iclc  s:r^cc.=  *>  ^ 

that  the  Doke  oontiiiuc*!  i-:o  I  rug  la  lie  had  orl^iLkally  :n:er-.lt-i.     T:.i>  .;.>•>  :x«^ 

belief  that  ^&pLpk<A's  an^-.k  wi?   Tiron  Lowever.  detrSv*:    in  :he  less:  !*?.••:•::  il^e 

hia  rifi:hL  and  was   s-i'inewLi;   lar  jv   in  ^rreai  Eierl:^  d:>vliTe'i  rv  ihe  D.:*xt\  ri» 


perofdving  the  tmih  ihit  li  ws^  ^'.lir.r.e*!  exa«^:  kcMcieJire  cl  al*.ir.ovtr^-:r.:>  i-";^^ 
to  separate  the  allied  amie?  :  and  ihst  neM.  hi?  rroni! •:::-::!??  :*^  ar.::j;y<i;:r.^  aaJ 
he  should  have  called  in  the  deia-^hmeci  ret'e'.llzg  SlII  atiav-ks  his  4d:ri*.r?.r*e  rjjt::* 
of  Prince  Frederick  on  the  ITih-  atd  acremer.:  01  h:>  re?!<-rvt^  hi<  f.r.v  oa\'-u^ 
united  it  to  his  forces  at  W3:eri'>?.  rlon  as  :o  h:>  own  s:rer.ir.h  ar.d  :':  i;  1^ 
Thexe  are  also  grounds  for  crinL-li'ing  the  his  infuriated  foe,  snd.  al>ovo  all,  the  vv:> 
disposition  of  Coiviile  and  Chi?sr  c-n  the  £  iecce  he  inspirvd  in  his  ow:i  sr:v.y  and 
Britiah  ri<rht  on  the  mominjr  of  the  ISth  iis  CL-mmacders.  the  rcsu:;  of  his  cvnius 
of  Jane — the  resnli  of  the  Dike's  oriirl-  and  iron  oharaoter. 
nal  belief;  and  General  Ken  Led  v  has  Pass:n:z  from  this  general  view  of  :ho 
pointed  out  what  the  Dake  wa*  ma;r-  c-amr  aign  to  its  separtito  i^sr.s  as  a  niili- 
nanimous  enough  to  allow,  that  the  in'eat  tarv  drama.  Gei^eral  Konricdv,  s^nviii^ 
importance  of  La  Ilaye  Sainte  as  an  ad-  wi;h  Xapolec^a  ar.d  Ch;'^r:;s*  oor-ior-it^s 
Tanced  part  of  the  ailieil  centre  had  not  strongly  the  disj-osiiion  of  the  aV.ics  in 
been  sufficiently  estimate*].  r^rferfuce  to  the  prosjK-ol  of  :ui  a::aok  on 

On  the  other  hand,  in  carryics'  out  his  Belirium  in  the  summer  of  1>1  *v  He 
conceptions,  and  wherever  f<:rson:il  ener-  censures  the  wide  dissemination  of  llioir 
gy  was  required,  the  sujieriority  of  Wei-  forces  from  Oudenarde  almost  to  l.iop:*, 
lington  over  the  Emperor  is  apparent  at  and  esp«ecially  their  proximity  10  the  tK'^n- 
least  in  this  brief  and  decisive  ^tnisrsrle.  tier,  their  centre  boinix  tiirown  weakly 
His  steady  and  brilliant  defence  of  Qua-  forward,  with  its  points  of  con^vnt nation 
tre  Bras  was  a  fine  instance  of  that  on  Qualre  Bras  and  Sombre  l!l  Such  .nn 
presence  of  mind,  that  intrepidity  and  arrangement,  he  contends  with  abilitv, 
strength  of  character  which  so  often  had  exposed  them  to  what  actually  h:i]^pcncd, 
foiled  the  French  in  Spain ;  and,  in  our  a  vigorous  central  attack  by  NapoKvn, 
judgment,  it  not  only  saved  the  Fi*us-  in  which,  notwithstanding  an  inforiv^rity 
mans  from  an  overwhelming  disaster,  but, ,  in  numbers,  the  chances  wore,  for  a  time, 
strategically,  was  the  turning-point  of  the  I  on  liis  side,  and  in  which  their  armies 
campaign.  His  retreat  on  Waterloo  on  were  liable  to  be  defeated  beforo  thoy 
the  17th  of  June,  in  the  presence  of  Xa-  had  the  means  of  effecting  their  junction, 
polcon  and  Ney  and  a  greatly  superior  Now  we  think  there  is  this  much  tnilh 
French  army,  and  under  circumstances :  in  this  criticism,  that,  we  beliovo,  had 
of  peculiar  difficulty,  was  a  model  of  can- i  Wellington  had  the  command  of  the 
tion  and  tactical  skill ;  and  its  complete  ■  whole  of  the  allied  forces  to  himsolt',  lie 
success  was  in  great  part  the  immediate  would  not  have  separated  them  as  thoy 
tesult  of  his  own  superintendence.  His  were,  but  would  have  massed  them  upon 
plan  of  defence  on  the  18tli  wants,  per-  ,  a  smaller  space  for  the  defence  of  Bclgi- 
haps,  tlje  grandeur  of  the  plan  of  attack,  \  um,  and  especially  of  Bnissels.      Still,  it 


and  muy  be  objected  to  in  some  details ; 
but  it  was  able  and  skilful  in  the  high- 


should   be  remembered    that  whatever 
fault  may  be  found  in  the  arrangement 


est  degree,  and  evinces  that  perfect  I  of  the  allies,  the  event  proved  that  thoy 
knowledge  of  tactics,  and  that  minute  j  had  the  power  of  concentrating  in  con- 
and  jK'rsonal  attention  to  details,  which  '  sidcrable  force  even  at  the  x)utset  of  the 
were  Wellington's  special  characteristics,  campaign,  and  that,  thougn  Napoleon's 
In  the  battle  itself  his  inflexible  te-  attack  was  confessedly  rapid  and  brilliant 
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in  the  extreme,  and  though  acddents  of 
an  unexpected  kind  retarded  Welling- 
ton's and  Blucher'fi  movements.  Blucher 
fought  at  Ligny  with  ninety  thousand 
men ;  and  Wellington  had  forty  thou- 
sand men  at  Quatre  Bras  hefore  Ney  aban- 
doned the  field  —  the  French  actually 
engaged  in  these  actions  being  not  more 
than  ninety-five  thousand  altogether ;  and 
but  for  the  neglect  of  Bulow,  who  was 
very  tardy  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  the 
remissness  of  Domburg  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  should  undoubtedly  have 
apprised  the  Duke  of  the  movement  on 
Charleroi  upon  the  15th,  their  forces 
would  have  been  respectively  increased 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand, 
and  seventy-five  thousand,  sufficient  ut- 
terly to  discomfit  Napoleon.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that^  even  at  the  point 
where  they  were,  beyond  all  question, 
weakest,  the  allies  were  very  well  pre- 
pared ;  and  their  dispositions,  if  not  fault- 
less, were  certainly  open  to  but  Uttle  ob- 
jection. 

In  justice,  too,  as  Wellington  has 
pointed  out,  some  general  considerations 
must  be  taken  into  account  before  con- 
demning the  allies'  strategy.  Their  arm- 
ies were  completely  distinct  and  acting 
on  difiereut  bases  of  operation,  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  sea  and  its  neighborhood,  the 
Prussians  on  the  Rhine  and  its  provin- 
ces ;  and  this  circumstance  almost  inevi- 
t£lbly  led  to  a  considerable  dissemination 
of  forces.  Again,  there  were  high  politi- 
cal reasons  to  defend  all  the  approaches 
to  Belgium ;  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Duke,  an  opinion  he  insisted  on  to 
the  last,  could  be  effected  only  by  ex- 
tending the  allies'  cantonments  over  a 
wide  distance.  Napoleon's  points  of  at- 
tack, too,  were  so  numerous,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  concealed — six  great  roads, 
with  forti-esses  behind,  leading  into  an 
open  and  broad  position — that  Welling- 
ton always  retained  a  belief  that  these 
points  should  be  all  guarded,  which  made 
It  necessary  to  divide  the  allies,  and  that 
over  a  considerable  space.  On  the  whole, 
it  may  with  justice  be  said  that  the  allies' 
arrangements  were  sufficiently  good  to 
withstand  the  Emperor  even  from  the 
outset ;  and  that  they  have  only  appear- 
ed questionable  because  Napoleon's  at- 
tack was  con^mmate  alike  in  conception 
and  execution. 


We  regret  that  General  Kennedy  has 
passed  over  the  operations  of  the  loth 
and  16th  of  June  with  hardly  a  wori  of 
criticism.  These  operations,  if  not  so 
successful  as  the  French  emperor  had 
anticipated,  attest  the  excellence  of  his 
plan  of  attack,  and  the  steadiness  of  the 
British  commander  and  his  army.  In  the 
forenoon  of  the  16th  of  June,  the  French 
army  was  nearly  concentrated  to  assail 
Quatre  Bras  and  Sombreff,  the  points  of 
junction  of  the  allied  centre.  Napoleon 
on  the  centre  and  right  opposed  about 
seventy-five  thousand  men  to  Blucher 
and  ninety-thousand  Prussians,  and  Ney 
with  some  fifteen  thousand  in  hand  con* 
fronted  Wellington  on  the  lefl  with  not 
more  than  nine  thousand  or  ten  thousand. 
In  the  rear  of  Ney,  and  coming  to  his 
aid,  were  twenty  thousand  French  under 
Count  d'Erlon,  and  about  three  thou- 
sand or  four  thousand  cavalry ;  and 
though  Bulow  with  thirty  thousand  men 
was  hurrying  to  join  his  chief  at  Som- 
breff,  he  could  not  effect  his  object  on 
that  day ;  while  Wellington's  reenforce- 
ments,  though  pressiijig  on  Quatre  Bras, 
were  not  yet  up,  and  far  from  united. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  his  numerical  in- 
feriority— one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  against  two  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  men,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
guns  against  five  hundred — the  French 
emperor  had  a  chance  of  gaining  brilliant 
and  sudden  success,  a  result  partly  owing 
to  the  accidents  which  had  retaixled  the 
allied  commanders,  but  greatly,  too,  to 
his  splendid  strategy.  Napoleon,  after 
some  hesitation  and  delay,  which,  how- 
ever he  has  been  censured  for  it,  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  inevitable,  resolved  to 
attack  the  Prussians  on  his  front,  and 
ordered  Ney  to  seize  Quatre  Bras,  and 
having  left  a  force  on  that  point,  to  double 
round  on  the  fiank  of  Blucher,  and 
complete  the  overthrow  of  the  Prussian 
army. 

Had  this  masterly  plan  been  attended 
with  success,  the  allies  would  have  been 
separated  at  their  centre,  Wellington 
would  have  been  forced  back  towards 
his  base,  if  not  severely  defeated  before, 
while  the  Prussian  Marshal  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  and  scattered  in  ruin 
beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse.  But 
Quj\tre  Bras,  the  key  of  the  operations,  was 
I  defended    by  the  consummate  tactician 
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wlio  80  often  had  baffled  a  French  enemy ; 
and  while  Napoleon  assailed  Sombreff  at 
the  points  of  Ligny  and  St.  Amand,  the 
Duke,  making  an  imposing  stand,  and 
hastening,  up  his  forces  in  detail,  repelled 
Neyfitnn  the  position  at  Qoatre  Bras, 
and  thus  discomfited  the  Emperor's  ma- 
noenyres.  It  should,  however,  in  justice 
be  observed  that  Napoleon's  scheme 
might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded,  in  a  way 
difiering  from  his  original  orders,  had 
Count  d'Erlon,  as  he  was  directed,  in- 
stead of  advancing  to  the  aid  of  Ney, 
moved  obliquely  upon  tlie  Prussian  flank, 
send  so  crushed  the  right  wing  of  Blucher 
while  Ney  and  Wellington  were  fully  en- 


^ 


e  turned  eagerly  to  General  Kenne- 
dy's "  Notes,"  to  see  if  they  threw  any 
light  on  this  subject,  the  most  obscure, 
perhaps,  in  the  campaign,  but  we  regret 
to  have  to  express  our  disappointment. 
Our  own  opinion,  after  a  study  of  the 
evidence,  is,  that  the  cross  march  of 
D'Erlon  upon  the  Prussian  right  was 
finally  countermanded  by  Napoleon  him- 
self— in  this  respect,  if  we  are  right,  fall- 
ing short  of  his  wonted  resolution  and 
accuracy  of  calculation  —  when  he  felt 
himself  able  to  succeed  at  Ligny,  bat| 
perceived  that  Ney  was  being  pressed  at  • 
Quatre  Bras ;  and   if  oar  conclusion  be  \ 
correct,  the  stand  made  by  Wellington  \ 
at  that  point  twice  baffled  the  schemes  of  | 
his  great  antagonist,  and  twice  saved  the 
Prussians  from  disaster. 

General  Kennedy  criticises  with  much 
ability  Napoleon's  operations  on  the  17th 
of  June,  and  condemns  them  with  un- 
qualified censure.  He  thinks  that  the 
Emperor,  early  in  the  moniing,  should 
have  fallen  on  Wellington  with  his  whole 
army,  disregarding  Blucher  and  the  Prus- 
sians completely.  "  The  allies,"  he  says, 
**  were  separated  for  a  time,  and  Blucher 
for  the  moment  paralyzed ;  the  Duke, 
with  his  forces  not  yet  concentrated,  lay 
at  Quatre  Bras  in  a  most  perilous  situa- 
tion; why,  then,  did  not  the  French 
emperor,  in  conformity  with  his  usual 
strategy,  attack  the  English  commander 
at  once,  with  one  hundred  thousand  men 
against  sixty  thousand,,  and  crush  him 
between  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo!" 
This  remissness  was  a  terrible  mistake, 
unaccountable  in  the  General  of  Katis- 
bon  and  liivoli,  and  was  almost  a  sign 


I  of  the    *' in£Eituation "   that  sometimes 
proves  the  forerunner  of  ruin. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  charge  a  strate- 
gist^ confessedly  of  the  very  highest  ca- 
pacity, with  conduct  savoring  of  imbe- 
cility ;  and  though  we  agree  with  General 
Kennedy  that  an  attack  on  Wellington 
on  the  17th  of  June  would  have  been 
Napoleon's  best  chance  of  victoiy,  we  see  ' 
from  his  own  and  Soult's  dispatches  why 
this  move  was  considered  impracticable. 
The  French  army  on  the  15th  and  16th 
had  been  executing  two  forced  marches 
and  fighting  two  desperate  and  sanguin- 
ary battles ;  and  Soult  and  the  Emperor 
wrote  under  their  hands  that ''  the  troops 
were  so  completely  exhausted,  that  a  day 
was  required  to  recruit  their  strength, 
and  that  they  actually  did  not  anticipate 
an  advance  beyond  Quatre  Bras  that 
morning."  General  Kennedy,  we  sus- 
pect, has  not  read  this  very  remarkable 
and  conclusive  dispatch,  which  demon- 
strates that,  however  desirable  it  might 
have  been  to  assail  the  Duke  beyond 
Quatre  Bras  on  the  17  th,  such  an  effort 
was  physically  impossible  to  the  French 
in  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  himself  and 
of  his  most  able  and  experienced  Mar- 
shal. This  opinion  may  have  been  cer- 
tainly incorrect;  and  having  regard,  as 
the  events  proved,  to  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  striking  Wellington  while  as  yet 
he  was  divided  from  Blucher,  impartial 
critics  will,  perhaps,  think  that  the  oper- 
ation should  have  been  attempted.  But 
it  is  an  opinion  entitled  to  the  greatest 
weight ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  fact  that  it 
was  held,  absolves  the  Emperor  from  the 
imputation  which  General  Kennedy,  fol- 
lowing ChaiTas,  would,  we  think  unjustly, 
cast  upon  him.  For  ourselves,  we  shall 
be  slow  to  believe  that  Napoleon  would 
have  missed  an  operation,  coinciding  with 
his  own  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  dicta« 
ted  by  the  first  principles  of  war,  had  he 
felt  he  had  the  means  of  effecting  it. 

General  Kennedy  again  severely  criti- 
cises Napoleon's  detaching  Grouchy  on 
the  17th  from  the  main  army  to  pursue 
the  Prussians.  He  thinks  that,  in  any 
point  of  view,  this  operation  was  a  mis- 
take, and  that  the  Emperor,  as  we  have 
said,  should  have  assailed  Wellington 
with  his  united  forces.  In  the  events  that 
happened  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
reasoning  is  quite  correct ;  but,  consider- 
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ing  Napoleon's  situation  on  the  17th,  and 
his  means  of  calculation  and  knowledge, 
we  can  understand  and  justify  his  strate- 
gy. At  that  moment  he  could  only  rea- 
son on  the  facts  that  Blucher  was  in  re- 
treat in  a  direction  not  as  yet  ascertained; 
that  Wellington  was  near  Quatre  Bras, 
with  the  British  forces  not  yet  collected, 
and  that  his  own  army  was  extremely 
fatigued,  and  not  ready  for  immediate 
action.  Twenty  four  houi-s  he  calculated, 
therefore,  would  be  required  to  fight 
another  battle;  and,  if  so,  it  was  surely 
necessary  to  detach  a  large  force  to  ob- 
sei've  the  Prussians,  and  to  prevent  them 
falling  on  the  French  communications,  or 
even  effecting  a  junction  with  Welling- 
ton. Besides,  the  Emperor  certainly  be- 
lieved that  with  the  seventy  thousand 
men  he  kept  with  him  he  could  destroy 
the  Duke's  army  ;  and  though  this  infer- 
ence was  not  correct,  it  was  not  without 
a  plausible  foundation.  Putting  our- 
selves, therefore,  in  the  Emperor's  posi- 
tion on  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  of  June, 
we  do  not  blame  him  for  detaching 
Grouchy  with  thirty  thousand  men  from 
his  main  force,  at  least  as  harshly  as  some 
of  his  critics.  The  operation  was  certain- 
ly unfortunate,  but  we  are  far  from  think- 
ing it  a  mere  piece  of  folly. 

In  one  essential  respect,  however,  a 
capital  mistake  was  made  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French  army  at  this  junc- 
ture. It  was  a  point  of  vital  hnportance  ' 
to  Napoleon  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  ; 
June  to  ascertain  the  retreat  of  the  Prus- 
sians wheYi  beaten  off  from  the  field  of  , 
Ligny.  His  great  and  paramount  object , 
in  this  campaign,  and  his  only  possible 
chance  of  success  being  to  fight  and  cut 
up  the  allies  in  detail,  he  should  have  sat- 
isfied himself  beyond  a  doubt  of  the  di- 
rection taken  by  Blucher  and  his  army, 
whether  he  was  inclining  towards  his 
base  on  the  Meuse,  or  trying  to  converge 
on  Wellington's  forces.  He  had  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  for  this  purpose ;  and, 
had  it  been  employed  as  it  should,  the 
retreat  of  the  Prussians  must  have  been 
discovered,  and  possibly  the  issue  of  the 
campaign  been  different.  But  no  such 
movement  was  made  on  the  night  of  the 
16th.  Napoleon  retired  to  his  headquar- 
ters at  Fleurus  ;  and  by  the  morning  of 
the  17th  the  Prussians  had  got  completely 
out  of  sight  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the 


French  army.  It  is  possible  that  tho 
Ernperor  gave  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia,  and  that  Soult  unac- 
countably neglected  them ;  but  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  vital  importance  a  commander- 
in-chief  must  be  held  responsible ;  and 
this  capital  mistake  in  detail,  which  led 
to  the  ultimate  catastrophe,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  inferiority  in  this  cam- 
paign of  Napoleon  to  Wellington  in  mat- 
ters requinng  personal  attention. 

General  Kennedy  does  not  dwqll  at 
length  on  the  actual  operations  of  tha 
17th  June,  so  we  shall  pass  them  over 
rapidly,  only  glancing  at  them  so  far  as 
it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  character 
of  the  final  contest  Napoleon,  joining 
Ney  at  Quatre  Bras,  with  an  army  ot 
seventy  thousand  men,  moved  slowly 
against  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who, 
with  about  sixty-nine  thousand  troops, 
retreated  steadily  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo. The  pursuit  was  feeble,  and  the  re- 
treat most  skilful,  and  Napoleon  displayed 
but  little  energy,  yet  we  shall  hardly 
blame  him  for  not  reaching  the  Duke,  at 
Genappe  and  the  Dyle  in  the  state  of  his  ^ 
army.  Meanwhile,  Blucher  united  to 
Bulow  with  a  force  still  of  ninety  thou- 
sand men,  was  approaching  Wellington 
in  a  parallel  line,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
17th  of  June  had  concentrated  his  army 
at  Wavres  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
only  from  Waterloo.  The  Duke  and  he 
were  in  close  communication,  and  it  was 
settled  between  them  that  the  British 
army  should  oppose  any  attack  of  the 
French,  and  that  the  Prussians  should 
come  up  and  fall  in  tho  fiank  of  the  Em- 
peror's forces.  Meanwhile,  Napoleon,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  seventeenth,  had  de- 
tached Grouchy  with  thirty  thousand 
men  <'  to  find  out  where  the  Prussians 
were,  to  watch  their  retreat,  and  to  keep 
them  engaged  so  that  they  should  never 
rejoin  the  English."  Grouchy  having 
failed  to  find  out  the  Prussians,  advanced 
to  Gemblouz  on  the  night  of  the  seven- 
teenth, uncertain  of  his  subsequent  move- 
ments, and  was  separated  both  irom 
Blucher  and  Napoleon — from  the  first  by 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  from  the 
other  by  a  distance  of  twenty-one,  with 
the  Dyle  and  a  most  difficult  country  be- 
tween. Thus,  for  the  action  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, the  Duke  and  Blucher  were  al- 
most certain  to  have  one  hundred  and 
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fifteen  thonsand  or  one  hundred  and  j 
twenty  ^thoasand  men  to  oppose  to 
Napoleon's  seventy  thousand,  it  being 
evident,  on  a  calculation  of  space,  that 
Groiichy's  cooperation  was  no  longer 
possible 

Most  fatal  as  this  strategy  appears,  the 
&alt  undoubtedly  lay  with  Napoleon,  and 
only  in  a  slight  degree  with  Grouchy. 
The  French  emperor,  beyond  all  doubt 
—the  fact  is  clear  from  his  own  dis- 
patohes  —  never  guessed  that  Blucher, 
on  the  night  of  the  seventeenth,  had 
massed  together  his  army  at  Wavres, 
and  was  ready  to  effect  his  junction  with 
Wellington.  On  the  contraiy,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  Prussians  were  retreating 
on  a  £sir  exterior  line,  and  could  not  reach 
the  English  on  the  eighteenth ;  and  with 
this  belief  he  prepared  with  confidcDce  to 
attack  Wellington  on  the  eighteenth,  leav- 
ing his  right  flank  entirely  unprotected, 
and  exposed  to  the  full  attack  of  the  Prus- 
sians. As  for  Grouchy,  Napoleon  seems 
to  have  thought  that  he  was  not  far 
wrong  in  going  to  Gembloux ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  he  directed  him  to  move  upon 
the  eighteenth  towards  Wavres — that  is, 
entirely  away  from  himself,  and  on  a 
point  at  which  it  was  impossible  to  sep- 
arate Blucher  from  Wellington.  The 
French  emperor  was  thus  hastening  on 
his  ruin,  exposed  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  allies,  and  without  the  hope  of  aid 
from  his  lieutenant. 

However  false  tliese  operations  were, 
and  disastrous  as  tliey  proved  in  the  event. 
Napoleon  was  undoubtedly  their  author, 
and  they  flowed  from  a  single  strategic 
mistake,  and  from  a  want  of  attention  to 
details  which  we  see  in  him  often  in  this 
<x>ntest.  The  French  emperor,  believ- 
ing that  Blucher  was  unable  to  rejoin 
the  English  on  the  eighteenth,  and  was 
moving  upon  a  distant  line,  conceived 
that  ho  was  perfectly  secure  in  attack- 
ing Wellington  where  he  stood,  and  fur- 
thennorc,  that  the  wing  of  Grouchy, 
at  any  point  between  Gembloux  and 
Wavres,  extended  between  his  own  force 
and  th e  Prussians.  Hence  Napoleon's  con- 
fidence in  victory,  the  disposition  of  his 
troops  on  the  eighteenth,  and  his  indif- 
ference in  communicating  with  Grouchy, 
when  it  had  become  of  vital  and  para- 
mount impoilance.  This  error,  ruinous 
as  it  now  appears,  was  not,  however,  at 


all  extmordinary,  considering  Napoleon's 
prior  experience ;  it  rested  upon  the  i<up- 
position  that  Blucher,  like  so  many  of 
his  German  antagonists,  would  either  try 
to  fall  back  on  his  communications,  or  at 
any  rate  would  not  rejoin  Wellington 
with  exti-eme  haste  in  advance  of  Jirus- 
sels ;  and,  we  may  say,  that  a  movement 
of  tlie  kind  was  consistent  with  timid  and 
prudent  strategy.  We  do  not,  there- 
fore, condemn  the  Emperor  for  "  folly  " 
in  making  such  a  mistake;  but  where 
he  cannot  escape  censure  is  in  neglecting 
to  ascertain  the  line  which  the  Prussians 
had,  taken  in  their  retreat,  and  in  not 
corresponding  repeatedly  with  Grouchy 
and  discovering  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  both  where  Blucher  actually  was, 
and  whether  his  lieutenant  had  the  pow- 
er of  really  arresting  the  Prussian  army. 
Here  we  see  a  want  of  energy  and  at- 
tention, sui^p rising  in  such  a  commander 
as  Napoleon — so  much  so  indeed  that 
his  admu*ei*s  have  actually  invented  dis- 
patches for  him,  which  they  say  were 
written  on  tlie  night  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  which  regulated  Grouchy' s  ulterior 
movements.  We  may,  however,  atHrm 
positively,  that  such  dispatches  were 
r.ever  written ;  and  the  result  was  that 
Blucher  and  Wellington,  approa.hing 
each  other,  and  agreed  in  their  move- 
ments, were  i)repared  to  overwhelm  tho 
Freucli  at  Waterloo,  while  Napoleon 
with  Grouchy  "idly  in  the  air,"  and  sep- 
arated both  from  the  Prussians  and  him- 
self, was  about  to  strike  a  blow  for  a  vic- 
tory which  was  almost  certain  to  end  in 
a  catastrophe. 

General  Kennedy  describes,  with  great 
minuteness,  the  manner  in  which  the 
diflerent  armies  were  drawn  up  for  battle 
on  the  18th  of  June.  On  the  supposi- 
tion on  which  he  fought,  that  Blucher 
would  not  rejoin  Wellington,  Napoleon's 
system  of  arranging  his  troops,  and  his 
plan  of  attack,  considered  as  a  whole, 
was,  by  the  admission  of  all,  a  master- 
piece. The  long  lines  of  iutantry,  de- 
ployed with  cavalry  and  artillery  on  tho 
flanks,  the  splendid  masses  of  horsemen 
behind,  and  on  the  rear  the  deep  massy 
columns  in  the  master-hand  to  complete 
the  victory,  formed  a  spectacle  of  impos- 
ing military  power,  of  regularity,  order, 
and  discipline  which  the  Emperor  him- 
self has  declared  was  magnificent.    Na- 
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poleon  had  seized  with  his  wonted  genius 
the  weakest  points  in  Wellington's  lines, 
on  the  left  centre  towards  La  Haye  Sainte; 
he  had  accumulated  his  artillery  on  that 
spot ;  and  his  scheme  of  attack — a  vig- 
orous feint  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
British  general,  to  be  followed  by  a  series 
of  efforts  against  his  left,  and  his  left 
centre,  so  as  to  cut  his  army  in  two 
broken  parts,  to  force  it  from  its  line 
of  retreat,  and  to  separate  it  from  the 
Prussians  altogether,  was  worthy  of  the 
victor  of  Austerlitz. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arrangements 
for  the  defence  were  in  the  highest  degree 
excellent,  though  open,  perhaps,  to  some 
criticism.  General  Kennedy  points  out 
that  the  Duke  had,  perhaps,  given  too 
much  strength  to  his  right  wing,  and  too 
little  to  his  left  and  centre  ;  and  he  cen- 
sures him  for  not  calling  in  Chasse  and 
Colville,  who  were  far  on  the  right — 
opinions  held  by  most  military  writers, 
though  Wellington  himself  maintained  to 
the  last  that  he  was  bound  to  look  to  his 
right  especially,  in  case  of  any  delay  in 
Blucher,  and  that,  as  the  event  proved, 
his  left  and  centre  resisted  successfully. 
General  Kennedy,  too,  points  out  cor- 
rectly that  the  British  commander  over- 
looked the  immense  importance  of  La 
Haye  Sainte — as  an  advanced  post  on  the 
allied  centre,  a  blot  hit  at  once  by  Na- 
poleon ;  and  he  thinks  that  Wellington's 
left  wing  was  not  posted  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. In  all  other  respects,  however, 
the  plan  of  defence  may  be  pronounced 
faultless.  The  troops  were  most  judi- 
ciously posted  to  support  each  other,  and 
take  advantage  of  every  dip  and  emi- 
nence of  ground  ;  the  reserves  were  well 
in  hand  and  prepared ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  La  Ilaye  Sainte,  all  points 
of  vantage,  and  especially  Hoiigoumont, 
were  well  occupied  to  meet  the  enemy. 
A  front  of  battle,  admirably  designed, 
well  concentrated,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
masked,  was*  arrayed  against  its  magnifi- 
cent foe ;  and  at  its  head  was  the  great 
commander  —  energetic,  cool,  sagacious, 
resolute  —  who  had  so  often  baffled  the 
proud  legions  of  France,  and  who,  con- 
fident in  himself  and  his  combinations, 
awaited  calmly  his  imperial  antagonist. 

General  Kennedy's  description  of  the 
"battle  of  giants"  is  well  worthy  of 
careful  study.    It  is  a  fiiilure,  ikideed,  as  a 


piece  of  painting ;  and  does  not  convey 
a  clear  notion  of  the  movem^pts  and 
changes  of  the  actual  struggle,  but  it  is 
a  very  careful  and  remarkable  analysis. 
The  battle.  General  Kennedy  points  out, 
was  a  drama  of  five  distinct  acts,  each 
almost    isolated  from    the    other,   and 
forming  a  different  mode  of  attack.    The 
first  embraced  the  assault  on  Hou^ou- 
mont,  a  feint  to  disturb  the  attention  of 
Wellington  from  the  real  advance  on  hia 
left  and  centre,  and  to  open  a  way  to  that 
great  effort  General  Kennedy  indicates, 
with  a  soldier's  skill,  the  admirable  char- 
acter of  the  defence,  and  coincides  with 
all  military  writers  that  Napoleon  wasted 
much  strength  on  this  point — perhaps  on 
account  of  that  want  of  attention  to  de- 
tails  on  which  we  have  already  comment- 
ed.   The  second  act  was  the  gigantic  at- 
tack of  D'Erlon's  corps  on  our  left  and 
centre,  supported  by  artillery  and  caval- 
ry—  the  real  serious  commencment  of 
the  action — which  failed,  according  to 
French  accounts,  from  the  malformation 
of  the  advancing  columns,  and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, from  the  steadiness  of  our  lines  and 
the   splendid  charge  of  Ponsonby's  bri- 
gade.    General  Kennedy  remarks,  with 
much  truth,  that  this  attack  was  entirely 
unsuccessful  in  attaining  Napoleon's  real 
object,  and  was  very  destructive  of  the 
French  force;  but  it  certainly  inflicted 
heavy  loss  on  our  infantry,  and  Ponson- 
by's brigade  was  cut  to  pieces. 

By  this  time  the  columns  of  the  Prus- 
sians— according  to  the  plan  of  the  allies 
— were  beginning  to  menace  Napoleon's 
right,  and  he  was  compelled  to  detach  the 
corps  of  Lobau  to  make  head  against 
his  new  enemy.  He  was  now  severely 
weakened  in  infantry,  and  so  he  resolved, 
with  his  magnificent  cavalry,  to  renew 
the  attack  on  our  left  centre,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  carry  the  position  and  hurl  the 
British  into  the  wood  of  Soignies.  Gen- 
eral Kennedy  describes,  with  great  mi- 
nuteness, these  splendid  but  fruitless 
cavalry  charges,  which,  according  to  him, 
took  up  two  hours,  from  half-past  three 
till  half-past  five,  and  which  proved  a 
complete  failure  against  the  squares  of 
the  British  infantry.  It  is  most  remark- 
able that  General  Kennedy,  in  this  differ-* 
ing  from  all  other  historians,  asserts  dis- 
tinctly that  those  attacks  were  made  be* 
fore  the  capture  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and 
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before  <me  point  in  oar  line  had  been 
forced ;  and  if  this  be  trne,  a  greater  mis- 
take in  tactics  can  hardly  be  conceived, 
the  movement  being  entirely  premature  : 

"The  formation  and  advance  of  that  mag- 
nificent and  highly  disciplined  cavalry  had, 
as  a  spectacle,  a  very  grand  effect.  These 
aplendid  horsemen  were  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  of  Napoleon,  full  of  confidence  in  him 
and  in  themselves,  thirsting  to  revenge  the 
reverses  which  had  been  suffered  by  the 
French  armies,  led  by  most  experienced  and 
able  cavalry  commanders,  and  they  submitted 
to  a  rigid  discipline.  Their  advance  to  the 
attack  was  splendid  and  interesting  in  the 
extreme.  Our  surprise  at  being  so  soon  at- 
tacked by  this  great  and  magnificent  force  of 
cavaliy  was  accompanied  with  the  opinion 
that  the  attack  was  premature,  and  that  we 
were  perfectly  prepared  and  secure  against  its 
effects  so  far  as  any  military  operation  can 

be  calculated  upon Nearly  the 

whole  of  the  ground  between  La  Haye  Saiute 
and  nougoumont  was  covered  with  this  splen- 
did army  of  horsemen ;  their  advance  to  the 
attack,  made  in  a  manner  that  showed  the 
highest  discipline,  was  majestic  and  imposing. 
The  attacks  on  the  oblongs  were  made  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  obstinacy:  but  in  no 
instance  was  one  of  them  penetrated  or  over- 
thrown, although  several  of  them  were  form- 
ed by  only  young  and  totally  inexperienced 
troops.  These  seventy  -  seven  magnificent 
squadrons,  after  using  their  best  endeavors 
to  overthrow  the  infantry,  suffered  such  se- 
vere loss  by  the  fire  of  artillery  and  infantry, 
as  to  be  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion,  and 
were  driven  by  the  allied  cavaliy  down  the 
exterior  slope  of  the  position.  They  soon 
rallied,  and  resumed  the  attack  with  the  same 
daring  spirit  as  before,  but  with  the  same  re- 
sults, for  they  were  again  tlirown  into  a  state 
of  hopeless  confusion  by  the  enormous  loss 
they  suffered  under  the  fire  of  the  squares  and 
oblongs,  and  in  this  state  were  again  driven 
down  the  exterior  slopes  by  the  cavalry  at 
about  half-past  five  o'clock." 

At  six,  Bnlow,  with  thirty  thousand 
Prussians,  was  striking  fiercely  Napo- 
leon's right,  but  still  the  French  emperor 
thought  he  could  win ;  and  in  a  fourth 
and  tremendous  attack  of  cavalry,  infan- 
try, and  artillery  combined,  hejjsuccecded 
in  caj)turing  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  effect- 
ing a  lodgment  in  our  centre,  by  which 
it  was  placed  in  considerable  danger. 
The  Duke's  position  was  now  critical,  but 
strengthening  his  centre  with  the  reserves, 
he  still  continued  the  stubborn  defence, 
awaiting  steadily  "  night  and  Blucher." 
On  this  Napoleon  collected  his  force  for 


an  overwhelming  and  fifth  attack ;  and 
though  Blucher  was  near  at  hand,  and 
Bulow  was  gatliering  in  his  fiank  and 
rear,  he  launched  his  forces  on  our  centre 
and  right,  determined  to  snatch,  if  possi- 
ble, victory. 

General  Kennedy's  account  of  this 
advance  is  very  comprehensive  and  full ; 
and  he  points  out  clearly  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  Guard  was,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  misdirected ;  it  should  have  been 
by  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  not  on  our  centre 
towards  Hougoumont  The  result  is,  of 
couree,  well  known  to  our  readere ;  the 
Guard  was  splendidly  repulsed  and  rout-, 
ed ;  the  whole  of  the  British  army  ad- 
vanced, while  Blucher  and  Bulow  poured 
in  on  all  sides  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
magnificent  force  which  Napoleon  had 
arrayed  in  the  morning  was  a  mass  of 
scattered  and  perishing  fugitives.  The 
night  closed  on  a  scene  of  carnage  and 
despair  struggling  against  exulting  vic- 
tory— the  triumph  of  Europe,  the  fall  of 
the  Empire. 

General  Kennedy's  reflections  on  the 
character  of  the  battle,  and  on  the  ^tac- 
tics of  the  opposing  commanders,  are 
veiy  able  and  full  of  interest,  even  if  we 
do  not  fully  assent  to  them.  He  is  right, 
we  think,  in  calculating  the  strength  of 
Napoleon,  before  the  apparition  of  the 
Prussians,  at  more  than  a  third  superior 
to  Wellington's,  and  in  dwelling  upon 
the  great  advantage  the  Emperor  pos- 
sessed in  an  army  composed  of  one  na- 
tion, and  enthusiastic  in  his  cause.  In 
justice,  however,  to  a  gallant  foe,  he 
might,  in  our  judgment,  have  laid  more 
stress  on  the  difiiculties  which  the  nature 
of  the  ground  —  soaked  through  and 
tlu'ough,  and  softened  by  rain — opposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  French ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  French  army  had 
a  want  of  confidence  in  some  of  its  offi- 
cers, a  sentiment  which  somewhat  enfee- 
bled its  efforts.  He  has  given  sufficient 
prominence,  perhaps,  to  the  importance 
of  the  attack  of  the  Prussians,  which 
quite  disorganized  Napoleon's  schemes, 
though  it  was  not  much  felt  till  about 
five;  but,  in  criticising  Napoleon  as  a 
tactician,  he  hardly  takes  into  sufficient 
account  how  this  divei*sion  must  have 
distracted  him  and  ])aralyzed  or  baffied 
his  intended  operations.  He  is  correct, 
certainly,  in  pointing  out  that  the  cavalry 
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charges  were  a  mistake,  and  that  the  himself  of  this  part  of  "Wellington's  field  of 

Guard  was  not  well  directed ;  but  though  hattle,  as  is  proved  by  his  massiDg  bo  very 

we  agree  with  him  that  Napoleon  must  Jj^^g^  *  force  immediately  opposite  to  it,  and 

be  held  responsible  for  these  movements,  ^^  ^'\  establishing  a  battery  of  seventy-four 

"       ,      1 J  V  jj  j\l  T  77     Vr     T  guns  to  bear  upon  it.     Lord  EUesmere  says 

ho  should  have  added  that  the  French  ti^^t  the  Duke,  with  that  noble  singleness  of 

emperor  was  engaged  with  the  Prussians  mind  by  which,  among  his  other  great  quali- 

at  the  time,  or  near  it,  when  these  meas-  ties,  he  w^as  so  eminently  distinguished,  ac- 

ures  were  planned  or  executed.  We  wish  knowledged  his  having  been  in  error  as  to  La 

that  he  had  considered  more  fully  the  ^aye  Sainte ;  and  he  admitted  what  was  cer- 

evidence  as  to  his  allegation  that  the  cap-  J^^"^/  *"^^'  ^^f  ^*'  importance  was  such  that, 

i.  i»Trj        cj'?  A         J      4.  Ill  place  of  being  neglected  and   all  the  im- 

ture  of  La  Haye  Sainte  was  after  and  not  pj^^^^^g  ^^^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

before  the  cavalry  charges ;  m  this  respect,  tions  might  have  been  made  for  its  defence 

his  statements  differ  from  every  account  (and  which  also  had  the  effect  of  lulling  all 

of  the  battle  extant ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it  supposition  that  it  was  to  be  defended),  it 

gives  a  new  tone  and  character  to  the  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  occupied, 

whole  of  the  operations  ^^  addition  to  Baring's  weak  battalion,  by  one 

Taken  altogether,  however,  his  analysis  .l,"l"'J'"'''  ?"}'f  ^"k^'??'/',,"''^  ^"  *^ 
i?  TTT  X  1  •  1  J3  -L  I  usual  means  of  defence  should  have  been  m 
of  Waterloo  is  very  clear  and  masterly,  p^gress  during  the  whole  night  of  the  17th 
and  we  fully  agree  with  him  that  the  and  morning  of  the  18th.  The  proposals  for 
Duke  showed  more  resource  and  vigor  strengthening  the  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
than  his  antagonist.  Making  every|  al-  18th  were  repudiated  by  the  headquarter  staff, 
lowance  that  should  be  made.  Napoleon  When  it  was  seen  in  the  morning  that  a  gen- 
was  somewhat  remiss  and  inattentive  in  f5^^  action  was  inevitable,  it  was  suggested  to 

the  attack  on  Houffoumont  and  that  of  ^^^.  ^^  f^^^  *  ,^T^  ^  ^  kT  l^  ^^^  ^'''^^ 

i^.^V,  1      •^^"5^"'"^"*'     ,^,      «  ,  mgs  in  addition  to  Baring's,  but  the  proposal 

D'Erlon;   he  at  least  allowed  the  false  was  ne*^atived. 

cavalry  charges;    and   he   should   have       "That  Napoleon,  from  the  first^  attached 

advanced  with  his  Guards  in  person  when  much  more  importance  than  Wellington  did 

the  hour  had  come  to  die  or  to  conquer,  to  the  possession  of  that  part  of  the  Anglo- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  promptness  of  the  ^"i^d  position  at    which    La  Haye  Sainte 

Duke,  his  coolness,  sagacity,  and   self-  ^^«?f'.^«  fully  proved  by  his  having  prepared 

'  .  '    .,*     n'^lx      1.1      .  snch  immense  means  for  its  attack;  while 

possession  were  worthy  of  tlie  highest  Wellington  occupied  the  ground  weakly  and 

admiration ;  and  the  manner  m  which  he  paralyzed  the  defence  of  the  buildmgs  by 

handled  his  troops,  divided  their  strength  withdrawing  from  them  the  workmen  and 

at  the  proper  points,  employed  his  re-  tools  that  w^ould  have  been  required  to  put 

serves,  and  weighed  out  the  measure  of  them  into  a  stale  of  defence.    In  this  In- 

the  forces  of  battle  with  calm  calculation,  s^^^^e,  as  m  that  of  the  dispositions  of  the 

has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed  by  a  iZ'ol2n!.^L''CiT^ 

r-\  1  were  commencing,  JNapoIeon  s  general  views 

(jreneral.  .  «  seem  to  have  been  superior  to  those  of  Wel- 

We  quote  General  Kennedy's  view  of  imgton ;  but  in  both  cases  WeUmgton  showed 

the  battle,  considered  with  reference  to  great  superiority  in  execution.    The  blunders 

the  rival  commanders,  in  which,  subject  and  looseness  of  Napoleon's  movements  on 

to  the  few  criticisms  we  have  already  en-  t^e  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  were  surpassingly 

deavored  to  illustrate,  we  concur  in  most  g^.^f  ^^^  numerous;  while  Wellington  acted 

PMPntial  T^articnlars-  ^^^^  unerrmg  energy,  firmness,  and  precision, 

essential  parucuiais.  ^.g  ^^^^^  boldness   m  making    the   stand 

which  he  did  at  Waterloo,  and  in  arranging 
"The  most  important  mistake  which  the  that  Blucher  should  support  him  there,  has 
Duke  of  Wellington  committed  as  to  the  ac-  seldom  been  surpassed.  Again,  on  the  field 
tual  fighting  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was,  of  battle,  Wellington's  execution  greatly  sur- 
his  overlooking  the  vast  importance  of  retain-  passed  that  of  Napoleon.  Wherever  there 
ing  possession,  at  any  cost,  of  the  farm  and  was  a  turning  point  in  the  battle,  there  Wel- 
inclosures  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  lington  directed  in  person,  judged  for  liimsel^ 
"  This  farm  was  at  the  very  centre  of  his  and  met  the  storm.  Napoleon,  on  the  con- 
position,  and  was  on  the  great  chaussec  by  trary,  sluggishly  kept  almost  to  one  spot,  and 
which  the  French  army  so  easily  approached  acted  on  the  information  of  others ;  for  ex- 
the  position ;  these  circumstances,  and  Napo-  ample,  he  says  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
Icon's  known  modes  of  attack,  indicated  that  gieat  cavalry  attack  as  a  premature  move- 
tlie  possession  of  this  farm  would  be  of  the  ment.  Why,  then,  when  he  saw  Milhand'8 
utmost  value.  Napoleon  had,  from  the  first,  whole  corps  of  cavalry  begin  to  move  across 
seen  the  vast  importance  of  his  possessing  the  Charleroi  road,  immediately  in  front  of 
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when  be  itood,  ud  directly  under  bis  ticv. 
^  he  not  gkllop  Ibrwanl  with  lii«  etaff  and 
■top  the  movement,  sitice  be  bnd  at  ibat  nio- 
ment  notbinit  else  calling  for  bie  immi'<)i:it0 

ailL-E(l"Fi    A_.i".    ■ I «  taking  of  La  Have 

Saijiir,  "ii:  ii  'i  ■■  ■;  ibe  Anglo-Aliied 
centre,  ta  place  of  seeing  himsolT  what  ^tros- 
icw  his  troops  had  made  there,  ami  the 
■tAte  of  iln  AiiL'l  I- ^:'ied  line  at  that  criticul 
point,  lie  nevur  toot  any  do9a  view  of  Jliat, 
nor  indeed  of  anr  other  putt  «f  llie  action, 
and  from  this  prtibahjy  arise  his^rln^  an  -er- 
ToaeoOi  direction  li>  lie  Guard  when  Tie  final- 
ly Blnck  for  victory  hv  orderin;;  it  to  utiack. 
Upon  the  whole,  llicre  netms  luir  reawin  to 
tatfer,  that  like  Ox^ar  IWlliiiLion  was  ready, 
>t  ail  periods  of  hia  tsrecr  to  Throw  for  vic- 
tCKT,  at  all  bazajxls,  wilU  A  u>u1ue&s  and  aelf- 
posscaoon thai noibing Muld  shake  irhileXa- 
poleOD,  in  big  latter  cunipaJsos,  fel  more  into 
S  haint  of  trusting  lo  his  general  directions : 
hence  the  general  inference  is  probably  not 
far  iTom  beiog  correct,  that,  while  Napoleon 
peihaps  exceeded  all  men  hi  general 
war,  be  did  not  dijiplay  on  all  oct-it 
impertuihablo  moral  firmnu&s.  combmejl  willi 
the  Qtmosl  personal  energy,  tiiat  •eem  uevtr 
ix  a  moment  to  have  been  wtmtiug  in  Ctesar 
and  WetUngtoii. 

The  result  of  Waterloo,  viewed  etrate- 
gi<!ally,  and  with,  refereuee  to  tlie  gen- 
eral arrangements  of  the  comraandtrs  ar- 
rayed against  each  other,  ■was  caused  Ity 
the  jiiDCtJon  of  the  Pmnjians  with  the 
British  army,  accorJinir  to  a  plan  pre- 
eoneerted hetweeu the  LJukpiand  BlueliC-r. 
On  the  feasibici.0"  an.l  .■:i:.;nty  of  the 
Bncceasof  thi-  ::'''■  '■  the 

for  otherwise  'Wtllini'ton  and  B!uchtr 
would  Lave  coniniitlt'l  ;in  irror  of  the 
most  eerioas  kind  in   n  be- 

hind I '  ■     .  Ho'i'^ier,  and  in  ac- 

cejiiijiL'  '■-.■  .'  Waterloo.     In  rtply  to 

this,  it  L9  no  use  <„>'... ^  ^;.it  the  IJuke, 
even  ii'  uoaided  Ly  Blecher,  mi:.,'hl  i.  .;■<■ 
repelled  tba  Freueh  emperor's*  Jti.i  .; 
had  he  not  been  assured  of  tbt-  PrtL-siaii 
CObpeniticiD  be^^liouM  i.t  have  given  his 
antagODiKt  'u^-.h  ^  ti  -.-  ;  for  it  was  in 
his  power  to  ■i<;by  V.a  ,  nwl  in  a 

few  days  to  b*.-  r,  ,v  i  to    ■ 
a  force  ca|>able  of  cru'^hi  ■    ;    'j  u. 
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the  Erigli-h,  by  his  di<>position  sf  his 
own  and  Gr.iu.liy's  forces. 

Oitr  own  opinion  on  this  subject  coin- 
cides eniiivlv  with  General  Kennedy's  ; 
Jind  we  believe  that  on  the  18lh  of  jiine 
I  was  impossible  for  the  French  emperor 
I  to  Blop  Blueher  on  his  way  to  WaSer^ 
.  loo:  that  the  innrliim  ot'  the  allies  WM 
|certain;  and  <■■>'•■  :  ;  isly,  that  their 
fighting  the   '    :  i   conformity 

with  Fonnd  strategy.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  we  equally  think  that  Xapo- 
Icon,  placeil  as  his  aiiny  was,  was  al- 
most beforehand  doomed  to  ruin  :  and 
that  placed  as  Grouchy  and  he  were, 
he  was  certain  to  be  oveiwhi.lmt-il  by 
the  allies,  without  the  support  of  hia 
lieutenant. 

The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
a  calculation  of  distance   and   force,  in 

I  .  h    thirty   thousand 

[(;■■.,  '    ]  the   main    French 

e  miles  of  an  imp.issa- 
Ith  positive  onlersto 
Mther  reach  Napoleon 
Waterloo  or  intercept  ninety  thousand 
Prussians  on  their  way,  they  being  only 
twelve  miles  from  Wellington,  and  be 
l>eing  thirteen  from  them  f  There  is' 
the  whole  r^'Lestion,  and  no  impartial 
i  per!=on  can  tail  to  auiwr-r  it  n  the  neg- 
I  ative.  Wc  have  indicated  the  enor- 
,  mrms  mi.ttafce  which  in  tM-  n.-;.'.'  r  N'a- 
[  poleon   made   in  faut ;  a  .  .  iiow- 

■  ever,  bv  no  means  so  iVjli>h  as  some 
'  writer?  have  said,  and  founded  o 


army  by  twenty-o 
ble  conntrv.  and  ' 

Wavf; 


(-ral  c 


Aivinzi 
n  hi.i  line 


Wa 


field,  .t...,.  r.   .-  prohi    ..— f.a^l  hp 

80  laid  liij  ikJ.>  I  :  :  iial  }i(:  had  a  g<^KKl 
prospect  of  '!■■  .'Ir.^j  WtUingt'fn  and 
preventing  the  junction  of  Blucher  witii 


or  "Wurmwr  would  Ml  h». 
ofcommtinicatioDS  after  the  1*1  oody  defeat 
lie  had  suffered  at  Ligny.     This  mistake 
I  1. -ii  rmnoua  m  the  result,  yet  it  was  not 

■  a  inf:re  di>]il.iyof  i:{nor3nce;  it  was  com- 
I  mitted  beyoiiS  all  doubt,  and  committed 

by  the  mo=t  brilliant  of  T'tmlcL';-:-^.  It 
could  ■■ ',  "'..■•.■■v.-"  hai '  t  ■'-.  ;ilace 
;  bad  Xapoleon,  on  the  K-di  and  ITth, 
;  acted  with  more  vi.uor  and  pergonal  at- 
tention ;•  cnt  of  the  opcra- 
I  tions  in  ■  often  notice- 
I  ^le  in  this  caTnpai'.ni,  and  which,  poa- 
I  sihiy,  may  jusiily  the  idea   entert.'imed 

■  by  writers  of  much  ability,  that  in  hb 
final   struggle  for  empire    his   faculties 

I  were  ttomewhat  imj^ired  and  his  energy 
1  in  war  cooitiderably  diinini^-hcd. 
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OhambetrB^  Journal. 
PROLOGUES  AND  EPILOGTJES. 

Dramatic  authors  have  no  reason  now- 
adays to  echo  Dryden's  anathema  upon 
the  man  who  first  wrote  good  prologues ; 
that  rent-charge  on  wit  has  not  been  lev- 
ied for  many  a  year.  A  new  play  fitted 
with  the  appendages  of  prologue  and 
epilogue,  would  create  much  the  same 
sort  of  sensation  among  a  modern  audi- 
ence as  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman 
with  a  pigtail  would  excite  in  a  fashion- 
ably assembly.  The  "Occasional  Ad- 
dress," a  distant  cousin  of  the  prologue, 
may  now  and  then  be  heard  ;  but  the  once 
potent  auxiliaries  of  the  dramatist  have 
long  since  gone  to  dusty  death,  in  the 
lumber  room  of  literature. 

Wise  and  witty  Rosalind  says :  "  K  it 
be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush, 
'tis  true  that  a  goo4  play  needs  no  epi- 
logue. Yet,  to  good  wine  they  do  use 
good  bushes  ;  and  good  plays  prove  the 
better  by  the  help  of  a  good  epilogue." 
Shakespeare,  however,  seems  to  have  had 
little  faith  in  his  own  preachment,  and 
seldom  sought  to  cajole  his  audience  into 
applauding  his  plays.  "Henry  VIII."  is 
the  only  one  among  them  provided  with 
prologue  and  epilogue ;  "  Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
have  prplogues  but  no  epilogues ;  while 
"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "  As 
You  Like  It,"  "  The  Tempest,"  and  the 
second  part  of  "  Henry  IV.,"  are  fur- 
nished with  epilogue  only.  Shakespeare's 
prologues  are  merely  explanations  of  the 
coming  action,  telling  the  audience  how 
they  may 

"  See  away  their  shilling 
Richly  in  two  short  hours." 

His  epilogues  are  more  noteworthy. 
That  to  "  Henry  IV."  is  altogether  a 
curiosity,  and  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
management  as  that  of  the  author.  A 
dancer  is  made  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
dramatist — why,  we  gather  fi-om  his  own 
lips :  "  Be  it  known  to  you  (as  it  is  veiy 
well),  I  was  lately  here  in  the  end  of  a 
displeasing  play,  to  pray  your  patiences 
for  it,  and  to  promise  yon  a  better.  1 
did  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this  ; 
which  if,  like  an  ill-venture,  it  come  un- 
luckily home,  I  break,  and  you,  my  gen- 


[January, 

tie  creditors,  lose.  •  .  .  If  you  be 
not  much  cloyed  with  fet  meat,  our  hum- 
ble author  will  continue  the  story  with 
Sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you  merry  with 
fair  Katharine  of  France ;  where,  for 
anything  I  know,  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a 
sweat,  unless  already  he  be  killed  with 
your  hard  opinions,  for  Oldcastle  died  a 
martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man !  " 

Three  out  of  Shakespeare's  four  epi- 
logues are  alike  in  one  respect — he  ap- 
peals chiefly  to  the  ladies  to  crown  his 
play  with  success,  and  uses  pretty  nearly 
the  same  argument  in  each.  Rosalind 
says :  "  I  charge  you,  O  women,  for  the 
love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of 
the  play  as  pleases  them  ;  and  so  I 
charge  you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear 
to  women  (as  I  perceive  by  your  sim- 
pering none  of  you  hate  them),  that  be- 
tween you  and  the  women  the  play  may 
please !  "  So  "  all  the  gentlewomen  have 
forgiven  me,"  says  the  dancer ;  "if  the 
gentlemen  will  not,  then  the  gentlemen 
do  not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen, 
which  was  never  seen  before  in  such  an  as- 
sembly! "  And  again  in  **Henry  VIII.," 
the  epilogue  speaker  argues  : 

"  I  fear 
All  tlie  expected  good  we  are  like  to  hear 
For  this  play  at  this  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  construction  of  good  women. 
For  such  a  one  we  showed  them.    If  they 

smile, 
And  say  'twill  do,  I  know,  within  a  while. 
All  the  best  men  are  ours ;  for  'tis  ill  hap. 
If  they  hold,  when   their   ladies  bid  them 

clap !  " 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  prologues 
and  epilogues  are  briefly  and  spiritedly 
written ;  but  they  did  not  approve  the 
custom,  although  they  occasionally  bow- 
ed to  it.  One  of  their  prologues  com- 
mences : 

"  To  promise  much  before  a  play  begin, 
And  when  'tis  doue,  ask  pardon,  is  a  sin 
We'll  not  be  guilty  of." 

Indeed  most  of  the  prologues  and  epi- 
logues printed  with  their  dramas  were 
furnished  by  other  pens,  when  the  plays 
were  revived  after  their  authors'  decease  ; 
and  from  Manager  Henslowe's  Diary,  we 
learn  that  five  shillings  was  the  price 
usually  paid  for  such  things.  In  the 
prologue  written  for  the  revival  of  '^  The 
Nice  Valour,"  Fletcher's  aversion  to  the 
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■  pnotioe  ofbegging  the  aadience's  favor 
IB  thus  plunly  avowed : 

"It's  grown  a  fashion  of  late  in  these  dnya, 
To  come  and  beg  a  sufferance  to  our  playa ; 
Fwlh,  gentlemen,  our  poet  ever  writ 
Language  BO  good,  mixed  with  Buch  spright- 
ly wit, 
He  made  the  theatre  so  sovereign 
With  his  rare  Bcenea,  he  scorned  this  crouch- 
ing vein. 
We  stabbed  him  w!th  keen  daggers,  when 

we  pray  oil 
Him  write  a  preface  to  a  play  well  made  1 " 

Ben  JonBon  converted  the  prologae 
into  a  weapon  of  offence  with  which  he 
attacked  his  more  popular  rivals.  Thus, 
in  the  prologue  to  "Every  Man  in  his 
Humor,"  after  declaring  he  scorns  to 
fight  over  the  Wars  of  the  Koses  with 
mety  swords  and  "foot  and  half  foot 
words,"  he  announces  his  comedy  aa  be- 
ing a  model  one,  such  as  other  plays 
should  be : 
"  Where  neither  Chorus  wafts  you  o'er  the 

Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down,  the  boys 

to  please ; 
Nov  Dimblc  squib  is  seen  to  make  afeard 
The  gentlewomen ;  nor  rolled  bullet  heard 
To    say,    it    thunders ;    nor    tempestuous 

Bumbles  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth 

But  deeds  and  language,  such  as  men  do 

And  persons,  such  as  Comedy  would  choose, 
Wiien  she  would  show  an  image  of  the 

And  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with 
criints," 

On  another  occasion,  he  reminded  his 
auditors  that  he  did  not  deal  in  forced 
and  monstrons  action,  but  observed  the 
laws  of  time,  place,  and  persons  ;  seek- 
.  ing,  too,  to  mix  some  profit  with  the 
pleasure  be  provided  ;  and  so  little  was 
Ben  given  to  the  crouching  vein,  that  he 
did  not  scruple  to  tell  his  patrons  that, 
should  they  receive  his  play  with  dis- 
approbation, it  would  prove  that  they 
had  lost  the  art  of  judging,  not  he  the 
art  of  writing. 

The  performances  at  our  Elizabethan 
theatres  always  commenced  with  a  flour- 
ish of  trumpets ;  a  second  flourish  was 
the  prelude  to  the  Induction,  if  there  hap- 
pened to  bo  one  ;  and  a  third  ushered  in 
the  prologue,  the  speaker  of  which  was 
N»w  Sbrim — Vol.  V,,  No.  1. 


attired  in  a  long  black  velvet  cloak,  and 
sometimes  wore  a  crown  of  laurel  or  bay. 
This  rule  was  occasionally  broken,  as 
in  Shakespeare's  "  Troilus  and  Cresuda," 
when  he  appeared  as 

"  A  prologue  armed — but  not  In  confidence 
or  author's  pen  or  actor's  voice ;  but  suited 
In  like  conditions  as  our  argument." 

Little  seems  to  have  been  lefl  to  the 

actor's  option : 

"  The  cloaks  we  wear,  the  legs  we  make,  the 
place 
Wc  stand  In  must  be  one ;  and  one  the  face 
Not  altered,  nor  exceeded ;  if  it  be, 
A  general  hiss  hangs  on  our  levity." 

Originally,  the  delivery  of  both  pro- 
logue and  epilogue  devolved  npon  the 
author  himself;  but  the  poets  soon  dele- 
gated the  unwelcome  oflSce  to  others,  and 
every  theatre  had  il^  recognized  speaker 
of  prologues  and  epilogues.  Rosalind 
tells  UB  it  v/ss  not  the  fashion  to  give  the 
lady  the  epilogue  ;  and  another  authority 
assures  us  "  a  she  prologae  is  as  rare  as  a 
usurer's  alms."  The  prologue  to  Shirley's 
"Coronation,"  produced  in  1640,"  was 
spoken  by  a  woman,  bnt  it  was  evidently 
considered  an  innovation  —  the  actress 
pleading  that  for  once  a  lady  might 

"Speak  the  prologue,  give  as  &ee 
A  welcome  to  the  theatre,  as  he 
That  with  a  little  beard,  a  long  black  cloak. 
With  a  starched  dee  and  supple  leg,  hatb 

Before  the  plays  this  twelvemonth." 

While  Betterton  was  on  the  stage,  the 
speaking  of  the  prologues  usually  fell  to 
his  lot,  and  with  good  reason.  CoUey 
Gibber,  who  considered  the  delivery  of  a 
prologue  the  severest  test  of  an  actor's 
elocutionary  powers,  says  :  "  Betterton 
had  a  natural  gravity  that  gave  strength 
to  good  sense ;  a  tempered  spirit  that 
gave  life  to  wit;  and  a  dry  reserve  in  hia 
smile,  that  threw  ridicule  into  its  bright- 
est colors."  Wilks  succeeded  Betterton 
as  prologue  speaker ;  bat  when  Dryden 
brought  out  his  "  Pilgrim,"  he  paid  Cib-' 
ber  the  UDUsual  compliment  of  desiring 
him  to  speak  both  prologue  and  epilogue ; 
a  request,  Wilks  declared,  which  was  an 
affront  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  The 
epilogue  gradually  found  its  way  into 
female  hands,  and  the  male  monopoly 
once  broken  in  upon,  the  ladies  were  not 
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long  in  obtaining  a  fair  share  of  the  pro- 
logue -  speaking.  Most  of  Congreve's 
were  intrusted  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  ;  and 
it  was  by^  her  piquant  delivery  of  one  of 
Dryden's,*  that  Nell  Gwynne  won  her 
dubious  promotion  from  the  playhouse  to 
the  palace. 

Playgoers  at  this  time  could  provide 
themselves  with  broadside  copies  of  the 
prologue  and  epilogue  of  the  evening  at 
the  doore  of  the  theatre ;  and  these  dra- 
matic appendages  had  become  of  such 
importance,  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  re- 
proach was  deserved,  that  the  wit  was 
ended  before  the  play  began.  They  had, 
in  fact,  undergone  a  complete  transfor- 
mation, by  being  made  the  vehicles  of 
political,  literary,  and  social  satire.  Con- 
greve  well  describes  the  (Jifference  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  fashions : 

*.*  In  former  days, 
Prologues  were  serious  speeches  before  plays ; 
Grave  solemn  things,  as  graces  are  to  feasts, 
Where  poets    begged  a  blessmg    from   the 

guests. 
But  now,  no  more  as  suppliants  we  come ; 
A  play  makes  war,   and    prologue    is    the 

drum ; 
Armed  with  keen  satire  and  with  pointed  wit, 
We  threaten  you  who  do  for  judges  sit." 

Dryden's  power  of  language  and  com- 
mand of  versification  enabled  him  to  more 
than  hold  his  own  against  all  rivals  in 
this  species  of  composition,  and  his  aid 
was  contiimally  invoked  in  behalf  of  new 
plays.  He  varied  his  mode  of  writing 
according  to  circumstances — when  ad- 
dressiijo:  an  Oxford  audience  assuminc: 
a  dignified  and  respectful  tone  he  seldom 
employed  in  appealing  to  the  grosser 
tastes  of  metropolitan  playgoers.  One 
of  his  later  prologues,  produced  during 
William  III.'s  Irish  campaign,  was  pro- 
hibited after  the  first  nighfs  delivery,  as 
offensive  to  the  powers  that  were.  In 
another,  he  girds  at  his  literary  foes — 

"Who,  like  bold  padders,  scorn  by  night  to 

piey, 
But  rob  by  sunshine,  in  the  face  of  day ; 
Nay,  scarce  the  common  ceremony  use 
Of,  *  Stand,  sir,  and  deliver  up  your  muse !  * 
But  knock  the  poet  down,  and,  with  a  grace, 
Mount  Pegasus  before  the  owner's  face.  .  .  . 
Such  men  in  poetry  may  claim  some  part. 
They  have  the  license,  though  they  w^aut  the 

art." 

Dryden  certainly  did  not  want  the  art, 


and  as  certainly  he  scrupled  not  to  use  the 
license,  for  there  is  scarcely  one,  if  one, 
of  his  fine  productions  in  this  line  that 
is  not  sadly  disfigured  by  coarseness  and 
indecency.  The  prologues  of  Davenant, 
Behn,  Shadwell,  and  the  mob  of  those 
who  wrote  with  more  ease  than  effect, 
have  that  one  feature  of  resemblance  to 
the  works  of  the  great  poet ;  in  other 
respects  no  comparison  can  be  made  be- 
tween them. 

Addison  is  credited  with  having  writ- 
ten the  most  successful  epilogue  ever 
spoken  on  the  English  stage — that  to 
Philips's  "  Distressed  Mother,"  produced 
in  1712.  His  own  famous  tragedy,  de- 
picting 

"  A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of 
fate. 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state,** 

had  a  splendid  prelude  in  Pope's  noble 
prologue,  without  doubt  the  finest  ever 
written,  worthy  of  Steele's  eulogy  and 
the  thundering  applause  it  received  on 
the  '.memorable  first  performance  of 
''  Cato,"  when  contending  factions  strove 
as  to  which  should  applaud  the  most,  and 
the  author  of  the  prologue,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  sore  against  his  will,  was 
clapped  into  a  stanch  Whig  almost  every 
two  lines." 

Dr.  Johnson  did  not  disdain  to  try  his 
heavy  hand  at  these  trifles  of  the  hour. 
Charity  impelled  him  to  furnish  a  pro- 
logue for  Kelly's  unsuccessful  comedy, 
''A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  when  it  was 
played  for  the  benefit  of  Kelly's  widow 
and  family ;  and  his  friendship  for  Gold- 
smith induced  him  to  volunteer  one  for 
"  The  Good-natured  Man,"  which  turned 
out  a  very  lugubrious  specimen  of  the 
species.  He  was  more  successful  in  the 
case  of  his  own  play  of  "Irene,"  the 
prologue  to  which  is  manly  and  spir- 
ited— 

"Be  this  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  his  pride. 
To  force  applause  no  modern  arts  are  tried. 
Should  partial  cat -calls  all  his  hopes  con- 
found. 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound  ; 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit, 
He  rolls  no  thunders  o'er  the  drowsy  pit : 
No  snares  to  captivate  the  judgment  spreads, 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmoved,  though  witUngs  sneer,  and  rivals 

rail, 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  ashamed  to  fail ; 
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He  sconis  the  meek  illr^rs.  lie  fz-^ -z'Ilili  The  sr:  izi  ir::«  iiir*  cof  r.-mmint  rrwL 

etrain,  Oi*  1-.;  rir  Ir.j-  ic.  ::■::. -ujt  ;4.kr 

TVlth  merit  neefflt*!?.  t-i  -tr.-lcc:  :u  t:J- :  iln.  r-  •  r  .'^.Ji    F-l>:^s  £Tfcvf   jji-i  •'clirui 
In  reason,  nainr*-,  ;rz-i_  Lr  -lir-.j :    :n?;;  ll;r: 

Te  fops  be  sQest.  ani  jr  v. l:*  i-:-  J ir. ;  "  Y ■  -  : :  :i . Ir  w.  r>.  —->:  ;r<^;.~:»T.T  r f; ; 

Gk)Idsiiiith*s  effons  of  a  *:ir/:'!ir  kir-l  -Krere  >t:-l  i<  :y  -  f    r   •       ■.:::  v:'.:  f>.;:^  i^v.T, 

cast  in  a  mneh  ligbier  EOTilL     He  wa?  T"---  ^"^  "-  i-r-^-'-  ->  ^"-  *"-  •-  i'*  -^i'-'^T  ; 
driven  wellnigh  n-ai  ^^^g  to  £i  *-SLe 


Yu::r  iL:.  .r^-   c..r.r.,>   :«!   vh*;   ^vc  ijsne 


kr.v--.vii : 


Stoops  to  Conquer"  with  an  erlVOTe.    t^ -^  "V,":.  ,r  j>,:„^  ^,  r-vv-.  .^' -v^- 
MorphYsent  bim  cue  to  c-e  ■rnr.ir  by  Jji-s  •  ^ 


O'^'H- 


Catley,  which,  after  the  i-:«ei  LaJ  I'lvrn  it 

form   and  finish,  was  aVi  lovtH^   l-v  that  Sheri •^'in  made  a  hit  with  what  Wa3- 

actress:  but  Mrs.  Ln".kt;ev.  who  i  !aved  r ole  caVis  -a  vcrv  jrooJ  thouirh  ov.tV.es* 

the  heroine,  threaten td  to  ti.rojr  u*.  her  iTiloLrae,"  5r«>ken  U- lore  the  **  >nn:aiure 


smith  wrote  a  quarre^'in::  t-i-ilocrJt-.  brinir-  was  oor.oludt-vl :  and  although  it  w:is  ihon 
ing  both  act^e^^es  \Azi*jz<^  the  curtain,  ai^d  p-'^-^  niidniirht,  waited  patiently  till  Kinj» 
then  Miss  Catlev  turrje-l  r.b>tiriate.  Thtr  couM  be  ictclA-d  from  liome  to  obev  their 
badgered  author  wrote  a  third :  but  thi?,  c^muui an ds.  Spite  of  this  sueeesss  Sheri- 
Manager  Col  man  dtciartd  w:i>  too  bad  to  dan  obtained  Ciarriek's  aid  when  a  pro- 
be spoken  by  anybc'dy :  and  he  pa>>ed  loinie  was  wanted  tor  •*  Tlie  Si»hov>l  for 
the  same  verdict  'upon  a  f..»urth  supplied  Scandal :  *'  iiidtt- d,  dramatists  irenerally 
by  Goldsmith's  friend.  CradMek  :  so  the  ^eem  al>out  this  time  to  have  relinquisheii 
poet  had  to  set  to  work  atresh,  and  at  the  providing  of  these  appendages,  and 
last  succeeded  in  silencing,  if  not  satisfy- .  left  the  task  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
ing,  all  parties  concerned^  *      managers,  and   this   abdication  of  their 

Garrick  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  pro-  ■  duty  naturally  leil  to  the  speciiy  alx^lition 
logue  writing,  and  made  Johnson  won-    of  prologues  and  epilogues  altogether, 
der  at   his  prolilicness   and   versatility.  ■ 

lie  furnished   the   stage   with  above   a ' ^ 

hundred  proloirues  and  epiloijues  of  more 

than  average   lilerarv  merit.     Here,  in  Fraser  s  Ma?ar. xe. 

four  lines,  the  great  actor  gives  us  his  NOTES  ON  FLORENCE, 

tribute  to  the  talent  of  the  first  and  last ' 

of'  English  harlequins:  I      " Qi'-wtiz-vors  fait  de  cette  Florence 

'  que  je  vous  ai  laisst*e si  belief  exclaimed 


intent, 

And  told  in  frolic  gestures  all  be  meant."  l>"t  could  he  see  that  city  now,  great  in- 

deed  would  be  his  surj)rise.     Quick  life- 
He  piit,  too,  a  happy  couplet  m  the   pulses  beat  in  all  the  leading  thorouuh- 
mouth  ot  Mrs.  BaiTy,  the  actress  of  trag-    fares,  and  it   is  only  in  streets  remote 
edy  heroines : 


"Xo  saint  can  lead  a  hotter  life  than  I, 
For  half  is  spent  in  learning  how  to  die." 


from  the  centres  of  business  tliat  the  re- 
pose which  memory  associates  with  the 
Florence  of  a  few    years  ago  is  to  bo 
.  '  found.     But  while  changes  of  the  most 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  Garrick's ,  startling  nature  are  visible  in  the  city, 
allusion  to  the  fleeting  nature  of  his  art,  :  the  satne  blue  sky  and  blessed  sunshine 


made  when  the  loss  of  Quin  and  Mrs. 
Gibber  was  fresh  in  his  mind  : 

"  He  who  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 


that  robbed  former  winters  in  Italy  of 
their  northern  sting  are  here,  and,  if  the 
inhabitants  no  longer  lounge  indolently 
Can  scarce  extend  his  fame  for  half  an  age;    by  the  waters  of  their  late  Arno-Lethe, 
^'or  pen  nor  pencil  can  the  actor  save;        |  it  is  because  the  tide  of  humanity  flows 
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too  strongly  to  permit  such  loitering. 
Adieu,  however,  to  all  hopes  of  econo- 
mizing in  the  Athens  of  Italy.  Adieu 
to  the  tempi  heati  when  a  barrel  of  wine, 
unadulterated  be  it  observed,  might  be 
had  for  three  pauls — less  than  eighteen 
pence,  and  meat  was  fivepence  a  pound, 
and  the  old  duke  used  to  permeate  the 
promenades  in  a  free  and  easy  manner, 
like  "  good  Haroun  el-Raschid,"  attended 
by  his  heir-apparent,  now  non-apparent, 
and  let  us  hope  for  ever  to  continue  so. 

The  extraordinary  cheapness  of  living 
in  Florence  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  was,  indeed,  most  remarkable, 
and  in  these  days  of  high  prices  it  is 
positively  startling  to  read  the  following 
evidence  given  by  the  late  Peter  Beck- 
ford  in  his  Familiar  Letters  from  Italy^ 
published  in  1805  : 

"  Four  thousand  crowns  is  a  good  Floren- 
tine income  ;  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  as  many 
thousand  pounds  in  the  hands  of  an  English- 
man. The  assegnamento  of  a  wife  is  com- 
puted at  one  thousand  two  hundred  crowns. 
The  sons,  when  they  become  men,  are  usually 
allowed  ten  or  twelve  crowns  a  month  to 
find  themselves  in  clothes  and  pocket  money. 
The  daughters,  who  ai*e  found  in  everything, 
have  a  crown  given  them  every  now  and 
then,  that  they  may  have  some  money  in  their 
pockets.  A  coach  and  pair  of  horses,  coach- 
man included,  costs  two  hundred  crowns  a 
year,  each  footman  sixty  crowns,  and  forty 
for  each  maid.  A  Florentine  nobleman  agrees 
generally  with  his  cook  to  provide  dinner  and 
supper  at  the  rate  of  three  pauls  a  head  for 
botli ;  bread,  wine,  oil,  and  firing  not  inclu- 
ded. 

"  The  price  of  entrance  to  all  the  theatres 
is  moSt  moderate.  That  of  the  grand  opera 
is  three  pauls ;  when  burlettas  are  performed, 
two ;  comedies,  one ;  and  the  minor  theatres 
four  crazie,  somewhat  less  than  threepence." 

Say,  ye  matrons  of  England  who  are 
engaged  in  that  terrible  daily  struggle 
of  endeavoring  to  make  "  the  two  ends 
meet,"  is  not  all  this  tantalizing  ?  And  be 
it  remembered  that  these  prices  endured 
for  many  years.  We  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  giving,  in  the  course  of  this 
paper,  the  present  cost  of  living  in  Flor- 
ence, and  at  the  same  time  of  showing 
how  many  of  the  advantages  of  that 
city  can  be  still  enjoyed  at  comparatively 
moderate  cost. 

Few  cities,  until  lately,  have  illus- 
trated more  strongly  the  old  maxim 
"  stare  super  vias  antiquas  "  than  Flor- 


ence. The  population,  which  was  73,537 
in  1745,  only  rose  to  120,000  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  and  this  increase  is 
due  far  more  to  immigi*ation  than  to 
births  among  the  citizens.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  although  every  Florentine 
has  been  baptized  in  the  Baptistery,  no 
records  of  births  were  kept  until  14o0 ; 
from  that  year  the  registry  is  peifect. 

An  old  priest,  who  had  long  officiated 
at  the  great  city  font,  curious  to  know  how 
many  children  were  baptized,  was  in  the 
habit  of  putting  a  black  bean  into  a  vase 
when  a  male  was  presented  for  baptism 
and  a  white  one  whai  a  female  was 
brought  forward.  He  thus  ascertained 
that  the  children  born  annually  in  Florence 
averaged  5800,  the  males  exceeding  the 
females  by  about)  400.  But  although  the 
population  increase  of  Florence  has  been 
very  gi-adual,  the  city,  confined  within 
the  fortifications  constructed  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  had  previously  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  been 
found  of  very  inconvenient  dimensions 
for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  When, 
therefore,  Florence  became  the  capital, 
the  great  influx  of  public  functionaries, 
merchants,  and  tradespeople,  proved  so 
overwhelming  that  it  became  necessary 
to  take*  immediate  steps  to  relieve  the 
pressure.  With  this  view  temporary 
buildings  of  wood  and  iron  were  erected 
outside  the  walls,  but  these  proved  wholly 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  ac- 
commodation, which  was  so  great  that 
rents  in  some  instances  rose,  it  is  said,  as 
much  as  twelve  hundred  per  cent. 

Under  these  cii'cumstances  it  was  de- 
termined to  throw  down  the  walls  north 
of  the  Amo,  preserving  the  old  gates, 
which  will  be  like  flies  in  the  amber  of 
modem  civilization,  and  to  erect  build- 
ings beyond  the  present  hmits  of  the 
city. 

Many  competitors  came  forward  with 
schemes  and  designs.  At  length  Eng- 
lish enterprise  and  capital  carried  the 
day,  and  afler  much  negotiation  the 
plans  have  taken  the  following  form. 
On  the  site  of  the  walls  extending  from 
the  Cascine  to  the  iron  suspension  bridge 
above  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie,  a  magnifi- 
cent boulevard  is  to  be  constructed  and 
planted  with  four  rows  of  trees.  The 
boulevard  will  extend  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  circus  at  the  gate  of  La  Croce,  and 
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a  garden  will  be  laid  out  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Cascine ;  another  garden 
was  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  For- 
tezza  da  Basso,  bat  although  that  monu- 
ment of  Medicean  power  and  tyranny  is 
no  longer  of  the  slightest  use  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  the  Government  has 
determined  that  the  fortress  shall  be 
preserved  for  the  present.  The  triumphal 
arch  at  St.  Gallo  will  be  the  centre  of 
a  large  square,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
form  another  square  to  which  the 
honored  name  of  Savonarola  will  be 
j^ven,  between  the  Pinti  and  Gallo  gates. 
Seyond  the  boulevard  blocks  of  houses 
will  be  erected  on  twenty  plots  of  land, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  2G,000,000f, 
and  while  the  architecture  will  be  Italian 
—for  no  other  style  is  so  well  adapted 
for  the  climate  of  Italy  as  this — the  in- 
terior of  the  houses  will  contain  all  mod- 
em improvements  and  English  comforts. 

The  municipality  of  Florence  have 
made  a  free  gift  to  the  company  of 
fifty  thousand  square  metres  of  land 
(equivalent  to  about  12  J  acres),  and  there 
are  to  be  expropriated  in  its  favor  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more 
square  metres.  The  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  latter  is  at  the  uniform  rate  of 
6  if  per  square  metre.  Thus,  we  may 
soon  hope  to  see  the  great  demand  for 
houses  in  Florence  met  by  an  ample 
supply. 

Greatly  to  the  credit  of  several  philan- 
thropic gentlernen  in  Florence,  at  the 
head  of  whom  is  the  Marquis  Garzoni, 
admimble  buildings  have  been  recently 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  artisans. 
These  gentlemen  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  society,  bearing  the  title  of  Societa 
Anonima  Edificatrice.  The  institution  is 
entu'ely  independent  of  Government  aid, 
and  at  moderate  rents  not  only  provides 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  but 
also  takes  the  necessary  measures  to  keep 
them  in  a  highly  sanitary  condition.  The 
merit  of  the  plan  on  which  this  society  is 
based  belongs  to  Dr.  Francesco  Brocchi 
and  Signor  Guidotti,  who  drew  up  the 
design  in  1849,  although  it  has  only  been 
recently  earned  into  effect.  Briefly  it 
may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  working 
classes  furnishing  the  money  to  build 
their  own  houses,  the  funds  invested  by 
them  in  savings  banks  being  lent  with 
the  sanction  of  Government  to  the  society 


in  question  on  ample  security  at  five  per 
cent. ;  the  society  erecting  suitable  build- 
ings with  the  capital,  divided  into  suites 
of  apartments  of  various  sizes. 

The  writer  visited  several  of  these  in 
the  occupation  of  operatives.  The  rooms 
average  fifteen  feet  square,  and  twelve  in 
height  To  each  set  a  kitchen  and  closet 
are  attached;  and  to  every  four  sets  a 
well,  situated  in  the  courtyard,  access 
being  given  to  it  from  the  upper  rooms 
by  the  Usual  contrivance  of  buckets  run- 
ning up  and  down  wires  carried  from  the 
rooms  to  the  mouth  of  the  well.  The 
furniture  in  all  the  rooms  is  of  a  very  su- 
perior description,  being,  with  few  excep- 
tions, more  like  that  in  the  houses  of 
tradesmen  than  in  those  of  operatives. 
This  comfort  and  well-being  are  doubtless 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  circum- 
stance that  no  operatives  are  received  as 
tenants  unless  they  are  furnished  with 
high  testimonials  of  their  respectability, 
good  moral  character,  etc.  So  great  is 
the  desire  to  obtain  rooms  belonging  to 
this  society,  that  when  a  set  is  vacant 
there  are  always  a  great  number  of  appli- 
cants for  them,  and  this  rather  by  reason 
of  the  excellence  of  the  accommodation 
than  from  the  actual  cheapness  of  the 
rooms,  merely  considered  as  dwellings. 
The  rents  are  as  follows :  For  two  rooms, 
75f.  ayear ;  three,  llOf. ;  four,  22  Of  ;  five, 
300£,  payable  half-yearly  and  in  advance. 
The  society  pays  all  taxes  and  rates,  and 
keeps  the  premises  clean  and  in  good  re- 
pair. Four  large  blocks  of  buildings  have 
been  erected,  containing  respectively  532, 
398,  336,  and  478  rooms ;  and  although 
the  architecture  of  the  edifices  is  plain, 
their  great  size  causes  them  to  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  some  of  the  an- 
cient palaces  in  Florence,  and  does  not  at 
all  convey  the  idea  of  their  being  the 
homes  of  artisans. 

A  by-law  of  the  society  provides  that 
primary  schools  shall  bo  erected  in  con- 
nection with  the  buildings  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  tenants.  These  schools  ^re 
under  the  management  of  the  Society  for 
the  Education  of  Orphans. 

The  gi'eat  demand  for  dwellings  for 
working  classes  in  Florence,  and  the  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  the  operations  of  the 
Societa  Edificatrice,  encourages  the  society 
to  continue  the  good  work,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  the  course  of  a  year  up- 
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wards  of  four  thousand  sets  of  apartments 
will  be  provided  for  their  accommodation. 
The  gi-eat  difficulty  consists  in  procuring 
labor,  for  there  are  so  many  Government 
works  in  progress,  tliat  nearly  every  avail- 
able hand  is  engaged,  and  the  late  exigen- 
cies of  military  service  have  unfortunately 
increased  this  labor  difficulty.  As  a 
means  of  comparison  between  wages  in 
England  and  Tuscany,  it  may  be  stated 
that  skilled  operatives  now  earn  in  Flor- 
ence 3f.  a  day  ;  laborers  from  If  20c.  to 
If  80c 

The  writer  cannot  pass  from  this  sub- 
ject without  paying  a  willing  tribute  of 
admiration  and  gratification  to  the  evi- 
dent prosperity  and  happy  condition  of 
the  occupiers  of  these  most  comfortable 
dwellings,  and  stating  that  this  is  greatly 
due  to  the  invariable  sobriety  that  reigns 
within  them.  The  Marquis  Garzoni,  who 
kindly  accompanied  the  writer  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  visit,  assured  him  that  the 
demon  of  drunkenness,  who  may  be  said 
to  go  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  devouring 
thousands  in  the  houses,  streets,  and  al- 
leys of  our  cities  and  towns,  is  unknown 
here,  and  among  the  many  blessings  re- 
sulting from  this  sobriety  is  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  that  frightful  woman-beating 
which  degrades  many  of  our  working 
classes  to  the  condition  of  brutes,  and  is  a 
terrible  disgrace  to  England. 

It  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  the  Ital- 
ian Government  that  the  military  estab- 
lishments in  Florence  should  be,  in  com- 
fort and  cleanliness,  far  below  those  just 
described.  Provided  with  an  order  from 
the  Minister  of  War,  the  writer  visited 
the  baiTacks  in  that  city,  which  possessed 
more  than  ordinaiy  interest,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expected  war.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  a  military  secretary  from 
the  War  Office,  who  was  extremely  anx- 
ious to  impress  on  the  writer  that,  as 
Florence  had  not  yet  been  adapted  for  a 
large  number  of  troops,  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  defective  condition  of  the 
baij-acks.  Though  willing  to  accept  the 
excuse,  the  reason  was  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient for  the  extremely  dirty  state  of  the 
barracks.  The  cavalry  barracks  were  in- 
deed little  better  than  Augean  stables. 
How  officers  who  might  be  seen  at  night 
in  the  salons  of  palaces  in  daintily  em- 
broidered jackets  and  white  gloves  can 
endme  the  filth  and  ammoniacal  odor  of 


the  stables  under  their  charge,  is  astonish- 
ing. Such,  however,  was  the  case.  True, 
in  every  instance  the  cavalry  officers  on 
duty  were  smoking,  but  although  this 
might  have  blunted  their  sense  of  smell, 
it  could  not  prevent  their  seeing  the  dirt 
around  them. 

The  horses,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
suffer  from  this  state  of  things,  being,  as 
a  rule,  in  good  condition.  The  average 
price  given  for  these  animals  is  750f ,  and 
their  daily  feed  is  6  J  lbs.  of  oats  and  12 
lbs.  of  hay. 

With  the  rooms  of  the  men  there  was 
less  fault  to  be  found  ;  they  would  not,  it 
is  true,  have  satisfied  a  rigid  military  dis- 
ciplinarian, but,  compared  to  the  stables 
and  yards,  they  were  cleanliness  itself 
The  space  between  the  beds  was  four  feet 
nine  inches,  and  the  beds  themselves  ap- 
peared comfortable  and  clean.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  the  dorniitories,  the  arms 
of  the  men  occupying  the  rooms  were 
piled.  These  were  heavy  and  coarse  in 
make.  The  pistols  were  manufactured  at 
Brescia,  the  guns  at  Liege.  While  exam- 
ining these,  a  number  of  soldiers  gathered 
round  us  ;  and  although  the  presence  of 
the  military  secretary  had  doubtless  a  ret- 
icent effect  on  them,  they  were  unani- 
mous in  their  expressions  of  desire  and 
impatience  to  use  the  arms  which  we 
were  examining.  To  empty  the  Piazza 
of  San  Marco  of  the  white  coats  of  the 
detested  Austrians  appeared  to  be  their 
great  ambition,  though  same  were  appar- 
ently more  anxious  to  relieve  the  Holy 
Father  of  his  temporal  cares  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  daily  allowance  of  the  soldiers — 
infantry  as  well  as  cavalry-^is  eighteen 
ounces  of  bread  or  maccaroni,  six  ounces 
of  meat,  and  one  pint  of  wine,  besides  fif- 
teen cents  in  money.    . 

Of  the  infantry  barracks,  which  are 
much  larger  than  those  devoted  to  the 
cavalry,  a  better  account  cannot  be  given 
on  the  score  of  cleanliness.  The  infirm- 
ary attached  to  these  establishments  was 
•in  a  most  unsatisfactpry  condition,  dirtier 
and  more  offensive  than  the  prisons,  in 
which  we  found  two  soldiers  undergoing 
punishment.  There  is  no  flogging  in  the 
Italian  army,  punishments  principally  con- 
sisting of  confinement,  rejidered  more  or 
less  severe,  and  bread  and  water  diet. 

In  answer  to  questions   respecting  a 
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priestly  figure  gliding  about  the  barrack 
yard,  the  writer  was  informed  that  he 
was  the  regimental  chaplain,  distinguished 
fix)m  ordinaiy  priests  by  wearing  a  gold 
cord  round  a  wide-awake  hat. 

Formerly  the  Church  of  Rome  held 
oonsidemble  spiritual  dominion  over  Ital- 
ian soldiers.  Every  officer  and  soldier 
was  compelled  to  go  through  the  cere- 
mony of  confessing,  ,once  at  least,  annu- 
ally ;  and  the  latter  were  obliged  to  pro- 
duce a  card,  signed  by  a  priest,  showing 
that  they  had  confessed,  or,  at  all  events, 
attended  a  church  for  this  purpose.  One 
of  the  earliest  results  of  the  rupture  with 
Rome  was  the  abolition  of  this  regula- 
tion ;  and  it  is  now  wholly  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  soldier  whether  he  makes 
the  priest  cognizant  of  his  sins  or  not. 
Of  course,  the  regulation  was  not  re- 
scinded without  causing  the  Vatican  to  ■ 
thunder  ;  but,  although  the  Pope  threat- 
ened spiritual  condemnation  to  the  sol- 
diers in  Victor  Emmanuel's  army  who  dis- 
pensed with  priestly  absolution,  the  thun- 
der was  not  heeded  ;  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  moral  standard  of  the  army 
is  lowered  since  the  power  of  the  Vati- 
can has  been  defied. 

But  though  forced  confession  no  lon- 
ger exists,  soldiers  with  uneasy  conscien- 
ces may  obtain  spiritual  relief,  as  far  as 
absolution  is  concerned,  through  the  army 
chaplains,  who  still  confess  a  considera- 
ble number  of  men  at  Easter ;  but,  judg- 
ing by  the  specimens  of  these  officials  at 
Florence,  the  chaplains  do  not  drive  a 
hard  bargain  with  the  soldiers.  A  more 
jolly  set  of  young  fellows  than  these  army 
priests  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  meet. 
They  may  occasionally  be  seen  at  even- 
ing hours,  rationally  indulging  in  a 
weed,  as  they  walk  jauntily  through  the 
streets,  in  curious  contrast  to  their  more 
ancient  brothers  of  the  cloth,  who  are 
not  a  little  scandalized  by  the  conduct  of 
these  young  men  of  the  world. 

Although  the  quarters  of  the  garrison 
at  Florence  are  far  from  being  creditable 
to  Government,  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  men  is  remarkably  good.  They 
have  not  the  quick  aggressive  strut  of 
the  French  soldier,  who  seems  as  if  he 
were  ever  ready  to  march  to  the  cannon's 
mouth,  shouting  defiance  to  the  last,  but 
they  have  what  is  of  perhaps  more  im- 
portance,  an  air  of  determination  and 


energy  that  is  highly  striking ;  and  this 
is  especially  remarkable  among  the  Ber- 
saglieri,  one  of  the  finest  corps  in  the 
Italian  ai*my.  It  was  of  these  men  that 
Lord  Clyde,  who  saw  them  landing  at 
Balaclava  on  the  occasion  of  the  Crimean 
war,  said :  "I  wish  to  hide  my  face  ;  I 
blush  for  ourselves  when  I  see  the  per- 
fect way  in  which  these  glorious  ti'oops 
are  brought  up  to  their  work." 

It  is  certainly  anomalous,  but  the  fact 
remains,  that  the  great  criminal  prison  at 
Florence  is  in  a  better  condition  as  re- 
gards sanitary  arrangements  than  the 
ban-acks.  Here,  in  a  building  formerly 
occupied  by  cloistered  nuns,  whence  its 
name  of  Murate,  are  generally  about 
twelve  hundred  prisoners,  undergoing 
various  sentences  of  imprisonment  vary- 
ing from  one  week  to  life,  total  silence  in 
all  cases  being  rigidly  enforced.  All  the 
prisoners  are  compelled  to  labor  at  trades. 
They  work  in  gangs  of  about  fifty,  two 
overseers  being  appointed  to  each  gang. 
The  work  turned  out  is  excellent,  and 
contributes  largely  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  prisoners.  Few  features  of  prison 
organization  have  engaged  greater  atten- 
tion in  England  of  late  years  than  the 
diet  of  prisoners.  Formerly,  this  was  of 
so  poor  a  description  as  to  entail  a  vast 
amount  of  physical  suffering  on  prison- 
ers. The  natural  result  followed :  phi- 
lanthropy was  shocked,  a  reaction  took 
place,  and  modern  criminals  have  been 
fed  in  a  manner  that  has  gone  far  to  de- 
prive prisons  of  much  of  their  terrors. 
The  Italian  Government  has  striven  hard 
to  hit  the  juste  milieu  of  this  important 
diet  question,  and  the  result  is  that  each 
prisoner  costs  the  State  precisely  eighty 
cents  a  day.  The  diet  consists  of  bread 
and  vegetables  daily,  common  country 
wine  three  days,  and  meat  four  days,  a 
week. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  the  Murate  is  the  almost  total  absence 
of  that  teiTible  brand  of  ruffianism  prev- 
alent among  English  felons.  But  it  is 
right  to  add  that  the  crimes  committed 
by  the  prisoners  are,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, of  a  light  nature.  Brawls  aris- 
ing from  jealousy,  when  the  hot  blood 
of  the  Italian  is  quickly  stirred,  and  the 
knife  drawn,  are  of  so  common  an  oc- 
currence that  we  are  prepared  to  find 
many  prisoners  undergoing  severe  sen- 
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tences  for  having  infficted  wounds  under 
these  circumstances.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  prisoners  in  the  Murate  had 
committed  these  offences.  Looking  at 
their  mild  physiognomy,  suhdued  by 
silence  and  confinement,  you  would  not 
suppose  that  passion  could  rage  furiously 
within  their  breasts.  Such  however  is  the 
temperament  of  the  sons  of  the  south — 
at  rest  like  the  sea  that  washes  the  shores 
of  their  lovely  land,  but  stirred  by  tem- 
pests terrible  to  behold  and  most  danger- 
ous. But  there  were  exceptions  to  this 
light  degree  of  crime.    One  most  notable. 

Stopping  before  a  cell  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  prison,  the  warder  shot  back  the 
ponderous  lock-bolts,  and  throwing  open 
the  door  we  beheld  a  man  of  middle  age, 
by  no  means  repulsive  in  appearance,  but 
giving  evidence  by  his  unquiet  eye  and 
haggard  expression  that  solitary  confine-  • 
ment  was  doing  its  certain  work  of  men- 
tal destruction  on  him. 

This  man  was  Bemianino  de  Cosimi, 
one  of  the  most  determined  and  diaboli- 
cal murderers  that  the  world  was  ever 
cursed  with.  For  the  sake  of  acquiring 
a  few  francs,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  lodg- 
ing with  widows  and  other  unprotected 
women ;  and  luring  them  into  fancied  se- 
curity by  his  engaging  manners,  seized 
an  opportunity  when  they  were  off  their 
guard,  of  stabbing  them  in  the  neck  with 
a  small  knife,  holding  them  down  until 
they  bled  to  death ;  and  with  a  devilish 
perversion  of  religion,  the  days  on  which 
he  committed  these  fearful  crimes  were 
marked  by  him  in  an  almanac  with  a  red 
cross ! 

In  this  manner  he  killed  seven  poor 
creatures  in  Rome  and  Florence.  Jus- 
tice at  length  overtook  him,  but  not  such 
justice  as  many  persons  would  conceive 
to  be  his  due.  In  consequence  of  a  sad 
mistake  made  shortly  after  the  late  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  came  to  power,  the 
punishment  of  death  for  murder  was  re- 
pealed in  Tuscany.  A  young  man  found 
guilty  of  murder  was  guillotined,  although 
protesting  innocence  to  the  last  moment 
of  life.  Some  years  after  the  execution, 
the  real  murderer  confessed  the  crime, 
and  the  Grand  Duke,  who,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  faults,  had  a  kind  and  sen- 
sitive heart,  decreed  that  there  should  be 
no  more  capital  punishments  in  his  domin- 
ions ;  and  so  strongly  was  he  supported 


in  this  opinion  by  his  subjects,  that  it 
has  been  stated,  and  probably  with  great 
truth,  that  were  the  law  repealed,  no 
jury  in  Tuscany  would  be  found  to  con 
vict  a  murderer.  Attempts,  however, 
have  been  made  to  set  up  the  guillotine 
in  Florence,  which,  according  to  popular 
belief,  has  been  sent  from  Turin  to  the 
new  capital  along  with  the  roha  of  govern- 
ment But  so  ant^onistic  is  the  feeling 
to  capital  punishment,  that  a  gentleman 
of  high  social  position,  and  eminently 
qualified  to  shine  in  Parliament,  lately 
lost  his  eleotion,  because  he  declined  to 
give  a  positive  pledge  that  he  would  not 
vote  in  favor  of  capital  punishment 

This  question  excited  considerable  at- 
tention last  winter  in  Florence,  it  being 
believed  that  Government  desired  to  re- 
introduce capital  punishment  in  Tuscany. 
Many  print-shops  exhibited  lithographic 
copies  of  Victor  Hugo's  well-known  draw- 
ing of  John  Brown  undergoing  hanging, 
with  the  popular  author*s  letter  on  the 
subject,  in  which,  allowing  his  excessive 
horror  of  executions  to  master  his  judg- 
ment, he  declared  that  the  gibbet  was 
the  felon's  cross. 

Thus,  however  much  Bernianii\p  de 
Cosimi  deserves  death,  the  law  protects 
him  from  this  punishment.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  solitary  confine- 
ment for  Ufe  in  a  cell  admitting  of  no 
view  beyond  a  narrow  strip  of  sky  be 
not  far  more  severe  punishment  than 
death  by  such  a  comparatively  painless 
method  as  instant  decapitation. 

The  murderer  whom  we  now  contem- 
plated had  been  three  years  in  his  cell. 
Confinement,  and  perhaps  remorse,  were 
fast  telling  on  him.  Only  a  few  hours 
before  we  saw  him,  he  had  made  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  terminate  his  wretched 
existence,  ^j  some  means  he  had  con- 
trived to  secrete  a  pewter  spoon,  and 
having  brought  the  handle  to-  a  point  by 
rubbing  it  on  the  stone  floor  of  his  cell, 
he  endeavored  to  open  the  veins  in  his 
throat  so  as  to  bleed  to  death,  precisely 
as  his  unfortunate  victims  had  perished. 
But  the  metal  proved  too  sott  for  his 
purpose,  and  his  intentions  having  been 
discovered,  he  was  severely  punished  by 
the  warders,  who  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  using  considerable  force  before  the 
spoon  could  be  taken  from  him.  Mad- 
I  dened  by  disappointment,  and  smarting 
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from  the  UowB  he  had  received  from  his 
keepers,  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  words 
to  the  director,  who  vainly  endeavored 
to  show  him  that  he  had  only  to  thank 
himself  for  the  punishment  he  had  re- 
ceived. So  furious  indeed  did  ho  become, 
that  we  momentarily  expected  that  he 
would  attack  the  director,  who  remained 
close  to  him  calm  and  impassive,  con- 
trasting most  remarkably  with  the  frcn- 
med  rage  of  the  murderer,  whose  expres- 
sion would  probably  have  furnished  even 
Dante  with  an  idea  for  his  Inferno, 

While  the  interview  lasted  .the  wi'iter 
examined  the  books  furnished  to  the 
wretched  man.  They  were  six  in  num- 
ber, all  of  religious  character,  and  bear- 
isg  evident  signs  that  they  had  been 
read.  But  whatever  consolation  and 
advice  they  contained  did  not  show  forth 
in  the  conduct  of  the  felon  while  we 
were  with  him  ;  and  although  the  direc- 
tor, with  much  praiseworthy  patience, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  subdue  his  fierce 
passion,  the  door  was  finally  closed  on 
the  wretch  while  he  was  still  hurling  im- 
precations on  those  who  had  frustrated 
his  suicidal  intentions. 

The  proportion  of  women  prisoners 
to  the  men  in  the  Murate  was  most  re- 
mai'kable.  Only  twenty-five  were  in 
confinement  at  the  time  of  oiir  visit,  and 
these  for  very  light  olFences ;  and  equally 
satisfactory  is  the  fact  that  the  debtors' 
prison  adjoining  the  Murate  was  abso- 
lutely empty. 

It  might  naturally  be   expected  that, 
with  the  political   and  commercial    ac-  J 
ti\'ity  which   have  stirred   Florence,  the  ■ 
bookselling  business  would  be  beneficially  | 
aflfected.     But  this  is  not  the  case.     Flor- 
entines have    been  well  described  as  a 
**  gente   bejardu,    incorrigible  wags,  the 
most  persistent  of    jokers,    with    light 
hearts,  saucy  eyes,  elastic  lips,  and  epi- 
Cframmatic  tongues." 

Thus,  while  there  is  a  lamentable  dearth 
of  books,  caricatures  abound,  and  these, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  reference  to 
the  power  of  the  Vatican.  The  Pope 
and  cardinals  are  especially  attacked — the 
Holy  Father  and  his  state  secretary  be- 
ing made  to  appear  in  the  most  ludicrous, 
and  hot  untrequently  indecent,  positions. 
The  text  even  of  these  publications  is 
made  to  do  double  duty.  One  entitled 
Gill  it  Tcmporale  is  printed  with  the  two  • 


latter  words  in  broken  typo  and  tum- 
bling about  the  page,  while  the  word  Giu 
is  seen  in  large  capitals  bearing  down, 
as  it  were,  on  the  weak  and  broken  letters 
beneath. 

With  such  mental  pabulum,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  sound  works  of  interest 
should  be  greatly  neglected. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  indifference  to 
literary  matters,  the  fine  libraries  of  Flor- 
ence are  but  little  frequented  by  students. 
There  are  eight  of  these,  all  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. At  their  head  is  the  Magliabecchian, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  National  Li- 
brary, containing,  according  to  the  libra- 
rian, one  hundreii  and  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand printed  volumes.  You  will  rarely 
see  more  than  thirty  persons  in  the  read- 
ing room,  and  the  majority  of  these  are 
youths,  reading  evidently  for  their  amuse- 
ment* The  -same  remark  applies  to  all 
the  other  libraries,  in  which,  however, 
the  readei*s  are  much  fewer  in  number. 
All  these  establishments  contain  rich  and 
rare  literary  treasures,  some  of  which 
have  been  only  recently  brought  to  light 
One  of  these  is  most  interestins:  and  re- 
markable,  and  especially  as  it  is  closely 
connected  with  a  very  important  period 
of  our  history.  The  literary  treasure  in 
question  has  been  found  in  the  Palazzo 
liiccardi,  and  is  now  deposited  in' the 
library  attached  to  that  palace.  It  con- 
sists of  four  large  and  thick  manuscript 
folio  volumes  containing  the  history  of 
the  banking  operations  earned  on  by  the 
Peruzzi  family  from  1308  to  1340,  and 
many  other  details  throwing  great  light 
on  Florentine  and  Euroj)ean  financial  and 
domestic  history  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

There  are  few  episodes  in  the  history 
of  Florence  more  remarkable  than  that 
of  the  foundation  and  growth  of  the 
Florentine  bankers,  who  not  only  en- 
riched themselves,  but  signally  aided  in 
building  up  the  renown  of  tlie  Florentine 
republic.  It  has  been  related  tliat  when 
one  of  our  great  modern  finance  kings 
was  asked  how  he  contrived  to  amass 
wealth,  he  answered  :  "  All  trade  secrets 
cannot  be  'divulged,  but  this  I  may  tell 

♦  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  pub- 
lic libraries  ia  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  ualiajv 
pily  thoy  are  so  little  used,  tliat,  as  an  Italian 
>\Titer  observed,  over  their  entrance  iuii;ht  be 
wiittcn — **Equi  si  dorme." 
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you :  one  of  our  fundamental  rules  is 
never  to  have  dealings  with  an  unfortu- 
nate man,  for  it  he  be  unable  to  benefit 
himself,  how  can  he  be  of  any  use  to 
us?"  The  Florentine  bankers  seem  to 
liave  observed  this  rule ;  though,  as  we 
shall  see,  they  were  not  invariably  for- 
tunate, even  when  they  had  transactions 
with  eminently  fortunate  individuals. 

The  enormous  business  and  financial 
operations  of  the  four  great  Florentine 
bankers,  namely:  the . Peruzzis,  Bardis, 
Scalis,  and  Acciajolis,  is  well  known ; 
but  their  modus  opei'andi,  the  onerous  and 
often  delicate  duties  assigned  to  their 
agents  abroad,  and  the  precise  nature  of 
the  relations  that  existed  between  the 
Florentine  bankers  and  their  foreign  cor- 
respondents, have  never  been  divulged, 
and  would  probably  have  remained  a 
secret  had  not  these  interesting  manu- 
script volumes  been  discovered. 

Tliey  were  kept  by  the  Peruzzis,  and 
give  full  and  interesting  details  of  finan- 
cial operations,  the  salaries  paid  to  their 
one  hundred  and  sixty  managers  or 
agents,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the 
inhabited  world,  and — hear  it  ye  bank- 
ers of  the  present  day — copies  of  the 
balance  sheets  with  fat  figures  on  the 
risrht  side  of  the  account. 

No  wonder  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  wealthy  Florentine  bankers 
should  have  attracted  the  notice  of  mon- 
archs  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  not  for- 
merly uncommon.  It  was  indeed  an  evil 
day  for  the  Peruzzis  and  Bardis  when, 
unheeding  the  scriptural  admonition  not 
to  put  trust  in  princes,  they  unfortunate- 
ly advanced  our  Edward  III.  large  sums 
of  money  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his 
wars  with  France,  amounting  to  1,305,000 
gold  florins.  Edward  was  victorious,  and, 
as  will  be  remembered,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  crowning  his  triumph  by  mak- 
ing the  King  of  France  a  prisoner,  and 
confining  him  in  the  Tower  of  London ; 
but  though  victorious,  he  seems  to  have 
observed  the  Italian  proverb :  **  Passato  il 
pericolo,  gabbato  il  santo."  The  saints 
in  this  case  were  the  Peruzzis  and  Bardis 
of  Florence.  To  them  the  I^ing  prayed 
for  help  in  the  form  of  the  sinews  of  war, 
promising,  as  we  are  told,  in  these  curious 
banking  records,  honorable  payment  with 
interest.  But  not  only  was  no  interest 
paid,  but  the  debt  itself  was  never  can- 


celled; and  the  result  was  that  on  the 
17th  January,  1345,  the  great  Florentine 
bankers  failed,  Edward  at  that  period 
being  indebted  to  them  in  the  sum  of 
1,525,000  gold  florins,  equal  in  value  to 
seventy-six  millions  sterling  of  present 
money.  But  the  King's  want  of  honor 
produced  far  more  unfortunate  results 
than  this.  The  ruin  of  the  banking 
houses  sapped  the  prosperity  of  the  re- 
public of  Florence,  which  gradually  de- 
clined, and  ultimately  succumbed  under 
the  pressure  in  the  first  instance  of  the 
Ciompi,  and  subsequently  of  the  mon- 
archical tyranny  of  the  Medici. 

How  all  this  came  to  pass,  with  many 
curious  details  bearing  on  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Florentines,  is  contained  in 
these  four  folio  volumes.  And  with 
happy  appropriateness,  the  task  of  edit- 
ing these  records  has  been  reserved  for  a 
descendant  of  the  Peruzzis. 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege  and  great 
pleasure  to  spend  several  evenings  with 
this  representative  of  that  illustrious  fam- 
ily, on  which  occasions  he  placed  in  his 
hands  various  parchments  and  other  doc- 
uments relating  to  loans  made  by  the 
Peruzzis  to  kings  and  princes,  as  Well  as 
other  interesting  manuscripts. 

In  the  art-world  of  Florence  there  is 
not  much  that  is  new ;  sculptors  and 
painters  who  have  been  engaged  on 
works  which  they  proposed  sending  to 
the  Paris  exhibition  having  held  their 
hands,  being  naturally  apprehensive  that 
their  labors  might  be  in  vain.  In  many 
ways  art  is  generally  one  of  the  first 
flowers  blighted  by  war.  Anticipating 
a  struggle  with  Austria,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment cut  down  the  national  subven- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  art  this  year  to 
the  following  sums :  For  the  schools  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
46,503  francs ;  for  that  of  engraving, 
242S;  for  music,  29,178;  while  the  al- 
lowance made  to  poor  but  promising  stu- 
dents is  limited  to  the  miserable  pittance 
of  thirty  francs  a  month. 

While  the  Government  acts  thus  nig- 
gardly towards  art,  the  municipality  of 
Florence  have  not  been  unmindful  of 
their  duty  to  patronize  it  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  with  the  view  at  the  same 
time  of  embellishing  their  city.  Aa 
equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Genoa,  brother  to  the  King,  is 
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to  be  erected  in  the  Piazza  Signoria ;  an- 
other statae  of  Goldoni,  by  Campi,  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Ponte  alle  CaiTaja,  and  a  group  emblem- 
atic of  Tuscany  and  its  annexation  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  by  Fedi,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  Prince  Carrignano. 
The  colossal  group  by  this  sculptor  of  the 
Rape  of  Polyxena  is  to  be  set  up  in  the 
Loggia  dell'  Orcagna. 
•  Pressed  by  the  municipality  the  Gov- 
ernment has  thrown  open  that  mysterious 
covered  passage  connecting  the  Pitti  and 
Vecchio  Palaces  in  which,  if  chronicles 
are  to  be  trusted,  many  deeds  of  dark- 
ness were  enacted  during  the  Medicean 
rule.  Happily  Victor  Emmanuel,  exer- 
cising his  royal  privilege,  has  willed  that 
the  dear  old  Ponte  Vecchio,  with  the 
quaint  jewellers'  shops,  shall  not  be  in 
any  way  interfered  with  by  city  improve- 
ments or  alterations ;  and  thus  this  pas- 
sage which  crosses  the  bridge  will  con- 
tinue to  stand  as  a  monument  of  past 
ages.  It  is  now  filled  with  a  variety  of 
art  treasures  hitherto  kept  among  the 
stores  of  the  Uffizi,  among  which  are  sev- 
eral pieces  of  admirable  tapestry,  and  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  series  of 
drawings,  many  colored,  by  the  old  mas- 
ters. Thus  decorated,  this  gallery  now 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tions in  Florence. 

After  long  delays  the  ancient  refectory 
attached  to  the  former  monastery  of 
Santa  Croce  has  been  so  far  cleared  of 
the  roha  that  incumbered  it  as  to  allow 
Giotto's  "Cenacolo  "  to  be  seen.  For  to 
that  painter  has  this  fine  though  little 
known  work  been  generally  ascribed. 
But  notable  experts,  in  the  persons  of 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Oavalcaselle,  now 
tell  us  that  the  fresco  in  question  is  not 
by  Giotto  but  by  his  pupils  or  followers. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  painting  is  of  great 
interest.  The  ''Last  Supper"  occupies 
the  lower  portion  of  the  wall,  the  central 
portion  being  filled  by  a  representation 
of  the  Crucifixion.  There  is  great  ex- 
pression in  the  countenances  of  the  fig- 
ures, which  are  radiant  with  the  "  beauty 
of  holiness."  Unfortunately,  many  of 
these  figures  have  sufiered  greatly  from 
the  terrible  inundation  of  the  Arno  in 
1557,  on  which  occasion  the  waters  rose 
midway  up  the  walls  of  the  refectory. 

Extensive  opportunities  during  a  resi- 


dence of  several  months  in  Florence  ena- 
bles the  writer  to  say  that  however  much 
that  city  may  have  changed  in  some  re^ 
spects,  it  retains  unenviable  distinction 
for  gossip ;  not  only  does  everybody 
know  everybody,  but  the  actions  of 
everybody  are  known  in  such  a  manner, 
that  you  cannot  help  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  troops  of  inquisitive  news- 
men are  eternally  at  work  taking  notes 
respecting  people.  And,  as  usual,  gossip 
in  Florence  is  by  no  means  charitable. 
Are  you  at  a  pai'ty,  and,  seeing  an  inter- 
esting looking  young  woman,  ask  who 
she  is  ? — you  will  be  not  only  told  her  name, 
but  in  all  probability  a  story  connected 
with  her  in  w'hich  matters  not  always  fit 
for  publication  generally  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place.  For  as  intrigue  does  not  put 
on  much  hypocrisy  in  Florence,  scandal 
is  communicated  to  you  without  reserve. 
But  there  is  a  compensating  element  in 
this  detraction  of  character.  A  man  or 
woman  is  made  to  appear  so  black  that 
you  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  pro- 
scribed in  society.    Not  at  all.    The  very 

lady  who   tells  you  that  Madame 

has  a  lover  accosts  her  in  the  most  en- 
dearing manner,  and  "laying  aside  all 
malice,"  behaves  as  if  her  friend  were  a 
very  pattern  of  domestic  virtue. 

Scandal  being  rampant  in  Florence, 
you  may  be  sure  it  does  not  spare  the 
highest  classes,  the  King  coming  in  for 
a  large  share.  Indeed  if  one  quarter  of 
the  stories  be  true  respecting  this  belli- 
cose monarch,*  which  for  the  most  part 
dribble  down  the  backstairs  of  palaces, 
he  must  be  very  like  past  sultans  in 
one  respect ;  but  as  happily  there  is  no 
Bosphorus  at  Florence,  and  the  Arno  is 
not  sufficiently  deep,  ladies  who  are  false, 
or  de  trap,  do  not  disappear  in  sacks. 

♦The  following  story,  illu^trative of  the  interest 
taken  by  Victor  Emmanuel  in  all  matters  relating 
to  fighting,  ran  the  rounds  of  Florence  last  winter. 
Among  the  English  residents  in  that  city  was  a 
reverend  gentleman,  who  by  failure  of  male  issue 
has  succeeded  to  the  Championship  of  England. 
It  so  happens  that  this  gentleman  is  of  very  mod- 
erate stature,  ami  by  no  means  a  good  physical 
representative  of  a  Itoyal  Champion.  Being  in- 
formed that  he  was  the  Cham])ion  of  England,  the 
King  exclaimed  :  "Dio  miol  e  possibile!  how 
could  so  little  a  man  have  beaten  the  big  boxer 
llecnan?  Tell  me  all  about  it?"  *'Se  non  ^ 
vcro  ^  ben  trovato,"may  be  said  of  this  story, 
which  probably  contains  much  that  is  mythical, 
though  doubtless  in  some  respects  truthfuL 
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With  a  story  communicated  to  the  writer 
by  more  than  one  friend  in  Florence  we 
will  turn  from  this  phase  of  Florentine 
life.  When  it  was  determined  to  trans- 
fer the  capital  from  Turin  to  Florence, 
several  gentlemen  requested  a  lady  at  the 
head  of  a  certain  well-known  establish- 
ment in  the  former  city  to  remove  to  the 
new  capital.  But  all  requests  and  per- 
suasions were  of  no  avail.  Pressed  to 
give  a  reason  for  her  obduracy,  she  re- 
plied :  "  How  can  you  ask  me  to  move 
ray  establishment  to  Florence,  when  you 
know  well  I  should  obtain  no  patronage 
there  t " 

The  writer  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  ascertaining  the  feelings  of  the 
Florentines  with  respect  to  the  desired 
unity  of  Italy.  In  almost  all  cases,  the 
acquisition  of  Venetia  appeared  to  be  far 
more  in  their  hearts  than  the  possession 
of  Rome.  One  day,  while  waiting  at  the 
public  door  for  admission  into  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  a  considerable  crowd  of 
well-dressed  men  were  engaged  in  eager 
political  discussion.  Several  of  these 
held  forth,  declaiming,  with  as  much 
gesticulation  as  their  confined  position 
admitted — the  burden  of  each  speech 
being  the  expulsion  of  the  detested  Aus- 
trians  from  Venice.  While  tonccii^ 
Avagged  fast,  a  man,  apparently  of  the 
artisan  class,  wrote  on  the  wall  near 
him : 

"  Libcriami  Venezia, 
E  scacciamo  lo  stranicr." 

"  Si,  si !  bene,  bene  I  "  cried  those 
around  him,  evidently  delighted  with 
the  sentiment ;  when  another  man  sup- 
plemented to  "Venezia"  "eRoma" — 
"  Yes,  yes,  and  Rome  too ! "  shouted 
many  voices ;  "  but  Venice  first." 

On  another  occasion,  the  writer  had 
even  a  better  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  public  feeling,  when  a  monster  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  vast  Pagliano  Tliea- 
tre,  in  favor  of  Mazzini.  Elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Parliament  by 
Sicily,  the  Florentines  mustered  strongly, 
insisting  that  his  election  should  not  be 
cancelled.  But  the  speakers,  who  were 
numerous,  struck  other  chords,  that 
made  every  heart  j)rcsent  vibrate.  Maz- 
zini, said  one  of  the  champions  of  free- 
dom, had  declared  that  Venice  must  be 
made  free.  Uproarious  applause  followed ; 
and  when  it  was  discovered  that  one  of 


Garibaldi's  sons  was  present,  a  great 
shout,  as  of  one  mighty  voice,  was 
heard,  and  the  enthusiasm  became  so 
great,  that,  had  it  been  proposed  then 
and  there  to  go  forth  and  free  Venice, 
under  the  leadership  of  young  Garibaldi, 
nearly  every  one  present  would  have 
volunteered  for  the  undertaking.' 

It  is,  indeed,  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  wild  enthusiasm  that  pre- 
vails among  all  classes  in  Florence  on 
this  all-absorbing  topic. 

The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing and  conversing  frequently  with  Gen- 
eral La  Marmora,  whose  martial  bearing 
and  quick,  restless  eye  showed  that,  as  a 
civil  servant,  he  was  not  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  But  when  filling  the 
office  of  Home  Minister,  La  Marmora 
was  assiduously  equipping,  arming,  or- 
ganizing, and  ti'aining  the  army.  While 
entitled  to  this  credit,  it  is  right  to  state 
that  a  general  feeling  prevailed  in  Flor- 
ence that  Cialdini  was  more  fitted  to 
command  the  army  than  La  Marmora. 

It  was  Cialdini  who,  at  Umbria,  in 
obedience  to  the  French  Emperor's  com- 
mand to  "  Frappez  vite  et  frappez  fort," 
drove  Lamoriciere  thence  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity  and  skill.  Nor,  in  taking 
note  of  the  military  celebrities  of  Flor- 
ence, must  we  forget  the  royal  occupier 
of  the  Pitti  Palace.  Victor  Emmanuel 
is  no  carpet  knight,  fond  of  the  mere 
glitter  and  tinsel  and  man-millinery  of 
soldiering :  he  cares  not  for  sham  fights 
and  make-believes  of  war;  he  loves  its 
stern  reality,  and  stronger  even  than  his 
joy  in  the  tierce  excitement  of  the  chase, 
is  the"  delight  with  which  he  scents  the 
battle  from  afar. 

With  happy  appropriateness,  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Pistoia  lately  presented  the 
Kinij:  with  the  sword  of  the  famous  war- 
rior,  Castruccio,  which  had  long  been 
preserved  in  that  town,  observing,  when 
the  weapon  was  placed  in  the  monarches 
hands,  that  they  trusted  it  might  again 
flash  in  the  field  of  battle  for  the  cause 
of  Venetia.  The  King,  it  is  stated,  was 
considerably  moved  by  the  address,  and 
seizing  the  sword,  exclaimed  :  "  Si,  ques- 
ta  e  per  me." 

War,  pregnant  as  it  undoubtedly  is 
with  evil  and  misery,  possesses,  at  least, 
the  advantage*  of  lilting  nations  above 
unbridled  seitish   indulgence.      Ancient 
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Borne  has  shown  us  how  all  that  is  noble 
in  man  may  be  cnished  out  of  him  by 
sensuality ;  and  whateA-er  may  tend  to 
draw  the  youth  of  Italy  from  the  paths 
of  effeminacy  and  luxury,  will  assuredly 
make  them  better  citizens.  With  the 
augmentation  of  the  population,  and  in- 
crease of  Florence  to  the  proportions  be- 
fitting her  station  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  fifth  European  power,  the  inhabi- 
tantsunll  doubtless  have  better  occupa- 
tion than  spending  their  time  in  tittle- 
tattle  and  rending  of  characters ;  and 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  fathers 
of  patrician  youths  will  cease  then  to  be 
proud  of  replying  to  the  question,  "  Of 
what  profession  is  your  son  ?  " — "  E  in 
piazza,"  meaning  thereby  that  he  lounges 
idly  through  the  streets,  and  frequents 
the  caffes  and  Cascine.  Recent  events 
testify  that  at  the  call  of  the  country,  the 
youth  of  Florence  will  respond  to  a  man. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  all 
capable  of  serving  were  eager  to  bear 
arms,  and  ladies,  animated  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  them  by  Miss  Nightingale, 
organized  societies  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  ;  many  women  being 
members  of  these  associations  whose 
previous  lives  had  only  been  remarkable 
for  fashion  and  frivolity. 

But  let  us  hope  that  Italy  is  at  length 
about  to  enter  on  a  long  cycle  of  peace, 
and  that  her  people  will  be  engaged  in 
the  desirable  task  of  developing  the  great 
natural  resources  of  their  countiy.  As 
long  as  the  Tedesci  occupied  Venetia  it 
was  hopeless  to  expect  that  Italians 
would  sit  contentedly  under  their  vine 
and  olive  trees.  They  are  now  gone, 
and  the  fair  peninsula  is  crowned  by  the 
coping  stone  of  fruitful  Venetia,  abound- 
ing with  interesting  historical  associa- 
tions and  glorious  memories.  It  is  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  imj)ortance 
to  Italy  of  tliis  addition  to  their  king- 
dom. For  the  cession  of  Venetia  is  un- 
conditional. The  strongholds  of  the 
Quadrilateral  and  the  Lagoons  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Italy  intact  The  Emperor 
of  Austria's  withdrawal  from  Italy  is 
final  for  himself,  for  Austria,  and  for 
Gei-many.  The  Latin  and  the  Teuton 
are  about  once  more,  after  many  cen- 
turies, to  place  between  them  those  boun- 
daries which  ought  never  to  have  been 
overstepped.     And  while  Italy  rejoices 


at  the  annexation  of  Venetia,  the  joy 
of  the  latter  is  unbounded.  Quick  life- 
pulses  throb  through  the  water  streets  of 
Venice.  What  was  seen  in  Tuscany 
when  her  last  Grand  Dnke  fled,  may 
now  be  seen  throughout  Venetia.  Thus, 
the  late  war,  although  veiy  costly  and 
but  moderately  glorious  to  the  Italian 
arms,  will  have  been  a  good  investment 
if  it  leads,  as  it  surely  must,  to  long 
peace  and  the  reduction  of  the  army  by 
at  least  one  half  The  insolvency  of  the 
national  treasury  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  enormous  military  expenditure. 
Troops  will,  unfortunately,  be  required  in 
the  Neapolitan  provinces  to  root  out  t)ie 
brigands,  but  when  the  Calabriaris  will 
be  content  to  eat  what  they  earn,  these 
may  be  dispensed  with.  Italy  will,  of 
course,  be  answerable  for  her  share  of 
the  Venetian  debt,  but  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  are 
such  that  a  few  years  ago  they  contrib- 
uted a  third  part  of  the  entire  revenue  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  Frugality  and  reg- 
ular administration  are  the  most  press- 
ing wants  of  Italy.  The  powerful  ally 
who  has  won  Venetia  for  the  Italian 
Crown  supplies  a  valuable  example. 
From  the  days  of  the  great  Elector, 
Prussia  has  always  clung  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  careful  organization  of  the  pub- 
lic service  and  strict  economy.  In  Italy, 
where  Parliament  has  had  the  same  free- 
dom and  power  as  in  England,  the  ac- 
counts of  the  State  have  not  once  been 
fairly  discussed  and  voted  in  the  Cham- 
ber since  1859,  simj)ly  from  the  incredi- 
ble reluctance  of  the  deputies  to  give 
their  time  to  real  business ;  the  action  of 
the  legislature  having  been  limited  to 
the  sanctioning  of  a  provisional  budget 
from  quarter-day  to  quarter-day,  grant- 
ing full  powers  to  Government  on  all 
matters  concerning  public  expenditure. 
This  must  be  reformed  if  Italy  is  not  to 
become  insolvent.  The  reduction  pf  the 
army  and  navy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  large  funds  accruing  from  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  monastic  estates,  esti- 
mated at  67,444,C5Gf ,  with  the  revenues 
which  will  arise  from  the  vast  resources 
of  the  country  when  properly  developed, 
should,  with  efficient 'management,  con- 
vert what  is  now  a  most  alarming  deficit 
into  a  sui-plus.  The  debt  of  Italy,  in- 
cluding the  new  loan  of  thirty  mUlions 
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sterling,  but  not  the  debt  of  Venetia,  is 
fully  two  hundred  millions  sterling,  an 
enormous  sum  for  a  young  nation.  The 
great  business,  therefore,  for  Italy,  is  to 
effect  a  reduction  of  her  expenses  within 
the  nan'owest  limits.  Bankruptcy  and 
high  taxation  are  the  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  between  which  the  Italian  Government 
will  have  to  steer,  and  if  they  can  navi- 
gate the  State  vessel  between  these  dan- 
gers, they  will  deserve  well  of  their 
country.  But  the  people  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  higher  taxes  than  those 
now  imposed.  It  may  be  a  hard  lesson 
to  learn  practically,  but  liberty  is  a  lux- 
ury that  must  be  paid  for.  At  present 
Italians  are  lightly  taxed,  for  while  our 
tixation  averages  £2  18s.  per  head  annu- 
ally, that  in  Italy  is  only  about  £1. 

In  comparison  with  the  Venetian  ques- 
tion, now  happily  solved,  that  of  Rome 
sinks  into  insignificance.  The  Venetian 
provinces  will  add  largely  to  the  strength 
of  the  monarchy,  but  the  desire  to  pos- 
sess Rome,  however  legitimate  it  may  be, 
is  after  all  but  a  sentiment.  Such  at  least 
is  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  writer 
by  Florentines.  The  cry  for  Rome  as  the 
capital  of  Italy  was  the  result  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  backed  by  Austria  and  the  French 
occupation.  Were  the  question  of  trans- 
ferring the  capital  to  Rome  brought  now 
before  the  Italian  Parliament,  it  is  most 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  carried. 
Restore  Rome  to  her  former  condition, 
when  she  was  the  capital  of  a  mighty 
nation  ;  fill  her  streets  and  lone  Cam- 
pagna  with  a  stirring  population,  and  she 
would  be  the  legitimate  metropolis  of 
Italy  ;  but  in  her  present  state,  smitten 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  year  with 
malaria,  she  is  not  fitted  for  metropolitan 
dignity.  That  a  reconciliation  between 
Rome  and  Italy,  Papacy  and  patriotism, 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel and  his  dominions  is  undeniable. 
For  however  much  young  Italy  may  rail 
against  the  Sacred  College,  she  is  still 
Roman  Catholic  at  heart.  Italians  may 
and  do  despise  their  priests,  but  although 
often  living  without  them,  they  will  not, 
if  possible,  close  their  eyes  on  this  world 
without  their  presence.  The  waiter  heard 
and  saw  much  of  the  efforts  made  by 
Evangelical  communities  in  Tuscany  to 
Protestantize  the  people,  but  they  have 


hitherto  been  most  impotent.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  may,  and  probably 
wuU  be,  purified  from  the  superstitions 
incrusting  it,  but  whether  reformed  or 
not  it  will  ever  be  the  religion  of  the  great 
majority  of  Italians.  Though  terribly 
shaken  by  skepticism,  Italy  is  a  far  more 
Christian  country  than  France.  Thus, 
although  the  monastic  institutions  no 
longer  exist,  the  Government  of  Italy 
cannot,  must  not,  and  will  not  allow  the 
country  to  be  without  a  State  religion. 
For  better  or  worse  the  Papacy  has  been 
associated  with  Italy  for  fifteen  hundred 
years.  Shaken  by  many  disasters,  Pius 
IX.  will  perhaps  be  now  inclined  to  take 
the  counsel  of  Napoleon  III.  The  rec- 
ognition by  Austria  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
must  necessarily  cause  the  Pope  to  feel 
the  force  of  events,  and  if  not  entirely 
dead  to-  common  sense  he  will  yield  to 
these  and  consent  to  those  under  his 
feeble  reign  being  Italianized.  The  de- 
cree of  the  first  Napoleon  with  reference 
to  the  Papacy  in  his  day,  possesses  at 
this  juncture  considerable  interest.  It 
appears  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  his 
CoiTcspondence  recently  published,  and 
runs  thus : 

"I  have  given  ordcra  to  bring  affairs  at 
Rome  to  aii  issue.  Conceiving  that  when 
Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  the  French  and 
our  avgust  predecessor,  made  a  douation  of 
several  countships  to  the  Bishops  of  Rome, 
he  gave  them  as  fiefa  only,  and  for  the  good 
of  his  dominions,  but  that  Rome  remained  a 
portion  of  his  empire  ;  that  since  his  time  this 
union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power  has 
been  often  and  still  is  a  cause  of  -dispute,  and 
has  repeatedly  led  the  Pontiffs  to  employ  the 
influence  of  the  one  to  sustain  the  pretensions 
of  the  other,  and  that  consequently  spiritual 
interests  and  the  affairs  of  lleaven,  which 
cannot  change,  are  confounded  with  earthly 
things,  which  fluctuate  with  circumstances 
and  political  rovolutions,  we  decree  that  the 
Papal  States  shall  form  a  part  of  the  French 
Empire." 

As  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Pope's  power  is 
enormous,  and  in  this  capacity,  Pius  IX. 
may  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a 
patriot  and  a  mighty  agent  for  good. 

It  will,  indeed,  be  highly  gratifying  to 
see  the  countiy  of  Ca3sar  and  of  Cicero 
settling  down  after  so  many  misfortunes 
under  a  constitution  closely  resembling 
our  own,  and  believing  that  the  capital 
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of  that  country  will  continue  to  be  Flor- 
ence, let  us  hope  that  wh«at  Dante  said 
of  her  six  centuries  ago,  may  again  come 
to  pass : 

"  Godl  Firenzo  poi  che  sci  si  grande 
Che  per  mare  e  per  terra  batti  1'  ali."  * 

But  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed 
on  Italians  that  they  must  help  themselves. 
They  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
claiming, "  Italia  fara  da  se,"  and  now 
that  their  country  has  become  physically 
great,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  become 
equally  so  in  art,  science,  and  commerce. 

And  now  in  accordance  with  the  prom- 
ise made  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper,  here  are  some  notes  on  the  cost  of 
livmg  in  Florence,  which  may  be  useful 
to  those  who  contemplate  spending  the 
winter  in  that  city.  And  first  as  regards 
hotels  and  apartments.  So  rapidly  have 
prices  risen  in  the  new  capital  of  Italy 
that  those  given  in  the  last  edition  of 
Murray's  Hand-booh  of  Florence  (18G5) 
must  now  be  corrected,  unfortunately  for 
the  visitor,  by  adding  the  sign  +  instead 
of  — .  At  the  first  hotels  you  will  not 
now  obtain  a  bedroom  under  four  francs, 
and  dinner  at  the  table  d^hote  is  charcred 
five.  In  the  case  of  lodgings  our  national 
guide-book  ik  even  more  out,  for  though, 
as  is  stated,  private  lodgings  abouiid  in 
Florence,  a  comfortable  bachelor's  apart- 
ment cannot,  as  is  added,  be  obtained  in 
a  good  situation  at  from  seventy  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  francs  a  month.  For 
these  figures  substitute  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  francs.  Fuel  too — that 
necessary  in  Florence  during  winter,  un- 
less you  have  apartments  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun — has  increased  enormously  in 
price.  You  cannot  maintain  a  liberal 
wood  fire  that  will  warm  a  moderately 
large  room,  not  commanding  a  south  as- 
pect, under  one  franc  a  day. 

lii  the  midst  of  the  fruitful  Val  d' Arno, 
every  pore  of  which  sends  forth  luxurious 
supplies  for  the  wants  of  man,  you  would 
naturally  expect  provisions  to  be  moder- 
ate in  price:  and  so  they  would  be  if 
allow  ed  to  pass  free  into  the  city.  But, 
at  all  the  gates,  the  ofticers  of  the  octroi 
sit  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  you 
would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  intro- 
duce any   comestible   within  the   town 

*  Inferno^  canto  xxvi. 


without  paying  the  octroi  on  it.  The 
want  of  pence  that  vexes  public  men 
presses  heavily  on  the  nmnicipality  of 
Florence,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
taxes  on  provisions  are  excessive.  The 
writer  has  seen  a  small  basket  of  diminu- 
tive birds — unfortunately,  all  small  birds 
in  Italy  are  killed  ibr  the  kitchen — stop- 
])ed  at  one  of  the  gates  and  made  to  pay 
toll.  Thus  meat,  which,  without  the 
octroi,  may  be  purchased  at  5d.  and  Cd. 
a  pound,  in  the  city  costs  8d.  and  9d.  ; 
veal  is  even  higher ;  fowls  are  the  same 
price  as  the  latter,  and  are  sold  by  weight ; 
fish  is  lid.  a  pound  ;  butter  14d. ;  eggs 
8d.  a  dozen  ;  and  bread  a  little  lower  than 
in  England.  Wine  of  the  country  may 
be  had  at  all  prices,  from  3d.  a  bottle  to 
3s.  ;  some  of  the  best  qualities  are  still 
sold  at  the  city  palaces  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  vineyards.  Women  servants,  by 
no  means  good,  are  generally  paid  twenty 
francs  a  month  ;  men  servants,  who  are 
much  better,  thirty  to  fifty  francs.  The 
hire  of  an  open  or  close  ciirriage  is  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  francs  a  month 
exclusive  of  the  coachman's  buona  mano^ 
and  that  of  a  carriage  to  attend  an  even- 
ing party  five  to  six  francs. 

A  very  good  dinner  maybe  had  at  the 
Restaurant  de  Paris  for  ibur  francs,  wine 
included,  and  if  you  are  partial  to  the 
Italian  cuisine,  you  will  find  an  amazing 
choice  of  dishes  at  the  Luna,  one  of  the 
oldest  trattorias  in  Italy.  Two  great 
drawbacks,  amounting  to  positive  nui- 
sances, attend  dining  at  the  Florence 
restaurants :  one,  the  fiower  -  girls,  or 
rather  women,  by  no  means  prepossess- 
ing, who 

"Distiirl)  your  repose,  with  pecuniary  views, 
FliDgin^  llowcrs  on  your  i^lates,  and  then 
bawlhig  lor  sous  ;  " 

the  other,  smoking  in  the  dining  room — 
all  Florentines,  as  soon  as  they  have 
eaten  their  dinner,  being  in  the  habit  of 
smoking  yigorously.  You  may  avoid 
both  these  annoyances  by  dining  at 
Doney's,  but  as  this  establishment  is 
radiant  with  gilding,  mirrors,  and  ex- 
pensive upholstery,  you  must  pay  accord- 
ingly. 

This  price  list,  you  will  say,  is  by  no 
means  encouiaging  to  those  who  wish  to 
pass  a  winter  in  Florence^  and  are  not 
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blessed  with  a  plethoric  purse.  The  capi- 
tal of  Italy  is  indeed  now  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  expensive  as  Paris  ;  and  Pater- 
familias with  a  modest  income,  and  sons 
and  daughters  still  on  hand,  must  not 
expect  to  live  cheaply  in  that  city.  But 
if  indifferent  to  gay  society,  operas,  thea- 
tres, and  concerts,  a  family  may  enjoy 
many  of  the  advantages  of  Florence  by 
living  at  Pistoia.  This  pleasant  old  town 
is  charmingly  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Apennines,  twanty-three  miles  west  of 
Florence,  which  rise  amphitheatrically 
on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  forming 
the  celebrated  Seravalle  district,  where 
Salvator  Rosa  found  subjects  for  many 
of  his  finest  works.  The  slopes  of  these 
mountains  are  dotted  with  lovely  villas, 
some  of  which  may  be  rented  at  very 
moderate  prices.  Among  these  is  Celli, 
about  four  miles  from  Pistoia,  where,  re- 
leased from  the  responsibilities  and  anx- 
ieties accompanying  the  high  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Lord  West- 
bury  lives ;  and,  if  all  Chancellors  could 
look  forward  to  such  a  restmg  placet  as 
this  a'tcr  their  labora,  they  could  hardly 
miss  happiness  if  blessed  with  the  "  mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano."  For  a  more  lovely 
place  than  Celli  is  not  to  be  found  in  fair 
Italy.  The  grounds  extend  for  many 
miles  on  the  slopes  of  the  purple  Apen- 
nines, which  rise  grandly  behind  the  villa, 
sheltering  it  and  the  adjoining  pleasure 
gardens  from  the  north  wind.  Here  ai'e 
camellias  of  tree-like  proportions,  some 
a  blaze  of  scarlet  flames ;  and  the  shrubs 
are  of  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  de- 
scriptions. Near  Pistoia,  too,  lives  Sir 
James  Hudson ;  and  other  Englishmen 
might  be  named  who  have  taken  up  their 
residence  in  this  locality.  It  was  the 
writer's  good  fortune  to  spend  some  time 
in  a  villa  here  with  a  friend,  and  from  him 
the  following  prices  of  provisions  at 
Pistoia  have  been  derived.  Beef  and 
mutton  5d.  a  pound,  veal  8d.,  fowls  Cd., 
eggs  6d.  a  dozen,  butter  Is.,  potatoes 
l^d.  Servants  one  third  less  than  at 
Florence. 

Thus,  with  scenery  of  great  beauty 
immediately  around,  easy  railway  com- 
munication with  the  capital — the  trains, 
which  run  frequently,  occupying  one 
hour  in  the  journey — existence  here,  as 
the  writer  c^n  vouch  by  personal  experi- 
ence, may  be  rendered  most  enjoyable. 


Popular  Science  Review. 
AEROLITES. 

BT   TOWNSIIEND    M.    HALL,    F.G.B, 

Meteoric  stones,  or  aerolites,  as  they 
are  generally  called  (from  two  Greek 
words,  aer  and  lithos^  signifying  "  air 
stones  "),  may  be  defined  as  solid  mass- 
es, consisting  principally  of  pure  iron, 
nickel,  and  several  other  metals,  some- 
times containing  also  an  admixture  of 
augite,  olivine,  and  hornblende,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  at  in^egular  intervals, 
have  fallen  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
from  above. 

Other  designations,  such  as  "  fireballs 
and  thunderbolts,"  have  been  popularly 
applied  to  these  celestial  masses,  the  for- 
mer denoting  their  usual  fiery  appearance, 
while  the  latter  has  reference  to  the  ex- 
treme suddenness  of  their  descent 

Shooting  stars,  also,  although  they  are 
not  accompanied  by  the  fall  of  any  solid 
matter  upon  the  earth,  are  generally 
placed  in  this  same  category,  since  they 
are  supposed  to  be  aerolites  which  pass 
(comparatively  speaking)  veiy  near  our 
earth,  and  are  visible  from  it  by  night ; 
at  the  same  time  their  distance  from  us, 
varying  as  it  does  from  four  to  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  and  upwards,  is  in 
most  instances  too  great  to  allow  of  their 
being  drawn  down  by  the  attractive 
power  possessed  by  the  earth.  Like 
comets  and  eclipses,  these  celestial  phe- 
nomena in  former  times  were  universally 
regarded  with  feelings  of  the  greatest 
awe  and  superstition;  and  in  Easteni 
countries  especially,  where  the  fall  of  a 
meteoric  stone  was  supposed  to  be  the 
immediate  precursor  of  some  important 
public  event,  or  national  calamity,  the 
precise  date  of  each  descent.was  carefully 
recorded.  In  China,  for  example,  such  re- 
ports reach  back  to  the  year  644  before  our 
era ;  and  M  Biot  has  found  in  the  astro- 
nomical section  of  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient annals  of  that  empire,  sixteen  £ei11s 
of  aerolites,  recorded  as  having  taken  place 
between  the  years  G44  b.c.  and  333  after 
Christ,  while  the  Greek  and  lloman  au- 
thors mention  only  four  such  occurrences 
during  the  same  period.  Even  now,  in 
this  age  of  science  and  universal  knowl- 
edge, aerolites  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
witliout  a  certain  degree  of  dread.  In- 
deed, foui*  or  five  cases  have  occurred  in 
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which  persons  have  been  killed  by  them  ; 
in  another  instance,  several  villages  in 
India  were  set  on  fire  by  the  fall  of  a 
meteoric  stone ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  subject  for  reflection  that  such 
a  catastrophe  might  happen  anywhere, 
at  any  moment,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  these  stcmes,  although  not 
quite  incandescent,  are  always,  more  or 
less,  in  a  heated  state ;  and  sometimes  so 
hot  that  even  after  the  lapse  of  six  hours 
they  could  not  be  touched  with  impunity. 

The  first  fall  of  meteoric  stones  on  rec- 
ord appears  to. have  taken  place  about 
the  year  654  b.c.,  when,  according  to  a 
passage  in  Livy,  a  shower  of  stones  fell 
on  the  Alban  hill,  not  far  distant  from 
Rome.  The  next  in  chronological  order 
is  mentioned*  by  several  writers,  such  as 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  Plutarch,  and 
Pliny,  and  described  by  them  as  a  great 
stone,  the  size  of  two  millstones,  and 
equal  in  weight  to  a  full  wagon  -  load. 
It  fell  about  the  year  4G7  rc,  at  JEgos 
Polamos,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  even  up 
to  the  days  of  Pliny,  four  centuries  after 
its  fall,  it  continued  to  be  an  object  of 
curiosity  and  speculation.  After  the  close 
of  the  firet  century  we  fail  to  obtain  any 
account  or  notice  of  this  stone ;  but  al- 
though it  has  been  lost  sight  of  for  up- 
wards of  eighteen  hundred  years,  the 
eminent  Humboldt  says,  in  one  of  his 
works,  that  notwithstanding  all  previous 
failures  to  re-discover  it,  he  does  not 
wholly  relinquish  the  hope  that,  even 
after  such  a  considerable  lapse  of  time, 
this  Thracian  meteoric  mass,  which  it 
would  be  so  difficult  to  destroy,  may  be 
found  again,  especially  since  the  region 
in  which  it  fell  has  now  become  so  easy 
of  access  to  European  travellers. 

The  next  descent  of  any  particular  im- 
portance took  place  at  Ensisheim  in  Al- 
sace, where  an  aerolite  fell  on  November 
7th,  1492,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  then  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans, happened  to  be  on  the  point  of  en- 
gaging with  the  French  army.  It  was 
preserved  as  a  relic  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Ensisheim,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution,  when  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  Public  Library  of  Colmar,  and  it 
is  still  preserved  there  among  the  treas- 
ures. 

In  later  years  the  sliower  of  aerolites 
which  fell  in  April,  1803,  at  L*Aigle,  in 
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Normandy,  may  well  rank  as  the  most 
extraordinaiy  descent  upon  record.  A 
large  fireball  had  been  observed  a  few 
moments  previously,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Caen  and  Alen(;on,  where  the 
sky  was  perfectly  clear  and  cloudless. 
At  L'Aigle  no  appearance  of  light  was 
visible,  and  the  fire-ball  assumed  instead 
the  form  of 'a  small  black  cloud,  consist- 
ing of  vapor,  which  suddenly  broke  up 
with  a  violent  explosion,  followed  several 
times  by  a  peculiar  rattling  noise.  The 
stones  at  the  time  of  their  descent  were 
hot,  but  not  red,  and  smoked  visibly. 
The  number  which  were  afterwards  col- 
lected within  an  elliptical  area  measur- 
ing from  six  to  seven  miles  in  length, 
by  three  in  breadth,  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  two  to  three  thousand. 
They  ranged  in  weight  from  two  drachms 
up  to  seventeen  and  a  half  pounds.  The 
French  Government  immediately  deputed 
M.  Biot,  the  celebrated  naturalist  and 
philosopher,  to  proceed  to  the  spot,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  collecting  authen- 
tic facts  concerning  a  phenomenon  which, 
until  that  time,  had  almost  universally 
been  treated  as  an  instance  of  popular 
superstition  and  credulity.  His  conclu- 
sive report  was  the  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  all  skepticism  on  the  subject,,  and 
since  that  date  the  reality — not  merely 
the  possibility — of  such  occurrences  has 
no  longer  been  contested. 

Leaving  out,  for  the  present,  innumer- 
able- foreign  instances,  which  might  be 
quoted,  we  must  now  glance  rapidly  at 
a  few  of  the  most  noticeable  examples 
of  the  fall  of  meteoric  stones  which  have 
taken  place  in  England.  The  earliest 
which  appears  on  record  descended  in 
Devonshire,  near  Sir  George  Chudleigh's 
house  at  Stretchleigh,  in  the  parish  of 
Ermington,  about  twelve  miles  from  Ply- 
mouth. The  circumstance  is  thus  related 
by  Westcote,  one  of  the  quaint  old 
Devonshire  historians : 

"In  some  part  of  this  manor  (Stretchleigh) 
there  fell  from  above — I  cannot  say  from  heav- 
en— a  Btone  of  twenty-three  pounds  weight, 
with  a  great  and  fearful  noise  in  falling ;  first 
it  was  heard  like  imto  thunder,  or  rather  to  bo 
thought  the  report  of  some  great  ordnance, 
cannon,  or  culverin ;  and  as  it  descended,  so 
did  the  noise  lessen,  at  last  when  it  came  to 
the  earth,  to  the  height  of  the  report  of  a  pe- 
temel,  or  pistol.  It  was  for  matter  like  unto 
a  Btono  singed,  or  half  burned  for  lime,  but 
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being  larger  described  by  a  richer  wit,  I  will 
forbear  to  enlarge  on  it" 

The  "richer  wit"  here  alluded  to, 
was  in  all  probability  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  published  at  the  time,  which 
further  describes  this  aerolite  as  having 
fallen  on  January  10th,  1623,  in  an  orch- 
ard, near  some  men  who  were  planting 
trees.  It  was  buried  in  the  ground  three 
feet  deep,  and  its  dimensions  were  3J 
feet  long,  2  J  wide,  and  IJ  thick.  The 
pamphlet  also  states  that  pieces  broken 
from  off  it  were  in  the  possession  of  many 
of  the  neighboring  gentry.  We  may 
here  remark  that  no  specimen  of  this 
stone  is  at  present  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence, and  that  although  living  in  the 
county  where  it  fell,  we  have  hitherto 
fiuled  in  tracing  any  of  the  fragments 
here  referred  to.  A  few  years  later,  in 
August,  1628,  several  meteoric  stones, 
weighing  from  one  to  twenty-four  pounds, 
fell  at  Hatford,  in  Berkshire ;  and  in  the 
month  of  May,  1680,  several  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon- 
don. 

The  total  number  of  aerolitic  descents, 
which  up  to  this  present  time  have  been 
observed  to  take  place  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  is  twenty,  of  which  four  oo- 
•curred  in  Scotland,  and  four  in  Ireland. 
The  largest  and  most  noticeable  of  all 
rthese  fell  on  December  13th,  1795,  near 
Wold  Cottage,  in  the  parish  of  Thwing, 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Its  descent 
was  witnessed  by  two  persons;  and 
when  the  stone  was  dug  up,  it  was  found 
to  have  penetrated  through  no  less  than 
eighteen  inches  of  soil  and  hard  chalk. 
It  originally  weighed  about  56  lbs.,  but 
ihat  portion  of  it  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  is  stated  in  the  official  catalogue 
ito  weigh  47  lbs.  9  oz.  53  -grains — just 
double  the  weight  of  the  Devonshire 
jicrolite. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the 
various  <»pinions  which  have  been  held  in 
different  ages  respecting  the  origin  of 
aerolites,  and  the  power  which  causes 
their  descent,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  we  find 
that  those  of  their  philosophers  who  had 
directed  their  attention  to  the  subject  had 
four  theories  to  account  for  this  singular 
phenomenon.  Some  thought  that  mete- 
oric stones  had  a  teUurio  origin,   and 


resulted  from  exhalations  ascending  from 
the  earth  becoming  condensed  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  render  them  solid.  This 
theory  was  in  after  years  revived  by 
Kepler,  the  astronomer,  who  excluded 
fire-balls  and  shooting  stars  from  the 
domain  of  astronomy ;  because,  according 
to  his  views,  they  wei'e  simply  "  meteors 
arising  from  the  exhalations  of  the  earth 
and  blending  with  the  higher  ether." 
Others,  like  Aristotle,  considered  that 
they  were  masses  of  metal  raised  either 
by  hurricanes,  or  projected  by  some  vol- 
cano beyond  the  limits  of  the  earth*8  at- 
traction, so  becoming  infiamed  and  con- 
verted, for  a  time,  into  star-like  bodies. 
Thirdly,  a  solar  origin ;  this,  however, 
was  freely  derided  by  Pliny,  and  several 
others,  among  whom  we  may  mention 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  already  alluded 
to  as  one  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  aero- 
lite of  JSgos  Potamos.  He  thus  argues: 
'^  Stars  that  are  invbible,  and  consequent- 
ly have  no  name,  move  in  space  together 

with  those  that  are  visible These 

invisible  stars  frequently  fall  to  the  earth 
and  are  extinguished,  as  the  stony  star 
which  fell  burning  at  JSgos  Potamos." 
This  last  opinion,  it  will  be  seen,  coin- 
cides, as  far  as  it  goes,  almost  exactly 
with  the  most  modern  views  on  the  8ul>- 
ject 

As  some  of  the  Greeks  derived  the 
origin  of  meteorites  from  the  sun  (proba- 
bly from  the  fact  of  their  sometimes  fall- 
ing during  bright  sunshine),  so  we  find, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  believed  by  a  great  many  that  they 
fell  from  the  moon.  This  conjecture  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  hazarded  by  an 
Italian  philosopher,  named  Paola  Maria 
Terzago,  whose  attention  was  specially 
directed  to  this  subject  on  the  occasion 
of  a  meteoric  stone  falling  at  Milan  in 
1660,  and  killing  a  Franciscan  monk. 
Olbers,  however,  was  the  first  to  treat 
this  theory  in  a  scientific  manner,  and 
soon  after  the  fall  of  an  aerolite  at  Sienna, 
in  the  year  1794,  he  began  to  examine 
the  question  by  the  aid  of  the  most 
abstruse  mathematics,  and  after  several 
years*  labor  he  succeeded  in  showing  that, 
in  order  to  reach  our  earth,  a  stone 
would  require  to  start  from  the  moon  at 
an  initial  velocity  of  8292  feet  per  second ; 
then  proceeding  downwards  with  increas- 
ing speed,  it  would  arrive  on  the  earth 
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with  a  velodty  of  85,000  feet  per  second. 
Bat  as  freqaent  measurements  nave  shown 
that  the  actucU  rate  of  aerolites  averages 
114,000  feet,  or  about  21 J  miles,  per  sec- 
ond, they  were  proved  by  these  curious 
'  and  most  elaborate  calculations  to  have 
come  from  a  far  greater  distance  than 
that  of  our  satellite.  It  is  but  fair  to  add 
that  the  question  of  initial  velocity,  on 
which  the  whole  value  of  this,  so-called, 
"  Ballistic  problem,"  depends,  was  inves- 
tigated by  three  other  eminent  geome- 
thdans,  Biot,  Laplace,  and  Foisson,  who 
daring  ten  or  twelve  years  were  inde- 

E^ndently  engaged  upon  this  calculation, 
iot's  estimate  was  8282  feet  in  the 
second ;  Laplace,  7862 ;  and  Poisson, 
7585  —  results  all  approximating  very 
olosely  with  those  stated  by  Olbers. 

We  have  already  observed,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  paper,  that  meteoric  stones 
may  fall  at  any  moment,  but  observations, 
extending  over  many  years,  have  some- 
times been  brought  forward  to  show  that, 
as  far  as  locality  is  concerned,  all  coun- 
tries ai*e  not  equally  liable  to  these  visita- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  large  number 
of  aerolites  which  have  been  known  to 
fall  within  a  certain  limited  area,  has 
been  contrasted  with  the  apparent  rarity 
of  such  occuiTcnces  beyond  these  limits. 
If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  earth  pos- 
sessed more  attractive  power  in  some 
places  than  in  others,  this  circumstance 
might  be  satisfactorily  explained,  but  in 
default  of  any  such  evidence,  the  advo- 
cates of  this  theory  must  rely  solely  upon 
statistics,  which  from  their  very  nature 
require  to  be  taken  with  a  certain  amount 
of  reserve.  Professor  Shepard,  in  Silli- 
mans  American  Joui*naly  has  remarked 
that  ''the  fall  of  aerolites  is  confined 
principally  to  two  zones  ;  the  one  belong- 
ing to  America  is  bounded  by  33°  and 
44°  north  latitude,  and  is  about  25°  in 
length.  Its  direction  is  more  or  less  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  following  the 
general  line  of  the  Atlantic  coast  Of  all 
known  occuiTences  of  this  phenomenon 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  92*8  per  cent- 
have  taken  place  within  these  limits,  and 
mostly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea. 
The  zone  of  the  eastern  continent — with 
the  exception  that  it  extends  ten  de- 
grees more  to  the  north — lies  between 
the  snme  degrees  of  latitude,  and  follows 
a  similai*  northeast  direction,  but  is  more 


than  twice  the  length  of  the  Ameriem 
zone.  Of  all  the  observed  falls  of  t^&rth 
lites,  90-9  per  cent  have  taken  pUuM 
within  this  area,  and  were  also  concen- 
trated in  that  half  of  the  zone  which  ex- 
tends along  the  Atlantic.*' 

On  reference  to  a  map,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  western  continent,  the  so-called 
zone  is  simply  confined  to  the  United 
States — the  most  densely  inhabited  por- 
tion of  America.  In  hke  manner  the 
eastern  zone  leaves  out  the  whole  of 
desert  Africa,  Lapland,  Finland,  the  chief 
part  of  Russia,  with  an  average  of 
thirty-two  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile  | 
Sweden  and  Norway,  with  only  seven- 
teen per  mile,  while  it  embraces  all  the 
well-peopled  districts  of  central  Europe^ 
most  of  which,  like  England,  are  able  to 
count  between  three  or  four  hundred 
peraons  to  every  mile  of  their  territory. 
In  fact.  Professor  Shepard*s  statement 
may  almost  be  resolved  mto  a  plain  ques- 
tion of  population,  for  were  an  aerolite 
to  fall  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  or  in  a 
thinly-peopled  district,  it  is  needless  U> 
point  out  how  few  the  chances  are  of  ite 
descent  being  ever  noticed  or  recorded. 
That  innumerable  aerolites  do  fall  withpat 
attracting  any  attention,  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  number  of  discoveries,  continually 
taking  place,  of  metallic  masses,  which 
from  their  locality  and  peculiar  chemical 
composition,  could  only  be  derived  from 
some  extra-terrestrial  som*ce.  The  great 
size  also  of  many  of  these  masses  entirely 
precludes  the  possibility  of  their  having 
been  placed  by  human  agency  in  the 
positions  they  have  been  found  to  occu- 
py —  sometimes  on  the  suiface  of  the 
earth,  but  just  as  frequently  buried  a  few 
feet  in  the  ground. 

Thus  the  traveller  Pallas  found,  in 
1749,  at  Abakansk,  in  Siberia,  the  mass 
of  meteoric  iron,  weighing  1680  lbs.,  now 
in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  St  Peteraburg. 
Another,  lying  on  the  plain  of  Tucuraan, 
near  Otunipa,  in  South  Amenca,  has  been 
estimated,  by  measurement,  to  weigh  no 
less  than  33,600  lbs.,  or  about  15  tons ; 
and  one  added  last  year  to  the  splendid 
collection  of  meteorites  in  the  British 
Museum  weighs  rather  more  than  3| 
tons.  It  was  found  at  Gran  bourne,  near 
Melbourne,  and  was  purchased  by  a  Mr. 
Bruce,  with  a  view  to  his  presenting  it 
to  the  British  Museum,  when,  through 
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some  misunderstanding,  it  was  discovered 
that  one  half  of  it  had  been  already 

fromised  to  the  Museum  at  Melbourne, 
n  order,  therefore,  to  save  it  from  any 
such  mutilation,  the  trustees  of  our  Na- 
tional Museum  acquired  and  transferred 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Melbourne  col- 
lection a  smaller  mass  which  had  been 
sent  in  1862  to  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion. It  weighed  about  3000  lbs.,  and 
had  been  found  near  Melbourne  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  gi*eat  meteorite. 
The  latter  was  then  forwarded  entire  to 
London.  In  the  British  Museum  may  also 
be  seen  a  small,  fragment  of  an  aerolite, 
originally  weighing  191  lbs.,  which  from 
time  immemorial  had  been  lying  at 
Elbogen,  near  Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  and 
had  always  borne  the  legendary  appella- 
tion of  ''  Der  verwiinschte  Burggrajy*  or 
the  enchanted  Burgrave.  The  remainder 
of  this  mass  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
collection  at  Vienna.  In  Great  Britain 
only  two  meteoric  masses  (not  seen  to  fall) 
have  hitherto  been  discovered ;  one  was 
found  about  forty  years  ago  near  Lead- 
hills,  in  Scotland;  the  other  in  18G1,  at 
Newstead,  in  Roxburghshire. 

Several  instances  have  at  difierent  times 
occmTed  in  which  stones  like  aerolites 
have  been  found,  and  prized  accordingly, 
until  their  real  nature  was  demonstrated 
by  the  ^d  of  chemical  analysis.  One 
valuable  specimen,  found  a  few  years  ago, 
was  shown  to  have  derived  its  origin 
among  the  scorice  of  an  iron  foundery ; 
another,  picked  up  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
turned  out  to  be  a  nodule  of  iron  pyrites, 
similar  in  eveiy  respect  to  those  which 
abound  in  the  neighboring  chalk  cliffs ; 
and  lastly,  some  aerolites  of  a  peculiarly 
glassy  appearance  were  found  shortly 
after,  of  which  it  may,  perhaps,  suffice  to 
say  that  the  scene  of  this  discovery  was 
— Birmingham. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  com- 
position of  meteoric  stones,  we  find  in 
various  specimens  a  great  diversity  in 
their  chemical  structure.  Iron  is  the 
metal  most  invariably  present,  usually 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  nickel  and  cobalt ;  also  five  other 
metals,  chromium,  copper,  molybdenum, 
manganese,  and  tin  j  but  of  all  these  iron 
is  that  which  largely  preponderates,  form- 
ing sometimes  as  much  as  ninety-six 
paits  in  the  hundred.     liaie  instances 


have,  however,  been  recorded  where  the 
proportion  of  iron  has  sunk  so  low  as  to 
form  only  two  per  cent,  and  the  defi- 
ciency thus  caused  has  been  made  up  by 
a  larger  admixture  of  some  earthy  miner- 
al, such  as  augite,  hornblende,  or  olivine. 
Other  ingredients,  like  carbon,  sulphur, 
alumina,  etc.,  are  also  found  to  enter,  in 
different  proportions,  into  the  composi- 
tion of  aerolites;  the  total  number  of 
chemical  elements  observed  in  them,  up 
to  this  present  date,  being  nineteen  or 
twenty.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by 
an  able  writer,  that  no  new  substance  has 
hitherto  come  to  us  from  without ;  and 
thus  we  find  that  all  these  nineteen  or 
twenty  elements  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  which  are  distributed  throughout 
the  rocks  and  minerals  of  our  earth ;  the 
essential  difference  between  the  two 
classes  of  compounds — celestial  and  ter- 
restrial— being  seen  most  clearly  in  the 
respective  methods  in  which  the  compo- 
nent parts  are  admixed. 

In  the  outward  appearance  of  aerolites 
there   is  one  characteristic  so  constant 
that,  out  of  the  many  hundred  examples 
that  have  been  recorded,  one  only  (as  far 
as  we  can  ascertain)  has  been  wanting  in 
it     We  refer  to  the  black  fused  crust  or 
rind  with  which  the  surface  of  meteoric 
stones  is  covered.     It  usually  extends  not 
more  than  a  few  tenths  of  an  inch  into 
the  substance  of  the  stone,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  result  from  the  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  they  descend  into  the  oxygen 
of  our  atmosphere,  causing  them  to  un- 
dergo a  slight  and  partial  combustion, 
which,   however,  from  the   short   time 
necessarily  occupied  in  their  descent,  has 
not  sufficient  time  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  surface.     On  cutting  and  polishing 
the  stones,  if  the  smooth  face  is  treated 
with  nitiic  acid,  it  will  in  many  cases  be 
found  to  exhibit  lines  and  angular  mark- 
ings, commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
"  widmanusted  figures."     These  are  tra- 
cings of   imperfect  crystals,  while  the 
broad   intermediate    spaces,    preserving 
their  polish,  point  out  those  portions  of 
the  stone  which  contain  a  larger  portion 
of  nickel  than  the  rest  of  the  mass.     We 
may  here  add  that  the  noise,  said  at  times 
to  accompany  the  fall  of  aerolites,  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  constant  characteristic,  nor 
does  the  cause  or  exact  nature  of  it  seem 
able  to  be  definitely  specified. 
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In  conclnsion  we  cannot  do  better 
tban  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  de- 
jifre  further  information  on  this  subject, 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  paying 
a  visit  to  the  magnificent  collection  of  me- 
teoric stones,  contained  in  several  glass 
cases  at  the  end  of  the  Mineral  Galleiy 
at  the  British  Museum.  The  catalogue 
for  the  year  1856  gave  a  list  of  between 
70  and  80  specimens  ;  in  1863  this  num- 
ber had  increased  to  216.  Chief  among 
continental  museums  may  be  mentioned 
the  Imperial  collection  at  Vienna,  as  pos- 
sessing a  series  of  specimens  remarkable 
alike  for  tlieir  size  and  importance. 

Summary  o/ASroIitie  Descents  which  have  taken 
place  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 

ENGLAND. 

1623,  January  10th,  Ermington,  near  Ply- 
month,  Devonshire. 

1628,  August  9th,  Hatford,  in  Berkshire. 

1642,  August  4th,  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk. 

1680,  May  18th,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon- 
don. 

1 725,  July  3d,  Northamptonshire. 

1780,  April  Ist,  Beeston. 

1791,  Menabilly,  in  Cornwall. 

1795,  December  13th,  Wold  Cottoge,  Thwing, 
Yorkshire. 

1803,  July  4th,  East  Norton,  in  Leicestershire. 
1806,  May  17th,  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire. 
1830,  February  16th,  Launton,   near  Bicester, 

Oxfordshire. 

1835,  August  4th,  Aldsworth,  near  Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire. 

SCOTLAND. 

1676,  in  the  Orkneys. 
1802,  October,  in  Scotland. 

1804,  April  6th,  High  Fossil,  near  Glasgow. 
1830,  May  17th,  Perth, 

IRELAND. 

1779,  Pettiswood,  Co.  Westmeath. 

1810,  August,  Mooresfort,  Co.  Tipperary. 

1813,  September  10th,  Adare,  Co.  Limerick. 

1844,  April  29th,  Killeter,  near  Castle  Derg, 
Co.  Tyrone. 

In  addition  to  these,  two  meteoric  stones  haye 
b^en  found  in  Scotland,  namely : 

Found,  1820-30,  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire. 
** .     1861,  Newstead,  Koxburghshu-e. 


FLAVtA. 


BY  OBORGE  SAND. 


FLAVIA  DE  KER  TO  BOBEBTINE. 

April  2d,  185-. 
We  are  at  last  well  established  a  few 
miles  from  Florence,  and  I  am  going  to 
give  you  the  history  of  one  of  our  days, 


as  I  did  when  I  was  at  Rome.  Thus 
you  will  understand  my  mode  of  life  bet- 
ter than  in  the  ordinary  form  of  little 
chapters,  three  quarters  of  which  one  al- 
ways forgets.  At  all  events,  such  is 
your  advice,  and  I  follow  it. 

It  was  only  yesterday.  It  was  a  regu- 
lar young-lady's  day,  fresh  and  bright, 
though  you  know  that  here  in  spring 
it  is  rather  cold  than  warm.  My  dear 
father  had  decided  the  day  before  that  we 
should  go  to  the  convent  of  Vallombrosa, 
passing  on  our  way  the  villa  Of  Lady 
Kosamond. 

You  perceive  two  new  names — ^two 
acquaintances  for  you  to  make. 

Of  the  convent  I  shall  say  nothing,  as 
women  are  not  allowed  to  enter  it 

Its  situation  and  environs  are  what 
are  called  infinitely  picturesque.  Yoa 
know  my  horror  of  descriptions.  Open 
any  Guide  to  Italy^  and  you  will  know 
more  than  I,  who,  making  as  good  use 
of  my  eyes,  I  hope,  as  anybody,  do  not 
observe  anything  in  particular,  and  really 
remember  nothing  worth  writing  about 

Of  the  villa — that  is,  of  Lady  Rosa- 
mond— I  have  much  to  say.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  always  more  interested 
in  persons  than  in  stones  and  trees— do 
not  be  displeased,  my  dear  lady  artist — 
and,  moreover,  I  have  some  reason  for 
being  interested  in  this  particular  person, 
because  she  may  perhaps  one  day  be  my 
mother-in-law. 

Ah !  ah !  I  see  your  look  of  astonish* 
ment  Yes,  actually,  this  is  at  least  th« 
thirty-seventh  man-iage  which  my  father 
has  had  for  me:  will  it  be  the  lastt 
Possibly ! 

I  like  many  things  about  him.  First, 
his  mother,  who  is  the  only  person  I 
have  ever  thought  I  could  abide  as  a 
mother-in-law ;  next^  his  name,  which  is 
Scotch,  and  very  distinguished — nothing 
vulgar  about  it;  and  then  his  fortune, 
which  is  at  least  equal  to  mine,  and  to 
speak  in  the  poetical  language  of  the  age, 
I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  double  my 
capital.  I  can  say  this  to  you  who  know 
me  ;  I  don't  love  money,  but  I  adore  ex- 
pense, and  I  do  not  understand  people 
who  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  this 
passion.  It  is  the  only  one  I  am  con- 
scious of,  and  I  consider  it  rather  virtu- 
ous than  otherwise,  because  I  would  much 
rather  give  than  receive. 
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But  let  ns  proceed  with  onr  analysis 
of  the  perfections  of  Malcolm  — — . 

Forget  not,  in  passing,  to  notice  his 
Christian  name,  which  I  like  very  much, 
although  I  am  not  carried  away  with 
Walter  Scott's  novels.  I  except  Diana 
Vernon,  who  seems  to  have  had  some 
idea  of  being  a  spirited  woman  in  her  day. 

Next,  his  age.  He  is  not  over  twenty- 
fbree.  At  that  age  a  man  has  not  be- 
come too  despotic,  and  I  presume  that, 
accustomed  as  he  is  to  see  only  with  his 
mother's  eyes,  he  will  easily  learn  not  to 
think  himself  too  much  the  superior  of 
his  wife. 

No  exclamations  I  I  have  no  wish  to 
mle — ^I  have  no  wish  to  meddle  with  my 
husband's  affairs.  He  shall  manage  eveiy 
tiling  his  own  way ;  his  character  shall 
be  what  he  chooses,  and  I  will  not  op- 
pose any  of  his  tastes.  But  I  wish  him 
to  respect  mine,  and  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  any  of  my  ways  or  fancies  ;  blindly  to 
trust  my  word,  which  will  be  a  sacred 
thing  to  me,  and  to  leave  me  to  lead  the 
life  which  suits  my  character  and  my 
ideas. 

I  know  very  well  that  this  is  not  what 
you  understand  by  marriage.  You  prac- 
tice and  preach  submission  and  adoration. 
Very  well ;  it  is  your  instinct,  your  bent 
For  myself,  I  am  reasonable,  and  do  not 
aspire  to  any  thing  else — so  far  at  least. 

You    perceive,    notwithstanding    the 

Eassion  with  which  I  have  inspired  this 
andsome  Malcolm — for  they  say  he  is 
handsome — ^that  I  am  calm  and  mistress 
of  myself 

I  expect  you  here  to  say  that  I  must 
be  selfish  and  cold  hcai'ted  to  have  kept 
myself  without  loving  until  I  am  twenty- 
one.  I  am  accustomed  to  your  severities, 
and  bear  them  with  my  habitual  serenity. 
It  is  no  crime  in  my  eyes  to  love  one's 
Belf  a  little.  Since  I  inspire  a  lively  and 
enduring  interest  in  so  many  persons — 
in  yourself  in  particular,  beloved  growler 
—manifestly  there  is  some  good  in  me. 
Why,  would  you  have  me,  sought  after 
and  extolled  as  I  am,  esteem  myself  as 
less  than  nothing,  and  abjure  myself,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  first  comer  among  my 
adorers,  before  being  sure  that  he  is  bet- 
ter than  1 1 

No,  indeed,  he  must  be  a  veiy  great 
man  who  will  govern  me.  But,  up  to 
this  time,  Malcolm is  in  my  eyes 


only  an  amiable  and  pretty  boy,  whose 
person  and  manners  I  like  well  enough, 
whose  name  and  position  I  like  very 
much,  and  his  mother  into  the  bargain. 

Her  I  love  really  and  extremely.  She 
pleases  me  every  way. 

Imagine  a  woman  of  forty  years,  who 
could  easily  conceal  ten  of  them,  and 
who  tries  to  add  to  them  rather  than 
diminish  them ;  a  truly  beautiful  woman ; 
tall,  slender,  elegant,  speaking  French 
and  Italian  like  her  native  tongue,  a 
painter,  a  musician,  a  universal  artist, 
and,  with  all  that,  uo  more  coquettish  or 
jealous  than  ^ou  are,  my  Robertine  I 

You  perceive  that  this  charming  per- 
son has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
your  blonde  friend.  That  is  precisely 
why  I  like  her.  I  acknowledge  that  she 
is  my  superior  in  everything,  but  she 
has  no  idea  of  eclipsing  me  in  anything 
within  my  own  range.  She  does  not 
overpower  me  by  her  toilets,  in  the 
first  place,  which  will  seem  to  you  very 
childish,  but  is  very  important  in  my 
eyes. 

Every  one  to  his  taste ;  I  like  to  be 
the  best  dressed  of  anybody. 

This  is  my  art,  my  science,  and  my 
prestige.  1  could  not  get  along  with 
a  mother-in-law  as  pretty  and  stylish  as 
myself  This  one  is  as  beautiful  as  a 
Titian  (I  condescend  to  quote  a  painter 
for  your  personal  gi*atification,  but  I 
warn  you  that  I  quote  at  hap-hazard).  She 
is  admired,  but  as  she  does  not  care  to 
please,  she  never  accommodates  herself 
to  anybody;  so  when  we  are  together 
I  receive  all  the  attention,  and  far  from 
objecting  to  this,  she  falls  in  with  it 

Rich  as  she  is,  and  not  lacking  a  taste 
for  grandeur,  she  likes  to  wear  hand- 
some, full,  long  velvet  dresses,  with  large 
diamonds,  or  heavy  and  rustling  moires 
with  pearls  which,  certes,  Cleopatta 
would  never  have  swallowed ;  and  in 
\fiis  way  she  b  superb  and  stately,  with- 
out disadvantage  to  my  clouds  of  milli- 
nery and  grand  display  of  exquisite  gew- 
gaws. 

Finally,  she  does  not  talk  much,  except 
with  sober  people,  and  in  my  drawing 
room,  or  her  own,  removes  from  me  all 
the  tiresome  people  (or  those  whom  I 
should  tire),  and  leaves  me  all  who  like 
me,  and  whom  I  do  not  dislike  too  much. 

Besides  this,  great  similarity  of  taste  in 
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what  I  call  exterior  life.  She  likes  travel- 
ling,  high  life,  independence,  the  chase, 
society,  intimacy  in  a  crowd,  horses,  flow- 
ers—whatever amoses  and  excites  ma 
She  moves  amid  them  with  her  calm 
and  resolate  step,  while  I  bound  and 
dance.  Bat  she  has  more  strength  than 
I  have,  and  would  be  a  companion  with- 
oat  pedantry,  as  well  as  without  preten- 
tton.  It  is  the  very  marriage  which  suits 

me. 

Yes,  my  dear,  I  think  that  I  will  mar- 
ry Malcolm  for  the  sake  of  Lady  Rosa- 
mond. I  pray  Heaven  not  to  let  this 
youth  do  or  say  anything  silly  or  dis- 
gusting in  my  presence ;  for  I  should  bq 
dreadfully  sorry  to  lose  his  mother,  and 
I  certainly  should  never  find  another  like 
her. 

If  I  said  nothing  about  these  two  per- 
sons in  my  letters  from  Rome,  it  was  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  how  important 
they  were  to  become  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  future.  I  saw  them  very  often, 
and  Malcolm  was  one  of  my  train,  for 
which  train  I  was  greatly  indebted  to 
Lady  Rosamond,  as  my  father  would 
not  have  allowed  me  to  ride  with  such 
a  brilliant  escort  without  her  company. 
But  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  such  a 
youth  could  aspire  to  marry  me. 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  Rome  my 
&ther  informed  me  of  what  was  im- 
pending. I  burst  out  laughing  at  first  A 
child — husband  for  an  old  maid  like  me  I 
But  Lady  Rosamond  came  to  see  me. 

"  My  dear,"  asdd  she,  with  her  mater- 
nal franknesss,  "  my  son  loves  you  pas- 
sionately. I  have  done  and  said  every- 
thing to  dissuade  him.  I  consider  him 
too  young,  and  you  too  much  a  woman 
of  the  world ;  but  I  have  fiiiled,  and  I 
beg  you  to  look  with  me  on  the  bright 
side  of  the  matter." 

She  was  right  Everything  has  an 
advantageous  side  and  a  deplorable  side. 
Nothing  is  wholly  good  or  wholly  evil. 
We  must  weigh  and  compare. 

"  He  is  younger  than  you,"  she  went 
on  to  say,  ''  in  that  he  has  less  experience, 
and  has  lived  only  in  hb  aspirations; 
while  you  have  reasoned  much,  a  little 
too  much,  according  to  my  idea&  But 
no  one  could  have  a  more  manly  sense 
of  all  that  is  honorable,  loyal,  and  cour- 
ageous. He  has  a  very  noble  heart,  and 
if  you  make  him  unhappyi  it  will  be  so 


much  the  worse  for  him,  not  for  you. 
But  I  hope  that  you  will  love  him,  for 
I  see  that  in  spite  of  me  and  in  spite  of 
himself  he  will  always  love  you." 

I  informed  the  courageous  lady  that  it 
was  not  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  loved 
in  opposition  to  her  hearty  consent 

"  We  need  say  no  more  about  that," 
she  replied.  "  At  first  I  was  afraid  of 
you.  You  were  too  frivolous,  too  de- 
sirous of  pleasing,  too  brilliant  and  dash- 
ing. I  have  been  studying  you.  I  have 
discovered  that  you  are  as  highminded 
and  as  modest  as  the  most  reserved  and 
austere  of  your  sex.  Since  then  I  have 
loved  you,  and  yielded  to  all  your  se- 
ductions. I  do  not  know  what  it  is  in 
you,  but  you  have  a  fascination  which  I 
cannot  resist,  and  if  my  son  is  not  afi^d 
of  having  a  wife  with  whom  all  the  men 
are  in  love,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
be  more  timid  than  he.  You  love  good- 
ness, do  you  nott  Very  well,  I  trust 
you.  My  son  will  be  an  enviable  man, 
that  is  aU." 

Thereupon  I  embraced  Lady  Rosamond 
and  my  father,  and  confessed  that  I  was 
dying  to  love  Malcolm  ;  but  that  among 
all  my  declared  subjects  he  was  the  one 
on  whom  I  had  bestowed  the  least  atten- 
tion, on  account  of  his  youth  and  timidity. 
They  gave  me  time  to  reflect  and  ex- 
amine.    I  promised  to  study  him  well. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Lady 

should,  on  her  part,  proceed  to  Florence, 
and  hire  a  villa  near  the  one  we  had  en- 
gaged; that  there  we  should  entertain 
visitors  as  usual,  so  as  not  to  give  pub- 
licity to  a  matter  which  was  still  unde- 
termined on  my  part;  that  Malcolm 
should  be  kept  ignorant  of  my  promise, 
and  that  his  mother  should  pi*etend  to 
hesitate  about  proposing  to  me ;  finally, 
that  we  should  have  frequent  opportuni- 
ties for  meeting  without  compromising 
ourselves ;  all  which  has  been  observed 
and  acted  upon  up  to  this  time. 

So  then  (to  return  to  ray  day's  history), 
we  arrived  at  Lady  Rosamond's  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  was  ready 
to  see  us,  for  she  is  the  most  active  and 
exact  of  women  ;  she  was  on  horseback, 
and  as  she  is  truly  my  friend,  and  desir- 
ous that  I  should  not  be  compromised  by 
her  son's  attentions,  she  had  invited,  in 
his  name,  all  of  my  admirers  whom  I  had 
met  again  in  Florence. 
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There  were  Lord  T ,  Mr.  S , 

Mr.    P ,    Marquis     G ,    Prince 

W ,  in  short,  all  the  letters  of  the 

alphabet,  and  Malcolm  in  the  midst  of 
them — the  youngest,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
handsomest  and  best  mounted  of  them 
all. 

A  fine  sight  as  we  entered  the  iron 
gates  of  the  villa  was  this  brilliant  caval- 
cade prancing  in  the  court,  while  the  at- 
tendants sounded  trumpets  in  our  honor. 
Two  rather  pretty  English  girls,  rela- 
tives of  Lady  Rosamond,  were  fflso  there  ; 

and  the  Marchioness  G ,  an  Italian 

reenforceraent,  who  was  downright  jeal- 
ous of  me,  and  gave  me  terrible  looks 
whenever  her  young  husband  spoke  tp 
me. 

I  may  say,  in  confidence,  that  if  I  were 
a  coquette  I  could  make  her  furious,  for 
the  Marquis's  attentions  to  me  are  marked 
and  almost  tender.  But  I  could  not  en- 
dure him  beyond  what  was  needful  to 
tease  his  transparent  spouse  a  littl& 

There  was  also  a  little  red  abbe,  a  great 
player  on  the  mandoline,  a  great  rhymer 
m  prose,  a  great  sayer  of  nothings,  but 
so  pretty,  so  spnice  and  dapper,  that  his 
fantastic  little  person  gave  the  best  pos- 
sible finishing  touch  to  the  group  of  riders 
of  which  I  was  to  be  the  queen. 

Now  you  are  going  to  sigh  and  say 
that  I  live  on  nothing  but  vanities.  So 
be  it  I  All  is  vanity  in  this  world,  even 
life  itself,  of  which  we  should  take  no 
care  if  we  realized  the  worthlessness  of 
so  frail  and  brief  a  thing.  Of  course  it 
would  be  just  as  wise  not  to  amuse  our- 
selves at  all ;  but  it  would  not  be  more 
so,  since,  sad  or  gay,  serious  or  trifiing, 
humble  or  proud,  we  all  are  travelling  to 
the  same  goal— old  age  and  the  grave. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  a  fancy  to  adorn 
and  gild  this  narrow  and  sombre  frame- 
work, and  it  seems  to  me  that  my  days 
of  youth  and  exhilaration  are  so  many 
spoils  taken  from  the  common  enemy — 
fleeting  time ! 

But  let  us  leave  your  sermons  and  my 
Epicurean  philosophy. 

We  started  at  rather  a  rapid  pace,  not- 
withstanding my  father's  announcing  that 
we  had  a  long  journey  before  us.  How 
restrain  three-score  mettlesome  horses, 
exciting  each  other,  and  breathing  in 
and  out  as  it  were  fire,  which  enveloped 
them  all  ^ 


When  we  came  to  a  considerable  as* 
cent,  and  our  horses  were  somewhat 
quieter,  I  thanked  Lady  Rosamond  for 
die  delicacy  shown  in  the  selection  of 
our  numerous  companions.  There  were 
just  women  enough  to  prevent  her  and 
myself  from  being  eccentric  heroines,  not 
enough  to  annoy  and  hinder  us.  As  to 
the  men,  it  was  a  skilful  mingling  of 
those  who  aspired  to  my  hand  and  those 
who,  unable  to  aspire  to  it,  aspired  at 
least  to  please  me ;  so  that  nobody  could 
think  that  Malcolm  had  any  more  right 
to  pay  me  attention  than  the  others.  On 
the  contrary,  he  continued,  as  at  Rome,  to 
keep  at  a  distance  and  say  very  little  to  me. 

"  You  see,"  said  his  mother,  "  that  he 
has  been  informed  of  nothing,  and  is  no 
more  bold  than  usual.  I  ask  for  him  to- 
day but  one  small  favor,  which  is  that 
you  will  not  let  yourself  be  so  confused 
by  the  prattle  of  the  others  that  you  will 
fail  to  notice  how  touching  is  his  reserve 
and  how  exquisite  his  silence.  Since  he 
will  do  nothing  to  attract  your  attention, 
you  ought  to  be  just  and  generous  enough 
to  grant  him,  unknown  to  himself,  a  little 
more  than  to  the  others." 

I  promised  to  do  my  best,  while  I  sat- 
isfied the  maternal  pride  of  Lady  Rosa- 
mond by  my  praises  of  Malcolm ;  first  of 
his  horse,  which  was,  without  dispute,  a 
marvel ;  and  then  of  his  management  of 
it,  which  was  beyond  fault ;  finally,  of  his 
figure  and  his  distinguished  air,  which 
few  men  of  fashion  could  rival. 

However,  I  wanted  to  talk  with  him  a 
little,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
singing  corresponded  with  the  feathers ; 
but  I  found  it  impossible.  Nobody  gave 
me  a  moment's  leisure  to  encourage  him 
to  approach  me,  or  to  let  me  find  myself 
accidentally  by  bis  side. 

We  stopped  at  a  rustic  inn  for  break- 
fast He  took  care  to  keep  far  away 
from  me,  and  I  own  that  I  thought  that 
excessive^  for  I  imagine  Lady  Rosamond 
did  not  suppose  that  I  was  going  to  make 
advances  to  this  cherubic  Highlander, 
five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  with  a  black 
frizzled  beard  up  to  his  ears. 

I  talked  a  good  deal  with  the  little 
abbe,  who  made  me  fifty-three  declarations 
in  less  than  an  hour  in  the  face  of  the. 
whole  company.  He  might  have  given 
Malcolm  a  little  of  his  Italian  exuberance. 

Malcolm  contented  himself  with  laugh* 
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ing  when  I  langbcd,  lookinsr  at  what  I 
looked  at,  not  eating  what  I  declined — in 
short,  with  conscientiously  peifoniiing 
his  part  of  a  man  stupefied  by  admiration. 
*  After  breakfast  we  started,  the  Mar- 
chioness G continually  at  my  heels, 

which  annoyed  me  to  the  point  of  begging 
her  husband  to  talk  to  the  two  little 
English  girls,  who  received  him  as  a  mes- 
senger from  heaven.  But  think  of  the 
caprice  or  the  malice  of  the  Marchioness ! 
For  all  that  she  did  not  leave  me  for  the 
length  of  a  sole,  or,  I  should  say,  of  a 
horse-shoe. 

.  Not  in  the  least  jealous  of  these  two 
little  girls,  who  held  her  husband  captive 
with  clouds  of  uncurled  blonde  hair 
and  sentences  hissed  out  like  the  cries  of 
a  tomtit,  she  set  about  doing  all  the  ira- 
pmdeut  and  dangerous  things  which  I  did 
on  purpose  to  get  rid  of  her.  She  g.il- 
loped  on  the  edges  of  precipices,  she 
trotted  fast  down  steep  hills,  she  leaped 
over  dead  trees  lying  across  the  path ;  in 
short,  she  was  determined  to  share  with 
me  the  honore  of  intrepidity,  all  for  the 
sake  of  making  her  husband  believe  she 
was  as  courageous  as  I,  while  every  min- 
ute she  was  turning  pale  with  fear,  and 
grinding  her  teeth  and  shutting  her  eyes 
at  every  new  example  of  foolhardiness 
which  I  set  her. 

I,  who  like  adventures,  did  not  spare 
her  feelings,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
my  father,  who  gave  me  a  good  scolding 
and  put  me  on  my  paces,  the  poor  Mar- 
quis would  assuredly  have  been  a  wid- 
ower at  this  present  time. 

We  had  reached  Chartreuse,  and  the 
day  threatened  to  close  without  my  hear- 
ing a  sensible  word  fall  from  the  lips  of 
my  future  betrot/ied,  when  chance,  which 
is  sometimes  a  great  worker  in  the  drama 
of  our  destinies,  brought  about  a  tete-a-tete 
between  Malcolm  and  mysef 

I  say  a  tete-a-tete,  although  there  were 
three  of  us.  But  as  the  third  belonged 
to  a  class  which  I  call  strangers  to  the 
realm  in  which  I  live,  I  considered  him 
only  as  a  supernumerary  in  a  theatrical 
scene. 

In  a  word,  this  supernumerary  was  a 
singular  man,  and  I  do  not  know  why  I 
do  not  describe  him.  Some  one  else 
can  paint  rocks,  plants,  and  clouds  for 
you ;  I  am  not  a  landscapist ;  I  confine 
myself  to  ffenre  painting. 


You  must  know  that  almost  all  the 
men  had  gone  into  the  convent,  from 
which  the  gentler  sex  seemed  to  be  de- 
liberately shut  out ;  and  there  remained 
with  us  only  those  who  had  previously 
seen  the  interior  of  the  convent,  and  who 
were  polite  enough  not  to  leave  us  alone. 

I  had  seen  Malcolm  turn  into  another 
path,  and  pretending  not  to  have  noticed 
It,  I  went  that  way,  thinking  that  he 
would  see  me  and  slacken  his  pace,  as 
with  graceful  agility  he  mounted  an  ugly 
rock,  which  his  cousins,  the  little  English 
girls,  had  pronounced  "  beautiful ;"  they 
are  romantic. 

But  the  path  leading  to  this  vile  rock 
Avas  so  shut  in  by  trees  that  Malcolm  did 
not  see  me  at  all,  and  when  I  reached 
the  top  I  found  him  seated  at  the  side  of 
a  kind  of  colporteur,  a  man  thirty  or 
forty  years  old,  with  dusty  boots  under 
patched  trousers,  a  gray  vest,  a  straw 
hat  in  a  sorrowful  plight,  uncombed  hair, 
a  savage-looking  beard,  no  glo^s,  and 
quantities  of  traps,  part  on  his  own  back, 
part  on  a  mule  feeding  at  a  little  distance. 

On  seeing  me  Malcolm  gave  a  cry  of 
surprise,  turned  red,  turned  pale,  stam- 
mered— in  short,  did  everything  which  a 
man  over  head  and  ears  in  love  ought 
to  do. 

On  my  part  I  made  a  little  exclamation 
of  surprise,  and  got  up  a  blush ;  but  it 
was  sp  much  lost  labor,  and  I  sat  down 
on  the  spot  where  I  found  myself,  for  I 
was  completely  out  of  breath. 

He  then  took  courage  to  come  near 
me,  and  enter  into  conversation,  while 
the  man  of  the  many  traps  lay  down  on 
the  grass  without  ceremony  ten  steps 
from  us,  after  having  shaken  hands  with 
Malcolm — a  thing  which  greatly  aston- 
ished me,  and  does  still. 

I  asked  him  if  this  person  were  a 
brigand  chief  of  his  acquaintance,  for  if 
so  i  was  crazy  to  be  introduced  to  him. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  he  is  only  a  trav- 
elling naturalist" 

"What,"  I  exclaimed  in  fright,  *<a 
savant f " 

"  No,  no,"  he  answered,  smiling,  "  a 
seller  of  curiosities." 

"Dear  me!  how  you  frightened  me." 

"  It  seems  that  you  were  not  joking 
this  morning  when  you  said  that  you 
had  a  horror  of  what  are  called  natui*al 
sciences." 
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"  Of  all  scieDces.    Very  decidedly." 

"But — if— would  you  not  like  some 
fine  mineralogical  specimens  t " 

*  *  Of  stupid  stones  t  No.  That  is  too 
flat.  Let  your  stone  peddler  take  his 
nap,  while  you  explain  to  me,  in  any  way 
you  choose,  provided  it  be  amusing/ how 
you  came  to  shake  hands  with  this  man 
without  any  gloves." 

"Because 'I  have  known  him  for  a 
long  time.  He  is  a  very  respectable 
man." 

"That  may  be — but— dear  me,  are 
you  going  to  be  a  savant  f  " 

This  escaped  me  involuntarily.  It  was 
a  horrid  blunder,  but  Malcolm  answered 
it  with  a  worse. 

"If  I  were — the  moment  you  dis- 
liked it"— 

So  then,  in  the  very  outset  of  the  con- 
versation which  I  was  going  to  manage 
so  adroitly,  I  had  told  him  everything 
which  I  had  agreed  not  to  know,  and 
had  made  him  tell  me  everything  which 
be  had  promised  to  keep  from  me. 

After  these  two  remarkably  stupid 
speeches,  provocation  on  the  one  part 
and  declaration  on  the  other,  I  queried  if 
the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  not  to  run 
away ;  but  I  saw  that  luckily  Malcolm  was 
quite  unconscious  of  what  had  escaped 
him,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  appear 
not  to  have  heard  him. 

I  prattled  away  carelessly  about  all 
sorts  of  absurd  things,  so  as  to  draw  out 
this  timid  or  prudent  Malcolm.  The 
presence  of  the  man  asleep  ten  feet  from 
us  was  very  comical ;  he  seemed  to  be 
providentially  improvised  to  cover  up 
the  impropriety  of  a  tele-d-tele  with  him — 
whom,  perhaps,  I  shall  never  marry,  but 
whom  I  have  not  refused  to  marry — thus 
placing  the  handsome  Malcolm  nearer 
my  heart  and  hand  than  I  have  ever 
allowed  any  other  man  to  insinuate  him- 
self. 

However,  this  witness  of  the  inter- 
view was  only  there  for  appearance' 
sake,  for  he  did  not  condescend  to  notice 
my  presence.     He  snored  all  the  time. 

I  was  near  enough  to  see  his  singular 
figure,  which  was  neither  ugly  nor  hand- 
some, neither  young  nor  old,  but  with  an 
aristocratic  look  which  did  not  agree  with 
his  dress,  and  as  that  shake  of  the  hand 
given  him  by  the  Scottish  nobleman  was 
running  through  my  mind,  it   flashed 


across  me  that  be  was  some  Highlander 
of  his  clan,  wandering  like  us  under 
Italian  skies. 

You  will  wonder  why  I  noticed  this 
man  so  much,  and  had  so  much  curiosity 
about  him.     I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

I  have  a  dreadful  fear  that  Malcolm 
may  prove  to  be  an  equalitarian,  a  social- 
istic philosopher,  or  Jacobin ;  and  my 
terror  is  not  yet  dissipated,  for  our  frank 
Malcolm  has  contrived  to  elude  all  my 
questions  about  this  friend,  this  myste- 
rious companion,  this  brother — -freetnason^ 
perhaps  1  He  has  always  succeeded  in 
parrying  my  attacks,  and  I  have  never 
dared  to  say,  "  Is  it  possible,  alas,  that 
you  are  a  radical  t "  It  was  full  enough 
to  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  ask  if  he 
were  a  savant,  A  second  question  about 
himself,  a  second  answer  from  him  like 
the  first,  and  there  would  be  nothing  left 
for  us  but  to  go  and  ask  the  blessing  of 
our  parents  under  a  tree,  calling  Heaven 
and  the  little  abbe  to  witness,  or  else  to 
break  off  the  whole  matter  on  account 
of  incompatibility  of  temper. 

From  all  this  it  seems  to  me  that  Mal- 
colm is  not  open,  and  is  more  subtle  than 
he  appears.  I  feel  very  easy  about  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  for  I  had  been  afraid  that 
he  was  too  simple ;  on  the  other — but  we 
will  see ! 

The  remainder  of  the  day  we  spent  at 
Lady  Rosamond's,  where  there  was  a 
large  dinner  party. 

I  was  furious  at  first  at  seeing  the 
ladies  in  full  dress.  My  father  took  a 
notion  not  to  let  me  go  home  to  dress. 
He  is  still  the  best  of  father,  but  he  com- 
plains and  fidgets  when  I  make  people 
wait  for  me,  so  that  everybody  no- 
tices it 

Fortunately,  the  delicious  Lady  Rosa- 
mond had  foreseen  it  all  When  I  went 
to  my  chamber  I  found  my  Italian  dress- 
ing maid  and  a  dozen  of  my  bandboxes, 
so  that  I  could  choose  my  prettiest  dress 
for  the  occasion. 

So  I  was  very  fine,  all  in  laces  and  rib- 
bons from  head  to  foot,  with  seven  yards 
of  pettiQoats  ;  and  there  is  nothing  like 
that  to  put  a  body  at  ease. 

We  ate  a  good  deal,  laughed  a  good 
deal,  and  danced  a  good  deal.  Papa 
slept  in  a  boudoir  to  the  sound  of  the 
violins,  which  allowed  me  to  stay  till 
midnight 
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There,  my  dear,  is  my  day's  history. 

We  haveplanned  a  drive  to  the  Corso — 
tfaeBois  deBooIogDe  of  Florence — where 
everybody  goes.  After  that  we  are  to 
go  to  the  play,  which  is  not  mach  in  itself, 
bat  where  people  talk.  And  then  din- 
ners, soirees,  balls — in  short,  I  have  a  very 
good  time,  and  meditate  upon  matrimony 
between  the  mazourkas. 

Yomr  friend,  Flayia  de  Keb. 


SXTBACT  FBOM  THE  REPLY  OP  BOBERTINE. 

PAms,  April  10th,  185-. 

As  to  the  account  of  year  marriage, 
ab,  my  dear  little  bird,  will  you  never  be 
serious  t 

Let  us  hope  that  the  handsome  Malcolm 
will  pat  a  little  love  into  this  sleeping 
heart,  and  the  delicioas  Lady  Rosamond 
a  little  gravity  into  this  giddy  head. 

I  trust  that  your  coming  reply  will 
'Shed  light  upon  the  great  mystery  of  the 
shaking  hands  with  a  man  without  gloves. 
Whew!  This  is  something  serious. 
Suppose  Malcolm  should  turn  out  to  be 
a  democrat  / 

I  wish  that  he  might  be  in  some  meas- 
ure, and  that  he  may  succeed  in  hiding 
it  from  you  until  he  shall  have  gained 
enough  influence  over  you  to  make  you 
comprehend  that  ultra  views  are  worth 
nothing,  and  that  we  live  in  an  age  when 
a  man  without  gloves  is  nevertheless  a 
man. 

But  it  is  too  soon  to  advance  so  haz- 
ardous a  proposition.  I  will  keep  silent 
and  wait  the  progress  of  the  romance. 

Your  way  of  seeing  Italy  is  chai*ming 
to  m^.  How  instructive  to  me  are  your 
travels!  Well,  they  will  be  profitable 
enough  to  you  if  you  bring  back  a  hand- 
some and  good  husband. 

I  am  as  much  interested  in  Malcolm  as 
it  is  possible  to  be  interested  in  a  rash 
man  who  is  seeking  peifection  in  a  mass 
of  millinery. 

And  his  mother — is  she,  too,  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  your  high  minded- 
ness  and  modesty  are  enough  to  make 
her  son  happy  ? 

My  deal*,  you  are  flattered  enough ;  I 
wish  to  tell  you  the  tiiith,  since  it  is  set- 
tled, moreover,  that  you  love  me  a  little 
more  than  the  first-comer,  on  account  of 
my  rough  frankness.  That  amuses  you 
and  '*  does  you  good,''  as  the  old  women 


say.  I  am  always  hoping  that  it  may  in- 
deed do  you  good ;  or,  at  least,  that  yoa 
will  lay  aside  a  little  of  this  frivolity,  and 
that,  underneath  it  all,  you  will  care  as 
much  for  happiness  and  truth  as  any  one 
— more  perhaps ;  who  knows  t 

Heaven  would  be  very  inconsistent  if 
it  should  have  endowed  a  creature  with 
so  many  irresistible  charms,  and  left  out 
nothing  but  heart  and  sense.  That  can- 
not be,  you  dear,  adorable  girl ! 

You  are  good,  and  right  minded,  and 
generous,  are  you  not?  Yes,  you  will 
love,  and  you  will  deserve  the  love  you 
inspire  as  soon  as  you  return  it 

I  say  nothing  of  myself.  It  is  always 
the  same  story — a  good  husband  whom 
I  love  dearly,  children  whom  I  idolize, 
eta,  etc. 

[to  BI  COIfTXHUXO.] 


GomhlU  Magarine. 
THE   PRUSSIAN  ARMY. 

In  Prussia  the  history  of  the  army  is, 
more  than  in  any  other  Continental  State, 
also  that  of  the  constitution.  The  Prus- 
sian sovereigns  succeeded  very  eai*ly  in 
breakmg  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and 
consequently  the  military  organization 
rapidly  passed  from  the  feudal  system  to 
that  of  the  standing  army,  and  finally,  as 
popular  institutions  began  to  predomi- 
nate, to  that  of  the  Landwehr.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
these  successive  changes,  and  thereby 
enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  pres- 
ent military  system  of  Prussia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Thhty  Years' 
War  the  Prussian  army  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  Mercenaiy  levies  occupied  the  place 
of  national  troops,  and  acted  as  a  scourge 
rather  than  as  a  defence  to  the  country. 
As  the  Government  was  unable  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  funds  for  paying  them 
in  ca^h,  they  were  directed  to  take  what 
was  due  to  them  in  kind,  from  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  stationed,  which 
naturally  led  to  great  abuses ;  so  that 
whenever  a  detachment  approached  a 
village  the  inhabitants  used  to  ring  the 
alarm-bell,  and  remove  their  property,  in 
order  to  secure  it  against  the  rapacity  of 
their  so-called  defenders.  Nor  were  these 
troops  even  under'the  dh'ect  command  of 
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•the  sovereign  of  the  country ;  they  swore 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  bore  his  arms  on  their  banners.  In 
the  province  of  Prussia  alone  was  the  old 
military  organization  maintained,  though 
even  there  it  was  so  only  in  form.  A  mus- 
ter report  of  1622  complains  that  "the 
nobles,  instead  of  coming  forward  them- 
selves, sent  cobUers,  tailors,  schoolmas- 
ters, and  other  mechanics  (Handwerker)  / 
free  menials  and  others  came  in  ragged 
clothes,  pointed  caps,  and  the  like,  and 
were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  riding 
or  the  use  of  arms  " 

The  Grand  Duke  Frederick  William, 
surnamed  the  Great,  set  himself  ener- 
getically to  the  reforming  of  these  abuses 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  (1640). 
Hitherto  the  colonels  of  regiments  had 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  appointing  their 
own  officers.  This  privilege  the  Grand 
Duke  abolished,  and  took  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  officers  into  his  own 
hands.  That  in  doing  so  he  did  not  fa- 
vor the  nobles  is  proved  by  the  history 
of  that  most  celebrated  of  tailor's  boys, 
Dei-fflinger,  whom  he  raised  from  a  pri- 
vate soldier  to  a  field-marshal.  He  also 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  national 
army  by  assigning  a  separate  recruiting 
district  for  each  regiment.  It  is  true  that 
besides  these  home  regiments  there  were 
also  foreign  ones ;  but  these  only  existed 
in  time  of  war,  and  were  always  disband- 
ed directly  peace  was  declared.  The  same 
Grand  Duke  introduced  the  principle  of 
a  reserve.  In  1654  he  ordered  each  vil- 
lage to  receive  a  ceilain  number  of  sol- 
diers, who  had  completed  their  term  of 
service,  and  were  provided  with  certifi- 
cates of  good  conduct.  These  soldiers 
were  to  be  kept  ready  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  when  required,  and  were  ex- 
empt from  taxes,  lived  rent  free,  were 
provided  with  corn  and  beer,  and  received 
three  thalers  a  year  as  pay — were,  in  fact, 
given  every  advantage  that  could  induce 
them  to  remain  in  the  country.  At  the 
same  time,  enlistment  into  a  foreign  army 
was  strictly  forbidden,  and  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  against  it. 

Frederick,  the  first  King  of  Prussia, 
introduced  a  new  element  into  the  army 
— that  of  the  militia.  In  every  town  and 
village  not  belonging  to  a  noble,  all  the 
male  inhabitants,  of  from  eighteen  to 
forty  years  of  age,  were  entered  in  a  list 


and  divided  into  companies,  which  were 
drilled  by  sergeants  from  the  regular 
army.  These  drills  occupied  two  hours 
in  every  week,  and  during  drill  the  mili- 
tiaman was  provided  with  a  uniform  and 
a  gun  by  the  authorities,  together  with  a 
sword,  which  he  was  allowed  to  keep. 
The  period  of  service  was  five  years, 
and  those  who  served  in  the  militia 
were  exempt  from  other  military  ser- 
vice. The  militia  companies  were  com- 
manded by  officers  who  had  formerly 
served  in  the  army,  and  were  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  country.  In  time  of  war 
the  militia  was  used  for  garrisoning  for- 
tresses and  defending  the  frontier,  and  it 
was  distinctly  stipulated  that  it  was  never 
to  be  taken  out  of  Prussia.  The  regula- 
tion for  the  militia,  which  was  issued  in 
1703,  was  the  first  step,  both  in  Prussia 
and  the  rest  of  Germany,  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  national  army. 

Frederick  William  I.,  the  second  king, 
looked  upon  this  institution  from  his  own 
exclusively  military  point  of  view.  He 
abolished  it  directly  after  his  accession, 
and  even  announced  that  any  one  using 
the  word  "militia"  in  an  official  corre- 
spondence would  be  fined  one  hundred 
ducats.  That  the  defensive  force  of  the 
nation  should  rest  on  a  combination  of 
the  classes  constituting  it,  that  besides 
money,  the  country  should  also  offisr 
up  for  the  good  of  the  State  the  strength 
of  its  male  population,  and  that  by  this 
means  whole  armies  would  spring  up  as 
if  by  magic,  he  could  not  understand. 
He  only  believed  in  an  army  which  would 
be  always  on  active  service,  thoroughly 
drilled  and  dressed,  and  ready  to  'go  to 
battle  at  any  moment  These  qualities 
were  instilled  into  the  standing  army 
with  such  merciless  severity  that  the 
military  service  began  to  be  held  in  hor- 
ror among  the  people,  and  numbers  of 
young  men  fied  the  country  to  avoid  the 
conscription.  At  length  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  depopula- 
tion, to  abolish  the  system  of  home  en- 
listment altogether.  Thus  was  not  only 
the  old  system  of  mercenary  levies  re- 
stored in  its  worst  form,  but  the  king 
sought  a  fresh  guarantee  of  the  loyalty 
and  submission  of  his  army  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  corps  of  officers  accord- 
ing to  a  new  principle.  He  made  this 
corps  a  sort  of  dose  profession,  recraited 
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almost  exclusively  from  the  nobility,  who 
were  brought  up  to  it  from  their  youth 
upwards,  as  pages  or  cadets  ;  and  he  cul- 
tivated the  esprit  de  corps  amoug  them  by 
making  the  higher  ranks  only  attainable 
by  those  who  belonged  to  their  own 
body,  from  which  the  common  soldier 
was  rigorously  excluded.  This  was  the 
origin  of  what  is  now  known  asi  Junker- 
dom — a  class  of  men  brought  up  at  court, 
devoted  to  the  sovereign,  but  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  people,  whom 
it  heartily  despised. 

Such  were  the  elements  out  of  which 
was  developed  the  army  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  which  has  obtained  a  very  unde- 
served fame  from  the  writings  of  roman- 
tic historians.  It  performed  prodigies  of 
valor,  no  doubt,  but  it  certainly  did  not 
contribute  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 
realization  of  those  principles  of  freedom 
and  civilization  which  characterize  the 
political  tendencies  of  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  middle  class 
was  still  excluded  from  the  army  ;  Fred- 
erick, with  characteristic  astuteness,  giv- 
ing the  preference  in  appointing  his  of- 
ficers to  the  Junker,  whose  only  wealth 
was  his  sword  and  only  profession  that  of 
war,  and  who  would  follow  him  with 
blind  obedience  to  the  field,  rather  than 
to  the  independent  and  thinking  citizen, 
who  could  at  any  time  leave  the  army  for 
some  more  congenial  pursuit  when  its 
discipline  or  the  service  on  which  it  was 
employed  became  distasteful  to  him.  The 
result  was  that  all  respectable  people  in 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  avoided  the 
array  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  became 
a  refuge  for  vagabonds  and  criminals  of 
every  description,  who  could  only  be  re- 
duced to  discipline  by  blows.  "Those 
who  do  not  obey  their  parents  must  obey 
the  but-en4  of  the  musket,"  was  in  those 
days  the  fatherly  warning  of  respectable 
citizens ;  and  a  contemporary  official  doc- 
ument, which  is  by  no  means  unique  of 
its  kind,  sets  forth  how  **a  man  who, 
after  endless  punishments,  had  been  found 
quite  incon-igible,  and  utterly  useless  to 
the  world,  was  at  once  to  be  enlisted  in 
the  royal  and  highly  laudable  (hochldbiiche) 
regiment  of  artillery  at  Magdeburg." 

The  corps  of  officers  also  degenerated 
to  a  frightful  extent.  As  the  miserably 
scanty  pay  of  the  lieutenants  was  far  from 
being  in  relation  with  their  wants  and 


habits,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
many  humiliations,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  usurers,  who  advanced  money  to  them 
on  the  chance  of  their  promotion.  The 
post  of  commander  of  a  company,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  so  lucrative,  that  even 
generals  preferred  to  retain  it  rather  than 
take  the  command  of  a  division.  The 
reason  of  this  was  that  the  money  for  the 
pay,  the  horses,  and  the  clothing  of  a 
company  was  placed  at  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  its  commander,  who,  after  spend- 
ing on  his  company  as  much  of  this  sum 
as  he  thought  fit  (usually  very  little),  was 
allowed  to  pocket  the  balance.  In  this 
way  many  commanders  of  comf)anies 
made  from  three  to  four  thousand  tiialers 
a  year.  The  results  of  this  system  on 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soldier  were 
oft/Cn  lamentable.  Outwardly,  he  seemed 
to  be  decently  dressed;  but  his  under- 
clothing was  of  the  most  scanty  kind,  his 
uniform  was  of  the  thinnest  cloth,  and 
he  was  never  allowed  a  cloak.  Fortu- 
nately, in  time  of  peace,  he  had  but  sel- 
dom to  wear  his  uniform.  The  com- 
mander, although  drawing  pay  for  his 
men  all  the  year  round,  used  to  send 
them  away  ''  on  furlough "  for  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  during  which 
period  they  had  to  earn  their  living  as 
they  could,  not  being  allowed  to  touch  a 
farthing  of  their  pay.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  how  by  this  means  both  officers 
and  men  became  corrupt,  vicious,  and  in- 
efficient 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  army  under 
the  great  king,  and  such  it  remained  in 
all  important  points  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  vain  did 
the  thunder  of  the  French  revolution 
roar  in  the  ears  of  Frederick  William  II. ; 
it  was  under  his  rule  that  the  degeneracy 
of  the  officers  and  the  decline  of  the  ar- 
my reached  its  lowest  level.  All  the  pas- 
quinades and  broadsheets  which  were  at 
that  time  directed  against  "  King  Saul  of 
Cannon-land  "  (the  most  popular  of  the 
sovereign's  many  nicknames)  describe  in 
strong  terms  the  immorality  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  Prussian  officers.  Hock,  af- 
terwards the  hero  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1813-15,  was  dismissed  the 
service  under  Frederick  the  Great,  be- 
cause he  had  called  his  captain  a  thief 
when  he  saw  him  stealing  an  altar-cover 
from  a  chm*ch,   and  similar  scandalous 
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occurrences  in  the  army  were  notoriously 
frequent.  The  journals  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Prussian  generals  who  en- 
tered the  service  towards  the  end  of  the 
eigthteenth  century  are  full  of  earnest 
forebodings  as  to  the  consequences  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  which  were  fully 
justified  by  the  battle  of  Jena. 

The  above  retrospect  was  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  into  prominence  two  facts, 
which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in 
considerinfif  the  present  military  organi- 
sation of  Prussia.  The  first  is,  that  the 
participation  of  the  whole  of  the  nation 
in  the  defence  of  the  country,  which  is 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Prus- 
sian military  system,  and  ultimately  took 
the  form  of  the  Landwehr,  is  no  new 
thing,  but  existed  in  principle  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  under  the  Grand 
Duke  Frederick  William  and  his  succes- 
sors: the  second,  that  Junkerdom  has 
also  long  been  more  firmly  established  in 
the  Prussian  army  than  anywhere  else, 
and  is  to  this  day  characteristic  of  it, 
notwithstanding  the  revolutions  it  has 
gone  through.  The  storm  which  broke 
over  the  land  in  1806,  for  instance,  shook 
the  army  to  its  very  roots.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  unfortunate  battle  we  have 
named,  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  ap- 
pointed, for  the  purpose  of  weeding  the 
corps  of  officers  of  those  who  had  dis- 
graced it,  and  it  did  its  work  thoroughly 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks. 
Important  reforms  followed,  among  which 
was  the  regulation  by  which  common 
soldiers  might  be  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  officer,  but  only  "  so  long  as  the  war 
lasted."  Immediately  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  a  "  Military  Reorganiza- 
tion Committee  "  was  established  under 
Scharnhorst,  which  ordered  the  abolition 
of  degrading  punishments,  and  altered 
the  system  of  recruiting.  The  financial 
administration  of  the  army  was  taken 
from  the  captains,  and  a  separate  organi- 
zation for  that  purpose  was  introduced. 
The  most  important  changes,  however, 
were  caused  by  the  provision  introduced 
by  Napoleon  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  by 
which  Prussia — which  had  hitherto  had 
an  army  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand men — was  bound  to  reduce  it  to 
forty-two  thousand  men.  This  condition, 
which  was  strictly  enforced,  was  the 
great  difficulty  with  which  all  the  numer- 


ous plans  of  reorganization  which  suo* 
ceeded  one  another  between  1806  and 
1812  had  to  deal.  We  shall  only  here 
touch  upon  these  plans  in  so  far  as  they 
bear  upon  the  present  system.  Scharn* 
horst's  original  plan  of  making  an  army 
of  I'eserve  out  of  the  militia  was  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  Emperor,  who  put  a  de 
cisive  veto  upon  it,  so  that  the  only  ap* 
proach  to  a  reserve  which  could  be  form- 
ed consisted  of  the  civic  guards  and 
shooting  societies,  although  even  here 
many  obstacles  were  created  by  French 
distrust  The  means  adopted  for  strength- 
ening the  standing  army  were  more  sue- 
cessful.  For  this  purpose  the  Krumper 
system  was  adopted.  The  term  Krumper 
was  applied  to  the  soldiers  in  a  regimen- 
tal district  or  "  canton  "  who  were  avail- 
able for  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  army 
when  the  stock  of  men  on  furlous:h  was 
exhausted.  The  number  of  these  KrUm- 
pers  was  now  considerably  increased  by 
discharging  efficient  soldiers  before  the 
completion  of  their  term  of  service,  and 
putting  recruits  in  their  places.  Even 
men  on  furlough  were  replaced  by  recruits, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  at  least  five  men 
a  month  were  to  be  sent  on  furlough  in 
every  company.  Finally,  '*  drill-depots'* 
were  formed,  with  a  staff  of  soldiers  who 
had  completed  their  terms  of  service,  the 
establishment  being  filled  up  with  re- 
cruits at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  bat- 
talion. Every  month  discharges  were 
given  to  those  who  had  the  longest  ser- 
vice, the  result  of  which  was  that  each 
recruit  remained  about  two  years  in  these 
depots.  By  this  system  every  regiment 
was  made  to  consist  of  the  peace  estab- 
lishment, the  war  establishment,  a  reserve 
of  twenty  men  per  company,  the  drilled 
Kiiimpers  in  the  cantons,  and  the  depdt 
Thus,  in  three  years'  time,  Pi*ussia  had  a 
force  at  her  disposal  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  well-drilled  men,  and  had 
also  provided  herself  with  sufficient  arms 
for  the  militia,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
called  out  in  case  of  war.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  a  heavy  blow  to  this  young  organi- 
zation when,  in  1812,  Prussia  was  com- 
pelled to  send  full  one  half  of  the  army 
of  forty-two  thousand  men  to  which  she 
was  restricted  by  treaty  with  the  French 
troops  into  Russia,  and  saw  one  .half 
only  of  those  she  sent  return ;  but  the 
latter  were  inui*ed  to  war  and  bardshipy 
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and  the  great  year  1813  had  already  be- 
gnn. 

The  patriotic  enthasiasm  which  swept 
over  Prussia  in  1813  soon  carried  the 
weak  and  hesitating  king  along  with  it, 
and  he  gave' the  national  rising  the  force 
of  law  by  the  important  decrees  of  the 
17th  of  March.  On  that  day  an  appeal 
was  addressed  to  the  Prussian  people  by 
the  king  from  Breslau,  together  with  the 
•*  Regulation  for  the  Organization  of  the 
Landwehr."  The  latter  provided  that 
the  Landwehr  should  be  raised  by  prov- 
inces, and  be  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  highest  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties in  each  province.  To  every  district 
was  assigned  a  detachment  of  the  Land- 
wehr proportionate  to  its  population,  and 
having  no  connection  with  other  dis- 
tricts. The  Landwehr  was  to  be  formed 
of  volunteers,  but  if  these  did  not  come 
forward  in  sufficient  numbers,  the  ranks 
were  to  be  filled  by  lot  from  the  whole 
of  the  population  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
forty.  The  Landwehrmen  were  to  pro- 
vide their  own  uniforms,  or  be  clothed 
by  the  district  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  they  were  to  be  provided  only  with 
such  arms  by  the  State  as  could  not  be 
manufactured  in  the  districts.  They  were 
not  to  receive  any  pay  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  their  districts,  and  during 
drill  the  district  was  bound  to  compen- 
sate them  for  their  loss  of  time.  When 
the  Landwehr  was  employed  out  of  its 
district,  it  was  to  be  paid  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  standing  army.  The  officers 
were  to  be  selected,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  king,  by  the  district  com- 
mittees, consisting  of  two  landowners, 
a  representative  of  the  town  population, 
and  one  of  the  country  population,  the 
last  two  being  elected  by  the  Government. 
.The  officers  and  men  were  to  have  the 
same  rank  and  privileges  as  the  standing 
army.  The  Landwehr  was  td  consist  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  the  former  being 
divided  into  regiments  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy  -  eight  men  each,  and  the 
latter  into  divisions  of  ninety  -  nine 
hundred  and  eight  men.  The  chief 
point  in  which  this  Landwehr  differed 
from  the  later  ones  is  that  it  was  essen- 
tially an  organization  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  at  home,  and  was  therefore 
a  kind  of  militia  formed  to  act  as  an 


auxiliary  to  the  standing  army.  It  in 
clear  from  the  wording  of  the  decree  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  sending  the 
Landwehr  into  the  field  in  separate  di* 
visions.  As  for  the  "  Landsturm,"  whose 
revolutionary  organization  was  never  put 
to  the  proof,  it  was  expressly  provided 
that  it  should  only  be  employed  in  the 
home  districts.  This  system  has  been 
found  fault  with  by  many  as  too  revolu- 
tionary and  democratic,  and  is  to  this 
day  condemned  by  Pnissian  conserva- 
tives as  leading  to  nothing  but  the 
most  hopeless  anarchy ;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  has  brilliantly  withstood  the 
test  of  practical  experience,  as  the  days 
of  Grossbeeren  and  Hagelsberg,  of  Leip- 
zig, Liegnitz,  and  Waterloo  have  proved. 

The  six  provinces  east  of  the  Elbe  fur- 
nished one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  for  the  Landwehr ;  the  contingent 
of  the  reconquered  provinces  west  of 
the  Elbe  was  insignificant.  The  present 
province  of  Westphalia,  especially,  show- 
ed little  interest  in  the  institution,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  very  man  who  fifty 
years  later  advocated  with  the  greatest 
pei*sistence  and  enthusiasm  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  old  Landwehr — the  deputy, 
Herr  Waldeck — is  at  the  same  time  a 
son  of  the  **red  land"  of  Westphalia. 
Of  the  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  seventy  -  five  thousand 
were  drafted  in  1813  by  regiments  into 
the  brigades  of  the  standing  array,  and 
the  remainder  were  employed  in  besiec:- 
ing  the  fortresses  which  still  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  old 
spirit  of  caste,  however,  soon  revived  in 
the  midst  of  the  glorious  battles  of  this 
eventful  year.  On  the  21st  of  August 
a  royal  decree  was  issued,  providing  that 
"  when  officers  of  the  Landwehr  asso- 
ciated with  officers  of  the  standing  army, 
the  former  should  always  be  considered 
as  the  juniors  of  their  respective  ranks, 
without  regard  to  the  dates  of  their  com- 
missions"— an  order  which  was  the  more 
unjustifiable  that  most  of  the  officers  of 
the  Landwehr  had  previously  served  in 
the  regular  army,  and  that  of  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  staff  officers 
and  others  of  high  rank  in  the  Land- 
wehr ^ve  only  had  been  civilians  before 
they  received  their  commissions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1814  the 
enemy  had  been  thrown  back  across  the 
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Khine,  the  country  was  free,  and  the 
signal  object  for  which  the  Landwehr 
had  been  called  was  fulfilled.  It  had  suf- 
fered great  losses,  notwithstanding  which 
it  was  still  employed  in  besieging  fortress- 
es, and  the  poilion  of  it  which  had  been 
attached  to  the  regular  army  continued 
to  serve  in  the  subsequent  campaigns, 
though  it  got  no  credit  for  its  achieve- 
ments. Meanwhile,  both  in  the  king's 
council  and  at  headquarters,  great  efforts 
were  made  by  the  reactionists  to  procure 
the  abolition,  or  at  least  the  thorough  re- 
modelling, of  this  inconvenient  organi- 
zation. Accordingly,  directly  peace  was 
concluded,  the  Landwehr  regiments  from 
the  provinces  east  of  the  Elbe  were  dis- 
missed with  thanks  to  their  homes,  leav- 
ing only  a  staff  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men  in  each  battalion,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  proceeded  with.  A  new  decree 
was  issued  on  the  3d  of  September,  1814, 
but  before  it  was  fully  carried  out,  Napo- 
leon returned  to  France,  and  the  war  of 
1815  began  ;  so  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary again  to  call  out  the  Landwehr, 
which  was  organized  according  to  the 
old  system,  and  then  marched,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  thousand  strong, 
against  the  enemy.  It  took  a  glorious 
part  in  the  victories  of  Liegnitz  and  Wa- 
terloo, but  this  did  not  prevent  its  being 
again  disbanded  after  the  second  treaty 
of  Paris,  and  then  submitted  to  a  reor- 
ganizing process  which  left  of  the  old 
Landwehr  little  more  than  the  name. 

The  reactionists  at  court  knew  that  the 
idea  of  arming  the  nation,  as  it  was  real- 
ized in  1813,  had  been  obnoxious  to  the 
king  from  the  beginning.  Educated  in 
the  traditions  of  military  martinetdom 
which  Frederick  the  Great  had  handed 
down  to  his  successors  as  the  basis  of 
Prussia's  greatness,  his  opinions  had  been 
in  no  way  altered  even  by  the  experience 
of  1806.  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  arming  of  the  nation  first  began 
greatly  provoked  him.  The  estates  of 
Eastern  Prussia  formed  the  Landwehr  of 
their  province,  under  the  pressure  of  an 
imperative  necessity,  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  king's  sanction,  and  only  with 
the  assistance  of  General  York,  who  was 
already  in  disgrace  at  court  in  consequence 
of  his  having  broken,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, the  treaty  with  France.  "  Does 
Herr  von  York  already  wear  the  civic 


crown  t "  was  the  sneering  remark  made 
repeatedly  by  the  king  on  hearing  of  the 
national  movement  in  Konigsberg.  The 
reiictionists,  who  wished  not  only  to  de- 
stroy the  Landwehr,  but  also  the  liberal 
laws  of  1808-12  introduced  hy  the  Stein- 
Hardenberg  ministry,  hoped  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  disposition  of  the  king  to  * 
attain  both  of  these  objects.  For  in  no 
question  more  than  in  that  of  military 
organization  does  the  first  step  caiTy  all 
the  others  after  it,  and  the  new  military 
system  that  was  to  be  adopted  would  in- 
evitably, sooner  or  later,  react  on  all  other 
political  questions,  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple being  always  mainly  dependent  on  the 
constitution  of  the  army. 

The  decree  of  the  3d  of  September, 
1814,  organized  the  whole  of  the  Prus- 
sian arniy  on  a  new  system  ;  but  it  nat- 
urally affected  the  Landwehr  the  most 
The  principle  on  which  the  latter  was 
based  could  only  be  thoroughly  applied 
in  a  free  State.  An  absolute  Govern- 
ment, such  as  it  was  wished  to  maintain 
in  Prussia,  could  not  possibly  allow  such 
an  organization  to  subsist  by  the  side  of 
the  regular  army,  as  such  a  Government 
would  always  be  in  danger  of  finding  the 
people  opposed  in  arms  against  it.  There 
were  also  other  political  and  military 
considerations  which  had  their  weight 
with  the  Government  on  this  occasion. 
However  excellent  these  national  troops 
might  be  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
they  were  little  suited  for  employment  m 
cabinet  wars.  To  induce  them  to  aban- 
don their  daily  avocations,  and  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  battle,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  feel  enthusiastic  about  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  to  fight,  which 
would  very  rarely  be  the  case  in  a  mere 
political  quarrel  about  the  possession  of 
a  piece  of  land.  The  Government  still 
held  to  its  old  policy  of  aggression,  and  the 
new  army  now  to  be  formed  was  to  be 
adapted  for  aggressive  as  well  as  for  de- 
fensive wars.  Moreover,  the  Landwehr, 
notwithstanding  the  bravery  it  showed 
in  the  last  war,  mana3uvred  with  a  clum- 
siness which  betrayed  its  civic  origin  ; 
and  what  was  tolerated  in  time  of  war 
could  not  possibly  be  endured  in  time  of 
peace. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  new  military 
constitution  was,  that  in  the  future  the 
able-bodied  youth  of  the  country  should 
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obtain  their  military  education  in  the 
standing  army.  The  exemptions  from 
military  service,  which  were  formerly 
often  given,  now  ceased.  The  term  of 
service  was  fixed  at  twenty  years,  three 
of  which  were  to  be  passed  in  the  ranks 
of  the  regular  army,  two  in  the  reserve, 
eight  in  the  Landwehr  of  the  first  ban, 
and  seven  in  that  of  the  second  ban. 
The  liability  for  military  service  began  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  ended  at  that  of 
thirty-nine.  At  the  same  time  the  Land- 
wehr obtained  a  wholly  militaiy  organ- 
ization, and  the  State  took  upon  itself  the 
expenses  which  were  formerly  defrayed 
by  the  districts.  The  system  of  appoint- 
ing the  officers  by  the  district  committees 
was  also  abolished,  and  a  corps  of  offi- 
cers was  formed  for  the  Landwehr  as  for 
the  regular  army.  This  coi*ps  was  to 
consist  of  young  men  of  a  certain  degree 
of  education,  and  sufficient  private  means 
to  be  able  to  provide  themselves,  at  their 
own  expense,  with  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. They  were  also  given  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  one  year  only  with  the 
regular  anny.  The  Landwehr  of  the 
first  ban  was  to  be  drilled  at  stated  times 
every  year,  and  during  war  it  was  to  be 
attached  for  service  to  the  standing  army, 
and  was  berund  to  serve  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  That  of  the  second  ban 
was  to  be  employed  only  in  garrisoning 
fortresses,  and  on  other  descriptions  of 
home  sei'vice,  but  not  on  foreign  service. 
The  remainder  of  the  male  population 
between  die  ages  of  seventeen 'and  fifty 
constituted  the  Landsturm,  and  were 
only  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  actual 
invasion.  This,  though  apparently  only 
an  improvement  on  the  system  of  1813, 
was  really  a  complete  abolition  of  it. 
What  Scharnhorst  and  Count  Dohna,  the 
authors  of  that  system,  had  aimed  at, 
was  to  establish  the  principle  that  the 
whole  nation  was  bound  to  take  up  arms 
for  its  defence,  whereas  the  new  oi'gan- 
ization  was  formed  on  the  principle  that 
the  whole  nation  was  liable  to  military 
service,  which  are  two  very  different 
things.  According  to  the  old  system  the 
defence  of  the  fatherland  was  intrusted 
to  a  powerful  national  army,  by  the  side 
of  a  standing  army.  The  new  Land- 
wehr, on  the  other  hand,  was  nothing 
but  a  military  reserve  in  the  strictest 
meaning  of  the  term.  The  military  con- 
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stitution  of  1813  only  required  the  foil 
exercise  of  all  the  strength  of  the  nation 
in  the  hour  of  danger;  that  of  1814, 
with  its  regulated  service  of  twenty  years, 
and  its  service  of  three  years  in  the  reg- 
ular army,  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
social  life  of  the  people,  and  threatened 
to  enlarge  the  army,  as  the  population 
increased,  to  proportions  which  would 
severely  tax  the  financial  resources  of  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  if  regarded 
from  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  the 
new  system  certainly  presented  immense 
advantages.  Before  1806,  Prussia,  with 
a  standing  army  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men,  could  bring  into 
the  field  an  army  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  at  most ;  now,  with  a 
standing  army  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand,  she  was  enabled,  thanks  to 
her  new  organization,  to  have  at  her 
command  four  hundred  thousand  troops 
and  more.  This  enormous  augmentation 
of  power,  too,  was  secur-ed  at  a  compar- 
atively trifling  expense.  Every  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  countiy  became  a  sol- 
dier, and  this  powerful  military  machine 
was  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the  king,  in 
whose  hands  the  whole  of  the  militaiy, 
as  well  as  of  the  legislative  power,  was 
vested. 

What,  however,  was  still  more  remark- 
able is,  that  this  system  was  so  thor- 
oughly in  accordance  with  the  military 
spirit  of  the  people,  that  it  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  foreign  relations  of 
Prussia,  too,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
maintain  the  popularity  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. It  was  essentially  suited  to 
a  rising  State,  which  must  be  always 
ready  to  seize  upon  favorable  political 
opportunities  and  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages it  has  thus  obtained.  The  distri- 
bution of  power  in  Europe  was,  how- 
ever, so  firmly  established  after  1815,  and 
the  Bonapartist  intrigues,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  m  Italy  and  Spain, 
produced  so  firm  a  solidarity  of  conserva- 
tive and  reactionary  interests  among  the 
great  Eluropean  Powers,  that  there  was 
no  opportunity  of  using  the  power  which 
Prussia  had  obtained  by  her  new  military 
system.  The  result  was,  that  neither 
the  levies  for  the  standing  army,  nor  the 
drilling  of  the  Landwehr,  were  so  oner- 
ous as  to  make  the   people    feel  any 
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very  great  inconvenience  from  the  new 
state  of  things.  The  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Prussia,  too,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  losses  she  had  sustained  in  the 
war,  and  the  defective  system  of  finance, 
was  for  a  long  time  so  slow  and  insignif- 
icant, and  wages  were  so  low,  that  the 
evil  of  being  sent  to  the  army  during 
three  of  the  most  productive  years  of 
one's  life  was  but  little  felt.  Moreover, 
the  new  system  had  some  advantages, 
which,  whether  real  or  apparent,  were 
very  evident  to  the  eye.  The  three  years' 
service  in  the  ranks  brought  the  inhabi- 
tants of  distant  provinces  in  contact  with 
civilization ;  their  young  men  entered 
the  army  at  an  age  when  one  is  most  sus- 
ceptible of  external  impressions,  and  at 
the  same  time  when  the  judgment  be- 
comes developed,  and  they  returned  to 
their  rustic  homes  with  the  mannera  and 
extended  views  of  men  who  have  travelled 
and  resided  in  towns.  This,  in  the  state 
of  education  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
provinces,  was  a  great  advantage,  not 
only  to  the  man  himself,  but  often  to  the 
whole  of  his  village.  It  is  true  that  the 
soldier  often  brought  to  his  native  place 
the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  civili- 
zation— a  distaste  for  steady  work,  disso- 
lute manners  and  habits,  and  the  over- 
weening conceit  of  a  privileged  class.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  quick,  supple, 
and  accustomed  to  obedience;  and  this 
result  of  a  military  education  was  at  any 
rate  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  those  who 
had  occasion  to  employ  him.  Another 
part  of  the  system,  which  was  equally 
beneficial  to  the  State  and  the  nation,  was 
the  optional  prolongation  of  the  service 
in  the  regular  aitny.  Any  Landwehrman 
who  had  served  his  three  years,  and 
wished  to  continue  in  the  service,  was 
allowed  to  enlist  for  six  years  longer,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  an  honorary 
certificate ;  and,  if  he  prolonged  his  ser- 
vice for  a  further  term,  he  was  allowed 
an  increase  of  pay,  with  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  subordinate  post  under  Gov- 
ernment on  being  discharged.  These  in- 
ducements, small  as  they  were,  were  suf- 
ficient to  attract  numbers  of  those  (in 
Prussia  a  very  numerous  class)  who  have 
not  sufficient  independence  or  energy  to 
choose  a  profession  for  themselves ;  and 
these,  after  serving  their  twelve  or  fifteen 
jears,  obtained  a  certificate  which  enti- 


tled them  to  become  candidates  for  a 
place  in  the  customs  or  post-office,  where 
they  generally  made  excellent  public  ser- 
vants, their  life  in  the  army  having  taught 
them  punctuality  and  honesty,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  subsist  on  the  very  scanty 
pay  which  in  Prussia  is  given  to  all  sub- 
ordinate government  officials. 

Such  were  the  chief  of  the  social  re- 
sults of  the  new  military  system.  Its 
political  results  were  not  less  important 
As  it  became  more  and  more  certain  that 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  was  to  be  succeeded 
by  an  epoch  of  peace  and  reaction,  the 
outward  aggressive  character  of  the  mili- 
tary organization  began  to  lose  its  prom- 
inence, and  its  inner  conservative  ten- 
dencies gradually  developed  themselves. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Prussian 
military  system  was  strongly  condemned 
in  the  smaller  German  States  where,  for 
some  time  after  the  Paris  treaty  was  sign- 
ed, some  traces  of  constitutionalism  still 
remained.  The  new  system  certainly  did 
not  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  by  the  means  of  what 
was  called  "  moral  conquest."  When 
the  Prussian  Government  found  it  neces- 
sary to  compensate  the  people  for  the 
sacrifices  the  military  system  entoiled 
upon  them  by  opening  out  free  chan- 
nels for  their  trade,  such  as  the  Zollve- 
rein  for  instance,  the  neighboring  Ger- 
man States  adopted  its  innovations,  but 
they  never  attempted  to  place  their  ar- 
mies on  the  same  footing  as  the  Prus- 
sian. Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent year  there  was  but  one  of  the  thirty 
smaller  German  States,  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  in  which  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem was  fully  introduced,  and  three  oth- 
ers only,  Coburg,  Lauenburg,  and  Alten- 
bufg,  had  partly  adopted  it  by  making 
military  conventions  with  Prussia.  The 
other  Governments  were  dissuaded  by 
the  cost,  and  their  peoples  by  the  long 
term  of  military  service,  the  burdens  the 
system  imposed  on  individuals,  and  the 
power  it  gave  to  the  Government 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Landwehr 
with  the  standing  army  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  its  disadvantages,  even  in 
a  military  point  of  view.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  amalgamation  really  consist- 
ed in  this,  that  during  peace  the  Prussian 
State  now  only  required  to  keep  up  an 
army  which  was  small  compared  to  that 
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which  existed  before  1806 ;  and  that  it 
at  the  same  time  possessed  a  sufficiently 
numerous  reserve  to  bring,  in  case  of 
war,  nearly  four  times  as  large  a  force 
into  the  field.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
the  standing  army,  whose  strength  was 
fixed  in  1815  at  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  must  be  considered 
as  a  military  force  which  could  only  be 
kept  up,  with  the  then  population  of 
eleven  millions,  and  the  limited  revenue 
of  the  country,  by  educating  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  for  the  mili- 
tary service.  We  have  already  remarked, 
too,  that  as  the  population  increased,  the 
army  would  under  the  new  systehi  prob- 
ably swell  to  a  size  which  would  overtax 
the  financial  resources  of  the  country. 
This  could  only  be,  to  a  certain  degree, 
obviated  by  shortening  the  period  of  ac- 
tive service  as  fixed  by  the  law  of  1814, 
which  was  afterwards  actually  done.  It 
is  remarkable,  moreover,  that  the  new 
Landwehr  possessed  all  the  defects  of  the 
old  one,  without  its  advantages.  The 
maximum  age  of  service  was  fixed  so 
high  that,  practically,  even  under  the 
new  system,  the  Prussian  State  could 
only  enter  upon  a  war  which  had  the 
strong  sympathies  of  the  population,  and 
was  besides  compelled  to  support,  not 
only  the  army  in  the  field,  but  also  the 
army  of  wives  and  children  left  behind 
by  the  Landwehnnen,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  treasury  lost  a  great  part  of  its 
income  from  so  many  taxpayers  having 
been  called  into  active  service.  It  is  true 
that  in  1813  the  maximum  age  of  service 
in  the  Landwehr  was  the  same,  but  what 
was  possible  with  the  national  spirit  that 
then  prevailed  could  not  bo  done  again 
for  a  long  time,  and  still  less  perma- 
nently. The  only  difierence  between  the 
results  of  the  two  systems  was  that  the 
Landwehr  consisted  of  well-drilled  sol- 
diers, an  important  point,  no  doubt,  but 
it  still  remains  a  question  whether  this 
advantage  might  not  have  been  more 
effectively  secured  without  the  defects 
above  mentioned,  even  if  the  old  Land- 
wehr organization  had  been  retained. 

We  have  devoted  particular  attention 
to  this  law  of  the  3d  of  September,  1814, 
because  the  system  which  has  been*  call- 
ed "  the  reorganization  "  since  1860,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  strict  return  to  the 
principles  of  that  law ;  in  doing  which 


the  Government,  as  against  the  Liberals, 
was  decidedly  in  the  right.  In  order  to 
explain  the  difference  between  the  "re- 
organization" and  the  law  of  1814,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  resume 
of  the  changes  which  the  latter  under- 
went in  its  execution. 

The  third  article  of  the  law  of  1814, 
regarding  the  strength  of  the  army,  wias 
very  loosely  worded.  It  provided  that 
"  the  strength  of  the  standing  army  and 
the  Landwehr  shall  be  fixed  according  to 
the  relations  of  the  State  {StaatsverhdUt- 
nisse)."  As  these  relations  continued  to 
be  of  a  peaceful  character,  as  the  country 
wanted'  its  young  men  for  civil  pursuits, 
and  as  the  king  himself  did  not  require 
the  strength  of  the  standing  army  to  be 
greater  than  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
the  burden  of  the  yearly  levy  was  not 
very  heavy.  According  to  official  ac- 
counts, the  average  proportion  of  young 
men  taken  for  the  military  service  was 
about  twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  whole 
of  the  able-bodied  population  of  the  coun- 
try. Above  all,  the  educated  and  wealthy 
classes  felt  this  burden  the  least.  The 
superabundance  of  material  afforded  by 
the  yearly  levies  enabled  the  authorities 
to  select  the  tallest  and  strongest  men, 
and  the  sons  of  middle-class  families, 
being  usually  inferior  in  these  respects 
to  the  peasantry,  thus  often  escaped  the 
service  altogether.  For  those  who  had 
a  taste  for  the  army,  the  system  of  "  one 
year's  volunteers"  was  a  very  con- 
venient one.  Any  one  with  sufficient 
means  to  purchase  his  uniform,  and 
with  the  ordinary  education  which  is  to 
be  obtained  in  middle-class  schools  in 
Prussia,  could  engage  for  service  before 
he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year.  By 
doing  this,  he  lost,  it  is  true,  the  chance 
of  not  being  drawn  for  the  Landwehr — 
the  selection  being  made  in  the  last  in- 
stance by  lot — but  on  the  other  hand  he 
had  the  right  to  select  the  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice to  which  he  wished  to  belong,  and 
served  for  a  year  only,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
either  of  sub-officer  or  officer,  and  his 
liability  to  service  practically  ceased,  for 
his  having  to  appear  for  a  few  weeks  at 
the  gi*eat  Landwehr  reviews,  which  take 
place  once  every  two  years,  to  show  his 
bright  epaulettes  and  scarf  in  the  cafes 
of  small  towns,  or  the  canteen  tents  of 
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the  camp,  rather  partook  of  the  nature  of 
amusement  than  of  duty.  Another  pro- 
vision of  the  law  was  that  those  who  had 
not  been  drawn  for  the  Landwehr  were 
to  undergo  a  six  weeks'  drill  as  recruits, 
and  then  take  part  in  the  Landwehr  re- 
views, but  this  institution  became  obso- 
lete a  very  few  years  after  the  law  was 
issued.  The  Landwehr  itself  was  neg- 
lected by  the  Government  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  all  sorts  of  expedients  were 
devised  (such  as  making  the  men  wear 
old-fashioned  uniforms)  to  disgust  the 
people  with  the  whole  system.  Thus 
matters  went  on  until  1830,  when  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Europe  again 
waked  the  Prussian  Government  to  the 
necessity  of  making  its  army  efficient. 
King  Frederick  William  IIL  had  mean- 
while attained  an  age  when  people  usually 
recoil  from  extensive  changes,  and  in  1833 
— **  on  financial  grounds,"  as  was  stated  by 
the  Prussian  Government  in  1860  when 
it  brought  in  its  reorganization  bill,  and 
also  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  number 
of  recruits  in  the  cadres — the  three  years' 
term  of  service  in  the  regular  army  was 
temporarily  abandoned,  and  replaced  by 
a  term  of  two  years.  There  are  docu- 
ments of  that  time  now  extant  which 
show  that  Prince  William,  the  present 
king,  had  then  already  opposed  this  re- 
duction in  the  term  of  service,  and  de- 
clared that  he  even  looked  upon  the  three 
years'  term  as  only  a  minimum.  In  1833 
the  reins  of  the  military  organization  of 
Prussia  began  to  be  drawn  tighter.  Nu- 
merous plans  with  this  view  were  pre- 
sented to  Frederick  William  IV.,  but 
they  met  with  no  attention  from  that 
sovereign,  who  neither  understood  nor 
cared  for  military  matters.  They  only 
obtained  consideration  when  the  King's 
illness  called  the  Prince  Regent  to  the 
direction  of  affairs.  It  was  due  to  his 
influence,  while  he  was  still  under  the  im- 
pression of  the  events  of  1848-9,  that  in 
1856  the  three  years'  term  of  service  was 
restored,  after  an  intermediate  two  and  a 
half  years'  term  in  1852.  These  meas- 
ures were  taken  without  reference  to  the 
Chambers,  as  matters  of  administration ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  in  1859,  four  hun- 
dred and  nine  new  captains  were  sudden- 
ly created,  who,  in  the  event  of  war,  were 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Landwehr. 
At  this  the  Chambers  took  the  alarm, 


and  in  passing  the  vote  declared  that  it 
only  did  so  on  condition  that  the  position 
of  the  Landwehr  should  be  in  no  way 
altered  by  the  new  measure.  Herr  von 
Bonin,  who  was  then  Minister  of  War, 
reassured  the  Chamber  by  declaring  that 
no  such  alteration  would  be  made  with- 
out its  consent ;  but  finding  shortly  after- 
wards that  the  Government  was  about  to 
continue  the  reorganization,  he  resigned. 
His  successor  was  Herr  von  Roon,  and 
with  him  began  a  new  seven  years'  war, 
which,  it  seems,  has  now  ended  with  the 
"  seven  days*  war." 

Those  who  are  not  blinded  by  the  late 
Prussian  successes* must  admit  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  this  quar- 
rel is  far  from  being  a  creditable  episode 
in  its  career.  For  six  years  it  wavered 
between  attempting  to  settle  the  question 
in  a  lawful  and  constitutional  manner, 
and  proceeding  independently  of  the 
(^hamber.  As  for  the  idea  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  its  military  policy — the 
abolition  of  the  distinct  existence  of  the 
Landwehr,  and  its  incorporation  in  the 
standing  army — it  sedulously  kept  it  in 
the  background,  and  many  years  elapsed 
before  the  Chamber  appreciated  its  true 
significance. 

In  tho  session  of  1860  a  bill  was  laid 
before  the  Lower  House,  proposing  a  re- 
organization of  the  army  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  of  1814,  and  at  the  same  time 
asking  for  a  supplementary  vote  for  the 
military  budget  of  about  ten  millions  of 
thalers.     Finding  that  the  House  was  not 
disposed  to  grant  this  sura,  the  ministry 
withdrew  the  bill,  and  asked  for  a  provis- 
ional grant  of  nine  millions,  "  for  keep- 
ing the  army  in  readiness  for  the  field," 
and  assured  the  House  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner  that  any  future  decisions  at 
which  they  might  arrive  would  not  be 
prejudiced  by  their  granting  the  sum  ask- 
ed for.     The  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment expressly  declared  on  this  occa- 
sion that  "  if  the  House  refused  to  vote 
the  necessary  sbpplies  at  a  future  period, 
the  former  state  of  things  could  be  revert- 
ed to."     The  nine  millions  were  then 
voted.     But  the  Government,  notwith- 
standing its  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
had  already  taken  the  first  step  towards 
the  new  reorganization,  by  establishing 
nine  new  regiments,  called  "  combined  re- 
serve regiments."    Next  year  it  asked  for 
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a  further  sum  to  complete,  as  it  said,  the 
organization  of  the  army  according  to 
the  law  of  1814.  The  House  again 
granted  what  was  asked,  though  with 
a  small  deduction,  taking  care,  however, 
to  place  the  item  under  the  head  of  "  ex- 
traordinary expenses,"  in  order  to  show 
that  the  charge  was  to  be  only  temporary. 
This,  however,  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
military  pai»ty  at  court,  which  wished  to 
settle  the  matter  once  for  all.  The  liberal 
ministiy  of  Hohenzollern-Auerswald- 
Schwerin  fell,  and  after  a  short  interval, 
in  which  Herr  von  der  Heydt  tried 
his  powers  of  conciliation  in  vain,  llerr 
von  Bismarck  became  Minister  President. 
The  conflict  now  broke  out  in  earnest. 
A  new  reorganization  bill  was  brought 
before  the  Chamber  in  1862,  together 
with  the  demand  for  an  addition  of  be- 
tween eight  and  ten  millions  to  the  ordi- 
nary budget. 

This  bill  was  not  debated  in  the  Lower 
House  that  session,  simply  because  the 
latter  was   dissolved  immediately   after 
llerr  von  Hagen  had  proposed  a  motion 
asking  for  a  more  detailed  explanation  of 
the   budget.      The  new  elections    only 
strengthened    the   Opposition,   and    the 
Government  accordingly  no  longer  asked 
the  consent  of  the  House  to  the  reor- 
ganization, but    proceeded   with  it   by 
way  of  decree.     In   18G3,    a   reorgan- 
ization  bill,  together    with  the  budget, 
was  brought  before  the  House  for  the 
third  time,  but  before  the  debate  could 
take  place  the  Chamber  was  closed,  on 
account   of  the    alleged   refusal  of  the 
Vice-President  to  allow  the  Minister  of 
War  to  speak.     In  1864  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  proceeded  with  as  before,  the 
Chamber  striking  out  of  the  budget,  as  it 
did  in  the  second  session  of  18C2,  all  the 
additional  items.     At  length,  in   1865, 
the  bill  was  again  brought  in,  together 
with  the  budget,  and  was  this  time  fully 
debated  in  four  long  sittings,  the  result 
of  which  was  its  rejection,  and  the  re- 
newed  erasure  from  the  budget  of  the 
expenses  of  the    reorganization.      The 
session  was  then  closed,  and  the  king,  in 
his  speech  from  the  throne,  declared  that 
notwithstanding  the  opposition   of  the 
Chamber  the  remodelling  of  the  army 
would  be  maintained.     Then  came  the 
short  session  of  1866,  towards  the  end 
of  which  it  was  already  contemplated  to 


send  an  address  to  the  king,  begging  for 
a  settlement  of  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Government.  The 
new  elections  and  the  battle  of  Konig- 
griitz  followed,  and  the  conflict  was  ended 
by  peace  in  both  cases,  the  House  grant- 
ing to  the  Government  an  indemnity  for 
having  ruled  without  a  budget,  and  pass- 
ing, with  trifling  alterations,  the  budget 
of  the  year,  thus  tacitly  recognizing  the 
reorganization,  so  far  at  least  as  it  had 
been  carried  out  between  1860  and  1866. 

But  now  comes  the  question,  what  was 
this  reorganization  ?  For  it  is  a  painfully 
ludicrous  feature  of  this  unhappy  quarrel 
that  no  one  in  the  country  now  knows — 
nor,  we  fear,  the  Government  itself — what 
was  the  real  question  at  issue.  The 
four  bills  of  1860,  1862,  1863,  and  1865, 
which  were  to  reduce  the  reorganization 
to  a  system,  entirely  differ  from  each 
other ;  and  as  since  then  no  orderly  bud- 
get has  been  issued,  it  is  not  clear  which 
of  these  bills,  if  any  of  them,  the  Govern- 
ment has  practically  carried  out.  The 
bill  of  1860  demanded  a  service  of  eight 
years  in  the  standing  army,  four  yeara  to 
be  served  in  the  cavalry,  three  in  the  other 
arms,  and  the  remainder  in  the  reserve, 
and  it  entirely  abolished  the  distinction 
between  the  first  and  second  bans  of  the 
Landwehr,  in  which  the  term  of  service 
was  to  be  eleven  years.  The  bill  of  1862 
demanded  a  service  of  seven  years  in  the 
standing  army,  three  of  which  were  to  be 
served  in  one  of  the  arms,  a  service  of 
five  years  in  the  first  ban  of  the  Land- 
wehr, and  of  four  in  the  second  ban.  The 
same  provisions  were  contained  in  the 
bill  of  1862,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  service  in  the  first  ban  was 
made  four  years,  and  that  in  the  second 
five.  This  bill  also  abolished  the  institu- 
tion of  Landwehr  recruits,  and  permitted 
the  drafting  of  the  Landwehr  officers 
into  the  regular  army.  In  the  bill  of 
1865  the  terms  of  service  are  the  same 
as  in  that  of  1863,  but  it  is  chiefly  inter- 
esting from  the  explanations  given  by  the 
Minister  of  War  regarding  it,  which  we 
shall  now  briefly  notice. 

The  points  in  these  bills  which  were 
most  easily  reconcilable  with  the  law  of 
1814  were,  in  the  first  place,  the  three 
years'  service,  and  in  the  second,  the  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  the  army.  Be- 
tween the  yeai*s  1815  and  1860  the  popu- 
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lation  of  Prussia  had  increased  from  eleven 
to  eighteen  millions,  and  taking  this  as  the 
standard,  the  Government  was  perfectly 
justified  in  saying  that  as  the  proportion 
of  the  population  which  had  been  called 
to  the  ranks  in  1816  was  12^^  per  1000, 
while  this  proportion  was  only  8^  in  1859, 
a  raising  of  the  latter  to  10  per  1000, 
which  had  been  contemplated  since  1860, 
would  be  by  no  means  excessive.  This 
would  have  increased  the  peace  establish- 
ment from  forty  thousand  to  from  sixty 
thou^nd  to  seventy  thousand  men,  and 
would  probably  have  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Chamber,  if  the  Minister  had  con- 
sented to  fix  the  numbers  by  law,  and  to 
compensate  the  nation  for  this  additional 
burden  by  shortening  the  period  of  active 
service.  But  he  refused  to  do  either,  and 
he  was  equally  indisposed  to  make  any 
concession  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
the  cadres  of  the  standing  army,  which 
had  been  considerably  increased,  or  to 
the  Landwehr  of  the  first  ban,  which  had 
been  gi*eatly  reduced  from  its  former  po- 
sition of  equality  as  regards  numbers  with 
the  regulai*  force.  According  to  the  ex- 
planations of  the  Minister,  the  following 
appear  to  be  the  chief  points  of  the  "  re- 
organization : " 

First :  The  three  years'  semce  remains 
in  force,  for  all  arms. 

Second :  Instead  of  the  forty  thousand 
recruits  hitherto  levied,  the  number  is 
henceforward  to  be  sixty  thousand  at  least, 
such  number  to  be  subject  to  increase  in 
proportion  as  the  population  increases. 

Third:  Those  who  are  serving  their 
first  three  years  in  the  Landwehr  of  the 
first  ban  are  to  be  treated  as  a  reserve  to 
the  regular  army,  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
not  only  to  be  embodied  with  it  in  time 
of  war  for  purposes  of  drill,  but  are  to  be 
liable  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  may 
occur  in  the  division  of  the  standing  army 
to  which  they  may  be  attached.  Thus 
the  greater  half  of  the  Landwehr  of  the 
first  ban  is  entirely  deprived  of  its  origi- 
nal character,  and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  em- 
bodied with  the  standing  army,  which 
may  thereby  be  at  once  increased  from 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  (its 
present  strength)  to  four  hundi'ed  and 
fifty  thousand  men. 

Fourth :  The  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  infantry  battalions  of  the  standing 
army  have  been  increased  to  two  hun- 


dred and  fifly-three,  the  difference  con- 
stituting the  cadres  for  the  reserve.  The 
cavalry,  which  formerly  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  squadrons  of  the 
line,  and  one  hundred  and  four  of  the 
Landwehr,  is  made  to  consist  of  two  hun- 
dred squadrons  of  the  line,  and  a  further 
increase  of  twenty-four  squadrons  was 
announced  by  the  Government  in  1865; 
the  Landwehr  cavalry,  on  the  other  hand, 
now  consists  of  forty-eight  squadrons 
only. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  the  very 
points  which  the  public  looked  upon  as 
the  most  important,  and  opposed  most 
eagerly,  namely,  the  three  years'  service 
and  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
army,  are  those  which  are  the  most  de- 
fensible and  insignificant.  The  first  is 
clearly  provided  for  in  the  law  of  1814, 
and  the  second  is  not  forbidden  by  it 
The  really  important  point  in  the  new 
system  is  the  altered  position  of  the  Land- 
wehr, the  object  of  which  is  to  enable 
the  army,  by  converting  the  Landwehr 
into  a  reserve,  to  do  without  the  Land- 
wehr altogether,  as  such,  in  time  of  war. 
The  law  of  1814  only  imposed  a  service 
of  five  years  in  the  regular  army,  two  of 
which  as  a  reserve,  and  the  reserve  men 
were  only  called  upon  to  serve  in  case  of 
war.  By  the  present  system  the  term  of 
service  in  the  regular  army  is  from  seven 
to  eight  yeai's,  whereby  the  service  in  the 
reserve  is  extended  from  two  to  from 
four  to  five  years,  besides  which  the  re- 
serve men,  to  use  the  words  of  the  bill  of 
1865,  "are  only  relieved  from  service  so 
long  as  they  are  not  required  for  drill  or 
to  strengthen  the  army,"  that  is,  so  long 
as  the  regular  army  is  up  to  its  full 
strength.  This  is  the  real  pith  of  the 
new  systepa,  which  deprives  the  most 
numerous  'and  effective  portion  of  the 
Landwehr  of  the  guarantee  that  they  will 
only  be  called  from  their  homes  in  case 
of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  of  their 
independent  position  by  the  side  of  the 
regular  army.  They  will  now  be  doubt- 
less entirely  incorporated  with  the  latter, 
together  with  their  officers,  provided  al- 
ways that  the  latter  possess  the  necessary 
qualification  of  birth.  This  was  actually 
done  in  the  last  war,  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Landwehrmen  were  enlisted 
as  reserves,  and  sent  into  the  field,  the 
Government   at  the  same  time  taking 
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great  credit  for  having  withdrawn  so  few 
of  the  "  Landwehrmen,"  that  is,  those 
not  belonging  to  the  reserve,  from  their 
daily  occupations  —  an  evident  quibble, 
which,  however,  deceived  many. 

The  Prussian  Chamber,  after  the  brill- 
iant successes  of  the  Prussian  arms, 
seems  to  be  unwilling  to  look  too  closely 
into  the  condition  of  the  army  by  which 
they  were  achieved  ;  and  the  public  feel- 
ing in  the  country  certainly  does  not 
encourage  any  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  point.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  evident  that  the  Prussian  army,  if  the 
present  system  is  maintained,  must  grad- 
ually lose  that  national  character  which 
is  its  chief  gloi-y,  and  which  it  so  emi- 
nently possessed  in  1813.    History  teach- 


es us  that  political  movements  which 
give  rise  to  practical  military  ideas  are 
always  successful.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  French  revolution,  «and  still 
more  so  with  the  Prussian  national  ris- 
ing in  1813.  The  reroganization  of  the 
Prussian  army  has  in  this  respect  been 
timely,  as  it  is  contemporaneous  with  a 
great  political  movement  in  Germany. 
But  will  the  latter  owe  any  of  its  success 
to  the  former!  We  doubt  it,  for  the 
national  aspu*ations  of  Germany  are  still 
progressive,  while  the  reorganization  of 
the  army  in  Prussia  has  assumed  a  retro- 
grade aspect.  Let  us  at  least  hope  that, 
3*  it  brings  no  other  advantage,  it  will 
direct  the  efforts  of  free  nations  to  the 
imitation  of  the  excellent  system  of  1813. 
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Where  fair-hair' d  Menelaus  dwelt,  great  Atrcus'  younger  son, 
And  Helen  to  his  home  was  borne,  long  lov'd,  now  woo'd  and  won, 
Twelve  damsels  stood — the  hyacinth  gleam' d  in  their  braided  hair — ■ 
First  of  the  land,  Laconia*s  boast,  a  marvel  bright  and  fair — 
And  wove  with  twinkling  feet  the  dance,  and  all  in  concert  sung, 
As  the  bridal  bower  on  Helen  clos'd,  and  the  hall  around  them  rung. 
"  What !  gentle  bridegroom !  gone  so  soon  ?     To  slumber  art  thou  fled 
In  drowsy  mood,  or  tir'd  and  faint,  or  wine  hath  touch'd  thy  head  ? 
Thus  early  wilt  th8u  sleep,  at  least  thou  shouldst  have  left  the  maid, 
That  here  we  girls  as  comrades  all  till  morning  might  have  play'd 
Beneath  her  loving  mother's  eye  ;  for  well  we  know  for  life, 
From  year  to  year,  from  night  to  mom,  she  ever  is  thy  wife. 
With  happy  omen  didst  thou  come  ;  well  hath  thy  wooing  sped  : 
Thou  first  among  e'en  Sparta's  chiefs !  Jove's  daughter  shares  thy  bed. 
Bless'd  were  the  child  that  should  repeat  that  mother's  form  and  face — 
No  maid  that  treads  the  ground  of  Greece  can  vie  with  Helen's  grace. 
We  know  it — all  of  equal  age,  we've  bar'd  in  girlhood's  pride 
Our  supple  limbs  in  manly  sport  along  Eurotas'  side- 
Full  four  times  sixty  Spartan  maids  in  pastime  gather'd  here— 
And  midst  us  all — we  know  it  well — there  is  not  Helen's  peer. 
The  glow  of  dawn,  the  burst  of  spring,  the  majesty  of  night — 
They  all  are  fair,  but  fair  as  they,  she  shines  in  golden  light. 
As  the  tall  cypress  rears  its  sph'e  and  marks  its  place  afar. 
Some  garden's  pride — as  the  fleet  steed  adorns  the  victor's  car, 
So,  Lacedasmon's  pride  and  joy,  we  see  young  Helen  move. 
And  scatter  from  her  blushuig  brow  the  rosy  light  of  love. 
No  hand  like  hers  can  reel  the  wool,  or  weave  without  a  seam, 
With  shuttle  deft  so  close  a  web  cut  from  the  loom's  tall  beam. 
Aye !  and  to  sweep  the  sounding  lyre  and  sing  high  themes  like  this — • 
Broad-breasted  Pallas,  and  the  might  of  Orthian  Artemis- 
No  hand,  no  voice  like  Helen's  is ;  yet  in  her  eyes  the  while 
All  woman's  softest  witchery  beams,  and  sparkles  in  her  smile. 
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In  tranquil  grace  and  beauty  now  a  matron  in  thy  )iome 
Thou  sitt'st ;  but  we,  when  spring-time  comes,  as  girls  again  will  roam. 
Again  we'll  course  along  the  meads,  and  when  our  flowers  we  twine, 
Like  lambs  that  for  their  mothers  bleat,  shall  we  for  Helen  pine. 
Then  first  *for  thee  of  melilot  we'd  weave  the  votive  wreath, 
And  hang  it  up  in  Helen's  name  yon  giant  plane  beneath. 
For  thee  from  out  the  silver  urn,  where  those  broad  branches  spread, 
We'll  draw  our  fragrant  store,  and  there  the  liquid  perfume  shed. 
On  the  smooth  bark  we'll  grave  the  words,  that  passers-by  may  see, 
In  Doric  phrase — *'  Oh !  harm  me  not — for  I  am  Helen's  tree." 
Hail  to  the  hero  and  his  bride! — And  may  Latona  shower 
(Fair  offspring  is  Latona's  gift)  her  blessings  on  your  bower. 
May  she  too  in  her  might  divine — the  Cyprian  Goddess —  give 
That  Love's  pure  flame  in  both  your  breasts  with  equal  ardor  live. 
And  Jove — great  Jove — may  he  for  aye  with  wealth  and  honor  graca 
Sons  after  sires  of  noblest  blood — your  children's  children's  race. 
Sleep,  breathing  confidence  and  joy !  sleep  on  till  day  appear  1 
Forget  not  though  to  wake  at  dawn :  at  dawn  will  we  be  here, 
When  the  first  feathcr'd  songster's  voice  shall  call  us  from  our  res  ., 
Till  then  farewell !  in  Hymen's  name  be  this  fair  wedding  bless  'dt 
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BT  8.  C.  HALL,  F.8.A.,  AND  MRS.  8.  0.  HALL. 
MAI?IA   EDGEWORTH. 

In  1842,  not  long  after  we  had  en- 
joyed the  society  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
at  Edgewortbstown,  and  had  described 
her  and  her  happy  home  in  our  work — 
Ireland,  Its  Scenery  and  Character — we  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  that  honored  lady, 
in  which,  to  our  great  gratification,  she 
wrote :  "  You  are,  I  think,  the  only  per- 
sons who  have  visited  me,  and  have 
written  concerning  me,  who  have  not 
printed  a  line  I  desire  to  erase."  The 
feeling  that  prompted  us  then,  will,  in  a 
degree,  guide  us  now ;  it  was  her  wish 
that  no  Life  of  her  should  be  published ; 
as  she  once  said  to  us :  "  My  only  re- 
mains  shall  be  in  the  church  at  Edge- 
wortbstown ;"  and,  as  the  result  of  a  sub- 
sequent correspondence  with  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth,  in  which  we  pressed  to  know  if 
the  injunction  extended  to  her  volumi- 
nous, valuable,  and  deeply  interesting 
"  correspondence,"  we  have  reason  to 
believe  the  family  desire  (in  accordance 
with  a  suggestion  they  deem  as  sacred 
as  a  command)  rather  the  suppression 
than  the  publication  of  any  documents 
that  may  illustrate  either  her  private  or 
her  literary  career.  We  may  regret  this, 
and  do  ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a  life,  from 
the  commencement   to  the  dose,  that 


would  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny,  it  was 
hers.  It  was  not  only  blameless,  but 
faultless;  ruled  by  the  sternest  sense 
of  rectitude  ;  emphatically  tise/ul  almost 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Maria  was  the  second  child,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  .Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth. 
Before  I  proceed  to  the  few  and  brief  de- 
tails I  can  give  concerning  the  subject  of 
this  "  Memory,"  the  reader  will  not  be 
displeased  to  receive  some  particulars 
relative  to  her  father,  to  whom  she,  and 
consequently  the  world,  owed  so  much  ; 
for  he  directed  her  education  and  formed 
her  mind ;  and  to  him,  therefore,  must 
undoubtedly  be  attributed  much  of  the 
value  of  her  works. 

The  Edgeworth  family  "came  into 
Ireland"  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  migrating  "  from  Edgeware 
in  Middlesex."  In  1732  the  then  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  married  Jane  Lov- 
ell, the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  judge,  and 
their  son,  Richard  Lovell,  was  born  in 
Pierrepoint  -  street,  Bath,  in  1744.  In 
early  boyhood  he  was  taken  to  Ireland, 
and  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
1761,  being  removed  to  Oxford  the  same 
year,  and  entered  Corpus  Christi  as  Gen- 
tleman Commoner.  "  While  yet  a  youth 
at  college" — in  1763 — he  married  "Miss 
Elers"  the  daughter  of  "his  father's 
friend,"  a  family  that  resided  at  Black- 
Bourton,  not  far  from  Oxford.  She  was 
a  lady  well  descended,  and  of  high  con- 
nections :  that  is  nearly  all  we  know  of 
her.     It  would  appear  that  he  respected 
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more  than  he  loved  her ;  having  engaged 
her  affections,  he  conceived  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  become  her  husband.  Being 
under  age,  they  were  "  married  in  Scot- 
land ;"  but  his  father,  although  disap- 
proving the  match,  had  them  subsequent- 
ly remanded  by  license.*  She  was  the 
mother  of  Maria,  and  many  circumstan- 
ces lead  to  the  conclusion  that  if  she  lack- 
ed some  of  the  attractions  the  young  and 
gay  Irishman  looked  for,  she  was  thor- 
oughly amiable,  prudent  and  good.  A  son, 
he  tells  us,  was  born  at  Black-Bourton, 
in  1764,  and  there  also  Maria  was  born 
in  1767.  In  1768  Mr.  Edge  worth  re- 
cords that  he  visited  Ireland  taking  his 
son  with  him,  leaving  his  wife  and  infant 
daughter  in  England. 

At  Black-Bourton,  then,  Maria  Edge- 
worth  was  born,  in  1767  ;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  English  lady,  and  the 
granddaughter  of  an  English  lady  ;  more- 
over, heV  father  was  of  English  birth  and 
English  descent,  and  she  was  English 
born.  Nevertheless  she  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  Irish  :  so  she  must  be 
considered,  and  so  she  considered  herself. 

She  was  born  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy 
(as  she  tells  Mrs.  Hall  in  one  of  her  let- 
ters) a  God-given  "  New- Year's  gift  "  to 
her  almost  boy-father,  and  to  the  world 
for  all  time. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  has  not  recorded  the 
date  of  his  first  wife's  death,  but  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1773,  he  was  again  wed- 
ded, at  Lichfield,  to  Miss  Honora  Sneyd. 
Soon  afterwards  they  settled  in  Ireland, 
and  Edgeworthstown  became,  with  few 
brief  intervals,  thenceforward  his  perma- 
nent home.  Hisf  second  wife  did  not  live 
long,  but  her  husband  bears  testimony 
to  her  many  virtues.  Some  time  after 
her   death  he  married  her  sister  Eliza- 

*  Of  his  fatlicr  Mr.  Edgeworth  says,  he  was 
"upright, honorable,  sincere,  and  sweet-tempered; 
loved  and  respected  by  people  of  all  ranks  with 
whom  he  was  connected."  He  was  in  the  Irish 
parliament  for  twenty-five  years.  The  Abbe  Edge- 
worth  was  a  relative,  though  not  a  near  one ;  he 
was  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  Edgeworth 
family.  Mr.  Edgeworth,  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  Louis  XVI.,  addressed  the  mimister  of  the 
king,  claiming,  "  as  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
Abb6  Edgeworth,  from  the  justice  of  France  that 
his  name  should  be  inscribed  on  some  public  mon- 
ument with  those  of  tiie  exalted  personages  who 
relied  for  consolation  on  his  fidelity  and  courage, 
...  to  show  that  roonarchs  may  have  friends, 
and  that  princes  can  be  grateful*' 


beth,  who  thus  became  his  third  wife, 
on  Christmas  Day,  1780,  at  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Holborn.  In  1798,  being  again 
a  widower,  he  again  married — Miss  Fran- 
ces Anne  Beaufort,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Beaufort,  "  an  excellent  clergyman,  and 
a  man  of  taste  and  literature."  That 
admirable  woman  survived  him  many 
years.  She  was,  Mr.  Edgeworth  writes, 
"  a  young  lady  of  small  fortune  and  large 
accomplishments  ;"  and  **  his  marriage 
with  her,"  Maria,  writing  twenty  years 
afterwards,  says,  "  of  all  the  blessings 
we  owe  to  him,  has  proved  the  greatest." 

In  1814  time  was  telling  on  the  vigor- 
ous frame  of  Mr.  Edgeworth.  In  one  of 
his  conversations  with  his  daughter,  he 
spoke  of  the  later  years  of  his  life  as  by 
far  the  happiest,  and  pleasantly  said  that 
"if  he  were  permitted  to  return  to  earth 
in  whatever  form  he  might  choose,  he 
should  perhaps  make  the  whimsical  choice 
of  reentering  the  world  as  an  old  man. 
His  latest  letter— to  Lady  Komilly,  in 
1817,  when  he  knew  he  was  dying,  in 
the  midst  of  physical  suffering,  resigned 
and  cheerful — contains  this  passage :  "  I 
enjoy  the  charms  of  literature,  the  sym- 
pathy of  friendship,  and  the  unbounded 
gratitude  of  my  children."  His  prayer 
had  been  that  as  long  as  he  lived  he  might 
retain  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  that 
blessing  was  mercifully  gi-anted  to  him. 
He  thanked  God  that  his  mind  did  not 
die  before  his  body.  On  the  13th  of  June, 
1817,  he  died,  and  his  remains  were  de- 
posited in  the  family  vault  in  the  church- 
yard of  Edgeworthstown,  to  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  written  directions,  he 
was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  own 
laborers,  his  coffm  being  "  without  vel- 
vet, plate,  or  gilding."  And  the  stone 
that  covers  his  remains  contains  no  in- 
scription beyond  his  name  and  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death. 

That  his  was  "  a  useful  and  a  well-spent 
life"  there  is  abundant  evidence;  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  as  a  country  mag- 
istrate, as  a  landed  proprietor  (acknowl- 
edging the  duties  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
property),  he  was  entirely  worthy  :  in  all 
that  appertained  to  his  family  and  to  so- 
ciety he  was  considerate,  generous,  just ; 
while  of  the  influence  he  exercised  over 
his  own  family  we  have  the  proofs  not 
only  in  his  own  writings,  but  in  those  of 
his  daughter. 
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To  estimate  rightly  both  father  and 
daughter,  some  notes  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land nearly  a  century  ago  are  needful. 
When,  in  1782,  ]Maria  may  be  said  to 
have  first  visited  Ireland,  and  her  father 
became  **a  resident  Irish  landlord,"  the 
country  was  in  a  condition  very  different 
indeed  from  that  which  it  now  presents 
and  presented  at  the  period  of  her  re- 
moval from  earth. 

"  If  ever  any  countiy  was  governed 
by  an  oligarchy,  Ireland  was  in  that  situ- 
ation before  the  Union  ;"  thus  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  wrote  in  1817.  Society  was  in 
a  deeply  degraded  state;  recklessness 
and  extravagance  were  almost  universal. 
"  As  landlord  and  magistrate,  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate  had  to  listen  to  per- 
petual complaints,  petty  wranglings  and 
equivocations,  in  which  no  human  sa- 
gacity could  discover  truth  or  award  jus- 
tice." A  large  proportion  of  the  gentry 
dwelt  in  "  superb  mansions,"  so  far  as 
regarded  size,  but  "  lived  in  debt,  dan- 
ger, and  subterfuge,  nominally  posses- 
sors of  a  palace,  but  really  in  dread  of  a 
jail."  The  dominant  party  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  masters  of  slaves ;  "  dri- 
vers" were  the  satellites  of  every  land- 
lord, and  middlemen  farmed  nearly  all 
the  land,  taking  it  at  a  reasonable  rent 
(paying  usually  in  advance)  and  reletting 
it  immediately  to  poor  tenants  at  the 
highest  price  possible  to  be  pressed  out 
of  their  necessities.  It  was  generally  a 
hopeless  task  that  which  strove  to  make 
the  tenant  even  moderately  comfortable. 
Justice  was  a  thing  never  looked  for,  it 
was  always  the  landlord  against  the  ten- 
ant, and  the  tenant  against  the  landlord.* 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  was 


♦  In  1783  (thus  writes  Maria  Edgeworth  in  her 
memoirs  of  her  father)  "  a  statute  of  King;  Will- 
iam III.,  entitled  'An  Act  to  prevent  the  Growth 
of  Popery,'  ordained  no  less  than  a  forfeiture  of 
inheritance  against  those  Catholics  who  had  been 
educated  abroad  ;  at  the  pleasure  of  any  informer 
it  confiscated  their  estates  to  the  next  Protestant 
heir.  That  statute  further  deprived  Papists  of  the 
power  of  obtaininc;  any  legal  property  by  purchase ; 
and  simply  for  officiating  in  the  service  of  his  re- 
ligion, any  Catholic  priest  was  liable  to  be  impris- 
oned for  life.  Some  of  these  penalties  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  but,  as  Mr.  Dunning  stated  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  *many  respectable 
Catholics  still  lived  in  fear  of  them,  and  sonic  ac- 
tually paid  contributions  to  persons  who,  on  the 
strength  of  this  act,  threatened  them  with  prose- 
cutions.' " 


far  in  advance  of  his  time.  The  poorer 
classes  did  not  understand  him ;  they 
were  not  prepared  for  the  advent  of  a 
magistrate  who  required  evidence  only 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  truth,  nor  for  a 
gentleman  who  preferred  rather  to  pay 
than  to  give,  and  whose  established  nile 
was  to  do  right  for  right's  sake ;  while 
neighboring  gentry  were  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending  a  man  who  was 
indifferent  to  field  sports  and  never  drank 
to  excess ;  who  was  faithful  to  his  home, 
and  happiest  when  his  children  were  his 
playmates  ;  who  was  a  politician,  yet  of 
no  party ;  whose  religion  was  based  on 
universal  charity,  and  who  was  the  pro- 
tector of  the  poor  and  the  advocate  of 
the  oppressed.  The  records  of  Ireland 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  now  happily  gone-by  histories ;  but 
something  should  be  known  of  them  to 
comprehend  the  character  of  'Richard 
Lo veil  Edgeworth.  In  the' end  he  tri- 
umphed over  prejudice,  disarmed  hos- 
tility, and  set  an  example  the  salutary 
influence  of  which  can  scarcely  be  exag- 
gerated by  any  historian  of  the  perilous 
time  in  which  he  lived.* 

His  life  was  especially  valuable  as  form- 
ing the  mind  of  his  daughter  Maria — the 
minds  of  all  his  children,  indeed ;  she 
writes  :  "  Few,  I  believe,  have  ever  en- 
joyed such  happiness  or  such  advantages 
as  I  have  had  in  the  instruction,  society, 
and  unbounded  confidence  and  affection 
of  such  a  father  and  such  a  friend." 

At  that  period  it  absolutely  required 
some  such  intelligence  to  usher  such  an 
intellect  into  the  world  of  letters.  Author- 
ship was  considered  out  of  the  province  of 
woman  ;  and  although  Mr.  Edgeworth  re- 
cords as  an  astonishing  fact  (on  the  au- 
thority of  Burke)  that  there  were  then 
actually  eighty  thousand  readers  in  Great 
Britain,  "^evy  few  of  them  were  of  the 
gentler  sex.  He  tells  us  that  his  own 
grandmother  "  was  singularly  averse  to  all 
learning  in  a  lady,  beyond  reading  the 
Bible  and  being  able  to  cast  up  a  week's 
household  account,"  and  did  her  best  to 
prevent  her  daughter  from  "  wasting  her 
time  upon  books  ; "  in  vain,  however,  for 


♦  The  Sir  Condys  and  Sir  Murtaghs  of  Castle 
Backrent  had  their  originals  in  most  Irish  families 
at  the  time  Maria  Edgeworth  wrote  that  tale. 
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she  became  a  thoroughly  educated  woman, 
and  to  "her  instructions  and  authority" 
her  son  acknowledges  himself  indebted 
for  the  happiness  of  his  life. 

The  critic  Jeffrey  writes :  "A  greater 
mass  of  trash  and  rubbish  never  disgraced 
the  press  o!"  any  country  than  the  ordina- 
ry novels  that  filled  and  supported  our 
circulating  libraries  down  nearly  to  the 
time  of  Miss  Edgewoith's  first  appear- 
ance.** There  were  some  exceptions,  no 
doubt,  and  some  works  that  have  kept 
their  places  in  the  hearts  of  millions  ;  but 
"  the  staple  of  the  novel  market  was,  be- 
yond imagination,  despicable,  and  had 
consequently  sunk  and  degraded  the 
whole  department  of  literature  of  which 
it  had  usurped  the  name."  The  "  rabble 
rout "  of  the  Minerva  press  was  scattered 
as  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  when 
this  admirable  woman  appeared ;  and  to 
her  we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  "the 
Waverley  novels,"  for  it  is  avowed  by 
Scott  that  he  was  prompted  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Miss  Edgeworth  to  a  desire  to  do 
for  Scotland  what  she  had  done  for  Ire- 
land.* 

The  gi'owth  of  Maria's  mind  she  traces 
wholly  to  her  father,  and  veiy  often  she 
humbly  and  gratefully  acknowledges  how 
much  her  writings  were  improved  by  his 
critical  taste  and  matured  judgment. 
"  In  consequence  of  his  earnest  exhorta- 
tions," she  writes,  "  I  began,  in  1791  or 
1792,  to  note  down  anecdotes  of  the  chil- 
dren he  was  then  educating;"  writing 
also,  for  her  own  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion, some  of  his  conversation  lessons. 
In  their  system  of  educating  these  chil- 
dien,  "  all  the  general  ideas  originated 
with  him  ;  the  illustrating  and  manufac- 
turing them,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
was  mine."  The  Practical  J'Jducation 
was  thus  a  joint  work  of  father  and 
daughter;  it  was  published  in  1798,  "  and 
80  commenced  tliat  literary  partnership 


♦"  Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope 
to  emulate  the  rich  humor,  pathetic  tenderness, 
and  admirable  tact  which  pervade  the  works  of 
my  accomplished  friend,  I  felt  that  something 
might  be  attempted  for  my  own  country,  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  which  Miss  Edgeworth  so 
fortunately  achieved  for  Ireland — something  which 
might  introduce  her  natives  to  those  of  the  sister 
kingdom  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  they  had 
been  placed  hitherto,  and  tend  to  procure  sym- 
pathy for  their  virtues  and  indulgence  in  their 
oiblcs.  "—^co«. 


which,  for  so  many  years,  was  the  pride 
and  joy  of  my  life."  The  next  book  they 
published  "  in  partnership "  was  the 
Essai/  on  Irish  Bulls;  the  illustrative  anec- 
dotes there  retailed  owed  little  to  inven- 
tion, and  nearly  all  of  them  were  facts; 
sometimes  he  told  them,  with  racy  humor 
and  point,  while  she  wrote  them  down. 
He  was  always  at  hand  to  advise,  not 
often  to  write.  In  Patronage  he  did  not 
pen  a  single  passage,  but  the  "  plan  "  was 
his  suggestion  ;  it  originated  in  a  stoiy 
invented  by  him,  and  the  leading  charac- 
ters were  sketched  as  he  imagined  them. 
"  All  his  literary  ambition  was  for  me." 
His  skill  was  exercised  in  '*  cutting :  " 
"  *  It  is  mine  to  cut  and  correct,'  he  once 
said,  '  yours  to  write  on  ; '  and  such, 
happily  for  me,  was  his  power  over  my 
mind,  that  no  one  thing  I  ever  began  to 
write  was  ever  left  unfinished."  In  the 
few  letters  he  addressed  to  her — for  they 
were  rarely  apart  even  for  a  day  —  he 
signs  himself,  "Your  critic,  partner,  fath- 
er, friend." 

To  write  for  children  was  then  convsid- 
ered  below  the  dignity  of  authorship. 
Dr.  Watts  and  Mrs.  13arbauld  had  in- 
deed thus  "  condescended  ;  "  but  with 
these  exceptions  there  were  few  or  none 
able  and  willing  to  make  their  way  into 
the  minds  and    hearts    of   the    "  little 


»» 


ones. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  ranch 
of  the  true  greatness  of  INIaria  ^dge- 
worth's  mind — and  the  inestimable  value 
of  her  writings — resulted  from  the  duty 
which  nature  imposed  upon  her  when 
she  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  family 
consisting  of  children  of  varied  ages 
from  infancy  to  youthhood.  In  1814  she 
writes  :  "  His  eldest  was  above  tive-and- 
forty,  the  youngest  being  only  one  year 
old."  it  therefore  became  the  duty  of 
the  eldest  to  train  the  younger  branches 
— children  who  were  learning  to  speak 
when  she  was  sedate  and  aged.  Hence 
that  educated  power  by  which  she  brought 
the  elevated  sensibilities  and  sound  mo- 
ralities of  life  to  a  level  with  the  compre- 
hension of  childhood ;  rendering  knowl- 
edge, and  virtue,  and  consideration,  and 
order,  the  companions — almost  the  play- 
things as  well  as  the  tefichers — of  the  nur- 
sery. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  had  sons  and  daugh- 
ters by  each  of  his  four  wives ;  he  was 
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their  parent,  their  preceptor,  their  friend, 
their  companion,  their  playmate;  they 
lived  with  him  on  "terms  of  equality 
that  diminished  nothing  from  respect," 
giving  to  him  gratitude  and  affection. 
"Those  who  knew  him  longest  loved 
him  best."  "  I  have  heard  him  say," 
writes  Maria,  "that  he  never  in  his 
whole  life  lost  a  friend  but  by  death." 
And  that  which  he  wrote  to  Darwin,  in 
1790,  of  Edgeworthstown :  "  I  do  not 
think  one  tear  per  month  is  shed  in  this 
house,  nor  the  voice  of  reproof  heard,  nor 
the  hand  of  restraint  felt " — continued  to 
be  as  true  in  1844,  when  we  visited 
Edgeworthstown,  as  it  had  been  half  a 
centuiy  earlier ;  so  it  was  through  all 
changes,  anxieties,  and  responsibilities, 
during  fifty  years. 

Edgeworthstown  was,  and  is,  a  large 
country  mansion,  to  which  additions 
have  been  from  time  to  time  made — 
but  made  judiciously.  An  avenue  of 
venerable  trees  leads  to  it  from  the  public 
road  ;  it  is  distant  about  seven  miles  from 
the  town  of  Longford.  The  only  room 
I  need  specially  refer  to  is  the  library ; 
it  belonged  more  peculiarly  to  Maria, 
although  the  general  sitting  room  of  the 
family.  It  was  the  room  in  which  she 
did  nearly  all  her  work — not  only  tliat 
which  was  to  gratify  and  instruct  the 
world,  but  that  which,  in  a  measure, 
regulated  the  household — the  domestic 
duties'that  were  subjects  of  her  contin- 
ual thought ;  for  the  desk  at  which  she 
usually  sate  was  never  without  memo- 
randa of  matters  from  which  she  might 
have  pleaded  a  right  to  be  held  exempt 
Mrs.  llall  described  it  in  our  work,  Itc- 
landy  its  Sceneiij  and  Character^  and  I  may 
borrow  in  substance  that  description 
here.  It  is  by  no  means  a  stately,  soli- 
tary room,  but  large,  spacious  and  lofty, 
well  stored  with  books,  and  "furnish- 
ed "  with  suggestive  engravings.  Seen 
through  the  window  is  the  lawn,  embel- 
lished by  groups  of  trees.  If  you  look 
at  the  oblong  table  in  the  centre,  you 
will  see  the  rallying  point  of  the  family, 
who  are  usually  around  it,  reading,  writ- 
ing, or  working;  while  Miss  Edgeworth, 
only  anxious  that  the  inmates  of  the 
house  shall  each  do  exactly  as  he  or  she 
pleases — sits  in  her  own  peculiar  corner 
on  the  sofa ;  a  pen,  given  her  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  while  a  guest  at  Edge- 


worthstown (in  1829),  is  placed  before 
her  on  a  httle,  quaint,  unassuming  table, 
constructed,  and  added  to,  for  conven- 
ience. She  had  a  singular  power  of  ab- 
straction, apparently  hearing  all  that  was 
said,  and  occasionally  taking  part  in  the 
convereation,  while  pursuing  her  own 
occupation,  and  seemingly  attending  only 
to  it.  In  that  corner,  and  on  that  table, 
she  had  written  nearly  all  the  works 
which  have  delighted  and  enlightened 
the  world.  Now  and  then  she  would 
rise  and  leave  the  room,^  perhaps  to  pro- 
cure a  toy  for  one  of  the  children,  to 
mount  the  ladder  and  bring  down  a  book 
that  could  explain  or  illustrate  some  topic 
on  which  some  one  was  conversing  :  im- 
mediately she  would  resume  her  pen  and 
continue  to  write,  as  if  the  thought  had 
been  unbroken  for  an  instant.  I  express- 
ed to  Mrs.  Edgeworth  surprise  at  this 
faculty  so  opposed  to  my  own  habit. 
"Maria,"  she  said,  "was  always  the 
same  ;  her  mind  was  so  rightly  balanced, 
everything  so  honestly  weighed,  that  she 
suffered  no  inconvenience  from  what 
would  disturb  and  distract  an  ordinary 
"writer." 

She  was  an  early  riser,  and  had  much 
work  done  before  breakfast.  Every 
morning  during  our  stay  at  Edgeworths- 
town, she  had  gathered  a  bouquet  of 
roses,  which  she  placed  beside  my  plate 
at  the  table,  while  she  was  always  care- 
ful to  refresh  the  vase  that  stood  in  our 
chamber;  and  she  invariably  examined 
my  feet  after  a  walk,  to  see  that  damp 
had  not  induced  danger;  "popping"  in 
and  out  of  our  room  with  some  kind  in- 
quiry, some  thoughtful  suggestion,  or  to 
show  some  object  that  she  knew  would 
give  pleasure.  It  is  to  such  small  cour- 
tesies as  these  that  we  owe  much  of  the 
happiness  of  life.  Maria  Edgeworth 
seemed  never,  weary  of  thought  that 
could  make  those  about  her  happy ;  the 
impression  thus  produced  upon  us  is  as 
vivid  to-day  as  it  was  twenty-five  years 


ago. 


A  wet  day  was  a  "  god-send  "  to  us. 
She  would  enter  our  sitting  room  and 
converse  freely  of  persons  whose  names 
are  histories ;  and  once  she  brought  us  a 
large  box  full  of  letters — her  correspond- 
ence with  many  great  men  and  women, 
extending  over  more  than  fifty  years — 
authors,  artists,  men  of  science,  social 
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reformers,  statesmen  of  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  especially  of  America — a 
country  of  which  she  spoke  and  wrote  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect  and  affec- 
tion. 

Although  we  had  known  Miss  Edge- 
worth  in  London — and,  indeed,  had  often 
the  honor  of  receiving  her  as  a  guest  at 
our  house — it  will  be  readily  understood 
how  much  more  to  advantage  she  was 
seen  in  her  own  home ;  she  was  the  very 
gentlest  of  lions,  the  most  unexacting — 
apparently  the  least  conscious  of  her 
right  to  prominence;  in  London  she 
did  not  reject,  yet  she  seemed  averse,  to 
the  homage  accorded  her.  At  home  she 
was  emphatically  at  home  ! 

The  last  time  we  saw  her  was  at  the 
house  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wilson  (now 
also  departed),  in  North  Audley-street ; 
she  was,  of  course,  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion ;  the  heated  room  and  many  "  pre- 
sentations "  seemed  to  weary  her.  We, 
of  course,  were  seldom  near  her  in  the 
crowd,  and  as  we  were  bidding  her  good- 
by,  she  made  us  amends  by  whispering, 
"We  will  make  up  for  this  at  Edge- 
worthstown."  Alas !  that  was  not  to  be  :. 
not  long  afterwards,  she  returned  to 
Edgeworthstown,  and  was  suddenly 
called  from  earth. 

She  had  complained  somewhat,  felt 
languid  and  oppressed,  and  consented 
that  her  friend  and  physician.  Sir  Henry 
Marsh,  should  be  sent  for ;  half  an  hour 
after  the  letter  was  written,  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth  entered  her  bedroom ;  passing  her 
hand  under  the  patient's  head,  she  .gen- 
tly raised  it,  and  as  it  reclined  on  her 
breast  the  soul  passed  away.  She  died 
without  either  physical  or  mental  suffer- 
ing, in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  useful 
and  happy  life,  "full  of  years  and  hon- 
ors "  indeed !  * 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  exists 
no  portrait  of  this  admirable  woman  ;  a 
hint  I  gave  that  to  obtain  one  would  be  a 
vast  boon  was  not  well  received,  and 

♦  In  one  of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Hall  Twho  wrote 
to  her  on  her  birthday  every  year  during  several 
years)  she  says :  **  Your  cordial,  warm-hearted 
note  was  the  very  plcasantest  I  received  on  my 
birthday,  except  those  from  my  own  family." 
That  wa3  the  last  birthday  she  passed  on  earth. 
She  adds  :  **  You  must  not  delay  long  in  finding 
your  way  to  Edgeworthstown  if  yon  mean  to  see 
me  again.  Remember  you  have  just  congratulated 
me  on  my  eighty-second  birthday.** 


there  was  some  hesitation  in  permitting 
Mr.  Fairholt,  who  was  our  companion 
during  our  visit  to  Edgeworthstown,  to 
introduce  into  his  drawing  of  the  Hbrary, 
her  portrait  as  she  sate  at  her  desk  exam- 
ining papers.  Mr.  Sneyd  Edge  worth  (who 
was  not  long  ago  removed  from  earth) 
gave  me,  however,  a  photograph  of  a 
family  pictura 

Her  contemporaries  have  not  said 
much  concerning  her ;  indeed,  of  late 
years,  she  was  but  little  seen  out  of 
Edgeworthstown,  her  visits  to  London 
being  rare  and  brief.  It  is  known  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  much  loved  and  honored 
her,  yet  there  is  little  concerning  her  in 
his  journal,  although  he  spent  some  days 
with  her  at  Edgeworthstown.*  "  She 
writes,"  he  says,  "all  tlie  while  she  laughs, 
talks,  eats,  and  drinks ; "  and,  in  another 
place  ;  "  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
naivete  and  good-humored  ardor  of  mind 
which  she  unites  with  such  formidable 
powers  of  acute  observation."  She  was 
well  appreciated  by  Sydney  Smith,  who 
thus  wrote  of  her :  **  She  does  not  say 
witty  things,  but  there  is  such  a  perfume 
of  wit  runs  through  all  her  conversation 
as  makes  it  very  brilliant."  This  pas- 
sage, however,  I  find  in  Lockhart's  life 
of  Scott : 

"  It  may  be  well  imagined  with  what  lively 
interest  Sir  "Walter  surveyed  the  scenery  with 
which  so  many  of  the  proudest  recollections 
of  Ireland  must  ever  be  associated,  and  how 
curiously  he  studied  the  rural  manners  it  pre- 
sented to  him,  in  the  hope  (not  disappointed) 
of  being  able  to  trace  some  of  his  friend's 
bright  creations  to  their  first  hints  and  germs. 
On  the  delight  with  which  he  contemplated 
her  position  in  the  midst  of  her  own  large 
and  happy  domestic  circle,  I  need  say  still  less. 
The  reader  is  aware  by  this  time  how  deeply 
he  condemned  and  pitied  the  conduct  and  fate 
of  those  who,  gifted  with  preeminent  talents 
for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  their 
species  at  large,  fancy  themselves  entitled  to 
neglect  those  every-day  duties  and  charities 

•During  Miss  Edgeworth*s  visit  to  Abbotsford, 
in  1823,  previous  to  the  return  visit  to  Edgeworths- 
town, an  incident  occurred  that  has  been  stated  of 
others,  I  believe.  Miss  Edge  worth  told  us  that 
one  moonlight  night  she  proposed  to  Scott  to  visit 
Melrose,  quoting  his  famous  lines: 

"  If  you  would  see  Melrose  Rripht, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlights" 

Scott  at  once  assented,  adding :  **  By  all  means 
let  us  go^  for  I  myself  have  never  seen  Melrose  by 
moonlight.** 
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of  life,  from  the  mere  shadowing  of  which  in 
imaginary  pictures  the  genius  of  poetry  and 
romance  has  always  reaped  its  highest  and 
purest,  perhaps  its  only  true  immortal  honors. 
In  Maria  he  hailed  a  sister  spirit ;  one  who, 
at  the  summit  of  literary  fame,  took  the  same 
modest,  just,  and,  let  me  add.  Christian  view 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  feelings,  the 
obligations,  and  the  hopes  in  which  we  are  all 
equally  the  partakers,  and  those  talents  and 
accomplishments  which  may  seem  to  vain  and 
short-sighted  eyes  sufficient  to  constitute  their 
possessors  into  an  order  and  species  apart  from 
the  rest  of  their  kind.  Such  fantastic  conceits 
found  no  shelter  with  either  of  these  powerful 
minds." 

This  is  Mrs.  Hall's  portrait  of  Maria 
Edge  worth  in  1842 :  "In  person  she 
was  very  small  —  she  was  Most  in  a. 
crowd ; '  her  face  was  pale  and  thin, 
her  features  irregular — they  may  have 
been  considered  plmn,  even  in  youth ;  but 
her  expression  was  so  benevolent,  her 
manners  were  so  perfectly  well  bred — 
partaking  of  English  dignity  and  Irish 
frankness  —  that  one  never  thought  of 
her  with  reference  either  to  beauty  or 
plainness ;  she  ever  occupied,  without 
claiming,  attention,  charming  continually 
by  her  singularly  pleasant  voice,  while 
the  earnestness  and  truth  that  beamed 
from  her  bright  blue — very  blue — eyes, 
increased  the  value  of  every  word  she 
•uttered ;  she  knew  how  to  listen  as  well 
as  to  talk^  and  gathered  information  in  a 
manner  highly  complimentary  to  those 
from  whom  she  sought  it ;  her  attention 
seemed  far  more  the  effect  of  respectthan 
of  curiosity ;  her  sentences  were  frequent- 
ly epigrammatic;  she  more  than  once 
suggested  to  me  the  story  of  the  good 
fairy  from  whose  lips  dropped  diamonds 
and  pearls  whenever  they  were  opened. 
She  was  ever  neat  and  particular  in  her 
dress,  a  duty  to  society  which  literary 
women  sometimes  culpably  neglect ;  her 
feet  and  hands  were  so  delicate  and 
small  as  to  be  almost  childlike.*  In  a 
word  Maria  Edgeworth  was  one  of 
those  women  who  do  not  seem  to  re- 
quire beauty." 

Miss  Edgeworth  has  been  called 
"  cold  ;  "  but  those  who  have  so  deemed 
her  have  never  seen,  as  I  hav<e  (Mrs.  Hall 

*  She  once  commispioned  me  to  procure  for  her 
a  pair  of  shoes  from  Mclnotte's,  in  Piu*is ;  and 
when  I  handed  the  model  to  the  shoemaker,  I  had 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  it  was  not  the  shoe 
of  a  httlc  girl. 


writes),  the  tears  gather  in  her  eyes  at  a 
tale  of  suffering  or  sorrow,  nor  heard  the 
genuine  hearty  laugh  that  followed  the 
relation  of  a  pleasant  story.  Never,  so 
long  as  I  live,  can  I  forget  the  evenings 
spent  in  her  library  in  the  midst  of  a 
family  highly  educated  and  self- thinking, 
in  conversation  unrestrained,  yet  pregnant 
with  instructive  thought. 

Of  the  twenty 'two  children  bom  to 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  there  are  but 
three  now  left ;  there  is,  however,  hap- 
pily, another  generation  to  reap  the  har- 
vest of  the  seed  that  was  planted  at 
Edgeworthstown  nearly  a  century  ago. 

The  long  career  of  Maria  Edgeworth 
illustrated  her  own  and  her  father's  sys- 
tem of  education — practical  education; 
she  was,  by  her  own  example,  that  which 
she  labored  to  make  others — active,  ener- 
getic, cheerful,  ever  at  hand  everywhere 
when  needed. 

It  was — and  possibly  still  is — made  a 
charge  against  the  Edgeworths,  that  they 
put  aside  "  religion  "  from  their  plans  of 
education.  The  subject  is  certainly  not 
prominent  in  their  writings,  but  Mr. 
Edgeworth  emphatically  affirms  his  con- 
viction that  "  religious  obligation  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  in  the  education  of 
all  descriptions  of  people  in  every  part 
of  the  world,"  and  considered  "  religion, 
in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  to  be  the 
only  certain  bond  of  society."  His 
daughter  also  strongly  protests  against 
the  idea  that  he  designed  to  lay  down  a 
system  of  education  founded  upon  mo- 
rality, exclusive  of  religion.* 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that,  during 
our  residence  at  Edgeworthstown,  the 
family  assembled  at  prayers  every  morn- 
ing, that  they  were  regular  attendants  at 
the  parish  church,  and  that  other  evi- 
dence was  supplied  of  the  strength  of 
theii*  religious  faith. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  few  of  her  letters  we  have 
preserved.  The  first  is  a  passage  from 
one  dated  January  2d,  1848  ;  it  concerns 
her  little  book  for  the  young,  OrlancUno : 

"Chambers,  as  you  always  told  me,  acts 
very  liberally.     As  this  was  to  earn  a  little 

♦  Robert  Ilall,  after  greatly  praising  her  writ- 
ings, laments  that  they  are  without  even  allusion 
to  Christianity:  "She  does  not  attack  religion, 
or  inveigh  against  it,  but  makes  it  appear  nnnocc»- 
sary,  by  exhibiting  perfect  yirtue  without  ic" 
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money  for  our  parish  poor  in  the  last  year's  a  grand  breakfast  on  the  marriage  of  Miss 

distress,  he  most  considerately  gave  prompt    M .     But  as  she  is  good  Irish,  you  are 

payment.   Even  before  publication,  when  the  true  to  your  national  affections,  and  there 

proof  sheets  were  under  correction,  came  the  may  be  room  in  your  heart  for  all  of  us." 

ready  order  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland.     Bless-  •  v    o*    -rrr          ci 

ings  on  him !  and  I  hope  he  will  not  be  the  She  was  with  Sir  W  alter  Scott  when 

worse  for  me :  I  am  surely  the  better  for  him,  he  visited  Killarney.     There  had  been  a 

and  so  are  numbers  now  working  and  eating ;  rumor  that  the   great  author  had  been 

for  Mrs.  E.'s  piinciple  and  mine  is  to  excite  treated  with  slight  during  his  visit  to  the 

the  people  to  work  for  good  wages,  and  not  j^r^^y^  ^^^       ^^^  ^y^^^  j^^  j^^         j^^^  ^^ 

Kn?rafeft^^^^^  them  with  contumely  :  I  thought  it  right 

°          .           .           .  to  set  that  question  at  rest     The  foUow- 

"  I  do  not  deserve  the  very  kind,  warm-  ing  letter  is  now  before  me :  she  writes— 
hearted  letter  I  have  just  received  from  you, 

dear  Mrs.  Hall;  but  I  prize  and  like  it  all  the  "  Edgeworthstown,  June  18th,  1843. 

better.     So  little   standing   upon  ceremony,  "My  sister,  Harriet  Butler,  and  I  were  in  the 

and   so   cordially   off-hand  from  the  heart,  boat  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  day,  and  the 

Thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  be  as-  only  day,  when  he  was  on  the  Killarney  Lakes.     • 

sured  it  gave  me  heartfelt  pleasure,  and  this  We  heard  him  declare  that  he  thought  the 

I  know  will  please  you."  Upper  Lake  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever 

seen  excepting  Loch  Lomond ;  more  could  not 

^  I  copy  a  passage  from  one  of  the  criti-  by  mortal  tongue  be  expressed  by  a  Scotsman. 

cisms  on  her  contemporaries,  in  which  I  did  not  hear  him  find  fault,  or  say  that  he 

she  sometimes  indulged  in  her  letters  to  was  disappointed,  during  the  whole  row.   He 

Mrs.  Hall,  all  marked  by  sound  observa-  appeared  pleased  and  pleasing;  and  why  any 

tion  and  generous  sympathy :  P^^P^t  .«^«".^^^  ^^1^  imagined  he  was  not,  I 

*                  J     c      J  cannot  imagine.  'Rade' I  am  sure  he  was  not; 

"  A  book  has  much  interested  me  ;  it  is  un-  I'e  «ould  not  be.  We  were  sorry  that  we  could 
like  any  other  book  I  ever  read  in  my  life,  and  °"'  ^fy  ?°°'^^^^^ '„»"'.  ^^  experienced 
yet  true  to  nature  in  new  circumstances.  To  travellers  know  full  well  that  they  must  give 
be  sure  I  cannot  judge  of  the  circumstances  "P  ^^"''^  ^'^^"^  '?  P^Y'T  """""ge^ents  and 
of  the  narrative ;  never  having  been  in  the  engagements  and  that  they  must  cut  their 
countiy ;  but  the  descriptions  full  of  life,  and  P'a°^  '"'^.  Pleasures  according  to  their  time 
marked  by  that  seal  of  genius  which  we  rec-  f"''.  promises  As  to  the  affair  of  the  stag 
ognize  the  instant  we  see  it,  obtains  perfect  l*.""*!  ^  '^an  only  say  that  /received  no  m vita- 
credence  from  the  reader,  and  hurries  us  on  J|°°  l"^"''  ?°';'  "»f.*  ^*  "^'^  °°'  "l^^^^'^^  anyj 
through  the  most  romantic  adventures,  still  that  1  heard  at  the  time  that  a  slag  hunt  would 
domestic  and  confined  to  a  few  persons  not  in  "",'  "  ff  *^  *"  "''  ''°*''T^^  the  stag  hounds 
num\)er  beyond  the  power  of  sympathy.  One  ^^elonged  to  some  near  relative  of  a  gentleman 
or  two  the  most  powerfully  drawn  may,  per-  y"^!*  respected  m  the  country,  who  had  just 
haps,  touch  the  bounds  of  impossibility  The  <i'ed  suddenly,  and  was  not  buried.  I  recollect 
book  I  mean  has  a  title  which  does  not  do  it  P''^*'"g  ''^  ^^J,  g*'«»  '^^  ^'.»  place,  and  seeing 
justice,  and  which  would  rather  lead  one  to  ^11°  ™'=°  "*  deep  mourning,  with  weeper^ 
expect  a gossipping  chronicle.  It  is  caUed  TAe  sitting  on  each  side  of  the  gate.  As  I  had 
Neighbors,  its  author,  I  understand,  is  a  never  before  seen  this  custom,  I  made  inquiry 
Miss  Bremer,  of  Stockholm,  translated  by  and  was  told  why  they  mourned,  and  who  for; 
Mary  Ilowitt,  and  the  best  and  most  just  ^°^  l^\  confirmed  and  fl.xed  m  my  memory 
praise  I  can  give  to  her  translation  is  that  ^^**  ^  ^^""^  **"'^^  mentioned." 
one  never,  from  beginning  to  end,  recollects-  ti,  _  *jp  j.-l  ^  1. 1  ^^  -.r 
her  existence;  never  does  it  occur  to  our  I  have  quoted  from  the  last  letter  Mrs. 
mind  that  it  is  a  translation.  Pray  tell  me  if  -^lall  received  trom  Miss  Edgeworth  ;  it 
you  know  anything  of  this  author,  and  how  I  ^^7  he  permitted  me  to  make  an  extract 
should  address  her  at  Stockholm."  fi'om  the  first,  dated  July  30th,  1829,  in 

"  How  very  much  one  is  obliged  to  the  reference  to  Mra.  HalPs  first  production, 

genius  which  can  snatch  one  from  one's  self  Sketches  of  Irish  Character  : 
away,  in  times  of  great  depression  of  spirits ! 

At  those  times  when  we  are  not  wise  enough  **  It  has  been  sometimes  my  fate  to  have 

to  be  able  to  give  a  reaaon  for  particularly  gratitude  and  sincerity  struggling  within  me 

liking ;  but  the  involuntary  feeluig  is  perhaps  when  I  have  begun  a  letter  of    thanks  to 

the  most  gratifying  to  a  writer  of  benevolent  authors ;    I  have  no  such  struggle  now,  but 

heart,  as  well  as  superior  genius."  with  pleasure  unmixed,  and  perfect  freedom 

of  mind  and  ease  of  conscience,  I  write  to  yow. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  soaring  above  us.     I  The  Sketches  of  Irish   Ohara<:ter  are,  in  my 

read  of  such  fine  douigs  at  the  Bosery — such  opmion,  admirable  for  truth,  pathos,  and  hu- 
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mor;  all  the  sketches  show  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  persons  and  things  represented, 
and  some  of  the  portraits  are  drawn  with  un- 
common strength,  and  with  more  decided  and 
fine  touches,  which  mark  a  masterly  hand." 

I  may  quote  this  generous  tribute  to  a 
writer  concerning  Ireland  who  was  then 
entering  a  career  Miss  Edge  worth  was 
about  to  leave.  There  are  other  parts  of 
the  letter  I  abstain  from  quoting ;  but  the 
reader  of  this  Memory  will  readily  appre- 
ciate the  effect  on  the  then  young  author 
of  Sketches  of  Irish  Character. 

Although  it  forms  no  part  of  our  plan 
in  this  series  of  "  Memories"  to  bring  un- 
der review  the  works  of  the  authors  we 
commemorate,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of 
Maria  Edgeworth  without  some  observa- 
tions on  the  influence  of  her  writings. 
She  had  one  great  advantage  over  almost 
all  others,  she  never  wrote  for  bread ;  she 
was  never  compelled  to  furnish  a  publisher 
with  so  much  matter  at  so  much  per  sheet. 
In  her  home  there  was  always  indepen- 
dence— entire  freedom  from  debt:  and 
with  i^yr  responsibilities  beyond  those 
that  appertain  to  a  household.  At  Edge- 
worth.stown  there  was  emphatically  that 
of  which  the  poet  tells  us — 

"  Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words — health,  peace,  and  com- 
petence." 

It  is  to  their  honor  that  women  were  the 
first  to  use  the  pen  in  the  service  of  Ire- 
land. At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
a  buffoon,  a  knave,  and  an  Irishman,  were 
synonymous  terms  in  the  novel  or  on  the 
stage  ;  they  were  deemed  exceptions  who 
did  honor  to  their  country  ;  and  although 
a  gentleman  from  Ireland,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  an  Irish  gentleman,  was  considered 
everywhere  the  perfection  of  grace,  re- 
finement, and  chivalric  courtesy,  there 
were,  unhappily,  too  many  "specimens" 
that  gave  force  to  prejudice  and  con- 
founded the  all  with  the  many.  Church- 
hill  wrote,  more  than  a  century  ago — 

**  Long  from  a  country  ever  hardly  used, 
At  random  censured,  wantonly  abused, 
Have  Britons  drawn  the  shaft,  with  no  kind 

view, 
And  judged  the  many  by  the  rascal  few." 

When  prejudice  was  at  its  height — about 
the  time  of  "  the  Union  " — two  women 
with  opposite  views,  and  very  opposite 


training,  but  moved  by  the  like  ennobling 
patriotism,  "  rose  to  the  rescue  ; "  Miss 
Owenson,  afterwards  Lady  Morgan,  by 
the  vivid  romance,  and  Miss  Edgeworth, 
by  the  stern  reality  of  actual  portraiture, 
forcing  justice  from  an  unwilling  jury, 
spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  Irish 
character,  and  portraying,  as  till  then 
they  had  never  been  porti*ayed,  the  chiv- 
a^iy?  generosity,  and  devotedness  of  Irish 
nature.  They  succeeded  largely  in  evap- 
orating suspicion,  in  overcoming  preju- 
dice, by  obtaining  ready  hearers  of  ap- 
peals. Neither  of  these  eminent  and 
greatly  endowed  ladies  did  by  any  means 
ignore  the  faults,  serious  or  trivial,  of 
their  countrymen  and  countrywomen ; 
but  they  made  conspicuous  their  virtues, 
maintained  their  right  to  respect  and  their 
claim  to  consideration,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  verdicts  in  their  favor  from 
adverse  judges  and  reluctant  juries. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  render  hom- 
age to  the-  memory  of  this  admirable 
woman  ;  her  works  are  "  not  for  an  age, 
but  for  all  time."  They  wei*e  marvels  in 
her  day,  two  thirds  of  a  century  ago, 
when  either  coarseness  or  frivolity  was 
too  generally  the  staple  of  the  author. 
Her  affection  for  Ireland  was  fervent  and 
earnest,  yet  she  was  of  no  party— even 
in  that  age  and  there.  She  had  enlarged 
sympathies,  with  large  views  for  its  ad- 
vancement.; neither  prejudice  nor  bigotry 
touched  her  mind  or  heart.  Her  religious 
and  political  faith  was  Christian^  in  the 
most  extended  sense  of  that  holy  word ; 
a  literary  woman,  without  vanity,  affecta- 
tion, or  jealousy  ;  a  perfect  woman — 

"  Not  too  pure  nor  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food." 

Studious  of  all  home  duties,  careful  for 
all  home  requirements,  ever  actively 
thoughtful  of  all  the  offices  of  love  and 
kindness  which  sanctify  domestic  life, 
genius  gave  to  her  the  rare  power  to  be 
useful  during  seventy  of  her  eighty-three 
years. 

IMPERIAL  CORONATION  AT  MOSCOW. 

A    SKETCH   BY    TUB    EDrTOR. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  11.  and  the 
Empress  were  crowned  at  Moscow  with 
the  most  august  ceremonies,  on  the  7th 
of  September,  1856,  in  the  presence  of 
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many  distinguish^  personages  frommost 
of  me  Governments  of  the  world.  It 
was  a  magnificent  wonder,  surpassing  all 
precedent,  of  coronation  scenes,  costing 
the  Russian  Government  five  millions 
of  dollars  in  its  various  ceremonies  and 
gorgeous  spectacles.  The  wealth  of  a 
vast  empire  was  poured  out  with  super- 
lative profuseness.  It  vied  with  oriental 
traditions  of  unrivalled  splendor.  The 
scene  was  laid  within  the  vast  Kremlin 
of  Moscow,  the  great  central  fortress  of 
Russia,  amid  its  time -honored  and  sa- 
cred historic  associations.  It  was  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  largest  empire  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Instead  of  tinsel 
and  mock  finery,  gold  and  silver  and 
diamonds  flashed  in  the  real  sunlight 
To  aid  our  readers  in  forming  some  faint 
conception  of  this  magnificent  coronation 
scene  of  historic  grandeur,  we  have  had 
an  engraving  made  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  our  present  number.  The  nu- 
merous portraits  will  enhance  the  impres- 
sion of  the  august  assembly.  Vast  prep- 
arations were  made  on  a  colossal  scale. 
The  gorgeousness  of  the  imperial  car- 
riages and  uniforms  and  liveries  and 
horse-trappings  was  worthy  of  the  C»- 
sars,  or  some  of  the  great  oriental  con- 
querors. We  saw  and  examined  them 
with  wonder  in  the  imperial  repository  at 
St  Petersburg.  We  counted  more  than 
thirty  of  them.  They  were  lined  with 
richest  crimson  velvet,  inclosed  in  plate 
glass.  The  running  parts — wheels,  hubs, 
spokes,  felloes— were  covered  with  the 
richest  gilt,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  wheels  of  burnished'  gold.  All  were 
transported  on  the  railway  four  hundred 
miles  to  Moscow  for  the  imperial  proces- 
sion to  the  cathedral  church  of  the  As-^ 
sumption  in  the  Kremlin,  within  whose 
consecrated  walls  the  august  ceremonies 
took  place.  Suddenly  the  first  of  the 
nine  cannon  announces  the  approach  of 
the  Emperor.  In  a  moment  the  chimes 
of  four  hundred  churches  over  the  great 
city  ring  out  their  stupendous  clangor, 
such  as  no  other  city  of  the  world  can 
do.  In  a  few  moments  more  the  flour- 
ishing of  trumpets  and  the  strains  of 
martial  music  rise  above  all  this  tumult 
Mounted  on  high-bred,  spirited  horses, 
which  are  covered  with  rich  trappings  of 
an  antique  character,  the  escort  of  the 
Emperor  comes  by,  and  calls  tiie  specta- 


tor  at  once  back  to  tiie  days  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible.  In  the  imperial  train  are  the 
nobles  of  Russia  in  military  uniforms— • 
their  tunics  glistening  with  precious 
stones,  golden  belts  studded  with  diar 
monds,  and  high  caps  and  aigretUa  of 
brilliants.  On  their  breasts  are  orders, 
stars,  crosses,  ribbons  innumerable ;  they 
carry  whole  fortunes  on  their  backs ;  they 
are  the  rulers  and  masters  of  millions  of 
their  fellow-men.  Then  follow  numerous 
Asiatic  deputies,  in  varied  national  cos- 
tumes, in  all  their  dazzling  oriental  jew* 
elled  magnificence  and  splendor.  Next 
follow  the  personages  of  the  Emperor's 
household,  eclipsing  far  in  imperial  splen- 
dor all  that  has  gone  before.  Time  and 
room  would  fail  us  fiilly  to  describe  it 
First  comes  an  open  phaSton,  richly  ^t 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  lined  with  crmi- 
son  velvet,  drawn  by  six  noble  horses 
with  the  richest  trappings ;  at  the  head 
of  each  horse  is  a  footman  in  green  and 
gold  livery— 


(( 


All  clinquant  —  all  in  gold,  like  heathen^ 

gods; 
Every  man  that  walked  showed   like  a 


mine." 

And  such,  in  brief  description,  were  all  the 
imperial  carriages  noted  above,  in  beauty 
and  grandeur  surpassing  fable.  We  call 
to  mmd  the  royal  procession  at  the  cor- 
onation of  William  IV.,  which  we  saw 
in  London,  as  vastiy  inferior  to  that  of 
Moscow. 

Next,  in  gilt  casques  of  beautifiil  form 
and  workmanship,  surmounted  by  crest 
eagles  of  silver  or  gold,  in  milk-white 
coats,  and  gilded  cuirasses  and  back 
plates,  follow  the  giants  of  the  firstf 
squadron  of  the  Chevalier  Guards  of  the 
Emperor.  Each  is  mounted  on  a  charger 
fit  for  a  commander  in  battle.  These  are 
the  picked  men  of  sixty  millions  of  the 
human  race,  two  hundred  strong.  These 
are  followed  by  tremendous  cheering  at 
the  approach  of  the  Emperor.  He  is 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer. 
He  wears  a  burnished  casque,  with  a  long 
plume  of  white,  orange,  and  dark  feath- 
ers, and  a  close-fitting  green  tunic. 
Several  times  his  eyes  were  observed  to 
run  over  with  tears  of  emotion  at  tiie 
august  scene. 

The  Empress  Mother  appears  next, 
arrayed   in  a  cloud  of  light  drapery^ 
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through  which  diamonds  shone  like  stars, 
wearing  on  her  head  a  tiara  of  brilliants. 
The  carriage  in  which  she  sat  was  a  tri- 
umph of  splendor — aH  gold  and  crimson 
velvet  The  eight  horses  which  were  at- 
tached to  the  carriage  by  trappings  and 
cords  of  gold,  were  the  most  beaudfal  in 
the-Imperial  stables,  and  each  was  led  by 
a  golden  bridle.  Never  before  did  the 
Kremlin  present  such  a  scene  of  magnifi- 
cence. All  this,  and  much  more,  pre- 
cedes the  coronation  ceremony  as  seen  in 
the  engraving.  The  crown  of  dazzling 
splendor  is  ready,  awaiting  the  Emperor*s 
approach.  The  crown  is  a  cluster  of 
Koh-i-noors  with  a  wreath  of  diamonds 
and  brilliants.  The  sceptre  is  tipped 
with  the  famous  diamond  for  which 
Cathaiine  IL  gave  £80,000. 

The  scene  changes.  Now  the  Impe- 
rial dais  comes  in  sight,  and  the  Emperor 
presents  himself  to  the  peopla  Before 
him  march  two  priests  with  a  gold  basin 
full  of  holy  water  which  the  Archbishop 
sprinkles  profusely  on  the  scarlet  cloth. 
The  Empress  follows  behind  him  under 
the  same  dais,  with  thirteen  ladies  of 
honor  around  her.  The  metropolitans  of 
Moscow  and  Novgorod  (seen  in  the  en- 
graving on  the  right  and  left,  wearing 
tiaras)  stood  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral 
of  the  Assumption,  in  which  all  the  em- 
perora  of  Russia  for  centuries  have  been 
crowned,  awaiting  the  approach  of  their 
majesties.  This  is  a  magnificent  church, 
whose  walls  glitter  with  gold  and  allegor- 
ical representations  of  Russian  faith.  All 
around  are  the  sacred  relics  and  images 
of  the  saints,  and  in  the  centre,  raised  on 
a  platform  and  under  a  canopy  of  velvet 
and  gold,  are  the  thrones  prepared  for 
the  Emperor  and  Empress.  And  now 
the  Emperor,  followed  by  his  bride, 
mounts  the  platform  of  the  throne,  and 
repeats  from  a  book  delivered  to  him  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  the  confes- 
sion of  his  Christian  faith.  He  then  re- 
ceives the  benediction  of  the  Archbishop 
(seen  on  the  right  in  the  engraving). 
Then  suddenly  the  cathedral  vibrates  with 
the  richest  music  of  harmonious  voices. 
Next  the  Archbishop  proceeds  to  clasp 
the  shoulders  of  his  Majesty  with  the  Im- 
perial mantle  of  silver  and  ermine  richly 
studded  with  gems.  Next  follows  the 
great  crown,  which  is  placed  upon  the 


Imperial  head.  The  sceptre  and  globe 
are  now  delivered  to  his  Majesty,  who 
seats  himself  on  the  throne.  The  Em* 
press  BOW  approaches  and  fiEills  on  her 
kne^s  before'  the  Emperor.  His  Majesty, 
lifting  the  crown  from  his  own  head, 
touches  with  it  that  of  the  Empress,  and 
again  places  it  upon  his  own  brow.  At 
this  point  he  is  seen  in  the  engraving 
just  lowering  the  crown  again  upon  his 
own  bead,  while  the  Empress  has  resumed 
her  seat  A  lesser  crown  is  now  brought, 
which  the  Emperor  places  upon  the  head 
of  the  Empress.  His  Majesty  having  in- 
vested his  bride  with  the  Imperial  man- 
tle, draws  her  towards  him  and  tenderly 
embraces  her.  Much  of  this  ceremony 
must  be  left  to  the  ima^nation  of  the 
reader  to  fill  up.  Then  follow  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  Imperial  family  and 
the  foreign  princes.  The  Empress  Mother 
embraces  her  son,  and  the  little  grand 
dukes  are  seen  to  clamber  up  the  side  of 
their  father,  who  bends  over  to  kiss  them. 
Next  the  Emperor  descends  from  his 
throne  and  approaches  the  chancel,  and 
is  anointed  with  holy  oil  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Moscow,  who  touches  the  fore- 
head, eyelids,  nostiils,  ears,  hands,  and 
heart  of  the  Emperor  with  the  golden 
branch  dipped  in  consecrated  oil,  pro- 
nouncing the  solenm  words,  "  Impressio 
doni  Spiritus  Sancti.*^  The  act  is  done. 
The  Emperor  stands  forth  the  Anointed 
of  Grod,  the  delegate  of  His  power  and 
the  high  priest  of  His  church.  Then  the 
whole  Kremlin  fortress  and  the  city  of 
Moscow  resound  with  salvos  of  cannon, 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
countless  throngs  within  the  Kremlin 
walls  and  outside  in  the  city.  This  is 
but  a  faint  description  of  that  august  cer- 
emony, already  too  extended.  Iti  the  De- 
cember number  of  The  Eclectic  for  1865 
we  gave  an  engraving  of  the  Kremlin  and 
a  full  description  of  all  the  Kremlin  for- 
tress buildings  and  palaces,  which  were 
the  scene  of  these  coronation  ceremonies. 
We  think  American  travellers  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  a  summer  excursion  to 
that  wondrous  fortress  whose  buildings 
and  vast  jewelled  and  diamond.treasures 
we  have  never  seen  equalled.  Our  visit 
to  Moscow  and  the  Kremlin  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1864  was  full  of  unrivalled  inter- 
est. 
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CHARLES  DICEEKS. 

Ant  extended  biographical  sketob  of 
this  well-known  and  voluminous  writer 
we  deem  quite  unnecessary  in  reproduc- 
ing the  fine  portrait  of  him  at  the  head* 
of  this  number  of  The  Eclegtig.  He 
has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  and 
such  vast  multitudes  have  read  his  works, 
that  a  few  facte  concerning  him  will  amply 
suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

Charles  Dickens  was  bom  in  1812,  at 
Portemouth,  where  his  father,  Mr.  John 
Dickens,  who  held  a  situation  in  the  Navy 
Pay  Department,  was  at  that  time  sta- 
tioned. Retiring  on  a  pension  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1815, 
and  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Napoleon 
I.,  the  father  of  the  novelist  became  con- 
nected as  a  reporter  with  the  London 


Press.  An  early  passion  for  literature, 
however,  a  passion  which  he  gratified  br 
abundant  reading  of  the  works  of  English 
novelists,  induced  young  Dickens  to  leave 
the  profession  of  the  law,  for  which  his 
father  had  intended  him.  He  at  onoe 
entered  the  service  of  the  21mes  and  then 
the  Morning  Chrankle  as  critic  and  re- 
porter, and  his  abilities  as  a  reporter  and 
describer  of  scenes  of  city  life  soon  raised 
him  high  in  the  staff  of  this  journal 
From  this  point  he  went  on  with  increas- 
ing powers  and  talent  in  the  production 
and  publication  of  the  long  list  of  works 
which  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  The 
reading  and  literary  public  have  been  fa- 
miliar with  his  wntings  for  many  years 
past.  The  fruite  of  Ms  gifted  pen  seem 
inexhaustible. 


POETRY. 


Ain?^us. 


Strange  is  the  beauty  of  the  old  Greek  myth : 
And  when  the  huntsman's  bugle,  blowing  blithe, 
Rouses  the  misty  woodland,  or  when  oars 
Dip  in  fresh  Eden,  'twixt  the  fairy  shores — 
Comes  to  my  spirit,  in  this  Cumbrian  clime, 
The  memories  of  the  great  heroic  time. 

Deep  were  the  meanings  of  that  fable  :  men 

Looked  upon  earth  with  clearer  eyesight  then, 

Beheld  in  solitude  the  immortal  Powers, 

And  marked  the  traces  of  the  swift-winged  Hours. 

Because  it  never  varies,  all  can  bear 

The  burden  of  the  circumambient  air ; 

Because  it  never  ceases,  none  can  hear 

The  music  of  the  ever-rolling  sphere  ; 

None — save  the  poet,  who,  in  moor  and  wood, 

Holds  converse  with  the  spirit  of  solitude. 

And  I  remember  how  Antaeus  heard 

Deep  in  great  oakwoods  the  mysterious  word, 

Which  said — **  Go  forth  across  the  unshaven.leas 

To  meet  unconquerable  Hercules.*' 

Leaving  his  autre  by  the  cedar  glen. 

This  Titan  of  the  primal  race  of  men, 

Whom  the  swart  lions  feared,  and  who  could  tear 

Huge  oaks  asunder,  to  the  combat  bare 

Courage  undaunted.    Full  of  giant  grace, 

Built  up,  as  'twere,  from  earth's  own  granite  base. 

Colossal,  iron-sinewed,  firm  he  trod 

The  lawns.     How  vain,  against  a  demigod  1 

Oh  sorrow  of  defeat  I    He  plunges  far 
Into  his  forests,  where  deep  shadows  are. 
And  the  wind's  murmur  comes  not,  and  the  gloom 
Of  pine  and  cedar  seems  to  make  a  tomb 
For  fallen  ambition.     Prone  the  mortal  lies 
Who  dared  mad  warfare  with  the  nnpitying  skies. 
But  lo  1  as  buried  in  the  waving  ferns. 
The  baffled  giant  for  oblivion  yearns ; 
Cursing  his  human  feebleness,  he  feels 


A  sudden  impulse  of  new  strength,  which  heals 
His  angry  wounds ;  his  vigor  he  regains — 
His  blood  is  dancing  f^2Ly\y  through  his  veins. 
Fresh  power,  fresh  life  is  his  who  lay  at  rest 
On  bounteous  Hertha's  kind  creative  breast. 

Even  so,  0  poet,  by  the  world  subdued. 
Regain  thy  health  'mid  perfect  solitude. 
In  noisy  cities,  far  from  hills  and  trees, 
The  brawling  demigod,  harsh  Hercules, 
Has  power  to  hurt  thy  placid  spirit — ^power 
To  crush  thy  joyous  instincts  every  hour. 
To  weary  thee  with  woes  for  mortals  stored, 
Red  gold  (coined  hatred)  and  the  tyrant's  sword. 

Then,  then,  0  sad  Antasus,  wilt  thou  yearn 

For  dense  green  woodlands  and  the  fragrant  fern ; 

Then  stretch  thy  form  upon  the  sward,  and  rest 

From  worldly  toil  on  Hertha's  gracious  breast ; 

Plunge  in  the  foaming  river,  or  divide 

With  happy  arms  gray  ocean's  murmurous  tide. 

And  drinking  thence  each  solitary  hour 

Immortal  beauty  and  inmiortal  power. 

Thou  may'st  the  buffets  of  the  world  efface, 

And  live  a  Titan  of  earth's  earliest  race. 

MoRTucEA  Collins. 
— Temple  Bar, 


CAIROLl. 

STANZAS  BT  A  VKNBTIAN  EZILI  TO  A  FIOTURl  OF  III8 
BUTHFLAOE,  BIUCT  HIM  IN  AF£IL,  1866. 


I  8IE  the  Brenta  and  its  level  shore, 
The  budding  elms,  the  gray  old  sycamore ; 
The  house,  with  all  its  windows  opened  wide. 
Looks  ^own  with  laughing  eyes  upon  the  tide. 
The  slow  calm  tide,  which  lapses  smooth  along. 
And  murmurs  soft  its  low  perpetual  song 

To  CairollL 


'W» 


FOBTBT. 
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0  song,  that  came  and  came  to  heart  and  brain, 
Through  all  those  exiled  years  of  dreary  pain ; 
How  oft  amid  the  battle's  charge  I  heard 

Its  echoes  as  an  old  familiar  word, 

And  through  the  clarion's  voice  its  whisper  broke. 

And  'mid  me  dying  and  the  dead  it  spoke 

Of  CairoU  1 
m. 

How  ofb,  when  in  a  sordid  cell  confined. 
My  active  thoughts,  my  free,  my  chidi^ess  mind 
W  ere  borne  far,  far,  to  these  old  rooms  where  we 
Brothers  and  sisters,  by  our  mother's  knee, 
Roused  the  scared  neighbors  with  our  gleeful 

joys. 
And  gray  beards  wondered  at  the  bold  brave  boys 

Of  Cairoli. 

IV. 

1  thou£;ht  of  these  wide  rooms,  the  ceilings  high. 
These  lines  of  windows  letting  in  the  eiky: 

In  stripes  of  orient  opal  set  in  blue 
The  night  with  all  her  marvels  glittered  through ; 
The  morning's  rose,  the  evening's  purple  pall 
Shone  through  those  frames  like  pictures  on  a 
wall 

Of  Cairoli. 

V. 

Here,  where  the  everlasting  hills  lift  up 
This  fairest  Florence  in  jewelled  cup 
Of  em'rald,  streaked  with  pearl  and  amethyst. 
With  agate  curves  by  ruby  sunsets  kiss'd ; 
Where  Nature  wears  her  brightest,  rosiest  face. 
My  heart  recalls  with  love  thy  homelier  grace. 

My  CairoU. 

VI. 

I  watch  old  Giotto's  bell-tower  spring  in  air, 
And  mark  how  suns  and  moons  have  burnished 

fair 
The  marble  molten  through  with  light  and  flame, 
And  then  I  think  of  one  in  form  the  same. 
But  loftier,  barer,  slighter,  which  doth  rise 
Upholding  on  its  spire  the  soft  blue  skies 

Of  Cairol^ 
vn. 

How  often  when  a  child  I  wistful  gazed, 
And  deemed  it  pierced  the  firmament  upraised. 
That  earth  might  thus  sustain  the  floor  of  heaven ! 
But  now,  long  years,  a  sadder  faith  has  given ; 
Gods  sky  no  loneer  seems  so  near  as  then — 
I  had  not  learned  my  bitter  doubts  of  men 

At  CairoU. 
vni. 

Twas  there,  beneath  the  soft  Venetian  skies. 
My  boyish  life  I  vowed  to  sacrifice, 
As  I  had  read  in  Plutarch  good  men  gave 
Nobly  their  lives,  their  country's  life  to  save. 
And  thus  I  earned  my  exile ;  life  has  past 
In  one  long  struggle  since  I  saw  thee  last. 

My  Cairol^ 

IX. 

How  long  since  then  I    How  many  hopes  cut 

down. 
How  many  leaves  have   dropped  from  youth's 

bright  crown. 
My  end  yet  unattained  I  I  linger  here. 
While  ail  alone,  my  mother  sltteth  there, 


And  sighs  as  she  looks  roimd  the  empty  room, 
Ben  mio  1  thou  art  long  in  coming  home 

To  CairoU. 

JBut  no !    Anud  the  stormy  northern  skies 

Sudden  I  see  the  bow  of  Hope  arise ; 

There  is  a  stir  of  nations  met  to  free 

That  fairest  city  throned  by  the  sea: 

They  break  our  yoke,  they  loose  us  firom  onr 

chain, 
I  shall  not  die  until  I  see  again 

My  Cairoli. 
xi. 

Fair  as  that  bride  of  cities  which  St  John 
In  vision  saw,  our  Italy  hath  won ; 
The  crystal  pavements  and  the  house  of  gold. 
The  priceless  pearl  so  often  boug^ht  and  sold. 
Venice  is  firee  I  for  me  my  task  is  done. 
My  mother  1  welcome  home  thy  dying  son 

ToCairolA. 
^AU  the  Year  Bound, 


THE  MAGIC  MERE. 

We  rode  towards  the  marg^  of  the  mere — 
A  lonely  curve  of  emerald.    Strangely  clear 
Were  the  still  waters,  and  it  seemed  to  us 
As  if  a  mighty  city,  luminous 
With  marble  terraces  and  porphyry 
Cupolas,  lay  beneath  that  watery  sky. 
Long  was  our  gaze;  and  while,  mid  fading  light. 
We  talked  about  the  visionary  sight. 
Quoth  Raoul :  "  When  supper's  over,  a  cigar 
Will  cheer  us  both  in  the  old  tavern  bar. 
And  you  shall  hear  the  story :  Annie  Leigh, 
The  landlord's  niece,  can  teU  it  pleasantly." 

Massive  sirloin,  and  pasty  of  the  deer. 
Old  ale  in  silver  tankards,  amber-clear. 
And  then  the  story.     Slept  mine  host  in  peace. 
While  sparkling  Annie  Leigh,  his  buxom  niece. 
Told  the  old  tale  in  simple  rustic  wise, 
With  sweet  shy  lips  and  brown  half-credulous 
eyes. 

I. 

Mighty  of  old  was  the  City;  a  great  king  dwelt 

therein — 
A  monarch  of  wide  wild  conquest,  a  monarch  of 

cruel  sin. 
Close  by  the  gate  of  the  Palace  a  magic  fountain 

rose. 
And  all  who  drank  its  waters  forgot  for  awhile 

their  woes. 

n. 

But  the  King  said:   "Far  more  preoioos  than 

rarest  draughts  of  wine 
Is  the  stream  that  arises  ever  from  thisfr^e  fount 

of  mine; 
Yet  the  country  lasses  drink  it,  and  churls  of 

common  clay. 
Up  with  a  gateway  of  granite,  and  drive  the  mob 

away  1  * 

m. 

So  the  ma^cal  Fountain  stmggled  within  its 

prison  of  stone 
like  the  mighty  heart  of  A  Poet  b j  soornfol  men 

unknown. 
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In  the  City  the  people  xnnAntired  erer  below  thdr 

brekth, 
F<NP  the  frown  of  the  King  was  a  ecourge,  and 

the  word  of  the  King  was  death. 

IV. 

Theife  came  a  great  betrothal :  a  Princess  was  to 

wed 
A  Prince  of  another  nation :  and  lo  the  old  King 

said: 
"  Bicher  is  magical  water  than  Wine  of  high  ac- 

conntb  i 

Fetch  thon  a  stonp,  my  daughter,  of  the  lymph 

of  the  Hagic  Fount'' 

V. 

Tripped  the  beantifol  Princess  down  the  stairs  of 

stone, 
Bearing  a  golden  pitcher,  dreaming  and  blush- 

mg,  alone. 
SofUy  she  raised  the  cover:  the  water  arose  in  its 

might, 
ioid  she  fell  in  its  cold  embraces  upon  her  bridal 

night  1 

VI. 

Angrily  rose  the  flood  with  a  mighty  murmur- 
ing sound : 

The  King  with  his  guests  of  honor,  the  City  and 
people,  were  drowned ; 

And  the  Mfmc  Mere  abideth  tmtil  the  Judg- 
ment Day, 

Unless  some  knightly  diver  shall  bring  the  pitcher 
away. 

She  ceased.    "We  pondered.    Raoul  daid  to  me : 
"  Is  it  the  knowledge  which  makes  nations  free 
Kings  strive   to  hide  —  till  its  swift   outburst 

brings 
Destruction  both  on  nations  and  on  kings  ?'^ 
I  really  cant  remember  what  I  said. 
We  thanked  blithe  Annie,  and  went  off  to  bed ; 
And  all  night  long,  through  water  strangely  clear, 
I  dived  for  the  pitcher  in  the  Magic  Mere. 

MoBTnaoEi  Collins. 
•^Temple  Bar, 


A  REQUIEM. 

Stons  ColdI    Stone  Cold! 

Evxa  thus  is  memory  sighing, 
Where  my  boyhood's  love  is  lying, 
I,  the  while,  those  words  defving. 

Stone  cold !  Stone  cold  1 

Sware  I  not  that  Time  should  never 
From  my  heart  her  image  sever  ? 
Still  the  sad  voice  murmurs  ever. 

Stone  cold !  Stone  cold ! 

While  defying.  Faith  is  fleeting,  • 
Doubt  within  me  wildly  beatis^, 
And  I  hear  myself  repeating. 

Stone  cold  I  Stone  cold  I 

But  I  say.  My  love  is  sleeping, 
Strive  to  wake  her  with  my  weeping, 
Truth  into  my  heart  stiU  creeping 

Stone  cold  I  Stone  cold  I 

Th^i  I  flins  fresh  vows  upon  her ;    • 
Cry  alond  Uie  words  that  won  her; 


•  Echo  answers  cmly  "honor,** 

Stone  cold  I  Stone  cold  I 

Kow  I  raise  the  fcided  tresses ; 
Warm  the  lips  with  past  caresses ; 
But  the  tonch  despair  impresses. 

Stone  cold  1  Stone  cold  1 

Hide  the  pale  ^e&d  face  with  flowers. 
Cull  them  sweet  from  bygone  hours. 
Black  conviction  o*er  me,  lowers. 

Stone  cold  I  Stone  cold  1 
Thso.  Kxmmxdt. 
Temple  Bar, 


"  NOTES  ON  RECENT  BOOKS.  ' 

As  many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  what  is  in  the  market  in  the  way  of  holi- 
day books,  we  transfer  from  Hours  at  Home  the 
titles  and  brief  notices  of  some  of  the  chief  works 
of  this  class,  which  have  as  yet  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Those  of  Scribner  <fe  Co.,  and  Serin* 
ner,  Welford  <&  Co.,  New-York,  will  attract  the 
attention  of  those  who  appreciate  artistic  works. 
The  photographs  of  the  choice  productions  of 
Raphael,  Mulready,  and  Rembrandt  are  especi- 
ally worthy  of  notice.  The  fine  standard  edi- 
tions embraced  in  the  advertisement  of  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New-York,  embrace  the  works  of  our  best 
and  most  recent  authors.  We  are  particularly 
gratified  in  observing  the  increased  appreciation 
of  art-works  among  ns.  Selections  from  the 
galleries  of  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Dresden  are 
included  among  the  titles  of  the  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton. 

The  present  season  bids  fair  to  outrival  all 
former  ones,  in  the  number,  costliness,  and  mag- 
nificence of  books,  prepared  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Holidays.  Already  a  goodly  number 
have  made  their  appearance,  and  others  are  to 
follow. 

Among  all  the  claimants  to  public  favor  of 
native  production,  the  foremost  will,  no  doubt,  be 
Floral  BeUeB*  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Badger,  of  this  city. 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  Wild  Flowers,  by 
the  same  author,  published  some  five  years  since, 
and  which  at  the  time  attriacted  marked  atten- 
tion, and  was  regarded  as  a  marvel  of  artistie 
labor  and  genius.  What  the  gifted  and  pains- 
taking artist  did  for  WUd  Flowers  in  her  former 
work,  she  has  now  done  for  the  Bdles  of  the 
Qreenhouse  and  Garden.  It  is,  without  exag- 
geration, a  most  unique,  highly  artistic,  afid  gor- 
geous affair — a  work  that  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  artistic  taste  of  the  country,  as  well  as  on 
the  genius  and  industry  of  the  author. 

The  volume  is  a  stately  folio,  elegantly  bounci 
in  morocco;  and  the  paper,  press-work,  and 
whole  mechanical  execution  are  perfect.  There 
are  sixteen  drawiugd  in  the  volume — favorite  or 
representative  flowers — and  each  of  them  is 
faithfully  painted  from  nature  by  the  patient  and 
laborious  hand  of  the  artist.  .  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible, jnst  the  mechanical  labor  of  such  a 
work— each  flower  in  all  its  infinite  details  of  ] 

*  JFloral  JMles  /Tom  th4  Qreenhouse  and  ffardon. 
Panted  from  Nature.  By  Mrs.  0.  M.  Badger,  author  of 
'*  W&d  nowera.**    New-Tork:  Obarles  Scribner  A  Co. 
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cesBible  to  tlio  Enropean  public  !a  us.  form  and 
indigenons  language.  During  a  period  of  thirty- 
two  years  the  committee  have  published,  or  aided 
1q  the  publication,  of  mors  tlian  eCTenty  transla- 
tjone.  Of  theaa  many  are  highly  valuable  all 
are  curiDus  and  intereBting,  and  several  of  Uicm 
are  of  such  a  nstara  that,  without  the  aid  afforded 
by  the  society,  thoy  could  >carcely  have  been 
undertaken.  Tha  Sanskrit  transIatiQua  inclade 
thofls  of  tha  Sankhya  Karika,  Rig  Teda,  and 
Viahno  Parana.  Among  those  from  the  Arabic 
are  fonnd  the  travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  and  of  tbe 
Patriarch  Macarius,  Al-Makkari's  history  of  the 
Mohammedan  dynastieB  iu  Spain,  and  the  exten- 
sive leitcon  of  Hajji  Khalia.  There  are  also  on 
the  list  tranalatiooa  from  tbe  Persian,  Syriac, 
Etblopic,  Armenian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  lan- 


guages.' 


of  our  old  baUad  lUeratart  will  bo  glad 


a  hear  that  the  original  maDuscript  coUecuon 
unfortunately,  thought  it  his  duty  to  alter  these 


ig  abont  to  be  prmtod.    The  worthy  bisuo 


ballads,  and  BOme  were  so  transmuted  during  tha 
process  that  very  little  of  the  antinue  color  and 
aronja  was  left.  Thus,  the  original  "  Childe  of 
Elle,"  consisting  of  eight  stanzaa  only,  and  ten 
small  fragmenta,  was  drawD  out  InM  the  long 
poem  -with  which  wo  are  all  familiar.  Some- 
timcB  the  story  was  entirely  altered:  for  in- 
stance, in  the  original,  "Sir  Cauline"  marrioa, 
Bod  has  fifteen  sous;  but  in  the  Percy  version 
both  the  knight  and  his  lady  are  ki^d-  The 
bishop's  poetry  may  ho  very  good,  and  he  may 
have  been  compelled  by  the  taste  of  his  age  to 
modify  the  plain  outspokenness  of  the  man- 
uscript; but  we  want  to  know  what  is  hia,  and 
what  the  old  minstrd'H.    This  we  shall  be  able 


wsta  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-siz  pieces, 
■bout  forty  thousand  linos;  that  the  collccUon 
was  made  in  the  time  of  Jamesl. ;  that  £1B0 
hare  been  paid  for  tbe  right  to  copy  and  print  it; 
ud  that  it  will  be  published  by  aubacription, 
under  the  direction  of^  Mr.  P.  J.  iTitnivalL 

AtiJoia  hy  literary  men  agaiiul publicaliom  and 
pahl'ithert,  for  remarks  of  which  they  disap- 
prove,   are    becoming    common.     Mr.   Charles 


Dickens  threatena  Mr.  Cave,  manager  of  tha 
Marylebone  Theatre,  with  an  action  for  offen- 
'  'e  imputationa  contained  In  a  reply  written  ' 


which  Ur.  Cave  attributed  (though  erroneously) 
to  Mr.  Dickens;  and  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has 


two  actions  ou  hand. 


sonal  friendship  and  graCituiIo,  to  dedicate  his 
last  volume  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Diion.  The  critic 
of  the  Watminttar,  who,  being  a  poet  himself, 
has,  perhaps,  a  right  to  devote  himself  to  Uie 
'  choking  of  aluglng  birds,'  chose  to  fall  foul  ot 
Oiis  dedication,  and  to  attribute  '  sycophancy '  to 
the  poet,  whereat  are  great  wrath  and  a  threat- 
ened lawBuit.  The  same  plalntlfT  will  appear  in 
another  action  ag^nat  Mr.  Beatley,  the  proprie- 
tor of  TWnpb  .Sor,  for  pubUshing  bla  name  as 


[JanDATj,  1667. 

that  of  the  author  of  a  poem  called  '  Hugo  the 
Bastard.'  Ur.  Bnchanan  does  not  deny  his  pa- 
ternity, bat,  as  the  piece  ia  not  a,  favorable  speed- 
men  of  his  style,  he  thinks  that  he  had  a  right  to 
maintun  hia  anoajmuty  if  he  chose." 

The  prea  on  i&»  Continent  ia  undergoing  a  pe- 
riod of  great  tribulation.  The  SmaSoi,  of  Ma- 
drid, states  that  tha  Captain.Oeneral,  "  exercising 
the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  eiceptiouS 
atate  of  the  country,  has  anapended  the  publica- 
tion of  tha  CoTTtipoadenda  for  a  week,  lad  con- 
demned the  director  to  two  hundred  crowns  line 
foe  pobliabing  falsa  news,"  In  Russia,  the  same 
thing  ia  going  on ;  for,  according  to  the  North- 
ern Pott,  at  St,  Petersbarg,  the  journal  called 
tha  Vittt  (News)  has  received  a  second  warning 
fur  having,  when  alluding  to  the  nomination  uf  a 
Govemor-Qeneral,  made  aome  remarks  on  tha 
qualities  of  his  predecessor,  and  by  so  doing  hav- 
ing set  an  example  "  which  might  lead  Other 
joumala  to  publish  articles  not  in  accord  with 
sentiments  of  propriety,  with  the  dignity  ot  the 
service  of  the  State,  or  with  the  obligations  in- 
cumbent on  the  periodical  press,"  Aa  long  aa 
they  can  plead  the  example  of  France,  Spain 
and  Russia  may  be  excused. 

Baathey'i  iMrary. — It  is  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  nscut  boofaa  in  Robert  Southey's  library 
is  remarkably  great — as  much  as  three  per  cent. 
Among  the  presentatioa  copies  uncut  are  Cole- 
ridge's "Aids  to  Reflection  with  along  preson- 
tation  note;  Sir  H.  Damn's  "Consolations  in 
Travel ;  "  Dibdin'a  "  Bibliographical  Tour ;  * 
D'Israell'a  "Calainities  of  Authors;"  Frank- 
lin's "  First  Polar  Voyage ; "  Charlea  Lamb's 
"  SpecimeoB  of  the  Dramatista ; "  Lander's  "  Im- 
iw;inary  Conversations ; "  Gifford's  "  Masainger ; " 
Sharon  Turner's  "  Sacred  History  of  tha  World ; " 
and  Chr.Wordsworth'a  "EikonBasilike."  Cole- 
ridge, Davy,  Lamb,  Londor,  and  Giffbrd,  In  the 
abovo  list,  were  Southey's  familiar  friends. 

We  rejrrf  to  Uam  that  Mr.  Q.  H.  Leaa  is  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  editorship  of  the  Fort- 
flt^My  RevieiB,  owing  to  ill  health. 

Art  of  FnnSRg. — Mr.  IL  Noel  Humphraya, 
artist,  author,  and  numismatician,  is  said  to 
be  writing  "  A  History  of  the  Art  of  Printing, 
as  applied  to  Books,  and  the  Successive  Methods 
used  tor  Recording  Events  previons  to  the  Inven- 
tion of  Printing."  One  of  hU  previous  works  is 
the  "History  of  the  Art- of  Writing,  from  the 
Hieroglyphic  to  the  Alphabetic  Periods,"  pub- 
lished in  less. 

Tha  Oldat  European  2feiBipaper.— The  Frank- 
fort Po4t  Zeihrng,  founded,  in  1310,  by  the  Princa 
of  Tour  and  Taxia,  and  continued  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  that  boose  ever  since,  has  ceased  to 

National  Preacher. — The  fortieth  volume,  or 
forty  years,  of  this  long-estabbabed  and  valuable 
work  Is  completed  wiui  the  December  number. 
The  series  of  forty  volumes  ot  forty  years  com- 
prisea  over  a  thousand  sermons,  or  discourses, 
iVom  some  five  hundred  ministors  and  preaeban 
of  the  past  forty  years.  A  large  expenditure  of 
money  In  reprinting  the  exhausted  numbera  was 
neoessary  to  compete  seta  of  forty  volumes. 
Price,  |40.  May  be  had  of  the  eiitor  of  the 
NalioHal  Pnacher,  'So.  6  Beebnan-atMek 
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Contemportry  EtTlew. 

THE  CnUBCH  IN '  THE  CATACOMBS. 

No  phase  of  Chrietian  antiquity  speaks 
BO  little  to  the  eye,  and  yet  Done  is  bo  full 
of  significance  for  the  mind,  nor  bo  im- 
portant to  high  interests,  as  the  Art  foand 
in  Home's  Catacombs — the  pictorial  and 
Bcniptiired  evidence  to  the  life  of  the 
primitive  Church,  sapplying  illustrations 
of  incatiraable  valae,  and  pleading  with 
silent  eloquence  for  much  that  haa  been 
laid  aside,  while  opposed  to  much  that 
has  been  adopted,  m  ecclesiastical  usage. 
Here  is  indeed  manifest  to  the  thoughtfal 
observer  an  ideal  far  from  consistently 
conformed  to  at  the  present  day  by  any 
reli^oiia  systora,  Catholic  or  Protestant ; 
for  the  conviction  that  the  true  manifes- 
tation of  the  perfectly  evangelic  Church 
is  yet  to  be  looked  for  as  future,  and  that 
all  institutions  hitherto  pretending  to  that ' 
character  are  destined  «vcntnally  to  give 
plac€  to  a  reality  nobler  and  purer,  as  the 
morning  star  fedes  before  the  lustre  of  the 
risen  sun — this  is  what  forces  itself  most 
etrongly  upon  minda  capable  of  bring- 
Kiw  SiRiBs— Vol.  V.,  No.  2. 


ing  impartial  judgment  and  independent 
reason  to  the  study  of  sach  monuments. 
Lately  exert«d  activity  in  the  research 
and  illustration  of  the  records  of  ancient 
Christianity  at  liome  —  fresh  impulses 
given  to  learning  and  speculation  in  this 
sphere,  and  favored  by  the  liberal  patron- 
age of  Pius  IX. — tend,  perhaps  without 
the  consciousnesa  of  those  immediately 
concerned,  to  prepare  for  a  new  era  in 
faith  and  devotion,  whose  spirit  will  prob- 
ably prove  adverse,  in  various  respects, 
to  the  teaching  or  practice  of  Rome,  if 
not  irreconcilable  with  her  now  admitted 
claimafor  the  hierarchic  order.  That  all 
which  is  holy,  nsefal,  morally  beaatiful, 
and  adapted  to  humanity's  I'equirementa 
in  that  ably  organized  aystem  of  church 
government,  whose  triumphant  successes 
are  due  to  the  talents  and  zeal  exerted  at 
this  centre,  and  long  assaredly  favored 
by  Providence  with  ever-renewed  proof 
how  invariably 

"  ThQ  way  is  smooth 
For  power    that    travels  nitU   the    human 
heart," — 

that  all  this  may,  as  to  essence  at  leasts 
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be  retmned  in  the  final  developments  of 
divine  religion,  none  can  more  earnestly 
desire  or  hope  than  those  who  look  with 
full  confidence  for  a  more  perfect  accept- 
ance and  embodiment  in  the  future  of  the 
ti'uth  taught  by  the  world's  Redeemer. 

We  have  to  observe  the  deeper  signifi- 
cance attaching  to  this  term  Catacomb, 
than  to  any  by  which  places  of  sepulture 
were  known  to  paganism  —  from  the 
Greek  to  lull  or  fall  asleep  ;  also  to  the 
phrase  common  to  epitaphs  above  Chris- 
tian graves,  depositus  (interred),  implying 
consignmenty  the  temporary  trust  of  a 
treasure  to  the  tomb,  in  hope  of  another 
life — with  sense  utterly  wanting  to  the 
funereal  terms  conditus^  compositusy  and 
othera  of  pagan  use.  The  records  these 
cemeteries  contain  cannot  be  appreciated 
from  any  sectarian  point  of  view ;  but 
alike  command  interest  from  all  Chris- 
tians by  their  luminous  and  paramount 
testimony  to  those  divine  truths  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  followers  of  Christ 
are  universally  agreed — hero  far  more 
strikingly  manifest  than  is  aught  that 
bears  evidence  to  dogmas  or  practices 
around  which  discords  have  risen  among 
those  who  acknowledge  the  same  Divine 
Author  of  their  faith.  It  is  a  noble  pre- 
sentment of  one  momentous  phase  in 
the  story  of  humanity  that  these  sacred 
antiquities  afford  to  us.  Amid  circum- 
stances of  unexampled  trial,  amid  all  the 
provocations  of  calumny,  persecution, 
the  liabilities  to  degrading  punishment 
and  torturing  death;  while  the  Chris- 
tians were  accused  of  atheism,  considered 
to  be,  as  Tacitus  says,  convicted  of  ha- 
tred against  the  human  race — not  one 
expression  of  bitter  or  vindictive  feeling, 
not  one  utterance  of  the  sorrow  that  is 
without  hope  can  be  read  upon  these 
monumental  pages,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  intelligible  language  of  an  elevated 
spint  and  calmly  cheerful  temper,  hope 
whoso  fiame  never  burns  dim,  faith  se- 
renely steadfast,  a  devotional  practice 
fraught  with  sublime  mysticism,  yet  dis- 
tinguished by  simplicity  and  repose — 
altogether  a  moral  picture,  evincing  what 
is  truly  godlike  in  man ! 

At  a  glance  we  may  go  through  the 
entire  range  of  scriptural,  and  almost  as 
rapidly  through  that  of  symbolic  subjects 
in  this  artistic  sphere,  both  circles  ob- 
viously determined  by  traditions  from 


which  the  imaginative  faculty  was  slow 
to  emancipate  itself.  From  the  Old  Tes- 
tament— the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  them  before 
their  expulsion  from  Paradise ;  Noah  in 
the  Ai'k ;  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  ; 
Moses  receiving  the  tables  of  the  Law 
on  Sinai ;  Moses  striking  the  rock ;  the 
story  of  Jonas  in  different  stages  ;  Daniel 
in  the  lion's  den ;  the  thi'ee  Israelites  in 
the  fiery  furnace ;  the  ascent  of  Elias  to 
Heaven,  and  a  few  others  less  common. 
From  the  New  Testament — ^the  Nativity ; 
the  adoration  of  the  Magi ;  the  change  of 
water  into  wine;  the  multiplication  of 
loaves;  the  restoring  of  sight  to  the 
blind  ;  the  healing  of  the  cripple,  and  of 
the  woman  afflicted  with  a  bloody  flux ; 
the  rising  of  Lazarus ;  Christ  entering 
Jerusalem  seated  on  an  ass;  St.  Peter 
denying  Christ,  between  two  Jews ;  the 
arrest  of  St  Peter ;  Pilate  washing  his 
hands ;  in  one  instance  (on  a  sarcophagus) 
the  soldiers  crowning  our  Lord  in  mock- 
ery, but  (remarkable  for  the  sentiment— 
the  preference  for  the  triumphant  rather 
than  mournful  aspect)  a  garland  of  flow- 
ers  being  substituted  for  that  thorny 
crown  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  nan'ative ; 
in  another  instance,  the  Roman  soldiers 
striking  the  Divine  Sufferer  on  the  head 
with  a  reed  ;  but  no  nearer  approach  to 
the  dread  consummation  being  ever  at- 
tempted— a  reserve  imposed,  no  doubt, 
by  reverential  tenderness,  or  the  fear  of 
betraying  to  scorn  the  great  object  of  faith 
respecting  that  supreme  sacrifice  accom- 
plished on  Calvary.  Among  other  sub- 
jects prominent  in  the  fourth  century 
(though  not  for  the  first  time  seen)  are 
two  persons  whose  high  position  in  devo- 
tional regards  henceforth  becomes  more 
and  more  conspicuous  with  the  lapse  of 
ages — the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Peter. 
The  mother  of  Christ,  as  first  introduced 
to  us  by  art,  is  only  seen  in  her  historic 
relation  to  her  Divine  Son,  nor  in  any 
other  than  the  two  scenes  of  the  Nativity, 
and  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men — later 
she  appears  like  other  of  those  orantes,  or 
figures  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and 
sometimes  between  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  —  occasionally,  indeed,  with 
naive  expression  of  reverence,  on  larger 
scale  than  these  latter — an  honor  not  tx- 
clusively  hers,  but  also  given  to  certain 
other  virgin  saints,  especially  St  Agnes. 
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The  first  example  of  the  "Madonna  and 
Child  "  picture,  destined  for  such  endless 
reproduction  and  extraordinary  honors, 
is  seen  over  a  tomb  in  the  Catacombs 
of  St  Agnes  ;  Mary  with  veiled  head, 
arms  extended  in  prayer,  and  the  Child, 
not  apparently  seated,  but  standing  before 
her,  on  each  side  being  the  monogram 
of  the  holy  name,  XF,  which  symbol 
(rarely  in  use  before  the  conversion  of 
Constantine)  suffices  to  show  that  this 
picture  cannot  be  of  earlier  date  than  the 
fourth  century,  as  the  absence  of  the  nim- 
t»us  to  the  heads  both  of  Mother  and 
Child  indicates  origin  not  later  than  the 
earlier  yeai's  of  the  next  century,  before 
ivhich  that  attribute  scarcely  appears  in 
Christian  ait.  An  event  in  ecclesiastical 
history  explains  how  this  pictorial  subject, 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  attained  its  high 
importance  and  popularity ;  became,  in 
fact,  a  symbol  of  orthodoxy,  displayed  in 
private  houses,  painted  on  furniture,  and 
embroidered  on  garments.  ,  It  was  in  the 
year  431  that  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  in 
denouncing  the  adverse  opinions  of  Nes- 
torius,  defined  that  Maiy  was  not  mere- 
ly the  mother  of  humanity,  but  to  be  re- 
vered in  a  more  exalted  sense  as  the 
mother  of  Deity  in  Christ. 

Turning  to  the  purely  symbolic,  we 
find  most  frequently  introduced  —  the 
lamb  (later  appearing  with  the  nimbus 
round  its  head),  and  the  various  other 
forms  in  which  faith  contemplated  the 
Redeemer — namely,  the  good  shepherd  ; 
Orpheus  charming  wild  animals  with  his 
lyre ;  the  vine ;  the  olive  ;  the  rock  ;  a 
light ;  a  column ;  a  fountain ;  a  lion ;  and 
we  may  read  seven  poetic  lines  by  St. 
Damascus,  enumerating  all  the  titles  or 
symbols  referring  to  the  same  Divine 
Personality,  comprising,  besides  the 
above,  a  king;  a  giant;  a  gem  ;  a 
gate  ;  a  rod  ;  a  hand  ;  a  house  ;  a  net ; 
a  vineyard.  But  among  all  others,  the 
symbol  most  frequently  seen  is  the  fish^ 
with  a  meaning  perhaps  generally  known 
but  too  important  to  be  here  omitted — 
its  corresponding  term  in  Greek  being 
formed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  holy 
niame  and  title,  ''  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of 
God,  Saviour."  Wo  find  also  the  dove 
for  the  holy  spirit  or  for  beatified  spirits 
generally  $  the  stag,  for  the  desire  after 
baptism  and  heavenly  truth ;  candelabra, 
for  illumination  through  the  Gospel ;  a 


ship,  for  the  Church — sometimes  repre- 
sented sailing  near  a  lighthouse,  to  sig- 
nify the  Church  guided  by  the  Source  of 
all  light  and  Tinith ;  a  fish;  swimming 
with  a  basket  of  bread  on  its  back,  for 
the  eucharistic  sacrament ;  the  horse,  for 
eagerness  or  speed  in  embracing  divine 
doctrine ;  the  lion,  for  martyr  fortitude, 
or  vigilance  against  the  snares  of  sin  (as 
well  as  with  that  higher  allusion  above 
noticed) ;  the  peacock,  for  immortality ; 
the  phoBuix,  for  the  resurrection ;  the 
hare,  for  persecution,  or  the  perils  to 
which  the  faithful  must  be  exposed ;  the 
cock,  for  vigilance — the  fox  being  taken 
in  a  negative  sense  of  warning  against 
astuteness  and  pride,  as  the  dove  (beside 
its  other  meanings)  reminded  of  the  sim- 
plicity becoming  to  believers.  Certain 
trees  also  appear  in  the  same  mystic  or- 
der ;  the  cypress  and  the  pine,  for  death  ; 
the  palm,  for  victoiy  ;  the  olive,  for  the 
frait  of  good  works,  the  lustre  of  virtue, 
mercy,  purity,  or  peace;  the  vine,  not 
only  for  the  Eucharist  and  the  Person  of 
the  Lord,  but  also  for  the  ineffable  union 
of  the  faithful  in  and  with  his  Divinity. 
The  lamp  in  the  sepulchre  implies  both 
the  righteous  man  and  the  true  Light  of 
the  World  ;  the  house  represents  either 
the  sepulchre  or  the  mortal  tenement  we 
inhabit  in  life ;  and  the  anchor  is  taken  not 
only  in  the  sense  understood  by  paganism, 
but  also  for  constancy  and  fortitude,  or  as 
indicating  the  cross.  Another  less  intelli- 
gible object,  the  wine  barrel,  is  supposed 
to  imply  concord,  or  the  union  of  the 
faithful,  bound  together  by  sacred  ties,  as 
that  vessel's  staves  are  by  its  hoops.  The 
lyre,  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  its  mas- 
ter Orpheus,  is  a  beautiful  symbol  for  the 
harmony  and  mansuetude  produced  by 
the  subjection  of  evil  passions  through 
the  divinely  potent  action  of  truth.  The 
four  seasons  appear  with  higher  allusion 
than  could  be  apprehended  by  the  Gen- 
tiles— winter  representing  the  present 
life  of  storms  and  troubles ;  spring,  the 
renovation  of  the  soul  and  resuscitation 
of  the  body  ;  summer,  the  glow  of  love 
towards  God ;  and  autumn,  the  death  by 
martyrdom,  or  life's  glorious  close  after 
conflict,  in  anticipation  of  "the  bright 
spring  dawn  of  heaven's  eternal  year." 

In  order  to  understand  such  a  sub- 
ject as  the  Eucharist,  in  its  supreme 
place   as   presented    by  this    primitive 
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art,  we  must  endeavor  to  realize  what 
this  ordinance  was  to  the  early  Chris- 
tians —  the  centre,   and  it  seems  daily 
recun'ing  transaction  of  their  worship ; 
the    keystone  of  the  mystic    arch   on 
which  their  whole  devotional  system  may 
be  said  to  have  rested.     On  every  side 
appears  evident  the  desire  at  once  to  con- 
vey its  meanings  through  symbolism  to 
the  faithful,  and  to  conceal  both  its  dog- 
ma and  celebration  from  the  knowledge 
of  unbelievers :  never  introduced  with  di- 
rect representation  either  of  its  institution 
or  ritual,  but  repeatedly  in  presentment 
for  the  enUghtened  eye  through  a  pecu- 
liar selection  of  types,   as  by  the  fish 
placed,    together    with    loaves    marked 
with  a  cross,  on  a  table  ;  or  still  more 
significant,   the  fish  floating  in  water, 
with  a  basket  containing  bread  and  a 
small  vessel  of  wine  on  its  back — thus 
representing  at  once  what  I  might  de- 
scribe in  the  words    of  the  Anglican 
Catechism,    "the  outward  and   visible 
sign,"  atid  "the  inward  part  or  thing 
siQ:nified,"  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist 
with  the  very  Person  of  the  Redeemer. 
Another  naively  expressive  symbol,  less 
^  intelligible  at  first  sight,  is  the  pail  of 
milk,  designed  to   signify  the  celestial 
>food  prepared  by  the  Good  Shepherd  for 
his  fiock:  this  mystic  sense  sometimes 
made  more  clear  by  the  nimbus  within 
which  the  pail  ia  seen ;  or  by  its  being 
placed  ona  rude  altar,  beside  which  is  the 
pastoral  stafi*,  without  the  figure  of  the 
shepherd,  who  is  elsewhere  seen  carrying 
this  vessel ;  the  lamb  also  being  sometimes 
represented  with  the  pail  on  its  back.     A 
symbolic  picture  of  the  Eucharist  in  the 
form  of  fish  and  bread,  at  the  Callixtan 
Catacombs,  is  referable,  beyond  doubt,  to 
antiquity  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century ;  and  a  similar  one  in  those 
of  S.  Lucina  is  assumed  to  bo  not  more 
modern  than  the  second  century,  perhaps 
of  even  earlier  date.    Another  subject, 
in  the  same  reference,  though  less  du^ect- 
ly  conveyed,  is '  the  Agape,  that  fraternal 
(and  once  sacred)  banquet,  for  whose  prac- 
tice in  the  apostolic  age  we  must  refer  to 
a  remarkable  passage  in  one  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  that  at  once  explains,  and  is  ex- 
plained by,  this  ancient  usage  so  often 
pictorially  treated  in  catacombs.    And  a 
mom'nful  testimony  indeed  are  the  Apos- 
tle's words  to  the  rapid  deterioration  of 


the  holiest  ordinance  through  tho  per- 
verseness  of  men :  "  When  ye  come 
together  into  one  place,  thb  is  not  to  eat 
the  Lord's  Supper :  for  in  eating  every 
one  taketh  before  other  his  own  supper  ; 
and  one  is  hungry,  and  another  is  drunk- 
en. .  .  Wherefore,  my  brethren, 
when  ye  come  together  to  eat,  tarry  one 
for  another.  And  if  any  man  hunger, 
let  him  eat  at  home,  that  ye  come  not 
together  unto  condemnation."  This  feast 
with  which,  throughout  the  first  century 
the  eucharistic  celebration  was  incorporat- 
ed, is  represented  in  the  art  here  before 
us  without  any  sign  of  religious  purpose, 
a  company  either  seated  or  reclining  at  a 
lunette-formed  table,  partaking  of  "food, 
bread,  and  fish,  sometimes  with  wine  ; 
the  only  symbolic  detail  being  the  cross 
marked  on  loaves,  but  not  of  a  kind  pe- 
culiar to  Christians ;  such  bread,  called 
panis  decussatus,  thus  divided  by  incisions 
into  four  parts,  being  of  common  use 
among  the  Romans. 

As  to  the  very  complex  indications  of 
date,  no  era  proper  to  Christianij  is  found 
for  our  guidance  in  the  earlier  catacomb, 
monuments ;  but  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  appeara  the  year  of  the 
Roman  bishops,  for  example,  "Salvo 
Siricio  Episcopo,"  or  "  temporibus  Sanc- 
ti  Innocentii  :  '*  the  last  formula,  no 
doubt,  adopted  after  the  death  of  the 
pope  named  ;  or  (proof  of  the  compara- 
tive equality  in  episcopal  rank  according  to 
primitive  ideas)  the  date  by  the  years  of 
other  bishops  also,  in  inscriptions  belong- 
ing to  their  several  dioceses ;  and  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  arc 
indicated  the  years,  not  only  of  bishops, 
but  priests,  deacons,  or  even  the  matrons 
presiding  over  female  communities.  Date 
by  consulates  was  rarely  adopted  in  these 
epigraphs  before  the  third,  but  becomes 
common  in  the  next  two  centuries,  again 
falling  into  disuse  after  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  ;  and  the  year  of  the  em- 
peror, which  was  enjoined  for  the  dating 
of  all  public  acts  by  Justinian,  a.d.  537, 
scarcely  in  any  instance  occurs  before 
that  period.  We  follow  with  interest  in 
these  chiselled  lines  the  last  traces  of  the 
existence,  and  the  gradual  dying  out,  of 
that  proud  institution,  the  Roman  consu- 
late ;  the  unostentatious  language  of  th^e 
Christian  epitaphs  here  supplying  the 
last  monumental  evidence  to  this  once 
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great  historic  reality.  The  consulate 
proper  to  Rome  expired  in  the  year  531, 
after  being  held  in  the  last  instance  by 
Decius  Paulinas ;  in  the  following  year, 
however,  reappearing  when  assumed  by 
Belisarius  after  his  Italian  victories. 
From  534  to  544,  only  one  consul  (for 
the  Eastern  Empire)  is  on  record ;  and 
in  that  last  year  the  ofHce  was  suppressed 
by  Justinian,  though  once  more  assumed, 
in  his  own  person,  by  an  emperor,  name- 
ly Justin,  in  566 :  up  to  which  date  the 
computation,  since  the  act  of  suppression, 
had  been  according  to  the  years  (as  we 
see  in  these  epitaphs)  "  post  Consulatum 
Basilii "  (after  the  consulate  of  Basilius), 
who  had  last  held  that  offiqe  at  Constan- 
tinople. Curious  in  this  lapidary  style 
is  the  use  of  the  epithet  "divus,"  long 
given  to  defunct  emperors  without  scru- 
ple as  a  mere  civil  honor,  by  their  Chris- 
tian subjects.  Together  with  character- 
istics of  brevity  and  simplicity,  we  notice, 
in  these  epitaphs,  a  serene  spirit  of  resig- 
nation that  never  allows  vent  to  passion- 
ate utterance  ;  the  word  "  dolens  "  is  the 
strongest  expression  of  sorrow,  and  this 
but  rarely  occurring.  As  the  colder  for- 
malities of  the  classic  lapidary  style  were 
gradually  laid  aside,  ecstatic  ejaculations 
of  prayer  and  hope  were  admitted — "  Vi- 
vas in  Deo,"  most  ancient  in  such  use ; 
"Vive  in  aeterno ;"  "  Pax  spiritu  tuo  ; " 
"  In  pace  Domini  dormias,"  frequently 
introduced  before  the  period  of  Constan- 
tine's  conversion,  but  later  falling  into 
disuse  ;  '*  In  pace  "  continuing  to  be  the 
established  Christian  formula  —  though 
also  found  in  the  epitaphs  of  Jews ;  while 
the  "  Vixit  in  pace,"  very  rare  in  Roman 
inscriptions,  appears  commonly  among 
those  of  Africa  and  of  several  French 
cities — otherwise  that  distinctive  phrase 
of  the  pagan  epitaph,  **  Vixit "  (as  if  even 
in  the  records  of  the  grave  to  present  life 
rather  than  death  to  the  mental  eye),  does 
not  pertain  to  Christian  terminology. 
Various  usages  of  the  primitive  Church, 
important  to  her  history,  are  attested  by 
these  epigraphs — as  the  classification  of 
the  clergy  into  bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
acolytes,  exorcists ;  and  the  recognition 
of  another  revered  class,  the  pious  wid- 
ows, "  matrona  vidua  Dei,"  of  one  among 
whom  we  read  on  her  epitaph  that  she 
"  never  burdened  the  Church  ; "  here  i 
also  do  we  find  proof  of  the  dedication  j 


of  females,  the  "  ancilla  Dei,"  or  "  virgo 
Dei " — first  type  of  the  consecrated  nun 
— sometimes,  it  seems,  so  set  apart  by 
the  vows  of  their  parents  from  infancy. 
Interesting  is  it  to  trace  the  growth  of 
a  feeling  which,  from  the  utterance  of 
prayer  for  the  dead,  passed  to  the  in- 
voking of  their  intercession  for  the  liv- 
ing— as  *'  Vivas  in  Deo  et  roga ; "  and 
the  recommending  of  their  spirits  to  some 
specially  revered  saint,  rather  as  a  for- 
mula of  pious  valediction  than  the  ex- 
pression of  anything  like  dogma  in  re- 
gard to  human  intercessors,  as  *'  In  no- 
mine Petri,  in  pace  Chrlsti." 

The  faith  of  the  primitive  Church  as 
to  the  Divine  Being,  her  Founder  and 
Head,  is  clear,  as  in  letters  of  light,  on 
these  monumental  pages :  we  read  it  (to 
cite  one  remarkable  example)  conveyed 
in  the  strangely  confused  Latin  and  Greek 
not  unfrequently  found  among  Christian 
epitaphs,  with  the  following  distinct  ut- 
terance— 

ZH2HS  IN  AEO  XPISTO  YAH  IN  HAKE 

that  is :  "  Mayest  thou  live  in  God  Christ, 
Sylva,  in  peace ; "  we  read  it  in  the  formu- 
las where  this  holy  name  is  otherwise  ac- 
companied with  what  declares  belief — 
as,  "  In  Christo  Deo,"  or  *'  in  D.  Chris- 
to;  "  or  in  the  Greek — ev  Qecj  KvfjELco 
XeLOTG)  (sic). 

Again,  alike  distinctly  expressed  in 
other  formulas,  at  the  epitaph's  close,  as 
"  in  pace  et  in  " — with  a  monogram  XP, 
implying  the  obvious  sequel,  "  Christo  ; " 
also  in  the  rudely  traced  line  with  which 
one  inscription  finishes:  "Nutricatus 
Deo  Cristo  marturibus  ; "  in  one  curious 
example  of  the  Latin  language's  decline  : 
"  Regina  vibas  in  Domino  zesu  ; "  and 
in  the  Greek  ix^vg,  sometimes  at  the 
beginning,  evidently  intended  as  dedica- 
tion in  the  name  of  God.  Alike  clearly, 
though  less  frequently,  enounced  is  the 
worship  of  a  Divine  Spirit,  as  an  aspect, 
or  in  more  strict  theologic  phrase,  Person 
of  the  Deity,  for  example :  "in  pace 
cum  spiritu  sancta  "  (sic)  *'  vibas  in  Spir- 
itu sane."  And  indeed  no  moral  truth 
could  be  more  convincingly  established 
by  monumental  proof  than  the  unani- 
mous belief  with  which  the  Church,  at 
this  first  and  purest  phase  in  her  history, 
diiected  adoring  regards  to  the  "  Logos," 
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the  perfect  Image  of  the  Father,  as  true 
and  essential  Deity. 

Below  the  surface  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  it  is  supposed  that  from  eight 
hundred  to  nine  hundred  miles  of  exca- 
vated corridors,  interspersed  with  cham- 
bers in  various  forms,  extend  their  mar- 
vellous ramifications;  and  between  six 
and  seven  millions  is  the  assumed  num- 
ber of  the  Christian  dead  here  deposited 
during  primitive  ages.*     In  much  the 
greater  part  it  is  certain  that  these  hypo- 
gees  were  formed  for  Christian  worship, 
instiTiction,  and  interment,  before  the  pe- 
riod of  the  first  converted  emperor :  but 
it  is  also  indisputably  proved  that  they 
continued  in  use  for  devotional  purposes, 
and  received  many  pictorial  decorations, 
long  afterwards  ;  likewise  that  works  of 
excavating  were  in  progress  till  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.     The 
idea  that  they  ever  served  for  the  habita- 
(ion  of  numbers,  during  persecution,  is 
eiToneous,  assuming  indeed  what  is  ma- 
terially impossible,  owing  to  the  forma- 
mation  of  their  far-stretching  labyrinths, 
small  chapels,  and  story  above  story  of 
narrow  passages.     We  read,  it  is  ti'ue,  of 
the  martyrdom  of  saintly  bishops  while 
in  the  very  act  of  officiating  at  their  hum- 
ble altars  ;  of  several  among  the  earliest 
Roman  pontiffs,  who,  during  extreme 
pei^l  took  refuge  in  such  retreats — as  did 
Alexander  I.  (a.d    109-19),  Stephen  I. 
(253-7),  and  Sixtus  II.,  who  was  put  to 
death    in    one    of    these    subterranean 
sanctuaries  (a.d.  258) ;  and  Pope  Cajus 
(283-96)  is  said  to  have  actually  lived  for 
eight  years  in  catacombs,  from  which  he 
only  came  out  to  suffer  martyrdom  (296).* 
With  Mr.  Northcote  (whose  work  is  a 
vade  mecum  for  this  range  of  antiquities) 
we  may  conclude  that  not  the  multitude 
of  the  faith  fill,  but  the  pontiffs  alone,  or 
others  especially  sought  aft«r  by  myrmi- 
dons of  power,  were  at  any  time  resident 
for  long  periods  in  these  retreats,  in  no 
part  of  which  do  we  see  anything  like 
preparation  for  dwelling,  or  for  any  other 
purposes  save  worship  and  interment ; 
though   indeed  an  epitaph  by  St.  Dama- 
eus,  in  the  Callixtan  Catacombs,  implies 
the  fact  that  at  some  period  those  ceme- 
teries were  inhabited : 

♦  Father  Marchi,  who  makes  this  conjecture, 
considers  it  to  £edi  short  of,  rather  than  exceed, 
the  trath 


''Hie  habitasse  prius  sanctos  cognoscere 
debes." 

But  that  saint  (elected  to  the  papacy 
366)  cannot  be  cited  as  a  contemporary 
witness  to  ages  of  persecution  ;  at  peri- 
ods subsequent  to  which,  however,  we 
read  of  Pope  Liberius  taking  refuge  (352) 
in  the  cemetery  called  after  St  Agnes, 
from  the  outrages  and  insolence  of  the 
then  ascendant  Arian  sect;  of  Pope 
Boniface  I.,  so  late  as  between  418-22, 
passing  some  time  in  a  similar  retreat,  to 
withdraw  from  the  faction  that  support- 
ed his  rival  Eulalius  ;  comjidering  which 
facts,  we  cannot  deny  thai  the  evidence 
as  to  the  occasional  habitation  of  cata- 
combs is  too  conclusive  to  be  set  aside 
without  rejecting  much  that  claims  be- 
lief in  Acta  of  Martyrs,  and  other  received 
authorities.  Of  St.  Urban  we  read  (Acts 
of  St.  Cecilia)  "latebat  in  fiacroram  mar- 
tyi*um  monimentis ; "  of  St  Hippolytus 
{Acts  of  St.  Stephen,  a.d.  259),  "  vitam 
solitariam  agebat  in  cryptis."  Baronius 
states  that  the  same  Pope  Urban  "  used 
to  celebrate  masses  and  hold  councils  in 
the  crypts  of  the  martyrs ; "  and  an  epi- 
taph to  St  Alexander,  in  the  Callixtan 
Catacombs,  contains  the  sentence,  "  O 
tempora  infausta,  quibus  inter  sacra  et 
vota  ne  in  cavernis  quidem  salvara  pos- 
sumus ! "  In  one  terrific  persecution  a 
multitude  of  the  faithful  suffered  death 
in  catacombs  on  the  Salarian  Way,  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Numerianns  ;  sand 
and  stones  being  heaped  up  against  the 
entrance,  so  as  to  leave  buried  alive  those 
victims,  of  whose  fate  was  found  affect- 
ing proof  long  afterwards,  not  only  in 
the  bones  of  the  dead,  but  in  several  sil- 
ver cruets  that  had  served  for  the  eucha- 
ristic  celebration.  An  impressive  circum- 
stance accompanied  the  martyrdom  of 
Pope  Stephen :  the  ministers  of  death 
rushed  into  the  subterranean  chapel, 
where  they  found  him  officiating,  and, 
as  if  struck  with  sudden  awe,  waited  till 
the  rite  was  over  before  they  slew  him  in 
his  episcopal  chair.  As  catacomb  sepul- 
chres became  gradually  filled,  those  sec- 
tions or  corridors  no  longer  serviceable 
used  to  be  blocked  up  with  soil,  in  order 
thus  both  to  separate  the  living  from  the 
dead,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  leav- 
ing accumulations  outside  Granular  tu- 
fa, which,  with  lithoid  tufa  and  pozzola- 
i  na,  forms  the  material  of  the  voloaaio 
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strata  around  Rome,  is  the  eabstance 
(easily  worked,  but  quite  unsuitable  for 
building)  in  which  all  Roman  catac6mbs 
are  excavated,  except  those  of  St  Pon- 
•tianus,  outside  the  Poila  Portese,  and  of 
St.  Valentine,  on  the  Flaminian  Way, 
which  are  in  a  soil  of  marine  and  fluvial 
deposits,  shells,  fossils,  etc. 

From  the  ninth  century  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period  most  of  these  cata- 
combs were  left  unexplored,  perhaps  en- 
tirely inaccessible,  and  forgotten.  Me- 
diaeval wiiters  usually  ignored  their  exist- 
ence. That  strange  compilation,  so  cu- 
rious in  its  fantastic  suggestions  and 
blindness  to  historic  fact,  the  Mirabilia 
Urbis  Eomce*'  (written,  some  critics  as- 
sume, in  the  tenth,  others  in  the  twelfth 
century;  first  published  about  1471), 
enumerates,  indeed,  twenty  -  one  cata- 
combs. Flavio  Biondo,  Meriting  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  mentions  those  of  St. 
Callixtus  alone ;  Onofrio  Panvinio,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  reckons  thirty-nine ; 
Baronius,  at  date  not  much  later,  raises 
the  number  to  forty-three.  Those  of 
St.  Priscilla,  entered  below  the  Salarian 
Way,  belonging  to  that  mother  of  the 
Christian  Senator  Pudens,  who  received 
St.  Peter ;  also  those  of  SS.  Nereus  and 
Achilleus,  near  the  Appian  Way,  have 
been  refeiTed  to  an  antiquity  correspond- 
ent with  the  apostolic  age  ;  and  if  those 
called  after  St.  Callixtus  were  indeed 
formed  long  anterior  to  that  pope's  elec- 
tion, A.D.  210,  we  may  place  them  sec- 
ond in  chronologic  order.  That  several 
continued  in  use  as  cemeteries  long  after 
the  first  imperial  conversion,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Constantino's  daughter 
ordered  the  embellishment  and  enlarge- 
ment of  those  called  after  St  Agnes, 
which  became  in  consequence  more  than 
ever  frequented — so  to  say,  fashionable — 
as  a  place  of  interment  during  the  fourth 
century :  a  circumstance  manifest  in  the 
superior  regularity  and  spaciousness  of 
corridors ;  in  the  more  labored  execution, 
but  inferior  style,  of  paintings  seen  in 
those  catacombs.  Other  facts  relevant 
to  the  story  of  later  vicissitudes  may  be 
cited :  Pope  Damasus  (v,  Baronius,  anno 
884)  ordered  a  platonia  (pavement  of  in- 
laid marbles)  for  that  part  of  the  Callix- 
tan  Catacombs  in  which  for  a  certain 
time  had  lain  the  bodies  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul    Pope  John  III.  (560-73),  who 


abode  for  a  time  {v.  Anastasius)  in  the 
catacombs  of  SS.  Tiburtius  and  Valerian, 
ordered  all  such  hypogees  as  had  sufifered 
from  barbarian  spoliation  to  be  repaired  ; 
also  provided  that  a  regular  supply  of 
bread,  wine,  and  lights  should  be  fur- 
nished from  the  Lateran  Basilica  for  the 
celebrations  still  kept  up  on  Sundays  at 
the  altars  of  these  subten'aneans.  Tow- 
ards the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  St 
Gregory  the  Great  indicated,  among 
places  of  assemblage  for  the  faithful  on 
the  days  of  the  Lenten  "  Stations,"  or- 
ganized by  him  with  much  solemnity  and 
concourse,  some  of  the  cemeteries  as  well 
as  principal  churches  of  Rome.  The  evi- 
dences of  art  may  be  here  cited  to  prove 
comparative  modernness  in  decorative 
^details :  the  nimbus^  for  instance,  around 
the  heads  of  saintly  figures,  indicates 
date  subsequent  to  the  fourth  century ; 
and  in  the  Callixtan  Catacombs  the  fig- 
ure of  St.  Cecilia,  attired  in  cumbrous 
finery,  jewelled  head  dress,  and  neckr 
laces,  as  also  those  of  SS.  Urban  and 
Cornelius,  besides  a  sternly  expressive 
head  of  the  Saviour,  with  marked  char- 
acteristics of  the  Byzantine  school,  sug- 
gest origin  certainly  not  earlier  than  the 
sixth  or  seventh,  if  not  so  late  as  the 
eighth  century. 

The  practice  of  frequenting  these  ceme- 
teries for  prayer,  or  for  visiting  the  tdmbs 
of  martyrs,  continued  common  till  the 
ninth,  nor  had  entirely  ceased  even  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  being  certainly 
more  or  less  in  prevalence  under  Hono- 
rius  III.  (1217-27.)  Yet  the  process  of 
transporting  the  bodies  of  martyrs  from 
these  resting  places  to  the  city,  for  safer 
and  more  honored  interment,  had  begun 
under  Pope  Paul  I.  (757-67),  who  took 
such  precaution  against  the  pious  frauds 
practiced  by  the  Longobards,  while  in- 
vesting Rome,  led  by  Astolphus — a  king 
particularly  bent  upon  relic-stealing :  so 
devout  in  this  respect  were  the  fierce 
invaders  of  papal  territory.  At  later  me- 
diaeval periods  the  Catacombs  fell  into 
oblivion,  till  their  ingresses  became,  for 
the  most  part,  unknown  even  to  the  cler- 
gy ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  records  of 
their  being  visited  in  later  ages  is  found 
in  the  names  of  Raynuzio  Farnese  (father 
of  Paul  III.)  and  the  companions  who 
descended  with  him,  still  read,  beside 
the   date  1490,  in  the  Callixtan  Cata- 
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combs.  Not  till  late  in  the  next  century 
was  the  attention  of  savans  directed  by 
new  lights  from  science,  and  through  the 
revived  study  of  antiquity,  towards  this 
field  of  research ;  subsequently  to  which 
movement,  excavations  were  carried  on 
at  intervals  from  1592  to  1693 ;  the  most 
important  and  fmitful  in  results  being 
the  labors  of  the  indefatigable  Bosio, 
who,  after  patient  toils,  pursued  enthu- 
siastically for  thirty  -  three  years,  died 
(1600)  without  completing  the  work  pro- 
jected for  transmitting  their  profits  to 
posterity.  Its  first  publication  was  in 
1632,  under  the  title,  Eoma  Sotterra- 
Tiea,  compiled  from  Bosio's  mss.  by 
Severano  (an  Oratorian  priest ) ;  and  a 
few  years  subsequently  another  Oratori- 
an, Arringhi,  brought  out,  with  additions, , 
the  same  work  translated  into  Latin. 
Next  followed  (1702)  the  Inscriptiones 
AntiqucB  of  Fabretti,  official  custode  to 
the  Catacombs ;  and  the  learned  work, 
Cimiteri  del  Santi  Martiri  (1720),  by  Bol- 
detti,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years'  labors, 
surpassed  all  hitherto  contributions  on 
this  subject  alike  in  vivacity  of  descrip- 
tion, extensive  knowledge,  and  well-sus- 
tained argument  Only  next  in  merit 
and  authority  is  the  Sculture  e  Pitture 
Sacre  ("Sacred  Sculptures  and  Paint- 
ings from  the  Cemeteries  of  Rome  "),  by 
Bottari  (1734-54),  an  illustrated  work 
evincing  thorough  acquaintance  with  its 
theme.  The  Manners  of  the  Primitive 
Christians,  by  the  Dominican  Mamachi, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  archseologic 
publications  from  the  lloman  press  (1752), 
comprises,  though  not  dedicated  to  this 
particular  range,  a  general  review  of 
catacomb  -  monuments,  together  with 
others  that  throw  light  on  the  usages  or 
ideas  of  the  early  Church.  Interesting, 
though  incomplete,  is  the  contribution  of 
the  Jesuit  father,  Marchi — Architettura 
della  Roma  Sotterranea  Cristiana,  or  Monu- 
ments of  Primitive  Christian  Art  in  the 
Metropolis  of  Christianitrj  (1844),  which 
the  writer  only  lived  to  carry  to  the  close 
of  one  volume,  exclusively  dedicated  to 
the  constructive  and  topographic  aspects 
of  his  subject — this  publication  having 
been  suspended,  long  before  his  death, 
owing  to  the  defection  of  subscribers 
after  that  year  '48,  so  fatal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  religious  order.  The  merit  of 
his  argument,  in  throwing  light  on  its 


theme,  is,  that  it  entirely  sets  at  rest  the 
question  of  supposed  connection  between 
the  Christian  Catacombs  and  pagan  are-- 
naria ;  and  establishes  that  in  no  one  in- 
stance were  the  former  a  mere  continu- 
ance or  enlargement  of  the  latter,  as 
neither  could  the  quality  of  soil  in 
which  these  cemeteries  were  opened 
have  served  for  building,  nor  their  plan 
and  dimensions  have  permitted  the  ex- 
tracting of  material  for  such  purposes. 
One  could  not,  indeed,  desire  clearer 
refutation  of  the  theory  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  two  formations  than  that 
which  meets  the  eye  in  the  St  Agnes 
Catacombs — ascending  in  which  from  the 
lower  story,  that  originally  formed  for 
Christian  purposes,  we  enter  the  pagan 
arenaria  above  those  corridors  sacred  to 
the  dead,  this  higher  part  being  totally 
distinct  in  plan  and  in  the  dimensions 
of  winding  passages,  as  requisite  for  ex- 
tracting the  pozzolana  sand. 

Another  valuable  illustration  to  the 
same  range  of  sacred  antiquities  is  the 
work  by  Padre  Grarrucci,  Vetri  OmcUi 
("  Glasses  adorned  with  Figures  in  Grold, 
from  the  Cemeteries  of  the  Primitive 
Christians"),  with  engravings  of  318 
tazze,  all  presenting  groups  or  heads, 
gilt  by  a  peculiar  iprocess  on  glass.  As 
to  the  use  of  these,  Garrucci  differs 
from  Buonarotti  and  others,  who  assume 
all  such  vessels  to  have  served  for  sacra- 
mental purposes;  his  view  referring 
many  of  them  to  remoter  periods — to 
the  second  and  third,  instead  of  exclu- 
sively to  the  fourth  century,  as  was  the 
conclusion  of  previous  writers.  Among 
the  figured  designs  on  these  glasses  are 
several  of  great  significance ;  and  of  their 
subjects  one  of  the  most  frequently  re- 
peated is  the  group  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  side  by  side,  usually  as  busts,  and 
with  not  the  slightest  indication  of  supe- 
riority in  one  over  the  other  apostle— 
rather,  indeed,  a  perfect  parity  in  honors 
and  deserts,  as  implied  in  the  single 
crown  suspended,  in  some  instances, 
over  the  heads  of  both;  or  in  their 
simultaneous  crowning  by  the  Saviour, 
whoso  figure  is  hovering  over  the 
pair  alike  thus  honored  at  the  Divine 
Master*s  hand.  Between  these  two 
apostles  is  oft;en  placed  the  Virgin,  or 
some  other  female  saint,  especially  Ag- 
nes, admitted  to  like  honor ;  and  in  cer- 
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tain  examples,  either  Mary  or  another 
female,  in  attitude  of  prayer,  appears  on 
a  larger  scale  than  the  apostles:  such 
naive  treatment  being  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  relative^  not,  of  course, 
absolute  honor,  and  very  probably  (as  in- 
deed is  Garrucci's  inference),  expressing 
the  still  loftier  ideal  of  the  Church,  per- 
sonified in  the  prayerful  Mother  as  the 
great  earthly  intercessor,  supported  by 
the  chief  witnesses  to  divine  doctrine. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  origin  in  art 
of  that  supreme  dignity  assigned  to  the 
Virgin  Mother  (a  source  of  such  anti- 
evangelic  superstition  in  practice),  may 
be  referred  simply  to  this  tendency  of 
idealizing,  not  so  much  her  person,  as 
her  position  amid  the  hierarchic  group- 
ing— thus  to  personify  the  intercessory 
office,  the  link  formed  by  prayer  between 
simple-minded  faith  and  theologic  infalli- 
bility. Mary  also  appears  on  other  tazze, 
standing  between  two  trees,  or  between 
two  columns,  on  which  are  perching 
birds,  symbols  of  the  beatified  spirit,  or 
of  the  resurrection  ;  and  in  one  instance 
only  do  we  see  the  nimbus  round  her 
head — proof  that  this  representation  at 
least  must  be  of  comparatively  late  origin.* 
Among  other  uncommon  subjects,  we 
see  Daniel  giving  a  cake  to  the  dragon, 
from  the  book,  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon," 
considered  by  Protestants  apocryphal 
(found  also  among  reliefs  on  Christian 
sarcophagi);  and — striking  evidence  to 
the  influence  from  that  pagan  art  still 
overshadowing  the  new  faith  in  its  at- 
tempts at  similar  modes  of  expression — 
Daedalus  and  Minerva  superintending 
gi'oups  of  laborers  at  different  tasks ; 
Cupid  and  Psyche  (no  doubt  admitted  in 
appreciation  of  the  profound  meanings 
that  illuminate  that  beautiful  fable) ; 
Achilles  and  the  Three  Graces,  here  in- 


*  The  nimbus  was  originally  given,  in  Chris- 
tian art,  to  sovereigns  and  allegoric  personages 
generally,  as  the  symbol  of  power,  distinction ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  round  the  heads  of 
saintly  and  orthodox  kings  or  emperors,  it  is  lu- 
minous or  gilded ;  round  those  of  Gentile  poten- 
tates, colored  red,  green,  or  blue.  About  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  it  begins  to  appear, 
and  earliest  on  these  glasses,  as  the  special  attri- 
bute of  Christ ;  later  being  given  to  the  heads  of 
angels,  to  the  evangelists,  to  the  other  apostles ; 
and,  finally,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  all  saints, 
but  not  as  their  invariable  attribute  till  the  seventh 
century  (v.  Buonarotti,   Vaai  Anlichi). 


troduced  with  some  sense  not  so  intel- 
ligible. This  choice  of  a  comparatively 
gay  and  mundane  class  of  subjects  seems 
to  confirm  what  is  conjectured  by  Gar- 
rucci,  as  to  certain  among  these  tazze 
being  appropriated  not  to  the  sacramental 
solemnity,  but  to  various  occasions  in  do- 
mestic life— the  nuptials,  the  name-giv- 
ing, the  baptism,  and  funeral,  besides  the 
Agape,  that  primitive  blending  of  the 
fraternal  feast  with  the  eucharistic  rite 
and  communion,  so  frequently  represent- 
ed in  catacomb  paintings  that  show  the 
symbolic  viands,  the  lamp,  or  the  fish, 
and  loaves  marked  with  a  cross,  spread 
before  companies  of  the  faithful,  seated 
round  a  sigma  (semicircular  table). 

As  to  the  literature  illustrative  of 
Rome's  Catacombs,  the  last  and  most 
precious  addition — a  yet  incipient  work 
which  may  be  expected  in  its  complete- 
ness to  supply  the  fullest  investigation 
of  its  subject — is  De  Rossi's  Subterra- 
nean and  Christian  Rome,  executed  with 
all  the  ability  and  erudition  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  writer  of  such  eminence.  We 
find  here  the  fullest  history  of  researches 
carried  out  in  catacombs  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  nineteenth  century — the 
learned  author  assigning  four  epochs  to 
the  stories  of  these  cemeteries,  commenc- 
ing from  apostolic  times,  and  succes- 
sively extending  over  the  third  century — 
over  the  period  of  the  newly-attained 
freedom  and  peace  guaranteed  to  the 
Church  through  Constantine  (a.d.  312) 
— and  over  the  fifth  centuiy,  whence 
dates  the  gi*adual  abandonment  and 
decay  of  all  such  sanctuaries,  owing  to 
their  then  condition,  impaired  by  shocks 
of  barbarian  invasion,  devastated  by 
Goths  and  Lombards,  till  at  last,  tow- 
ards the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 
they  fell  into  neglect  or  oblivion. 

The  fii*8t  impression  on  descending 
into  catacombs,  when  the  light  of  day  is 
suddenly  lost,  and  the  eye  follows  the 
dim  perspective  of  corridors  lined  with 
tier  above  tier  of  funereal  niches,  par- 
tially shown  by  torchlight,  is  one  that 
chills  and  repels.  Imagination  calls  up 
what  reason  rejects,  and  sports,  as  if  fas- 
cinated, with  ideas  of  danger — mysteri- 
ous, indefinable— corrected,  indeed,  by 
the  higher  associations  and  reminiscen- 
ces that  take  possession  of  the  mind  in 
any  degree  acquainted  with  that  past  so 
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replete  with  noble  examples  from  the 
story  of  those  who  here — 

"  In  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  dead, 
Our  guiding  lamp  with  fire  immortal  fed." 

We  may,  perhaps,  descend  into  these 
abysses  from  some  lonely  spot,  whence 
the  Vatican  cupola  is  distinctly  visible  ; 
and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  glo- 
rious, from  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of 
view,  than  the  confronting  of  such  a 
monument  to  triumphant  religion,  with 
the  dark  and  rudely  adorned  subterra- 
neans once  serving  as  sanctuaries  of  the 
Church  subsequently  raised,  at  this  same 
centre,  to  such  proud  supremacy.  An- 
other thought  that  may  spring  from  this 
range  of  antiquarian  study,  and  invest 
its  objects  with  still  deeper  interest,  is 
that  of  promise  for  something  higher 
than  either  Catholicism  or  Protestanism, 
in  the  Christianity  of  the  future. 

As  to  the  primitive  mode  of  interment, 
the  early  Church  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  as  model  the  Redeemer's  sepulchre 
— a  cavern,  with  entrance  closed  by  a 
stone,  in  which  but  One  Body  lay  ;  and 
in  the  especially  honored  tombs  of  mar- 
tyrs, or  other  illustrious  dead,  the  form 
called  arcosolium^  like  an  excavated  sar- 
cophagus with  arched  niche  above,  sup- 
plied the  norma  for  the  later  adopted 
altar  of  solid  stone  (instead  of  the  plain 
wooden  table  in  earliest  use),  with  relics 
inserted  in  a  cavity  under  the  mensa ;  the 
practice  of  consecrating  the  Eucharist 
over  such  martyr-tombs  having  passed 
into  the  universal  discipline  of  the  Latin 
Church  through  a  decree  of  Pope  Felix 
(209-75)  ordering  that  henceforth  the 
mass  should  ever  be  celebrated  over  such 
burial  places  of  the  holy  dead — 

"  Altar  quietem  dehitam 
Prflcstat  beatis  ossibus  " — 

as  Prudentius  testifies  to  this  ancient 
usage.  From  the  same  poet  ("  Hymn 
on  St.  Ilippolytus ")  we  learn  that  these 
subterraneans  were  not  originally,  as 
now,  in  total  darkness,  but  lighted, 
however  dimly,  by  those  shafts  (/u- 
minaria)  still  seen  at  intervals  piercing 
the  soil  above  our  heads,  though  no 
longer  in  every  instance  serving  for  such 
purpose.  The  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  rediscovered  within  mod- 
ern times,  form  a  singular  detail  in  their 


vicissitudes ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
period  of  gi'eatest  religious  conflict  amon^ 
Christian  nations  was  that  which  wit- 
nessed the  revival  of  this  long  forgotten 
testimony,  conveyed  in  monumental  lan- 
guage, to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church.  Energetically  as  these 
hypogees  were  explored  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  little  was  ac- 
complished, in  comparison  with  results 
quite  recent,   by  any  earlier  undertak- 
ings; and  much  of  the  wealth  secured 
was  lost  through  Vandalic  spoliation  or 
inexcusable  neglect    It  was  in  Decem- 
ber, 1593,  that  the  first  exploration  was 
commenced  by  Bosio,  in  company  with 
Pompeo  Ugonio  and  others  ;  and  subse- 
quently, between  that  year  and  1600, 
were  explored  by  the  former  all  subter- 
raneans into  which  he  could  find  access 
along  the  Appian,  Salarian,  Flaminian, 
Ostian,  Latin,  and  Portuense  Ways.    In 
the  library  of  the  Oratorian  Fathers  at 
Rome  are  four  large  folio  volumes  of 
MS.,   entirely  written  by  Bosio,  compris- 
ing the  vast  material  for  the  work  he  did 
not  live  to  produce ;  and  another  exam- 
ple of  industry,  frustrated  by  fatal  ac- 
cident, was  the  compilation  intended  to 
comprise  all  the  art  objects,  epigraphs, 
ect.,  from  catacombs,  on  which  Maran- 
goni  and  Boldetti  had  been  occupied  for 
seventeen  years,  when  the  whole  fell  a 
prey  to  the  flames  in  1720 — the  few  frag- 
ments saved  being,  however,  turned  to 
account  by  the  former,  and  brought  out 
as  an  appendix  to  his  Acta  S.  Victoriniy 
1740. 

Bosio,  in  the  course  of  his  long  labors, 
discovered  only  one  group  of  sepulchres 
historically  noted  (in  1619)  ;  another  such 
was  found  by  Boldetti  in  1720 ;  and  in 
1845  Father  Marchi  accomplished  a  like 
discoveiy  in  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
Protus  and  Hyacinthus.  The  catacombs 
called  after  the  Christian  matron  Lucina, 
were  reopened  by  the  accidental  sinking 
of  the  soil  in  1688  ;  and  access  to  those 
of  St.  Tertullianus,  on  the  Latin  Way, 
was  alike  due  to  mere  accident.  In  1849 
the  Cavalier  de  Rossi  began  his  task  of 
directing  excavations,  for  the  costs  of 
which  a  monthly  subvention  had  been 
assigned  by  the  Pope.  Soon  afterward, 
Pius  IX.  appointed  an  "  apostolic  visi- 
tation" for  ascertaining  the  condition  of 
all  Roman  Catacombs ;  and  a  more  prao- 
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tically  important  step,  that  soon  followed, 
was  the  creation  of  a  "  Committee  of 
Sacred  Antiquities,"  with  charge  and 
superintendence  over  all  works  and  ob- 
jects within  that  sphere,  under  whose 
direction  the  firet  excavations  were  com- 
menced in  1851.  By  this  arrangement 
was  superseded  the  ordinance  of  Pope 
^Clement  X.,  dated  1672,  intrusting  the 
'  care  of  all  these  hypogees  to  the  Cardi- 
nal Vicar,  under  the  authority  of  whom, 
and  that  of  the  papal  sacristan  (a  prel- 
ate), subterranean  works  used  to  be  di- 
rected by  custodi,  as  oflBcial  deputies. 

Even  while  that  earlier  organization 
continued,  the  loss  and  destruction  of 
monuments  from  catacombs  reflects  most 
unfavorably  on  those  responsible.  Mar- 
angoni,  alter  long  experience  as  assist- 
ant custody  with  Boldetti,  tells  us  that 
thousands  of  epigraphs  were  taken  from 
these  cemeteries  to  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Trastevere ;  seven  cartfuls  to 
S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini ;  two  cartfuls 
to  another  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in 
Rome ;  yet  at  the  present  day,  only 
about  a  score  of  epitaphs  remain  in  the 
portico  of  the  former,  not  one  in  either 
of  the  two  latter  chm'ches.  Mazzolari 
(Vie  SacrCy  1779)  describes  what  he 
had  himself  seen  —  the  deliberate  de- 
struction of  a  corridor  and  cubiculum 
(sepulchral  chapel)  in  the  Catacombs  of 
St.  Lawrence,  almost  immediately  after 
they  had  been  reopened  in  the  long  inac- 
cessible cemetery  on  the  Tiburtine  Way. 

The  works  carried  on  within  recent 
years  have  led  to  most  interesting  results. 
First  of  all  may  be  classed  for  impor- 
tance the  discovery  of  the  vast  hypo- 
gee  which  took  its  name  fi'om  St.  Callix- 
tus,  though  of  origin  still  earlier ;  not 
founded,  but  enlarged,  by  that  Pope,  and 
in  which  all  the  Roman  bishops  were  in- 
terred during  the  third  century ;  the 
first  mention  of  this,  as  a  cemetery 
whose  possession  was  legally  guaranteed 
to  the  Church,  occurring  under  the  reign 
of  Septimius  Severus.  About  two  miles 
beyond  the  Appian  Gateway  stands,  on 
elevated  ground,  an  old  brick  edifice  with 
apse  and  vaulted  roof,  long  used  as  a 
gardener's  storehouse,  now  identified  as 
the  chapel  raised  for  his  own  sepulture 
by  Pope  St.  Damasus.  Near  this  were 
begun,  in  1844,  the  researches  that  led 
to  the  opening  of  those  long  unexplored 


catacombs,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Basilica  of  St  Sebastian,  below  which 
extend  other  subterraneans  long  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  real  Callixtan.  Some  years 
previously  had  been  found,  near  this 
spot,  a  broken  marble  slab,  with  the  let- 
ters of  an  inscription,  "NELIUS  MAR- 
TYR ;  "  and  the  discovery  of  the  tomb 
of  St.  Cornelius  soon  rewarded  the  la- 
bors here  undertaken  ;  the  missing  frag- 
ment, with  the  letters  "  COR  .  .  EP  " 
[iscopus],  within  a  cubiculum  dimly  light- 
ed from  above,  being  soon  found  near  a 
tomb,  beside  which  are  the  painted  fig- 
ures of  St  Cornelius  and  St.  Cyprian  of 
Carthage,  near  the  figures  of  two  other 
saints;  one  designated  by  the  written 
name  ''  Sixtus,"  another  martyred 
pope ;  the  first  two  being  thus  associated, 
because  commemorated  by  the  Church 
on  the  same  day,  having  both  sufifered 
on  the  16th  of  September,  and  having  in 
their  lifetime  held  frequent  eorrespondr 
ence.  These  four  figures  have  all  the 
nimbus,  also  the  same  characteristics  of 
style ;  and  a  period  not  later  than  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  can  be  assigned 
to  these  as  to  other  paintings  in  the  same 
subterranean. 

In  considering  the  selection  to  which 
this  primitive  art  was  so  strictly  confined, 
we  are  struck  by  two  predominant  feat- 
ures— the  avoidance  of  those  subjects 
invested  with  most  awful  sacredness,  as 
the  Crucifixion,  ResuiTCction,  Ascension, 
the  institution  of  the  Eucharist;  also 
the  pervading  mysticism,  which  ever  led 
to  prefer  such  themes,  in  miracle,  type, 
or  historic  incident,  as  suggest  more 
than  they  represent ;  for,  in  fact,  the  more 
frequently  recumng  scenes,  as  here  treat- 
ed, alicays  imply  a  truth  or  principle 
addressed  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  be- 
liever, lying  far  too  deep  for  the  appre- 
.hension  of  the  uninitiate.  In  sculpture 
this  is  more  strikingly  candied  out ;  and 
in  this  walk  of  early  sacred  art  we  have 
the  finest  example  in  the  sarcophagus  of 
Junius  Bassus,  prefect  of  Rome,  who 
died  a  neophyte,  a.d.  359,  and  was  bur- 
ied at  St  Peter's,  where  his  beautifully 
chiselled  tomb  was  rediscovered,  after 
ages  of  oblivion,  during  the  works  for 
the  new  basilica,  still  being  left  near  its 
original  place  in  the  crypt. 

In  freedom  of  design,  in  conception 
as  well  as  execution,  these  reliefs  surpass 
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all  others  of  the  same  epoch :  ten  groups 
are  ranged  along  two  files,  divided  by 
pilasters,  the  lower  under  canopies  alter- 
nately circular  and  pointed  ;  the  subjects 
historic  ;  the  principal  and  central  figure 
that  of  the  Saviour,  in  form  a  beautiful 
youth,  seated  between  two  apostles,  with 
his  feet  upon  the  earth,  this  latter  being 
personified  as  an  old  man  just  emerging 
from  the  ground,  and  holding  over  his 
head  a  canopy  of  draperies.  The  Sacri- 
fice of  Abraham,  the  Sufierings  of  Job, 
the  Fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Daniel  in  the 
Lion's  Den ;  Christ  entering  Jerusalem 
seated  on  an  ass,  again  seen  before  Pi- 
late, who  is  washing  his  hands  ;  the  De- 
nial of  St  Peter,  and  the  Arrest  of  that 
Apostle,  are  the  representations  ranged 
around.  But  more  curious  still  are  the 
groups  of  sheep,  minutely  sculptured 
between  the  arches,  serving  to  attest  both 
the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  minds 
to  which  such  art-treatment  could  be  ad- 
dressed ;  these  animals  being  here  seen 
to  perform  acts  mystically  selected  from 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
thus  naively  admitted  to  personify,  in 
type,  Moses,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
Kedeemer  himself  A  sheep  strikes  water 
li'om  the  rock ;  another  performs  the 
miracle  of  multiplying  loaves ;  another 
gives  baptism  to  a  similarly  typical  crea- 
ture of  its  kind;  a  sheep  touches  a 
mummy-Uke  figure  with  a  wand,  to  rep- 
resent the  raising  of  Lazarus ;  and  a 
sheep  receives  the  tablets  of  the  Law  on 
the  mount.  Turning  to  the  collection  in 
the  Lateran  Museum,  we  observe  the 
most  interesting  sculptured  series  on 
a  large  sarcophagus  brought  from  St. 
Paul's,  where  it  was  probably  placed  at 
the  time  of  the  building  of  that  basilica 
in  the  fourth  century,  the  groups  in  re- 
lief on  its  front  presenting  a  valuable 
record  of  religious  ideas ;  but  we  are. 
shocked  to  find  here  the  traditional  rev- 
erence of  earlier  days  so  soon  departed 
fi'om  in  the  admission,  among  the  now 
larger  art-range,  of  such  a  subject  as  the 
Supreme  Being,  manifest  alike  in  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  under  the 
aspect  of  humanity,  with  identity  of 
type,  strongly  niarked  and  severe,  indi- 
cating middle  age,  in  each  of  the  co- 
equal Three.  First  in  order  is  the  crea- 
tion of  Eve  out  of -Adam's  side,  by  God 
the  Son,  in  presence  of  the  Father  and 


Spirit;  the  former  seated,  and  in  the  act 
of  blessing  the  new-bom  woman ;  the 
latter  standing  behind  the  Father's  throne. 
Next  appears  the  Son  a\^arding  to  Adam 
and  Eve  the  symbols  of  labor,  which  was 
part  of  their  punishment — a  wheatsheaf 
to  the  man,  a  lamb  (for  spinning  wool) 
to  the  woman ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  this  instance  the  second  Divine  Person, 
wears  a  different  aspect,  more  youthful 
and  beautiful  than  when  associated  with 
the  Father — thus  to  announce  the  mys- 
tery of  his  Incarnation.  Successively 
follow  the  miracles  operated  by  our  Lord 
upon  water,  bread,  and  wine ;  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi  (the  Virgin  of  a  some- 
what severe  matronly  type),  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  (again  in  human  aspect)  stand- 
ing .beside  the  chair  of  the  Mother  and 
Child ;  the  Restoiing  of  Sight  to  the 
Blind  ;  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  ;  St.  Peter 
denying  Christ ;  St  Peter  between  Two 
Jews  (his  arrest  probably  intended); 
Moses  striking  the  Rock ;  the  story  of 
Jonas  ;  Christ  entering  Jerusalem  ;  Dan- 
iel between  the  Lions — and  this  last  of 
very  original  treatment,  for,  besides  the 
personages  essential  to  the  story,  another 
is  also  introduced,  on  each  side  of  Dan- 
iel, meant  (as  we  infer)  for  the  third  Di- 
vine Person,  holding  by  the  hair  of  his 
head  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  who  brings 
the  bread  (here  an  admitted  type  of  the 
Eucharist)  for  Daniel's  sustenance  (see 
the  book  '*  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ").  As  to 
the  selection  from  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord  (constantly  repeated  in  others  as  in 
these  reliefs),  their  deeper  significance  is 
admitted  in  the  following  instances :  the 
healing  of  the  paralytic  impUes  absolu- 
tion from  sin  ;  the  giving  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  illumination  through  faith;  the 
multiplication  of  loaves  and  fishes,  as 
well  as  the  change  of  water  into  wine, 
the  Eucharist;  Moses  striking  water 
from  the  rock  implies  baptism  ;  the  ado- 
ration of  the  wise  men,  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  to  Christ  Job  is  introduced  as 
a  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body ; 
and  especially  conspicuous  is  the  type  of 
the  Saviour's  resurrection  in  the  story 
of  Jonas.  Elias  carried  up  to  heaven 
signifies  the  ascension  of  Him  whose  last 
sufferings  and  triumphs  on  earth  are  rev- 
erently shown  under  veils  of  symbolism. 
On  two  sarcophagi  in  the  Lateran  Mu- 
seum is  seen  the  Labarum,  guarded  by 
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soldiers,  with  birds  (symbols  of  the  apos- 
tles, or  of  beatified  spirits)  on  the  arras 
of  the  cross  supporting  the  holy  mono- 
gram ;  and  on  another  such  sculptured 
tomb  here  are  details  of  architecture, 
where  we  recognize  a  Christian  basilica 
and  a  baptistery  of  circular  form,  no 
doubt  correct  representations  of  such  sar 
cred  buildings  in  the  fouith  or  fifth  cen- 
tury. Turning  from  this  museum,  we 
find  another  remarkable  example  of  fu- 
nereal sculpture  in  a  small,  almost  dark 
chapel,  no  longer  used  for  worship,  at 
St.  Peter's — the  tomb  of  an  illustrious 
i^edded  pair,  Probus  Anicius,  praetorian 
prefect,  who  died  a.d.  395,  and  of  his 
wife  Proba  Falconia,  whose  virtues  are 
commemorated,  with  those  of  her  hus- 
band, in  several  poetic  tributes  still  ex- 
tant. On  their  sarcophagus  here  we  see 
the  Saviour,  youthful  and  beardless,  with 
the  book  of  the  Gospels,  standing  on  a 
rock,  from  which  issue  the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise  (a  type  of  the  Evangelists) ;  be- 
side him  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and, 
divided  by  colonnettes,  the  other  Apos- 
tles, in  that  attitude,  with  one  uplifted 
hand,  understood  to  express  assent  or 
reverential  attention.  Elsewhere,  at  St. 
Peter's,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  S.  Prassede, 
are  to  be  seen  ancient  Christian  sarcoph- 
agi, adorned  by  observable  sculptures. 

But  the  museum  founded  by  Pius  IX. 
at  the  Lateran  contains  so  rich  an  ab- 
stract from  this  primitive  art-range,  that 
it  is  to  that  centre  we  should  turn,  rather 
than  to  any  other,  in  order  to  study  and 
appreciate.  Here  are  the  facsimiles  of 
paintings  that  have  been  judiciously 
selected  for  their  mystic  interest ;  besides 
the  most  complete  series  of  sculptured 
sarcophagi,  in  the  gi-eater  number,  no 
doubt,  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  though 
some  may  be  supposed  earlier — of  the 
third,  or  even  the  second.  Agincourt 
points  out  merits  of  treatment  in  some 
of  these  sacred  reliefs — for  example,  the 
Ascent  of  Elias  to  Heaven  (in  this  mu- 
seum), the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Bestowal  of  the  Keys  on  St  Peter — ^that 
led  him  to  assume  for  them  origin  within 
the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era ;  and 
in  the  sarcophagi  that  stand  first  and 
seventh,  left,  in  this  gallery,  one  with 
vintage  scenes  divided  into  compai-t- 
ments  by  figures  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
in  higher  relief;  also  in  one  of  the  statues 


here,  "Pastor  Bonus,"  are  artistic  quali- 
ties, that  seem  to  indicate  date  anteiior 
to  the  fomth  century.  (Perkins,  Tuscan 
Sculptors),  The  Christian  Museum  at 
the  Vatican  is  rich  in  lamps,  with  sacred 
emblems,  from  catacombs ;  also  in  bron- 
zes of  early  periods,  and  in  terrific  in- 
struments of  torture,  that  impress  us 
with  the  reality  of  what  has  been  suffered 
for  our  Faith.  Here  too  is  the  most 
complete  series  of  Christian  glasses, 
with  gilt  figures,  the  very  specimens  so 
well  explained  by  Padre  (jfiarrucci — ob- 
jects rarely  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  though 
a  few  are  in  the  UflSzi  Gallery  at  Flor- 
ence, and  another  set,  from  a  Sicilian 
museum,  were  recently  purchased  at 
Rome  by  the  British  Government  The 
museum  at  the  CoUegio  Romano  con- 
tains, among  antiques  of  various  classes, 
some  interesting  art-relics  of  the  pnmi- 
tive  and  mediaeval  Church — among  the 
earliest,  a  marble  vase,  with  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  in  relief  In  the  Propa- 
ganda Museum  ai*e  a  few  of  those  gilt 
glasses  from  catacombs,  one  with  the 
group  of  the  Virgin  Mother  between 
the  two  Apostles ;  and  objects  of  vari- 
ous description  from  the  same  subterra- 
neans, as  well  as  copies  from  paintings  in 
their  chapels,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  "  Cus- 
todia  "  of  relics  in  the  Apollinare  College, 
made  public  for  the  Lenten  Stations  on 
the  Thursday  before  Holy  Week. 

Besides  those  named,  there  is  another 
remarkable  range  of  subjects  serving 
to  illustrate  doctrine  or  religious  usages ; 
and  the  judgment  of  competent  critics, 
who  assign  to  certain  paintings  antiquity 
so  high  as  the  first  or  second  century, 
enhances  the  interest  we  naturally  feel 
in  such  examples.  Among  these  may  be 
noticed  the  group  of  two  men,  one 
kneeling,  supposed  to  record  the  story 
of  some  person  lapsed  during  the  period 
of  persecution,  or  other  notorious  sinner, 
publicly  reconciled  to  the  Church  before 
death.  The  five  Wise  Virgins  (Cata- 
combs of  St  Agnes)  are  represented 
with  torches  instead  of  lamps,  conform- 
ably to  Roman  practice,  but  each  carry- 
ing also  a  vessel  for  oil.  A  group  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  midst  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (Catacomb  ^  of  SS.  Nereus  and 
Achilleus) — two  only,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  being  seated,  while  the  others 
stand — seems  evidence  to  the  idea  of  su- 
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periority  alike  shared  by  those  co-found- 
ers of  die  Church  in  Rome.  A  banquet, 
at  which  are  seated  guests  waited  upon 
by  two  allegoric  personages,  Peace  and 
Love  (Irene  and  Agape),  whose  names 
are  written  near,  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  joys  of  Paradise.  A  group  repre- 
senting two  persons,  male  and  female, 
the  latter  with  arms  extended  in  prayer, 
beside  a  tripod  table,  on  which  are  laid 
a  fish  and  loaves  marked  with  the  cross 
(Catacomb  of  St  Callixtus),  is  a  strikingly 
expressive  illustration  of  the  eucharistic 
doctrine,  with  not  only  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  that  sacrament  in  one  kind,  but 
also  the  mystic  emblem  of  our  Lord's 
person — ^the  Divine  Presence — associated 
with  it:  another  sacrament:^  subject  in 
the  same  catacomb,  a  man  pouring  water 
over  the  head  of  a  boy,  while  both  stand 
in  a  river,  conveying  proof  that  infant, 
or  at  least  pjedobaptism,  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Church.  It  is,  indeed, 
in  the  aggregate,  a  grand  and  affecting 
ideal  of  primitive  Christianity  that  this 
monumental  series,  painted,  sculptured, 
and  chiselled,  presents  to  us — a  moral 
picture  of  purity  and  peace,  earnestness 
without  fanaticism  —  mystic  ordinances 
undegraded  by  superstition,  true  devo- 
tion manifest  in  the  supreme  sacrifice  of 
the  heart,  the  mind,  and  life.  The  varied 
and  mystic  illustration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, the  select  representation  of  such 
miracles  as  convey  lessons  of  Divine 
goodness  and  love,  or.  confirm  belief  in 
immortal  life,  may  be  said  to  revolve 
around  one  subject,  that  dominates  like  a 
star  whose  hallowed  light  illumes  the 
entire  sphere — namely,  the  Person  and 
Office  of  the  Redeemer,  towards  Whom 
all  hope  and  faith  tend,  from  Whom 
proceed  all  power,  all  strengthening  and 
consoling  virtue. 

The  idea  of  a  headship  vested  in  St. 
Peter  appears  occasionally  with  decided 
expression,  though  indeed  tempered  by 
other  proofs  of  an  admission  to  spirit- 
ual equality  for  those  co-founders,  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul.  In  the  sculptures  (the 
greater  number  referred  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries)  this  idea  of  St  Peter's 
supremacy  becomes  more  manifest,  as 
natural  at  periods  when  the  Roman  bish- 
opric was  rapidly  advancing  in  power 
and  grandeur.  Moses  and  the  Apostle 
constantly  appear  in  juxtaposition — the 


one  striking  the  rock,  the  other  standing 
between  two  Jews ;  the  aspect  of  both  ab- 
solutely identical^  and  the  wand,  symbolic 
of  authority,  as  often  held  by  the  Apos- 
tle as  by  die  Lawgiver.  In  an  enamel 
on  glass  this  becomes  an  absolute  inter- 
change of  offices,  St  Peter  (designated 
by  name)  striking  water  from  the  rock . 
in  place  of  Moses. 

In  regard  to  another  vast  range  of 
monuments — the  epigraphy  of  the  Cata- 
combs— we  must  turn  for  the  best  of 
authorities  to  De  Rossi*s  Inscriptioncs 
Christ iancB   Urbis  Homce,  an  immense 
compilation,  intended  to  comprise  nearly 
eleven  thousand  epigraphs,  all  collected 
by  the  writer  during  twenty-one  years  of 
assiduous  research,  and  to  be  eventually 
classified,  under  the  same  gentleman's 
direction,   in  the  Christian  Museum  at 
the  Lateran.      De  Rossi  infers  that  nu- 
merous decorative  details    hitherto  as- 
cribed to  the  third  century  are  really  of 
much  higher  antiquity,  approaching  even 
the  apostolic  age;    proof  of  which  he 
sees  in  the  classic  style  of  various  fres- 
coes and  decorations  on  stucco,  also  in 
the  constructed   (not    merely  excavated) 
chambers  and  corridors,  provided  with 
ample  recesses  for  sarcophagi,  instead  of 
the  usual  sepulchral  niches;   lastly,  in 
various  epitaphs    wanting    the    known 
Christian  formulas,  and  with  nomencla- 
ture quite  classic,  found  in  cerUdn  hypo- 
gees.     Till  the  latter  years  of  the  tliird 
century  no  spoliation  had  impaired  these 
cemeteries,  no  intolerant  edict  had  driven 
the  faithful  from  their  limits ;  but  during 
j  the  persecution  by  Diocletian  all  places 
of  Christian   assemblasre   were    burned 
down    or   devastated,   all    ecclesiastical 
books  given  to  the  flames,  the  Roman 
See  being  left  vacant  for  more  than  six 
(if  not  seven)  years.     That  tempest  was 
stilled  by  the  relenting  policy  of  Maxen- 
tius,  A.D.  306,  but  the  restitution  of  what 
the  Church  had  lost  did  not  ensue  be- 
fore 311. 

The  legalized  possession  of  cemeteries, 
and  that  of  their  churches  likewise,  by 
the  Christians  under  pagan  government, 
is  one  historic  point  clearly  established 
by  De  Rossi's  arguments  and  proof*. 
Valerian  forbid  to  the  faithful  even  ac- 
cess into  these  sacred  retreats,  but  Gal- 
lien  us  restored  such  sites  to  the  bishops, 
implying  the  recognition  of  an  aggre^ 
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gate  claim ;  and  during  the  third  century, 
at  latest,  that  possession  was  generally 
guaranteed.  The  Christians  of  Antioch 
applied  to  Aurelian  in  order  to  compel  a 
bishop  deposed  in  council,  the  heretical 
Paul  of  Saraosata,  to  quit  *'the  house  of 
the  Church,"  and  in  the  sequel  the  de- 
cree of  a  Catholic  synod  was  enforced 
by  a  pagan  magistrate.  An  ingenious 
suggestion  in  the  Roma  Cristiana  is 
that  originally,  perhaps,  it  was  under 
color  of  associations  for  mutual  aid  and 
charitable  interment  that  the  Christians 
obtained  the  first  conceded  tolerance, 
gradually  extending  to  their  places  of 
worship  as  well  as  to  those  of  sepulture. 

The  chronology  of  primitive  Christian 
art  cannot,  of  course,  be  brought  within 
bounds  of  distinct  definition,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  various  conjectures.  Its 
earliest  forms  were  purely  symbolism — 
sacred  emblems,  the  lamb,  the  dove,  the 
ship,  the  lyre,  worn  on  rings  or  brace- 
lets, or  embroidered  on  vestments  {vide 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  second  century) ; 
if  any  human  figures  were  represented, 
no  other  save  the  Good  Shepherd,  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian  early  in  the  third 
centmy,  as  sometimes  seen,  probably 
enamelled,  on  chalices.  But  it  seems 
certain  that  all  attempts  at  portraiture 
were  prohibited  till  after  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  Mabillon  concludes  that  ten 
centuries  had  passed  before  images  were 
permitted  to  appear  above  the  altar. 

The  beauty  of  the  social  picture  pre- 
sented by  those  ages  of  faith  could  in- 
deed be  little  appreciated  were  we  only 
to  regard  ritual  and  aesthetic  aspects  apart 
from  life's  daily  realities  and  practical 
duties.  It  is  well  known  how  the  econ- 
omies and  charities  of  the  primitive 
Church  were  regulated — one  third  of  ec- 
clesiastical revenues  going  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  another  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  another  to  public  worship  and 
sacred  edifices.  Before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  existed  hospitals  for  the 
poor  and  aged,  foundling  asylums,  and 
xenodochia  for  travellers — all  supported 
by  the  several  communities,  and  mostly 
founded  by  bishops,  who  were  their  local 
superiors.  The  Christian  stranger  was 
always  at  home  among  his  fellow- worship- 
pers, and  maintained  gratuitously  if  ho 
brought  letters  of  recommendation  {epis- 
tolce   formatix)   from   the  bishop  of   his 


diocese.  In  each  city  now  rose,  beside 
the  episcopal  residence,  an  ample  edifice 
open  to  all  strangers,  with  separate  wings 
for  the  sick,  for  infants,  and  the  aged, 
each  under  its  proper  administration. 
"  There,"  says  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
"  disease  is  endured  with  calmness  ;  ad- 
versity becomes  happiness."  In  the  ob- 
servance of  fast-days  it  was  enjoined  that 
the  economies  of  the  table  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  relief  of  widows,  orphans, 
or  others  in  want  {vide  the  "  Pastor  "  of 
Hermas.)  The  religious  instruction  of 
children  was  from  an  early  period  pro- 
vided for  on  system .  Proof  how  prompt- 
ly was  condemned  by  the  Church,  and 
to  the  extent  of  her  means,  put  down, 
that  great  social  evil  of  paganism,  slavery, 
is  supplied  with  striking  force  in  Chris- 
tian epigraphs  :  among  the  entire  num- 
ber, about  eleven  thousand,  belonging  to 
the  first  six  centuries,  scarcely  six  (and, 
as  Mr.  Northcote  shows,  two"  or  three 
among  these  doubtful)  containing*  alhi- 
sion,  in  their  brief  and  simple  language, 
to  this  fundamental  division  of  ancient 
Roman  society,  while  alumni  (adopted 
foundlings)  are  named  in  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Christian  inscriptions  than  in  the 
entire  range  of  those  from  pagan  monu- 
ments — a  further  proof  of  the  prevail- 
ing beneficence,  the  new-born  domestic 
virtues,  to  which  so  many  outcast  chil- 
dren owed  their  maintenance  and  even 
life,  as  members  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. 

Before  the  nineteenth  year  of  Diocle- 
tian— the  date  of  the  persecuting  edict 
which  enforced  the  destruction  of  all 
Christian  churches — the  new  worship  is 
said  to  have  been  celebrated  in  forty 
buildings  publicly  dedicated  to  sacred 
use  in  Rome. 

The  clergy,  till  the  end  of  this  primi- 
tive period,  continued  to  officiate  attired 
in  the  classic  white  vestments  common 
to  Roman  citizens,  but  distinguished  by 
the  long  hair  and  beard  of  philosophers  ; 
and  not  till  the  Constantinian  period  did 
the  bishops  begin  to  wear  purple ;  not 
till  the  ninth  century  was  that  primitive 
white  costume  (which  sometimes  was 
slightly  adorned  in  pui*plo  or  gold)  laid 
aside  by  the  priesthood  generally. 

An  example  of  superiority  in  the  con- 
structive character  of  a  catacomb,  con- 
veying proof  of  comparatively  late  origin, 
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is  seen  in  that  of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcelli- 
nus,  which  communicates  with  the  mau- 
soleum of  St  Helena,  but  can  now  be 
only  entered,  and  to  slight  extent,  pen- 
etrated, in  the  villa  of  Signor  Grande, 
about  two  miles  from  Home,  on  the  Via 
Labicana ;  the  portion  of  this  cemetery 
here  accessible  having  been  reopened  in 
1838,  as  described  by  MarchL    Entering, 
we  are  struck  by  the  unusual  width  and 
loftiness  of  the  corridors,  and  the  ample 
arched  recesses,   evidently  destined  for 
sarcophagi,  instead  of  the  narrow  sepul- 
chral deposits  elsewhere  seen ;  but  most 
remarkable  is  an  ornamental  detail,  not 
found  in  any  other  catacomb,  of  rich  mo- 
saic pavement,  for  the  greater  part  in  dia- 
mond-shaped cubes  of  black  and  white 
stone,  one  compartment  adorned  with  a 
dove  holding  an  olive  branch,  well  de- 
signed in  colored  marbles.     Diverging 
from  this  principal  corridor  are  others 
now  entirely  filled  with  soil,  one  perme- 
able to  some  extent,  but  becoming  nar- 
rower and  lower  as  we  advance,  till  fur- 
ther progress  is  impeded.    Above  one  of 
the  two  entrances,  from  each  of  which  is 
a  descent  by  marble  stairs,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  oratory  in  antique  Roman  brick- 
work, with  some  traces  of  architectural 
ornament  —  cornices,   mouldings,    frag- 
ments of  sculptured  frieze,  broken  col- 
umns of  marble  and  peperino.     Another 
instance  of  superior  constructive  style  is 
seen  in  the  Catacombs,  reopened  1852, 
of  Domitilla  (entered  from  the  estate  of 
Flavia  Domitilla,   a  Christian  matron), 
where  a  facjade  and  vestibule    present 
characteristics  of  the  best  imperial  pe- 
riod;   and  arabesque   paintings  here — 
birds  and  winged  children — are  distin- 
guished by  beauty  and  trathfulness  en- 
titling them  to  rank  beside  the   most 
graceful  fresco  adornments  in  the  colum- 
baria of  the  Augustan  age,  or  those  re- 
cently discovered  in  the  villa  of  Livia  at 
Prima  Porta.*     The   Catacombs  of  S. 
Priscilla,  referred  to  the  highest  antiq- 
uity, are  also  remarkable  for  details  of 
their  plan  and  art  works.     Entered  from 
a  vineyard  of  the  Irish  College  on  the 
Salarian  Way,  these  were  found   per- 
meable in  only  one  of  the  four  stories 
into  which  they  are  divided,  and  in  some 


parts  their  interiors  are  supported  by 
walls  in  firm  brickwork  that  appears  of 
the  fourth  century.     Admirable  among 
ornamental    features    here    are  various 
graceful  stucco-reliefs,  garlands,  and  de- 
signs of  the  ffuillocke  character,  reminding 
of  the  finest  similar  details  in  classic  art 
The  largest  oratory,  in  form  a  Latin  cross, 
is  called  the  Greek  Chapel,  from  the  in- 
scriptions in  that  language  there  read. 
Among  the  most  interesting  paintings  is 
a  group  where  a  veiled  female  is  seen  in 
act  of  being  crowned  by  two  others ;  and 
agam  in  prayer,  amid  other  figures,  one  of 
whom  seems  inviting  her  to  enter  a  spe- 
cies of  tabernacle— conjectured  to  repre- 
sent the  entrance  of  the  soul,  received  by 
the  Saviour,  into  eternal  bliss ;  another 
group  being  formed  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  with  St  Joseph,  who  is 
bearded,  but  not  aged  looking — perhaps 
here  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  sacred 
art.*    Another  is  interpreted  by  Bosio 
(the  first  to  explore  these  catacombs)  as 
the  ceremony  of  giving  the  veil  to  a  con- 
secrated virgin — namely,   the  daughter 
of  S.  Priscilla — by  Pope  Pius  I.,  who  is 
seated  on  a  massive  episcopal  throne ;  St. 
Hermes,  his  brother,  and  Priscilla  her- 
self attending ;  and  opposite  these  per- 
sons the  Madonna  seated  with  the  Divine 
Child,  as  if  manifest  in  order  to  give 
highest  sanction  to  that  religious  act. 
Conjecture  has  assumed  antiquity  so  high 
as  the  first  century  for  some  paintings  in 
these  catacombs,  and  in  then:  treatment 
both  composition  and  costume  awaken 
classic  reminiscences.     In  the  winter  of 
1854  were  discovered  both  the  long-bur- 
ied basilica  and  catacombs  of  Pope  St 
Alexander  on  the  Nomentan  Way — ^the 
hypogee  in  this  instance  extending  on 
the  same  level  with  the  ruined  church 
from  which  we  enter  it ;  less  interesting 
than  others,  as  no  monuments  of  artistic* 
character  are  found  here,  but  still  well 
worthy  of  being  visited. 

There  seems  reason  to  conclude  that  both 
pictures  and  sculptures  had  begun  to  ap- 
pear, though  not  in  very  common  use, 
among  the  ornaments  of  sacred  buildings 
prior  to  the  last  pagan  persecution,  and 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  outrage 
inflicted  on  such  art  objects  under  Dio- 


•  See  De  Rossi's  report,  in  his  BuUettino  di  Ar- 
cheol,  Cristianoy  May,  18G3. 


*  See  Do  Rossi  on  the  earliest  representations  of 
St.  Joseph,  BuUeUino  for  April,  1868. 
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dctiaD,  that  the  Coanoil  of  Elvira,  a.i>. 
303,  passed  the  variously  interpreted  de- 
cree, "Ne  quod  colitur  et  adoratur  in 
parietibus  depingatur." 

The  actual  number  of  catacombs  has 
been  very  differently  reported.  Aninghi, 
followed  by  other  writers,  first  raised  it 
80  high  as  sixty,  but  without  proof  ad- 
duced from  personal  experience.  De 
Rossi  sets  the  question  at  rest  by  supply- 
ing a  list  in  whicli  are  reckoned  forty-two 
— not  more  than  twenty-six  being  of  vast 
extent,  and  five  shown  to  be  of  origin 
subsequent  to  the  peace  secured  for  the 
Church  under  Constantine — all  within  a 
circle  three  miles  distant  from  the  walls 
of  Servius  TuUius,  though  indeed  other 
such  hypogees  are  known  to  have  been 
formed  beyond  that  radius.  The  name  ad 
catacumbas  was  originally  given  exclusive- 
ly to  that  of  St  Sebastian  on  the  Appian 
Way ;  and  catacumhcB  was  the  title  proper 
to  a  small  oratory  behind  the  extramural 
basilica  of  that  saint,  still  extant,  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  for  con- 
secration of  the  spot  where,  according  to 
legend,  the  bodies  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
reposed  for  a  time  after  the  attempt  to  re- 
move those  revered  relics  to  the  East ;  a 
sacrilege  thwarted  (as  the  legend  narrates) 
by  a  violent  thunderstorm,  which  detain- 
ed the  emissaries  from  the  East  till  cer- 
tain Roman  Christians  arrived  who  res- 
cued the  bodies,  and  here  gave  them  in- 
terment To  the  same  spot,  it  is  said, 
the  relics  of  St  Peter  were  for  a  time 
transported,  in  the  fear  of  profanation, 
when  a  new  circus,  on  the  Vatican  hill, 
above  the  Christian  cemetery,  had  been 
projected  by  Heliogabalus.  This  ancient 
chapel,  circular  in  form,  and  very  infe- 
rior in  masonry,  has  a  plain  altar  in  its 
centre,  above  the  deposit  in  which  the 
Apostles'  bodies  are  said  to  have  lain  for 
a  year  and  seven  months,  according  to 
somo  writers  ;*  for  not  less  than  forty 


♦  The  sepulchre,  now  covered  up,  is  a  square 
aperture  measuring  between  six  and  seven  teet  on 
each  side,  and  the  same  in  depth,  lined  in  the 
lower  part  with  marble,  and  divided  into  two 
equal  compartments  by  a  marble  partition.  This 
crypt-chapel  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Pope  Liberius,  and  completed  under  Pope  Dam- 
asus.  The  legend  of  the  attempted  theft  of 
those  apostolic  relics,  in  the  time  of  St.  Cornelius, 
is  given  by  Petrarch  {Lives  of  the  Ancient  Pon- 
tiff«)i  with  all  its  romantic  embellishments :  the 
sacrilegious  Greeks  had  succeeded  in  bringing 

Nkw  SiRiM— Vol  v..  No.  2. 


years,  as  one  chronicler  states.  Round 
the  walls  are  several  arcosolia,  apparently 
made  to  receive  sarcophagi,  and  once 
adorned  with  painted  stucco  in  style  of 
an  early  mediaeval  period,  but  now  bar- 
barously covered  with  whitewash.  An- 
other oratory,  at  higher  level,  in  form  and 
construction  similaiv  still  retains  fresco 
pictures  on  a  low  vaulted  roof,  evidently 
of  very  remote  origin,  described  by  Nibby 
as  Greek  works :  the  Saviom*  in  act  of 
blessing ;  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  the  Di- 
vine Master,  represented  in  a  large  head 
of  solemn  expression,  within  a  nimbus  ; 
a  Crucifixion,  not  without  merit  in  de- 
sign, though  indeed  rude  in  execution. 
The  range  of  Christian  Catacombs  is 
not  confined  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
neighborhood.  Those  at  Naples,  named 
after  St  Januarius,  and  formed  alike  in 
tufa  stratifications,  are  of  great  extent, 
but  have  hitherto  been  little  worked  or 
illustrated,  though  their  corridors,  and 
especially  one  large  chapel  here,  contain 
many  sacred  paintings  and  symbolic  or- 
naments, engi'avings  from  some  of  which 
are  given  by  Agincourt,  who  ascribes  the 
more  remarkable  among  these  pictures  to 
Greek  artists  of  periods  earlier  than  the 
ninth  century — not  undertaking  farther 
to  determine  date.  More  extensive,  and 
still  less  Jknown  or  illustrated,  are  the 
Catacombs  of  Syracuse,  which  commu- 
nicate with,  or  diverge  from,  several 
churches  both  in  the  city  and  extramural 
— the  most  spacious  and  easily  permeable 
being  under  S.  Giovanni,  beyond  the 
walls.  In  their  aggregate  these  have 
never  yet  been  explored;  and  among 
their  more  valuable  contents,  the  antique 
vases,  found  here  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  mostly  removed,  many  to  pass 
into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  Bonanni, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  work,  AiUiche  Sira- 
cuse  (1717).  Here  also  have  been  discov- 
ered numerous  coins  and  Greek  inscrip- 
tions ;  but  not  (that  I  can  ascertain)  any 
Christian  paintings  of  remarkable  charac- 
ter.    These  are  probably  the  vastest  in 

their  stolen  treasure  from  the  Vatican  to  this 
stage  on  the  Via  Appia,  when  voices  were  heard 
crying  from  the  penetralia  of  all  the  pagan  fanes 
in  the  city,  "Hasten,  Romans,  your  gods  are 
being  carried  away!  "  Both  Christians  and  hea- 
thens took  the  alarm  (an  anticipativc  idea  of  saint-^ 
worship  as  to  tlie  former),  rushed  in  multitudes, 
overtook  the  spoilers  on  this  road,  and  found  the 

bodies  thrown  into  the  Catacombs. 
1 1 
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extent  among  all  subterraneans  ever  ap- 
plied to  sacred  purposes  by  the  Church ; 
and  are  excavated  entirely  in  the  living 
rock,  at  different  periods,  and,  as  assum- 
ed, during  the  more  flourishing  epochs 
of  the  once  great  Sicilian  capital — not 
therefore  of  Christian  origin,  as  is  indeed 
apparent  from  the  pagan  subjects  of  some 
designs,  representing  funeral  ceremonies, 
rudely  scratched  on  their  walls.  Through- 
out their  whole  extent,  these  hypogees 
show  characteristics  totally  different  from 
the  Roman,  and  are  described  as  resem- 
bling a  complete  subterranean  city,  with 
streets,  rectilinear  or  curving,  several  of 
which  converge  at  open  spaces,  whence 
is  descent  to  lower  stories,  or  at  spacious 
circular  chambers,  some  twenty-four  feet 
in  diameter,  under  domical  roofs  pierced 
by  orifices*  for  giving  light  The  corri- 
dors are  lined  with  arched  recesses,  divid- 
ed into  parallel  tombs  by  stone  partitions ; 
but  many  of  the  deposits  are  sarcophagi, 
placed  isolate  on  the  ground,  or  at  differ- 
ent heights  along  the  rock-walls.  Though 
generally,  no  doubt,  formed  anterior  to 
Christianity,  characteristics  of  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era  are  apparent  in  the 
barbaric  attempts  at  architectural  detail 
in  some  chambers  (perhaps  used  for  wor- 
ship) ;  and  still  more  clearly  in  the  sacred 
symbols  on  certain  tombs.  But  in  other 
respects,  the  singularities  of  formation 
are  such  as  to  have  led  antiquarians  to 
conjecture  different  races  as  the  authors, 
and  different  epochs  for  the  date  of  these 
extraordinary  works.  The  artist  traveller, 
Houel,  who  explored  them  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  gives  the  fullest  report  I 
have  met  with,  tells  that  he  found  the  cor- 
ridors throughout  lighted  by  shafts  com- 
municating with  the  open  air  ;  but  that  at 
many  points  progress  was  impeded  by  the 
falling-in  of  the  scaly  rock.  When  at  Syr- 
acuse, before  the  late  political  changes,  I 
could  find  no  cicerone  capable  of  acting  as 
guide  to  any  extent,  or  giving  any  desir- 
able information,  in  these  mysterious  sub- 
terraneans. That  such  retreats  were  ear- 
ly required  amid  the  perils  of  the  primi- 
tive local  Church,  we  may  infer  from  the 
religious  history  of  this  island.  We 
know  that  martyrs  suffered  under  Nero  ; 
that  the  Decian  persecution  raged  with 
utmost  violence,  giving  occasion  to  the 
self-sacrifice  of  many  heroic  witnesses,  in 
Sicily ;  and  the  tradition  seems  credible 


that  it  was  in  that  range  of  more  spacious 
corridors  below  the  S.  Giovanni  church 
that  the  faithful  of  Syracuse  used  to  take 
refuge  from  the  persecuting  storm  ;  that 
it  was  there  one  of  their  first  bishops,  St. 
Marcian,  died  a  martyr's  death.  Pagan 
worship  is  believed  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed, or  at  least,  its  principal  temples 
for  ever  closed,  in  Sicily,  under  the  reign 
of  Honorius.* 

Chables  J.  Hemaks. 


Praser^s  Magazine. 

THE   CONVENTIONAL    LAWS    OF    SO- 
CIETY. 

BT    FBANCE8    FOWEB    COBBB. 

''La  bienseance  est  la  moindre  de 
toutes  les  lois,  et  la  plus  suivie,"  says  La 
Rochefoucauld ;  and  hundreds  of  mor- 
alists and  preachers  who  differ  from  him 
on  every  other  point  are  found  to  echo 
his  complaint  The  world's  laws,  they 
say,  are  obeyed,  while  those  of  religion 
are  disregarded.  The  transitory  fashions 
of  social  life  receive  respectful  observ- 
ance, while  the  eternal  principles  of  mo- 
rality are  set  at  defiance.  The  "  mint, 
anise,  and  cunmiin"  of  courtesy  and 
etiquette  are  scrupulously  paid.  The 
weightier  matters  of  justice  and  truth 
are  ever  in  arrears. 

It  is  a  true  statement  undoubtedly. 
The  preacher  and  the  satirist  are  in  ac- 
cord, and  few  will  challenge  their  veracity. 
Probably  not  many  of  us,  looking  into 
our  own  hearts  sharply,  could  honestly 
say  that  he  shrank  more  from  a  small  act 
of  selfishness  or  unkindness  than  from 
such  a  dereliction  from  the  proprieties  of 
demeanor,  dress,  language  or  nianners, 
as  would  expose  us  to  the  charge  of 
offending  against  these  same  bienseances. 
But  a  perversity  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
so  general  without  reason,  or  at  least 

♦  For  the  history  of  Persecutions,  vide  Ruinart, 
Acta  Sincera  ;  Tiliemont ;  and  Milman,  History 
of  Christianity.  For  the  Catacombs  and  Primi- 
tive Art  (besides  the  works  above  cited),  Gerbet, 
Esquisse  de  Home  Chretienne;  Groumerie,  RomB 
Chre'tienne ;  Marti^y,  Diction,  des  Antiq,  Chr^- 
tiennes ;  Didron,  IconograpJue  ;  Gudncbault,  Dic- 
tion. Iconog.;  Houel,  Voytige  Pittoresque  des  Islea 
de  Sicile^  etc. ;  Kaoul  Hochette,  Catacombs  da 
Rome !  Pelliccia,  Christ.  JSccles.  Fo&tia;  Canti^ 
JStoria  Universaie,  Appendix  on  Archsdology. 
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without  excuse.  K  men  constantly  pre- 
fer a  small  law  which  they  know  to  be 
small,  to  a  great  law  which  they  know 
to  be  great,  it  must  be  because  the  small 
law  appeals  to  their  feelings  or  their  in- 
terests in  a  way  which  the  high  sanctions 
of  the  great  law  fail  to  do.  The  nature 
and  cause  of  the  power  of  the  minor 
moralities  generally  seems  to  be  a  subject 
worthy  of  some  investigation.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  elucidate  it  as  best  we  may, 
and  afterwards  inquire  what  substantial 
ground  of  reason  may  be  found  for  some 
of  the  special  rules  which  at  first  sight 
appear  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional, 
but  which  not  unfrequently  are  very  logi- 
cal applications  of  true  ethical  principles. 
The  reasons  why  the  bienseances  have 
obtained  their  actual  importance  are 
doubtless  some  of  them  deplorable 
enough.  In  the  first  place,  the  rules 
which  concern  dress  and  behavior  all 
appeal  more  or  less  to  Taste — to  the  aes- 
thetic element  in  our  nature.  Now  it  asks 
small  knowledge  of  life  to  discern  that 
this  same  Taste  is  in  some  occult  way  al- 
lied with  Pride  more  closely  than  any 
other  faculty.  Whi/  it  should  be  so,  it  is 
not  easy  to  guess ;  but  the  fact  of  the  al- 
liance is  indisputable,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  curious  of  what  we  may  call 
the  by-laws  of  our  nature.  To  quote 
again  that  seer  into  the  dark  places.  La 
Kochefoucauld  :  "  On  souflfre  plus  impa- 
tiemment  la  condamnation  de  nos  gouts 
meme  que  de  nos  opinions."  He  might 
have  added,  "  and  even  of  our  conduct." 
Bad  taste,  vulgarity,  lack  of  refinement, 
are  things  which  to  the  cultivated  classes 
in  our  stage  of  civilization  are  more 
shameful  than  heaitlessness  or  flitellec- 
tual  stupidity.  The  unpardonable  sin  in 
the  nineteenth  century  is  to  have — not  a 
bad  heart  or  a  bad  head — but  a  bad  taste. 
To  say  and  do  things  de  mauvais  genre^  to 
have  a  bad  eye  for  colors  in  di^ess  and 
equipage,  a  bad  ear  for  the  regulation  of 
laughter  and  pronunciation,  a  love  for 
coarse  food,  drinks,  perfumes,  an  indif- 
ference to  the  delicacy  of  personal  habits 
— these  are  all  things  which  we  not  only 
dislike,  but  despise,  and  that  in  a  way  we 
hardly  despise  any  vice  except  meanness. 
It  is  a  thing  nobody  is  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, that  a  man  who  is  honest,  brave, 
good,  and  wise,  cannot  be  admitted  to 
om*  friendship,  because  he   offends  our 


taste,  because  he  mispronounces  a  letter, 
or  uses  an  awkward  trick  at  the  dinner 
table.  Nay,  why  talk  of  individual  preju- 
dice t  What  are  the  professed  grounds 
of  that  dislike  which  nearly  the  whole 
patrician  class  in  England  evinces  for 
America  1  Is  it  not  the  head  and  front 
of  the  offence  of  the  North  that  Yankee 
habits  and  modes  of  expression  offend 
English  taste  t  What  again  is  the  charm 
by  which  the  High-Church  party  holds 
sway  over  thousands  who  in  the  largest 
charity  we  can  hardly  suppose  interested 
in  questions  of  theology  f  Is  it  not  that 
good  taste  of  which  t£e  body  claims  to 
be  the  peculiar  depository  1 

Laws  which  more  or  less  remotely  con- 
cern matters  of  taste  are  therefore  sup- 
ported by  all  the  pride  which  connects 
itself  with  our  aesthetic  sentiments.  A 
man  would  not  feel  repentance  for  infring- 
ing them,  but  he  would  feel  mortification. 
His  self-love  would  be  hurt,  his  vanity 
wounded,  and  as  things  are  constituted  the 
dread  of  such  mortification  is  to  the  ma- 
jority far  worse  than  the  dread  of  having 
cause  for  repentance.  The  former  is  a 
very  real  and  certain  penalty ;  the  latter 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they 
will  feel  at  all.  Another  curious  fact  is 
that  the  proudest  of  us  accept  another's 
condemnation  of  our  taste  with  somewhat 
of  a  sense  of  rebuke,  a  certain  degree  of 
misdoubting  and  uneasiness.  But  a  moral 
condemnation  an  honest  man  will  rarely 
take  from  any.  He  shrugs  his  shoulders 
if  his  conduct  be  blamed ;  he  winces  if  ^ 
his  taste  be  pronounced  meretricious. 

A  second  reason  for  the  strange  pre- 
ponderance of  authority  of  the  minor 
moralities  may  be  found  in  the  littleness 
of  many  of  the  minds  which  espouse 
them.  There  is  indeed  in  the  human 
soul,  healthily  developed,  an  innate  ten- 
dency towards  the  grand,  the  sublime, 
the  noble.  A  mind  which  has  not  been 
warped  and  bound  down  in  childhood 
like  a  Chinese  woman's  foot,  till  all  natu- 
ral growth  is  stopped  by  petty  thoughts, 
petty  ambitions  and  worldliness,  will 
spontaneously  rise  to  the  call  of  gi*eat 
ideas,  and  respond  to  heroic  sentiments 
as  to  things  naturally  akin  to  the  divine 
spark  within.  To  this  true  human  state, 
everything  great  bears  a  certain  attrac- 
tion— a  forest,  or  mountain,  or  vast  ca- 
thedral, the  ocean,  the  sky,  the  rusliing 
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of  mighty  annies  to  the  battle,  the  lofty 
thoughts  of  prophet  and  of  poet,  the  sub- 
lime conceptions  of  religion.  Nay,  even 
great  sorrows  and  tragic  woes  are  not 
wholly  uncongenial— the  desolation  of 
death  and  the  tremendous  gloom  of  the 
terrors  of  eternity.  But  on  the  other 
band  there  are  thousands  on  whom  the 
cramping  process  of  a  worldly  education 
has  been  effectually  performed,  and  who 
live  ever  afterwards  "oabin'd,  cribb'd, 
confined"  in  pitifullest  circles  of  little 
pleasures  and  little  pains,  little  vanities, 
and  Uttle  mortifications.  To  such  persons 
a  great  idea  is  per  se  inacceptable  ;  nay, 
almost  inadmissible.  They  shrink  from 
it,  or  if  forced  to  look  it  in  the  face,  turn 
away  again  to  some  trifling  gossip  or  de- 
tail of  business.  They  pass  along  the  thor- 
oughfares of  mortal  life,  amply  lighted, 
so  far  as  they  desire,  by  the  lamps  of  the 
streets  and  the  gas-burners  of  the  shops. 
Rarely  if  ever  do  they  look  up  to  behold, 
above  and  beyond  them,  the  calm  moon 
sailing  through  the  night,  and  the  sol- 
emn stars  glittering  far  off  in  highest 
heaven.  Duty  and  religion  seem  to  such 
j)ersons  things  too  lofty  to  be  invoked  as 
the  regulators  of  the  details  of  daily  life. 
Like  the  child  who  is  astonished  and  in- 
credulous when  he  hears  that  the  great 
law  of  gravitation  moulds  the  drops  on 
the  window-pane  no  less  than  it  rolls 
suns  in  their  courses,  many  a  man  thinks 
of  justice  as  a  matter  pertaining  only  to 
couits  of  law  and  decrees  of  senates,  and 
is  startled  if  some  one  bid  him  remember 
it  may  possibly  be  concerned  in  his  at- 
tention to  his  wife's  request  or  his  reply 
to  his  son's  arguments.  But  precisely  to 
those  minds  for  whom  Justice  and  Love 
are  things  too  big,  Politeness  and  Eti- 
quette are  things  of  the  right  size.  The 
same  man  who  will  rob  a  reputation  will 
scrupulously  return  the  courtesy  of  a 
morning  visit.  He  who  will  break  a 
woman's  heart  by  unkindness,  will  anx- 
iously open  the  door  for  her  whenever 
she  leaves  the  room.  Pope's  Satire  may 
be  applied  to  the  whole  tribe  aUke: 

"  Virtue  they  find  too  painfal  an  endeavor, 
Content  to  dwell  m  decencies  for  ever." 

Thirdly,  men  are  lured  and  goaded  by 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  chiefiy  by 
those  whose  effect  is  immediate.  Soci- 
ety rewards  obedience  to  its  laws,  and 


'  punishes  disobedience  to  them,  with  a 
:  promptness  and  (in  ordinary  cases)  with 


a  liberality  or  severity  making  the  mat- 
ter extremely  important  to  the  comfort 
of  the  individual.  A  man  who  squares 
all  his  actions,  looks,  dress,  and  language, 
by  the  rules  of  custom  and  good  taste, 
will  receive  all  the  thousand  little  pleas^ 
ures  society  has  to  bestow.  He  will  float 
with  the  stream  down  the  river  of  life. 
Another  man,  who  rebels  against  fash- 
ion, is  boorish  in  manner,  eccentric  in 
dress,  or  incorrect  in  language,  will  be 
daily  and  hourly  fretted  and  frome  (to 
use  another  inevitable  Gallicism)  by  the 
silent  or  outspoken  disapproval  of  every- 
body around  him.  He  will  find  the  voy- 
age of  life  a  perpetual  rowing  against 
the  stream,  and  even  good  and  generous 
qualities,  short  of  extraordinary  gifts  of 
genius  or  fortune,  will  hardly  enable 
him  to  make  headway  against  prejudice. 
These  things  being  notoriously  so,  where 
is  he  who  can  profess  indifference? 

A  question  which  here  meets  us  is 
this :  Why  should  society  trouble  itself 
so  much  about  things  hke  these  ?  Why 
should  men  and  women,  in  other  things 
most  various,  unite  with  such  singular 
unanimity  in  running  down  the  unlucky 
being  who  chances  to  wander  from  the 
herd  ?  Why  should  people  who  are  leni- 
ent towards  offenders  against  sincerity, 
sobriety,  chastity,  be  so  rancorous  against 
harmless  oddities  who  are  merely  guilty 
of  habits  and  ways  of  life  different  from 
those  of  their  neighbors! 

The  reasons  are  probably  these.  First, 
people  feel  a  little  insulted  by  the  defi- 
ance of  laws  of  which  they  themselves 
have  aftjepted  the  yoka  Secondly,  they 
have  a  common  prejudice  that  such  in- 
fractions of  conventional  laws  are  ia 
some  occult  way  very  mischievous  to  the 
community.  Society,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  moraUst,  is  thoroughly  utilitarian,  and 
punishes,  accordingly,  not  by  the  scale 
of  guilt,  but  by  the  scale  of  mischief- 
such  mischief  as  it  perceives  and  holds 
in  account  And  this  is  especially  the 
mischief  of  disorder,  of  disturbing  the 
social  machine  by  any  eccentricity.  The 
large  sweep  of  vision  which  enables  a 
true  prophet  to  see  that  every  good  and 
just  and  noble  deed  is  a  benefit,  and  every 
evil  and  base  and  selfish  deed  an  evil  to 
all  and  for  all  for  ever,  is  not  in  the  least 
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the  view  which  the  mole-eyes  of  Society 
take  of  events. 

"  Stick  to  your  daily  rule ;  the  breach  of  custom 
Is  breach  of  all," 

is  the  cry  of  the  world — however  Shake- 
speare, of  all  men,  ever  came  to  give  it 
ntteranee.  Society  commonly  thinks  it- 
selfless  hurt  by  selfishness,  however  gross 
— be  it  only  orderly  and  well-regulated 
selfishness  —  than  by  the  "Enthusiasm 
of  Humanity,"  which  acts  irregularly. 
It  has  laid  down  its  beaten  track  and 
built  its  vehicle  on  the  assumption  that 
oxen  are  to  bear  the  draught,  impelled 
in  tlieir  slow  and  steady  course  by  the 
constant  goad  of  self-interest.  A  blood 
horse,  ready  to  dash  forward  unimpelled, 
is  a  most  unwelcome  addition  to  the 
team.  Nine  people  out  of  ten  think 
regular  selfishness  a  form  of  virtue,  and 
irregular  self-sacrifice  very  nearly  a  vice. 
Of  course,  the  orderly  principle  holds 
good  completely  when  (as  in  the  case  of 
infractions  of  the  laws  of  good  manners) 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  any  good 
motive  whatever  in  the  case.  The  of- 
fender disturbs  the  social  routine  for  noth- 
ing, or  for  his  own  gratification.  Society 
indignantly  chastises  him — if  not  with 
the  sword  of  justice,  at  least  with  the 
cat-o'-nine-tails  of  ridicule. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  true  and  right 
reason  why  the  minor  moralities,  though 
not  placed  beside  the  great  laws  of  duty, 
should  yet  receive  respectful  attention. 
A  vast  number  of  rules  which  at  first 
sight  appear  purely  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tional, are  in  reality  just  and  logical  ap- 
plications to  the  details  of  ordinary  life 
of  the  great  eternal  canons  of  m<5rality, 
or  of  principles  readily  deducible  frqm 
those  canons.  They  are  valid  in  ethics 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  departments  of  human  vhtue  and 
happiness  to  which  they  apply.  If  it  be 
really  a  small  corner  of  existence,  a  tri- 
fling detail  of  comfort  or  ease  which  they 
concern,  they  must  be  accounted  small 
also,  and  to  elevate  them  to  stringent 
duties  is  absurd  and  ridiculous.  If  the 
department  they  regulate  involves  a  large 
share  of  the  well-being  of  men  and  wom- 
en (like  so  many  supposed  little  pleasures 
and  pains),  then  they  are  more  than 
small  moralities — they  become  real  and 
even  important  duties. 


Take  the  rules  of  courtesy  for  instanca 
They  forbid  us  to  hurt  anybody,  to  dis- 
gust anybody ;  they  bid  us  aid  the  weak, 
protect  Uiose  who  need  protection,  and 
spread  over  life  the  delicious  atmosphere 
of  gentleness  and  suavity.  Surely  all 
these  are  simple  deductions  from  the 
canon  of  love  to  our  neighbor,  and  of 
the  golden  rulel  Morality  lays  down 
the  general  law,  and  the  common  sense 
and  tradition  of  millions  has  worked  it 
out  into  a  series  of  cases  applicable  to 
every  imaginable  detail.  We  must  not 
"hurt"  any  one;  then  we  must  avoid 
all  those  rude  speeches  and  rough  move- 
ments which  might  "  hurt."  .  We  must 
"  disgust "  no  one ;  therefore  this,  that, 
and  the  other  habit — eveiy  habit  recog- 
nized in  the  nation  or  class  as  "  disgust- 
ing " — must  be  forsworn.  We  must  "  aid 
the  weak  ; "  therefore  a  man  must  help 
a  woman  whenever  she  may  need  his 
greater  strength.  And  so  on  through 
all  such  rules  of  courtesy. 

Take  self-respect.  The  hienseances  re- 
quires us  to  presume  a  certain  personal 
dignity,  to  guard  ourselves  from  insult, 
to  act,  speak,  move,  dress,  in  a  way 
becoming  our  age,  sex,  rank.  We  of- 
fend these  laws  if  we  act  like  a  merry- 
andrew,  or  lay  ourselves  open  in  any 
way  to  scorn.  What  is  all  this  again, 
but  the  application,  in  detail,  of  the  true 
principle  of  personal  virtue — self-rever- 
ence t 

Take  decency  and  decorum.  Conven- 
tional rules  require  the  vices  of  ill-tem- 
per, inebriety,  and  unohastity  to  be,  if 
not  renounced  (for  here  is  the  weakness 
of  these  rules),  yet  hidden  out  of  sight. 
It  is  an  ofience  to  good  breeding  to  pa- 
rade vice.  Too  weak  to  kill  the  demon, 
the  minor  moralities  at  least  banish  him, 
so  that  where  they  reign,  even  among 
the  saddest  victims  of  sin,  he  can  appear 
only  under  a  cloak.  Even  association 
with  the  vicious  is  forbidden  to  those 
(namely,  to  women)  who  come  most  strict- 
ly under  the  rules  of  decorum ;  or  the 
entering  of  places  where  there  is  danger 
of  such  association.  The  conventional 
rule  of  decency  is  here  the  extravagant 
interpreter  of  the  true  moral  principle  of 
purity. 

A  thousand  more  cases  might  be  cited 
— the  rules  of  precedency  of  rank,  the 
rules  of  hospitality,  the  rules  of  social 
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intercourse,  which  may  all,  without  vio- 
lence, be  traced  to  the  general  laws  of 
benevolence,  applied  in  each  country  and 
class  of  society,  in  accordance  with  local 
customs  and  ideas. 

All  these  rules  exemplify  what  is  true 
in  the  conventional  laws  of  society. 
They  all  represent  real  obligations, 
though  some  are  infinitesimally  small 
and  others  so  largely  influential  on  hu- 
man happiness  as  to  deserve  to  be  call- 
ed not  so  much  "  minor "  moralities  as 
the  moralities  of  domestic  and  social  life. 
When  Bishop  South  said  that  nine  tenths 
of  Christianity  was  temper,  he  might 
have  added  that  ninety-nme  hundredths 
of  morality  went  to  constitute  a  perfect 
gentleman. 

But  the  true  rules,  great  and  small, 
which  we  have  reviewed  are  far  from 
forming  the  whole  code  of  ks  hienseances. 
There  are  conventional  laws  of  society 
which  are  not  to  be  deduced  from  any 
real  moral  obligation,  and  which  are 
therefore /aZsc  rules,  against  which  it  be- 
hooves us  to  rebel.  These  rules  attach 
themselves — not  like  those  of  courtesy, 
or  self-respect,  or  decorum — to  the  moral 
principles  of  benevolence,  or  self-rever- 
ence, or  purity,  but  to  the  iV/imoral  prin- 
ciples of  worldliness  and  selfishness. 

Of  the  evils  of  class  exclusiveness  we 
have  heard  in  the  last  fifty  years  far  more 
than  enough.  In  the  prevalent  Darwin- 
ian "  straggle  for  existence  "  (that  is,  for 
existence  as  recognized  members  of  the 
higher  ranks),  the  miserable  efforts  of  one 
class  to  push  itself  away  from  that  next 
beneath  it,  and  into  that  next  above  it, 
have  been  the  favorite  themes  of  novel- 
ists and  satirists  unnumbered.  Some- 
times we  have  been  shown  the  comedy  of 
the  manoeuvring  mother  striving  through 
adverse  trade -winds  to  land  herself  and 
her  daughters  in  the  "  fortunate  isles  "  of 
aristocratic  drawing  rooms.  Sometimes 
we  have  been  called  on  to  sympathize 
with  the  tragic  wrongs  of  refined  and 
intellectual  shopkeepers'  daughters  on 
whom  country  gentlefolk  neglect  to 
leave  their  cards.  Sometimes  again,  we 
have  beheld  (in  a  novel)  the  encouraging 
spectacle  of  the  happy  intermamages  ot 
the  families  of  blacksmiths  and  baronets, 
and  a  dozen  other  modern  versions  of  the 
tale  of  King  Cophetua.     Now  the  fact 


seems  to  be  that,  so  far  from  the  npp^ 
classes  in  England  being  justly  open  to 
censure  for  exclusiveness,  it  may  fairly 
be  maintained  that  in  the  year  of  grace 
1866  there  is  a  more  universal  intermix- 
ture of  classes  than  has  ever  existed  be- 
fore. Political  elections,  money  interest, 
the  power  acquired  by  the  press,  have  all 
served  on  different  sides  to  break  down 
walls  of  partition  between  the  educated 
and  influential  orders,  till  the  distinctions 
which  remain  are  no  longer  the  chance 
distinctions  of  birth  or  rank,  but  the  real 
and  ineffaceable  distinctions  between  re- 
finement and  coarseness,  education  and 
ignorance,  the  ease  and  grace  of  high  cul- 
ture and  the  stiffness  and  dulness  of  im- 
perfect civilization.  When  it  is  equally 
pleasant  to  converse  with  a  well-read 
man  and  an  illiterate  one,  with  a  man 
possessing  the  light  easy  tone  of  good 
society  and  with  one  who  hammers  out 
heavily  his  thoughts,  with  a  woman 
graceful  and  gentle  and  suave  of  manner 
and  with  one  awkward  and  stiff  and  un- 
able to  talk  of  anything  beyond  gossip 
and  her  household  concerns — whenj  we 
say,  it  is  equally  pleasant  to  converse 
with  these  different  Kinds  of  people,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  millennium  prophe- 
sied by  the  novelists  aforesaid  will  take 
place,  and  the  nobleman  make  a  bosom 
friend  of  his  shoemaker,  and  the  gentle- 
man's daughter  find  felicity  in  becoming 
her  footman's  wife.  It  is  not  here, 
though  many  would  have  it  so,  that  the 
conventional  rules  of  society  are'  false. 
Every  one  has  a  right  to  avail  himself  of 
laws  which  guard  his  leisure  and  privacy 
from  the  intrusion  of  those  uncongenisd 
to  him.  A  democracy  which  should 
oblige  us  to  spend  our  days — ^walk,  ride, 
drive,  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup^with 
people  of  different  education,  habits,  and 
manners,  would  be  the  most  obnoxioos 
despotism  the  world  ever  saw. 

The  false  conventional  laws  of  society 
are  those  which  institute  distinctions,  not 
between  one  rank  and  another,  and  not 
between  virtue  and  vice,  or  even  between 
one  kind  of  vice  and.  another — ^but  be- 
tween vice  in  high  places  and  vice  in 
low ;  between  vice  in  man  and  vice  in 
woman ;  between  vice  cloaked  by  some 
transparent  gauze  of  respectability  (seen 
through  by  every  eye  and  only  adding 
hypocrisy    to    shame)  and  vioe  whoBe 
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cloak  has  been  torn  off,  and  which  stands 
shivering  in  the  blast  of  infamy.  Let  a 
man  be  very  wealthy — a  powerful  states- 
man—a brilliant  writer.  How  does  so- 
ciety condone  his  debts  and  his  dishones- 
ties, his  drunkenness,  gambling,  profli- 
gacy, domestic  cruelties  t  The  same 
faults  would  make  an  ordinary  man  a 
social  outlaw  in  a  week.  Or  let  a  man 
contrive  to  throw  some  appearance  of 
decency  over  a  life  of  vice.  How  does 
the  world  innocently  pretend  to  believe 
him  a  saint,  even  while  every  one  whis- 
pers to  his  neighbor  the  scandal  which 
lies  under  the  semblance  of  honor !  The 
very  same  vice,  not  one  feather's  weight 
worscj  only  chancing  to  be  exposed  in 
such  manner  that  the  pretence  of  not 
knowing  it  can  no  longer  be  kept  up, 
is  enough  to  make  society  stop  its  ears 
with  holy  horror,  and  cry  "  Crucify  him," 
with  true  pharisaic  malignity. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  these  ugly 
themes.  Let  it  sufiice  that  we  have  in- 
dicated where  there  exist  false  rules 
amid  the  many  true  ones  which  form 
the  conventional  laws  of  society.  We 
resume  our  conclusions  thus. 

The  smaller  moralities  receive  dispro- 
portionate obedience  partly  from  their 
alliance  with  Taste,  and  so  with  Pride — 
partly  from  the  littleness  of  many  minds 
which  rest  in  them  in  preference  to  more 
solemn  duties — partly  from  fear  of  the 
punishments  which  infractions  of  them 
may  bring — and  lastly,  pailly  also  from 
the  right  reason,  because  many  of  them 
constitute  true  and  serious  moral  obliga- 
tions. 

Those  conventional  laws  are  true  which 
may  be  deduced  from  the  gi'eat  principles 
of  ethics,  from  benevolence,  se£f-respect, 
and  the  like,  and  of  such  kind  are  nearly 
all  the  rules  of  courtesy,  dignity,  hospital- 
ity, etc.  To  these  ti'ue  laws  we  owe  obedi- 
ence— an  obedience  in  each  case  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  the  special 
rule  to  human  welfare,  or  (as  we  may  ex- 
press it)  to  the  extent  to  which  it  repre- 
sents the  great  principle  from  which  it  is 
deduced. 

Those  conventional  laws,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  false  which  are  not  deduced 
from  such  principles,  but  from  evil  senti- 
ments of  interest,  pride,  or  pseudo-indul- 
gence, seeking  itself  to  be  indulged.  To 
these  false  rules  we  owe  no  obedience^ 


but  rather  are  we  morally  bound  to  dis- 
obey them,  and,  in  so  far  as  our  influence 
may  permit,  to  expose  their  meanness  and 
counteract  their  power. 

Could  the  pharisaic  horror  of  hip  vice 
and  exposed  vice  but  be  transferred  for  a 
year  to  lofty  vice,  and  vice  cloaked  in  the 
garb  of  decorum,  more  would  be  achiev- 
ed for  the  regeneration  of  society  than 
by  any  laws  invented  by  puritan  legisla- 
tors. Let  this  marvellous  rule  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking — ^this  law  of  bien' 
seances^  which  is  more  obediently  followed 
than  the  hohest  laws — be  so  applied  as  to 
convey  the  temble  penalties  of  the  social 
ban  to  all  vice  actually  recognized  in 
high  or  low,  in  the  triumphant  hypocrite 
as  in  the  convicted  offender :  then  in- 
deed the  "  minor  moralities  "  will  accom- 
plish for  us  their  proper  work,  a  work 
which  in  the  rapid  progress  of  moral  sen- 
timent we  do  not  despair  of  finding  them 
ere  long  perform. 


Macm!Ilan*8  Magazine. 
THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE  IN  WINTER. 

BY     W.     F.     BAB. 
PART   I. 

Even  those  who  are  oppressed  with 
too  much  leisure  would  hesitate  to  seek 
variety  in  change  of  scene  by  starting 
in  the  month  of  January  for  a  tour  on 
the  Continent  There  is  a  special  in- 
ducement to  go  forth  in  the  spring-time, 
for  Nature  is  then  charming  in  her  new 
robe  of  fresh  and  tender  green.  In 
summer,  to  move  about  from  place  to 
place  is  considered  by  many  to  bo  a  so- 
cial duty,  and  which  they  discharge  with 
reluctance.  During  that  second  and  far 
more  enjoyable  summer  which  is  named 
autumn,  there  are  few  who  do  not  re- 
gard travelling,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
as  a  delight  Being  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  break  through  the  regular  or- 
der of  life,  and  travel  at  a  time  when 
innkeepere  are  unprepared  to  welcome 
guests,  I  had  as  a  compensation  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  several  places  un- 
der an  aspect  alike  novel  and  curious. 
These  places  are  visited  in  summer  by 
the  passing  tourist,  and  in  winter  are  the 
chosen  abodes  of  invalids.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  our  own  island  and  dsewhere ; 
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but  in  nocountry  areltieyso  nnmerousand 
varied  in  character  as  in  France.  Some 
are  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  tideless 
Mediterranean,  some  within  sound  of  the 
surging  Atlantic,  and  others  within  sight 
of  the  snow -dad  Pyrenees.  The  in- 
valid who  has  wintered  in  any  one  of 
them,  is  either  enraptured  or  disgusted 
with  it  If  his  health  be  improved,  the 
place  gets  all  the  credit ;  if  he  be  feebler, 
it  gets  all  the  blame.  Whatever  be  the 
result,  his  impressions  are  certain  to  be 
exaggerated.  Hence  the  contradictory 
stories  told  by  different  persons  about 
the  same  place.  Should  the  account 
which  I  am  about  to  give  differ  from  any 
other,  it  will  be  attributable  to  the  ab- 
sence in  my  case  of  the  usual  reasons  for 
writing  in  a  strain  of  excessive  eulogy, 
or  unfair  carping. 


At  any  season  of  the  year,  Paris  falls 
rather  short  of  being  a  second  Paradise. 
In  winter,  however,  the  visitor  who  has 
left  gloomy  London  behind  him  is  apt  to 
fancy  that  the  French  metropolis  is  the 
finest  of  earthly  places  of  abode.  He 
will  often  find  there,  it  is  true,  that  fog 
which  the  French  assert  is  an  exclusively 
English  product :  he  will  sometimes 
shiver  with  cold,  and  be  drenched  with 
rain,  as  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
will  be  able  to  see  the  sun  at  least  week- 
ly, and  enjoy  many  of  those  exquisite 
days,  when  the  sky  is  bright  and  the  air 
buoyant,  which  in  London  are  as  excep- 
tional as  Christmas.  Journeying  soi^th- 
ward,  by  the  Paris  and  Lyons  railway, 
the  contrast,  between  the  land  he  has 
left  and  that  in  which  he  is,  becomes 
still  more  marked.  At  no  other  time  is 
the  south  of  France  more  attractive  in 
appearance.  In  summer,  the  tourist 
finds  it  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  he  de- 
sires. He  is  blinded  by  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  half  stifled  by  the  dust-laden  air, 
and  disappointed  with  the  view  of  a  soil 
resembling  burnt  bricks,  and  of  plants 
withered  for  lack  of  rain.  In  winter,  on 
the  contrary,  the  sun  shines  with  a  brill- 
iancy which  is  not  dazzling,  the  air  is 
either  tempered  by  the  moisture  with 
which  it  is  saturated,  or  is  dry  and  ex- 
hilarating, and  the  fields  are  tinted  with 
the  delicate  green  of  sprouting  herbage. 

When  hall'  the  journey  between  Paris 
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and  Marseilles  is  over,  two  kinds  of  trees 
diversify  the  landscape  —  the  mulbeny 
and  the  olive.  At  this  season,  the  for- 
mer is  leafless  and  the  latter  heavy  with 
foliaga  It  is  not  till  Avignon  is  reached 
that  olive  trees  are  to  be  seen  in  large  num- 
bers, but  even  there  they  are  huge  shrubs 
rather  than  stately  trees.  Avignon  is 
usually  a  temporary  resting  place  for  the 
traveller :  although  the  climate  is  milder 
here  than  at  home,  yet  it  is  too  rigorous 
to  be  bearable  by  the  delioate  in  winter. 
Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  many  places 
which  is  visited  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
associations.  It  owes  a  great  deal  to 
Petrarch,  and  quite  as  much  to  the  Popes. 
Had  not  Petrarch  possessed  the  power  of 
embalming  in  immortal  verse  the  feel- 
ings he  entertained  for  Laura,  the  very 
name  of  Avignon  would  be  unknown  in 
quarters  where  it  is  now  familiar.  Curi- 
osity of  another  kind  attracts  people 
who  wish  to  see  the  place  where  the 
Popes  showed,  by  their  lives,  how  they 
could  combine  the  parts  of  successors  to 
Peter  the  fisherman  with  that  of  rivals 
to  Sardanapalus  the  voluptuary.  The 
castle  in  which  they  used  to  hold  their 
courts  is  now  converted  into  a  barrack. 
The  walls,  which  were  built  around  the 
town  to  protect  their  independence,  are 
now  preserved  as  historical  monuments. 
Among  the  popukice,  the  fruit  of  papal 
teaching  still  survives.  The  inhabitants 
of  Avignon  are  notable  among  the  na- 
tives of  France  for  their  bigoted  attach- 
ment to  the  Church,  and  for  the  cruelty 
they  display  when  an  opportunity  offers. 
No  other  French  province  is  so  differ- 
ent in  reality,  from  what  we  should  ex- 
pect it  to  be,  as  Provence.  As  the  land 
of  minstrelsy,  it  might  be  supposed  to 
be  the  land  of  beauty.  The  majority  of 
those  who  see  it  for  the  first  time  are 
affected  in  the  same  way  as  was  Victor 
Hugo  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  Lamartine 
at  Saint-Point.  The  latter  wrote  a  ver- 
sified invitation  to  the  former.  The  po- 
etical epistle  contained  a  minute  aooonnt 
of  the  mansion  of  which  Lamartine  was 
the  master.  Victor  Hugo  consented : 
undertook  the  long  journey,  and  reached 
the  dwelling  of  his  brother  poet  He 
looked  about,  but  in  vain,  for  the  ^'  em- 
battled summits,''  the  "  bushy  ivy,"  and 
the  "  stones  tinted  by  the  hand  of  time," 
of  which  he  had  read.    What  he  saw 
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was  an  ordinary  honse  roofed  with  flat 
tiles,  unmantled  with  ivy,  and  painted  a 
dirty  yellow.  At  first,  he  thought  the 
coachman  had  blundered.  But  Lamar- 
tine  appeared  to  welcome  him,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake.  On  asking 
where  was  the  honse  which  had  been  so 
beautifully  described  in  the  invitation, 
Lamartine  replied,  "You  see  it  before 
you:  I  have  but  rendered  it  habitable 
The  bushy  ivy  made  the  walls  damp  and 
gave  me  rheumatism,  so  I  had  it  removed. 
I  had  the  battiements  pulled  down,  and 
the  house  modernized:  its  gray  stones 
made  me  feel  *  melancholy.  Ruins  are 
nice  things  to  write  about,  but  not  to 
inhabit"  Now,  Provence  is  a  splendid 
topic  for  description.  It  is  a  home  of  the 
troubadours,  and  a  land  literally  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  Every  one  is 
prepared  to  hear  that  it  is  a  favored  spot 
when  Nature  is  lovely,  and  man  is  •  not 
vile.  Of  the  natural  richness  of  Provence 
there  can  be  no  question.  But  fertility 
is  not  always  conjoined  with  beauty. 
The  most  prolific  wives  are  seldom  the 
most  comely.  In  one  sense,  the  Chincha 
Islands  are  the  richest  spots  in  the  world, 
yet  who  would  care  to  visit  them  f  The 
name  of  no  place  recalls  more  gloomy 
associations  than  that  of  the  Black  Forest ; 
however,  more  picturesque  scenery  is  to 
be  seen  in  a  portion  of  Baden  than  in 
the  whole  of  Provence.  On  the  other 
hand,  Provence  is  not  merely  one  of  the 
gardens  of  France,  but  it  also  contains 
more  marvels  in  the  shape  of  the  remains 
of  Roman  architecture  than  any  other 
tract  in  £urope,  Italy  of  course  excepted. 
Moreover,  it  can  boast  of  having  within 
its  limits  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
important  cities  in  France. 

Marseilles  is  not  only  the  largest  but  it 
is  the  most  prosperous  of  southern  cities.: 
At  present  it  is  being  transformed.  The 
old  streets,  wherein  the  pestilence  was 
always  at  home,  are  being  swept  away, 
and  others,  at  once  more  commodious 
and  healthy,  are  being  traced  on  their 
ruins.  But  the  bustle  of  Marseilles  is 
not  enough  to  make  a  stranger  linger 
there  for  his  gratification.  He  would  as 
soon  think  of  doing  so,  as  he  would 
think  of  taking  up  his  abode  in  Liv- 
erpool or  Manchester.  Not  that  Mar- 
seilles has  the  drawbacks  of  those  cities, 
for  it  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  its 


sav  and  its  freedom  fl*om  rain.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  devoid  of  the  gloom  and 
rain  of  the  English  cities,  Marseilles  is, 
at  times,  rendered  almost  uninhabitable 
by  the  keen  blasts  of  the  mistral,  a  wind 
which  is  even  more  unbearable  than  our 
terrible  east  wind.  In  order  to  enjoy 
the  bright  sunshine  of  Marseilles,  and 
escape  the  blasts  of  this  dreaded  wind,  it 
is  necessary  to  proceed  along  the  coast 
towards  Italy,  and  settle  in  one  of  the 
nooks  where  the  sun  always  shines  in 
winter  as  in  summer,  which  are  sheltered 
from  all  cold  breezes  by  mountain  ranges, 
and  which  are  washed  by  the  blue  waters 
of  the  glittering  Mediterranean.  These 
places  are  very  numerous.  Only  a  few, 
however,  have  become  famous.  Among 
them,  Cannes  is  known  by  the  double 
title  of  being  the  spot  where  the  First 
Napoleon  landed  when  he  left  Elba,  and 
the  chosen  winter  residence  of  the  versa- 
tile and  venerable  Lord  Brougham. 

The  original  town  is  small  and  un- 
interesting. It  occupies  the  middle  of 
a  semicircle,  the  remaining  portions  on 
either  side  being  covered  with  detached 
houses,  most  of  which  are  surrrounded 
with  gardens.  As  many  of  the  houses 
are  quite  new,  it  is  evident  that  Cannes 
is  yearly  becoming  a  more  favorite  place 
of  resort  for  invalids.  It  is  distinguished 
for  one  thing  which,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
is  not  common  on  this  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast.  The  beach  is  formed 
of  sand  instead  of  shingle.  Neither  here 
nor  elsewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean can  the  pedestrian  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  walking,  or  the  horseman  of 
galloping,  along  hard  brown  sand  when 
the  tide  has  receded.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  who  sits  here  on  the  sea- 
shore is  wearied  with  the  rasping  noise 
of  waves  falling  in  endless  succession  on 
loose  stones.  Instead  of  this  the  spec- 
tator witnesses  the  foam  of  the  water 
melt  upon  the  sand,  and  hears  a  murmur 
which,  though  monotonous,  is  not  de- 
void of  melody.  Here,  too,  the  eye, 
when  looking  seaward,  does  not  long 
but  in  vain  for  some  object  to  break  the 
uniformity  of  the  heaving  waste  of  water. 
The  Lerins  Islands  are  out  in  the  bay, 
and  prominent  among  them  is  St.  Mar- 
garet's Isle,  where  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask  underwent  a  punishment  more 
cruel  than  even  the  fertile  brain  of  a 
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Spanish  Inquisitor  had  ever  devised.  Be- 
tween this  i^and  and  the  shore  boats  are 
continually  passing,  and  their  sails  gleam- 
ing with  increased  whiteness,  owing  to 
the  intense  splendor  of  a  sunlight  such 
as  in  England  is  never  beheld,  make  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  water,  here 
gleaming  with  a  vivid  blue,  and  there 
with  a  bright  purple  5  the  whole  forming 
a  spectacle  of  animated  beauty  which 
thrills  the  soul  of  every  beholder,  and  some- 
times makes  the  weary  invalid  forget  his 
woes.  It  may  be  that  Cannes  is  less  warm 
than  other  places  on  this  coast,  but  it  has 
certain  charms  which  none  of  the  others 
possess.  One  of  the  walks  near  the 
shore  is  exceedingly  pleasant.  Sheltered 
on  each  side  by  walls  from  the  wind,  and 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  mid-day  sun, 
the  visitor  can  well  forget,  while  passing 
along,  that  the  month  is  January.  It  is 
not  the  sensation  of  warmth  which  alone 
helps  to  deceive  him.  What  he  sees  is 
more  likely  to  produce  an  illusion  than 
what  he  feels.  For  the  gardens  on 
cither  hand  are  resplendent  with  shrubs 
in  full  flower,  and  the  air  is  fragi-ant 
with  rich  perfume.  Chief  among  the 
plants  ai'e  the  much-loved  rose  trees, 
covered  with  flowers  in  eveiy  stage  of 
development,  from  the  half-formed  bud, 
to  ^he  flowers  whereof  the  leaves  are 
borne  away  by  every  breeze.  Certainly 
he  who  spends  one  half  of  the  year  in 
England  and  the  other  in  Cannes,  may 
form  an  adequate  notion  of  that  endless 
summer  which  is  usually  to  be  enjoyed 
in  the  pages  of  the  poet  alone. 

An  hour's  ride  by  rail  brings  the  visitor 
to  Nice.  This  place  has  suffered  in  the 
same  way  as  the  writer  who  is  hailed  by 
enthusiastic  friends  as  a  genius  when,  in 
fact,  he  is  but  a  man  of  talent.  The  lau- 
dation being  proved  to  have  been  exces- 
sive, the  subsequent  judgment  is  apt, 
however,  to  be  unnecessarily  depreciatory. 
There  was  a  time  when  Nice  was  extoll- 
ed as  the  finest  of  all  places  of  abode  for 
Europeans  whose  lungs  could  not  bear 
the  winter's  cold.  After  a  time,  it  was 
found  that  the  lives  of  many  were  short- 
ened owing  to  a  sojourn  at  Nica  Ac- 
cordingly, its  climate  was  at  once  pro- 
nounced to  be  treacherous,  and  those 
who  used  to  send  patients  thither  warned 
others  against  the  risk  of  so  doing.  What 
may  be  the  true  state  of  the  case  does  not 


fall  within  my  province  to  determine.  I 
think,  however,  that,  as  a  winter  resi- 
dence, Nice  is  neither  more  nor  less  suita- 
ble now  than  formerly.  The  mistake  that 
has  been  made  consists  in  prescribing 
one  place  as  adapted  to  all  constitutions, 
on  the  principle  of  the  quacks  who  will 
cure  every  malady  with  a  pill  which  is 
chiefly  composed  of  bread  crumb  and 
brick  dust 

Seen  for  the  first  time,  and  with  the 
appearance  of  other  places  still  fresh  in 
the  memory,  Nice  produces  an  impres- 
sion of  the  most  pleasing  kind.  The  am- 
phitheatre of  mountains*  in  which  it  is 
situated ;  the  vastness  of  the  space  which 
it  covers ;  the  extent  of  the  bay  in  which 
it  lies ;  the  expanse  of  azure  water  which 
is  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  when 
beheld  in  the  sunshine  for  which  Nice  is 
so  famous,  combine  to  arouse  in  the  spec- 
tator's mind  commingled  sentiments  of 
grandeur  and  loveliness.  He  may  even 
K>rget  that  he  is  in  France.  As  he  walks 
along  he  sees  palm  trees,  with  their 
gnarled  ti*unks  and  delicate  foliage,  cacti 
and  aloes,  which  he  has  never  seen  flourish- 
ing save  under  a  glass  roof:  in  short,  the 
vegetation  of  the  tropics  lit  up  by  a  trop- 
icid  sun.  A  still  more  beautiful  and  un- 
accustomed sight  will  be  witnessed  should 
he  proceed  up  the  one  side  of  the  river 
on  which  Nice  is  built  During  an 
houi*'s  walk  he  will  perceive  in  the  gardens 
on  one  side  thousands  of  orange  trees 
heavy  with  golden  fruit  Of  ^  sights 
this,  to  a  stmnger,  is  the  most  curious. 
The  plants  of  the  East  growing-  in  the 
open  air  do  not  afford  him  much  pleas- 
ure ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  out  of 
keeping  with  the  scene.  Besides,  to  a 
European,  Eastern  vegetation  seems  rank. 
An  orange  tree,  however,  is  not  so.  Its 
foliage  is  as  graceful  as  it  is  exquisite  in 
tint ;  its  fruit  recalls  the  most  pleasing 
of  associations  alike  to  the  youth  and 
the  man.  Even  in  a  hothouse,  an  or- 
ange tree  covered  with  ripe  fruit  is  a 
beautiful  sight ;  but  the  beauty  is  increas- 
ed beyond  conception  when  hundreds  of 
trees  are  clustered  together  in  the  open 
air,  their  branches  gently  moved  by  the 
wind,  their  leaves  and  fruit  bathed  in 
sunshina  To  heighten  the  effect,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  could  be 
seen  in  those  awful  days  of  last  wintei 
when  London  was  almost  impassable  on 
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account  of  the  snow,  when  the  wind  was 
howling  destmction  over  land  and  sea, 
and  noble  ships  freighted  with  precious 
lives  were  being  engulfed  in  the  ocean. 
Judging  from  appearances,  the  invalids 
would  seem  to  have  definitely  abandoned 
Nice.  Strangers  of  every  nationality  are 
plentiful  enough;  but  they  appear  as 
luucli  bent  on  enjoyment  as  the  crowds 
who,  in  the  afternoon,  give  animation  to 
Hyde  Park  in  London,  and  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  in  Paris.  Indeed,  the  favorite 
lounge  here,  which  is  called  the  "  Prom- 
enade des  Anglais,"  is  thronged  every 
day  with  pleasure  seekers,  who  seem  sat- 
isfied to  find  so  good  an  opportunity  for 
exhibiting  their  dresses  and  indulging  in 
very  small  talk.  The  gentlemen  as  well 
as  the  ladies  shade  their  faces  from  the 
sun  by  means  of  a  white  umbrella  lined 
with  yellow  or  blue.     At  night,  the  same 

Eersons  go  to  the  opera,  the  theatre,  or  a 
all.  For  Nice  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  gay  place,  and  is  therefore  as  fas- 
cinating to  some  as  it  is  shunned  by 
others. 

The  dark  side  of  the  picture  is  liter- 
ally the  shady  side  of  the  street.  So 
long  as  the  visitor  or  sojourner  keeps  in 
the  sun,  he  rejoices  in  his  absence  from 
a  Northern  home.  But  let  him  walk 
in  the  shade,  and  the  consequences  will 
cause  him  to  regret  that  he  has  quitted 
the  North.  The  heat  is  wholly  in  the 
sun's  rays,  not  in  the  air.  It  is  like 
some  of  those  spring  days  in  London 
when  the  cutting  east  wind  is  sweeping 
along  the  streets,  and  the  sun  is  shining 
over  head  —  days  from  which  medical 
men  and  apothecaries  reap  a  harvest  of 
which  the  sexton  has  a  rich  gleaning. 
It  is  aft^r  experiencing  the  results  of  this 
sudden  vanation  of  temperature  that  any 
one  can  fully  appreciate  the  truthfulness 
of  the  saying  that  beauty  is  a  fatal  gift. 
If  what  I  refer  to,  be  characteristic  of 
Nice  when  the  weather  is  said  on  all 
hands  to  be  lovely,  what  must  occm* 
when  the  mistral  rages,  and  the  strongest 
dread  its  violence  t  I  have  less  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  this  place  should 
have  fallen  into  disrepute  as  the  winter 
residence  for  invalids  than  in  furnishing 
an  explanation  of  the  reputation  it  so 
long  enjoyed.  To  a  vast  number  it  may 
be  said  without  much  exaggeration — 
**  See  Nice  and  die." 


n 


It  is  well  known  that,  among  the  al- 
leged benefits  the  present  Emperor  has 
conferred  on  France,  the  annexation  of 
the  slopes  of  the  Alps  is .  the  most  con- 
spicuous. That  Chambeiy  and  Nice  have 
become  French  is,  at  least,  a  fact  easily 
understood,  though  not,  perhaps,  quite 
so  easy  to  defend.  Very  different  is  the 
condition  of  Monaco,  which  has  the  title 
of  a  principality,  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
dependent, has  never  been  annexed  to 
France,  yet  is  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  French  officials.  Recently  a  treaty 
of  navigation  was  concluded  between 
France  and  Monaco.  Certain  advan- 
tages were  thereby  ceded  by  the  former 
to  the  latter,  and  which  other  nations 
had  a  right  to  claim.  Thereupon  it  was 
announced  that  the  treaty  was  a  binding 
one  on  the  two  parties  to  it  only,  and  the 
natural  inference  was  that  Monaco  was 
sufficiently  independent  to  sign  treaties, 
but  not  to  give  them  a  real  sanction. 
Indeed,  this  tiny  principality  seems  to 
resemble  the  lady  to  whom  Sheridan  said, 
as  an  excuse  for  not  taking  her  out  for  a 
walk,  that  the  weather  was  fine  enough 
for  one,  but  not  for  two. 

Among  principalities,  Monaco  is  what 
Tom  Thumb  is  among  men.  It  is  curious 
because  of  its  smallness ;  it  deserves  a 
visit,  however,  because  of  its  beauty.  A 
few  houses,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
rock  jutting  into  the  sea,  constitute  at 
once  the  principality  and  its  capital.  The 
population  is  rated  as  high  as  fourteen, 
and  as  low  as  six  hundred  persons.  The 
army  used  to  number  fibfty  men :  it  is  now 
understood  to  number  eight  privates,  and 
as  many  or  more  officers.  There  is  a 
great  difficulty  in  getting  correct  infor- 
mation on  this  head ;  but  it  would  not 
materially  affect  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  did  the  army  of  Monaco  consist 
of  double  the  highest  number  of  men  I 
have  stated.  The  artillery  is  dispropor- 
tionately in  excess  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  service.  For  every  man  there  is 
at  least  one  cannon ;  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, all  the  cannon  are  dismounted,  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  army  would  bare- 
ly suffice  to  get  one  into  position.  Of 
rusty  cannon  balls  and  empty  shells 
there  are  several  piles  in  the  principal 
square. 

No  one  who  walks  through  the  streets 
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or  round  the  ramparts  of  this  little  town 
can  think  long  abont  war  and  its  horrors. 
Nature  is  here  too  lovely  to  permit  the 
mind  doing  other  than  admire.  Several 
hundred  feet  down,  the  Mediterranean 
ripples  against  the  rock ;  and  so  clear  is 
the  water  that  it  resembles  a  liquid  glass, 
revealing  rather  than  hiding  the  bed  it 
covers.  The  harbor  is  a  natural  one. 
On  the  side  opposite  to  that  whereon 
stands  the  town  are  a  few  detached 
houses,  and  a  large  building  which  the 
spectator  at  first  supposes  to  be  one  of 
the  prince's  palaces.  On  inquiry  he 
learns  that  it  belongs  to  the  real,  though 
not  the  titular,  prince  of  Monaco ;  to  him 
whom  Hamburg  has  to  thank  for  the  half 
of  its  renown,  and  the  whole  of  its  in- 
famy. The  gaming  house  (for  such  is 
the  imposing  edifice)  is  now  the  chief  at- 
traction here.  Formerly,  gaming  used 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  town,  but,  on  the 
lease  of  the  rooms  being  granted  to  M. 
Blanc,  he  removed  the  tables  to  where 
they  now  stand,  expending  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  gaming  house,  a  hotel,  and  sev- 
eral villas,  upwards  of  forty  thousand 
pounds.  For  having  done  this,  no  ra- 
tional man  will  thank  him ;  yet  he  de- 
serves credit  for  having  caused  the  for- 
mation of  the  finest  winter  garden  I  ever 
saw,  and  perhaps  the  finest  in  Europe. 
On  a  terrace  facing  the  sea,  the  visitor 
may  spend  his  winter  days  in  the  open 
air,  with  the  bright  sun  overhead,  the 
Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and  the  choic- 
est flowers  on  the  other.  Were  not  dates 
too  stubborn  things,  I  might  maintain 
that  Tennyson  had  visited  this  garden 
before  he  composed  the  "  Lotos  Eaters." 
The  beauteous  visions  which  he  conjured 
up  from  a  few  lines  in  Homer,  may  be 
here  found  to  accord  with  the  reality. 
After  all,  however,  the  poet's  Elysium  is 
the  one  which  alone  can  be  fully  enjoyed, 
without  bitter  reflections.  The  end  does 
not  justify  the  means  hero  employed 
That  many  should  be  allured  to  their 
ruin,  all  the  artificial  charms  of  the  spot 
have  been  created.  By  the  people  of 
Monaco,  M.  Blanc  is  regarded  as  a  ben- 
efactor. They  are  as  fully  justified  in  so 
thinking  as  are  the  priests  who  laud  the 
piety  of  the  pirate  or  of  the  brigand  who 
salves  his  conscience  by  sacrificing  a  por- 
tion of  his  booty  to  the  Virgin. 
As  regards  climate,  Monaco  is  more 
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favored  than  Nic6.  At  the  latter  orange 
trees  grow:  at  the  former  lemon  trees 
flourish  and  bear  good  fruit  The  lemon 
is  more  delicate  than  the  orange  tree,  but 
it  is  less  beautiful.  A  grove  of  lemon  is 
to  a  grove  of  orange  trees  what  a  group 
of  pale-faced  children,  bom  and  nursed  in 
a  city,  is  to  a  group  of  rosy-cheeked  and 
robust  country  children.  There  is  not  a 
sufficient  contrast  between  the  light  hue 
of  the  fruit  and  the  green  tints  of  the 
leaves ;  moreover,  the  leaves  of  the  lem- 
on tree  are  devoid  of  that  exquisite  tinge 
of  yellow  and  green  which  is  so  lovely 
when  lit  up  by  a  strong  light  Sheltered 
from  biting  winds,  gay  with  flowers, 
placed  on  an  eminence  which  commands 
an  extensive  prospect,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  Monaco  was  a  fairy-land.  But 
it  is  a  place  which  it  is  pleasanter  to  read 
about  than  to  inhabit.  Like  those  Orien- 
tal lands  which  would  be  terrestrial  para- 
dises were  it  not  for  the  ravening  mon- 
sters which  fill  the  waters,  the  poisonous 
serpents  which  cover  the  ground,  the  seeds 
of  dire  maladies  which  float  in  the  air, 
Monaco  has  a  drawback,  quite  as  serious 
as  the  cold  and  fog  and  rain  which  ren- 
der an  English  winter  almost  unendura- 
ble. The  curse  of  Monaco  is  moisture. 
Were  it  not  for  the  humidity  of  its  at- 
mosphere, the  flowers  and  plants  which 
flourish  there  would  neither  germinate 
nor  wear  a  summer  garb  in  the  month 
of  January.  As  it  is,  there  is  as  much 
dew  deposited  by  night  as  if  a  shower  of 
rain  had  fallen.  Small  pools  of  water 
may  be  seen  in  the  hollows  of  stones. 
The  soil  is  moistened  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  two.  In  the  morning  the  spot 
on  which  the  sun  had  shone  is  easily 
known  by  the  difference  between  its  color 
and  that  of  the  portion  still  in  the  shade. 
While,  then,  nothing  can  be  pleasanter 
than  the  soft  air  at  mid-day,  the  damp 
air  at  nightfall  is  of  all  things  the  most 
unpleasant  and  prejudicial  to  health. 
That  such  a  climate  should  be  other  than 
insalubrious  I  cannot  believe. 

About  ^ve  miles  along  the  coast,  going 
towards  Italy,  is  a  place  to  which  as  yet 
few  resort  who  are  not  suffering  from 
one  of  the  maladies  which  attack  the 
chest  Now,  before  visiting  Mentone,  I 
had  heard  a  great  deal  in  its  praise,  and 
had  been  assured  that  no  place  on  this 
coast  could  vie  with  its  beauty  of  situa- 
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tion  and  balminess  of  climate.  I  had 
not  then  read  the  able  work  in  which  Dr. 
Henry  Bennet  sets  forth  its  advantages ; 
but  I  had  casually  seen  the  volume,  and 
looked  at  the  beautiful  chromo-lithograph 
which  fonns  its  frontispiece.  Although 
the  view  of  Mentone  there  given  is  very 
faithful,  yet  it  produces  a  false  impres- 
sion, for  the  point  from  which  it  is  taken 
is  the  opposite  from  that  whereon  the 
traveller  coming  through  France  first 
gets  a  glimpse  of  the  town.  To  this 
must  be  attiibuted  the  disappointment 
which  I  felt.  The  place  seemed  inferior 
to  the  picture.  It  was  some  time  before 
I  could  acknowledge  that  those  who  had 
spoken  with  rapture  of  Mentone  were 
fully  justified  in  their  enthusiasm. 

The  old  town  is  built  on  a  promontory 
between  two  bays.  On  each  of  those 
bays  are  erected  the  houses  and  hotels  in 
which  the  health-seekers  reside.  Behind 
the  town  is  a  range  of  mountains,  which 
shelter  it  from  the  cold  winds  so  com- 
pletely, that  it  is  warm  there  when  the 
blast  is  blowing  which  raises  the  waves 
a  few  miles  out  at  sea,  and  makes  the 
sailor  shiver  with  cold  as  well  as  quake 
with  fear.  The  eastern  bay  is  the  more 
sheltered  of  the  two ;  indeed,  it  is  a  sort 
of  natural  hothouse.  From  all  winds, 
excepting  the  south,  southeast,  and  south- 
west, Mentone  is  entirely  protected.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  exposed  to  every 
ray  of  a  sun  which  burns  like  a  globe  of 
fire  in  the  heavens  for  a  portion  of  neai'ly 
every  day  in  winter.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  south,  the  air  is  cooler  in  the  shade 
than  it  is  where  the  atmosphere  is  less 
pure,  and  the  sun's  warmth  less  directly 
transmitted.  Here  are  to  be  seen  olive 
trees  of  a  size  which,  when  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  bushes  of  Avignon,  may 
be  called  gigantia  At  the  western  en- 
trance to  the  town  are  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful stone  pines,  which  are  conspicuous 
in  an  Italian  landscape,  but  which  do  not 
flom-ish  in  other  parts  of  France.  Groves 
of  orange  and  lemon  trees  are  found  here 
as  a  matter  of  course,  yet,  if  they  are 
recognized  as  natural  objects  in  such  a 
spot,  they  give  as  much  pleasure  as  when 
witnessed  for  the  first  time. 

As  I  wish  to  give  the  result  of  per- 
sonal experience,  I  must  state  one  thing 
which  is  at  variance  with  what  Dr.  Ben- 
net  tells  his  readers.    He  mentions,  as 


one  of  the  charms  of  the  climate,  that^ 
notwithstanding  the  warmth  and  sun- 
shine of  the  days,  there  is  an  all  but  com- 
plete immunity  from  all  venomous  insects, 
gnats,  or  mosquitoes  during  the  winter, 
afler  the  first  cold  nights  in  December. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  general 
coolness  of  the  night  temperature.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  in  the  autumn,  the 
mosquitoes  are  very  troublesome.  Now, 
I  have  not  seen  more  mosquitoes  in  a 
room  at  Verona  during  the  month  of 
October  than  I  did  in  my  room  at  Men- 
tone  during  the  last  week  in  January. 
Moreover,  not  expecting  to  be  so  annoy- 
ed, I  was  surprised  when  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel,  in  reply  to  my  objection  about 
its  northern  exposure,  assured  me  that,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  greater  cold  dur- 
ing the  night,  I  should  suffer  less  from 
mosquitoes.  Within  a  very  short  space 
of  time  I  killed  six.  Of  course,  the  one 
escaped  which  gives  all  the  annoyance, 
and  does  all  the  mischief  Consequently, 
when  I  afterwards  read,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  page  of  Dr.  Bennet's  Winter  in 
the  South  of  France,  that  Mentone  en- 
joys an  "all  but  complete  immunity 
'from  all  venomous  insects,  gnats,  and 
mosquitoes  during  the  winter,  afler  the 
first  cold  nights  in  December,"  I  thought 
that  the  state  of  things  prior  to  Decem- 
ber must  be  very  unsatisfactory  alike  to 
the  delicate  and  the  strong.  Even  in 
this  matter  I  should  not  cite  my  own 
limited  experience  as  a  conclusive  answer 
to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Bennet,  based 
on  an  experience  of  six  winters.  The 
passing  traveller  is  often  unfortunate  in 
meeting  with  exceptions,  which  he  takes 
as  the  rule.  Without  generalizing  so 
rashly  as  he  who,  alighting  for  the  night 
at  a  countiy  inn,  and  remarking  that  the 
landlady's  hair  was  red,  set  down  in  his 
notebook  that  all  the  women  of  the  dis- 
trict had  red  hau*,  I  may  infer  that  mos- 
quitoes are  among  the  drawbacks  to  life 
at  Mentone. 

A  more  serious  drawback  to  this  and 
other  places  in  the  south  of  France,  is 
the  occasional  bad  weather.  At  times, 
there  are  falls  of  snow  and  days  of  frost 
which  kill  thousands  of  delicate  plants, 
and  ruin  those  to  whom  the  produce  was 
their  sole  means  of  subsistence.  These 
visitations  ai-e  the  more  disastrous,  be- 
cause they  ai'e  so  unfrequent     The  pro- 
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prietor  of  a  lemon  grove,  who  for  twenty 
years  has  looked  to  his  annual  crop  as  an 
Englishman  does  to  his  dividend  from 
the  Three  per  Cents.,  is  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  tne  entire  destruction  of  his 
capital  by  frost.  Unless  this  possibility 
be  kept  in  mind,  an  erroneous  notion  will 
be  entertained  of  the  several  places  of 
winter  resort  in  the  south  of  France.  As 
Dr.  Bennet  very  justly  says,  the  ordinary 
statements  in  gmde  books  are  gross  de- 
lusions. Neither  perpetual  spring  nor 
eternal  summer  can  be  counted  upon 
with  certainty  at  Cannes,  Nice,  or  Men- 
tone.  "Wind,  rain,  a  chilly  atmos* 
phere,  and  occasional  cold  weather,  with 
snow  on  the  mountains  and  flakes  of  ice 
in  exposed  situations,  have  to  be  encoun- 
tered." These  are  the  dark  shades  in  the 
picture.  But  without  the  shade  the  col- 
ors would  seem  less  bright.  What  makes 
the  climate  of  the  places  referred  to  the 
more  enjoyable  is  not  only  the  contrast 
between  it  and  wintry  weather  at  home, 
but  also  the  knowledge  that  the  clear  sky 
may  at  any  moment  be  darkened,  and 
the  darts  of  winter  piercing  even  to  the 
marrow.  While  it  lasts,  the  fine  weather 
of  which  I  have  spoken  is  a  greater  luxu-* 
ry  to  the  English  visitor  than  any  other 
enjoyment  which  his  wealth  can  com- 
mand. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  man  in  compara- 
tively robust  health,  what  must  bo  the 
effect  on  the  unhappy  invalid  whom  con- 
sumption has  marked  out  for  a  preyt 
Even  were  the  beams  of  a  southern  sun 
incapable  of  doing  more'  than  restoring 
a  temporary  animation  to  the  languid 
frame,  the  English  invalid  would  do  well 
to  exchange  the  gloom  of  his  native  land 
for  the  brightness  and  variety  of  the 
south  of  France  in  winter.  I  can  thor- 
oughly understand,  then,  the  confidence 
with  which  some  invalids  look  forward  to 
regaining  lost  health  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 


All  the  Year  Round. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  REICIIENBERG. 

Not  much  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  Prussia  and  Austria  were  engaged 
in  a  deadly  war,  as  they  were  but  re- 
cently. The  causes  of  that  war  were 
very   similar  to  those  of  the  straggle 


which  has  cast  such  a  stain  of  blood  over 
the  records  of  last  summer;  and  some  of 
the  minor  episodes  exhibit  curious  coin- 
cidences. On  the  one  hand,  we  find 
Prussia,  strong  in  its  compactness  and 
nationality,  pursuing  a  course  of  ambi- 
tion and  aggrandizement ;  on  the  other 
hand,  wo  see  Austria,  jealous  of  and 
alarmed  at  the  expanding  power  of  her 
rival,  vainly  opposing  to  her  advance  the 
mere  material  strength  of  a  great  mili- 
tary  organization  which  had  not  the  still 
mightier  force  of  an  united  people  at  its 
back.  The  Third  Silesian  or  Seven  Years' 
War,  commencing  in  1756  and  ending  ia 
1763,  was  the  inevitable  result  of  a  state 
of  things  which  had  been  developing  it- 
self ever  since  Prussia  became  a  kingdom 
and  a  Power  of  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance, at  the  commencement  of  the-  cen- 
tuiy.  Frederick  the  Great  had  himself 
already  engaged  in  two  successful  wars 
with  Austria,  and  had  wrested  Silesia 
from  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Bad  blood 
existed  between  the  two  leading  Grermaa 
Powers,  and  the  peace  from  1746  to 
1756  was  little  better  than  an  armed 
truce.  Austria,  chafing  under  her  de- 
feats, watched  for  any  opportunity  which 
might  present  itself  for  recovering  h^lr 
lost  territory  and  retrieving  her  damaged 
honor ;  Prussia  also  prepared  herself  for 
emergencies,  augmented  her  resources, 
and  disciplined  her  armies.  The  old  em- 
pire and  the  new  kingdom  thus  stood 
jealously  fronting  each  other  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  until  Prussia,  with  her 
greater  energy,  took  the  initiative,  as 
she  did  a  few  months  ago.  Frederick 
the  Great,  though  he  had  been  actively 
getting  ready  for  war  himself,  chose  to 
fasten  a  quarrel  on  Austria  on  the  score 
of  her  armaments.  He  demanded  ex- 
planations ;  and,  getting  none  that  he 
considered  satisfactory,  bore  down  at 
once  on  Saxony  (which  was  in  alliance 
with  the  empire),  and  struck  blow  upon 
blow,  much  as  his  successor  has  just 
done  under  the  guidance  of  Bismarck. 
This  was  in  1756,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  advanced  from  Saxony  into 
Bohemia,  which  then,  as  now,  was  the 
scene  of  desperate  fighting.  There  was 
much  talk  then  of  Federal  Execution 
against  Prussia,  as  there  was  in  May  and 
June  of  last  year ;  but  the  Federal  armies 
of  1757,  like  those  of  1866,  very  speed* 
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ily  evaporated  into  space.  The  same 
energy  which  we  have  so  recently  seen 
with  something  of  admiration  and  more 
of  astonishment,  was  exhibited,  a  hun- 
dred and  odd  years  ago,  by  Frederick 
and  his  generals ;  and  Austria,  though 
she  subsequently  recovered  herself,  was 
for  a  while  paralyzed  by  the  audacity  of 
her  enemy's  proceedings.  The  battle  to 
which  in  this  paper  we  desire  to  call  the 
reader's  attention,  was  the  first  fought 
on  entering  Bohemia,  though  it  was  not 
the  last  nor  the  most  important.  To- 
wards the  end  *of  April,  the  Prussians 
poured  into  that  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  three  columns :  one  under 
the  command  of  Frederick  himself,  an- 
other under  that  of  the  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick-Bevera,  and  the  third  headed  by 
Marshal  Schwerin.  It  was  the  second 
of  these  columns  which  first  crossed 
swords  with  the  Imperial  troops ;  and 
the  iaffair  took  place  near  the  little  town 
of  Reichenberg,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1757.       ^      * 

Bohemia  is  completely  girdled  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  often  very  wild  and 
desolate,  and  in  many  parts  covered  with 
thick  forests.  The  country  would  seem 
to  be  well  protected  against  invasion,  and 
in  the  late  struggle  it  was  made  a  charge 
against  Field-Marshal  Benedek  that  he 
did  not  defend  the  passes  of  the  hilly  bar- 
rier, instead  of  waiting  for  his  enemy  in 
the  comparatively  open  ground.  The 
Austrians  committed  exactly  the  same 
mistake  in  1757.  They  seem  to  have 
disbelieved  in  the  advance  of  Frederick. 
Accordingly,  his  three  divisions  were 
speedily  across  the  frontier  in  three 
separate  places,  and  Bohemia  was  in 
his  possession.  The  column  command- 
ed by  the  Prince  of  Brunswick-Bevern, 
consisting  of  eighteen  thousand  foot  and 
five  thousand  horse,  started  on  the  20th 
of  April  from  near  Zittau,  a  little  place 
in  Saxony  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia, 
and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  came 
upon  the  Austrians  posted  in  a  woody 
hollow  not  far  from  Keichenberg.  The 
town  so  named  is  prettily  situated  among 
hills  and  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Neisse,  at  the  foot  of  the  Riesengebirge, 
as  that  part  of  the  Bohemian  mountain 
chain  is  called  which  lies  to  the  north- 
east of  the  kingdom.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance, to  the  southeast  of  Reichenberg,  lie 


Josephstadt,  Koniggratz,  and  Sadowa — 
henceforward  to  be  memorable  in  his- 
tory as  the  scenes  of  that  sanguinary  bat- 
tle of  July  3d,  1866,  the  echoes  of  which 
are  yet  sounding  in  our  ears.  At  the 
present  day,  Reichenberg  is  a  flourishing 
town,  with  a  population  of  about  fifteen 
thousand,  with  four  great  manufactories 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  with  divers  other 
factories,  'altogether  producing  goods  to 
the  annual  value  of  half  a  million  ster- 
ling. The  town  is  the  chief  seat  of  all 
the  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures of  that  part  of  Bohemia,  and  even 
in  the  last  century  was  a  place  of  impor- 
tance. Twenty  thousand  pieces  of  cloth 
are  said  to  have  been  made  there  in  one 
year,  in  days  before  steam  power  was 
known ;  so  that  when  the  opposing 
armies  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  near 
the  mills  and  warehouses  of  these  peaceful 
bm-ghers,  they  .had  some  things  of  value 
to  tremble  for,  over  and  above  their 
lives,  and  those  of  their  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  battle,  however,  took  place 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Neisse,  and 
therefore  did  not  touch  the  town.  The 
country  all  round  is  truly  pastoral  and 
picturesque.  The  spurs  of  the  Riesenge- 
birge (the  Giant  Mountains)  here  dwindle 
down  into  undulating  hills  and  valleys — 
soft  waves  and  folds  of  turfy  gi'ound, 
dotted  with  single  trees,  with  chimps  of 
wood,  and  here  and  there  with  little 
groves,  darkening  to  shadowy  green  the 
lighter  verdure  of  the  fields.  Such  is  the 
countiy  as  we  see  it  represented  in  an  old 
print  of  the  battle  published  at  the  time. 
A  pleasant  niral  countiy,  not  unlike  the 
wilder  parts  of  England ;  with  leafy  lanes 
climbing  the  hill-sides,  and  a  bright  placid 
river  winding  through  the  landscape — a 
bridge  in  the  far  distance.  Near  at  hand 
are  the  scattered  houses  of  the  suburbs  of 
Reichenberg,  and  a  corner  of  the  w^alled 
town  itself,  with  sloping  roofs,  watch- 
towers,  and  pinnacled  church.  This  name- 
less artist  of  a  centuiy  ago  has  contrived 
to  make  quite  a  charming  picture  out  of 
his  battle-piece ;  one  might  look  at  it 
apai't  from  its  historical  interest,  and  for- 
get the  smoke  of  mortal  conflict  in  the 
comfortable  serenity  of  nature.  Strange 
to  say,  the  artist  has  given  all  the  firing 
to  the  Prussians. 

The  Austrian  general,  Count  Konig- 
seck,  having  determined  to  offer  the  in- 
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vacler  battle,  posted  himself,  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  in  a  position 
which,  according  to  military  critics,  was 
one  of  the  best  an  army  could  occupy. 
At  his  back,  he  had  a  line  of  woody 
hills ;  to  his  right,  the  river  Neisse ;  to 
his  left,  a  hollow  which  could  be  readily 
defended.  In  this  hollow  he  stationed 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  planted  bat- 
teries, and  felled  trees.  At  half-past  six 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  April,  the 
Prince  of  Brunswick-Bevem  crossed  a 
marshy  brook  on  which  he  had  en- 
camped the  previous  night,  assaulted  the 
left  wing  of  KOnigseck,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  strongly  posted  in  a  hol- 
low with  artificial  defences,  and  soon  re- 
duced the  Austrians  to  extremities.  The 
Prussian  dragoons  and  grenadiers  cleared 
the  intrenchments  and  wood,  and  en- 
t-.rely  routed  the  Austrian  cavalry.  At 
the  same  time,  the  redoubts  covering 
Reichenberg,  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
Prussians,  were  captured  by  General 
Lestewitz,  and,  after  a  brief  but  furious 
hand-to-hand  combat,  the  Austrians  were 
driven  back.  Konigseck,  however,  would 
not  readily  confess  himself  beaten,  but 
made  two  attempts  to  rally,  both  of 
which  ended  in  discomfiture.  Finally, 
lie  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitous  re- 
treat, leaving  on  the  field  about  a  thou^ 
sand  dead  and  wounded,  and  in  the 
enemy's  hands  some  five  hundred  prison- 
ers, together  with  guns  and  standards. 
At  the  close  of  the  action  (which  termi- 
nated at  eleven  a.m.),  the  Prussians  had 
seven  ofiicers  and  one  hundred  men  killed, 
fourteen  ofiicers  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  wounded.  The  far  greater  loss  of 
the  Austrians  is  extraordinary,  consider- 
ing that  their  infantry  fought  behind  in- 
trenchments, all  of  which  the  Prussians 
liad  to  caiTy.  There  was  no  needle-gun 
in  those  days  to  account  for  the  discrep- 
ancy, and  one  can  only  explain  it  on 
the  supposition  that  the  greater  impetus 
of  the  Prussians  carried  them  unscathed 
through  dangers  before  which  the  more 
stolid  Austrians  fell.  Konigseck,  more- 
over, seems  to  have  been  disheartened  by 
the  non-arrival  of  a  detachment  under 
General  JMacguire,  an  Irish  subordinate 
of  his.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prussian 
commander  was  obliged  to  detach  eight 
thousand  of  his  army  to  watch  Maoguire, 
and  keep  him  off ;  which  they  did  so  ef- 


fectually that  the  Irishman  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  satirical  comment^ 
reflecting  on  his  ability,  or  his  oonragOy 
or  both.  Whatever  the  cause,  however, 
the  Austrians  were  as  completely  beaten 
as  they  were  again  and  ugam  in  the  late 
war,  and  the  Prince  of  Bevem  was  en- 
abled to  effect  a  junction  with  the  third 
column  of  the  invading  army  under  Mar- 
shal Scbwerin,  who  rapidly  made  him- 
self master  of  the  circle  of  Buntzlao,  and 
joined  the  forces  under  Frederick.  The 
battle  of  Reichenberg,  though  not  a  great 
fight  in  itself,  was  thus  instrumental  in 
prepaiing  the  way  for  Frederick's  brill- 
iant triumph  at  Prngue,  on  the  6th  of 
May. 

Comparing  the  battle  of  Kdchenberg 
with  tlie  recent  battles  fought  on  nearly 
the  same  ground  and  between  the  same 
Powers,  we  find  some  points  of  similarity 
which  are  worth  noting.  The  ProssianB 
of  to-day  have  exhibited  the  same  vigor- 
ous initiative  as  that  by  which  their  fore- 
fathers achieved  so  manv  successes  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Great  Frederick  and 
his  lieutenants.  The  Austrians  of  to-day 
are  as  were  the  Austrians  of  1757— cour- 
ageous, devoted,  not  deficient  in  good 
generalship  according  to  the  set  rules  of 
war,  yet  constantly  liable  to  be  scattered 
by  the  superior  dash  and  animation  of 
their  Northern  foes.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  in  the  nineteenth,  the  Austrian 
cavalry  was  among  the  best  in  the  world ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  done  nothing  of 
importance  at  Reichenberg,  while  at 
Sadowa  it  was  hardly  employed  at  all, 
though  ready  to  hand.  Dr.  Kussell,  in 
his  picturesque  and  vivid  account  of  the 
latter  engagement,  furnished  by  him  to 
the  2\mes  newspaper  as  its  special  corre- 
spondent, says  that  even  at  the  last  the 
day  would  probably  have  been  saved  to 
the  Austrians  had  they  brought  their 
cavalry  into  action;  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  cavalry  of  1757  was  rolled  up 
and  dissipated  by  the  fury  of  the  Prus- 
sian charge,  and  so  might  that  of  1866 
have  been.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  ground  on  which  both  battles  were 
fought  (to  compare  great  things  with 
small)  was  very  similar  in  charaoter. 
The  chief  features  of  the  country  round 
Sadowa  are,  according  to  Dr.  Kussell, 
<<  undulating  plains  fretted  with  wooded 
knolls  (generally  sites  of  villages)}  vast 
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corn-fields  studded  with  substantial  &rm- 
honses  and  hamlets,  and  watered  by  in- 
considerable rivulets,  by  the  side  of  which 
now  and  then  rises  a  tall  factory  or  mill 
chimney.  It  is  not  so  much  wooded  in 
the  immediate  proximity  of  the  fortified 
city  as  it  is  to  the  west ;  but  there  are 
trees  around  every  village  and  every 
farmhouse,  and  the  roadside,  and  even 
paths  across  the  corn-fields,  are  lined 
with  them."  At  Sadowa,  as  at  Beich- 
enberg,  the  Austrians  cut  down  trees 
to  defend  their  position ;  but  they  made 
no  other  intrenchments — an  omission 
which  Dr.  Russell  is  inclined  to  blama 
Of  dissimilarities,  over  and  above  the 
different  magnitude  of  the  battles,  there 
are  of  course  many.  The  modern  de- 
velopment of  ailillery,  and  the  greater 
range  and  power  of  the  needle-gun,  have 
revolutionized  the  art  of  war ;  and  we  now 
probably  kill  ten  men  where  formerly  we 
killed  but  one — sad  triumph  of  a  civiliza- 
tion which  has  not  yet  learned  how  to 
supplant  organized  murder  by  reasonable 
discussion.  One  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  Seven  Years'  War  and  that  of 
the  last  summer,  may  or  may  not  in 
the  end  prove  to  the  greater  credit  of 
our  era.  The  former  struggle  left  the  Eu- 
ropean system  at  its  close  exactly  what  it 
had  found  it  at  the  commencement ;  the 
modern  war  may  lead  to  changes  of 
which  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  foretell 
the  limits,  or  estimate  the  worth 
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Certain  correspondence,  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  com- 
mand of  her  Majesty,  respecting  the  Brit- 
ish captives  in  Abyssinia,  over  whose 
liberation  we  rejoiced  prematurely,  and 
whose  position  is  still  a  subject  of  grave 
uneasiness,  sets  before  the  European  world 
an  extraordinary  picture.  The  disastrous 
story  of  Mr.  Plowden's  sojourn  in  Abys- 
sinia, the  violent  death  which  terminated 
it,  in  the  moment  most  full  of  the  prom- 
ise of  success ;  the  tremendous  revenge 
taken  by  King  Theodore,  who  executed 
fifteen  hundred  men  to  avenge  the  mur- 
der, and  propitiate  the  English  Govern- 
ment, who  showed  itself  duly  sensible 
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of  the  attention ;  and  the  almost  equally 
sad  and  far  more  humiliating  results  of 
Captain  Cameron's  consulship  —  have 
invested  the  story  of  British  inter- 
course with  Abyssinia  with  a  roman- 
tic interest,  extremely  rare  in  the  annals 
of  our  diplomatic  service.  The  story  of 
the  past  and  the  present  in  the  remote 
countiy,  allied  to  us  by  a  common  tie  of 
Christianity,  however  debased  its  form, 
and  inconsistent  its  practices — the  most 
fertile  of  all  the  known  provinces  of  the 
mysterious  African  continent,  peopled  by 
a  race  more  marked  by  contradictory 
traits  of  character  and  anomalies  of  cus- 
tom than  any  other  in  the  world ;  a  race, 
holding  its  own  in  the  midst  of  savage 
tribes,  which  cut  it  off  on  the  land  sides, 
and  barred  by  the  hostile  power  of  Islam 
from  the  sea  :  such  a  story  has  interest 
of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  is  told  in  the 
curt,  formal  pages  of  the  Further  Corre- 
spondence for  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons called  last  August. 

Mr.  Palgrave's  revelations  of  the  model 
government,  by  a  sovereign  of  quite  ideal 
virtue  and  wisdom,  of  a  splendid,  pros- 
perous, and  enlightened  community,  in 
a  portion  of  Arabia  popularly  believed 
hitherto  to  be  a  trackless  desert,  will 
have  hardly  taken  the  world  more  by 
surprise  than  Mr.  Plowden's  dispatch 
to  Lord  Clarendon  respecting  the  acces- 
sion of  King  Theodore  to  sovereign 
power  in  Abyssinia ;  and  the  ambitious 
projects  of  that  prince — a  true  hero  of 
the  Carlylian  stamp— for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Ethiopian  empire,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Ethiopian  races.  All 
this  so  long  before  Sadowa  too,  and 
when  the  nationalities  on  this  side  of  the 
world  were  by  no  means  having  it  all 
their  own  way.  Few  stranger  docu- 
ments can,  by  any  possibility,  be  lying 
hid  amid  the  archives  of  the  Fereiga 
Office  than  this  dispatch,  which  ought 
to  be  added  as  an  appendix  to  all  modern 
geographies,  and  included  in  the  school 
courses  of  instruction,  which,  it  is  strong- 
ly to  be  suspected,  mostly  stop  short  at 
Bruce,  in  the  article  of  Abyssmia. 

The  geographical  position  of  Chris- 
ttian  Abyssinia,  its  political  institutions, 
its  religious  condition,  are  fullv  described 
in  a  singularly  able  paper,  inclosed  in 
Mr.  Plowden's  dispatch  of  the  20th  June, 
1852.  The  first  of  these  is  simple  and 
12 
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easily  defined.    The  northern  bonndaries 
do  not  reach  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  Red  Sea  at  any  point ;  and  the  inter- 
val is  occupied  by  various  savage  tribes, 
all  Mohammedan,  all,  except  the  Gallas,  to- 
tally without  government,  living  by  their 
flocks  and  camels,  and  engaged  in  inces- 
sant feuds.    The  only  good  harbor  in  the 
Red  Sea  is  Masso wah ;  and  the  Turks  own 
the  island,  and  claim  the  coast  for  sixty 
miles  inland.     So  much  for  the  north. 
The  western  boundary  is  the  pashalic  of 
Sennaar.      To  the  southwest,  vast  for- 
ests frequented  by  wild  beasts,  or  hot 
plains  inhabited  by  negro  races,  exclude 
Abyssinia  from  the  navigable  part  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  whose  impetuous  torrent,  on 
the  other  hand,  protects  the  country  from 
the  daring  and  dauntless  Gallas,  a  fine 
race,  whose  men  are  brave  and  honest, 
and  whose  women  are  beautiful.    On  the 
east  and  southeast,  are  various  tribes  of 
fierce  and  fanatic  Mohammedans,  who 
are  themselves  barred  from  the  sea  by 
the  savage  Adaiel,  by  whose  hordes,  led 
by  the  famous  chief,  Mohammed  Grayne, 
Abyssinia  was  nearly  destroyed,  when 
Portugal  interposed,  and  saved  it  by  the 
introduction  of  firearms.     Stretching  all 
along  the  eastern  boundary,  again,  to  join 
the  north,  are  other  savage  tribes,  once 
Abyssinian,  and  still  speaking  the  ancient 
Ethiopic   tongue,   but    all   lawless  and 
inimical.     The  country  which  lies  within 
this  pleasant  border  is  a  range  of  vast 
table  -  lands    and   fantastic    mountains, 
varying  from  four  thousand  to  fourteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Deep  valleys,    the   beds   of  the  larger 
rivers,  intersect  this,  but  however  circu- 
itous their  course,  all  these  streams  final- 
ly join  the  Blue  Nile.    They  are  nowhere 
navigable,  and  only  a  few  mountain  tor- 
rents,  swollen  by  the  rain,  find  their 
way  to  the  Red  Sea.     The  valleys  teem 
with  the  richest  produce ;  and  the  soil  is 
capable  of  growing  everything  which  will 
grow  anywhere ;  but  there  is  little  cul- 
tivation in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
territory.      The  scenery  is  varied  and 
beautiful,  and  the  country  combines  min- 
eral resources,  a  delightful  climate,  tropi- 
cal luxuriance,  and  such  salubrity  that  no 
waste  of  European  life  need  be  appre- 
hended from  frequentinsf  it    Such  is  the 
general  result  of  Mr.  Plowden's  state- 
ment in  1852,  but  he  concludes  in  these 


words :  "  While  nature  has  done  so 
much,  human  energy  or  skill  has  done 
nothing.  The  utter  want  of  roads  and 
bridges — the  stagnant  or  lawless  nature 
of  the  social  system — the  obstinate  at- 
tachment to  ancient  customs — the  mul- 
titude of  rulers,  indifferent  to  everything 
but  their  personal  enjoyment — the  con- 
stant wars,  and  consequent  insecurity  of 
life  and  property,  are  fast  ruining  a  coun- 
try of  whose  beauty  and  fertility  its  in- 
habitants may  with  some  reason  boast" 

The  political  condition  of  the  country 
at  this  date  bore  resemblance,  in  some 
particulars,  to  that  of  feudal  Europe, 
without  the  latent  element  of  progress, 
and  with  the  disadvantage  of  decadeuoe 
from  a  former  standard.    Preserved  from 
a  complete  lapse  into  barbarism  by  the 
existence  of  a  written  Law,  the  execution 
of  its  decrees  was  almost  abrogated,  the 
will  of  the  chiefs   being  in  reality  su- 
preme.    The  chiefs,  each  holding  the 
i-ank  of  "Dejajmateh" — a  title  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  duke — nomi- 
nally subject  to  the  Ras,  or  prime  min- 
ister to  the  emperor,  were  like  the  tur- 
bulent vassals  of  Louis  XI.,  the  barons 
of  King  John,   and   those  semi -fabu- 
lous daimios,  of  whom  we  occasionally 
hear,  in  connection  with  a  few  mur^ 
ders  and  a  bombardment  or  so.     Tur- 
bulence among  rulers  and  people  then 
prevailed,  constant  strife  for  power,  but 
without  extraordinary  bloodshed  or  much 
cruelty,  and  marked  by  a  certain  classical 
kind  of  military  grandeur.     The  war 
councils  and  camp  feasts  have  a  flavor  of 
the  Iliad  about  them.      Soldiering  was 
and  is  in  high  repute ;  and  as  each  man 
knows  that  personal  prowess  may  lead 
him  to  the  height  of  power,  the  soldiers 
are  high-spirited,  independent,  and  full 
of  esprit  de  corps.    They  have  neither 
knapsacks  nor  batons,  but  they  have  the 
equivalent  of  both,   and  a  proverb  to 
match  the  Gallic  boast.   Corruption,  con- 
fusion, adherence  to  tradition,  sluggish* 
ness,  and  pride,  more  than  oriental,  but 
less  than  the  average  misery,  suffering, 
and    oppression    of  oriental    countries, 
marked  the  social  system  of  Abyssinia 
when  the  first  attempt  at  making  a  treaty 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
Ras  was  made  ;   and  altogether  the  de- 
scription reads  like  a  medley  of  all  the 
historie»  of    feudal  times,  and  all  the 
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books  of  eastern  travel  ever  written  in 
modern  days.  The  hardest  thing  to 
realize  is,  that  the  country  is  nominally 
Christian,  and  that,  when  King  Theodore 
pathetically  invites  Queen  Victoria  to 
consider  how  Islam  oppresses  the  Chris- 
tians, he  is  lamenting  his  own  misfor- 
tunes. Morals  there  are  none  among  the 
Abyssinians.  Every  sensual  pleasure  is 
indulged  without  scruple  and  without 
fihame.  The  interests  or  convenience  of 
the  moment  are  the  only  rule  of  conduct ; 
want  of  tact  and  ill-temper  are  the  only 
crimes  in  their  code.  They  are  decidedly 
a  happy  people,  and  of  a  kindly  nature, 
knowing  and  caring  nothing  for  the  world 
outside  Abyssinia.  In  Plowden's  time, 
they  hardly  knew  that  any  other  nation 
existed,  and  were  persuaded  that  the  lands 
beyond  the  sea  were  but  a  succession  of 
barren  deserts.  When  Europeans  came 
among  them,  they  would  ask  the  stran- 
gers whether  com  grew  in  their  country, 
or  if  there  were  any  women  there ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  betrayed  a  singular  indif- 
ference to  the  prospects  of  trade  and  the 
increase  of  wealth  held  out  to  them  by 
the  enlightenment  of  their  minds  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  nations.  Of  course  it 
is  sdways  surpnsing  and  unpleasant  for 
Great  Britain  to  learn  that  she  is  not 
wanted  or  wished  for ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Abyssinians  and  the  Jap- 
anese were  of  one  mind  as  to  not  ar- 
dently desiring  the  blessings  of  English 
civilization. 

The  people  of  Abyssinia  possess  in 
their  own  land  all  the  necessaries  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  in  profusion ; 
they  have  great  freedom  of  speech  and 
action,  and  they  are  constitutionally  and 
systematically  gay.  They  meet  misfor- 
tune and  death  with  peifcct  fortitude ; 
they  are  not  violent  or  emotional  5  when 
it  suits  their  interests  or  convenience  to 
commit  what  we  should  consider  very 
seiious  crimes,  they  go  and  do  it,  and 
tell  all  the  particulars  with  good-humor- 
ed laughter.  It  is  difficult  to  our  minds 
to  realize  all  the  influences  and  results 
of  a  social  system  in  which  neither  crime, 
detection,  nor  punishment  is  recognized 
as  disgraceful,  in  which,  in  fact,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  disgiace,  and  con- 
sequently no  susceptibilty,  sensitiveness, 
or  shame ;  but,  if  we  could  succeed  in 
realizing  these  influences  and  results,  we 


should  understand  the  people  over  whom 
King  Theodore  assumed  nis  sway,  and 
the  wonderful  work  he  is  doing.  They 
are  sensible,  witty,  superstitious,  dirty, 
proud,  litigious,  intensely  obstinate,  and 
singularly  averse  to  new  ideas.  The 
Jewish  origin  of  many  of  their  institu- 
tions is  unmistakable,  and  several  of  their 
characteristics  are  strongly  Jewish.  They 
have  a  written  language,  but  they  never 
use  it ;  all  aflairs  are  transacted  verbally ; 
in  the  rare  case  of  a  letter  being  written, 
it  is  neither  signed,  sealed,  nor  dated. 
MaiTiage  is  a  civil  contract,  dissolved  at 
pleasure,  and  no  distinction  is  made,  in 
station  or  provision,  between  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  children.  The  ties  of 
relationship  are  strong,  from  interested 
motives,  as  a  barrier  to  the  exactions  of 
rapacious  governors,  and  the  violence  of 
the  soldiery.  They  do  not  carry  their 
sentiments  to  the  practical  point  of  shar- 
ing their  means;  on  the  contrary,  in- 
cessant lawsuits  are  carried  on  between 
relatives,  for  land  and  property ;  and  they 
will  muster  in  thousands  to  bewail  and 
avenge  the  death  of  one  whom  they 
would  cheerfully  have  permitted  to  starve. 
Their  religion  is  as  anomalous  as  every- 
thing else  about  them ;  it  is  difficult  to 
make  out  whether  they  believe  anything, 
but  their  observances  partake  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  Islamism,  the  severities  of 
Judaism,  and  the  lowest  superstitions 
interpolated  into  debased  Christianity. 
Their  priests  are  extremely  despotic,  and 
have  met  all  attempts  to  introduce  the 
Roman  Catholic  creed  with  admirably 
organized  massacres,  by  which  the  Jesuits 
have  been  the  chief  sufferers.  As  a  na- 
tion, they  never  had  any  element  of  prog- 
ress within  themselves,  and  they  never 
appear  to  have  desired  any.  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  monarchs  spent  their  lives 
in  erecting  huge  monuments  to  their 
own  memory, "and  the  greatest  marvels 
of  Indian  ai'chitecture  were  reared  with 
a  similar  purpose.  But  the  Abyssinian 
kings,  practical  philosophers  in  their 
way,  sought  only  for  the  daily  splendor 
and  enjoyment  within  their  reach,  and 
were  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  forgotten 
after  their  death.  No  purely  national 
antiquities  exist;  there  is  absolutely  no 
record  of  the  history  of  two  thousand 
years.  Coinage  and  architecture  in  solid 
stone  have  never  been  attempted,'though 
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the  Ptolemies  set  them  the  example  of 
both,  as  shown  by  the  remains  of  Axiim, 
and  the  gold  and  copper  coins  found  in 
these  ruins  to  this  day.  The  Portuguese 
introduced  the  art  of  brick-buraing,  and 
built  towers  and  bridges  of  excellent 
workmanship  5  but  in  1852,  no  person 
in  Abyssinia  could  make  moitar.  The 
inercantile  portion  of  the  community  are 
not  numerous,  and  are  regarded  by  the 
agricultural  classes  and  the  military  with 
much  contempt.  White  cotton  cloth  is 
the  sole  material  used  by  the  people  foi 
their  dress,  and  every  other  kind  of  cos- 
tume is  eyed  with  dislike  and  ridicule. 
Every  kind  of  merchandise  is  transport- 
ed on  horses,  mules,  or  donkeys,  and  the 
caravans  travel  with  exasperating  slow- 
ness. Mr.  Plowden  states,  that  they 
frequently  consume  a  whole  year  be- 
tween Enarea  and  Massowah,  a  distance 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  no  roads,  no  bridges, 
abundance  of  robbers,  and  each  tribe  to 
be  encountered  on  the  way  has  its  own 
peculiarly  embarrassing  institutions,  and 
offers  some  especial  bar  to  the  progress 
of  the  journey. 
^  In  1854,  the  condition  of  Abyssinia 
^  was  thus  summed  up:  "The  wasteful 
government  of  a  military  oligarchy,  the 
incessant  struggles  for  mastery,  and  un- 
certain tenure  of  all  power,  the  careless 
sensuality  of  the  chiefs,  the  wretched 
administration  of  the  law,  the  utter  de- 
cay of  learning,  and  the  corruption  of 
the  priesthood,  have  ruined  a  nation 
that  has  suffered  little  from  national  con- 
vulsions or  foreign  conquest.  Individu- 
als are  found  who  feel  that  the  nationality 
is  lost,  that  internal  feuds  are  fast  dissolv- 
ing them  into  petty  tribes  as  savage  as 
their  neighbors,  and  that  their  chiefs,  still 
claiming  the  high-sounding  title  of  kings, 
are  no  better  than  powerful  robbers. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  decay  can- 
not be  checked  by  any  efforts  of  their 
own,  and  that  the  boast  of  the  Moham- 
medan, who  points  at  the  few  remain- 
ing Christian  provinces  for  his,  will  be 
verified."  When  this  was  written,  four 
competitors  were  struggling  for  power, 
of  whom  one  was  Has  Ali,  with  whom 
the  first  negotiations  for  a  treaty  had 
been  commenced  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  the  other  three,  sdl  remarkable 
men,  t)iough  we  have  only  one  to  deal 


with,  bore  the  title  of  Dejaj.  This  one 
man  was  named  Kasai,  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Ras,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Plowden  in  glowing  terms. 
Of  him,  he  says  that  he  is  subtle  and 
vigorous,  daiing  to  a  fault,  and  disposed 
to  innovation.  He  had  then  abolished 
in  his  army  the  practice  of  mutilating 
dead  bodies ;  taught  his  soldiers  some 
discipline,  made  war  without  camp  follow- 
ers, and  encouraged  foreigners.  Though 
proud,  his  manner  was  all  humility ;  he 
was  severe,  liberal,  and  usually  just, 
though  he  would  sometimes  break  out 
into  unaccountable  acts  of  violence,  in- 
dicating an  unsettled  temperament  Mr. 
Plowden  closed  his  speculations  upon  tlie 
contest  between  the  chiefs  as  follows  : 
"  Upon  the  whole,  Dejaj  Kasai  would 
be  the  most  desirable."  Now,  this  Dejaj 
Kasai  is  King  Theodorus  of  Abyssinia. 

The  story  of  his  elevation  to  a  rank  to 
which  he  always  believed  himself  des- 
tined, is  the  most  biilliant  and  the  most 
romantic  conceivable.  In  this  confidence 
in  his  destiny,  and  in  the  prudence  with 
which  he  concealed  his  designs  until  they 
were  ripe  for  execution,  there  is  a  simi- 
larity between  him  and  his  brother  of 
France ;  and  the  results  of  his  reign  will 
be  no  less  remarkable  in  their  sphere  and 
degree  than  those  of  the  rule  of  Napo- 
leon III. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Dejaj  Kasai  was 
the  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  Queen, 
mother  of  Ras  Ali,  under  whom  he  gov- 
erned the  provinces  near  Sennaar#  He 
defeated  all  the  troops  she  sent  against 
him ;  but  when  the  Ras  sent  an  immense 
force,  after  much  treating  and  manoeu- 
vring, he  suiTendered,  and  the  Ras,  not 
wishing  to  injure  him,  accepted  his  sub- 
mission, and  restored  all  his  former  hon- 
ors. After  a  while,  Kasai  again  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  fought  desperately, 
against  the  immensely  superior  force  of 
the  Ras,  whom  he  utterly  routed.  Some 
time  was  consumed  in  collecting  fresh 
soldiers  and  materials,  and  then  Kasai 
beat  the  two  contending  "Dejaj,"  and 
all  their  strongholds  surrendered  to  him. 
The  fruits  of  the  last  victory  were  large 
treasures,  accumulated  for  three  genera- 
tions, the  submission  or  imprisonment  of 
almost  all  the  chiefs  in  Abyssinia,  and  the 
coronation  of  Kasai,  under  the  title  of 
Theodorus,  King  of  Kings  of  Ethiopia* 
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Before  ILe  murder  of  Mr.   Plowden 
shut  us  out  from  knowledge  of  the  prog- 
ress of  events  in  Abyssinia,  and  during 
the  halcyon  period  when  it  seemed  likely 
that  England  would  make  a  good  thing 
in  money  of  his  friendship,  many  inter- 
esting particulars  were  furnished  respect- 
ing King  Theodore.     The  triumph  of 
his  cause  was  marked  by  clemency  and 
generosity,  and  he  applied  himself,  with- 
in a  week  of  his  coronation,  to  the  suc- 
cor of  the  outlying  districts  of  his  king- 
dom, where  the  Mohammedans  were,  as 
usual,   persecuting  the  Christians.     At 
one  of  those  outlying  places,  Mr.  Plow- 
den came  up  with  the  new  king,  whose 
army  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  men. 
He  described  King  Theodore  as  a  young 
man,  vigorous  in  all  bodily  exercises,  oi 
a  striking  countenance,  peculiarly  polite, 
gentle,  and  engaging  in  manner,  and  pos- 
sessed of  gi'eat  tact  and  delicacy.     His 
bodily  and  mental  energy  are  untiring, 
his  personal  and  moral  dai-ing  are  bound- 
less;  and  he  proved  them  amply  from 
the  first  by  the  unrelaxed  severity  with 
which  he  treated  his  soldiery,  even  when 
mutinous,  and  in  the  iace  of  the  foe  ;  by 
pressing  forward  extensive  reforms,  in  a 
country  unused  to  any  yoke,  even  while 
engaged-  in  unceasing  hostilities;   and 
also  by  his  suppression  of  the  power  of 
the  great  feudal  chiefs,  when  a  man  less 
confident  in  himself,  his  destiny,  and  his 
power,  would  have  sought  to  conciliate 
and  make  use  of  them.     He  is  temble  in 
anger,  but  has  great  self-command.     He 
is  indefatigable  in  business,  his  language 
and  ideas  are  clear  and  precise,  and  he 
manages  all  his  afimrs  himself;  he  has 
neither  councillors  nor  go-betweens.    He 
is  fond  of  splendor,  and  receives  in  state, 
even  on  a  campaign.     He  is  unsparing 
in  punishment,  accessible  to  all,  gravely 
courteous  to  the  meanest,  strictly  moral 
in  his  domestic  life,  excessively  generous, 
free  from  cupidity,  clement  towards  the 
vanquished,  to  whom  he  always  oflfers 
his  I'riendship.     Surely  a  kingly  king,  is 
this  destined  ruler  of  the  Ethiops. 

The  fatalism  of  King  Theodore  is  a 
curious  trait  in  his  strange  character. 
His  pride  in  his  royal  and  divine  right  is 
excessive,  and  his  fanatical  religious  zeal 
violent  His  faith  is  of  the  strongest. 
Without  Christ  he  declares  himself  to  be 
nothing ;  with  His  aid,  he  believes  that 


nothing  can  sta^  him;  and  he  carries 
this  belief  to  the  point  of  in  difference  tq 
external  human  aid  or  foreign  alliance. 
If  England,  or  France,  or  Russia,  any,  or 
all,  would  drive  away  Islam  for  him,  he 
would  no  doubt  be  well  pleased  ;  but  as 
they  will  not,  he  resolves  to  keep  "  ham- 
mering away,"  undaunted  and  undiscour- 
aged,  on  his  own  account. 

Such  of  the  earlier  proceedings  of  his 
reign  as  are  known  to  us  are  admirable. 
He  suppressed  the  slave  trade  in  al^its 
phases,  only  pennitting  slaves  already 
purchased  to  be  sold  to  such  Christians 
as  should  buy  them  for  charity,  and  set 
the  example  in  his  own  case  by  paying 
the  Mussulman  dealers  what  prices  they 
pleased  to  ask  for  any  slaves  brought  to 
him.  Then  he  immediately  baptized  his 
new  purchases.  He  abolished  the  barba- 
rous practice  of  handing  over  murder- 
ers to  the  relatives  of  their  victims,  and 
had  them  solemnly  put  to  death  by  his 
own  executioners  instead.  He  directed 
his  attention  largely  to  military  discipline, 
drilling  the  soldiers  himself,  and  repress- 
ing plunder  by  instituting  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  payment  for  his  troops.  He  be- 
gan to  encourage  commerce  by  abolish- 
ing vexatious  exactions,  and  decreeing 
that  duties  should  be  levied  at  only  three 
places  in  his  dominions.  One  of  his  first 
declarations  was,  that  in  time  he  would 
disarm  the  people,  and  create  a  regular 
standing  army,  armed  with  muskets  only, 
and  that  he  would  convert  swords  and 
lances  into  ploughshares  and  reaping- 
hooks,  and  cause  a  plough-ox  to  be  sold 
dearer  than  the  noblest  war-horse.  A 
wonderful  sample  of  the  administrative 
ability  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  af- 
forded by  the  system  which  has  created 
generals  in  place  of  feudal  chieftains,  and 
organized  a  new  nobility,  a  legion  of 
honor  dependent  on  the  king,  and  chosen 
for  their  daring  and  fidelity. 

This  is  but  a  brief  and  faint  sketch  of 
the  great  man  who  has  appeared  in  the 
little  known  kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  to 
rescue  the  country  from  a  rapid  relapse 
into  hideous  barbai*ism,  and  to  secure  for 
himself  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 
A  totally  uneducated  man,  so  ignorant 
as  hardly  to  be  aware  that  Europe  existed, 
until  Europeans  came  to  treat  with  him 
in  his  sovereign  capacity,  and  still  diffi- 
cult to  convince  that  any  king  so  great 
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as  King  Theodore  reigns  upon  earth; 
alone,  without  a  counsellor,  unaided  save 
by  his  own  genius — well  might  Mr.  Plow- 
den  say  of  him,  in  the  measured  lan- 
guage which  he  doubtless  did  violence  to 
his  own  feelings  of  admiration  in  using : 
"  A  man  who,  rising  from  the  clouds  of 
Abyssinian  ignorance  and  childishness 
without  assistance  and  without  advice, 
has  done  so  much,  and  contemplates  such 
large  designs,  cannot  be  regarded  as  of 
an  ^ordinary  stamp."  To  reform  and  re- 
generate his  kingdom,  was  the  work 
that  lay  to  his  hand  when  his  reign  be- 
gan. He  has  pursued  the  task  with 
wonderful  courage  and  ability,  proving 
himself  a  man  whom,  notwithstanding 
the  unhappy  disputes  which  have  arisen 
between  him  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment, Englishmen  must  heartily  admire, 
and  whose  greatness  they  woidd  be  the 


PFebruaiy, 

first  to    acknowledge.     This   sage  and 
powerful  monarch,  practical,  politic,  hard- 
working man  of  business  as  he  is,  has  a 
dream,  a  fair  vision  of  the  future.  Some- 
thing is  to  be  done  when  Abyssinia  has 
been  ra'ised  to  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity 
and  greatness,  when  the  empire  of  Ethi- 
opia is  "consolidated" — when  the  Mo- 
hammedan tribes  are  reduced  to  submis- 
sion, and  Islam  driven  from  the  seaboard : 
then,  Theodoras,  King  of  Kings,  will  is- 
sue forth  in  irresistible  might,  at  the  head 
of  his  legions,   to  conquer  Egypt,  and 
march  in  triumph  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
There  is  grandeur  in  the  wildness  of 
such  an  ambition  ;  and  the  romance  and 
imaginativeness  of  his  disposition  aid  the 
solid,  daring,  and  practicid  character  of 
his  genius,  in  setting   the  trae  heroic 
stamp  upon  the  extraordinary  career  of 
King  Theodore. 


IN  A  GONDOLA. 
{BuffffesUd  by  3Undeluohn''8  AndanU  in  Q  nUnor^  Book  /.,  LMl  6,  qfih€  "  Liider  ohne  Fortefk*0 


In  Venice !   This  night  so  deliciooa — its  air 

Full  of  moonlight  and  passionate  snatches  of  son^. 
And  quick  cries,  and  perfume  of  romances,  which  uirong 
To  my  brain,  as  I  steal  down  this  marble  sea-stair, 

And  my  gondola  comes. 
And  I  hear  the  slow,  rhythmical  sweep  of  the  oar 

Drawing  near  and  more  near — and  the  noise  of  the  prow«- 
And  the  sharp,  sudden  splash  of  her  stoppage — and  now 
I  step  in ;  we  are  off  o'er  the  street^s  heaymg  floor, 

As  my  gondola  glides 
Away,  past  these  palaces  silent  and  dark. 

Looming  ghostly  and  grim  o'er  their  bases,  where  clings 
Rank  seaweed  that  gleams  flecked  with  light  as  it  swings 
To  the  plash  of  the  waves,  where  they  reach  the  tide-mark 
On  the  porphyry  blocks — with  a  song  full  of  dole, 
A  forlorn  barcarole, 
Ab  my  gondola  glides. 

n. 

And  the  wind  seems  to  sigh  through  that  lattice  rust-gnawn 
A  low  dirge  for  the  past ;  the  sweet  past  when  it  played 
In  the  pearl-braided  hair  of  some  beauty,  who  stayea 
But  one  shrinking  half-minute — her  mantle  close-drawn 
O'er  the  swell  of  her  bosom  and  cheeks  passion-pale. 
Ere  her  lover  came  by,  and  they  kissed.    "  They  are  clay. 
Those  fire-hearted  men  with  the  re^al  pulse-play ; 
They  are  dust  I "  sighs  the  wind  with  its  whisper  of  wail: 
'*  Those  women  snow-pure,  flower-sweet,  passion-pale ! " 
And  the  waves  make  reply  with  their  song  full  of  dole. 
Their  forlorn  barcarole, 
Ab  my  gondola  glides. 
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Ihut — ^those  lovers  t    But  Love  ever  lives,  ever  new. 

Still  the  same :  so  we  shoot  into  bustle  and  lights 
«  And  lamps  from  the  festal  casinos  stream  bright 

On  the  ripples—^and  here's  the  Rlalto  in  view ; 
And  black  gondolas,  spirit-like,  cross  or  slide  past, 

And  the  gondoliers  cry  to  each  other :  a  song 

Far  away,  from  sweet  voices  in  tune,  dies  along 
The  waters  moon-silvered.     So  on  to  Uie  vast 
Shadowy  span  of  an  arch  where  the  oar-echoes  leap 

Through  chill  gloom  from  the  marble ,  then  moonlight  once  more. 

And  laughter  and  strum  of  ^tars  from  the  shore. 
And  sonorous  bass-music  of  bells  booming  deep 

From  St  Mark'a    Still  those  waves  with  their  song  fall  of  dole, 
Their  forlorn  barcarole. 
As  my  gondola  glides. 

IV. 

Here  the  night  is  voluptuous  with  odorous  sighs 
From  verandahs  o'erstarred  with  dim  jessamine  flowers, 
Their  still  scent  deep-stirred  by  the  tremulous  showers 

Of  a  nightingale's  notes  as  his  song  swells  and  dies— 
'  While  my  gondola  glides. 

V. 

Dust — ^those  lovers  1 — ^who  floated  and  dreamed  long  a^o, 

Gazed  and  languished  and  loved,  on  these  waters — ^where  I 

Float  and  dream  and  ^aze  up  in  the  still  summer  sky 
Whence  the  great  stars  look  down — as  they  did  long  a^ ; 
Where  the  moon  seems  to  dream  with  my  dreaming — a!sc-hid 

In  a  eossamer  veil  of  white  cirrhus — then  breaks 

The  dream-spell  with  a  pensive  half-smile,  as  she  wakes 
To  new  splendor.    But  lo  I  while  I  mused  we  have  slid 
From  the  open — the  stir — down  a  lonely  lane-way 

Into  hush  and  dark  shadow :  fresh  smells  of  the  sea 

Ck)me  cool  from  beyond ;  a  faint  lamp  mistily 
Hints  fair  shafts  and  quaint  arches,  in  crumbling  decay ; 

And  the  waves  still  break  in  with  their  song  full  of  dole. 
Their  forlorn  barcarole. 
As  my  gondola  glides. 

VI. 

Then  the  silent  lagune  stretched  away  through  the  night. 

And  the  stars — and  the  fairy-like  city  behmd, 

Domes  and  spires  rising  spectral  ana  dim:  till  the  mind 
Becomes  tranced  in  a  vague,  subtle  maze  of  delight ; 
And  I  float  in  a  dream,  lose  the  present — or  seem 

To  have  lived  it  before.    Then  a  sense  of  deep  bliss. 

Just  to  breathe— to  exist— in  a  night  such  as  this. 
Just  to  feel  what  I  feel,  drowns  all  e&e.    But  the  gleam 
Of  the  lights,  as  we  turn  to  the  city  once  more. 

And  the  music,  and  clangor  of  bells  boomins  slow, 

And  this  consummate  vision,  St  Mark's  1 — ^the  star-fflow 
For  a  background — crowns  all.    Then  I  step  out  on  shore: 

The  Piazzetta  I  my  life-dream  accomplished  at  last, 
f  As  my  gondola  goes). 
I  am  Iiere :  here  alone  with  Uie  ^host  of  the  Past  1 
But  the  waves  still  break  in  with  their  song  full  of  dole. 
Their  forlorn  barcarole, 
As  my  gondola  goes ; 
And  the  pulse  of  the  oar  swept  through  silvery  spray 
Dies  away  in  the  gloom,  dies  away,  dies  away — 
Dies  away— dies  away 1 

AVBIOLUS  PABAOXLBUa.     * 
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INTERNAL    CONDITION    OF  AUSJRIA. 

Most  Englishmen  are  beginning  to 
suspect  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  actual 
symptoms  of  the  sick  Austrian  man  is 
significant  less  of  convalescence  than  of 
collapse.  It  may  be  less  generally  known 
that  his  days  are  threatened,  not  only  by 
political  troubles,  but  also  by  complica- 
tions of  a  sort  likely  to  put  his  case  be- 
yond the  reach  of  mere  diplomatic  diach- 
ylon. Six  years  of  quasi-liberal  govern- 
ment have  done  little  to  better  the  mate- 
rial prospects  of  the  Empire.  Public  ex- 
penditure has  grown  without  a  corre- 
spondmg  increase  in  the  sources  of  legit- 
imate revenue.  New  Ossas  have  been 
heaped  on  the  old  Pelions  of  taxation 
and  debt  Agriculture  languishes,  and 
landed  property  is  falling  in  value.  Al- 
most every  important  branch  of  trade, 
industry,  and  commerce  suffers  stagna- 
tion and  decay.  Despite  her  boundless 
command  of  the  sinews  of  national  pow- 
er and  wealth,  Austria  is  smitten  with  a 
malady  that  has  fastened  on  her  vitals. 
Skalitz  and  Sadowa  were  sword  -  cuts 
from  which  her  diseased  frame  might 

Eerhaps    easily  recover.      Poverty  and 
ankruptcy  aie  wounds  which  have  par- 
alyzed healthier  bodies  than  hers. 

Evils  of  this  class,  and  all  the  cohort 
of  woes  which  follow  in  their  train,  have 
doubtless  been  complicated  by  the  de- 
stnictive  incidents  of  the  late  war.  But, 
looking  to  the  simple  statistical  aspect  of 
things,  what  is  true  now  would  still  have 
been  true,  if  in  a  less  aggravated  degree, 
had  the  Giant  Mountains  never  echoed  to 
the  ring  of  the  Zundnadelgewehr.  At 
the  close  of  last  year  the  sum  annually 
owing  to  the  public  creditors  of  Austria, 
under  the  joint  head  of  ordinaiy  nationid 
debt  and  land  redemption  dues,  was 
computed  by  the  officisd  Commission  of 
Control  at  above  fourteen  and  a  half 
millions  sterling.  The  fiscal  receipts  of 
the  Empire  have,  on  an  average  of  re- 
cent years,  reached  the  nominal  amount 
of  forty  millions  sterling  per  annum. 
There  has  been  a  mean  annual  deficit  of 
about  eight  millions  sterling,  for  which  it 
has  been  sought,  not  always  with  suc- 
cess, to  provide  by  foreign  loans.  The 
charge  for  the  army  and  navy  being  only 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expendi- 


ture, no  considerable  relief  can  be  expect- 
ed from  reductions  in  the  item  of  defence. 
Austrian  financiers  have,  in  fact,  been  un- 
able to  suggest  any  effectual  diminution 
of  the  burdens  thus  increasingly  incurred, 
which  press  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Em- 
pire with  a  weight  utterly  disproportion- 
ate to  the  means  of  payment  AH  authori- 
ties agree  that  existing  charges  must  be  re- 
duced, and  there  are  not  wanting  intelli- 
gentAustrian  statesmen  who  think  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  taxes  will  have 
to  be  collected  at  the  bayonefs  point. 
But  resistance  has,  in  truth,  already  be- 
gun. The  returns  of  the  arrears  of  direct 
taxation  go  far  to  elucidate  this  matter. 
The  amount  at  present  levied  in  Austria 
under  the  head  of  direct  taxation  should 
be  £12,500,000,  or  very  nearly  the  sum 
paid  by  so  much  richer  a  country  as 
France.  Now  the  arrears  in  question 
were  £1,500,000  in  1862,  £2,000,000  in 
1863,  £2,600,000  in  1864— above  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  defalcations 
of  particular  provinces  were  reckoned  at 
twenty-seven,  thirty-eight,  and  forty  per 
cent  Even  in  the  most  favored  parts  of 
the  Empire  arrear  is  the  rule.  Vienna 
itself  is  generally  behindhand  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  a 
result  which  will  surprise  no  one  who 
has  looked  into  the  inner  life  of  that  glit- 
tering but  almost  bankrupt  city. 

Austrian  agriculture  is  in  the  condition 
natural  for  a  country  where  capital  for 
improvements  cannot  be  obtained  unless 
at  ruinous  rates  (and  hardly  even  then), 
where  roads,  railroads,  and  water  com- 
munications are  so  deficient  that  produce 
often  rots  upon  the  ground.  During  the 
last  Hungarian  famine  it  actually  hap- 
pened that,  while  the  people  of  one  dis- 
trict were  dying  of  hunger,  in  another 
and  neighboring  district  swine  were 
turned  into  the  fields  to  save  the  waste 
of  the  surplus  com.  In  Hungary  real 
property  has  been  selling  within  the  last 
five  years  at  a  third  of  its  former  value. 
A  similar  decline  is  observed  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  while  in  the  more 
prosperous  central  crown  lands  good  es- 
tates are  often  brought  to  the  hammer 
without  finding  a  bidder.  Small  pro- 
prietors and  peasants  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  obliged  to  sell  their  little  holdings  in 
order  to  pay  arrears  of  taxation,  since  it 
is  difficult  to  raise  even  a  few  florins  by 
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way  of  loan  or  mortgage.  Comparing 
the  case  of  Austrian  agriculture  with  that 
of  France,  it  is  notewoithy  that  in  Aus- 
tria the  State  takes  above  twenty-six  per 
cent  of  the  net  returns  from  produce, 
against  eight  per  cent,  in  France.  In 
France  the  average  value  of  an  acre  of  land 
is  forty  pounds,  in  Austria  nine.  Yet, 
whereas  the  French  acre  pays  thirteen 
shillings  to  the  State,  in  Austria  the  de- 
duction is  about  thirteen  shillings  and 
sixpence.  Again,  Austrian  agricultural 
profits  are  liable  to  further  subtractions 
by  reason  of  that  insecurity  of  outdoor 
property  which,  except  near  the  greater 
towns,  prevails  over  the  Empire.  It  is 
a  characteristic  fact  that  there  are  dis- 
tricts devoted  to  orchard  and  garden  cul- 
ture where  heavy  losses  of  produce  are 
every  year  sustained  from  depredators 
organized  under  a  regular  system  of 
Austrian  dacoitee. 

There  seems,  then,  little  prospect  that 
the  successors  of  Count  Larisch  will  be  able 
to  apply  the  screw^here.  But  the  £14,500,- 
000  above  given  as  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  falls  far  short  of  the  yearly 
total  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise 
hereafter  on  account  of  this  chapter  of 
the  Budget  There  will  be  another  an- 
nual million  on  account  of  the  so-called 
French  loan  of  1865  ;  besides  the  inter- 
est on  the  loans  which  will  be  wanted  for 
squaring  the  war  balance  of  1866,  and 
indemnifying  the  railroad  companies  and 
the  Northern  provinces  for  the  losses 
incun-ed  during  the  Prussian  invasion. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  loud  cry  for  roads, 
canals,  harboi-s,  and  other  public  works, 
which,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  construct- 
ed at  the  cost  of  the  Treasury.  From 
Italy  Austria  receives,  it  is  true,  a  tem- 
porary financial  lift ;  but,  looking  to  the 
before-named  items,  the  Empire  will 
hardly  put  its  ledger  straight  without 
adding  to  the  national  debt  another 
£3,000,000  of  annual  charge.  Even  be- 
fore the  late  war,  Austrian  financiers 
took  a  hopeless  view  of  the  future  of 
their  country.  The  language  held  for 
some  time  past  by  the  money  kings 
of  Vienna  has  consistently  pointed  to 
bankruptcy  as  the  only  possible  issue 
from  present  troubles.  They  do  not 
recommend  insolvency  as  a  resource,  but 
they  contemplate  it  as  a  leap  that  must 
be  taken  under  <'  necessity's  sharp  pinch." 


Even  official  optimism  does  not  dare  to 
be  confident,  and  is  contented  with  a  thin 
pretence  of  hoping  against  hope.  Re- 
spectable brokers  generally  advise  their 
clients  to  avoid  serious  investment  in  the 
Austrian  funds,  alleging  that  the  reduo- 
tioh  of  interest  from  five  to  three  or  two 
per  cent  is  a  mere  question  of  time. 

The  contemplation  of  commercial  and 
industrial  figures  gives  no  better  ground 
for  comfort.  Before  1848  the  Austrian 
Government  neglected,  if  it  did  not  pro- 
scribe, inquiry  into  such  vulgar  details. 
The  Chancery  of  State  exhibited  a  laud- 
able energy  in  foiling  impertinent  efforts 
to  foist  a  sixteenth  quarter  into  a  heraldic 
shield,  and  lefl  to  private  ingenuity  the 
virretched  arithmetic  of  sugar,  iron,  and 
ships.  Afler  the  revolution,  the  Imperial 
officials  were  compelled  to  compile  for 
publication  the  facts  so  long  ignored,  and 
the  present  results,  though  they  amount 
only  to  a  beginning,  are  creditable  enough 
to  Boeotian  brains.  Five  years  ago  the 
exports  and  imports  were  ordered  to  be 
valued  on  a  new  system.  This  move, 
added  to  the  violent  and  pei*petual  pertur- 
bations ef  the  Austrian  exchanges,  makes 
a  comparison  of  present  and  past  mercan- 
tile ti*ansactions  a  very  obscure  equation, 
even  to  persons  whose  familiarity  with 
the  necessary  technicalities  enables  them 
to  check  the  subtle  shifts  of  statistical 
cookery.  The  foreign  trade  has  a  ten- 
dency to  advance  at  a  rate  of  about  four 
per  cent,  per  annum,  when  no  specially 
disturbing  causes  interfere.  This  ad- 
vance, however,  is  partly  nominal,  being 
dependent  on  fluctuations  in  the  foreign 
exchanges.  The  whole  amount  may  be 
taken  at  £32,000,000  for  exporte,  and 
£24,000,000  for  imports.  Setting  these 
results  against  those  noted  for  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  exports  of  Austria, 
population  being  taken  into  account,  are 
smaller  than  those  of  Turkey  and  Portu- 
gal ;  the  imports  rank  below  those  of 
Turkey  and  Spain.  While  exports  grow, 
imports  steadily  decrease.  Some  persons 
maintain  that  the  balance  is  paid  by  a 
huge  clandestine  importation  across  the 
Bohemian  frontier.  However  this  may 
be,  Austrian  statisticians  concur  in  de- 
claring the  consuming  powers  of  the  Em- 
pire to  have  diminished  of  late  years. 
From  the  octroi  returns  and  other  sources 
of  evidence  it  is  gathered  that  the  an- 
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naal  scale  of  consumption  prevailing  in 
the  Empire  for  meat,  sugar,  coffee,  iron, 
cotton,  and  beer,  is  lower  than  that  which 
prevailed  some  few  years  ago.    A  glance 
at  the  sums  paid  as  Yerzehrungs-steuer 
at  the  barriers  of  the  so-called  '^  closed 
towns "  shows  that  in  many  of  these  re- 
duced rates  of  expenditure  are  now  the 
order  of  the  day.    In  Vienna  itself,  de- 
spite increase  of  population,  the  amount 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  brought  across 
the  lines  remains  at  a  stationary  figure. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  any  great  branch 
of  industry  is    in    a  flourishing  state. 
Wages,  prices,  rents,  and  accumulation, 
are  on  the  wane.    Large  exports  are 
made  under  some  heads,  but  some  of 
these  consignments   represent  business 
transacted  on  barely  remunerative  terms. 
The  whole  circle  of  mining  industry  is 
suffering  complete  stagnation.    Even  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  the  match- 
less iron  of  Styria  and  Carinthia  is  declin- 
ing.  The  sugar  industry  yields  on  a  large 
scale,  but  its  profits  are  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  excise  of  twelve  shil- 
lings the  hundred  weight.     Similar  com- 
plaints are  rife  among  the  distiUers,  and 
even  the  brewers  have  heavy  grievances 
to  tell.    Perhaps  the  only  branches  of 
manufacture  that  ai'o  tolerably  flourish- 
ing are  those  of  paper,  leather,  glass, 
pipes,  canes,  and,  in  general,  the  orna- 
mental sorts  of  Vienna  handiwork.    The 
introduction  of  free  trade,  guaranteed  to 
take  effect  hereafter  under  Lord  Bloom- 
field's  Commercial  Treaty,   may  event- 
ually exercise  a  beneficial  influence  by 
causing  the  abandonment  of  much  enter- 
prise that  now  rests  on  the  artificial  basis 
of  protection.     But  the  pressure  of  such 
a  transition,  though  ultimately  advantage- 
ous, will  tell  heavily  among  a  people 
peculiarly  destitute  of  industrial  mtelli- 
gence  and  energy.     And  years  must  roll 
by,  even  under  the  most  fortunate  politi- 
cal system,  before  Croats  and  Czechs  can 
])roduce  and  consume  on  anything  like 
the  ordinary  European  scale.    Nor  would 
it  be  wise  to  expect  too  much  from  the 
advent  of  that  foreign  capital  which  alone, 
as  Austrians  truly  say,  can  develop  the 
dormant  energies  of  the  Empire.     Gold 
will  not  flow  freely  to  lands  where  revo- 
lution is  a  daily  menace,  where  the  tax- 
gatherer  takes  away  the  profits  of  stock, 
where  speculation  is  hampered  by  usury 


laws  and  the  other  cobwebs  of  an  abamd 
commercial  code. 


London  Qaarterlj  Be?iev. 

SWINBURNE  AND  HIS  APOLOGIST. 

We  are  getting  pretty  well  tured  of  the 
question   of  Mr.  Swinburne's   indecen- 
cies and  profanides ;  but  Mr.  Swinburne 
is  a  strong  man,  sure  to  make  his  mark^ 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  when  a 
writer  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  abilities  comes  for- 
ward in  his  defence,  one  is  bound  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  plea,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral considerations  on  which  it  is  foonded. 
In  doing  so  in  the  present  case,  we  are 
fortunately  enabled  to  speak  with  respect- 
fulness of  the  tone  adopted  by  the  advo- 
cate.   Mr.  Kossetti  has  had  a  difficolt 
task  to  perform ;  but  he  has  performed  it 
in  the  very  best  spirit — ^in  a  much  better 
spirit,  indeed,  than  Mr.  Swinburne  con- 
ducted his  own  defence.    This  is  per^ 
haps  but  natural.    We  know  of  old  that 
he  who  is  hib  own  lawyer  has  a  fool 
for  his  client ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
great  intellectual  powers,  Mr.  Swinburne, 
in  his  recent  pamphlet,  narrowly  escaped 
placing  himself  in  that  undignified  posi- 
tion.    He  fairly  lost    his  temper,  and 
<'  called  names  "  with  all  the  volubility  of 
a  scold.  A  large  part  of  his  remonstrance 
with  the  critics  was  altogether  beude  the 
question ;  and  one  could  not  but  feel  that 
something  better  might  have  been  done, 
even  for  his  unfortunate  case,  by  an  *'  out- 
sider "  of  ability  and  good  manners.  That 
something  has  been  effected  by  Mr.  Roa- 
settL     We  do  not  agree  with  his  reason- 
ing, nor  see  the  least  occasion  for  modify- 
ing the  opinions  we  have  already  uttered 
on  the  moral  obliquities  of  the  Poemt 
and  Ballads ;  but  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  critic  writes  with  great  candor 
and  fairness,  that  he  does  not  insult  those 
who  think  differently,  that  he  outrages 
no  principles  of  decency  himself  and 
that  he  conducts  his  argument  through- 
out like  a  gentleman  'who  has  sometMng 
to  say  which  the  general  public  may  not 
be  disposed  to  accept,  but  which  it  is  as 
well  that  they  should  hear  stated,  and 
which  is  accordingly  stated  in  the  way 
least  offensive  to  foregone  condufflionfl. 
For  our  part,  we  are  willing  to  have  all 
opinions  discussed,  when  uiey  are  dig- 
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cussed  in  this  mood.  We  will  place  ab- 
solutely no  limits  on  the  freedom  of  hon- 
est debate ;  but  poetry  is  not  a  debating 
club  at  all,  and  when  it  descends  to  the 
merest  incitement  of  animal  passion,  or 
the  wildest  ravings  against  the  order  of 
things,  and  claims  to  do  this  on  the  score 
pf  human  freedom,  we  must  use  our  own 
freedom  to  say  that  it  is  no  better,  mor- 
ally, than  the  literature  contemplated  in 
Lord  Campbell's  act,  however  much  it 
may  be  illuminated  by  the  baleful  fires 
of  a  genius  not  wholly  sane. 

Mr.  Rossetti's  criticism  was  originally 
written  for  the  North  Ameincan  Review; 
but.,  that  publication  having  already  ex- 
pressed a  different  opinion  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's poetic  powers,  it  became  inadmis- 
sible, and  its  author  at  once  determined 
on  publishing  it  in  the  form  of  a  small 
separate  volume.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  JMr. 
Rossetti's  friend  ;  but  that  fact — though 
it  may  be  fairly  taken  into  the  account — 
does  not  seriously  prejudice  the  critic's 
judgment,  as  he  has  not  written  in  the 
manner  of  a  partisan.  He  is  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  genius  of  this  the  young- 
est of  the  veritable  poets ;  but  he  gees 
his  faults,  and  regrets,  though  he  too 
readily  palliates,  the  moral  corruptions 
of  the  Poems  and  Ballads.  Of  the  lat- 
ter work  he  says  :  "  We  are  ceitainly 
far  from  justifying  Mr.  Swinburne's 
course  in  publishing  to  a  world  which 
was  pretty  well  known  not  to  want  them 
such  performances  as  '  Dolores,'  '  Frago- 
letta,'  and  some  others ;  to  have  done  so 
was  both  a  miscalculation  and  an  incon- 
venancey  for  which  he  has  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  which  might  have  been  fore- 
seen ;  "  and  dissent  is  expressed  (though 
somewhat  mildly)  from  the  really  absurd 
argument  of  a  contemporary,  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  is  a  very  moral  writer,  be- 
cause he  shows  the  bitter  retribution  which 
attends  on  vicious  indulgence.  Both 
his  immoralities  and  his  blasphemies  are 
therefore  disavowed  by  Mr.  Rossetti,  who 
must,  accordingly,  not  be  identified  with 
either.  But  it  s'eems  to  us  that  ho  has 
endeavored  to  explain  away  too  much, 
and  there  are  passages  in  his  vindication 
(if  that  is  the  proper  word  to  apply  to  it) 
which  appear  to  amount  to  an  assertion 
of  the  right  of  genius  to  do  whatever  it 
will,  by  virtue  of  its  exceptional  powers. 
We  are  told  that  the  poem  bearmg  the 


name  of  "  Anaotoria  "  is  "  one  of  the  most 
glorious  exhibitions  of  fervent  imagina- 
tion and  poetic  execution  "  in  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's last  volume.  No  doubt,  the  pow- 
er and.  poetry  of  that  unfortunate  pro- 
duction are  extraordinary ;  but  how  the 
word  "  glorious  '*  can  be  applied  to  it,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Rossetti  himself  goes  on  to  say :  "  The 
Lesbian  loves  of  Sappho  are  not  germane 
to  the  modern  mind  :  let  them  by  all 
means  remain  un-germane.  Yet  let  not 
the  artificer  or  the  student  of  poetry  be  a 
inark  for  the  mere  mud  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury high-roads,  if  some  elective  affinity 
prompts  him  to  penetrate  somewhat 
further  than  parson  or  pedagogue  into 
moods  of  mind  and  abeiTations  of  pas- 
sion which  were  vital  enough  to  some  of 
the  great  of  old,  however  dead  and  pu- 
trescent they  may  now  most  legitimately 
have  become."  We  conceive  that  Mr. 
Rossetti  has  here  quite  misunderstood 
the  question  at  issue.  The  critics  and 
the  public  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  elective  affini- 
ties," as  such.  If  he  derives  pleasure  in 
private  fi'om  inquiring  into  Lesbian  loves, 
no  one  has  a  right  to  say  anything  about 
it ;  but  if  he  comes  out  into  the  public 
ways,  and  exposes  "dead  and  putres- 
cent" matter,  he  must  expect  to  be  told 
that  he  is  making  a  nuisance  of  himself, 
and  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  some  peo- 
ple use  rather  strong  expressions  of  dis- 
gust. A  vigorous  objection  to  a  stink  held 
up  to  our  noses  under  pretence  of  offering 
a  bouquet,  can  hardly,  with  justice,  be 
described  as  the  pelting  of  an  innocent 
man  with  mud.  Surely,  if  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  a  right  to  publish  obscenities  which 
even  his  friend  considers  objectionable, 
it  would  be  hard  to  deny  others  the  right 
of  saying  that  such  conduct  is  a  literary 
offence.  It  is  indeed  as  much  an  offence 
in  art  as  in  morals.  Poetry  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  "dead  and  putres- 
cent" subjects.  It  is  concerned  with 
life,  energy,  health,  and  beauty ;  and  for 
a  poet  to  employ  himself  in  raking  up 
forgotten  abominations,  is  a  degradation 
of  his  genius,  no  less  than  an  outrage  on 

fenerally  accepted  canons  of  decency, 
peaking  of  a  French  poet  of  extrava- 
gant immorality — ^Baudelaire — ^Mr.  Ros- 
setti says :  "  With  squeamishness,  wheth- 
er applied  to  the  criticism  of  a  Baude- 
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laire,  Swinburne,  or  any  other  man  of 
genius,  we  have  no  sympathy  "  (nor  have 
we) ;  "  but,  as  to  approval,  we  must,  with 
Newman  Noggs's  barber,  *  draw  the  line 
somewhere,'  and  we  draw  it  before  Bau- 
delaire." Well,  opinions  differ :  we  draw 
it  before  Mr.  Swinburne's  insanities.  Mr. 
Rossetti's  plea  that  his  friend  has  no 
ideas  of  morals  whatever — that  he  is  sim- 
ply negative  on  the  subject,  recognizing 
no  sort  of  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong — is  effectually  barred  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's own  pamphlet  in  reply  to  his 
critics.  He  there  accuses  his  accusers  of 
'*  unspeakable  foulnesses  "  of  imagination 
in  conceiving  anything  wrong  of  such 
poems  as  those  which  have  provoked  so 
much  opposition  ;  so  that  it  is  evident  he 
has  a  standard  of  some  kind,  though  we 
admit  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover, 
or  even  guess,  its  nature. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  relig- 
ious views,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Rossetti 
that  they  amount  to  a  belief  in  some  Su- 
preme Intelligence  who  takes  a  frightful 
pleasure  in  torturing  and  tyrannizing 
over  his  creatures ;  but  a  poem  is  not 
the  proper  place  for  entering  on  such 
grave  and  momentous  matters,  and  mere 
reviling  neither  proves  nor  disproves  any- 
thing, while  causing  needless  pain  and 
exasperation. 

We  trust  we  have  now  done  with  this 
distressing  controversy ;  and,  in  dismiss- 
ing Mr.  Rossetti's  essay,  will  only  add 
that  we  cordially  agree  with  all  the  au- 
thor says,  on  literary  grounds,  of  the 
power  of  Mr.  Svvinbunie's  genius. 


North  British  Review. 

KEBLE  AND  "THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.*' 

The  closing  chapter  of  Lockhart's  Life 
of  Scott  begins  with  these  words :  "  We 
read  in  Solomon,  *The  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness,  and  a  stranger  doth 
not  intermeddle  with  his  joy;'  and  a 
wise  poet  of  our  own  time  thus  beau- 
tifully expands  the  saying : 

*  Why  should  we  faint  and  fear  to  live  alone, 
Since  all  alone,  so  Ileaven  has  willed,  we 

die, 
Nor  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our 

own, 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or 

sigh.' " 


On  glancing  at  the  footnote  to  see  who 
the  wise  poet  of  our  own  time  might 
be,  the  reader  saw  the  name  of  Keble 
and  The  Christian  Year.  To  many  in 
Scotland  this  was  the  earliest  intimation 
of  the  existence  of  the  poet,  and  the 
work  that  has  immortalized  him.  On 
obtaining  a  copy  of  The  Christian  Year, 
and  studying  it,  readers  could  not  but  be 
sti-uck  by  a  lyric  here  and  there,  which 
opened  a  new  vein,  and  struck  a  note 
of  meditative  feeling,  not  like  anything 
they  had  heard  before.  But  the  little 
book  contained  much  that  was  strange 
and  unintelligible,  some  things  even  start- 
ling. Very  vague  were  the  rumors  which 
at  that  time  reached  Scotland  of  the 
author.  Men  said  he  belonged  to  a 
party  of  Churchmen  who  were  making 
a  great  stir  in  Oxford,  and  leavening  the 
University  with  a  kind  of  thought  which 
was  novel,  and  supposed  to  be  dangerous. 
The  most  definite  thing  said  was  that  the 
new  school  had  a  general  Romanizing 
tendency.  But  this  must  be  a  mistake 
or  strange  exaggeration.  Folly  and  sen- 
timentalism  might  no  doubt  be  for  a  time 
in  vogue  at  Oxford.  But  as  for  Roman- 
ism, the  revival  of  such  antiquated  non- 
sense was  simply  impossible  in  this  en- 
lightened nineteenth  century.  Such  was 
the  kind  of  talk  that  went  on  when 
Scott's  Life  appeared  in  1838.  For»more 
exact  information,  young  men  who  were 
inquisitive  had  to  wait,  till  a  few  years 
later  gave  them  opportunities  of  seeing 
for  themselves,  and  cominginto  persond 
contact  with  what  was  actually  going  on 
in  Oxford. 

It  was  a  strange  experience  for  a 
young  man  trained  anywhere,  much  more 
for  one  bom  and  bred  in  Sootland,  an4 
trained  within  The  Elrk,  to  enter  Ox- 
ford when  the  religious  movement  was 
at  its  height  He  found  himself  all  at 
once  in  the  midst  of  a  system  of  teach- 
ing which  unchurched  himself  and  all 
whom  he  had  hitherto  known.  In  sim- 
plicity he  had  believe4  that  spiritual  re- 
ligion was  a  thing  of  the  heart,  and  that 
neither  Episcopacy  nor  Presbytery  availed 
anything.  But  here  were  men — able, 
learned,  devout-minded  men — maintain- 
ing that  outward  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
of  the  very  essence,  and  that,  where  these 
were  not,  there  was  no  true  Christianity. 
How  could  men,  such  as  these  were  re- 
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pvJited  to  be,  really  go  back  themselves 
and  try  to  lead  others  back  to  what  were 
but  the  beggarly  elements !  It  was  all 
very  perplexing,  not  to  say  irritating. 
However,  there  might  be  something 
more  behind  which  a  young  man  could 
not  understand.  So  he  would  wait  and 
see  what  he  would  see.  Soon  he  came 
to  know  that  the  only  portions  of  Oxford 
society  unaffected  by  the  new  influence 
were  the  two  extremes.  The  older  dons, 
that  is,  the  heads  of  houses,  and  the 
senior  tutors,  were  unmoved  by  it,  ex- 
cept to  opposition.  The  whole  younger 
half  of  the  undergraduates  generally  took 
no  part  in  it.  But  the  great  body  that 
lay  between  these  extremes — that  is,  most 
of  the  younger  fellows  of  colleges,  and 
most  of  the  scholars  and  elder  undergrad- 
uates, at  least  those  of  them  who  read  or 
thought  at  all — were  in  some  way  or  other 
busy  with  the  new  questions.  When  in 
time  the  new-comer  came  to  know  some 
of  the  men  who  sympathized  with  the 
movement,  the  first  impression  was  of 
something  constrained  and  artificial  in 
their  manners  and  deportment.  High 
character  and  ability  many  of  them  were 
said  to  have;  but  to  a  chance  ob- 
server it  seemed  that,  in  as  far  as  their 
system  had  moulded  them,  it  had  made 
them  the  opposite  of  natural  in  their 
views  of  things,  and  in  their  whole  men- 
tal attitude.  You  almost  longed  for 
some  free  breath  of  mountain  air  to 
sweep  away  the  stifling  atmosphere  that 
was  about  you.  This  might  come  partly 
no  doubt  from  the  feelmg  with  which 
you  knew  that  these  men  must  from 
their  system  regard  you,  and  all  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  outside  of  their 
sacred  pale.  Not  that  they  ever  ex- 
pressed such  views  in  your  hearing. 
Good  manners,  as  well  as  their  habitual 
reserve,  forbade  this.  But,  though  they 
did  not  say  it,  you  knew  quite  well  what 
they  felt.  And  if  at  any  time  the 
"  young  barbarian  "  Fput  a  direct  ques- 
tion, or  made  a  remark  which  went 
straight  at  these  opinions,  they  would 
only  look  at  him,  astonished  at  his 
rudeness  and  profanity,  and  would 
shrink  into  themselves.  Now  and  then, 
however,  it  would  happen  that  some  ad- 
herent, or  even  leading  man  of  the  move- 
ment, more  frank  and  outspoken  than 
the  rest,  would  deign  to  speak  out  his 


principles,  and  even  to  discuss  them  with 
undergraduates  and  controversial  Scots. 
If  to  him  urging  the  necessity  of  Apos- 
tolic Succession,  and  the  sacerdotal  view 
of  the  Sacraments,  some  young  man 
ventured  to  reply  :  "  Well !  if  all  you 
say  be  true,  then  I  never  can  have  known 
a  Christian.  For  up  to  this  time  I  have 
lived  among  people  who  were  strangers 
to  all  these  things  which,  you  tell  me,  are 
essentials  of  Christianity.  And  I  am 
quite  sure  that,  if  I  have  never  known  a 
Christian  till  now,  I  shall  never  know 
one."  To  this  the  answer  would  prob- 
ably be:  "There  is  much  in  what  you 
say.  No  doubt  high  virtues,  veiy  like 
the  Christian  graces,  are  to  be  found 
outside  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  it 
is  a  remarkable  thing,  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  Church  history  tell  me, 
that  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  Church 
the  saintly  character  is  never  found." 
This  naive  reply  was  not  likely  to  have 
much  weight  with  the  young  listener. 
It  would  have  taken  something  stronger 
to  make  him  break  faith  with  all  that 
was  most  sacred  in  his  early  recollections. 
Beautiful  examples  of  Presbyterian  piety 
had  stamped  impressions  on  his  memoiy 
not  to  be  effaced  by  all  the  subtleties  of 
theology  or  all  the  arguments  of  the 
schools.  And  the  Church  theory  which 
began  by  disowning  these  examples 
placed  a  banier  to  its  acceptance  at  the 
very  outset 

But  however  unbelievable  their  theory, 
further  acquaintance  with  the  younger 
men  of  the  new  school,  whether  junior 
fellows  or  undergraduate  scholars,  dis- 
closed many  traits  of  character  that 
could  not  but  awaken  respect,  or  some- 
thing more.  If  there  was  about  many  of 
them  a  constraint  and  reserve  which 
seemed  unnatural,  there  was  also  in  many 
an  unworldliness  and  self-denial,  a  purity 
of  life  and  elevation  of  aim,  in  some  a 
generosity  of  pm'pose  and  depth  of  de- 
votion, not  to  be  gainsaid.  Could  the 
movement  which  produced  these  quali- 
ties, or  even  attracted  them  to  itself,  bo 
wholly  false  and  bad  1  This  movement, 
moreover,  when  at  its  height,  extended 
its  influence  far  beyond  the  circle  of  those 
who  directly  adopted  its  views.  There 
was  not  a  reading  man,  at  least  in  Oxford, 
who  was  not  more  or  less  indirectly  in- 
fluenced by  it     Only  the  very  idle  or 
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the  very  frivolous  were  wholly  proof 
against  it.  On  all  others  it  impressed 
a  sobriety  of  oonduct  and  seriousness 
not  usually  found  among  large  bodies  of 
young  men.  It  raised  the  tone  of  aver- 
age morality  in  Oxford  to  a  level  which 
perhaps  it  never  before  reached.  You 
may  caXL  it  over-wrought  and  too  highly 
strung.  Perhaps  it  was.  It  was  better, 
however,  for  young  men  to  be  so,  than  to 
be  doubters  or  cynics. 

But  if  such  was  the  general  aspect  of 
Oxford  society  at  that  time,  where  was 
the  centre  and  soul  from  which  so  mighty 
a  power  emanated  !  At  that  time  it  lay, 
and  had  for  some  years  lain,  mainly  in 
one  man — a  man  in  many  ways  the  most 
remarkable  that  England  has  seen  during 
this  century,  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able whom  the  English  Church  has  pro- 
duced in  any  century — John  Henry  New- 
man. 

The  influence  he  had  gained,  appar- 
ently without  setting  himself  to  seek  it, 
was  something  altogether    unlike  any- 
thing else  in  our  time.    A  mysterious 
veneration    had    by    degi'ees    gathered 
round  him,  till   now  it  was  almost  as 
though  some  Ambrose  or  Augustine  of 
elder  ages  had  reappeared.  He  himself  tells 
how  one  day,  when  he  was  an  undergrad- 
uate, a  friend  with  whom  he  was  walking 
in  the  Oxford  street  cried  out  eagerly, 
"  There's  Keble !  "  and  with  what  awe 
he  looked  at  him !   A  few  years,  and  the 
same  took  place  with  regard  to  himself 
In  Oriel-lane  light-hearted  undergradu- 
ates would  drop  their  voices  and  whis- 
per,  "  There's  Newman !  "  when,  head 
thrust  forward,  and  gaze  fixed  as  though 
on   some  vision   seen  only  by  himself, 
with    swift  noiseless   step  he  went  by. 
Awe  fell  on  them  for  a  moment,  almost 
as  if  it  had  been  some  apparition  that 
had  passed.      For  his  inner  circle  of 
friends,  many  of  them  younger  men,  he 
was  said  to  have  a  quite  romantic  affec- 
tion, which  they  returned  with  the  most 
ardent  devotion  and  the  intensest  faith 
in  him.     But  to  the  outer  world  he  was 
a  mystery.      What   were  the  qualities 
that  inspired  these  feelings  ?    There  was 
of  course  learning  and  refinement,  there 
was  genius,  not  indeed  of  a  philosopher, 
but  of  a  subtle  and  original  thinker,  an 
unequalled  edge  of  dialectic,  and  these 
all  glorified  by  the  imagination  of  a  poet 


And  then  there  was  the  utter  nnworldli- 
ness,  the  setting  at  naught  of  all  things 
which  men  most  prize,  that  tamdessness 
of  soul,  which  was  ready  to  essay  the  im* 
possible.     Men  felt  that  here  was 

"  One  of  that  small  transfigured  band 
Whom  the  world  cannot  tame." 

It  was  this  mysteriousness  which,  be- 
yond all  his  gifls  of  head  and  heart,  so 
strangely  fascinated  and  overawed — that 
something  about  him  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  reckon  his  course  and  take 
his  bearings,  that  soul  -  hunger  and 
quenchless  yearning  which  nothing  short 
of  the  eternal  could  satisfy.  This  deep, 
resolute  ai*dor  of  soul  was  no  doubt  an 
offence  not  to  be  forgiven  by  older  men, 
especially  by  the  wary  and  worldly-wise ; 
but  it  was  the  very  spell  which  drew  to 
him  the  hearts  of  aU  the  younger  and  the 
more  enthusiastic.  Such  was  the  impres- 
sion he  had  made  in  Oxford  just  before 
he  relinquished  his  hold  on  it.  And  if 
at  that  time  it  seemed  to  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance extravagant  and  absurd,  they  may 
have  since  learned  enough  to  make^t  plain 
to  them  that  there  was  that  about  him 
who  was  the  obect  of  it  to  justify  the  im- 
pression. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  What  actions  or 
definite  results  were  there  to  account  for 
so  deep   and  widespread  a  veneration  t 
Of  course  there  were  the  products  of  his 
pen — his  various  works,    controversial, 
theological,  religious.    But  none  of  these 
were  so  deep  in  learning  as  some  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  writings,  nor  so  widely  popular 
as  The  Chiistian  Year  ;  and  yet  both  Dr. 
Pusey  and  Mr.  Keble  were  at  that  time 
quite  second  in  importance  to  Mr.  New- 
man.    The  centre  from  which  his  power 
went  forth  was  the  pulpit  of  St  Mary's, 
with  those  wonderful  afternoon  sermons. 
Sunday  afler  Sunday,  year  by  year,  they 
went  on,  each  continuing  and  deepening 
the  impression  made  by  the  last.   As  the 
hour  interfered  with  the  dinner  hour  of 
the  colleges,  most  men  preferred  a  warm 
dinner  without  Newman's  sermon  to  a 
cold  one  with  it ;  so  the  audience  was  not 
crowded — the  large  church  little  more 
than  half  tilled.      The  service  was  very 
simple — no  pomp,  no  ritualism ;   for  it 
was  characteristic  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  movement  that  they  left  these  things 
to  the  weaker  brethren.    Their  thoughts, 
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at  all  events,  were  set  on  great  questions 
which  touched  the  heart  of  unseen  things. 
About  the  service  the  most  remarkable 
thing  was  the  beauty,  the  silver  intona- 
tion of  Mr.  Newman's  voice,  as  he  read 
the  lessons.  It  seemed  to  bring  new 
meaning  out  of  the  familiar  words.  Still 
lingers  in  memory  the  tone  with  which 
he  read,  "  But  Jerusalem  which  is  above 
is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all." 
When  he  began  to  preach,  a  stranger 
was  not  likely  to  be  much  struck,  especi- 
ally if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pulpit 
oratory  of  the  Boanerges  sort.  Here 
was  no  vehemence,  no  declamation,  no 
show  of  elaborated  argument,  so  that  one 
who  came  prepared  to  hear  a  "  great  in- 
tellectual effort "  was  almost  sure  to  go 
away  disappointed.  Indeed,  we  believe 
that  if  he  had  preached  one  of  his  St. 
Mai7's  sermons  before  a  Scotch  town 
congregation,  they  would  have  thought 
the  preacher  a  "  siUy  body."  The  delivery 
had  a  peculiarity  which  it  took  a  new 
hearer  some  time  to  get  over.  Each  sepa- 
rate sentence,  or  at  least  each  short  para- 
graph, was  spoken  rapidly,  but  with  great 
clearness  of  intonation  ;  and  then  at  its 
close  there  was  a  pause,  lasting  for  nearly 
half  a  minute ;  then  another  rapidly  but 
clearly  spoken  sentence,  followed  by 
another  pause.  It  took  some  time  to 
get  over  this,  but,  that  once  done,  the 
wonderful  charm  began  to  dawn  on  you. 
The  look  and  bearing  of  the  preacher 
were  that  of  one  who  dwelt  apart,  who, 
though  he  knew  his  age  well,  did  not 
live  in  it  From  his  seclusion  of  study, 
and  abstinence  and  prayer,  from  habitual 
dwelling  in  the  unseen,  he  seemed  to 
come  forth  that  one  day  of  the  week  to 
speak  to  others  of  the  things  he  had 
seen  and  known.  Those  who  never 
heard  him  might  fancy  that  his  sermons 
would  generally  be  about  apostolical  suc- 
cession or  rights  of  the  Church,  or 
against  Dissenters.  Nothing  pf  the 
kind.  You  might  hear  him  preach  for 
weeks  without  an  allusion  to  these  things. 
What  there  was  of  High-Church  teach- 
ing was  implied  rather  than  enforced. 
The  local,  the  temporary,  and  the  mod- 
em was  ennobled  by  the  presence  of  the 
catholic  truth  belonging  to  all  ages 
that  pervaded  the  whole.  His  power 
showed  itself  chiefly  in  the  new  and  liv- 
ing way  in  which  he  touched  old  truths, 


moral  or  spiritual,  which  all  Christians 
acknowledge,  but  most  have  ceased  to 
feel — when  he  spoke  of  "Unreal  Words," 
of  "  The  Individuality  of  the  Soul,"  of 
"  The  Invisible  World,"  of  a  "  Particu- 
lar Providence;"  or  again,  of  "The 
Ventures  of  Faith,"  "  Warfare  the  Con- 
dition of  Victory,"  "The  Cross  of 
Christ  the  Measure  of  the  World,"  "  The 
Church  a  Home  for  the  Lonely."  As  he 
spoke,  how  the  old  truth  became  new ! 
how  it  came  home  with  a  meaning  never 
felt  before!  He  laid  his  finger — ^how 
gently,  yet  how  powerfully — on  some  in- 
ner place  in  the  hearer's  heart,  and  told 
him  things  about  himself  he  had  never 
known  till  then.  Subtlest  traths  which 
it  would  have  taken  philosophers  pages 
of  circumlocution  and  big  words  to 
state,  were  dropped  out  by  the  way  in  a 
sentence  or  two  of  the  most  trans- 
parent Saxon.  What  delicacy  of  style 
yet  what  strength !  how  simple  yet  how 
suggestive!  how  homely  yet  how  re- 
fined! how  penetrating  yet  how  ten- 
der-hearted! If  now  and  then  there 
was  a  forlorn  undertone  which  at  the 
time  seemed  inexplicable,  if  he  spoke  of 
^<  many  a  sad  secret  which  a  man  dare 
not  tell  lest  he  find  no  sympathy,"  of 
"secrets  lying  like  cold  ice  upon  the 
heart,"  of  "  some  solitary  incommunicable 
grief,"  you  might  be  perplexed  at  the 
drift  of  what  he  said,  but  you  felt  all  the 
more  drawn  to  the  speaker.  To  call 
these  sermons  eloquent  would  not  be  the 
word  for  them;  high  poems  they  rather 
were,  as  of  an  inspired  singer,  or  the 
outpourings  as  of  a  prophet  rapt,  yet  self- 
possessed.  And  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  they  were  spoken,  once  you  grew 
accustomed  to  it,  sounded  like  a  fine 
strain  of  unearthly  music.  Through  the 
stillness  of  that  high  Gothic  building  the 
words  fell  on  the  ear  like  the  measured 
drippings  of  water  in  some  vast  dim 
cave.  After  hearing  these  sermons  you 
might  come  away  still  not  believing  the 
tenets  peculiar  to  the  High-Church  sys- 
tem ;  but  you  would  be  harder  than 
most  men,  if  you  did  not  feel  more  than 
ever  ashamed  of  coarseness,  selfishness, 
worldliness,  if  you  did  not  feel  the 
things  of  faith  brought  nearer  to  the 
heart. 

There  was  one  occasion  of  a  different 
kind,  when  he  spoke  from  St  Mary's  pul- 
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pit  for  the  last  time,  oot  as  Pdriah  min- 
ister, but  as  University  preacher.  It  was 
the  crisis  of  the  movement  All  Oxford 
assembled  to  hear  what  Newman  had  to  , 
say,  and  St,  Mary's  was  crowded  to  the  ' 
door.  The  subject  he  spoke  of  was  "  The 
Theory  of  Development  in  Christian  Doc- 
trine," a  subject  since  then  much  can- 1 
vassed,  but  at  that  time  new  even  to  the 
ablest  men  in  Oxford.  For  an  hour  and  , 
a  half  he  drew  out  tho  argument,  and 
perhaps  the  acuteat  there  did  not  quite 
follow  the  line  of  thought,  or  felt  weaned 
by  the  length  of  it,  illustrated  though  it 
was  by  some  startling  examples.  Such 
was  the  &mous  "  Protestantism  has  at  va- 
rious times  developed  into  Polygamy," 
or  tho  still  more  famous  "  Scripture  says 
the  Bun  moves  round  the  earth,  Science 
that  the  earth  moves,  and  the  sun  is  com- 
paratively at  rest  How  can  we  deter- 
mine which  of  these  opposite  statements 
is  true,  till  we  know  what  motion  is  1 "  , 
Few  probably  who  beard  it  have  forgot  ' 
the  tone  of  voice  with  which  ho  uttered 
the  beautiful  passage  about  music  as  the 
audible  embodiment  of  some  unknown  i 
reality  behind,  itself  coming  like  a  strain  \ 
of  splendid  music  out  of  the  heart  of  a 
-Bubtle  argument :  i 

"  There  are  seven  notes  la  the  scale ;  make 
them  fourteen;  jet  what  a  Bleudcr  oulflt  for 
so  vast  an  enterprise  i  What  science  brings 
so  much  out  of  so  Uttle  ?  Out  of  whai  poor 
elements  does  some  great  master  create  his 
new  world  I  Shall  we  say  that  all  this  exu- 
berant inventiveness  is  a  mere  ingenuity  or 
trick  of  art,  like  some  game  or  foahiou  of  the 
day,  without  reality,  without  meaning  ?  .  .  . 
Is  it  possible  that  that  inexhaustible  c vol  ation 
and  disposition  of  notes,  so  rich  yet  so  simple, 
so  Intricate  yet  bo  regulated,  so  various  yet  so 
majcEtic,  should  be  a  mere  sound  which  is 
gone  and  perishes  ?  Can  it  be  that  those  mys- 
terious Etirriuga  of  heart,  and  keen  emotions, 
and  strange  yearnings  after  we  know  not 
whit,  and  awful  impressions  from  we  know 
not  whence,  should  be  wrought  in  us  by  what 
is  UD  substantial,  and  comes  and  goes,  and  be- 
gins and  ends  in  itself?  It  is  not  so ;  It  can- 
not be.  No ;  tbey  have  escaped  from  some 
higher  sphere  ;  tbey  are  tho  outpourings  of 
eternal  harmony  in  the  medium  of  created 
sound ;  tbey  are  echoes  from  our  Ilorao ;  tbey 
are  the  voices  of  Angels,  or  tbc  Magnificat  of 
Saints,  or  the  living  laws  of  Divine  gover- 
nance, or  the  Divine  attributes ;  something 
arc  they  besides  tbemsclvea,  which  we  cannot 
compass,  which  we  cannot  utter,  though  mor- 
tal man,  and  he  perhaps  not  otlicrwisc  distin- 


Thia  was  preached  in  the  winter  of 
1843,  the  last  time  he  appeared  in  the 
University  pulpit.  His  parochial  ser- 
mons had  by  this  time  assumed  an  un- 
easy tone  which  perplexed  his  followers 
with  fear  of  change.  That  summer 
solved  their  doubt.  In  the  quiet  chapet 
of  Littlcmore  which  he  himself  hadbuilt, 
when  all  Oxford  was  absent  during  the 
long  vacation,  he  preached  his  last  An- 
glican sermon  to  tho  country  people,  and 
poured  forth  that  affecting  lament  and 
farewell  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
sermon  is  entitled  "The  Parting  of 
Friends."  The  text  was:  "Man  goeth 
forth  to  his  work  and  his  labor  until  the 
evening."  He  went  through  all  tho  in- 
stances recorded  in  the  Bible  of  hamaa 
affection  sorely  tried,  reproducing  the 
incidents  in  the  ver^  words  of  Scnptare 
— Jacob.  Hagar,  Naomi,  Jonathan  and 
David,  St,  Paul  and  the  eiders  of  Ephe- 
Bus,  and  last,  the  weeping  over  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  "  Behold,  your  house  is  left 
unto  you  desolate  " — and  then  he  bursts 
forth : 

"  A  lesson,  surely,  and  a  warning  to  OB  alt, 
in  every  place  where  He  puts  His  name,  to 
the  end  of  lime,  lest  we  be  cold  towards  His 
gifts,  or  unbelieving  towards  His  word,  or 
jealous  of  His  workings,  or  heartless  towards 
His  mercies.  ,  .  .  O  mother  of  saints!  O 
school  of  Ihe  wise  t  O  nurse  of  the  heroic !  of 
whom  went  forth,  in  wliom  have  dwelt,  mem- 
orable names  of  old,  to  spread  the  truth 
abroad,  or  to  cherish  and  illustrate  it  at  home! 
O  thou,  from  whom  surrounding  nations  lit 
their  lamps!  O  virgin  of  Israeli  wherefore 
dost  thou  cow  Bit  on  tho  ground  and  keep 
silence,  like  one  of  the  foolish  women  who 
were  without  oil  on  the  coming  of  the  bride- 
groom ?  Where  is  now  the  ruler  in  Blon,  and 
the  doctor  In  the  temple,  and  the  ascetic  on 
Carmel,  and  the  herald  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  preacher  In  tbc  market  place?  Where 
arc  thy  '  effectual  fervent  prayers '  oEfcred  In 
secret,  and  thy  alms  ahd  good  works  coming 
up  as  a  memorial  before  God  ?  How  Is  It,  O 
once  holy  place,  that  the  '  land  moumcth,  for 
the  corn  is  wasted,  the  new  wine  is  dried  up, 
the  oil  languisbelh,  because  joy  Is  withered 
away  from  tbc  sons  of  men?  '  Alas  for  the 
day!  how  do  the  beasts  groan  1  the  herds  of 
cattle  are  perplexed,  because  they  have  no  pas- 
ture ;  yea,  tho  flocks  are  made  desolate.  .  .  . 
O  my  mutUcr,  whence  Is  this  unto  thee,  that 
thou  hast  good  things  poured  upon  thea 
and  canst  not  keep  them,  and  beafest  dill- 
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dren,  yet  darest  not  own  them  ?  Why  hast 
thou  not  the  skill  to  use  their  services,  nor  the 
heart  to  rejoice  in  their  love  ?  How  is  it  that 
whatever  is  generous  in  purpose,  and  tender 
or  deep  in  devotion,  thy  flower  and  thy  prom- 
ise falls  from  thy  hosom,  and  finds  no  home 
within  thme  arms  ?  ,Who  hath  put  this  note 
upon  thee,  to  hav«  *a  miscarrying  womb, 
and  dry  breasts,'  to  be  strange  to  thine  own 
flesh,  and  thine  eye  cruel  to  thy  little  ones  ? 
Thine  own  oflspring,  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  who 
love  thee  and  would  toil  for  thee,  thou  dost 
gaze  upon  with  fear,  as  though  a  portent,  or 
thou  dost  loathe  as  an  ofiience ;  at  best  thou  dost 
but  'endure,  as  if  they  had  no  claim  but  on 
thy  p.'^'.ience,  self-possession,  and  vigilance,  to 
be  r  u  of  Ihem  as  easily  as  thou  mayest.  Thou 
makest  them  *  stand  all  the  day  idle  '  as  the 
very  condition  of  thy  bearing  with  them  ;  or 
thou  biddest  them  begone  where  they  will  be 
more  welcome,  or  thou  sellest  them  for  nought 
to  the  stranger  that  passes  by.  And  what 
wilt  thou  do  in  the  end  thereof? 

"  Scripture  is  a  refuge  in  any  trouble ;  only 
let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  seeming  to  use 
it  farther  than  is  fitting,  or  doing  more  than 
sheltering  ourselves  under  its  shadow.  It  is 
far  higher  and  wider  than  our  need,  and  it 
conceals  our  feelings  while  it  gives  expression 
to  them.  .  .  .  And  O  my  brethren,  O  kind 
and  aflectionate  hearts,  O  loving  friends, should 
you  know  any  one  whose  lot  it  has  been,  by 
writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  in  some  degree 
to  help  you  thus  to  act ;  if  he  has  ever  told  you 
what  you  knew  about  yourselves,  or  what  you 
did  not  know  ;  has  read  to  you  your  wants  and 
feelings,  and  comforted  you  by  the  very  read- 
ing; has  made  you  feel  that  there  was  a 
higher  life  than  this  daily  one,  and  a  brighter 
world  than  that  you  see ;  or  encouraged  you, 
or  sobered  you,  or  opened  a  way  to  the  inquir- 
ing, or  soothed  the  perplexed,  if  what  he  has 
said  or  done  has  ever  made  you  take  interest 
in  him,  and  feel  well  inclined  towards  him, 
remember  such  a  one  in  time  to  come,  though 
yon  hear  him  not,  and  pray  for  him,  that  in 
all  things  he  may  know  God's  will,  and  at  all 
times  he  may  be  ready  to  fulfil  it." 

Then  followed  the  resignation  of  his 
fellowship,  the  retirement  to  Littlemore, 
the  withdrawal  even  from  the  intercom'se 
of  his  friends,  the  unloosing  of  all  the 
ties  that  bound  him  to  Oxford,  the  two 
years*  pondering  of  the  step  he  was  about 
to  take — so  that  when  in  1845  he  entered 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  did  it  by  him- 
self, making  himself  as  much  as  possible 
responsibla  only  for  his  own  act,  and  fol- 
lowed by  only  one  or  two  young  friends 
who  would  not  be  kept  back.  Those  who 
witnessed  these  things,  and  knew  that, 
if  a  large  following  had  been  his  object, 
he  might,  by  leaving  the  Church  of  Eng- 
N»w  Smim— Vol  v.,  No.  2. 


land  three  years  earlier,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  have  taken  almost  all  the 
flower  of  young  Oxford  with  him,  need- 
ed no  Apologia  to  convince  them  of  his 
honesty  of  purpose.  And  the  moral 
power  his  presence  had  been  in  Oxford 
was  proved  by  nothing  more  than  by  the 
tremendous  reaction  that  followed  his 
departure  —  a  reaction  fi*om  which  we 
know  not  if  that  University  has  yet  re- 
covered. Such  was  the  impression  made 
by  that  eventful  time  on  impartial  but  not 
uninterested  spectators — on  those  who  by 
early  education  and  conviction  were  kept 
quite  aloof  from  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
High  Churchmen,  but  who  could  not  but 
be  struck  by  the  moral  quickening  which 
resulted  from  the  movement,  and  by  the 
marvellous  character  of  him  who  was  the 
soul  of  it. 

But  Dr.  Newman  himself  tells  us  that 
all  the  while  the  true  and  primary  author 
of  it  was  out  of  sight     The  Rev.  John 
Keble  was  at  a  distance  from  Oxford,  in 
his  vicarage  at  Hursley,  there  living  in 
his  own  life,  and  carrying  out  in  his  daily 
services  and  parish  ministry  those  truths 
which  he  had  first  brought  forward,  and 
Newman  had    caiiied  out,   in  Oxford. 
But  though  out  of  sight,  he  was  not  out 
of  mind.     The  Christian  Year  was  in  the 
hands  of  every  one,  even    the  young- 
est   undergraduate.      Besides  its  more 
intrinsic  qualities,  the  tone  of  it  blended 
well  with  the  sentiment  which  the  vener- 
able aspect  of  the  old  city  awakened.    It 
used  to  be  pleasing  to  try  and  locate  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Oxford  some  of  the 
descriptions  of  nature  with  which  the 
poems  are  inlaid.  During  these  yeai's,  the 
poet-priest's  figure  was  but  seldom  seen 
in  the  streets  of  Oxford  —  only  when 
some  great  question  affecting  the  Church, 
some  discussion  of  No.  90,  or  trial  of  Mr. 
Ward,  had  summoned  Convocation  to- 
gether.    Once,  if  our  memory  serves,  we 
remember  to  have  seen  him  in  the  Uni- 
versity pulpit  at  St.  Mary's,  but  his  voice 
was  not  strong,  and  did  not  reach  many 
of  the  audience.     His  service  to  his  party 
had  lain  in  another  dii*ection.    It  was  he 
who,  by  his  character,  had  first  awaken- 
ed a  new  tone  of  sentiment  in  Oxford, 
and  attracted  to  himself  whatever  else 
was  like-minded.     He  had  sounded  the 
first  note  which  woke  that  sentiment  into 
action,  and  embodied  it  in  a  party.     He 
18 
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had  kept  np,  though  from  a  distance, 
sympathetic  intercourse  with  the  chief 
actors,  counselled  and  encouraged  them. 
Above  all,  he  gave  poetry  to  the  move- 
ment, and  a  poetic  aspect  Polemics  are 
in  themselves  dreary  work.  They  do 
not  touch  the  springs  of  young  hearts. 
But  he  who,  in  the  midst  of  any  line  of 
thought,  unlocks  a  fountain  of  genuine 
poetry,  does  more  to  humanize  it,  and 
win  for  it  a  way  to  men's  affections,  than 
he  who  writes  a  hundred  volumes,  how- 
ever able,  of  controversey.  Without 
disparagement  to  the  patristic  and  other 
learning  of  the  party,  the  two  permanent 
monuments  of  genius  which  it  has  be- 
queathed to  England  may  be  said  to  be 
Newman's  Parochial  Sermons ,  and  Keble's 
Christian  Year, 

All  that  was  known  of  Keble  at  that 
time  to  the  outer  world  of  Oxford  was 
vague  and  scanty.  The  few  facts  here 
added  are  taken  from  what  has  since  been 
made  public  by  his  two  friends,  Sir  John 
Coleridge  and  Dr.  Newman — the  former 
in  his  touching  sketch,  the  latter  in  his 
Apologia.  Yet  these  facts,  though  few, 
are  well  worthy  of  attention,  both  because 
Keble' 8  character  is  more  than  his  poetry, 
and  because  his  poetiy  can  only  be  right- 
ly understood  in  the  light  of  his  chamc- 
tcr.  For  there  is  no  poet  whose  poetry 
is  more  truly  an  image  of  the  man  him- 
self, his  inner  nature,  and  his  outward 
circumstances.  His  father,  whose  name 
the  poet  bore,  was  a  country  clergyman, 
vicar  of  Coln-St.-Aldwynd's,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, but  the  house  in  which  he  lived, 
and  in  which  the  poet  was  born,  was  at 
Fairford,  three  miles  distant  from  the 
cure.  John  was  the  second  child,  and 
eldest  son  of  a  family  which  consisted  of 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  moth- 
er, Sarah  Maule,  was,  we  have  heard, 
of  Scottish  extraction.  The  father,  who 
lived  till  his  ninetieth  year,  was  a  man  of 
no  common  ability.  Of  him  his  son,  we 
are  told,  "  always  spoke  not  only  with 
the  love  of  a  son,  but  with  the  profound- 
est  reverence  for  his  goodness  and  wis- 
dom." It  would  seem  that  this  was  one 
of  the  few  clerical  homes  in  England  in 
which  the  opinions,  traditions,  and  pecul- 
iar piety  of  the  Nonjurors  lived  on  into 
the  present  century.  Unlike  most  sons 
distinguished  for  ability,  John  Keble 
never  outgrew    the  period  of  absolute 


filial  reverence,  never  questioned  a  single 
opinion  or  prepossession  which  he  had 
imbibed  from  his  father. 

Some  of  his  less  reverential  compan- 
ions used  to  think  that  this  was  an  intel- 
lectual loss  to  him.     The  father's  ability 
and  scholarship  are  proved  by  his  having 
himself  educated  his  son,  and  sent  him  up 
to  Oxford  so  well  prepared,  that  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  gained  a  Corpus  scholar- 
ship, an  honor  which  seems  then  to  have 
held  the  same  place  in  university  estima- 
tion that  Balliol  scholarships  have  long 
held  and  still  hold.     This  strictly  home 
training,  in  the  quiet  of  a  Gloucestershire 
parsonage,  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  ru- 
ral England,  under  a  roof  where  the  old 
High-Church  tradition  lived  on,  blended 
with  what  was  best  in  modem  piety, 
makes  itself  felt  in  every  line  the  poet 
wrote.     On  all  hands  one  hears  it  said 
that  there  is  no  education  like  th^  of  one 
of  the  old  English  public  schools.  For  the 
great    run  of    ordinary  boys,   whether 
quick-witted  and  competitive,    or  lazj 
and  selfish,  this  may  perhaps  be  true; 
but  for  natures  of  finer  texture,  for  all 
boys  who  have  a  decided  and  original 
bias,  how  much  is  there  that  the  rough 
handling  of  a  public  school  would  ruth- 
lessly crush  t     From  all  the  better  public 
schools  coarse  bullying,  we  know,  has 
disappeared ;  but  for  peculiarity  of  any 
kind,  for  whatever  does  not  conform  it- 
self to  their  received  standard — ^a  manly 
and  straightforward  one  we  admit — they 
have  still   but   little  tolerance.     If  Ke- 
ble had  once  imbibed  the  public-school 
spirit.  The    Christian  Year  would  either 
never  have  been  written,  or  it  would  have 
lacked  some  of  its  tenderest,  most  char- 
acteristic traits. 

But  if  he  was  fortunate  in  having  hi$ 
boy-education  at  home,  he  was  not  less 
happy  in  the  college  which  he  entered 
and  the  companions  he  there  met.  It  is 
the  happiness  of  college  life  that  a  young 
man  can  command  just  as  much  retire- 
ment and  as  much  society  as  he  pleases, 
and  of  the  kind  that  he  pleases.  All 
readers  of  Arnold's  life  will  remember 
the  picture  there  drawn  of  the  Scholar's 
Common  Room  at  Corpus,  by  one  of  the 
last  survivors,  the  venerable  Sir  J.  Cole- 
ridge. He  tells  us  that,  when  Keble 
came  into  residence,  early  in  1807,  it 
was  but  a  small  society,  numbering  6nly 
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about  twenty  tiDdergradaate  scholars,  and 
these  rather  under  the  usual  age,  who 
lived  on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  each 
other.  The  Bachelor  scholars  resided 
and  lived  entirely  with  the  undergradu- 
ates. Two  of  Keble's  chief  friends  among 
the  Corpus  scholars,  though  younger 
than  himself,  were  Coleridge,  afterwards 
Judge  Coleridge,  and  Arnold.  But  Ke- 
ble  must  have  already  graduated  before 
Arnold  came  into  residence.  Besides 
these  were  many  other  men  distinguished 
in  their  day  in  the  University,  but  less 
known  to  the  outer  world.  It  was  a  stir- 
ring time  when  Keble  was  an  under- 
gi'aduate.  News  of  the  great  Peninsular 
battles  was  arriving  from  time  to  time. 
Scott's  ti'umpet  blasts  of  poetry  were  stir- 
ring the  young  heart.  In  Corpus  Com- 
mon, as  elsewhere,  the  battles  were 
fought  over  again,  and  the  classical 
and  romantic  schools  of  poetry  were 
vehemently  discussed.  And  among 
the  more  exciting  subjects,  the  young 
scholar  Coleridge  would  insinuate  the 
stiller  and  deeper  tones  of  Words- 
worth's lyrical  ballads,  which,  then  but 
little  known,  he  had  heard  of  from  his 
great  uncle.  These  two,  Scott  and 
Wordsworth,  were  to  the  end  Keble's 
first  favorites  of  contemporary  poets,  and 
those  who  most  moulded  his  taste  and 
style.  Most  of  the  scholars  were  high 
Tories  in  Church  and  State,  great  respect- 
ers of  things  as  they  are  ;  none,  no  doubt, 
more  so  than  Keble.  The  great  ques- 
tioner of  the  prevailing  creed  was  Arnold, 
who  often  brought  down  on  his  own 
head  the  concentrated  arguments  of  the 
whole  Common  Room.  But  youth's 
genial  warmth  healed  these  undergradu- 
ate disputes,  as,  alas!  the  same  contro- 
versies could  not  be  healed  when  taken 
up  by  the  same  combatants  later  in  life. 
In  that  kindly  atmosphere  Keble*s  affec- 
tionate nature  expanded  as  a  flower  in 
the  sun.  His  was  a  temperament  to 
drink  in  to  the  full  the  two  finest  in- 
fluences of  Oxford — the  charm  of  congen- 
ial society,  and  the  romance  of  all  the  im- 
agery with  which  life  thei*e  is  surrounded. 
Even  then  Keble  seems  to  have  been 
much  the  same  in  character  as  he  was 
in  after  years  ;  so  that,  when  a  fifty-five 
years'  friendship  had  come  to  its  earthly 
close,  his  eai'ly  college  friend  could  say  of 
him :  ''It  was  the  singular  happiness  of 


his  nature,  remarkable  even  in  his  under- 
graduate days,  that  love  for  him  was  al- 
ways sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  reverence 
— reverence  that  did  not  make  the  love 
less  tender,  and  love  that  did  but  add  in- 
tensity to  the  reverence." 

In  Easter  term,  1810,  Keble  obtained 
double-first  class  honors,  and  this  success 
was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  another 
still  greater — his  election  to  an  Oriel 
Fellowship.  The  Oriel  Common  Room 
numbered  among  its  Fellows,  then  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  all  that  was 
most  distinguished  in  Oxford  for  mental 
power  and  originality.  Copleston,  Da- 
vison, Whately,  then  belonged  to  it,  and 
were  among  Keble's  electors.  Arnold, 
Newman,  Pusey,  were  soon  afterwards 
chosen  Fellows  of  the  same  college. 
"  Round  the  fire  of  the  Oriel  Common 
Room,"  we  are  told,  "  there  were  learned 
and  able,  not  rarely  subtle  and  dispu- 
tatious conversations,  in  which  this  lad 
of  nineteen  was  called  to  take  his  part 
Amid  these  he  sometimes  yearned  for 
the  more  easy,  yet  not  unintellectual,  so- 
ciety of  his  old  friends  at  Corpus."  He 
found,  no  doubt,  that  undergraduate  days 
are  more  congenial  to  warm  friendships, 
than  the  highly  rarefied  atmosphere  of  an 
intellectual  Common  Room.  Where  men 
touch  chiefly  by  the  head,  they  find  that 
this  is  the  seat  as  frequently  of  a  repul- 
sive as  of  an  attractive  force.  While  he 
was  an  undergraduate,  ^nd  during  the 
early  days  of  his  fellowship,  he  wrote  a 
good  many  beautiful  little  poems,  which 
his  friends  still  possess,  and  the  year  after 
his  election  to  Oriel,  he  gained  the  Uni- 
versity prizes  for  the  English  and  Latin 
essay. 

The  interval  from  1810  to  1815  he 
spent  in  Oriel,  taking  part  in  college  tui- 
tion, and  acting  as  an  examiner  in  the 
Degree  Schools.  Was  it  some  time  durin] 
these  years,  or  at  a  later  date,  thaft]^  ii 
cident  recorded  by  Dr.  Newmafi 
place  I  "  When  one  day  I  was  walkirigj 
in  High  -  street,  with  my  dear  earliest 
friend,  with  what  eagerness  did  he  cry 
out  *  There's  Keble  I '  and  with  what  awe 
did  I  look  at  him !  Then  at  another  time 
I  heard  a  Master  of  Arts  of  my  college 
give  an  account,  how  he  had  just  then  had 
occasion  to  introduce  himself  on  some 
business  to  Keble,  and  how  gentle,  cour- 
teous, and  unaffected  Keble  had  been,  so 
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as  almost  to  put  him  out  of  countenance. 
Then,  too,  it  was  reported,  truly  or  false- 
ly, how  a  rising  man  of  brilliant  reputa- 
tion, the  present  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Dr. 
Mihnan,  admired  and  loved  him,  addin<^, 
that  somehow  he  was  strangely  unlike 
any  one  else." 

In  1815  he  was  ordained  Deacon,  the 
following  year  Priest ;  and  soon   after- 
wards left  the  University,  and  never  again 
permanently  resided  there.     He  had  cho- 
sen   the  calling  of   a    clergyman,   and 
though  within  that  Bi)here  other  paths 
more  gratifying  to  ambition  lay  open  to 
him,   he  turned  aside  from  them,  and 
gave  himself  to  parochial  work  as  the 
regular  employment  of  his  life.     He  be- 
came his  father's  curate,  and  lived  with 
him  at  Fairford,  engaged  in  this  duty 
for  twenty  years,   more   or  less.     This 
rare  absence   or  restraint  of  ambition, 
where  it  might  have  seemed  natural  or 
even  right  to  have  followed  it,  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  Keble's  whole  character. 
"  The  Church,"  says  Sir  J.    Coleridge, 
"he  had  deliberately  chosen  to  be  his  pro- 
fession, and  he  desired  to  follow  out  that 
in  a  country  cure.     With  this  he  associ- 
ated, and  scarcely  placed  on  a  lower  level, 
the  affectionate  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
a  son    and  brother.     Calls,    temporary 
calls,  of  duty  to  his  college  and  univerei- 
ty,  for  a  time  and  at  intervals  diverted 
him  (he  was  again  Public  Examiner  from 
1821  to  1823) ;  but  he  always  kept  these 
outlines  in   view,   and  as  the  occasion 
passed  away,  reverted  to  them  with  the 
permanent  devotion  of  his  heart.     Traces 
of  this  feeling  may  be  found  again  and 
asrain  in  The  Cliristian  Ycar.^^     This  book 
was  first  given  to  the  world  on  the  23d 
of  June,   1827,  when  Keble  was  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year.     This,  the  great  work  of 
Keble's  life,   which  will  keep  his  name 
fresh  in  men's  memcrry  when  all  else  that 
^  he  has  done  will  be  forgotten,  had  been 
tlie  silent   gathering  of  years.     Single 
poems  had  been  in  liis  friends'  hands  at 
least  as  early  as  1819.     They  had  urged 
him  to  complete  the  series,  and  by  1827 
this  was  done.     No  record  of  the  exact 
time  when  each  poem  was  written  has  yet 
appeared.     We  should  imagine  that  more 
of  them  were  composed  at  Fairford  than 
at  Oxford.     The  discussion  and  criticism 
natural  to  a  univeraity  are  not  generally 
favorable  to  poetic  creation  of  any  kind, 


least  of  all  to  so  meditative  a  strain  as 
Keble's  was.  But  it  may  have  been  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  things,  he  was  "  unlike 
any  one  else."  It  was  only  at  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  his  friends  that  he  published 
the  little  book.  He  was  not  anxious 
about  poetic  fame,  and  never  thought  that 
these  poems  would  secure  it.  Ilis  own 
plan  was  '*  to  go  on  improving  the  series 
all  his  life,  and  leave  it  to  come  out,  if 
judged  useful,  only  when  he  should  be 
fairly  out  of  the  way."  Had  this  plan 
been  acted  on,  how  many  thousands  would 
have  been  defrauded  of  the  soothing  de- 
light these  poems  have  ministered  to 
them !  But  even  those  who  most  strong- 
ly counselled  the  publication  little  dreamt 
what  a  destiny  was  in  store  for  the  little 
book.  Of  course,  if  the  author  had  kept 
it  by  him  he  might  have  smoothed  away 
some  of  its  defects,  but  who  knows  how 
much  it  might  have  lost  too  in  the  pro- 
cess? "No  one,"  we  are  told,  *'knew 
its  literary  shortcomings  better  than  the 
author  himself.  Wisely,  and  not  in 
pride,  or  through  indolence,  he  abandon- 
ed the  attempt  at  second-hand  to  amend 
this  inharmonious  line,  or  that  imperfect 
rhyme,  or  the  instances  here  and  there 
in  which  his  idea  may  be  somewhat  ob* 
scurely  expressed.  Wordsworth's  acute 
poetical  sense  recognized  such  faults  ;  yet 
the  book  was  his  delight."  Probably  it 
was  a  wise  resolve.  All  emendation  of 
poetry  long  aller  its  first  composition 
runs  the  risk  of  spoihng  it  The  author 
has  to  take  up  in  one  mood  what  was 
written  in  another.  His  first-  warm  feel- 
ing of  the  sentiment  has  gone  cold,  and 
he  cannot  at  a  later  time  revive  it  This 
is  true  of  all  poetry,  more  especially  of 
that  which  deals  with  subtle  and  evanes- 
cent emotions  which  perhaps  never  recur 
exactly  in  the  same  form.  Once  only  in 
a  lifetime  may  ho  succeed  in  catching 

"Those  brief  unisons,  which  on  the  bndn 
One  tone  that  never  can  recur  has  cast, 
Cue  accent  never  to  return  again." 

In  1833  Keble  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  The  Statutes  then 
required  the  professor  to  give  two  or 
three  lectures  a  year  in  Latin.  The  an- 
!  cient  language  was  required  to  be  spoken 
'  from  this  chair  longer  than  from  any 
other,  probably  from  fear  of  the  trash 
men    might  talk    if    fairly  unmoszlecL 
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However  prudent  this  may  have  been 
when  a  merely  average  functionary  filled 
the  chair,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  when  there  was  placed  there  a  true 
poet,  who  was  intent  on  speaking  the  se- 
cret of  his  own  art,  he  should  be  so  for- 
midably weighted.  The  present  gifted 
occupant  of  that  chair  has  fortunately 
been  set  free,  and  has  vindicated  the  new- 
ly acquired*  freedom  by  enriching  our  lit- 
erature with  the  finest  poetical  criticism 
it  has  received  since  the  days  of  Cole- 
ridge. But  Keble  had  to  work  in  tram- 
mels. He  was  the  last  man  to  rebel 
against  any  limitations  imposed  by  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
Faithfully  he  buckled  himself  to  the  task 
of  ti'anslating  into  well-rounded  Latin  pe- 
riods his  cherished  thoughts  on  his  own 
favorite  subject.  Of  the  theory  of  poetry 
embodied  in  the  two  volumes  of  his  pub- 
lished lectures,  something  may  yet  be 
said.  The  Latin  is  easy  and  unconstrain- 
ed, the  thought  original  and  suggestive. 
A  gi'eat  contrast  to  the  more  than  Cicero- 
nian paragraphs  of  his  predecessor  Cople- 
ston,  bristling  as  they  are  to  weariness 
with  all  the  refinements  of  Latinity,  but 
underneath  these  containing  little  but  out- 
w^orn  commonplaces. 

With  slight  interruptions,  Keble  con- 
tinued to  live  with  his  father  at  Fairford, 
and  to  assist  him  as  his  curate  till  1835. 
"  In  that  year  this  tie  was  broken.  At 
the  very  commencement  of  it  the  vener- 
able old  man,  who  to  the  last  retained 
the  full  use  of  his  faculties,  was  taken  to 
his  rest ;  and  before  the  end  of  it  Keble 
became  the  Vicar  of  Hursley,  and  the 
husband  of  Miss  Charlotte  Clarke,  second 
daughter  of  an  old  college  friend  of  his 
father's,  who  was  incumbent  of  a  parish 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fairford.  This 
was  the  happy  settlement  of  his  life.  For 
himself  he  had  now  no  ungratified  wish, 
and  the  bonds  then  tied  were  loosened 
only  by  death." 

Only  two  years  before  Keble  left  Fair- 
ford,  and  at  the  very  time  vj;hen  he  en- 
tered on  his  poetry  professorship,  began 
what  is  called  the  Oxford  movement. 
Of  this.  Dr.  Newman  tells  us,  Keble  was 
the  real  autbor.  Let  us  cast  a  glance 
back  and  see  how  it  arose,  and  what  it 
aimed  at.  With  what  feelings  Newman, 
when  an  undergraduate,  looked  at  Keble, 
we  have  seen.     Some  years  afterwards, 


it  must  have  been  in  1819  or  1820,  New- 
man was  elected  to  the  Oriel  Fellowship 
which  Arnold  vacated.  Of  that  time  he 
thus  writes:  '^I  had  to  hasten  to  the 
Tower  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
all  the  Fellows.  I  bore  it  till  Keble  took 
my  hand,  and  then  felt  so  abashed,  and 
unworthy  of  the  honor  done  me,  that  I 
seemed  quite  desirous  of  sinking  into  the 
ground.  His  had  been  the  first  name  I 
had  heard  spoken  of  with  reverence 
rather  than  admiration  when  I  came  up 
to  Oxford."  This  was  probably  the  first 
meeting  of  these  two.  "  When  I  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Oriel,"  Dr.  Newman 
continues,  *•  Keble  was  not  in  residence, 
and  he  was  shy  of  me  for  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  marks  I  bore  upon  me 
of  the  evangelical  and  Hberal  schools. 
Hurrell  Froude  brought  us  together  about 
1828.  It  is  one  of  his  sayings  preserved 
in  his  Remains :  *  If  I  was  ever  asked 
what  good  deed  1  had  ever  done,  I 
should  say  that  I  had  brought  Keble 
and  Newman  to  understand  each  other.* " 
Thus  made  friends,  these  two  were  to 
work  great  things  together. 

It  naturally  occurs  to  ask  how  far  is 
The  Christian  Year  identified  with  the 
principles  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
On  the  one  hand.  The  Chnstian  Year  was 
published  in  1827 — the  movement  did  not 
begin  till  1833.  The  former,  therefore, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  a 
child  of  the  latter.  And  this  accounts 
for  what  has  often  been  remarked,  how 
little  of  the  peculiar  Tractarian  teaching 
appears  in  the  book.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  same  na- 
ture which,  in  a  season  of  quiet,  when 
controversy  was  at  a  lull,  shaped  out  of 
its  own  musings  The  Christian  Year^ 
would,  when  confronted  with  opposing 
tendencies,  and  forced  into  a  dogmatic 
attitude,  find  its  true  expression  in  the 
Tractarian  theory.  Keble  was  by  nature 
a  poet — living  by  intuition,  not  by  rea- 
soning ;  intuition  born  of,  fed  by,  home 
affection,  tradition,  devout  religion.  His 
whole  being  leaned  on  authority.  "  Ke- 
ble was  a  man  who  guided  himself,"  says 
Dr.  Newman,  **and  formed  his  judg- 
ments not  by  processes  of  reason,  by  in- 
quiry or  ars'^ment,  but,  to  use  the  word 
in  a  broad  bense,  by  authority."  And 
by  authority  in  its  broad  sense  he  means 
conscience,  the  Bible,  the  Church,  an- 
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tiquity,  words  of  the  wise,  hereditary 
lessons,  ethical '  truths,  historical  raemo- 
"It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  felt 


ries. 


ever  happier  when  he  could  speak  and 
act  under  some  such  primary  and  exter- 
nal sanction;  and  could  use  argument 
mainly  as  a  means  of  recommending  or 
explaining  what  had  claims  on  his  recep- 
tion prior  to  proof.  What  he  hated  in- 
stinctively was  heresy,  insubordination, 
resistance  to  things  established,  claims  of 
independence,  disloyalty,  innovation,  a 
critical  or  censorious  spirit."  Keble  then 
lived  by  authority,  and  hated  the  dispo- 
sitions that  oppose  it.  There  is  a  temper 
of  mind  which  lives  by  denying  authority 
— a  temper  whose  essence,  or  at  least 
whose  bad  side,  is  to  foster  these  very 
dispositions  which  he  hated.  With  that 
tone  of  mind  and  the  men  possessed  by 
it,  sooner  or  later  he  roust  needs  have 
come  into  collision.  For  such  a  collision, 
Oxford  did  not  want  materials.  During 
Keble' s  time  of  residence,  and  after  he 
went  down,  the  University  had  been 
awakening  from  a  long  torpor,  and  en- 
tering on  a  new  era.  "The  march  of 
mind,"  as  it  was  called,  was  led  by  a 
number  of  active-minded  and  able  men, 
whose  chief  rallying  point  was  Oriel 
Common  Room,  whose  best  representa- 
tive was  Whately.  These  men  had  set 
themselves  to  raise  the  standard  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline  in  the  Colleges  and  in 
the  University.  They  were  the  Univer- 
sity Reformers  of  their  day,  and  to  them 
Oxford,  when  first  arousing  itself  from 
long  intellectual  slumber,  owed  much. 
As  they  had  a  common  aim,  to  raise  the 
intellectual  standard,  they  were  naturally 
much  thrown  together,  and  became  the 
celebrities  of  the  place.  Those  who  did 
not  belong  to  their  party  thought  them 
not  free  from  "pride  of  reason,"  an  ex- 
pression then,  as  now,  derided  by  those 
who  think  themselves  intellectual,  but 
not  the  less  on  that  account  covering  a 
real  meaning.  It  is,  as  it  has  been 
called,  "the  moral  malady"  which  besets 
those  who  live  mainly  by  intellect.  Men 
who  could  not  in  heart  go  along  with 
them  thought  they  carried  liberty  of 
thought  into  presumption  and  rational- 
ism. They  seemed  to  submit^  the  things 
of  faith  too  much  to  human  judgment, 
and  to  seek  to  limit  their  religious  belief 
by  their  own  powers  of  understanding. 


They  seemed  then,  as  now,  "  to  halve 
the  gospel  of  God's  grace,"  accepting  the 
morality,  and,  if  not  rejecting,  yet  mak- 
ing little  of  the  supernatural  truths  on 
which  that  morality  is  based.  Such  at 
least  was  the  judgment  of  their  opponents. 
From  men  of  this  stamp,  energetic  but 
hard,  upright  but  not  very  humble  or 
reverent,  a  man  of  deeper  religious 
seriousness,  like  Keble,  itfstinctively 
"  shrank  into  himself"  "  He  was  young 
in  years  when  he  became  a  University 
celebrity,  and  younger  in  mind.  He  had 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  He 
had  few  sympathies  with  the  intellectual 
party,  who  sincerely  welcomed  him  as  a 
brilliant  specimen  of  young  Oxford.  He 
instinctively  shut  up  before  literary  dis- 
play, and  pomp,  and  donnishness — faults 
which  will  always  beset  academical  nota- 
bilities. He  did  not  respond  to  their  ad- 
vances. *  Poor  Keble,'  H.  Froude  used 
gravely  to  say,  "  he  was  asked  to  join  the 
aristocracy  of  talent,  but  he  soon  found 
his  own  level."  He  went  into  the  coun- 
try, but  he  did  not  lose  his  place  in  the 
minds  of  men  because  he  was  out  of 
sight."  It  could  not  be  that  Keble  and 
these  men  could  really  be  in  harmony— 
they,  "  sons  of  Auf  kliirung,"  men  of 
mere  understanding,  bringing  all  things 
to  the  one  touchstone  of  logic  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  content  with  this ;  be«  a 
child  of  faith,  with  more  than  half  his 
nature  in  the  unseen,  and  looking  at 
things  visible  mainly  as  they  shadow 
forth  and  reveal  the  invisibla  They 
represented  two  opposite  sides  of  human 
nature,  sides  in  all  but  some  rare  instances 
antagonistic,  and  never  seemingly  more 
antagonistic  than  now.  Dr.  Arnold,  in- 
deed, though  belonging  in  the  main  to 
the  school  of  liberalism,  combined  with 
it  more  religious  warmth  than  was  com- 
mon in  his  own  party.  It  is  this  union 
of  qualities,  genei*ally  thought  incom- 
patible, which  perhaps  was  the  main  se- 
cret of  his  great  influence.  But  the 
combination,  which  was  almost  unique 
in  himself,  he  can  hardly  be  said,  by  his 
example,  to  have  rendered  more  easy  fo;p 
his  followers  in  the  present  day. 

The  Catholic  Emancipation  was  a  try- 
ing and  perplexing  time  for  Keble.  With 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  in  Oxford, 
the  old  Tory  party  of  Church  and  State, 
he  had  no  sympathy."  *  He  saw  that  thej 
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had  no  principle  of  growth  in  them,  that 
their  only  aim  was  to  keep  things  as  they 
were.  His  sympathy  for  the  old  Catho- 
lic religion,  that  feeling  which  made  him 
say  in  The  Christian  Year^ 

"  Speak  gently  of  our  sister's  fall," 

would  naturally  make  him  wish  to  see 
Catholic  disabilities  removed.  But  then 
he  disliked  both  the  men  by  whom  and 
the  arguments  by  which  Emancipation 
was  supported.  He  would  rather  have 
not  seen  the  thing  done  at  all,  than  done 
by  the  hands  of  Whiggery.  A  few 
years  more  brought  on  the  crisis,  the 
inevitable  collision.  The  Earl  Grey 
Administration,  flushed  with  their  great 
Reform  victory,  went  on  to  lay  hands  on 
the  English  Church,  that  Church  which 
for  centuries  had  withstood  the  Whigs. 
They  made  their  attack  on  the  weakest 
point,  the  Irish  Church,  and  suppressed 
three  of  its  bishoprics.  This  might  seem 
to  be  but  a  small  matter  in  itself,  but  it 
was  an  indication  of  more  behind.  Lord 
Grey  had  told  the  Bishops  to  set  their 
house  in  order,  and  his  party  generally 
spoke  of  the  Church  as  the  mere  creature 
of  the  State,  which  they  might  do  with 
as  they  pleased.  The  Church  must  be 
liberalized,  the  last  teeth  pulled  from 
those  fangs  which  had  so  often  proved 
troublesome  to  Whiggery.  This  was  too 
much  for  Keble.  It  touched  him  to  the 
quick,  and  made  him  feel  that  now  the 
time  was  come  when  he  must  speak  and 
act.  By  nature  he  was  no  politician  nor 
controversialist  He  disliked  the  strife 
of  tongues.  But  he  was  a  man ;  he  had 
deep  religious  convictions ;  and  to  change 
what  was  ancient  and  catholic  in  the 
Church  was  to  touch  the  apple  of  his 
eye.  When  he  looked  to  the  old  Toiy 
party  he  saw  no  help  in  them.  To  the 
aggressive  spirit  they  had  nothing  to  op- 
pose but  outworn  Church  and  State  the- 
ories. The  Bishops,  too,  were  helpless, 
and  spoke  slightingly  of  apostolical  suc- 
cession and  the  nonjurors.  Was  the 
Establishment  principle,  then,  the  only 
rock  on  which  the  Church  was  built! 
Keble  and  his  young  friends  thought 
scorn  of  that.  This  feeling  first  found 
utterance  in  the  assize  sermon  which 
Keble  preached  from  the  University  pul- 
pit, on  Sunday,  the  14th  of  July,  1833, 
and  afterwards  published  under  the  title 


of  "National  Apostasy."  "I  have  ever 
considered  and  kept  the  day,"  says  Dr. 
Newman,  "  as  the  start  of  the  religious 
movement  of  1833."  That  sermon  itself 
we  have  not  seen,  but  the  tone  of  it  may 
be  gathered  from  those  lines  in  the  Lj/ra 
Apostolicay  where  Keble  speaks  of 

"  The  ruffian  band, 
Came  to  reform  where  ne'er  they  came  to 
pray." 

That  was  a  trumpet-note  which  rallied 
to  the  standard  of  the  Church  whatever 
of  ardor  and  devotion  young  Oxford  then 
contained.  These  virtues  have  never 
been  greatly  countenanced  in  the  Church 
of  England.  To  staid  respectability  it 
has  always  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the 
chief  recommendations  of  that  Church 
that  it  is  an  embodied  protest  against 
what  one  of  its  own  Bishops  is  said  to 
have  denounced,  as  "  that  most  danger- 
ous of  all  errors — enthusiasm."  In  the 
last  century  she  had  cast  out  enthusiasm 
in  the  person  of  Wesley ;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this,  she  had  barely  tolerated  it 
in  the  Ne-wtons  and  Cecils,  and  other 
fathers  of  evangelicism.  But  here  was  a 
fresh  attempt  to  reintroduce  it  in  a  new 
form.  The  young  men  who  were  roused 
by  Keble's  note  of  warning — able,  zeal- 
ous, resolute — flung  aside  with  disdain 
timid  arguments  from  expediency.  They 
set  themselves  to  defei0  the  Church  with 
weapons  of  more  ethereal  temper,  and 
they  found  them,  as  they  believed,  in 
reviving  her  claims  to  a  heavenly  origin 
and  a  divine  prerogative.  That  these 
claims  sounded  strange  to  the  ears  even 
of  Chm'chmen  at  that  time  was  to  these 
men  no  stumbling-block — rather  an  in- 
centive to  more  fearless  action.  True, 
such  a  course  shut  them  out  from  prefer- 
ment, hitherto  the  one  recognized  aim 
of  the  abler  English  Churchmen.  But 
these  younger  men  were  content  to  do 
without  preferment.  They  had  at  least 
got  beyond  that  kind  of  worldliness.  K 
self  still  clung  to  them  in  any  shape,  it 
was  in  that  enlarged  and  nobler  form  in 
which  it  is  one  with  the  glory  of  the 
Church  Catholic  in  all  ages.  The  views 
and  aims  of  the  new  party  soon  took 
shape  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  If 
Keble  was  the  starter  of  the  movement, 
J.  H.  Newman  soon  became  its  leader. 
In  all  his  conduct  of  it,  one  of  his  great 
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aims  was  to  give  to  the  sentiments  and 
views  which  had  originated  with  Keble 
a  consistent  logical  basis.  The  sequel 
all  men  know.  The  inner  working  of 
the  movement  may  be  read  in  The  Apol- 
ogia. 

As  for  Keble,  during  the  eventful  years 
that  followed,  though  his  place  was  still 
in  his  country  cure,  his  sympathies  and 
cooperation  were  with  Newman  and  oth- 
er friends  in  Oxford.  lie  contributed 
some  of  the  most  important  tracts  ; 
poems  of  his  embodying  the  sentiments 
of  the  party  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
and  were  republished  in  the  Lyra  Apos- 
tolica.  In  1841,  when  the  famous  No. 
90  was  published,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
whole  religious  world,  Keble  was  one  of 
the  few  who  stood  by  Newman.  What, 
then,  must  his  feelings  have  been  when 
that  younger  friend,  by  whom  he  had  so 
stood,  with  whom  he  had  so  often  taken 
counsel,  abandoned  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  souffht  refuGje  in  that  of  Rome? 
As  late  as  1863,  a  friend  of  his,  when 
walking  with  him  near  Hursley,  drew 
his  attention  to  a  broken  piece  of  ground 
— a  chalk-pit,  as  it  turned  out — hard  by. 
** '  Ah,'  he  said,  '  that  is  a  sad  place  con- 
nected with  the  most  painful  event  of  my 
life.'  I  began  to  fear  that  it  had  been 
the  scene  or  some  terrible  accident  which 
I  had  unwittingly  recalled  to  his  mind. 
*  It  was  there,'  hejrent  on,  "  that  I  first 
knew  for  certain  that  J.  II.  N.  had  left 
us.  We  had  made  up  our  mind  that  such 
an  event  was  all  but  inevitable  ;  and  one 
day  I  received  a  letter  in  his  handwriting. 
I  lelt  sure  of  what  it  contained,  and  I 
carried  it  about  with  me  through  the  day, 
afraid  to  open  it.  At  last  I  got  away  to 
that  chalk- pit,  and  there  forcing  myself 
to  read  the  letter,  I  found  that  my  fore- 
bodings had  been  too  true ;  it  was  the 
announcement  that  he  was  gone.' " 

It  seems  natural  to  ask  how  it  came 
that,  when  Newman  left,  Keble  adhered 
to  the  Church  of  England.  They  were 
at  one  in  their  fundamental  principles. 
What,  then,  determined  them  to  go  dif- 
ferent ways  I  Of  many  reasons  that  oc- 
cur this  one  may  be  given.  The  two 
friends,  though  agreeing  in  their  princi- 
ples, differed  widely  in  mental  structure 
and  in  natural  temperament  They  dif^ 
fered  scarcely  less  in  training  and  cir- 
cumstances.    Keble,   as  we  have  seen. 
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oared  little  for   reasoning,   and    rested 
mainly  on  feeling  and  intuition.     New- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  though   fully 
alive  to  these,  added  an  unresting  Intel* 
lectual  instinct  which  could  not  be  satis- 
fied without  a  defined  logical  foundation 
for  what  it  instinctively  held.     Not  that 
Keble  was  without  a  theory.      Taking 
from  Butler  the  principle  that  pi*obability 
is  the  guide  of  life,  he  applied  it  to  theo- 
logical truth.  Butler,  by  a  very  question- 
able process,  had  employed  the  maxim  of 
worldly  prudence,  that  probability  is  the 
guide  of  life,  as  an  argument  for  religion, 
but  mainly  in  the  natural  sphere.     Keble 
tried  to  cany  it  on  into  the  sphere  of 
revealed  truth.      The  arguments  which 
support  religious  doctrine,  he  said,  may 
be  only  probable  arguments  judged  intel- 
lectually ;  but  faith  and  love   being  di- 
rected towards  the  Divine  Object,  and 
living  in  the  contemplation  of  that  Ob- 
ject, convert  these  probable  arguments 
into  certainties.     In  fact,  the  inwai'd  as- 
surance  which  devout  faith  has  of  the 
reality  of  its  Object,  makes  doctrines  prao- 
tically  certain   which  may  not  be  intel- 
lectually demonstrable.      Newman  tells 
us  that  he  accepted  this  view  so  far,  but, 
not  being  fully  satisfied  with  it,  tried,  in 
his  University  sermons  and  other  works, 
to  supplement  it  with  considerations  of 
his  own.    In  time,  however,  he  felt  it  give 
way  in  his  hands,  and  either  abandoned 
it,  or  allowed  it  to  carry  him  elsewhere. 

But  besides  difference  of  mental  struo- 
ture,  there  were  other  causes  which  per- 
haps determined  the  divergent  courses  of 
the  two  friends.     In  the  case  of  Keble, 
whatever  is  most  sacred  and  endearing 
in  the  English  Church  had  surrounded 
his  infancy  and  boyhood,  and  gone  with 
him  into  full  manhood.     With  him  home 
affection  was  hardly  less  sacred  than  loy- 
alty to  the  Faith.     These  two  influences 
were  so  intci*twined  in  the  inner  fibres  of 
his  nature  that  it  would  have  been  to  him 
very  death  to  separate  them.     Of  Dr. 
Newmau's  early  associations  we  know 
no  more  than  the  little  he  has  himself 
disclosed.      It  would  appear,   however, 
that  the  Anglican  Church  never  had  so 
invincible  a  hold  on  him  as  it  had  on 
Keble.     By  few  perhaps  has  it  been  seen 
in  so  winning  an  aspect  as  it  wore  in  the 
quiet  of  that  Gloucestershire  parsona|^. 

[to  B1  OOHODUniBOli] 
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Maemlllan^s  Magaclne. 

"TEARS,  IDLE  TEARS t**  A  COMMEN- 
TARY. 

BY  0£OROE  GHOYE. 

"  Tbars,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean 
Tears  from  the  depths  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

•*  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld, 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  beloVr  the  verge ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

"  Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square ; 
80  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

*'  Dear  as  remember'd  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feign'd  • 
On  lips  that  are  for  others ;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret ; 
0  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

"Idle  tears"  they  may  be — for  what 
tears  in  this  world  are  not  idle! — but 
still  the  saddest  that  ever  flowed  from 
human  eye.  Tears  of  joy,  tears  of  pity, 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere;  but  such 
tears  of  desolate,  hopeless,  unrelieved 
misery,  are  recorded  in  no  literature,  are 
preserved  in  no  lachrymatory,  ancient  or 
modern.  Each  stanza  contains  an  image 
or  images,  and  each  hopelessly,  irretriev- 
ably mournful,  drawn  from  the  very 
abyss  of  sorrow.  Even  the  "  happy  au- 
tumn fields"  and  the  bright  beam  of 
morning,  glorifying  our  friends*  return, 
borrow  the  despairing  hues  of  the  rest 

The  theme  is  the  irrecoverable  past — 
"  the  days  that  are  no  more  " — exhibited 
to  us  in  the  several  aspects  of  their 
freshness,  their  sadness,  their  strange- 
ness, their  dearness,  their  sweetness,  their 
depth,  and  their  wild  regret 

The  keynote  is  clearly  and  beautifully 
struck  in  the  first  stanza.  Nothing 
moves  the  spirit  of  man  so  profoundly 
as  some  of  the  appearances  of  nature ; 
more  profoundly,  because  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  explain  why  it  should  be  so. 
The  vague  but  intense  yearning,  the 
feeling  of  vastness  and  longing,  which 
possesses  one  at  the  sight  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  sunset,  has  been  felt  by 
almost  every  one.  It  is  a  mere  com- 
monplace, but  a  commonplace  that  is 
unexplainable,  and  which  is  a  stronger 
evidence,  to  those  who  feel  it,  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  than  all  the  dem- 
onstrations of  natural  theology.  So  it 
18,  too,  with  the  awe  excited  in  the  mind 


by  the  starry  heavens  in  all  their  clear- 
ness and  immensity ;  by  the  rare  and 
most  touching  spectacle  of  the  waning 
moon ;  or  by  the  ascent  of  the  dawn,  in 
the  hush  and  chill  of  daybreak.  The 
same  kind  of  feeling,  only  more  perso- 
nal, and  less  vast,  and  colored  rather  by 
wild  passionate  human  regret,  is  apt  to 
seize  the  mind  in  autumn,  in  viewing 
some  scene  of  sweet  ricli  peaceful  beauty, 
like  the  "happy  autumn  fields"  of  this 
poem.  The  feeling  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  universal  spectacle  of  things  pass- 
ing away — corn  ripe  and  cut,  leaves 
gradually  "reddening  to  the  fall,"  all 
things  drawing  slowly  but  surely  to  their 
appointed  end.  The  very  look  of  the 
clouds  in  the  autumn  afternoons,  so 
round  and  calm  and  still,  so  ethereal  in 
their  tints,  so  unutterably  soft  and  mel- 
low in  their  lights  and  shadows,  con- 
tributes to  the  general  impression  of  rest 
and  peace.  But  the  real  ground  of  the  mel- 
ancholy which  autumn  inspires  is  some- 
thing deeper,  some  instinct  of  which  we 
know  only  the  effect,  and  cannot  even 
conjecture  the  working,  and  which,  from 
that  very  vagueness,  stirs  the  spirit  more 
deeply  than  any  more  definite  cause 
would  do. 

However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is 
that,  at  such  moments,  the  transitoriness 
of  life  and  all  around  will  suddenly  im- 
press itself  on  the  mind.  The  keynote 
of  "some  divine  despair"  in  the  heart 
is  touched.  Persons  and  incidents, 
fraught  with  unutterable  recollections, 
and  worth  all  the  world  to  one — ^a  dead 
child,  a  lost  love,  a  sudden  look,  a  part- 
ing, a  difference,  a  reconciliation — pre- 
sent themselves  with  peculiar  power.  It 
is,  perhaps,  long  since  we  had  to  do  with 
them,  but  they  come  back  as  "fresh"  as 
if  it  were  yesterday ;  they  fill  the  mind 
as  if  present,  in  all  their  sweetness  and 
familiar  tender  dearness,  and  the  pang 
of  absence,  and  the  maddening  sense  of 
the  utter  iiTccoverableness  of  the  past 
rushes  in  after  them  with  a  "  wild  re» 
gret,"  and  the  tears,  the  "  idle  tears" — 
not  idle  in  themselves,  but  idle  only  be- 
cause "  we  know  not  what  they  mean  " 
— "rise  from  the  depths"  of  our  "di- 
vine despair" — "divine"  because  so  ut- 
terly beyond  all  human  reason  or  knowl- 
edge— and  gather,  smarting,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  gazer. 
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The  images  in  which  this  grief  of  the 
mind    is  presented  are  not  only  very 
original,  but  they  succeed  one  another 
in  a  progression  as  subtle  and  delicate  as 
it  is  admirable.     The  key,  so  to  speak, 
in  which  the  poem  starts,  is  adhered  to, 
with  a  slight  departure  only,  through 
the  second  and  third  stanzas.     The  natu- 
ral and  external  image  of  the  "  happy 
autumn  fields  "  is  continued  in  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  ocean,  the  ships,  and  the 
sunbeams  striking  across  the  world,  all 
external  to  the  observer.     It  is  again 
continued    in  the    next  stanza,  in  the 
rising  of  the  **  dim  dawn,"  "  loud  with 
voices  of  the  birds"  outside  the  case- 
ment, though  here  intensified  and  made 
more  solemn  by  the  introduction  of  the 
slowly  dying  man,  on  whose  dull  eyes 
and  feeble  ears  these  sights  and  sounds 
strike  for  the  last  time.     The  outward- 
bound  ship,  bearing  off  "all  we  love," 
is  mournful  enough,  as  in  the  chill  damp 
air  which  foreruns  the  night  we  watch 
the  last  red  tint  on  the  sails,  and  wait  for 
the  sun  to  drop  below  the  sea-line,  and  all 
to  assume,  as  if  by  magic,  one  dull,  lead- 
en, indistinguishable  hue.  This  is  mourn- 
ful, but  the  picture  which  follows  it — the 
dying  man  on  his  deathbed,  watching 
the  faint  beginnings  of  his  last  day  on 
earth — is  surely  one  of  the  most  desolate 
in  all  literature  or  art.*    Even  this,  how:- 
ever,  can  be  surpassed.     So  far  we  have 
been    spectators   only — looking  at  that 
which  is  outside  of  us.     In  the  fourth 
and  last  stanza  we  encounter  a  sudden 
modulation ;    and  by  a  transition,  than 
which  Beethoven  himself  never  imagined 
anything  at  once  more  sudden  and  less 
violent,  we  are  landed  in  a  region  quite 
remote  from  the  former  one — the  region 
of  our  own  selves,  and  among  images 

•  Wnllis's  picture  of  Chattcrton  is  full  of  desola- 
tion; but  it  is  far  below  this  poem,  because  there 
the  struggle  is  over — here  it  is  still  going  on.  Schu- 
miinn's  Overture  to  Manfred  is  equally  gloomy  and 
equally  touching.  It  is,  however,  a  more  extended 
work  in  every  way.  The  nearest  parallel  in  mubic 
must,  jKjrhaps,  be  looked  for  in  Schubert's  works 
— at  the  base  of  which,  almost  without  exception, 
there  lies  a  profound  melancholy.  The  Songs  of 
♦*Das  Wirthshaus,"orthe  **Todesmusik"  (Op. 
108),  arc  those  which  occur  to  me  as  the  most 
suitable.  But,  indeed,  such  parallels  are  never 
quite  satisfactory,  if  only  from  the  fact  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  necessary  form,  there  are  fewer  ideas 
in  music  than  in  poetry,  though  perhaps  as  many 
emotions. 


that  transcend  those  that  precede  tbem, 
as  much  as  that  which  is  personal  and 
passionate  must  surpass  that  which  is 
merely  external  and  passive.  Sad  as  is 
the  departure  of  all  we  love  across  the 
waste  of  ocean,  desolate  as  are  the  lone- 
liness of  the  long  daybreak  and  dim 
sounds  of  life  to  the  dying  man,  the 
sting  of  kisses  remembered  when  the 
loved  one  who  kissed  us  is  gone  for  ever 
is  still  sharper : 

" — a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remem- 
bering happier  things." 

But  even  this  again  may  be  exceeded. 
There  may  be  a  union  of  sweetness  and 
mad  ahguish  in  repeating  in  fancy  the 
caresses  of  lips,  once  all  your  own,  and 
now  lost  for  ever — lost,  not  by  death,  or 
any  such  divine  decree,  but  by  hnmaa 
faults,  by  faithlessness,  or  misunderstand- 
ing, or  social  difference,  or  some  other 
cause  which  infuses  a  rankling  sense  of 
injustice  into,  the  pain  of  the  loss.  As 
it  is  the  thought  of  death  that  forms  the 
link  between  the  two  stanzas — the  dying 
man  leading  on  to  the  dead  love — so  it  is 
the  introduction  of  the  element  of  love 
which  gives  the  last  stanza  its  speciid 
keenness,  which  makes  it  so  truly  the 
climax  of  the  poem.  For  love  is  the 
crown  of  all  human  things,  and  gives  the 
last  bitterness  to  sorrow,  the  highest  cul- 
mination to  joy ;  and,  in  compaiisoa  to 
it,  absence,  and  friendship,  and  kindred, 
and  death,  and  all  other  ills,  and  all  other 
delights  of  earth,  are  as  nothings,  as  mere 
passing  vanities.  Nor  is  it  love  alone  that 
is  introduced,  but  its  very  acme — ^thekiss, 
the  "  meeting  of  the  lips,"  when  ^'spirits 
rush  together,"  and  soul  closes  with  soiil 
on  fire.*  Thus  pointed  and  thus  pre- 
sented, the  memory  of  the  ^'  days  that 
are  no  more"  becomes  indeed  a  very 
«  Death  in  Life." 

So,  hopeless  and  forlorn,  ends  this 
most  lovely  but  most  sorrowful  of  poems. 
And  if  this  "  moan  about  the  retrospect" 
were  all  that  could  be  said  about  the 

*"  Methinks  if  I  should  kiss  thee,  no  control 
AVitliin  the  thrilling  brain  could  keep  afloat 
The  subtle  spirit — even  while  I  spoke 
The  bare  word  kiss  hath  made  my  inner  sonl 
To  tremble  like  a  lutestring,  ere  the  note 
Hath  melted  in  the  silence  that  it  broke.** 

— i^otfm,  1888, 
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"days  that  are  no  more,*'  what  would 
there  be  for  us  but  to  lie  down  and  die, 
and  so  purchase  a  swifl  immunity  from 
such  unavailing  regrets  ?  And  it  is  un- 
deniable that  such  a  view  of  the  past  has 
at  times,  more  or  less  often,  been  taken 
by  every  man  and  woman  of  sensibility. 
More  or  less  often,  but,  thank  Heaven, 
not  always.  There  is  another  aspect, 
brighter,  and  better,  and  healthier  than 
any  of  those  yet  presented  to  us.  "  Sweet" 
as  they  are — and  there  is  no  denying  their 
sweetness;  even  the  stern  Princess  herself 
is  compelled  to  allow  that — sweet  as  they 
are,  they  are  yet  truly  "  vague  "  and  "  fatal 
to  men" — "fancies  hatched  in  silken- 
folded  idleness."  Memory  may  be — 
perhaps  always  must  be — "  memory  with 
sad  eyes ;"  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
what  she  supplies  us  with  would,  but  for 
her,  be  lost  for  ever ;  her  gifts  are  not 
only  so  much  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
life,  but,  once  possessed,  they  are  ours 
for  life.  That  which  has  once  happened 
to  us  becomes  a  part  of  our  being,  and, 
though  for  the  time  forgotten  or  over- 
looked, is  still  there,  in  the  storehouse 
of  the  mind,  always  ready  to  start  into 
action  when  the  proper  chord  is  touched^ 
and  to  present  itself  in  its  original  force 
and  freshness,  mellowed  perhaps,  but 
hardly  weakened,  by  the  enchanting  ef- 
fect of  distance.  Such  memories  are  a 
part  of  our  very  selves,  and  can  only  be 
taken  from  us  by  the  failure  of  our 
powers,  the  positive  loss  of  the  faculty 
of  recollection.  Cherish  and  encourage 
them !  Nothing  can  make  up  for  their 
loss,  nothing  can  surpass  their  power 
and  sweetness.  They  are  the  one  cer- 
tain possession  gi*anted  to  us ;  nor  only 
certain,  but  personal  and  exclusive  in  the 
highest  possible  degree.  No  one  can 
take  them  away,  and  no  one  can  share 
them  : 

"Mine  are  they,  evermore  mine,  mine  alone." 

As  long  as  they  remain  there  is  still  an 
Eden  for  men.  "Memory,"  says  Jean 
Paul,  "  is  the  only  Paradise  out  of  which 
nothing  can  ever  drive  us."  And  surely 
to  remember  and  ponder  over  the  joys  of 
life,  even  when  those  joys  are  no  longer 
ours,  is  full  of  unspeakable  comfort. 
True,  the  caresses  of  the  loved  one, 
which  were  "  sweeter,  sweeter  than  any- 
thing on  earth,"  are  gone  for  ever ;  but 


we  possess  their  memory,  the  memory 
of  the  supreme  happiness  which  they 
brought  to  us,  and  to  her  who  loved  us, 
on  their  heavenly  wings.  We  may  meet 
again,  and  we  may  not,  in  the  land  of 
peace  and  brightness,  which  we  are 
taught  from  our  childhood  to  believe 
in.  We  may  not  Alas !  that  the  doubt 
should  obtrude  itself  on  those  to  whom 
the  contrary  belief  would  be  the  greatest 
blessing !  But  the  very  shadow  of  the 
doubt  should  make  us  prize  only  the 
more  ai'dently  the  certain  memory  which 
we  hold,  and  with  which  we  may  solace 
ourselves  during  the  few  short  years 
which  yet  remain  to  us  on  earth.  What- 
ever our  future  may  be,  this  we  have — this 
nothing  can  take  away.  We  can  go 
over  every  circumstance  of  the  past,  re- 
call every  look,  every  word,  every  touch, 
of  each  interview,  each  meeting,  and 
each  parting,  and  in  so  doing  feel  what 
alleviations  there  are  to  the  immense 
inevitable  ills  of  life,  how  carefully  each 
privation  is  accompanied  by  a  gift,  how 
trae  it  is  that  we  have  here  a  joy  that 
nothing  can  take  away  : 

"  Come  foul,  or  fair,  or  rain,  or  shine. 
The  joys  I  have  possessed  in  spite  of  fate 

are  mine ; 
Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  po\yer, 
But  what  has  been  has  been,  and  I  have 

lived  my  hour.*^ 

A  view  so  opposite  to  that  of  the  song 
before  us  could  hardly  have  been  em- 
bodied without  violating  the  dramatic 
intention  and  course  of  the  poem.  But 
it  is  a  great  lesson,  and  one  which  might 
well  be  enforced.  Indeed,  Mr.  Tenny- 
son has  elsewhere  done  it  in  the  noblest, 
most  complete  manner.  If  we  want  to 
see  how,  by  a  great  loss,  a  man  can  be 
plunged  headlong  into  the  veiy  depths 
of  grief  and  despair ;  how,  out  of  the 
listlessness  which  follows  so  stunning 
a  blow — when  the  paralyzed  "  tongue  " 
refuses  to  "utter"  the  vague  "thoughts 
that  arise  "  in  the  mind ;  when  all  earthly 
things,  from  the  "stately  ships"  and  the 
"  everlasting  hills,"  to  the  "  fisherman's 
boys,"  seem  as  nothing  in  comparison  to 
one  "  touch  of  the  vanished  hand  " — how 
out  of  even  these  depths,  he  can  lift  his 
head  gradually  above  the  wave,  and  from 
reviling  and  repelling  his  sorrow  (under 
the  aggravation  which  is  the  next  stage 
of  the  mental  conflict)  as  a  "  cruel  fellow- 
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ship,"  a  **  priestess  in  the  vaults  of  death,"  j 
can  come  to  entreat  her  to  "  dwell  with 
him,"  "  no  casual  mistress,  but  a  wife" —  ! 
can  at  length  look  calmly  back  oif  what 
has  been,   and  " two-and-thirty  years" 
after  the  *'  fatal  loss "  can  see  the  mist 
rolled  away,  and  all  stand  before  him  in 
perfect  symmetiy  and  perfect  loveliness — 
if  we  want  to  see  this,  then  look  at  **  In 
Memoriam."    That  wonderful  poem,  and 
the  few  scattered  pieces  connected  with 
it,  contain  the  most   complete  answer 
to  the  sweet  seductions  of  "  Tears,  idle  I 
tears." 

But  "In  Memoriam"  deals  -with  a 
larger  and  more  complicated  past  than 
that  which  is  reflected  in  the  little  poem 
we  are  considering.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  Mr.  Tennyson  may  some  day 
take  up  the  task,  and  compose  a  pendant 
to  "Teai's,  idle  Tears,"  setting  forth  in 
his  own  exquisite  language,  and  with 
images  as  suggestive  and  touching  as 
these  now  before  us,  the  happy  aspects 
of  the  past — the  comfort  and  satisfaction 
conferred  by  those  purely  personal  recol- 
lections which  are  of  more  real  value  to 
each  individual  man  and  woman  than  any- 
thing outside  of  us  can  be;  and  thus 
give  us,  in  the  forms  and  feelings  of  our 
own  time,  a  companion  to  that  striking 
Ode  just  quoted,  in  which  the  nervous 
and  energetic  genius  of  Dryden  embod- 
ied the  sentiments  of  his  coarser  and  more 
material  age! 

One  remonstrance,  I  desire,  though 
with  great  deference,  to  make,  before 
concluding  this  part  of  my  subject  It 
refers  to  the  expression  "deep  as  first 
love."  Of  course  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  and  it  may  be  a 
man*s  fortune  not  to  love  till  his  faculties 
are  mature  ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
"first  love"  occurs  in  youth,  or  imma- 
ture age,  and  in  that  case  "holding"  as 
it  does  all  the  "  promise  of  the  golden 
hours,"  and  brilliant  and  fresh  as  it  may 
be — and  surely  nothing  can  compare  for 
freshness  with  the  bloom  and  dew  with 
which  one's  first  passion  invests  all  the 
world — brilliant  and  fresh  as  it  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  so  "  deep  "  as  the  love  of  a 
man  of  ripe  age  and  maturer  powers  who 
has  kept  his  "boy's  heart"  so  long  as 
still  to  love  ardently,  but  joins  to  his 
ardor  the  knowledge,  the  firmness,  the 
persistence,  the  power,  with  which  years 


have  endowed  him.  These— and  they 
are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence — these 
are  the  grand  "  deep  "  passions  of  life, 
so  powerful  as  to  modify,  and  sometimes 
completely  to  change  even  a  charaoler 
long  fixed  and  settled. 

The  form  of  this  Song  is  not  one  of 
the  least  remarkable  things  about  it.  It 
is  in  four  stanzas,  each  of  the  unnsoal 
number  of  five  lines.  Like  the  general 
body  of  the  poem,  the  stanzas  consist  of 
ordinary  ten  -  syllabled  unrhymed  lines; 
and 'the  Song  is  distinguished  from  that 
which  precedes  and  follows  it  merely 
by  the  fact  that  the  sense  comes  to  an 
end  at  the  end  of  each  stanza,  and  that 
each  closes  with  the  refrain,  "  the  days 
which  are  no  more."  It  is  a  form  which 
has  not,  I  think,  been  employed  by  other 
poets,  though  by  Mr.  Tennyson  himself 
it  is  used  on  two  other  occasions — first 
in  the  song  of  triumph  sung  by  the 
Princess,  in  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
canto  of  this  very  poem,  and  again  in 
the  "  measured  words  "  of  the  "  Golden 
Year,"  a  piece  inserted  in  recent  editions 
of  the  Poems.  In  each  of  these  a  similar 
artifice  is  employed  to  mark  the  recur- 
rence of  the  stanza,  each  has  a  refrain* — 
in  the  former  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse, 
in  the  latter  at  the  end  ;  but  they  are  both 
far  inferior  (the  war-song  naturally  so)  in 
flow  and  finish  to  the  masterly  work  be- 
fore us.  In  this  case,  owing  to  some 
hidden  secret  of  workmanship,  which  I 
am  unable  to  discover,  save  by  its  effects, 
some  subtle  fragrance  breathed  over  the 
song,  so  perfect  is  the  cadence  of  t^e 
lines,  and  so  sweet  the  music  of  the  sylla- 
bles, as  to  give  all  the  efiect  of  the  rhymes 
which  the  stanza  form  naturally  suggests, 
and  which  the  ear,  in  this  case,  lails  to 
miss. 

The  diction  and  workmanship  are  as 
choice,  as  delicately  appropriate,  and  as 
minutely  finished  as  those  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's poems  usually  are.    Such  lines 


*  A  refrain  is  also  used  in  the  Song  in  the  last 
canto:  ** Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  tho 
white  " — though  it  consists  only  of  the  single 
word  **me."  There  are  bcaatifnl  examples  of 
this  charming  artifice  also  in  the  lirst  song — '^  Ai 
through  the  land,"  the  '*■  Cradle  ISong,"  and  the 
**  Bugle  Song, "  on  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
speak  at  length  on  a  future  opportunity,  at  weU 
as  in  '*  Ask  me  no  more,**  which  I  have  •lrtti4j 
attempted  to  examine. 
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"  Tears  fi-om  the  depths  of  some  divine  de- 
spair," 

or — 

*^  Sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned ;  " 

or — 

"  Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret," 

or  again — 

"That  sinks  with  all   we  love   below    the 
verge," 

where  the  slow,  heavy  monosyllables  are 
almost  like  earth  dropping  on  to  a  coffin 
— lines  like  these,  in  which  the  force  of 
the  thought  is  preserved  through  all  the 
labor  necessary  for  such  high  finish, 
would  make  the  fortune  of  any  other 
poet.  Every  one  knows  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  hundreds  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  Tennyson,  one  of  whose  remarkable 
characteristics  is  the  power  he  possesses 
of  uniting  the  most  exquisite  beauty  of 
detail  with  force  and  completeness  of  gen- 
eral effect,  a  power  which  forms  one  of  the 
strongest  guarantees  for  the  endurance 
of  his  poetry. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  this  Song  has 
never  been  altered  ;  but  remains  exactly 
as  it  was  in  the  original  edition  of  The 
Princess. 


The  Art  JournaL 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE 

AGE. 

BT  8.  O.  HALL,  F.8.A.,  AND  MBS.  8.  O.  HALL. 
ALLAN   CUNNING  HAM. 

Allan  Cl'nningiiam  was  born  at  Black- 
wood, near  Dumfries,  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, 1784 ;  and  died  in  London,  on 
the  29th  October,  1842.  '  He  was,  there- 
fore, not  aged,  when  called  from  earth  ; 
yet  his  was  a  giant  frame,  and  a  constitu- 
tion singularly  robust ;  all  his  habits  were 
healthy  ;  he  had,  during  the  later  yeara 
of  his  life,  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind, 
without  any  dread  of  the  future ;  he  de- 
rived much  comfort  from  the  prospects  of 
his  children,  and  his  home  had  been  a 
happy  home  from  the  first  day  that  his 
admirable  wife  came  from  her  Scottish 
dwelling  to  share  it — to  share  also  in  the 
honorable  fame  he  obtained,  "all  his 
owti,"    to  be  the  fiiend  of  the  many 


friends  he  had  acquired  by  the  exercise 
of  high  and  wholesome  intellect,  and  by 
social  qualities,  without  any  drawback, 
that  made  his  society  a  perpetual  charm. 
Miss  Landon  once  gave  me  his  character 
in  a  sentence — "A  few  words  of  Allan 
Cunningham  strengthen  me  like  a  dose 
of  Peruvian  bark ! " 

In  his  youthhood,  he  followed  the  com- 
paratively humble  calling  of  a  stone  ma- 
son ;  not,  however,  without  a  thought 
that  he  might  become  a  builder  ;  and  he 
was  sorely  tempted  that  way  when,  em- 
barking for  England  at  the  port  of  Leith, 
an  acquaintance  sought  to  seduce  him 
from  his  allegiance  to  the  Muses,  by 
offering  to  become  his  partner  in  a 
scheme  which  might  have  led  to  fortune. 

His  forefathers  were  stout  Scottish  men 
of  the  border,  and  of  good  blood-^one 
of  them  having  fought,  as  an  officer, 
under  the  banner  of  the  great  Montrose 
at  Kilsythe  and  Philiphaugh.  His  elder 
brother  was  a  mason  before  him,  and  so 
a  mason  Allan  became.  Of  another 
brother,  Thomas,  Hogg  tells  us  he  ''  had 
great  poetical  power  which  he  hid  under 
lock  and  key."  But  the  heart  of  Allan 
was  not  in  "  manual "  labor,  although  he 
rapidly  became  a  skilful  workman ;  he 
loved  better  to  pore  over  old  books,  listen 
to  old  songs  and  tales,  and  roam  among 
his  native  hills  and  glens,  for  neighbor- 
ing Nithside  was  a  place  of  much  natural 
beauty.  Hogg  describes  Allan  when 
young,  as  "  a  dark  ungainly  youth,  with 
a  buirdly  frame,  and  strongly  marked 
manly  features — the  very  model  of  Burns, 
and  exactly  such  a  man."  He  adds :  *'  He 
is  all  heart  together,  without  reserve  either 
of  expression  or  manner.  You  at  once 
see  the  unaffected  benevolence,  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  firm  independence  of  a 
man  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  and 
mental  energies."  A'  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge came  eai*ly  ;  but  a  love  of  writing, 
as  I  have  heard  him  say,  came  late ;  he 
had  gathered  much  before  he  gave  out 
any  ;  some  of  his  lyrics,  however,  having 
made  their  way  into  print,  he  found  it 
comparatively  easy  to  climb  the  steep 
that  leads  to 


"  Fame's  eternal  temple. 


»f 


He  had  his  straggles  certainly,  but  they 
were  neither  heavy  nor  prolonged ;  and, 
although,  for  a  time,  a  wanderer  in  Lon- 
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don,  trusting  to  the  precarious  chances 
of  gain  as  a  contributor  to  the  public 

Eress,  a  fortunate  circumstance  placed 
im  in  a  position  where  all  peril  of  want 
was  happily  averted. 

So  early  as  1809,  Cromek,  the  engraver, 
accompanied  by  the  artist  Stothard,  had 
visited  Dumfries,  to  collect  materials  for 
an  illustrated  edition  of  the  poems  of 
Robert  Burns ;  they  were  introduced  to 
Allan  Cunningham,  who  read  to  them 
some  of  his  versus;  these  were  pooh- 
poohed  by  Cromek,  but  when  Allan  re- 
peated some  snatohes  of  old  ballads,  the 
idea  occurred  to  the  speculative  publisher 
that  to  gather  and  print  them,  in  the 
manner  of  Percy's  Heliques,  would  be  a 
good  scheme.  The  hint  suggested  to 
Allan  that  he  might  palm  off  upon  the 
publisher  some  imitations  as  genuine — 
the  bait  took.  Cromek,  who  had  no  rel- 
ish for  Allan's  original  compositions,  was 
deli2:hted  with  the  "imitations."  It  is 
understood  that  the  fraud  was  never 
guessed  to  be  a  fraud  by  Cromek,  until 
after  the  publication  of  the  lieinaim  of 
Nithsdale  and  Galloicay  Song, 

In  order  to  see  this  book  through  the 
press,  Allan  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Cromek  to  visit  London  ;  and  in  London 
he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  April,  1810 — a 
memorable  day,  for  it  was  the  day  on 
which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.* 


*  From  a  slight  autobiography  which  Allan  left, 

I  am  permitted  to  make  a  few  interesting  extracts. 

The  poet  records  his  departure  from  Scotland, 

and  his  advent  in  London :     *'  The  hour  of  fame 

and  distinction  seemed,  in  my  sight,  at  hand.     I 

turned  my  eyes  on  London,  and  closed  them  on 

all  i)laces  else.    In  vain,  my  friends  urged  me  to 

study  architecture,  and   apply  the  talent,   etc., 

etc. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

*'0n  my  way  to  the  Pier  of  Leith,  I  met  one  of 
my  old  Edinburgh  comrades,  Charlie  Stevenson 
by  name,  who  was  rejoiced  to  sec  me,  and  tried 
over  *a  pnt  of  the  l)est  o*t,*  to  persuade  me  to 
become  his  partner  in  the  erection  of  two  houses 
in  the  New  Town,  by  which  he  showed  me  we 
should  clear,  by  the  end  of  the  season,  a  hundred 
pounds  each.  I  declined  his  kind  offer.  *If,*  I 
said,  *  undertakings  of  that  nature  could  have 
influenced  me,  I  need  not  have  left  Dumfries, 
where,  with  certainty  of  success,  I  might  either 
have  begun  business  for  myself,  or  been  admitted 
into  partnership  with  my  masters,  who  would  have 
been  glad  both  of  my  skill  and  my  connection.' 
So  I  parted  with  worthy  Charlie  Stevenson,  and 
committed  myself  to  the  waves  in  one  of  the  Leith 
smacks,  bound  for  London.    Several  of  my  com- 


The  Remains  of  Nithsdale  cmd  Gkd" 
lowai/  Song  became  popular;  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  veritable  collection  of  old 
fragments  ;  ^^  no  one  suspected  a  cheat ;" 
none  of  the  mere  public,  that  is  to  say, 
for  Bishop  Percy  at  once  pronounced 
them  too  good  to  be  old ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  James  Hogg,  and  Professor  Wil- 
son, did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  as  to 
the  true  authorship.  They,  as  Hogg 
says,  *Maid  the  saddle  on  the  right 
horse;*'  and  although  there  may  have 
been,  as  there  ought  to  have  been,  doubts 
as  to  the  morality  of  the  transaction,  the 
book  gave  Allan  fame — nothing  else — for 
Cromek  presented  to  him  a  bound  copy, 
alleging  that  it  had  been  a  cosUy  work 
to  produce,  but  promising  **  something 
handsome"  when  it  reached  a  second 
edition. 

After  he  had  been  two  months  in  Lon- 
don, and  had  found  that  Cromek  was  un- 
able to  procure  him  the  "  situation  "  he 
expected,  he  engaged  himself  for  twenty- 
five  shillings  (subsequently  increased  to 
thirty-two)  a  week  "to  an  indifferent 
sculptor  of  the  name  of  Bubb,  in  Carmar- 
then-street," where  he  found  he  had  much 
spare  evening  time  on  his  hands ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  in  the  autobiography  to 
which  I  have  referred — 

"I  now  thought  of  Eugcnius  Roche  and 
the  Literary  Itecreations — a  work  which  I 
never  could  persuade  myself  died  for  want  of 
the  breath  of  genius.      I  found  him  iu  Carey- 
street,  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  as  warm- 
hearted and  kind  as  his  correspondence  had  led 
me  to  imagine.     He  was  well  acquainted  with 
foreign,  as  well  as  with  English  literature; 
wrote  prose  with  fluency,  and  verse  with  ease 
and  elegance,  and  was  in  looks  and  manners, 
and  in  all  things,  a  gentlemau — tall  too,  spoko 
with  a  slight  lisp,  and  was  of  a  fair  complex- 
ion.   He  had  in  other  days  expressed  a  desire 
to  serve  me,  and  pointed  out  the  newspapers 
as  a  source  of  emolument  to  an  ahle  and  ready 
writer.    As  he  was  now  conductor  of  a  paper 
called  the  Day,  he  told  me  he  would  give  me 
a  permanent  situation  upon  it  as  a  reporter 
as  soon  as  the  Parliamentary  sessions  began, 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  would  allow  me  a 
guinea  per  week  for  any  little  poetic  contri- 


rades  from  the  Vale  of  Nith,  then  at  the  Univep- 
sity,  waved  me  from  the  pier,  and  away  I  went^ 
witii  groves  of  laurels  rustling  green  before  me,  and 
fame  and  independence,  I  nothing  doubted,  readr 
to  welcome  me  to  that  great  city  which  annnally 
swallows  up  so  many  high  hopes  and  enthiudABtio 
spirits." 
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bntions  which  I  liked  to  make.  What  the 
duties  required  of  me  were,  I  could  form  no 
opinion,  but  as  I  concluded  that  Roche  must 
know  I  was  fit  to  fulfil  them,  I  was  easy  on 
that  point.*  I  was  now  well  off  as  to  money 
matters,  and  in  a  position  to  indulge  a  wish 
dear  to  my  heart,  namely,  to  bring  my  Lass  of 
Preston  Mill  to  London,  and  let  her  try  her 
skUl  as  a  wife  and  a  housekeeper." 

In  1814,  Allan,  bearing  in  mind  the 
saying  of  his  great  countryman,  that  lit- 
erature, though  a  good  staff,  is  a  bad 
crutch,  entered  the  ^tudio  of  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  as  the  general  superintendent 
of  his  works ;  and  there  he  remained  un- 
til his  death,  residing  in  a  house  adjacent, 
in  Lower  Belgrave  Place,  Pimlico. 

That,  like  all  men  who  are  the  archi- 
tects of  their  own  fortunes,  he  had  to 
wrestle  for  his,  is  vei^  certain.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Professor  Wilson,  dated  Septem- 
ber, 1828,  he  says :  "My  life  has  been  one 
continued  struggle  to  maintain  my  inde- 
pendence, an(f  support  wife  and  children  ; 
and  I  have,  when  the  labor  of  the  day  is 
closed,  endeavored  to  use  the  little  talent 
which  my  country  allows  me  to  possess 
as  easily  and  as  profitably  as  I  can.  The 
pen  thus  adds  a  little  to  the  profit  of  the 
chisel,  and  I  keep  my  head  above  water, 
and,  on  occasion,  take  the  middle  of  the 
causeway  with  an  independent  step." 

It  was  while  living  upon  chances,  so  to 
speak,  and  while  yet  in  early  youth,  he 
ventured  on  the  bold  step  X)f  marriage  ; 


•  Allan  had  contributed  from  Dumfries  two 
or  three  poems  to  the  Literary  Recreations — a 
work  edited  by  Eugenius  Roche,  in  1807;  they 
were  signed  **Hidallan."  In  one  of  the  monthly 
parts  I  find  this  passage  among  the  notices  to  cor- 
respondents :  *'  We  really  feel  proud  in  having  the 
pleasure  of  ushering  to  public  notice,  through  the 
medium  of  our  publication,  the  effusions  of  such  a 
self-taught  genius  as  Hidallan."  I  knew  Eu- 
genius Roche,  somewhat  intimately,  in  1825.  He 
was  an  Irish  gentleman,  of  a  singularly  kindly  and 
genial  nature.  At  that  time  he  was  editor  of  the 
Morning  Fost^  and  had,  all  his  life,  been  a  laborer 
for  the  press.  He  was  proud  of  the  small  share 
he  had  in  advancing  the  fortunes  of  Cunning- 
ham ;  and  long  before  I  became  acquainted  with 
Allan  described  to  me  the  surprise  he  had  felt 
on  the  discovery  that  so  young  and  so  appar- 
ently rough  a  specimen  of  the  *' north  countrie  " 
was  the  writer  of  the  poems  he  had  read  with  so 
much  delight.  Roche  still  lived  in  Carey-street 
when  I  knew  him,  and  there,  I  believe,  he  died 
about  the  year  1830.  Ho  is  worthy  of  a  better 
tribute  than  my  limited  information  eutbles  me 
to  give ;  few  men  more  amiable  and  exec  lent 
have  existed  in  my  time. 


from  the  lassie  to  whom  he  had  pledged 
his  troth,  in  his  native  village,  his  heart 
had  never  wandered  ;  neither  the  lures  of 
the  metropolis,  nor  the  dreams  of  distinc- 
tion— that  had  been  dreary  as  well  as 
dim — had  wiled  his  affection  from  his 
first  and  only  love. 

On  this  subject,  I  bon*ow  a  passage 
from  Allan's  autobiography : 

"  In  the  summer  of  1812,  I  was  a  husband 
and  a  father.  I  was  married  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  1811,  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour, 
Southwark,  and  did  not  fail,  even  in  that  hour 
of  joy,  to  remark  that  James  I.,  the  poet-king 
of  Scotland,  had  been  married  there  also; 
and  that  we  joined  hands  nigh  the  monument 
of  Gower,  and  not  far  from  the  grave  of  Mas- 
singer.  I  had  persuaded  my  lass  of  Preston 
Mill  to  come  to  London,  nor  did  she  reach  me 
without  finding  good  friends  by  the  way.  In 
the  house  of  Gray,  master  of  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh,  she  met  the  attention  due  to  a 
daughter,  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Anderson, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  letter  read 
from  Bishop  Percy,  in  which  he  spoke  well 
of  the  talents  of  her  future  husband.  In 
James  Hogg,  also,  and  his  comrade.  Grieve, 
sho  met  with  attentive  friends,  who  showed 
her  the  beauties  of  Edinburgh,  conveyed  her  to 
the  Pier  of  Leith,  and  saw  her  safely  embarked 
on  the  waves.  Of  her  and  my  sister  Jean, 
who  accompanied  her,  Hogg  thus  wrote  to 
my  eldest  brother  James :  *  I  hadUhe  pleasure 
of  waiting  on  your  two  sisters  for  a  few  days, 
and  I  am  sure  there  never  was  a  brother  took 
the  charge  of  sisters  more  pleasantly  than  I 
did.  But  one  of  them,  at  least,  needs  nobody 
to  take  care  of  her — I  mean  the  beauteous 
mermaid  of  Galloway,  who  is  certainly  a 
most  extraordinary  young  woman.  I  intro- 
duced her  to  some  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  were  not  only  delight- 
ed, but  astonished  at  her.'  Jean  Walker  was 
then  twenty  years  of  age ;  her  complexion 
was  fine,  and  her  eyes  bright,  and  her  pru- 
dence equalled  her  looks." 

Mrs.  Cunningham  survived  Allan  many 
years,  dying  in  September,  1864.  She 
was  a  charming  woman  in  her  prime,  and 
must  have  been  very  lovely  as  a  girl.  I 
have  never  known  a  better  example  of 
what  natural  grace  and  purity  can  do  to 
produce  refinement.  Though  peasant- 
born,  she  was,  in  society,  a  lady — thor- 
oughly so.  There  was  not  only  no  shad- 
ow of  vulgarity  in  her  manners ;  there 
was  not  even  rusticity ;  while  there  was 
a  total  absence  of  assumption  and  pre- 
tence ;  and  she  was  entirely  at  ease  in  the 
"  grand  "  society — men  and  women  oi 
rank  as  well  as  those  eminent  in  Art,  in 
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Science,  and  in  Letters — I  have  met  as  ments  from  their  contemporaries  5  that  of 

guests  at  her  home.  Southey  is  well  known : 

Not  long  after  he  entered  the  studio  of  .....                 ...    ^ 

Chantrey,  Cunnin<rham  published  a  dra-  ;^"^^»  *™°  ^^\'}^  of  Scotland ;  thou  who  ait 

£  cj-    \r          1  1     \r          n  »»  DO  oft  in  spirit  on  thy  native  hills 

matio  poem   ««  b.r  Murmaduko  Maxwell,"  ^nd  yonder  Solway  shores,  a  poet  then !  " 
commemorating  one  of  tlie  heroes  of  his 

native  district.     It  was  praised   by  the  Tliose  of  Scott,  of  Hogg,  and  of  Wil- 

critics,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  generously  son  I  have  quoted.      "  Stalwart  of  form 

„     ,  ,  ,         .                         „  and  stout  of  heart  and  verse — a  ruder 

"Handed  therustic  stranger  up  to  Fame,"  u^mg,"     writes    Talfourd.      When   he 

by  a  few  laudatory  words  in  the  introduc-  ^^'^^^  P'  Amm-ersanj,  one  of  the  An- 

tory  epistle  which  prefaces  the  "Fortunes  ™'  *»«  o'^V"°e'i  the  aid  of  Wilson, 

of  Nigel  "•  many  others,  tempted  by  fnendship. 

Thenceforward,  his  career  in  literature  ?^1'<»"^  no  money  would  have  tempted, 

was  easy  and  prosperous :  his  collection  It.*?«  »*  '"«  house— honored  guests,  re- 

of  TJ,e  Songs  of  Scotland  is  a  text -book  reiving  honor— I  met  some  of  the  great- 

for  all  after  writers ;   and  his   novels,  ^^t  men  of  the  age,  among  them  Scott 

although  pushed  aside  by  more  «  sensa-  '^^  Southey,  and  there  wm  no  man  of 

tional "  works,  retain  an  ample  share  of  ^"^  ,T^  in  England  or  in  Scotland,  who 

popularity.  ^°"'^  °°*  \«*^'«  considered  it  a  privilege 


class  our- 

.^  ^,„__. „ juipiori:  "it  has  selves;  and  I  am  tempted  to  print  one  of 

been  objected  to  as  less  enthusiastic  than  \'}^  i^J^^^«  ^^  ^^'^^'  "^^^  ^"^^^S  ^^^^  ^^^  of 

the  subject  demanded  ;  but  the  memoirs  ^'^  ^  ^^^'®  preserved : 

are  earnest  and  true  ;   they  manifest  sufli-  "Beli^rave  Place,  8d  August,  1836. 

cient  research,  and  bear  stronjL^  evidence  "My  Dear  Mrs.  Hall  : 

of  thorough  knowledge ;    while  they  are  "I  will  do  anylhing  for  you,  but  my 

the  productions  of  a  graceful  pen,  dis-  ^^^^o,  poor  lassie,  has  lost  much  of  her  early 

charging  a  pleasant  task  with  a  critical  f^'^Ji^J'?^  and  spirit  and  finds  more  difficulty 

.     P    ^  n             J    T        *.•           a     i.u  ni  niakui'^  words  clink  and  lines  keen  time : 

nicety  and    sound  discretion      Southey  ,,„t  she  will  work  for  you,  and  as  slfe  lo^^ 

wrote  him:    ''lour  British  Painters  will  yo„,  who  km.ws  but  some  of  her  earlier  m- 

live  as    long  as  any  records  of  British  spinuion  may  come  to  her  agahi?   for  you 

Art  remain.     It  is  tlie  best  book  of  its  must  know  I  think  her  strains  have  lost  much 

kind  that  has  ever  fallen  in  my  way."  of  their  free  wild  nulure  since  wo  came  from 

And  Leslie,  who  was  to  follow  him  as  a  ^^^«  ^f''^  ^f  the  yellow  broom  and  the  blo»- 

biographer  of  Keynolds,  in  thanking  him  '^^'^  ''''''''''u  Yours  ever  and  ever 

for  one  of  the  volumes,  says:   "  I  cannot  "Allan  Ccyyixo'nAM." 
but  set  a  high  value  on  a  compliment 

from  one  with  whose  published  opinions  I  shall,  I  hope,  be  pardoned  for  ex- 

on  tlie  characters  of  our  deceased  artists,  tracting  a  passage  from  a  letter  I  received 

if  on  a  very  few  points  I  dilFer,  in  the  fi'om  him  soon  after  the  issue  of  the  firat 

main  I  entirely  agree."t  volume  of  my  Uook  of  Gems: 

Few  men  have  received  finer  compli-  .your  Booh  of  Gems  was  welcome  for 

your  sake,  painting's  sake,  poetry's  sake,  and 

my  own  sake.     I  have  done  nothing  but  look 

•  **Thcre  is  my  friimd,  Allan,  has  written  just  at  it  since  it  came,  and  admire  the  good  taste 

snch  a  plaiy  as  1  nii^ht  wntc  mvself  on  a  vory  of  the  selections,  and  the  happy  language— 

sunny   day,    and  with   one   of   liraniah's   extra  ^Icar  too,  and  discriminating— of  the  blogra- 

patent  pens.     .     .    .     .     .  So  mueh  ammatiun  i^.^.g      It  will  do  good  l>oth  to  the  living  |nd 

t^^  ^Xr  .^"'  ':'\  ll^ir 'rrlli!'  U- aead-directlnl  and  animating  the/rmer. 

vou  afo  a  credit  to  Caledonia.     .     .    .  There  are  and  giving  fresh  lustre  to  the  latter;  if  it  ol>- 

Bomc  Ivrical  etlusions  of  his,  too,  which  you  would  ^ains  but  hall  the  success  which  it  deaervea, 

do  well  to  read.     *It's  hanie  and  it's  liame,'  w  both  your  publisher  and  yourself  ought  to  be 

equal  to  Burns."  satisfied.     I  have  made  the  characters  of  our 

t  Cunningham  wrote  for  the  Art    Journal  a  poets  my  study — studied  them  both  as  men 

scries  of  papers  on  "  Our  Public  Statues,"  which  and  as  bards,  looking  at  them   Uirough  the 

were  published  in  that  work,  in  183i)-40.  eyes  of  nature,  and  X  am  fully  warranted  In 
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saying  that  our  notions  very  Beldom  differ, 
and  that  you  come  nearer  my  feelings  on  the 
whole  than  any  other  person,  save  one,  whom 
I  have  ever  met.  You  will  see  this,  when  my 
Lives  of  the  Poets  are  published,  and  that 
will  be  soon,  for  the  first  volume  is  all  but 
ready.'* 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  recorded  by 
Lockhait  in  his  Life  of  Scott : 

"Breakfasting  one  morning  with  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  commending  one  of  his 
publications,  Scott  looked  round  the  table, 
and  said :  *  What  are  you  going  to  make  of 
all  these  boys,  Allan  ? '  *  I  ask  that  question 
often  at  my  own  heart,*  said  Allan,  *  and  I 
cannot  answer  it.*  *  What  docs  the  eldest 
point  to  ?  *  *  The  callant  would  fain  be  a  sol- 
dier. Sir  Walter,  and  I  have  a  half  promise  of  a 
commission  in  the  king*s  army  for  him,  but  I 
wish  rather  he  could  go  to  India,  for  there 
the  pay  is  a  maintenance,  and  one  does  not 
need  interest  at  every  step  to  get  on.'  Scott 
dropped  the  subject,  but  went  an  hour  after- 
wards to  Lord  Melville  (who  was  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control),  and  begged  a 
cadetship  for  young  Cunningham.  Lord  Mel- 
ville promised  to  inquire  if  he  had  one  at 
his  disposal,  in  which  case  he  would  gladly 
serve  the  son  of  honest  Allan ;  but  the  point 
being  thus  left  doubtful,  Scott  meeting  Mr. 
John  Loch,  one  of  the  East  India  Directors, 
at  dinner  the  same  evening  at  Lord  Stafford's 
applied  to  him,  and  received  an  immediate  as- 
sent. On  reaching  home  at  night,  he  found  a 
note  from  Lord  Melville  intimating  that  he 
had  inquired,  and  was  happy  in  complying 
with  his  request.  Next  morning,  Sir  Walter 
appeared  at  Sir  Francis  Chantrey^s  breakfast 
table,  and  greeted  the  sculptor  (who  is  a 
brother  of  the  angle)  with  *  I  suppose  it  has 
sometimes  happened  to  you  to  catch  one 
trout  (which  was  all  you  thought  of)  with 
the  fly  and  another  with  the  bobber.  I  have 
done  so,  and  I  think  I  shall  land  them  both. 
Don't  you  think  Cunningham  would  like  veiy 
well  to  have  cadetships  for  two  of  those  fine 
lads  ?  *  *  To  be  sure  he  would,*  said  Chan- 
trey,  *  and  if  you'll  secure  the  commissions, 
I'll  make  the  outfit  easy.'  Great  was  the  joy 
in  Allan's  household  on  this  double  good 
news,  but  I  should  add  that  before  the  thing 
was  done,  he  had  to  thank  another  benefac- 
tor. Lord  Melville,  after  all,  went  out  of  the 
Board  of  Control  before  he  had  been  able  to 
fulfil  his  promise.  But  his  successor,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  on  hearing  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  desired  Cunningham  to  set  his 
mind  at  rest,  and  both  his  young  men  are  now 
prospering  in  the  Indian  service."'*' 

*The  elder  of  these  two  sons,  named  Joseph 
Davy,  after  one  of  his  father*s  old  comrades  of 
the  J)a^  newspaper,  rose  high  in  the  Indian 
political  aervioe,  and  was  the  author  of  a  very 

Kxw  Sisitt— Vol.  Y.,  Ko.  2. 


In  one  of  her  earliest  sketches^  Mrs. 
Hall  thus  pictures  Allan  Cunningham: 
"  I  can  clearly  recall  the  first  interview  I 
had  with  him ;  it  was  before  I  had  been 
much  in  literary  society,  and  when  I  was 
but  little  acquainted  with  those  whose 
works  had  found  places  in  my  heart  I 
remember  how  my  cheek  flushed,  and 
how  pleased  and  proud  I  was  of  the  few 
words  of  praise  he  gave  to  one  of  the 
first  efforts  of  my  pen.  He  was  then  a 
stout  man,  somewhat  high-shouldered, 
broad-chested,  and  altogether  strongly 
proportioned;  his  head  was  firm  and 
erect,  his  mouth  close  yet  full,  the  lips 
large,  his  nose  thick  and  broad,  his  eyes 
of  intense  darkness  (I  could  never  define 
their  color)  beneath  shaggy  and  flexible 
eyebrows,  and  were,  I  think,  as  powerful, 
yet  as  soft  and  winning  as  any  eyes  I 
ever  saw.  His  brow  was  expansive,  in- 
dicating by  its  breadth  not  only  im- 
agination and  observation,  but  by  its 
height  the  veneration  and  benevolence 
so  conspicuous  in  his  character.  His 
accent  was  strongly  Scotch,  and  when 
warmed  into  a  subject,  he  expressed 
himself  with  eloquence  and  feeling ;  but 
generally,  his  manner  was  quiet  and  re- 
served ;  quiet  less  from  a  habit  of  ob- 
serving thanirom  a  dislike  of  conversa- 
tion  In  after  years,  when  it 

was  my  privilege  to  meet  him  frequently, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  note  the  respect  he 
commanded  from  all  who  were  distin- 
guished in  Art  and  Letters.  He  had  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  anything  that 
approached  affectation— literary  affecta- 
tion especially  ;  and  certainly  lashed  it, 
even  in  society,  by  words  and  looks  of 
contempt,  that  could  not  be  easily  for- 
gotten. *  Wherever,*  I  have  heard  him 
say,  *  there  is  nature,  wherever  a  person 
is  not  ashamed  to  show  a  heart,  tliere  is 
is  the  germ  of  excellence.     I  love  na- 

able  work,  the  History  of  the  Sikhs.  He  died  in 
1851.  The  other,  Alexander,  has  retired  from 
the  service  as  a  general  officer,  having  recently 
resigned  the  appointment  of  Archaeological  Inves- 
tigator to  the  Government  of  India.  He  has  pub- 
lished several  works  on  antiquarian  subjects.  The 
third  son,  Peter,  has  estabUshed  a  high  position 
in  literature.  The  fourth,  and  youngest  son, 
Francis  Chantrey,  also  entered  the  army,  and 
after  being,  for  many  vears.  First  Assistant  and 
Secretary  to  the  Commission  for  the  Government 
of  Mysore,  has  now  retired  as  a  colonel.  His 
only  daughter,  Mary,  still  resides  in  the  house  in. 
which  her  mother  died. 
14 
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tare !  *  His  dark  eyes  would  often  glis- 
ten over  a  child  or  a  flower ;  and  a  ballad, 
one  of  the  songs  of  his  native  land, 
would  move  him  to  tears  (I  have  seen 
it  do  so  more  than  once) — that  is  to  say, 
if  it  were  sung  'according  to  nature,* 
with  no  extra  *  flourish,'  no  encumbering 
drapery  of  form  to  disturb  the  *  natural' 
melody." 

Allan,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  man  of 
stalwart  form;  it  was  well  knit,  and, 
apparently,  the  health  that  had  been  gar- 
nered in  childhood  and  in  youth  was  his 
blessing  when  in  manhood ;  certainly  to 
all  outward  seeming  he  had  ample  se- 
curity for  a  long  life ;  his  brow  was  large 
and  lofty ;  his  face  of  the  Scottish  type, 
high  cheek-bones  and  well  rounded  ;  his 
mouth  flexible  and  expressive,  yet  in- 
dicative of  strong  resolution ;  his  eyes 
were  likened,  by  persons  who  knew  them 
both,  to  those  of  Bums,  and  no  doubt 
they  were  so ;  they  were  deeply  seated, 
and  almost  black,  surrounded  by  a  dark 
rim,  and  shadowed  by  somewhat  heavy 
dark  eyebrows.  His  manners  conveyed 
conviction  of  sincerity;  they  were  not 
refined,  neither  were  they  rugged,  and 
the  very  opposite  of  coarse.  It  was 
plain  that  for  all  his  advantages,  ho  was 
mdebted  to  nature ;  for  'although  he 
mixed  much  in  what  is  called  "polite 
society,"  and  was  a  gentleman  whose 
companionship  was  courted  by  the  high- 
est— statesmen  and  peers — up  to  the  last 
he  had  "  a  smack  of  the  heather." 

Nothing  seemed  to  irritate  him  so 
much  as  affectation,  either  with  the  pen 
or  pencil,  or  in  word,  or  look,  or  manner. 
I  have  seen  him  exasperated  by  a  lisp  in 
a  woman,  and  by  'a  mincing  gait  m  a 
man  ;  any  pretence  to  be  what  was  not, 
made  him,  so  to  say,  furious.  I  would 
close  this  memory,  so  as  I  think  may 
convey  an  idea  of  his  peculiar  character 
and  worth,  by  quoting  a  favorite  phrase 
of  his  own — 

"Love  him,  for  he  loved  Nature." 

Allan  is  buried  at  Kensal  Green,  under 
a  monument  of  granite,  and  his  admira- 
ble wife  now  rests  by  his  side. 

I  have  wished  they  were  sleeping  in 
some  green  graveyard  in  Nithsdale.* 


*  I  haye  heard  it  said  that  when  Chantrey  was 
building  a  mausoleum  to  receiye  his  remains,  and 
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TWO  DRAMATISTS  OP  THE   I^AST 
CENTURY. 

TnEBB  are  few  contrasts  more  striking 
than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  me* 
moirs  of  Goldoni  and  Alfieri.     Both  of 
these   men  bore  names    highly    distin* 
guished  in  the  history  of  Italian  litera- 
ture.    Both    of  them  were  framed   bj 
nature  with  strongly  marked  diaraoters, 
and  fitted  to  perform  a  special  work  in 
the  world.     Both  have  left  behind  them 
records  of  their  lives  and  literary  la- 
bors, singularly  illustrative  of  their  pe- 
culiar differences.     There  is  no  instanoe 
in  which  we  see  more  clearly  the  philo- 
sophical value  of  autobiographies,  than  in 
these  vivid  pictures  which  the  great  Ital- 
ian tragedian  and  comic  author  have  de- 
lineated.    Some  of  the  most  interesting 
works  of  Leonardo  da  "Vinci,  Giorgione, 
Albert  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and 
Andrea    del    Sarto,   are  their  portraits 
painted  by  themselves.     These  pictures 
exhibit  not  only  the  lineaments  of  the 
masters,  but  also  their  Art    The  hand 
which  drew  them  was  the  hand  which 
drew  the  "Last  Supper,"  or  the  "Ma- 
donna of  the  Tribune :  "  color,  method, 
chiaroscuro,  all  that  makes  up  manner 
in  painting,  may  be  studied  on  the  same 
canvas  as  that  which  faithfully  represents 
the  features  of  the  man  whose  genius 
gave  his  style  its  special  character.     We 
seem  to  understand  the  clear  calm  majesty 
of  Leonardo's  manner,  the  silver-gray 
harmonies  and  smooth  &cility  of  An- 
drea's Madonnas,  the  better  for  looking 
at  their  faces  drawn  by  their  own  hands 
at  Florence.  And  if  this  be  the  case  with 
a  dumb  picture,  how  far  higher  mast  be 
the  interest  and  importance  of  the  writ- 


oiTcrcd  to  leave  space  for  his  friend  and  associate 
he  received  from  Allan  this  answer:  **No!  I 
would  far  rather  rest  where  the  daisies  will  grow 
over  my  grave !  **  I  quote  in  application  to  Allan 
some  lines  from  the  grand  touching  poem  of 
Theodore  Martin,  on  the  burial  of  Thomas  Gamp* 
bell. 

"  Thou,  like  me,  host  seen  another  grava  ironld  Milt  oar 
Poet  well, 
Greenly  banded  by  the  breckan  In  a  lonelj  Highland  daU, 
Looking  on  the  soiemn  waters  of  a  mighty  inUmd  tea. 
In  the  shadow  of  a  mountain,  where  the  lonely  eaglet  be. 

Better  after-times  should  find  him— to  his  reit  In  bomafa 

bound, 
Lying  in  the  land  that  bore  him,  with  Its  gloito ; 

around." 
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ten  life  of  a  known  author.  Not  only  do 
we  recognize  in  its  composition  the  style 
and  temper  and  habits  of  thought  which 
are  familiar  to  us  in  his  other  writings ; 
but  we  also  hear  from  his  own  lips  how 
these  were  formed,  how  his  tastes  took 
their  peculiar  direction,  what  circum- 
stances acted  on  his  character,  what 
hopes  he  had,  and  where  he  failed. 
Even  should  his  autobiography  not  bear 
the  marks  of  uniform  candor,  it  probably 
reveals  more  of  the  actual  truth,  more  of 
the  man's  real  nature  in  its  height  and 
depth,  than  any  memoir  written  by  friend 
or  foe.  Its  unconscious  admissions,  its 
general  spirit,  and  the  inferences  which 
we  draw  from  its  perusal,  are  far  more 
valuable  than  any  mere  statement  of 
facts  or  external  analysis,  however  scien- 
tific. When  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  series  of  events  which  led  to  the  con- 
ception or  attended  the  production  of 
some  masterpiece  of  literature,  a  new 
light  is  thrown  upon  its  beauties,  fresh 
life  bursts  forth  from  every  chapter,  and 
we  seem  to  have  a  nearer  and  more  per- 
sonal interest  in  its  success.  What  a 
powerful  sensation,  for  instance,  is  that 
which  we  experience  when,  after  study- 
ing the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, Gibbon  tells  us  how  the  thought  of 
writing  it  came  to  him  upon  the  Capitol, 
among  the  ruins  of  dead  Rome,  and 
within  hearing  of  the  mutter  of  the 
monks  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  and  how  he 
finished  it  one  night  by  Lake  Greneva, 
and  laid  his  pen  down  and  walked  forth 
and  saw  the  stars  above  his  teiTace  at 
Lausanna 

The  memoirs  of  Alfieri  and  Qoldoni 
are  not  deficient  in  any  of  the  character- 
istics of  good  autobiography.  They  seem 
to  bear  upon  their  lace  the  stamp  of 
truthfulness,  they  illustrate  their  authors* 
lives  with  marvellous  lucidity,  and  they 
are  full  of  interest  as  stories.  But  it  is 
to  the  contrast  which  they  present  that 
our  attention  should  be  chiefly  drawn. 
Other  biom-aphies  may  be  as  interesting 
add  amusmg.  None  show  in  a  more 
marked  manner  two  distinct  natures  en- 
dowed with  genius  for  one  art,  and  yet 
designed  in  every  possible  particular  for 
different  branches  of  that  art.  Alfieri 
embodies  Tragedy :  Goldoni  is  the  spirit 
of  Comedy.  They  are  both  lUilians: 
their  tragedies  and  comedies  are  by  no 


means  cosmopolitan;  but  this  national 
identity  of  character  only  renders  more 
remarkable  the  individual  divergences  by 
which  they  were  impelled  into  their  dif- 
ferent paths.  Thalia  seems  to  have  made 
the  one — body,  soul  and  spirit ;  and  Mel- 
pomene the  other ;  each  goddess  launched 
her  favorite  into  circumstances  suited  to 
the  evolution  of  his  genius,  and  presided 
over  his  development,  so  that  at  his  death 
she  might  exclaim — Behold  the  living 
model  of  my  Art  ! 

Goldoni  was  bom  at  Venice  in  the 
year  1707  ;  he  had  already  reached  celeb- 
rity when  Alfieri  saw  the  light  for  the 
first  time  in  1749,  at  Asti.  Goldoni's 
grandfather  was  a  native  of  Modena, 
who  had  settled  in  Venice,  and  there 
lived  with  the  prodigality  of  a  rich  and 
ostentatious  bourgeois.  '^Amid  riot  and 
luxury  did  I  enter  the  world,"  says  the 
poet,  after  enumerating  the  banquets  and 
theatrical  displays  with  which  the  old 
Goldoni  entertained  his  guests  in  his 
Venetian  palace  and  country  house.  Ven- 
ice at  that  date  was  certainly  the  proper 
birthplace  for  a  comic  poet  The  splen- 
dor of  the  Renaissance  had  thoroughly 
habituated  her  nobles  to  pleasures  of  the 
sense,  and  had  enervated  their  proud, 
maritime  character,  while  the  great  name 
of  the  republic  robbed  them  of  the  caution 
for  which  they  ui^ed  to  be  conspicuous. 
Yet  the  real  strength  of  Venice  was  al- 
most spent,  and  nothing  remained  but 
outward  splendor  and  prestige.  Every- 
thing was  gay  about  Goldoni  in  his  earli- 
est childhood.  Puppet  shows  were  built 
to  amuse  him  by  his  grandfather.  "  My 
mother,"  he  says,  "  took  charge  of  my 
education,  and  my  father  of  my  amuse- 
ments." 

Let  us  turn  to  the  opening  scene  in 
Alfieri's  life  and  mark  the  difference.  A 
father  above  sixty,  "  noble,  wealthy,  and 
respectable,"  who  died  before  his  son 
had  reached  the  age  of  one  year  old.  A 
mother  devoted  to  religion,  the  widow  of. 
one  marquis,  and  after  the  death  of  a  sec- 
ond husband,  Alfieri's  father,  married  for 
the  third  time  to  a  nobleman  of  ancient 
ancestry.  These  were  Alfieri's  parents. 
He  was  bom  in  a  solemn  palazzo  in  the 
country  town  of  Asti,  and  at  the  age  of 
five  already  longed  for  death  as  an  escape 
from  disease  and  other  earthly  troubles. 
So  noble  and  so  wealthy  was  the  youth- 
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fill  poet  that  an  abbe  was  engaged  to  |  songht  their  compliments,  and  basked  in 
carry  on  his  edacation.  bat  not  to  teach  ,  the  sanshine  of  smiles.  Al fieri  wrote 
him  more  than  a  connt  shoold  know.  !  with  labor.  Each  tragedy  he  composed 
Except  this  worthy  man  he  had  no  com-  ;  went  throngh  a  triple  process  of  oompo- 
panions  whatever.  Strange  ideas  pos- '  sition,  and  received  frequent  polishin? 
Eessed  the  boy.  lie  mminated  on  his  '  when  finished.  Goldoni  dashed  off  h^ 
melancholy,  and  when  eight  years  old  I  pieces  with  the  greatest  ease  on  every 
attempted  suicide.  At  this  age  he  was  !  possible  subject.  He  once  produced  six- 
sen  t  to  the  academy  at  Turin,  attended,  I  teen  comedies  in  one  theatrical  season, 
as  befitted  a  lad  of  his  rank,  by  a  man  '  Al  fieri' s  were  like  lion^s  whelps — brought 
servant,  who  was  to  remiun  and  wait  on  '  forth  with  difficulty,  and  at  long  inter- 
him  at  school.  Alfieri  stayed  here  sev-  i  vals  ;  Goldoni's,  like  the  brood  of  a  hare 
eral  years  without  revisiting  his  home,  i  — many,  frequent,  and  as  agile  as  thrir 
tyrannized  over  by  the  valet  who  a'lded  '  parent.  Alfieri  amnssed  knowledge  scru- 
to  his  grandeur,  constantly  subject  to  "  i>ulou«1y,  but  with  infinite  toil.  He  ma$- 
sickuess,  and  kept  in  almost  total  igno- '  tered  Greek  and  Hebrew  when  he  was 
ranee  by  his  incompetent  preceptors.  The  past  forty.  Goldoni  never  gave  him- 
gloom  and  pride  and  stoicism  of  his  tern-  self  the  least  trouble  to  learn  anytbin?. 
peramont  were  augmented  by  this  austere  but  trusted  to  the  ready  wit,  good  mem- 
discipline.  His  spirit  did  not  break,  but "  ory.  and  natural  powers,  which  helped 
took  a  hauirhtier  and  more  disdainful  him  in  a  hundred  strange  emergencies, 
tone.  He  became  fiimiliar  with  mis- .  Power  of  will  and  pride  snstained  the 
fortunes.  He  learned  to  brood  over  one  :  facilitv  and  a  aood-humored  vanitv 
and  intensify  his  passions.  Every  cir-  the  other.  This  contrast  was  apparent 
cum  stance  of  his  life  seemed  strung  up  at  a  very  early  age.  We  have  seen  how 
to  a  trairic  pitch.  This  at  least  is  the  Alfieri  passed  his  time  at  Turin,  in  a  kind 
impression  which  remains  upon  our  mind  ,  of  aristocratic  prison  of  educational  igno- 
r.f:cT  reading  in  his  nviirmoirs  the»  nar-  '  ranee.  Goldoni's  grandfather  died  when 
raiive  of  what  must  in  its  details  have  '  lie  was  five  vears  old,  and  left  his  familv 
beon  a  common  schoolboy's  liie  at  lliat  in  gitat  embarrassment.  The  poet's  father 
time.  Meanwhile,  what  had  become  of  wont  oiT  to  practice  medicine  at  Perogia. 
young  Goldoni  ?  His  lx)ybood  was  as  His  son  folio weii  him,  acquired  the  radi- 
thoi'oucrhlv  plebeian,  various,  and  comic. '  ments  of  knowled::»e  in  that  town,  and 
as  Aliicri's  had  been  patrician,  mono  to-  'then  proceeded  to  study  philosophy  alone 
nous,  and  tragical.  Instead  of  one  place  '  at  Rimini.  There  was  no  man  servant 
of  rL*>i'lLnce,  we  read  of  twenty.  Scrape  '  or  academy  in  his  case.  He  was  fiir  too 
succeeds  to  scraj»e.  adventure  to  adveu- '  jilubeian  and  too  free.  The  boy  lodged 
ture.  Knowled:;e  of  the  world,  and  some  with  a  merchant,  and  got  some  smatter- 
bo«  'k  learning  al<o,  ilow  in  upon  the  b-  'y.  ini::  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Peiipa- 
and  are  eacrerlv  caught  up  bv  him  and  hot-  tetics  into  his  small  brain,  while  he  con- 
er''>crcuoously  amalgamated  in  his  mind. ;  trived  to  form  a  friendship  with  an  act- 
Alii'.ri  learned  nothinsr.  wrote  nothinir,  incj  companv.  Thev  were  on  the  wins 
in  liis  youth,  and  heard  his  parents  say —  for  Venice  in  a  coasting  boat,  which 
*•  A  U"  tbleman  need  never  strive  to  be  a  would  touch  at  Chiozza,  where  Goldoni's 
doctor  ot"  the  faculties."  Goldoni  h.a«l  a  mother  then  resided.  The  boy  pleased 
little  meilicine  and  much  law  thnist  upon  them.  Would  he  like  the  voyage  t  Thia 
him.  At  eight  he  \\Tote  a  comcily,  and  ofler  seemed  too  tempting,  and  away  he 
ere  long  began  to  rea-l  the  plays  of  Plau-  rushed,  concealed  himself  on  board,  and 
tu<.  Terence,  Aristophanes,  and  MachLv '  made  one  of  a  merry,  motley  shipload. 
volli.  IJetween  the  nature  of  the  two'  "Twelve  persons,  actors  as  well  as  ao- 
]>oets  there  was  a  marked  and  character-  '  tresses,  a  prompter,  a  machinist,  a  stony 
isiic  ditference  as  to  their  mode  of  labor   keeper,  eight  domestics,  foor  chamber* 


and  a  determination  to  excel ;  while  Gol- 
doni loved  the  apprc^tion  of  his  fellows, 


ark.     The  young  poet  felt  at  home ;  how 
could  a  comic  poet  feel  otherwise  f  Tt^ 
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laughed,  they  BaDg,  they  danced  }>  they 
ate  and  di*ank,  and  played  at  cards. 
"  Macaroni  I  Every  one  fell  on  it,  and 
three  dishes  were  devoured.  We  had 
also  alamode  beef,  cold  fowl,  a  loin  of 
veal,  a  dessert,  and  excellent  wine. 
What  a  charming  dinner!  No  cheer 
like  a  good  appetite."  Their  harmony, 
however,  is  disturbed.  The  premiere 
amoureuse — ^who,  in  spite  of  her  rank 
and  title,  was  ugly  and  cross,  and  re- 
quired to  be  coaxed  with  cups  of  choco- 
late— lost  her  cat.  She  tried  to  kill  the 
whole  boat-load  of  beasts — cats,  dogs, 
monkeys,  parrots,  pigeons ;  even  the 
lamb  stood  ^  in  danger  of  her  wrath. 
A  regular  quarrel  ensued,  was  somehow 
set  at  peace,  and  all  began  to  laugh  again. 
This  is  a  sample  of  Goldoni's  youth.' 
Comic  pleasures,  comic  dangers ;  nothing 
deep  or  lasting,  but  light  and  shadow 
cheerfully  distributed,  clouds  lowering 
with  storm,  a  distant  growl  of  thunder, 
then  a  gleam  of  light  and  sunshine  break- 
ing overhead.  He  gets  articled  to  an  at- 
torney at  Venice,  then  goes  to  study  law 
at  Pavia;  studies  society  instead,  and 
flirts,  and  finally  is  expelled  for  writing 
satires.  Then  he  takes  a  turn  at  medi- 
cine with  his  father  in  Friuli,  and  acts  as 
clerk  to  the  criminal  chancellor  at  Chi- 
ozza. 

Every  employment  seems  easy  to  him, 
but  he  really  cares  for  none  but  literature. 
He  spends  all  his  spare  time  in  reading 
and  in  amusements,  and  begins  to  write 
a  tragic  opera.  This  proves,  however, 
eminently  unsuccessful,  and  he  burns  it 
in  a  comic  fit  of  anger.  One  laughable 
love  affair  in  which  he  engaged  at  Udine 
exhibits  his  adventures  in  their  truly 
comic  aspect.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
scene  in  Don  Giovanni^  where  Leporello 
personates  the  Don,  and  deceives  Donna 
Elvira.  Goldoni  had  often  noticed  a 
beautiful  young  lady  at  church  and  on 
the  public  drives :  she  was  attended  by 
a  waiting  maid,  who  soon  perceived  that 
her  mistress  had  excited  the  young  man's 
admiration,  and  who  promised  to  be- 
friend him  in  his  suit.  Goldoni  was  told 
to  repair  at  night  to  the  palace  of  his 
mistress,  and  to  pour  his  passion  forth 
beneath  her  window.  Impatiently  he 
waited  for  the  trysting  hour,  conned  his 
love  sentences,  and  gloried  in  the  ro- 
mance of  tbie  adventure.    When  night 


came,  he  found  the  window,  and  a  veiled 
figure  of  a  lady  in  the  moonlight,  whom 
he  supposed  at  once  to  be  his  mistress. 
Her  he  eloquently  addressed  in  the  true 
style  of  Romeo's  rapture,  and  she  an- 
swered him.  Night  after  night  this 
happened,  but  sometimes  he  was  a  little 
troubled  by  a  sound  of  ill  -  suppressed 
laughter  interrupting  the  tSte-d' tete. 
Meanwhile  Teresa,  the  waiting  maid, 
received  from  his  hands  costly  presents 
for  her  mistress,  and  made  him  prom- 
ises on  her  part  in  exchange.  As  she 
proved  unable  to  fulfil  them,  Goldoni 
grew  suspicious,  and  at  last  discovered 
that  the  veiled  figure  to  whom  he  poured 
out  his  tale  of  love  was  none  other  than 
Teresa,  and  that  the  laughter  had  pro- 
ceeded from  her  mistress,  whom  the 
faithless  waiting  maid  regaled  at  her 
lover's  expense.  Thus  ended  this  ridic- 
ulous matter.  Goldoni  was  not,  how- 
ever, cured  by  his  experience.  One  other 
love  afftur  rendered  Udine  too  hot  to 
hold  him,  and  in  consequence  of  a  third 
he  had  to  fly  from  Venice  and  leave  his 
prospects,  which  were  just  about  to  flour- 
ish. At  length  he  married  comfortably 
and  suitably,  settling  down  into  a  quiet 
life  Mrith  a  woman  whom,  if  he  did  not 
love  her  with  passion,  he  at  least  re- 
spected and  admired.  Goldoni,  in  fact, 
had  no  real  passion  in  his  nature.  Al- 
fieri,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  the  sport 
of  volcanic  ebullitions  of  the  most  ungov- 
ernable hate  and  love,  and  joy  and  sor- 
row. The  chains  of  love  which  Goldoni 
courted  so  willingly,  Alfieri  regarded  with 
the  greatest  shyness.  But  while  Goldoni 
healed  his  heart  of  all  its  bruises  in  a 
week  or  so,  the  tragic  poet  bore  about 
him  wounds  that  would  not  close.  He 
enumerates  three  serious  passions  which 
possessed  his  whole  nature,  and  at  times 
deprived  him  almost  of  his  reason.  A 
Dutch  lady  first  won  his  heart,  and  when 
he  had  to  leave  her  Alfieri  suffered  so  in- 
tensely that  he  never  opened  his  lips  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  long  journey  through 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont 
Fevers  and  suicides  attempted  but  in- 
temipted,  marked  the  termination  of  this 
tragic  amour.  His  second  passion  had 
for  its  object  an  English  lady,  with 
whose  injured  husband  he  fought  a  duel, 
although  his  collar-bone  was  broken  at 
the  time.    The  lady  proved  unworthy  of 
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Alfieri  as  well  as  of  her  husband,  and  the 
poet  Icfl  her  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of 
hopelessness  and  intellectual  prostration. 
At  last  he  formed  a  permanent  affection 
for  the  wife  of  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
the  Countess  of  Albany,  in  close  friend- 
ship with  whom  he  lived  after  her  hus- 


by  his  desperate  leaps.  In  one  of  them 
he  fell  and  broke  his  collar-bone,  but  not 
the  less  he  held  his  tryst  with  a  fair  lady, 
climbed  her  park  gates,  and  fought  a 
duel  with  her  husband.  Groldoni  was  a 
pantaloon  for  cowardice.  In  the  room 
of  an  inn  at  Desenzano  which  he  occu- 


band's  death.      The  society  of  this  lady  \  pied  together  with  a  female  fellow-trav- 


gave  him  perfect  happiness ;  but  it  was 
founded  on  her  lofty  beauty,  the  pathos 
of  her  situation,  and  her  intellectual  quali- 
ties. IMelpomene  presided  at  this  union, 
while  Thalia  blessed  the  nuptials  of  Gol- 
doni.  How  characteristic  also  were  the 
adventures  which  this  pair  of  lovers  en- 
countered! Goldoni  once  carried  his 
wife  upon  his  back  across  two  rivers  in 
their  flight  from  the  Spanish  to  4ihe  Aus- 


ellcr,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rob  them 
by  a  thief  at  night  All  Goldoni  was 
able  to  do  consisted  in  crying  out  for 
help,  and  the  lady  called  him  "Si.  Abbe'* 
ever  after  for  his  want  of  pluck.  Grol- 
doni must  have  been  by  fir  the  most 
agreeable  of  the  two.  In  all  hb  changes 
from  town  to  town  of  Italy  he  found 
amusement  and  brought  gayety.  The 
sights,  the  theatres,  the  society,  aroused 


trian  camp    at    Rimini,   laughing    and   his  curiosity.     He  trembled  with  ezcite- 


^•oaning,  and  perceiving  the  humor  of 
his  situation  all  the  time.  Alfieri,  on  an 
occasion  of  even  greater  difficulty,  was 


ment  at  the  performance  of  his  pieces, 
made  friends  with  the  actors,  taught 
them,  and  wrote  parts  to  suit  their  quali- 


stopped  with  his  illustrious  friend  at  the  ties.     At  Pisa  he  attended  as  a  stranger 
gates  of  Paris  in  1792.      They  were  fly-  '■  the  meeting  of  the  Arcadian  Academy, 


ing  in  post-chaises,  with  their  servants 


and  at  its  close  attracted  all  attention  to 


and  their  baggage,  from  the  devoted  city,  himself  by  his  clever  improvisation.  He 
when  a  troop  of  sans-caloUes  rushed  on  |  was  in  truth  a  ready-witted  man,  pliable, 
them,  surged  around  the  carriage,  called  full  of  resource,  bred  half  a  valet,  half  a 
them  aristocrats,  and  tried  to  drag  them  .  Roman  grajculus.      Alfieri  saw  more  of 


off  to  prison.  Alfieri  with  his  tall,  gaunt 
figure,  pallid  face,  and  red,  volummous 
hair,  stormed,  raged,  and  raised  his  deep 


Euroi)e  than  Goldoni :  France,  Grermany, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  England,  Spain, 
all  parts  of  Italy,  he  visited  with  rest- 


bass  voice  above  the  tumult  For  half  .  less  haste.  From  land  to  land  he  flew, 
an  hour  he  fought  with  them,  then  made  seeing  no  society,  enjoying  nothing,  dash- 
his  coachmen  gallop  through  the  gates,  ing  from  one  inn  door  to  another  with 
and  scarcely  halted  till  they  got  to  Grave-  .  his  servants  and  his  carriages,  and  think- 
lines.  By  this  prompt  movement  they  '  ing  chiefly  of  the  splendid  stud  of  horses 
escaped  arrest  and  death  at  Paris.  These  \  which  he  took  about  with  him  upon  his 
two  scenes  would  make  agreeable  com- .  travels.  He  was  a  lonely,  stifl^  self-en- 
panion  pictures  :  Goldoni  staggering  be-  i  grossed,  indomitable  man.  He  could*  not 
neath  his  wife  across  the  muddy  bed  of    rest  at  home :  he  could  not  bear  to  be 


an  Italian  stream — the  smiling  writer  of 
agreeable  plays,  with  his  half-tearful  help- 


the  vassal  of  a  king  and  breathe  the  air 
of  courts.      So  he  lived  always  on  the 


mate,  ludicrous  in  her  disastei's ;  Alfieri '  wing,  and  ended  by  exiling  himself  from 
mad  with  rage  among  Parisian  Maenads,  |  Sardinia  in  order  to  escape  the  traounels 
his  princess  quaking  in  her  carriage,  the  of  paternal  government  As  for  his  trage- 
air  hoarse  with  cries,  and  death  and  safety  |  dies,  he  wrote  them  to  win  laurels  fix>m 
trembling  in  the  balance.  It  is  no  won-  ',  posterity.  He  never  cared  to  see  them 
der  that  the  one  man  wrote  La  Donna  ^  acted ;  he  bullied  even  his  printers  and 
di  Garbo  and  the  Cortese  Veneziano,  while  !  correctors  ;  he  cast  a  glove  down  in  de- 
the  other  was  inditing  essays  on  Tyran- '  fiance  of  his  critics.  Goldoni  sought  the 
ny  and  dramas  of  Antigone,  IHmoleon,  and  |  smallest  meed  of  approbation.    It  pleased 


Brutus, 

The  difference  between  the  men  is 
seen  no  less  remarkably  in  regard  to 
courage.  Alfieri  was  a  reckless  rider, 
and  astonished  even  English  huntsmen 


liim  hugely  in  his  old  ase  to  be  Italian 
master  to  a  French  pnncess.  Alfieri 
openly  despised  the  public.  QoUUmi 
wrote  because  he  liked  to  write;  Al- 
fieri, for  the  sake  of  proving  lus  anpf^* 
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nor  powers.  Against  Alfieri's  hatred  of 
Turin  and  its  trivial  solemnities,  we  have 
to  set  Goldoui's  love  of  Venice  and  its 
petty  pleasures.  He  would  willingly  have 
drunk  chocolate  and  played  at  dominoes 
or  picquet  all  his  life  on  the  Piazza  di 
San  Mai'co,  when  Alfieri  was  crossing 
the  sierras  on  hi§  Andalusian  horse,  and 
living  on  a  frugal  meal  of  rice  in  solituda 
Goldoni  glided  through  life  an  easy  man, 
with  genial,  venial  faults ;  with  a  clear, 
gay,  gentle  temper ;  a  true  sense  of  what 
is  good  and  just,  and  a  heart  that  loved 
diffusively,  if  not  too  warmly.  Many 
were  the  checks  and  obstacles  thrown 
on  his  path,  but  round  them  or  above 
them  he  passed  nimbly,  without  scar  or 
scathe.  Poverty  went  close  behind  him, 
but  he  kept  her  off,  and  never  felt  the 
pinch  of  need.  Alfieri  strained  and  strove 
against  the  barriers  of  fate ;  a  sombre, 
rugged  man,  proud,  candid,  and  self- 
confident,  who  broke  or  bent  all  oppo- 
sition on  his  path  ;  now  moving  solemnly 
with  tragic  pomp,  now  dashing  passion- 
ately forward  by  the  might  of  will.  Gol- 
doni di*ew  his  inspirations  from  the 
moment  and  surrounding  circumstances. 
Alfieri  ptirsued  an  ideal,  slowly  formed, 
but  strongly  fashioned  and  resolutely  fol- 
lowed. Of  wealth  he  had  plenty  and  to 
spare,  but  he  disregarded  it,  and  was  a 
Stoic  in  his  mode  of  Ufe.  He  was  an 
unworldly  man,  and  hated  worldliness. 
Goldoni,  but  for  his  authorship,  would 
certainly  have  grown  a  prosperous  advo- 
cate, and  died  of  gout  m  Venice.  Gol- 
doni liked  smart  clothes;  Alfieri  went 
always  in  black.  Goldoni's  fits  of  spleen 
—for  he  was  melancholy  now  and  then — 
lasted  a  day  or  two,  and  disappeared  be- 
fore a  chfnge  of  scene.  Alfieri  dragged 
his  discontent  about  with  him  all  over 
Europe,  and  let  it  interrupt  his  work  and 
mar  his  intellects  for  many  months  to- 
gether. Alfieri  was  a  patriot,  and  hated 
France.  Goldoni  never  speaks  of  poli- 
tics, and  praises  Paris  as  a  heaven  on 
earth.  The  genial  moralizing  of  the 
latter  appears  childish  by  the  side  of 
Alfieri's  terse  philosophy  and  pregnant 
remarks  on  the  development  of  character. 
What  suits  the  page  of  Plautus  would 
look  poor  in  CEdipns  or  Agamemnon. 
Goldoni's  memoirs  are  diffuse  and  flip- 
pant in  their  light  French  dress.  They 
seem  written  to  please.    Alfieri's  Italian 


style  marches  with  dignity  and  Latin 
terseness.  He  rarely  condescends  to  smile. 
He  writes  to  instruct  the  world  and  to 
satisfy  himself.  Grim  humor  sometimes 
flashes  out,  as  when  he  tells  the  story  of 
the  Order  of  Homer,  which  he  founded. 
How  different  from  Goldoni*s  naive  ac- 
count of  his  little  ovation  in  the  theatre 
at  Paris ! 

But  it  would  be  idle  to  carry  on  this 
comparison,  already  tedious.  The  life  of 
Goldoni  was  one  long  scene  of  shifts  and 
jests,  of  frequent  triumphs  and  some  fail- 
ures, of  lesdons  hard  at  times,  but  kindly. 
Passions  and  ennui^  flashes  of  heroic  pa- 
triotism, constant  suffering,  and  stoical 
endurance,  ait  and  love  idealized,  fill  up 
the  life  of  Alfieri.  Goldoni  clung  much 
to  his  fellow-men,  and  shared  their  pains 
and  pleasures.  Alfieri  spent  many  of  his 
years  in  almost  absolute  solitude.  On 
the  whole  character  and  deeds  of  the  one 
man  was  stamped  Comedy :  the  other  was 
own  son  of  Tragedy. 

If,  after  reading  the  autobiographies  of 
Alfieri  and  Goldoni,  we  turn  to  the  peru- 
sal of  their  plays,  we  shall  perceive  that 
there  is  no  better  commentary  on  the 
works  of  an  artist  than  his  life,  and  no 
better  life  than  one  written  by  himself 
The  old  style  of  criticism,  which  strove 
to  separate  an  author's  productions  from 
his  life,  and  even  j&om  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  to  set  up  an  arbitrary  canon  of 
taste,  and  to  select  one  or  two  great 
painters  and  poets  as  ideals  because  they 
seemed  to  illustrate  that  canon,  has  pass- 
ed away.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
art  is  a  part  of  history  and  physiology. 
That  is  to  say,  the  artist's  work  can  only 
be  understood  by  studying  his  age  and 
temperament.  Goldoni's  versatility  and 
want  of  depth  induced. him  to  write  com^ 
edies.  The  merry  life  men  passed  at 
Venice  in  its  ^ears  of  decadence  proved 
favorable  to  his  genius.  Alfieri' s  melan- 
choly and  passionate  qualities,  fostered 
in  solitude,  and  aggravated  by  a  tyranny 
he  could  not  bear,  led  him  irresistibly  to 
tragic  composition.  Though  a  noble,  his 
nobility  only  added  to  his  pride,  and  in- 
sensibly his  intellect  had  been  imbued 
with  the  democratic  sentiments  which 
were  destined  to  shake  Europe  in  his 
lifetime.  This,  in  itself,  was  a  tragic  cir- 
cumstance, bringing  him  into  dose  sym- 
pathy with  the  Brutus,  the  Prometheus, 
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the  Timoleon  of  ancient  history.  Gol- 
doni'8  bourgeoisie,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
which  he  was  born  and  bred,  was  essen- 
tially comic.  The  true  comedy  of  man- 
ners, which  is  quite  distinct  from  Shake- 
speare's fancy,  or  Aristophanio  satire,  is 
always  laid  in  middle  life.  Though  Gol- 
doni  tried  to  write  tragedies,  they  were 
unimpassioned,  dull,  and  tame.  He  lack- 
ed altogether  the  fire,  high-wrought  no- 
bility of  sentiment,  and  sense  of  form  es- 
sential for  tragic  art  On  the  other  hand, 
Alfieri  composed  some  comedies  before 
his  death  which  were  devoid'  of  humor, 
grace,  and  lightness.  A  strange  elephan- 
tine eccentricity  is  their  utmost  claim  to 
comic  character.  Indeed,  the  temper  of 
Alfieri,  ever  in  extremes,  led  him  even  to 
exaggerate  the  qualities  of  tragedy.  He 
carried  its  severity  to  a  dull  and  monot- 
onous extent.  His  chiaroscuro  was  too 
strong — virtue  and  villany  appearing  in 
pure  black  and  white  upon  his  pages. 
His  hatred  of  tyrants  induced  him  to  tran- 
gress  the  rules  of  probability,  so  that  it 
has  been  well  said  that  if  his  wicked  kings 
had  really  such  words  of  scorn  and  hatred 
thrown  at  them  by  their  victims  they 
were  greatly  to  be  pitied.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  pithy  laconisms  have  often  a 
splendidly  tragical  effect.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  modem  drama  more  rhetor- 
ically impressive  than  the  well  -  known 
dialogue  between  Antigone  and  Creon : 

"  Or.  Sccglieti  ? 

"  Ant,        Ho  scelto. 

"  Cr,  Emon  ? 

^^Ant,  Morte. 

**  Cr.  L'avrai ! " 

Goldoni*8  comedies,  again,  have  not 
enough  of  serious  thought  or  of  true  crea- 
tive imagination  to  be  works  of  high  art. 
They  lean  too  much  to  the  side  of  farce ; 
they  have  none  of  the  tragic  salt  which 
gives  a  dignity  to  Tartuffe.  They  are, 
in  a  word,  almost  too  comic. 

The  contrast  between  these  authors 
might  lead  us  to  raise  the  question  long 
ago  discussed  by  Socrates  at  Agathon*s 
banquet — Can  the  same  man  write  both 
comedies  and  tragedies?  We  in  Eng- 
land are  accustomed  to  read  the  serious 
and  comic  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Fletcher, 
Jonson,  and  to  think  that  one  poet  could 
excel  in  either  branch.  The  custom  of  the 
Elizabethan  theatre  obliged  this  doable 


authorship ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Shakespeare's  comedies  are  not  such  com- 
edies as  Greek  or  Homan  or  French  critics 
would  admit.  They  are  works  of  the 
purest  imagination,  wholly  free  from  the 
laws  of  this  world ;  while  the  tragedies 
of  Fletcher  have  a  melodramatic  air 
equally  at  variance  with  the  classical  Mel- 
pomene. It  may  very  seriously  be  donbted 
whether  the  same  mind  could  produce^ 
with  equal  power,  a  comedy  like  the  C6r- 
tese  Veneziano  and  a  tragedy  like  Alfieri^s 
Brutus,  At  any  rate,  returning  to  our 
old  position,  we  find  in  these  two  men 
the  very  opposite  oonditions  of  dramatic 
genius.  They  are,  as  it  were,  specimens 
prepared  by  nature  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  analyze  genius  in  its  relations 
to  temperament,  to  life,  and  to  external 
circumstances. 
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FLAVIA  TO  ROBESHNS. 

April  11th,  185-* 

My  dear,  some  very  tame  things  are 
happening  in  ray  tempest 

In  the  first  place,  if  I  am  going  to 
marry  Malcolm,  it  does  not  look  mnch 
like  it  at  present,  for  he  has  disappeared. 
Oh,  and  disappeared  to  the  extent  that 
his  mother  docs  not  know  where  he  is, 
although  she  does  not  confess  it  She 
pretends  that  a  near  relative  of  thdrs, 
who  is  about  starting  for  Milan,  has  sent 
for  Malcolm  to  consult  him  about  some 
very  important  matters.  I  asked  if  it 
were  really  a  relative — an  u^de  from 
whom  he  has  expectations. 

She  answered  "yes"  in  a  tone  whidi 
meant  "  perhaps  so." 

What  can  it  mean  t 

This  is  very  certain,  that  instead  at 
trying  to  please  me    and   become  a** 
quainted  with  me,  Malcolm  is  off  on  his 
own  business  or  pleasure. 

You  see  how  well  it  is  that  I  have  not 
been  too  enthusiastic. 

I  have  still  three  or  fonr  aspirants  for 
my  hand,  and  I  assure  you  I  make  them 
suffer  from  the  bad  opinion  which  Mat 
cblm  seems  to  want  to  ^ve  me  of  the  lov^ 

^  Continaed  from  page  107. 
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ing  faculties  and  tender  feelings  of  his 
sex.  Just  now  I  busy  myself  and  divert 
my  mind  by  annoying  them,  and  proving 
by  invincible  arguments,  seasoned  with 
ridicule,  that  love  is  a  cWmera. 

And  I  torment  the  Marchioness  G , 

although  her  husband's  conversation  is 
the  most  insipid  thing  in  the  world.  But 
this  lady  talks  against  me  and  makes 
people  think  me  a  coquette,  so  that  what 
with  this  and  Malcolm's  bad  taste  in  ab- 
senting himself,  I  am  rather  disposed  to 
be  mischievous. 

With  all  this,  I  begin  to  be  a  little 
tired  of  Florence,  and  to  sigh  for  the 
mud  of  Paris.  If  my  father  would  only 
believe  me,  we  would  not  wait  a  moment 
for  Malcolm's  return,  for,  as  you  may 
well  think,  my  little  heart  has  bidden 
him  a  decided  farewell.  But  my  father 
is  pjunged,  deeper  than  ever,  in  his  fatal 
passion  for  little  birds. 

Is  it  possible  that  such  a  good,  wise, 
noble  man  as  he  is,  should  have  the 
mania  for  dead  animals  t  Oh,  natural 
history!  collections!  Greek  and  Latin 
names  for  ducks  and  woodcocks!  I 
hoped  that  I  had  disgusted  him  a  little 
with  it,  one  day  at  Rome,  when  he 
preached  me  a  sermon  with  three  heads, 
upon  my  caprices  and  vanities. 

I  was  a  little  vexed,  and  a  hard  truth 
came  to  my  lips  and  escaped  them  be- 
fore I  ijieant — namely,  that  a  girl  who 
has  no  mother,  and  whose  father  is  ab- 
sorbed two  thirds  of  the  day  with  iw- 
paled  bu-ds,  might  be  viewed  as  an  or- 
phan, and,  being  obliged  to  govern  her- 
self, might  deserve  some  indulgence  if 
she  did  not  always  govern  herself  well. 
Thereupon  my  poor  papa  became  sober, 
and  did  not  say  a  word,  but  in  spite  of 
my  repentance  and  tears,  shut  up  his 
cabinet,  hid  his  boxes,  and  became  my 
attendant  squire,  sharing  my  pleasures 
with  most  adorable  kindness. 

As  he  seemed  after  all  to  enjoy  the 
change,  I  almost  prided  myself  upon 
having  been  so  naugity.  We  were  really 
the  happier  for  it  But,  behold,  the  other 
day,  I  perceived  in  the  house  a  villanous 
little  odor  of  musky  skins,  which  I  recog- 
nized too  well,  and  I  said  to  Ga^tana  : 

*'  So  my  father  |ias  opened  his  big 
boxes  again  t " 

<<Yes,  signora;  the  birds  needed  the 
air." 


As  if  it  were  done  to  gratify  them, 
the  miserable  little  carcasses ! 

Ever  since  that  day,  my  father  has 
been  anxious  and  abstracted.  There  are 
moths  in  his  feathers,  his  skins  are  hard- 
ening, his  wings  are  diseased.  He  im- 
agines himself  the  victim  of  every  evil  to 
which  his  little  mummies  are  liable.  He 
is  tired  of  society,  and  sleeps  through  a 
ball.  When  he  takes  a  walk  he  is  as  ex- 
cited as  an  augurer  at  every  flying  thing. 
At  night,  instead  of  sleeping,  he  arranges, 
and  he  dusts,  and  he  perfumes,  and  he 
shakes. 

True,  he  has  stopped  talking  matri- 
mony to  me ;  there  is  so  much  gained. 
But  I  am  sure  that  he  persists  in  believ- 
ing that  I  shall  decide  upon  Malcolm, 
and — may  I  be  pardoned  the  suspicion — 
but  I  think  he  is  longing  to  get  rid  of 
me,  so  as  to  have  nobody  to  disturb  his 
ornithological  delights ! 

April  15th. 

Ah,  my  dear,  an  event — or  a  dream! 
It  was  high  time,  for  I  was  tired  to 
death.  I  pouted  at  Lady  Rosamond, 
and  my  lovers  pouted  at  me.  I  was 
completely  gloomy.  Now  I  begin  to 
laugh. 

Fancy  that  this  morning,  having  waked 
at  an  early  hour,  I  saw  a  mule  in  the 
court,  and  upon  this  mule  boxes  and 
bundles,  which  reminded  me  of  the  col- 
porteur or  peddler  of  curiosities  at  Val- 
lombrosa,  (magpies,  hay,  stones — such 
things  are  dialled  curiosities !) 

I  conjectured  that  this  person  had  con- 
trived to  have  an  interview  with  my 
father,  and  I  waited  to  be  sure  of  it,  for 
you  must  know  that  my  poor  papa  makes 
a  great  mystery  to  me  of  his  ornitholog- 
ical pursuits,  and  imagines  that  he  is  out- 
witting me. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  saw  the 
same  person  go  out,  though  he  did  not 
seem  to  me  quite  the  same  as  he  had 
been  in  his  travelling  apparel. 

He  was  picturesquely  wrapped  in  a 
large  plaid,  and  his  face  was  hidden  from 
me  by  a  highland  cap,  adorned  with  an 
eagle's  feather,  which  might  be  called  his 
sign ;  but  was  he  indeed  the  man  with- 
out gloves  ?  He  wore  gloves,  actually, 
and  his  mule — was  not  the  same  mule, 
for  I  had  amused  myself  with  noticing 
that  whereas  that  had  only  one  ear,  this 
had  two. 
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I  deprecate  all  idea  of  natural  history ; 
bat  still  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ears  of 
mules  sprout  again,  especially  in  so  short 
a  time! 

What  shall  I  sayt  Some  sort  of  a 
glimmering,  fantasy,  or  clairvoyance  seiz- 
ed upon  my  imagination  ;  I  exclaimed  to 
myself  that  it  was  Malcolm  disguised  as 
a  bird-seller. 

Why  not  ? 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Malcolm  is 
very  jealous,  and  that  he  went  away  di- 
rectly after  some  rather  sharp  words  be- 
tween us  about  the  Marquis  G . 

jVIalcolm  accused  me  of  coquetting  with 
men  who  wished  to  marry  me ;  he  was 
scandalized  at  seeing  me  laugh  and  talk 
with  a  married  man.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  a  body  can  be  amused  with  a 
silly  woman's  jealousy. 

In  short,  notwithstanding  his  natural 
timidity  or  habitual  reserve,  he  pointed 
an  epigram  at  me ;  I  made  a  smart  re- 
ply ;  he  responded ;  I  was  sharp — not 
very  wisely  perhaps,  so  that  he  went  off. 

But  he  cannot  keep  to  it.  He  has 
come  back,  and  conceals  himself  in  the 
vicinity  so  as  to  watch  me;  and  my 
father  is  in  the  secret ;  and  we  are  going 
to  amuse  ourselves ! 

An  adventure,  in  short,  and  at  the 
night  time !  If  this  is  the  way  Malcolm 
cliooses  to  go  on,  we  shall  bo  good 
friends;  for  I  adore  everything  out  of 
the  common  routine,  everything  which 
fills  the  imagination  without  compromis- 
ing the  heart's  peace. 

However,  since  all  that  I  have  said 
many  prove  to  be  nothing  but  a  pure  im- 
agination, I  will  go  softly  to  my  father's 
room,  and  ask  him  more  or  less  adroitly. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  so  near-sighted 
that  I  hit  a  box  with  my  foot,  which, 
made  a  noise,  and  my  perfidious  papa  had 
all  that  time  to  compose  his  coui^enance 
and  appear  absorbed  in  reading  his  news- 
paper. 

All  my  questions  were  lost ;  the  man 
who  had  just  loft  him  had  offered  to  sell 
him  flannel  w^stcoats  and  contraband 
tobacco.  He  did  not  even  know  his 
name,  nor  where  he  came  from ;  he 
could  not  comprehend  why  I  should  be 
interested  in  him.  In  short,  papa  played 
his  little  part  very  well,  but  not  well 
enough  for  me  not  to  see  that  he  was 
quizzing  me. 


P?*ebnuyryi 

Then  a  brilliant  idea  seized  me,  which 
was  to  follow  the  man  and  mole  at  a  dis- 
tanca 

I  took  my  straw  hal  and  toM  eye- 
glasses, and  set  out,  as  if  wandering  at 
random  in  the  fields,  but  following  the 
track  of  the  animal,  and  now  and  then 
having  a  view  of  him  with  his  master,  as 
they  went  up  and  down  the  hills. 

I  judged,  from  the  direction  t^ey  took, 
that  thejp^  would  stop  at  a  little  village 
hidden  in  a  slope  of  the  mountain,  a 
league  from  here,  and  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  it,  I  ascended  a  height  which 
commands  a  view  of  all  the  coantry 
round. 

But  what  was  my  surprise,  (romantic 
style ! )  when  I  saw  distinctly,  below  me, 
the  man  and  beast  stop  at  a  peasant's 
house,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  walk  from  our  villa ! 

I  immediately  dispatched  my  fine 
mouser  Gaetana  to  the  spot,  and  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  learned  that  the  traveller, 
unknown  to  the  peasant  (so  the  peasant 
protests,  though  I  don't  believe  it),  had 
been  living  in  this  place  for  eight  days. 

Graetana  could  not  get  a  sight  of  him ; 
he  was  taking  his  siesta  in  the  room  he 
had  rented.  She  saw  nothing  but  the 
mule,  who  has  both  his  ears.  I  was  not 
mistaken. 

Therefore  (you  may  smile  at  the  there- 
fore, but  to  me  it  is  conclusive)  it  is  Mal- 
colm who  is  there,  concealed  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, so  that  he  can  watch  my  pro- 
ceedings from  day  to  day  and  fix>m  hour 
to  hour. 

How  I  will  provoke  him ! 

April  leth. 

Deception !  It  is  not  Malcolm — it  is 
the  gloveless  stranger  of  Yallombrosa. 

But  it  is  not  the  first  comer — it  is  not 
a  colporteur ;  it  is  a  friend  of  Malcolm, 
disguised,  whom  he  has  sent  to  watah 
my  doings.     You  shall  see. 

To-day,  Lady  Rosamond  came  to  see 
me,  witli  her  two  tom-tits,  as  I  call 
her  two  nieces;  and,  the  Marquis  Q. 
and  the  little  Abbe,  M.  de  S.  being  with 
us,  I  proposed  a  walk  to  the  company^ 
and  led  them  to  the  fields  sorroonding  the 
retreat  of  my  incognito. 

The  two  little  English  ^Is,  Ann  and 
Lucy,  are  a  psdr  of  talkative,  restlefls 
birds,  going  into  ecstasies  at  everything ; 
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looking  upon  Italy  as  a  Paradise  on  earth, 
and  running  about  this  way  and  that, 
without  knowing  why  or  wherefore. 

Lady  Rosamond  often  lost  sight  of 
them,  and  became  a  little  impatient ;  so 
it  happened  that  at  one  time,  when  she 
and  M.  de  S.  were  hunting  up  her 
troublesome  birds,  I  was  left  with  the 
Abbe  and  the  Marquis. 

It  grew  very  warm,  and  the  walking 
disagreeabla  I  sat  down  on  the  grass 
to  wait  for  Lady  Rosamond,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  near  me. 

We  were  talking  rather  loudly  and 
gayly  aboijt  the  Marchioness's  jealousy, 
when  I  saw  a  movement  in  a  myrtle 
bush,  three  steps  from  me. 

The  words  died  upon  the  lips  of  the 
poor  Marquis,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
consigning,  or  pretty  near  it,  his  better 
half  to  the  Evil  One,  and  imagined  that 
she  was  there  listening. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  aloud,  while 
the  Abbe  jumped  like  a  squirrel  into  the 
bush,  and  called  out— 

"  Who  is  there  V 

"  Very  well ;  what  business  is  it  of 
yours  t"  replied,  in  French,  a  voice  which 
was  not  Malcolm's,  still  less  the  Mar- 
chioness's. 

And  the  Abb^  who,  I  suspect,  is  not 
remarkably  brave,  gave  a  fabulous  leap 
backwards,  as  if  the  head  of  Medusa  had 
appeared  in  the  branches. 

This  head  of  Medusa  was  the  head  of 
my  stranger.  It  was  not  wreathed  with 
serpents,  but  was  not  much  better,  for  it 
was  angry,  threatening,  and  almost  hand- 
some with  indication. 

There  is  nottiing  in  the  least  vulgar 
about  this  man,  whose  dress  has  seemed 
so  odd,  but  who  looks  as  you  see  him 
nearer,  as  much  like  a  travelling  artist  as 
a  travelling  peddler. 

The  Abbe  was  frightened,  and  I  con- 
fess I  was  too.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  trembled  at  a  man's  look. 

It  was  very  extraordinary,  we  must 
grant,  that  a  person  surprised  in  a  fla- 
grant act  of  curiosity  and  mdiscretion,  not 
to  say  espionage,  should,  at  the  first  mo- 
ment, be  angry  rather  than  ashamed.  It 
most  be  that,  m  descending  to  this  atti- 
tude of  spy,  the  stranger  has  weighty, 
earnest  motives,  and  perhaps  less  dan- 
gerous ones  to  me  than  might  be  sus- 
pected* 


As  I  had  grown  very  pale,  the  Mar- 
quis and  M.  de  S.,  who  had  just  come 
up,  knowing  nothing  of  the  cause  of  my 
agitation,  ran  to  the  man,  and  haughtily 
demanded  what  he  was  doing  there. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  gathered  up 
something  like  a  little  box,  and  turned 
his  back  upon  us. 

The  Marquis,  convinced  that  it  was  a 
bandit,  dogging  us  with  evil  intentions, 
wanted  to  question  him  more  closely; 
but  M.  de  S.,  who  did  not  believe  more 
than  I  did  in  the  possibility  of  a  French- 
man's practicing  brigandage  in  Italy,  re- 
strained the  Marquis,  and  contented  him- 
self by  saying,  in  a  loud  voice : 

"Let  the  wretch  go." 

The  stranger  returned,  cast  upon  the 
Marquis  and  all  of  us  a  look  of  profound 
disdain,  of  which  I  certainly  had  my  full 
share,  then,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he 
slowly  retired,  and  disappeared  among 
the  shrubbery. 

The  Marquis  was  very  indignant  He 
has  the  quick  blood  of  the  Italians,  and 
M.  de  S.  could  hardly  prevent  him  from 
returning  imprudent  words  to  this  con- 
temptuous silence. 

M.  de  S.,  who  was  very  calm,  remained 
near  the  spot,  waiting  to  see  if  the  man 
would  return,  but  he  did  not  come,  and 
as  I  did  not  care  to  make  so  speedy 
an  end  of  the  mystery  which  busies, 
frightens,  and  amuses  me,  I  begged  the 
gentlemen  to  go  with  me  to  Lady  Rosa- 
mond, and  take  no  more  thought  of  an 
incident  which  I  could  not  explain. 

And  now,  explain  it  as  you  will,  it 
is  very  certain  that  there  is  something 
strange  between  this  man  and  myself. 

He  hates  me,  and  it  is  he  who  sets 
Malcolm  against  me,  or,  perhaps — who 
knows  !    I  am  at  a  loss. 

Lady  Rosamond,  to  whom  we  related 
the  adventure,  paid  no  attention  to  it 
She  laughed,  and  said  that  we  had  dis- 
turbed a  man  who  was  asleep  or  making 
verses. 

The  tom-tits  became  excited  at  once,  * 
and  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  they 
dreamed  that  night  of  a  young  Orlando, 
graving  a  sonnet  in  honor  of  the  sweet 
name  Rosalinda,  upon  the  bark  of  the 
dwarf  myrUes  on  the  mountam.  In  vain 
have  I  represented  that  it  was  very  un- 
likely, and  that  people  do  not  put  their 
hea^  in  bushes  either  to  go  to  sleep  or 
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to  write  verses ;  they  hold  to  their  opin- 
ion. 

As  to  the  Abbe,  he  strongly  advised 
me  not  to  walk  alone  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  our  villa ;  bnt  I  imagine  that  if 
I  should  ask  him  to  be  my  sole  com- 
panion, in  order  to  protect  and  defend 
me  in  case  of  need,  he  would  be  some- 
what flattered  by  this  mark  of  confi- 
dence. 

April  17th. 

I  have  nothing  new,  my  dear,  about 
the  stranger;  it  has  been  a  rainy  day, 
and  I  have  not  walked  out ;  and  besides, 
I  have  had  something  else  to  do  than 
pursuing  this  romance.  I  have  discov- 
ered anotlior,  and  learned,  perhaps,  the 
secret  of  Malcolm's  departure. 

I  have  told  you  about  Lady  Rosa- 
mond's nieces.  The  oldest  is  rather 
pretty ;  she  is  Anna.  She  is  small  and 
lithe,  with  blonde  hair  and  long  teeth ; 
but  her  blue  eyes  are  expressive,  and  her 
little  yielding  figure  has  a  certain  comical 
grace,  half  simplicity  and  half  affectation. 
She  dresses  with  an  ostentatious  sim- 
plicity which  is  well  enough  in  a  penni- 
less girl ;  and  finally,  she  sings  with  a 
very  sweet  little  voice,  and  a  little  accent 
which  murders  Italian  ludicrously,  but  is 
not  unpleasant  when  she  gives  the  savage 
ballads  of  her  Welsh  country. 

Very  well ;  this  little  body  has  allowed 
her  heart  to  be  wounded  by  her  hand- 
some cousin,  Malcolm,  and  I  have  dis- 
covered it  to-day,  when  nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  my  thoughts. 

I  was  alone  with  her  and  her  little 
sister  Lucy,  who  is  a  smaller  and  sharper 
copy  of  this  little  pale  plant,  and  clings 
to  her  like  her  shadow,  hissing  out  the 
same  words,  accompanying  her  on  the 
piano,  smoothing  her  ever-ruffled  ring- 
lets, and  never  speaking  a  word  without 
crying  out,  •'  Ok,  dearest  Ann  /  " 

You  see  them — a  medallion  with  two 
profiles,  one  behind  the  other,  the  smaller 
^behind  the  less  small. 

As  for  the  moral,  it  is  the  same.  I  am 
sure  that  if  Lucy,  who  is  only  fourteen, 
should  have  a  suspicion  of  her  sister's 
love  for  her  cousin,  she  would  feel  that 
she  ought  to  hum  in  the  same  fire, 

I  said  that  I  was  alone  with  these 
little  girls,  and  I  set  them  prattling  to 
kill  time ;  so  I  learned  their  history,  about 
which  I  had  not  asked  before. 


They  are  orphans,  and  their  gaardian 
is  not  Lady  Rosamond,  as  I  supposedy 
but  an  old  English  lady,  who  is  not 
always  the  most  amiable  of  dowagers. 
The  little  girls  were  both  ill  in  England, 
and  Lady  Rosamond  requested  that  they 
might  travel  for  a  while. 

They  have  been  five  or  six  months  with 
her  in  Italy,  and  now  call  themselves  as 
strong  as  Turks.  But  the  lime  fixed  by 
their  guardian  is  near  expiring,  and  oar 
tourists  are  sighing  and  groaning  already 
at  the  thought  of  returning  to  the  fog. 

I  understand  it — poverty  as  well  as  fog 
is  before  them.  As  Lady  Rosamond's 
guests,  they  live  in  luxury,  and  the  lovely 
Anna  would  not  have  done  a  foolish 
thing  if  she  could  have  captivated  Mal- 
colm. 

Whether  this  has  been  her  intention 
or  not,  she  persuades  herself  that  she 
is  fond  of  him,  and  has  been  wretched 
at  seeing  Malcolm  engrossed  by  another. 
This  came  out  in  our  conversation,  m 
this  wise. 

I  asked  her  if  she  knew  where  Mal- 
colm was. 

"  No,"  she  replied  frankly. 

"  But  his  mother  knows  very  well  ? »» 

"And  you,  too.  You  know  very 
well  1  "  she  exclaimed,  turning  as  red  as 
a  little  lobster,  thanks  to  the  transparent 
English  skin  which  can  conceal  nothing. 

"  Why  should  I  know  ?"  I  asked,  with 
great  calmness. 

"Because  he  is  your  betrothed,"  she 
replied,  throwing  herself  into  my  arms 
with  a  surprising  impetuosity. 

Did  she  intend  to  make  a  confession  to 
me  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  rather 
that  she  stupidly  meant  to  divert  my 
thoughts  by  loading  me  with  caresses; 
but  the  nerves  were  stronger  than  the 
will ;  the  teara  came,  and  I  recoiled  invol- 
untarily, for  one  never  knows  how  to  be- 
have with  these  passionate  people ;  they 
may  be  tempted  to  murder  you  or  tear 
your  eyes  out  while  ombradnff  you. 

She  saw  my  distrust,  and  then,  all 
suffocated  with  weeping,  all  beside  her- 
self, as  she  was,  the  little  thing  quite  in- 
terested me. 

''  Oh,  do  not  think,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  that  I  am  jealous  of  your  beauty,  your 
wealth,  your  happiness.     I  love  yon  be-- 
cause  Lady  Rosamond  loves  yooi  aad- 
because  I  am   sure  you  will  make  her* 
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happy.  She  has  told  me  nothmg^,  but 
I  have  gnessed  it  all,  and  I  thank  God 
that  he  has  given  to  the  b^t  of  women 
the  loveliest  of  daughters." 

"  And  Malcolm,"  I  said,  smiling, "  shall 
we  not  speak  of  him  any  moret  Are 
you  not  as  much  interested  in  his  happi- 
ness as  in  his  mother's  1 " 

"  Malcolm !  Malcolm ! "  she  resolutely 
replied,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  trying  to 
smile,  "  I  do  not  complain  of  him^ — I  con- 
gratulate Ijira." 

"My  dear,"  I  said,  taking  both  her 
hands,  "  that  is  very  bravely  said,  but  I 
would  like  the  truth  better.  Be  sincere. 
I  will  be  so  too,  and  you  will  not  be  sorry 
for  it." 

I  could  not  make  her  confess,  but  her 
joy  was  so  evident  when  I  told  her  that 
1  did  not  know  her  cousin  well  enough  to 
love  him,  and  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  my  wanting  to  marry  him,  that  there 
was  no  need  of  a  more  complete  avowal ; 
and  since  then,  my  Robertine,  I  have  but 
one  desire  and  one  purpose,  that  the  two 
cousins  shall  marry.  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power-  to  accomplish  it,  and  now  I  await 
Malcolm  with  impatience,  for  I  want  to 
disgust  him  with  me.  Resentment  will 
open  his  eyes  to  the  tom-tit's  merits,  and 
if  I  have  any  influence  with  Lady  Rosa- 
mond, she  shall  give  her  consent 

Ah,  will  you  say  now  that  I  am  selfish, 
coquettish,  unprincipled  1  No,  my  dear, 
on  the  contrary  I  am  generous  ;  it  is  my 
greatest  pleasure ;  and  if  the  Marchioness 
G.,  instead  of  making  herself  first  my 
copy  and  then  my  enemy,  had  confided  in 
me,  and  shed  only  one  of  those  poor  little 
tears  of  which  Miss  Ann  has  poured  a 
brook  full  at  my  feet,  I  should  have  taken 
her  under  my  protection,  and  persuaded 
her  husband  that  she  is  perfectly  lovely. 

I  do  not  like  to  close  my  letter  without 
tejling  you  something  of  the  unknown,  if 
I  can  do  so  to-morrow.  Consider  this  as 
a  journal. 

April  18th. 
News  of  my  incognito !  You  will  see 
that  I  have  not  been  fancying  an  adven- 
ture, and  that  there  is  really  something 
serious  or  extravagant  under  this  col- 
porteur's guise. 

Keeping  watch  of  his  comings  and 
goings  by  means  of  a  spy-glass  on  our 
piazza,  directed  towards  the  house  where 
this  personage  is  staying,  I  saw  him  this 


fnorning  go  toward  a  little  grove  which 
is  a  continuation  of  our  park  on  the  side 
toward  the  mountain. 

I  motioned  to  Ga^tana,  who  has  no  less 
curiosity  than  myself,  and  we  went  out 
to  pick  violets  in  that  direction,  hoping 
to  thwart  his  espionage  by  showing  him 
that  we  were  not  duped  by  it. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  perceived 
him  among  the  woodcutters. 

He  saw  us  approach,  I  have  no  doubt, 
for  he  pretended  to  be  interested  in  their 
work.  He  took  up  each  fresh-cut  branch 
and  examined  it,  then  threw  it  down  and 
took  up  another. 

This  did  not  seem  to  be  a  very  genuine 
occupation. 

Gaetana  pretended  that  she  was  afraid 
of  his  beard  and  black  eyes,  and  refused 
to  go  any  nearer. 

But  I  advanced  boldly,  pretending  to 
be  looking  for  violets,  giving  proof  of  it 
by  the  large  bouquet  already  gathered, 
and  being  sure  that  I  knew  the  work- 
men, I  came  nearer,  u^der  the  very  eyes 
and  nose  of  my  incognito. 

I  was  not  able  to  see  his  features,  for 
he  turned  his  back  to  me  at  once  ;  but  I 
examined  his  di*ess,  which  was  far  fi-om 
gentlemanly.  The  same  big  boots,  reach- 
ing to  his  knees,  over  velvet  trousers,  all 
in  folds  and  creases,  Uke  poor  trousers 
on  their  last  legs,  as  they  were ;  a  loose 
sack,  with  thirty-six  pockets,  every  one 
of  them  stufied  with  nobody  knows 
what,  giving  him  the  look  of  one  of 
those  bags  filled  with  wooden  shoes, 
which  you  see  at  a  village  fair. 

If  it  is  his  wardrobe  or  his  library,  he 
might  say  with  the  man  of  old,  whose 
name  I  forget,  ^^  I  carry  my  all  with  me  J* 

Finally,  a  little  thing  which  I  seized 
upon,  and  which  struck  me  as  the  most 
comical  of  all — he  had  half  a  dozen  pins 
stuck  in  the  front  of  his  coat  He  must 
be  an  orderly  man  who  thinks  of  every- 
thing, or  lets  nothing  be  lost. 

I  quietly  wondered  at  him.  He  saw 
me  at  last,  and  made  his  escape ;  but,  by 
a  quick  movement  in  disengaging  him- 
self from  a  thorny  branch  which  had 
caught  his  clothes,  he  let  a  box  fall.  He 
picked  it  up  without  noticing  a  small  bit 
of  yellow  paper  which  had  escaped  from 
it,  and  which  I  ran  to  and  picked  up,  as 
soon  as  the  man  had  vanished  belund 
the  U'ees. 
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Now,  what  do  yon  think  was  on  this 
paper  t  No,  I  am  not  a  dreamer,  a  vis- 
ionary. It  was  my  own  name  that  met 
my  eyes,  and  authorizes  me  to  go  on  and 
decipher,  or,  at  least,  try  to  decipher  this 
enigma. 

The  paper  was  a  little  leaf  of  pelitOy  of 
which  cigarettes  are  made.  It  was  fold- 
ed in  four,  and  contained  the  following 
words,  in  pencil,  abridged : 

"F/ai;.  of  Male.  Watch  night  and 
d — .    Isol.  the  ooq." 

This,  after  mature  reflection,  seemed 
to  me  capable  of  no  other  translation 
than  the  following : 

"Flavia  of  IM&lcolm.  Watch  night 
and  day.     Isolate  the  coquette." 

So,  then,  Robertine,  what  say  you? 
The  great  mystery  is  over.  I  have  the 
solution,  and  a  bitter  one  it  is:  ^^ The 
coquette  /  Watch  her  night  and  day  ! — iso- 
late her!'' 

How  will  they  set  about  it,  I  would 
like  to  know  t 

Never  mind.  This  charming  Malcolm 
has  confided  his  love-pangs  to  this  man, 
whether  from  some  puritanical  devotion 
or  from  some  personal  reason  which, 
perhaps,  I  shall  find  out;  his  confidant 
has  advised  his  absence,  and  promised 
to  watch  me.  He  has  stationed  himself 
near  me,  and  puts  his  own  construction 
on  all  my  words  and  acts.  He  hid  him- 
self in  a  bush,  to  hear  me  talk  with  the 
Marquis  and  Abbe;  he  has  concluded 
from  some  poor  pleasantries,  that  I  was 
on  the  best  terms  with  one  or  the 
other ;  or  even  my  gayety,  in  itself,  has 
been  enough  to  lead  him  to  pronounce, 
in  his  wisdom,  that  I  do  not  care  for 
Malcolm,  and  that  I  am  a  great  coquette. 

As  to  the  first  point,  he  is  not  entirely 
wrong.  I  would  not  mourn  for  Mal- 
colm, and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
the  matter  settled.  But,  does  Malcolm 
know  that  I  have  held  out  some  hope  to 
his  mother?  If  so,  I  shall  be  very  angry 
withher.  Wo  will  see.  I  will  seem  not 
to  notice  anything  till  something  new 
turns  up. 

What  I  wonder  at  is  the  hatred  of  this 
stranger  toward  myself  Can  you  un- 
derstand how  one  can  feel  so  toward  a 
person  of  whom  he  knows  nothing  but 
the  personal  appearance?  I  should  not 
have  thought  mine  so  disagreeable. 

Adieu,  my  dear.     I  will  let  you  know 


• 

the  rest  But  it  is  time  that  I  sent  tfaiB 
volume ;  and  then  I  am  not  sorry  to  leave 
you  a  little  in  suspense,  showing  a  little, 
as  I  hope,  my  anger,  impatienoe^  and 
curiosity. 

My  compliments  to  your  husband,  and 
a  kiss  to  the  children. 

(TO  BK  COMTZNUED.) 


London  BeTietr.       , 
M.  GUIZOT'S  MEDITATIONS.* 

M.  GuizoT  published  the  first  Series  of 
his  Meditations  two  years  and  a  half  ago, 
wherein  he  discussed  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  natural  problems  to  which  it 
is  the  answer,  the  fundamental  dogmas 
by  which  it  solves  those  problems,  and 
the  supernatural  facts  on  which  such  dog- 
mas repose.  He  promised  at  that  time 
three  more  series,  the  first,  of  meditations 
on  the  history  of  the  Chnstian  religion, 
the  primary  causes  of  its  foundation,  the 
portion  of  it  which  has  always  existed 
throughout  its  different  ages,  m  spite  of 
great  changes  and  vicissitudes,  the  Ref- 
ormation crisis  of  the  sixteentii  century, 
and  the  various  anti-Christian  attacks  it 
has  been  subjected  to  and  has  surmounted. 
The  third  series  was  to  be  on  the  cKtual 
state  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  distinc- 
tive errors  of  materialism,  pantheism, 
skepticism,  and  a  long  et-cetera  danse 
would  be  pointed  out  The  fourth  series, 
to  close  the  list,  was  to  show  the  future 
destiny  of  the  Christian  reli^on,  and  to 
indicate  the  course  by  which  it  is  to  con- 
quer and  sway  morally  the  earth  on  which 
we  live.  Like  many  other  writers  of  a 
series  of  books,  M  Guizot  has  seen  fit  to 
alter  the  proposed  order  of  his  medita- 
tions, and  seeing  that  the  actual  state  of 
Christianity  is  a  matter  of  much  more 
pressing  and  pi'esent  moment  than  its 
early  or  more  recent  history,  he  gives 
the  world  the  third  series  in  place  of  the 
second.  We  are  glad  to  accept  this  change 
of  plan. 

The  treatment  which  can  be  accorded 
to  four  such  subjects  as  Rationalism,  Pos- 

*  Meditations  on  the  Actual  State  of  CkriMtitm' 
it  If,  and  on  the  Attacks  which  are  now  beinp  wu«k 
uprm  it.    Translat4?d  under  the  Snpeiintendanoe 
of  the  Author.    Loudon:  Murray. 
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itivism,  Pantheism^  and  Materialism,  in 
a  hundred  octavo  pages  of  large  type,  is 
naturally  of  the  most  curt  and  sketchy 
character.  Indeed,  M.  Gnizot  does  not 
profess  to  examine  their  various  preten« 
sions  and  tenets  in  a  thorough  and  scien- 
tific manner,  and  it  is  quite  as  well  that 
he  does  not  make  such  profession. 
What  he  says  is  sufficiently  lucid  in  it- 
self, and  he  makes  from  time  to  time  a 
palpable  hit;  but  to  endeavor  to  deal 
with  subjects  of  such  magnitude  in  so 
small  a  compass  reminds  a  reader  of  the 
old  clergyman's  advice  to  a  candidate  for 
orders :  "  Don't  put  all  you  know  into 
your  first  sermon."  In  common  with 
most  thinking  men,  and  in  common  also 
with  Dr.  Cumming,  M.  Guizot  believes 
that  some  very  great  crisis  is  near  at 
hand ;  but  ho  does  not  make  it  to  be  a 
material  crisis.  It  is  in  men's  opinions 
that  the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  which 
herald  the  approaching  convulsion  are  to 
be  detected.  Sublime  truths  are  intrin- 
sically blended  with  ideas  essentially 
false  and  perverse.  A  noble  work  of 
progress,  and  a  hideous  work  of  destruc- 
tion, are  going  on  simultaneously  in  men's 
opinion  and  in  society.  Humanity  never 
so  floated  between  heaven  and  the  abyss, 
whatever  that  may  precisely  mean.  The 
crisis  in  which  the  civilized  world  is  plung- 
ed is  infinitely  more  serious  than  our  lathers 
predicted  it  would  be,  more  so  than  even 
we  believe  it  ourselves  to  be.  So  says 
M.  Guizot,  and  so  large  numbers  of  men 
say,  although  some  few  of  them  are  phil- 
osophical enough  to  wonder  whether  men 
of  all  ages  have  not  thought  the  same 
thing,  or  something  like  it,  of  their  own 
special,  age.  When  an  object  is  very  near 
the  eye,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  wheth- 
er the  magnitude  of  the  angle  it  subtends 
there  is  due  to  the  nearness  of  the  object 
only,  or  to  its  actual  size. 

Two  hundred  pages,  more  than  the 
half  of  M.  Guizot's  book,  are  occupied  by 
a  review  of  the  awakening  of  Christian- 
ity in  France  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Commencing  with  the  pet  new  religion 
of  1797,  Theophilanthropism — of  which 
Talleyrand  remarked  to  its  inventor :  "I 
have  but  one  remark  to  make;  Jesus 
Christ,  to  found  His  religion,  suffered 
Himself  to  be  crucified,  and  he  rose 
again  ;  you  should  try  to  do  as  much  " — 
the  reader  is  carried  steadily  over  ground 


well  known  in  many  parts  to  the  stu- 
dent of  modem  France  in  this  aspect,  as 
when  De  la  Mennais,  Lacordaire,  and  the 
Avenir  come  upon  the  scene.  The  praise- 
worthy attitude  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Catholic  Liberal  party  in  France,  all 
through  the  political  struggles  and  fac- 
tious plottings  of  the  third  decade  of  the 
century,  receives  a  more  frank  recogni- 
tion from  M.  Guizot  than  many  men  of 
his  way  of  thinking  in  religious  matters 
would  accord  to  it  MM.  de  Moutalem- 
bert,  Lacordaire,  Charles  Lenormant,  and 
one  or  two  others — for  the  number  is  soon 
counted  through  —  devoted  themselves 
during  that  period  to  a  work  which  requir- 
ed them  to  be  men  of  courage  as  well  as  of 
faith.  They  sought  to  shake  Catholicism 
loose  from  the  trammels  which  bound  it 
up  as  one  with  Absolutism — that  is  to  say, 
which  rendered  its  influence  upon  liberal- 
minded  France  a  mere  mockery  of  a  name 
without  the  slightest  shadow  of  substance. 
Politically  adverse  to  the  old  rSgime^  they 
were  determined  not  to  lose  with  its 
evil  traditions  the  Catholicism  which  had 
been  bound  up  with  it,  and  so  they  had 
to  combine  we  heterogeneous  and  ap- 
parently antagonistic  tasks  of  defending 
the  Catholic  religiou  and  forwarding  the 
progress  of  complete  political  liberalism. 
The  efforts  of  the  small  band  that  adopt- 
ed this  difficult  line  may  be  studied  with 
advantage  by  those  who  are  preparing 
for  a  struggle  of  not  very  dissimilar  char- 
acter in  England  ;  for  the  French  Catho- 
lic clergy  found  themselves,  after  1830,  in 
the  position  to  which  the  course  of  events 
is  supposed  to  be  dragging  the  Eng- 
lish Church — that  is  to  say,  they  could  no 
longer  count  on  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment, while  they  were  equally  free  from 
fear  of  violence  or  opposition  on  its  part. 
Left  to  themselves,  they  felt  *that  credit 
with  the  authorities,  and  all  the  nameless 
power  that  close  connection  with  the  sov- 
ereign authority  gives,  must  be  replaced  by 
influence  with  the  country.  It  was  at  this 

Seriod  that  the  impetuous  liberalism  of 
I.  de  Montalembert  far  outran  the  tim- 
orous counsels  of  the  major  part  of  the 
priests  and  bishops ;  but  here  a  professor, 
and  there  an  abb6  or  two,  gave  valuable 
aid  to  the  impulse  he  had  set  in  motion, 
afld  hence  one  great  branch  of  the  "  awak- 
ening "  of  which  M.  Guizot  writes.  The 
other  branch  naturally  is  due  to  the  grow- 
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ing  importance  and  life  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France,  and  here  M.  Guizot 
seems  to  deal  with  a  matter  of  less  impe- 
rial magnitude  than  the  other,  though 
perhaps  it  is  only  less  in  seeming,  and  it 
IS  of  course  that  which  more  commends 
itself  to  the  author.  The  burst  of  pious 
men  that  came  forth  from  Geneva,  and 
placed  themselves  as  local  pastors  here 
and  there  in  France,  no  doubt  had  much 
to  do  with  the  awakening ;  and  M.  Adolfe 
Monod,  with  others  of  that  family  and 
of  his  views,  gave  popularity  to  the  Prot- 
estant movement  in  the  great  centre 
of  French  existence — the  city  of  Paris. 
Romanists  and  Protestants  alike  felt 
the  influence  of  a  vast  reliction  against 
the  impiety  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Such  are  the  themes  of  the  opening  half 
of  M.  Guizot's  book,  Tvhich  he  sums  up 
by  charging  the  enemies  of  Cliristianity 
with  puerile  presumptuousness  in  refusing 
to  see  the  energy  and  the  progress  of  the 
awakening  of  Christianity,  while  he  warns 
Christians  not  to  be  blind  to  the  ardor 
and  effects  of  the  anti-Christian  demou- 
fitration  now  in  active  progress. 

M.  Guizot  witnessed  the  bu'th  of  the 
Spiritualistic   school  of    the  nineteenth 
century,  and  ho  has  watched  its  cai-eer. 
It    sprang  from    the    natural    rciiction 
against  the  sensualism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which   still   reigned  in  France 
in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, under  the  name  of  Materialism.   M. 
Koyer-Collard  has  the  credit  of  bringing 
back  the  spiritualistic  doctrines  of  two 
hundred  years  ago,  walking  in  the  steps 
of  the  great  Scotch  philosophers  of  times 
more  near  his  own.     Tliis  school  tikes 
the  observation  of  facts  as  their  point  of 
departure  and  constant  guide  in  tlie  study 
of  man,  having  decided  in  the  affirmative 
the  question,  "  Are  there  in  man  and  in 
the  intellectual  world  facts  capable  of 
being  seized,  classified,  generalized,  as  in 
man  and  the  material  world  1 "    The  er- 
ror of  the  school  is  that  it  has  not  seen 
all  that  the  facts  observed  have  to  reveal 
respecting  the  great    natural    problems 
which  must  and  do  occur  to  the  mind  of 
man,  and  that  it  has  so  entirely  devoted 
itself  to  working  out  all  questions  by  way 
of  scientific  process,  that  it  has  come  to 
reject  everything  which  rests  on  a  loss 
certain  foundation  than  the  unerring  in- 
ductions of  science.    It  is  an  improve- 


ment upon  sensualism,  because  it  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  existent  in  the  mind 
of  man  certain  universal  and  necessary 
principles  which  do  not  owe  their  pres- 
ence or  tlieir  origin  to  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  the  external  world ;  bat  tlie  er- 
rors pointed  out  above  have  naturally  led 
to  Rationalism. 

With  Rationalism    M.    Guizot   deals 
somewhat  ti*enchantly.     He  denies  that 
there  are  such  persons  as  those  res])ect- 
ively  styled  the  Heart  and  the  Reason. 
To  say  that  there  are,  is  not  to  enanciate 
a  real  fact,  but  only  to  attempt  a  psycho- 
logical anatomy.     Man  has  no  right  to 
say,  "My  reason  comprehends  not  the 
reasons  of  my  heart ; "  he  ought  instead  to 
say,  "  I  comj)rehend  not  myself."     Ra- 
tionalism, by  the  confession  of  its  chief 
apostles,  is  not  completely  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Lecky  himself,  who  uses  the  word 
however  with  a  rather   unconventional 
breadth  of  meaning,  is  driven  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  fact  that  although  reason 
has  pulled  down  all  manner  of  old  super- 
stitions, and  rid  us  of  wntchcrafl  and  kin- 
dred bugbears,  we  have  to  look  in  vain 
under  the  new  ret/htie  for  those  delightful 
instances  of  self  sacrifice,  sacrifice  of  all 
material  and  intellectual  interests  which 
men  under  the  old  rigline  achieved  at  Uie 
call  of  something  they  knew  not  what, 
and  their  reason  told  them  not  what; 
and  equally  we  look  in  vain  for  that  perfect 
realization  of  an  unseen  reward  to  which 
men  thus  influenced  attained.    M.  Ed- 
mond  Scherer,  too,  a  most  eminent  rep- 
resentative of  Rationalism,  asks,  in  fear 
of  the  process  he  has  set  in. motion, 
"  When  Christianity  is  rendered  trans- 
lucent to  man*s  mind,   conformable  to 
man's  reason  and  man's  moral  apprecia- 
tion of  things,  does  it  still  possess  any 
great  virtue?    Does  it  not  very  much 
resemble  Deism,  and  is  it  not  equally  lean 
and  sterile?"    And  M.  Saiute-Beuve  is 
obliged  to  content  liimself  with  saying 
perplexedly :  "  The  heart  has  its  reasons, 
which  the  reason  comprehends  not"   M. 
Guizot's  ideas  of  the  eii'ors  of  Rationalism 
which  lead  to  this  unsatisfactory  resolt, 
are  sufilciently  precise.  In  the  first  place, 
in  recognizing  reason  as  the  whole  of 
man  viewed  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
it  has  mutilated  man,  and  left  out  of  ac- 
count many  essential  constituent  elements 
and  facts  of  human  nature,  of  which  it 
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ignores  the  import.  And  secondly,  less 
evidently  a  certain  error,  it  extends  ^he 
pretensions  of  human  science  beyond  its 
riij:ht8,  beyond  its  legitimate  limits.  Grant 
that  thfs  is  an  error,  it  is  a  radical  and 
])ermanent  eiTor  of  the  school  of  Ration- 
alists. 

Positivism  is  an  enemy  of  Christianity 
resident  in  an  opposite  pole  from  Ration- 
alism. All  religion  and  all  metaphysics 
it  writes  down  at  once  chimerical  and 
vain  science.  There  is  no  science,  it  as- 
serts, but  the  science  of  the  physical 
world.  M.  Comte's  views  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  exposition  here.  M. 
Guizot  makes,  of  course,  great  war  upon 
the  fundamental  weakness  of  M.  Comte's 
exposition  of  his  system,  which  declares 
that  the  "  theological  state  "  of  the  mind 
was  a  pure  invention  of  the  early  men  of 
the  world,  a  mere  temporary  device  ex- 
cogitated by  themselves,  in  order  that 
under  its  influence  they  might  be  able  to 
think  out  truth,  and  thus  arrive  at  the 


"  positive  state."  In  other  words,  raan 
put  himself  in  a  false  and  foolish  position, 
that  he  might  thence  arrive  at  the  wise 
and  the  true. 

In  a  similar  manner,  sketchily,  but  not 
weakly,  M.  Guizot  runs  in  successive  med- 
itations through  Pantheism,  Materialism, 
Skepticism,  and,  in  one  group,  Impiety, 
Recklessness,  and  Perplexity.  Perhaps 
the  chief  thought  that  strikes  an  attentive 
reader  is  this :  If  all  these  systems  can  be 
so  simply  and  so  shortly  shown  to  be 
weak  or  wicked,  how  is  it  that  men  of 
most  exalted  intellect  and  most  pure 
morality  are  captivated  by  some  of  them 
and  led  away  t  The  contra  is  proved  too 
easily ;  the  pro  may  have  a  good  deal 
more  to  say  for  itself.  Not  that  we  join 
issue  with  M.  Guizot's  general  conclu- 
sions, but  we  cannot  regard  these  Medi- 
tations of  his  as  in  any  way  a  complete 
desti'uction  of  any  one  of  the  systems  he 
passes  in  review.  And  no  answer  is 
often  better  than  an  incomplete  one. 


Contemporary  Review. 
RECENT    POETRY. 

8ECOXD  ARTICLE. 

XT.  —  Poems.      By  Robert    Leighton. 
Liverpool :  Howell.     18G6. 

Srcii  writers  as  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
Mr.  Lcighton — one  true  poet  for  each 
part  of  our  article — leave  no  real  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  present  genera- 
tion of  verse- writers.  We  hardly  know 
whether  of  the  two  to  prefer.  As  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  somewhat  exuberant  in 
imagery,  so  is  Mr.  Leighton  in  thought. 
His  lines  are  even  too  crowded  with 
meaning,   which    thereby   becomes   not 


seldom  undnly  compressed,  and  passes 
into  the  obscure.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  of  his  great  powers.  Like  those 
of  most  deep  thinkers  in  verse,  his  poems 
are  almost  all  egotistical:  regarding  his 
own  course,  his  own  frames  of  mind,  his 
own  home  and  those  that  dwell  in  it. 
Nor  is  any  fault  to  be  found  w^ith  this, 
as  long  as  the  poet  can  turn  his  private 
matters  into  food  for  the  poetic  imagina- 
tion. There  is  nothing  that  wins  the 
reader's  heart  so  much  as  true  poetiy 
which  lifts  the  veil  from  the  personality 
of  the  writer.  We  shall  proceed  to  jus- 
tify our  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Leighton' s 
verse. 


"  The  records  of  a  life  should  be  a  poem ; 
We  need  not  go  abroad  for  stones  to  build 
Our  monumental  glory ;  every  soul 
Has  in  it  the  material  for  its  temple. 
The  universal  beauty  is  our  own  ; 
"We  steep  our  thoughts  in  sunsets,  and  we  hang 
Our  adoration  on  the  morning  star, 
And  yet  from  us  they  get  that  alchemy 
Whereby  they  strangely  move  us.     N  "Ught  is  ours 
But  that  which  has  gone  from  us.     Therefore  'tis 
That  disappointments  often  tread  upon 
The  toes  of  expectation.     Things  without 
Are  bare  until  we  clothe  them.     Let  us  seek 
Each  one  our  gods  in  our  immediate  heaven : 
There  is  no  breathing  for  us  in  another ; 

Nbw  Scans— Vol.  Y.,  No.  2.  15 
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But  either  is  the  air  too  coarse  and  weighs 
Like  nightmare  on  our  thought*,  or  'tis  too  fine, 
And,  like  the  atmosphere  of  mountain  tops, 
Usurps  the  brain,  and  finds  insidious  way 
Into  its  chambera,  pressing  out  the  soul, 
Till  death  overcome  us  in  the  guise  of  sleep. 

**  Yet  all  may  grow  to  live  upon  the  lieights  ; 
Deep  thought  and  action  of  the  soul  make  closo 
The  fibres  of  the  brain,  so  that  no  air, 
However  fine,  can  press  the  spirit  out ; 
In  time  thus  fitting  us  for  another  heaven 
Above  what  was  our  own. 

"  Our  truest  life 
Is  Thought,  high  and  sincere,  and  to  ourselves. 
When  eyes  are  felt  upon  us  we  are  players, 
And  life  becomes  untrue." — (Pp.  1-2.) 

"  To  him  that  shrinks  from  frost  the  frost  is  cold. 
Let  him  go  forth  and  meet  it,  and  it  warms 
More  kindly  than  red  brands.     The  way  to  life 
Is  towards  forbidding  things :  growth  in  approach , 
In  nearness,  love ;  and  reach* d,  the  soul's  great  life." — (P.  6."^ 

"  I  have  found 
My  richest  jewels  in  the  hardest  rock. 
But  spoil'd  them  oft  in  breaking  it ;  lost  more 
Through  leaving  much  unbroken." — (P.  39.) 

**  Oh  ever  in  our  lowest  grades  of  sense, 
Or  when  we  use  false  shifts  to  bring  about 
Ends  otherwise  all  good,  or  when  our  hearts 
Arc  in  the  heaping  up  of  cumbrous  wealth, 
We  tremble  for  our  safety  and  fear  Death, 
Lest  it  should  come  between  us  and  our  heaps, 
Let  fall  the  cloak  that  blinded  our  false  shilts, 
Or  take  us  from  the  luxury  of  sense. 
But  in  our  highest  walks  where  Duty  lends, 
Not  falteringly  in  doubt,  but  to  the  Right 
Pressing  still  onward — then  is  life  itself 
Sunk  in  the  Right,  and  asks  no  separate  care. 
If  Right  be  gulf 'd  in  Death,  Duty  leaps  in, 
With  eye  full  on  the  Right,  but  blind  to  Death. 
The  soul's  integrity  we  buy  with  life. 
And  hold  ourselves  the  gainers :  yet  if  life 
We  had  not  after  that,  where  were  the  gain  ?  " — (Pp.  43-4.) 

"  A  King  was  prophesied,  surpassing  all 
Earth's  former  kings  in  glory.     When  He  came, 
No  one  believed  the  meek  and  lowly  man 
Of  Nazareth,  in  very  truth  was  He. 
So  when  we  seek  high  missions,  and  are  told 
They  wait  us  in  the  drudgery  despised. 
Who  is  it  has  the  faith  to  find  them  there  ?  "—(P.  50.) 

"  We  cannot  get  beyond  the  fact  of  beauty : 
It  is  to  be  adored,  not  analyzed  : 
We  seek  to  analyze,  and  it  recedes 
Into  the  deeper  beauty.     For  in  truth 
'  The  merest  thing  in  Nature  is  a  spirit : 

All  outward  fonns  of  beauty  take  their  form 

And  beauty  from  the  inward.     Can  it  be 

That  when  the  outward  forms  have  gone  to  dust 

The  inward  are  within  the  world  of  spirits  ?  " — (P.  74.) 
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The  above  extracts  are  from  "Rec- 
ords," a  series  of  twenty-five  pieces  in 
blank  verse,  which  occupy  the  former 
portion  of  Mr.  Leighton's  volume.  The 
remainder  is  devoted  to  lyrical  pieces 
and  sonnets  :  at  the  end  are  added  some 


Scottish  ballads.  In  each  of  these  classes 
are  remarkable  pieces.  Mr.  Leighton 
cannot  write  commonplace.  We  take 
the  following  almost  at  random.  Will 
any  one  find  us  a  much  nobler  utterance 
of  a  noble  sentiment  f 


it 


DTJTT. 


44 


I  reach  a  duty,  yet  I  do  it  not, 

And  therefore  see  no  higher :  but  if  done, 
My  view  is  brighten'd,  and  another  spot 
Seen  on  my  moral  sun. 

"  For,  be  the  duty  high  as  angel's  flight, 
Fulfil  it,  and  a  higher  will  arise. 
E'en  from  its  ashes.    Duty  is  infinite- 
Receding  as  the  skies. 

"  And  thus  it  is,  the  purest  most  deplore 
Their  want  of  purity.    As  fold  by  fold. 
In  duties  done,  falltf  from  their  eyes,  the  more 
Of  Duty  they  behold. 

'*  Were  it  not  wisdom,  then,  to  close  our  eyes 
On  duties  crowding  only  to  appal  ? 
No :  Duty  is  our  ladder  to  the  skies, 

And,  climbing  not,  we  fall."— (P.  180.) 

Who,  again,  will  not  be  thankful  to  him  who  has  so  put  into  verse  the  following 
experience  of  every  sensitive  mind  t 

"  PBE8ENCE8. 

"  To  what  dark  chambers  of  the  heart  or  brain 
Do  all  our  welling  thoughts  at  times  retreat? 
One  presence  seals  my  fountains,  and  in  vain 
The  rock  of  thought  I  beat. 


II 


II 


Some  other  comes,  and  then,  though  he  be  dumb, 

My  seals  are  broken  and  my  fountains  leap ; 
And  mind,  that  felt  so  shallow,  has  become 

Ayetunfathom-ddeep.  ^ 

I  may  not  read  the  old  astrologies. 

Nor  tell  how  moon-touch'd  seas  should  elb  and  flow, 
Or  mind  should  be  more  tidal  than  the  seas — 

But  that  it  is,  I  know."— (Pp.  148-9.) 


Ballads  are  too  long  to  quote ;  but 
Mr.  Leighton  has  some  very  good  ones. 
We  especially  recommend  **  Lady  Mar- 
garet," and  "Pease  Brose." 

We  shall  look  with  great  interest  for 
Mr.  Leighton's  next  poetical  work.  It 
is  seldom,  indeed,  that  such  wealth  of 
thought  and  power  of  numbers  combine, 
and  we  confidently  predict  the  day  when 
Mr.  Leighton  will  stand  high  among  the 
meditative  poets  of  our  century. 

XIL — Master  and  Scholar^  etc.y  etc.     By 


E.   n.  Plumptre,   M.  a.      London  : 
Alexander  Strahan.     1866. 

Whatever  Mr.  Plumptre  writes,  prose 
or  verse,  must  necessarily  be  terse,  schol- 
arlike,  and  sensible.  His  versification  is 
faultless — almost  too  faultless.  We  miss 
some  of  that  ruggedness  and  irregularity 
which  might  give  relief,  and  exercise  the 
ear.  Nor  do  his  strains  oflen  rise  above 
the  blameless  level  required  for  all  verse 
which  is  worthy  to  be  called  poetry. 
We  say  this  not  iu  disparagement,  but 
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in  commendation:  really  meaning  that 
all  deserves  praise  alike,  but  that  we  fail 
to  find  many  salient  points  requiring 
special  admiration. 

All  is  poetry,  but  not  of  the  highest 
order:  fair  material,  beautifully  worked 
np  by  one  who  has  access  to  no  ordinary 
stores  of  learning,  whose  taste  is  almost 
unerring,  whose  piety  and  lofty  feeling 
never  forsake  him.  These  things  being 
so,  the  product  must  necessarily  be  well 
worth  reading  and  possessing.  No  one 
who  has  read  through  this  volume  will 
ever  regret  having  done  so.  He  may 
not  find  that  many  strains  stay  by  him 
ar.d  refuse  to  quit  hold  of  his  memory : 
but  his  ear  will  have  been  gratified,  his 
heart  warmed,  and  his  best  aspirations 
encouraged. 

The  character  of  these  remarks  will  ac- 
count for  our  not  quoting,  but  sending 
the  reader  to  the  volume  itself. 

XIII.  —  The  Princess  Progress,  and  other 
Pncms.  By  Christina  G.  KossKTri. 
London  :  Macmillan  ifc  Co.     18GG. 

We  may  claim  one  privilege  of  being 
a  Contemporary  Review — that  of  ignor- 
iii«^  previous  works,  and  confining  our- 
selves entirely  to  that  which  is  before 
!i:=?.  We  heard,  if  we  may  so  say,  in  our 
ante-natal  state,  the  echoes  of  Miss  Kos- 


setti's  praise  :  but  it  is  for*  us  now  to 
judge  strictly  by  tliese  volumes,  whether 
that  praise  be  still  merited.     And  thus 
judging,  we  cannot,  we  confess,  as  evi- 
dence is  furnished  at  present,  allot  Miss 
Rossetti  a  high  ]>lace  on  our  list.     She 
has  undoubtedly   the    knack  of    verse; 
we  will  say  more,  the  knack  of  poetry ; 
but  never  was  capability  inore  wantonly 
thrown  away.      Her  verse  is  most  un- 
equal ;  for  some  lines  together  uncxce]>- 
tionable,  even  pleasing ;  then  of  a  sud- 
den it  becomes  broken-backed  and  limp- 
ing.    And  her  poetry,  sometimes  for  a 
short  interval  well-balanced  and  artistic, 
flies  off  into  extravagances,  and  childish- 
nesses, and  not  seldom  degenerates  into 
utterly  contemptible  nonsense. 

Many  of  the  pieces  in  this  book  are  only 
fit  for  ciiildren :  but  then  they  are  not  fit 
for  children,  because  they  are  ambitious 
of  high  poetry,  into  which  children  can- 
not enter.  If  she  has  hold  of  an  original 
idea,  as  in  the  piece  named  "  The  Queen 
of  Hearts,"  she  breaks  up  and  confuses 
it  till  it  ceases  to  ])lease,  and  becomes  a 
l)ore.  Besides  which.  Miss  Rossetti  does 
not  seem  gifted  with  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  curiously  mixes  serious 
and  comical  without  any  idea  of  having 
committed  an  absurdity.  A  lady  is  weep- 
ing and  waiting  for  her  husband :  instead 
of  him  his  ghost  enters : 


(( 


*  O  Robin,  but  you  are  late : 

Come  and  sit  near  me — sit  here  and  clieer  mc.' 
{Blue  thejiame  burnt  iu  the  grate.) 

•  •  «  •  • 

"Oh,  ni^ht  of  sorrow! — oh,  black  to-morrow  I 
Is  It  U|is  that  you  keep  your  word  ? 
O  you  wlio  used  so  to  slielter  me 

Wtirmfrom  the  leant  wind — trhi/,  now  the  east  ictnd 
Is  warmer  than  you,  whom  I  quake  to  sec."— (Pp.  110-18.) 


We  do  not  know  that  we  could  select 
a  more  striking  example  of  all  the  faults 
which  we  have  found  with  Miss  Rossetti, 
than  one  from  the  i)oem  called  '*  Eve  : " 

*'  Thus  she  sat  weeping, 
Thus  Eve  our  mother, 
"Where  one  lay  sleeping 
Slain  l)y  his  brother, 
CJreatest  and  least 
Eaoli  piteous  beast 
To  hear  her  voice 
Forgot  his  joys 
And  set  asiiio  his  feast. 


(( 


Tho  mouse 'paused  in  his  walk 
And  dropped  his  wheatcn  stalk ; 


Grave  cattle  wagged  their  heads 

In  rumination; 

The  eagle  gave  a  cry 

Fnmi  his  cloud  station; 

Larks  on  thyme  beds 

Forbore  to  nionnt  or  sing ; 

Bees  drooped  upon  tlie  wing; 

The  raven  perched  on  higli 

Forgot  his  ratiftn ; 

The  coines  in  tiieir  rock, 

A  foeble  nation. 

Quaked  sympathotical ; 

The  mocking-bird  left  off  to  mock 

Huge  camels  knelt  as  if 

In  deprecation ; 

The  kind  hart's  toars  were  falling  5 

Chattered  the  wistful  stork ;        '^ 
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Dove- voices  with  a  dying  fall 
Cooed  desolation, 
AnsweViUg  grief  by  grief. 
Only  tl)e  serpent  in  ihe  dust 
Wr!gj>l'ng  and  crawrng 
Gi-nned  an  evil  grin  and  thrust 
His  tongue  out  wiih  its  foik." 

— <Pp.  145-7.) 

But  we  would  not  have  it  supposed 
that  there  is  nothing  to  praise.  In  the 
poem  entitled  "Under  the  Rose,"  a  child 
of  shame  narrates  her  mysterious  cheer- 
less life,  and  her  adoption  as  a  half-ser- 
vant, half  companion,  to  "my  lady  at  the 
hall,"  whose  dark  secret  she  will  never 
betray,  but  will  keep  faithful  unto  death. 
Here  for  once  the  balance  is  well  kept, 
and  there  are  no  extravagances  in  imageiy 
or  metre. 

We  are  happy  also  to  be  able  to  speak 
well  of  the  "Devotional  Pieces''  which 


conclude  the  volume.  They  are  full  of 
thought  and  pathos  : .  rather  redolent  of 
Herbert  and  Crashaw :  erring,  as  it  seems 
almost  impossible  for  Miss  Rossetti  not 
to  err,  from  want  of  equilibrium.  We 
mean  this:  that  whei^as  in  her  secular 
pieces,  gravity  and  joy,  though  some- 
times strangely  intermixed,  do  yet  in 
some  sort  compensate  one  another,  here 
all  is  mourning,  all  is  desertion,  with  no 
ray  of  joy.  Even  poor  Cowper  sang 
not  thus,  but  mingled  brightness  with 
sadness,  and  dowered  the  Church  with 
some  of  her  most  triumphant  hymns. 
Where  all  is  in  such  a  set  mood  of  gloom, 
we  are  apt  to  suspect  art,  and  not  na- 
ture. Yet  the  genuine  pathos  of  Miss 
Rossetti's  strains  disarms  the  suspicion 
as  it  arises.  .  One  specimen  we  ^lust 
give,  and  that  chosen  only  for  its  short- 
ness: 


(( 


GOOD   FEIDAY. 


*'  Am  1  a  stone  and  not  a  sheep 

That  I  can  stand,  O  Christ,  beneath  Thy  Cross, 
To  numher  drop  by  drop  Thy  Blood's  slow  loss, 
And  yet  not  weep. 

"  Not  so  those  women  loved 

Who  with  exceeding  grief  lamented  Thee  j 
Not  so  fallen  Peter  weeping  bitterly; 
Not  so  the  thief  was  moved ; 

*•  Not  so  the  Sun  and  Moon 

Which  hid  their  faces  in  a  starless  sky, 
A  horror  of  great  darkness  at  broad  noon^ 
I,  only  I. 

*  Yet  give  not  o*er, 

But  seek  Thy  sheep,  true  Shepherd  of  the  flock ; 
Greater  than  Moses,  turn  and  look  once  more 
And  smite  a  rock."--(Pp.  214-15.) 


We  have  lingered  upon  Miss  Rosset- 
ti's  work,  in  spite  of  its  great  faults,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  she  is  really  capable 
of  doing  far  better.  She  needs  more 
self-denying  pains:  more  study  and 
discipleship  of  England*s  best  ancient 
and  modern  poets,  and  loss  affectation 
of  that  unequal, .  enigmatical,  spasmodic 
style,  which  has  set  m  upon  the  decline 
of  our  national  literature.  Through 
penitence  back  to  simplicity :  it  is  a  path 
hard  to  tread,  and  a  process  which  elimi- 
nates the  trifling  and  worthless :  but  we 
think  better  of  Miss  Rossetti's  wealth  of 
thought  and  power  of  numbers,  than  to 
have  any*  fear  that  she  will  not  abide  the 
test 


XIV. — Ten  Miles  from  Town :  with  Poems, 
By  William  Sawyek.  London :  Free- 
man.    1866. 

This  is  a  little  volume  of  poems  far  be- 
yond the  common  mark.  There  will  be 
no  need  to  justify  or  to  analyze  this 
praise  to  the  reader  who^  shall  have  made 
his  own  the  following,  which  is  the  intro- 
duction to  the  whole : 


u 


PBELUDB. 


"  The  city  streets  are  ftiU  of  light, 

Through  waves  of  flame  the  sun  goea 
down, 
I  d^op  my  eyelids,  and  it  sinks — 
Ten  miles  fh>m  Town. 
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"  The  village  street  is  full  of  light, 
^  And  black  against  a  sky  of  fire, 
The  church  upon  the  hill-top  rears 
Its  quivering  spire. 

"  Brighter  and  brighter  grows  the  West^ 
Till  common  things  its  glory  share, 
And  round  about  them  as  I  gaze 
A  halo  bear. 

"  Onward  with  rosy  flush  and  gleam, 

Thro'  sedgy  rifts  the  mill-stream  flows : 
The  coppice,  purple  to  the  heart, 
Transfigured  glows. 


4i 


The  cottage  roofs  are  thatched  with  gold. 
Blood-red  each  ruby  casement  turns, 

The  road-side  pond  beneath  the  elms 
A  sapphire  burns. 

•*  The  wasted  faces  of  the  old, 

Bright  with  the  momentary  glow, 
Regain  the  loveliness  of  youth 
Lost  long  ago. 

**  Lost  long  ago !    Ah,  mournful  thought 
That  comes  upon  me  as  I  gaze — 
Where  are  the  eyes  that  never  more 
Sunsets  will  daze  ? 

**  Where  is  the  face  that  in  the  glow 
Of  such  an  hour  I  swooned  to  see — 
As  if  an  angel  out  of  Heaven 
Had  looked  on  me  ? 

*'  Gone — gone  I     The  glory  and  the  grace 
Died  slowly  from  my  life,  as  dies 
The  splendor  of  the  sun  that  sinks 
In  ashen  skies. 


II 


Died  out  and  left  me  like  the  dead ; 

Yet — cold  to  pleasure  and  to  fame — 
Rich  with  the  memory  of  a  joy 

That  has  no  name. 


"  A  memory  that  is  my  life. 

And  lights  with  its  Auroral  crown 
The  village  straggling  up  the  hill — 
Ten  miles  from  Town." — (Pp.  1-4.) 

There  are  many  other  beautiful  pieces  in 
the  book ;  we  would  especially  mention 
**The  Painted  Window,"  and  "Found 
Drowned." 

We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  but 
that  he  advertises  a  dramatic  poem,  with 
some  lyrics.  He  can  hardly  write  what 
is  not  worth  reading.  We  heartily  wish 
him  well. 

XV. — The  Dole  of  Malaga :  an  Episode  of 
History  Dramatized.  By  Dig  by  P.  Stau- 
KEY.     London  :  Cassell  &  Co.     186G. 

This,  which  Mr.  Starkey  modestly  calls 
**  an  Episode  of  History  dramatized,"  is 


in  fact  a  full-blown  tragedy  in  five  acts. 
Nor  has  he  any  need  to  be  modest  over 
his  work,  for  it  is  really  a  most  creditable 
one.  He  seems  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  task.  In  an  exceedingly 
well-written  introduction,  he  anticipates 
criticism  in  words  which  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  quoting : 

"Ferdinand,  Isabella,  Torquemada,  Tala- 
vera,  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  the  rest,  arc  found 
drawn  by  contemporary  chroniclers  with  an 
accuracy  of  portraiture  sufficient  to  preclude 
any  possible  exercise  of  fancy.  The  king  and 
queen  are  photographed  in  Mariana.  Pulgar 
has  presented  one  at  least  of  the  rest  at  full 
length,  and  another  is  painted  to  the  life  by 
Qalindez  de  Carbajal.  My  difficulty  lay  chiefly 
in  the  delineaticm  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 
Were  I  to  take  his  ideal  from  the  eulogies  of 
his  flatterers.  I  should  represent  a  Dunois,  a 
Bayard,  a  Cid.  To  draw  liim  from  the  rec- 
ords of  involuntary  truth,  would  be  to  punt 
an  artful,  shrewd,  jeering,  selfish  despot, 
only  retained  within  the  precincts  of  propriety 
by  the  force  of  his  Queen's  character,  and 
sinking  away  from  the  level  of  our  respect 
the  moment  her  elevating  hifluence  is  with- 
drawn. To  avoid  the  latter  extreme,  I  was 
constrained  to  transfer  some  royal  enormities 
to  shoulders  not  so  likely  to  sink  under  the 
burdcMi.  For  instance,  the  main  act  of  treach- 
ery I  have  given  to  Torquemada,  who  had  al- 
ready the  load  of  the  New  Inquisition  on  his 
back.  It  is  a  mere  feather,  to  one  accustomed 
to  such  a  millstoue.  As  a  general  rule,  you 
may  safely  take  whatever  casual  details  of 
conversation  or  personal  anecdote  you  find, 
to  form  your  estimate  of  a  historioEd  char- 
acter ;  but  you  must  be  very  cautious  about 
relying  on  j^remeditated  descriptions.  The 
former  are  seldom  written  with  the  express 
object  of  deceiving,  and  therefore  possess 
some  unintentional  truth :  the  latter  generally 
are.  Nothing  can  be  more  irreconcilable 
than  Mariana's  description  of  Ferdinand  with 
the  fragments  of  his  conversation,  etc.,  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  I  adopt  these  latter 
as  my  text-book. 

I  "To  having  taken  many  liberties  with  a 
j  very  vague  and  conflicting  historic  text,  I 
I  plead  guilty.  For  example,  my  hero's  char- 
acter I  have  illustrated  by  a  feat  of  chivaliy 
I  which  properly  belongs  to  a  noble .  Moor, 
'  named  Abrahen  Zenete.  To  have  obserred 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  of  the  distinct  races,  of 
i  the  hostile  creeds,  and  of  the  various  char- 
acters, and  to  have  been  faithfUl  to  theae^ 
would  be  my  proudest  boast,  as  it  has  been 
my  chief  endeavor,  were  it  not  that  I  had  an 
object  paramount  even  to  this — ^that  of  giving 
human  interest  to  human  action,  and  enlisting 
the  first  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  reader 
on  the  side  of  natural  incidents  and  natural 
emotions.  And  the  one  aim  is  consistent  with 
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the  other.  While  the  dramatic  element  calls 
for  the  individualizing  of  each  personage  in- 
troduced upon  the  scene,  and  dressing  him  up, 
as  it  were,  in  his  own  appropriate  costume, 
this  universal  principle  demands  that  they 
should  all  be  united  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
spectators'  sympathy,  by  an  intrinsic  vitality, 
as  are  man  and  man  by  the  common  bonds  of 
a  common  nature. 

'*  Besides,  a  work  of  this  kind  must  be 
true  to  nature  before  it  can  be  true  to  art. 
Dress  the  puppets  as  accurately  as  you  please, 
still  they  are  puppets,  if  they  are  not  men 
and  women.  And  puppets  never  yet  con- 
quered, or  betrayed,  or  lived,  or  loved,  or 
died.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  fabulous, 
hollow,  wax,  wire,  bran,  playthings.  Where- 
as great  solecisms  may  be  committed,  and  for- 
given, so  we  have  flesh  and  blood,  soul  and 
spirit,  moving  before  us — 

*  My  father  in  his  habit,  as  Tie  lUtecL* 

It  is  on  this  element  I  would  rely.  By  my 
fidelity  to  universal  nature  I  wish  to  stand — 
or  fall — in  this  humble  attempt  of  mine.  The 
simpler  and  more  domestic  virtues  are,  after 
all,  those  sought  to  be  portrayed.  The  hus- 
band, wife,  daughter,  mother,  such  are  the  re- 
lations brought  nearest  the  eye ;  though  the 
tramp  of  War  treads  across  the  background 
of  the  scene,  adding  a  sort  of  martial  accom- 
paniment to  the  expression  of  the  natural  af- 
fections."—(Pp.  24-28.) 

Perfectly  true :  but  it  is  in  these  natural 
affections  breaking  through  the  mingled 
intrigues  of  human  action,  and  the  way- 
wardnesses and  obstinacies  of  individual 
character,  that  the  dramatio  interest  of 
highly-wrought  scenic  poetry  consists. 
"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin  ; "  but  it  is  well  to  remember, 
that  too  many  touches  of  nature  consign 
the  performance  to  the  nursery.  The 
fright  of  the  babe  Astyanax  at  the  hel- 
met of  Hector  does  masterly  work  once 
in  the  long  Iliad:  and  here  the  mas- 
ter will  hold  his  hand.  Hardness, 
greed,  treachery,  ambition — these  are 
the  gloomy  landscape,  over  which  the 
redeeming  graces  of  sweet  humanity 
gleam  like  stars :  but  like  stars  only. 

We  make  these  remarks  more  to  tem- 
per Mr.  Starkey's  theory,  than  to  con- 
demn his  practice.  For  his  drama  is 
thoroughly  well  written  and  ably  sus- 
tained :  and  history  and  "  touches  of 
nature"  seem  to  us  to  hold  their  due 
proportion.  He  has  not  the  strength  of  a 
giant:  there  are  very  few  salient  passages, 
very  few  great  speeches  made  for  e&ct. 
The    inaptitude    for     being  performed^ 


which  clings  to  all  these  long  historical 
dramas,  and  of  which  Mr.  Starkey  is 
himself  quite  aware  (Introd.,  p.  29,) 
has  this  effect  on  their  fortunes :  it  con- 
signs them,  except  in  very  rare  cases 
of  excellence,  such  as  Philip  van  Arte- 
velde,  to  oblivion  on  the  shelf  And 
however  pleasing  we  may  have  found 
The  Dole  of  Malaga,  we  fear  its  au- 
thor must  make  up  his  mind  that  such 
eventually  .will  be  its  lot  In  the  present 
multitude  of  poems  continually  welling 
forth  from  the  press,  really  good  ana 
creditable  workers  must  thankfully  ac- 
cept that  modicum  of  praise  which  con- 
temporary interest  and  fair  criticism  can 
award  them,  and  be  content  to  forego 
the  dream  of  immortality. 

XVI. — Athendis  ;  or,  the  First  Crusade. 
By  William  Stigand.  London  : 
Moxon.     1866. 

This  is  an  epic,  in  Spenserian  stanza, 
consisting  of  six  cantos,  and  occupying 
a  volume  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
closely  printed   pages.      When   we  say 
that  it  possesses  cons' durable  merit,  and 
rises  in  some  places  to  beautiful  poetry, 
we  fear  we  have  yet  not  said  that  which 
in  our  days  will  recommend  a  Spenserian 
epic  to  general  reading.     It  is  said  that 
there  hardly  lives  a  man  who  has  read 
through  the  Faerie  Queene.     We  remem- 
ber, in  the  energetic  days  of  the  thirties, 
resolving  to  form  one  of  the  rare  ex- 
ceptions: but  we  ignominiously  failed. 
That  we  have  read  through  Mr.  Stigand's 
At/iendis,  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  score  ot 
duty :  but  we  confess  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duty  has  been  beguiled  by 
much  interest  and  pleasure.      He  has 
caught  what  seems  for  a  man  of  taste 
and  ear  not  difficult  to  catch,  the  march, 
and  the  level  melody  of  the  classic  Eng- 
lish stanza.     His  powers  of  description, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  are  almost  in 
exuberance :  and  his  command  of  words 
enables  him  to  avoid  repetition,   even 
where  whole  pages  are  devoted  to  lavish 
depiction  of  scen^iy  and  decoration,  as  is 
the  case  in  his  fifth  and  sixth  cantos. 
Where  incident  is  not  abundant  —  the 
whole  may  be  summed  up  in  the  siege 
and  deliverance  of  Antioch,  and  the  ban- 
ning, and  amorous  exile,  of  the  hero, 
Count  Bertrand  D'Aureval — narrative  is 
apt  to  flag :  but  Mr.  Stigand  is  a  great 
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master  of  digression  and  episode,  and  he 
breaks  the  monotony  of  warlike  cantos 
by  invocations  and  apostrophes,  well 
managed,  and  sometimes  rising  into,  or 


near,  that  dangerous  stratum  of  air  known 
as  the  sublime. 

It  remains  that  we  proceed  to  justify  our 
estimate  of  Athendis  by  a  few  specimens : 


''And  as  they  float  along  unto  the  isle, 

A  faint  perfume  of  violets  fills  the  gale^^ 

The  purple  flanks  of  each  peak'd  mountain-pile 
Sandaird  with  green  luxuriance,  hill  and  dale 
Stand  forth  in  sweep  harmonious  as  they  sail 

On  to  the  rising  shore ;  sheer  clifls  of  gray 
Surround  J,he  marge,  save  wliere  a  gorge-like  vale 

Ran  from  within  unto  the  rocky  bay, 

Where,  like  half-hidden  nest,  Arsinoii's  haven  lay. 

"  A  rocky  headland,  like  an  arm  outthrown 

Clasping  the  sea,  Arsinoe's  haven  made — 
Whence  curl'd  a  deep  firth,  like  a  sapphire  zone 

Thrown  down  by  some  fair  empress  disarray'd ; 

Blue  Ocean  roll'd  beneath  the  plum'd  clilfs'  shade 
A  tract  of  waveless  azure,  on  whose  sleep 

Fine  feathery  shapes  of  rock-bom  foliage  play'd. 
There  pine  and  cedar  crown'd  each  dizzy  steep, 
And  slept  with  mirror'd  grace  within  the  gleaming  deepb 


**  It  was  a  land  where  Pleasure  with  Delight 
Might  wander  all  the  day,  from  the  first  dawn 

Of  sunrise,  when  the  golden  floods  of  light 
Surg'd  o'er  each  mountain-crest ;  then  wood  and  lawn 
Glisten'd  in  dewy  splendor,  threads  overdrawn 

Of  silky  gossamer  with  elfin  beads 
Of  opal  quiver' d,  as  the  rousing  fawn 

Went  from  his  lair  to  seek  the  clover  meads. 

Or  wade  across  the  mere  through  dew-besilver'd  reeds. 

"  Clear  as  rock-crystal  of  light  golden  hue 

And  unflaw'd  bright  transparency,  the  mom 

Ad  vane' d,  and  from  the  purple  distance  blew 
Fair  breezes  in  the  cool  of  ocean  bom, 
Rifling  the  flower- woods  of  acacia  thorn. 

The  myrtle  thickets  and  the  groves  of  balm, 
They  hover'd  o'er  the  vineyards  and  the  com, 

And  shook  the  feather'd  crest  of  every  palm, 

And  wak'd  each  minstrel  bird  amid  the  forest's  calm. 

"  And  ere  the  night-dew  faded  from  the  blade, 
The  playful  hares  along  the  grass  would  run, 

Leaving  a  green  trail  on  the  hoary  glade ; 
The  peacocks  then  would  sit  within  the  sun 
Upon  the  sweeping  branch,  and  one  by  one 

Uplift  their  radiant  fans  of  emerald  eyes 
To  dry  the  night-damp ;  where  the  sunbeams  shone 

Throng'd  crimson  pheasants,  bu-ds  of  Paradise, 

And  the  Sultana  bird  wav'd  wings  of  azure  dyes. 

"  Then  rosy-breasted  doves  and  flame- wing' d  cranes 

Would  flock  from  out  the  woods,  whose  depths  ainong 

The  golden  oriole,  in  flute-like  strains 
Would  call  unto  the  skylark ;  while  in  song 
The  bulbul  sent  his  soul  forth  soft  and  strong. 

And  from  its  feather'd  throat  each  bird  would  flingj 
Harmonious  undemotes ;  then  all  along 

The  flow'ry  slopes  would  dance  and  wave  and  spring 

Bright  clouds  of  butterflies  on  gemm'd  and  radiant  wing» 
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**  Some  sappliire-pinion'd,  ruby- winged  some, 

More  bright  hued  otbeia  than  the  peacock's  eyes; 
Then  golden  bees  would  flil  with  simmering  hum 

Found  rose  and  violet,  lading  their  small  thighs 

With  liquid  sweet ;  then  filmy- winged  flies 
And  midges  forth  would  swarm,  and  in  wild  strife 

Blue  swallows  flash  among  them,  with  sharp  cries 
Of  exultation,  as  all  air  grew  rife 
With  the  soft  murmurmg  glow  and  stir  of  insect  life." — (Pp.  236-9.) 

Here  is  a  battle-picture,  one  of  many :  we  wonder  what  our  friends  of  the  Peace 
Society  would  say  to  it : 

"  There  are  who  love  upon  the  harbor  shore 

To  see  the  ocean's  white  wrath  leap  the  bar 
And  hear  the  baffled  monster's  painful  roar ; 

There  are  who  love  to  look  upon  the  war 

Of  elements  in  conflict,  and  the  jar 
Of  thunders  bursting  on  the  mountain's  side — 

Yet  is  the  battle  storm  sublimer  far 
When  nations  meet,  and  in  their  armed  pride 
The  sovereignty  of  Right  by  slaughter  s  steel  is  tried. 

**  The  blazon'd  standards  far  and  wide  array'd, 

The  crash  of  spears  as  brazen  trumpets  blow, 
The  arm  uplifted,  and  the  flashing  blade. 

The  fainting  knees,  the  empty  saddle-bow, 

The  horse  hoofs  trampling  on  the  cloven  brow, 
The  earth  all  steep'd  with  blood  as  lees  with  wine, 

The  groans  unheard  of  mightiest  chiefs  laid  low, 
Of  heavenly  will  are  hierophantic  sign. 
The  characters  are  dark  yet  not  the  less  divine." — (P.  181.) 


A  critic  would  not  be  true  to  his  craft 
who  did  not  pick  holes.  Let  us  say  then 
that  to  the  "aliquando  dorraitat,"  Mr. 
Stigand  forms  no  exception.  We  may 
be  given  to  wish  that  this  did  not  occur 


sometimes  in  the  very  places  where  it  is 
least  tolerable — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
beautiful  episode  of  King  Eric  of  Denmark 
and  his  bride  Adelaide  ;  where,  in  the 
very  opening  of  the  final  scene,  we  have — 


"  The  ruln'd  shell 
Of  that  huge  tower  was  lit  in  every  nook 

By  light  of  burning  wains :  like  fiends  from  hell 
The  Moslems  shouted.     Adelaide  took 
Her  lover^s  hand  with  an  unutterable  hole" 


In  a  passage  of  lamentation  over  the 
present  state  of  Syria,  near  the  opening 


of  the  first  canto,  we  have  another  such 
instance : 


"  And  'neath  the  Bedawee's  destroying  spear 

The  peasant  reaps  his  meagre  sheaves  of  com, 
While  still  from  time  to  time  upon  the  ear 

Are  shrieks  of  massacre  and  havoc  borne 

From  homeless  crowds  and  orphan'd  troops  forlorn, 
From  Christian  streets  oerwhelm'd  in  blood  and  flame, 

Where  Moslems  still  spit  on  the  Cross  in  scorn, 
And  the  Frank  walks  the  Pharpar's  banks  in  shame, 
Since  Europe  shriv'd  those Jitnds  with  indignation  tame." — (P.  9). 


Mr.  Stigand  has  a  way  of  dealing  with 
the  abbreviation  "  e*er  "  for  **  ever,"  which 
is  hardly  e/i  regie  ;  for  example  : 


This  line  besides  labors  under  the  fault 
of  ambiguity :  for  "  tame''^  may  agree  with 
^^Jiends"  or  with  ^^  Europe,''*  It  is  evi- 
dently meant  to  belong  to  "  indignation" 

"  Which  then  as  e'er  by  force  and  cunning  throve  " — 
"  as  €er  "  meaning  "  a»  ever." 
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Again,  in  p.  46 : 

And  though  to  think  on  nought  he  daily  strove, 
But  on  his  vow  in  Christ's  dear  name  to  bleed, 

Yet  e'er  his  passion,  like  a  down-prcss'd  reed, 
Which  rises  when  the  blast  has  hurried  by, 
Would  spring  up  blithe  anew  fresh  effort  to  defy." 

Here  **  e'er"  means  "  ever,"  in  the  sense  of  ever  and  anon. 
Again,  in  p.  81 : 

"  E'er  that  the  Christians  make 
League  with  the  Paynim  in  equality," 


represents  "  ere  that,"  etc. 

The  rule,  we  believe,  with  regard  to 
this  abbreviation  is,  that  "  ever "  must 
not  be  written  "  e'er,"  except  in  compo- 
sition with  "when,"  "where,"  or  "how," 
and  in  the  idiomatic  "  or  e*er  "  for  "  or 
ever."  "Ere,"  meaning  "before,"  is  a 
different  word,  and  probably  the  same 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
"  early." 

Surely  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  re- 
producing the  wretched  vulgarism  of 
"  laf/  "  for  "  lie,"  even  though  Lord  By- 
ron was  once  guilty  of  it  for  the  sake  of 
his  rhyme : 

"  So  stood  he  ;  and  he  felt  a  horror  Jay 
Of  dark  annihilation  o'er  his  mind." 

—(P.  224.) 

Besides,  there  is  something  very  awk- 
ward in  thus  intei'posing  the  verb  be- 
tween a  noun  and  the  genitive  which  is 
in  government  after  it  It  reminds  us  of 
the  present  style  adopted  by  some  of  our 
newspapers :  "  The  death  is  announced 
of  ,  .  ,  ." — or,  as  we  have  some- 
times seen  it,  even  worse,  filled  in  afler 
this  manner:  "The  death  is  recently  re- 
ported by  the  local  papers,  at  his  seat 
in  Pembrokeshire,  of  a  malignant  fever 
afler  a  very  short  illness,  of  ,  .  .  ." 
Consistency  may  fairly  be  required  in 
the  metrical  use  of  foreign  names.  Let 
us  have  Koran,  or  Koran  ;  but  not  one 
or  the  other  arbitrarily,  as  the  verse  re- 
quires. Still  less  should  the  printed  ac- 
cent protest  against  the  actual  one,  as 
here — 

**  Whose  doctrine  is  the  Korlin  {sic)  and  the 
sword."— (P.  6.) 

Koran  being  plainly  Mr.  Stigand's 
usual  pronunciation  :  witness — 

•*  And  tills  on  the  Koran  swear  wholly  to  ful- 
fil."—(P.  77.) 


In  the  glowing  description  of  Cyprus, 
Canto  v.,  we  think  we  detect  au  anaoh- 
ronism : 

"  And  round  each  close 
Of  flow'r-enamell'd  mead  and  bv  each  way, 
The  hlue-green  aloe  stood," 

We  had  been  always  taught  to  belicTO 
that  the  aloe  {Agave  Americana)  was 
not  known  in  the  Old  World  before  the 
discovery  of  the  New. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Stigand  clings 
to  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  case 
of  the  mute  "erf"  of  the  past  tense  of 
verbs,  and  in  monosyllables  such  as 
"77o?r*r."  But  we  also  see  that  when  he 
moans  the  "erf"  to  be  pronounced,  he 
marks  it  with  an  accent.  If  this  latter 
be  necessaiy,  then  it  is  unnecessary  to 
elide  the  "e,"  where  acute:  and  vice 
verscL  And  who,  in  our  times,  would 
ever  think  of  making  "flower"  or 
"  bower  "  a  dissyllable  t 

We  have  noticed  these  few  blemishes, 
because  the  Spenserian  stanza,  more  than 
any  other  form  of  English  verse,  re- 
quires to  be  faultless,  and  thoroughly 
polistied :  and  in  hope  that  Mr.  Sti- 
gand, if,  as  some  have  believed,  this 
poem  is  as  yet  incomplete,  may  in  its 
concluding  cantos  exercise  a  still  severer 
discipline  over  his  vei*sification  and  dic- 
tion. 

XVII. — Shadows  of  the  Past.  In  verse. 
By  Viscount  Stuatford  de  Redcuffe. 
London:  Macmillau  &  Co.     1866 

Our  veteran  diplomatist,  so  well  known 
and  honored  among  us,  has  at  last  as- 
sumed before  the  public  a  character 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  he  has  long 
borne  in  private— that  of  a  wooer  of  the 
Muse.  The  volume  is,  on  many  accounts, 
a  pleasing  one.  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe  does  not  aim  at  bein^  accounted 
a  poet ;  but  records  his  feeling  and  eie- 
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gant  prolusions  on  incidents  which  have 
prompted  "harmonious  numbers"  dur- 
ing a  long  and  varied  life.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  read  the  terse  and  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  odes,  fables,  epigrams,  and 
rhapsodies,  which  follow  one  another, 
page  after  page,  in  this  volume.  Many 
stirring  events,  many  touching  scenes, 
public  and  private,  here  find  record  in 
verse.  One  large  poem,  "  The  Fortunes 
of  Genius,"  belongs  to  the  class  of  which 
Campbell's  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  is  the 
type,  though  by  some  of  its  lines  its  date 
is  fixed  far  nearer  our  own  day : 

**  Horsed  on  the  lightoing  rushes  soul  to  soul, 
'And   wires    have    life,  where  oceans  o'er 
them  roll."— (P.  169.) 

Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe's  elegiac  verses,  especially  as 
many  of  them  have  fresh  in  remem- 
brance the  sad  occurrence  which  is  their 
subject: 

"She  left  us  in  her  twentieth  year ; 

Never,  ah !  never  to  return ! 
.  Why  snatched  away  so  young,  so  dear, 
We  dared  not  even  wish  to  learn. 

"  She  left  us ;  yet  in  death  so  fair, 
We  seemed  as  in  a  dream  to  weep, 
And  half  believed  the  freshening  air 
Might  break  too  soon  that  fatal  sleep. 

"  The  lovely  form,  the  grace,  the  worth. 
Of  many  a  bosom  long  were  guests ; 
If  more  ye  seek,  the  jealous  earth 

Will  haste  to  answer,  *  Here  she  rests.' 

"  Dull  nurse  of  bones !  her  dust  is  thine, 
At  least  in  these  thy  fleeting  hours ; 
'Tis  life  we  store  in  memoiy's  shrine. 
And  that,  nor  age  nor  worm  devours. 

,"  Bathed  in  her  smiles  the  landscape  glowed ; 
At  home  their  sofest  lustre  shone ; 
And  still  from  joy's  forsaken  road 

There  breathes  a  charm  though  she  is 
gone. 

"  When  deepen  most  the  starry  skies, 

A  cloud  may  veil  the  queen  of  night ;     ' 
Yet  every  glade  in  silver  iies. 
And  e'n  the  cloud  is  edged  with  light. 

"  Nor  youth,  nor  all  we  prize,  when  youth 
Our  nature's  proudest  aim  reveals. 
Nor  love,  nor  love's  rewarded  truth. 
Can  foil  the  blow  destruction  deals. 

•*  Alp  speaks  aloud ;  the  sounds  of  wrath 
From  crag  to  crag  their  mission  tell  j 
They  roll  along  the  lightning's  path, 
And  shake  the  rock  where  Alice  fell : 


"  Where  Alice  fell  ere  yet  the  wreath 
Of  bridal  joy  its  leaves  had  shed, 
Ere  yet  the  smile  that  played  beneath — 
So  light  the  parting  hour — had  fled. 

"  Sweet  bride !  the  teai«  that  flow  for  thee 
Are  more  thy  widowed  husband's  due. 
From  fortune's  mockery  thou  art  free ; 
He  lives  to  mourn  the  bliss  he  knew. 

"  He  marked  the  dazzling  arrow's  track, 
Nor  guessed  what  ruin  closed  its  flight ; 
Without  a  fear  he  hastened  back, 
And  sank  at  once  in  hopeless  night." 

—(Pp.  332-4.) 

XVIII. — Dramatic  Studies.  By  Augusta 
Webst£r.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1866. 

Mra.  Webster's  dramatic  and  poetic 
powers  are  of  no  common  order.  Her 
special  line  is  the  subjective  analysis  of 
thought  and  feeling.  It  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  (see  our  opening  remarks  on 
Mr.  Lcighton),  that  eveiy  poem  in  the 
volume  is  in  the  first  person. 

There  may  be  a  question,  we  think, 
whether  this  analytical  process  may  not 
have  been  in  our  time  earned  too  far. 
The  Laureate  set  a  noble  example  in 
this  style,  as  in  the  other  styles  which 
he  has  introduced  or  revived.  But  since 
the  time  of  "  Simeon  Stylites,"  "  Love 
and  Duty,"  "Ulysses,"  *'LocksleyHaU," 
and  "The  Two  Voices,"  the  vein  has 
been  somewhat  unsparingly  worked  :  and 
the  blank  verse  introspective  idyl,  if  we 
may  so  name  it,  has  come  to  be  rather  a 
plague.  Moreover,  the  more  our  poets 
have  looked  within,  the  deeper  they 
have  seen,  or  seemed  to  see :  so  that 
this  same  idyl  has,  in  some  of  their 
hands,  become  a  thing  of  dark  hints  and 
puzzling  ellipses.  Men  and  women  are 
made  to  wear  their  hearts  upon  their 
sleeves,  and  that  not  in  legible  embroi- 
dery, but  in  provoking  tangles,  which 
the  daws,  when  they  peck  at  them,  will 
infallibly  make  ten  times  woree. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  beauty  and 
so  much  poetic  power,  it  seems  a  shame 
to  find  fault :  but  this  is  our  only  ground 
of  complaint  against  Mrs.  Webster,  and 
we  make  it  not  as  cavillers  but  as  ad- 
mirers. We  proceed  to  justify  what  we 
have  been  saying  by  an  examination  of 
her  really  remarkable  pieces. 

In  the  first,  "A  Preacher,"  the  sub- 
ject is  very  plain,  and  of  deep  interest 
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The  preacher,  after  his  evenin|:i^  sermon, 
soliloquizes  in  a  strain  of  self-accusation, 
in  that  he  does  not,  in  his  own  heart  of 
hearts,  feel,  and  live  upon,  the  truths  he 


[Febnunryj 

has  been  declaring  to  his  people.  He  is 
no  hypocrite ;  no  castaway :  he  strives 
to  love  and  to  obey:  he  is  an  earnest 
searcher  for  truth : 


**  If  it  be  sin,  forgive  me :  I  am  bold, 
3Ty  God,  but  I  would  rather  touch  the  ark 
To  find  if  thou  be  there  than — thinking  hushed 

*  'Tis  better  to  believe,  I  will  believe, 

Though,  were't  not  for  belief,  'tis  far  from  proved' — 
Shout  with  the  people  *  Lo  our  God  is  there,' 
And  stun  my  doubts  by  iterating  faitli." — (P.  11.) 

How  came  he,  then,  to  say  things  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  his  own  inward 
questionings  1     As  for  instance : 

"Take  to-night— 
I  preached  a  careful  sermon,  gravely  planned, 
All  of  it  written.     Not  a  line  was  meant 
To  fit  the  mood  of  any  differing 
From  my  own  judgtnent :  not  the  less  I  find — 
(I  thought  of  it  coming  home  while  my  good  Jauo 
Talked  of  the  Shetland  pony  I  must  get 
For  the  boys  to  learn  to  ride :)  yes  here  it  is, 
And  here  again  on  this  page — blame  by  rote, 
"Where  by  my  private  judgment  I  blame  not. 

*  We  think  our  own  thoughts  on  this  dny^^  I  said, 
^ Htirmh:s  it  may  be^  kindly  ecen^  still 

I^ot  llcateiCs  thmghts — not  Surnlay  thoughts  I'll  say,* 

Well  now  do  1,  now  that  I  think  of  it, 

Advise  a  separation  of  our  thoujrhts 

By  Sundays  and  by  week-days,  Heaven's  and  ours  ? 

By  no  means,  lor  I  think  the  bar  is  bad. 

I'll  teach  my  children  *  Keep  all  thinkings  pure^ 

And  think  them  when  you  like,  if  but  the  time 

Is  free  to  any  thinking.     Thmk  of  God 

So  often  that  in  anything  you  do 

It  cannot  seem  you  have  forgotten  Him, 

Just  as  you  would  not  have  forgotten  us, 

Your  mother  and  myself,  although  your  thoughts 

Were  not  distinctly  on  us,  while  you  played ; 

And,  if  you  do  this,  in  the  Sunday's  rest 

You  will  most  naturally  think  of  Him ; 

Just  as  your  thoughts,  though  in  a  different  way, 

(God  being  the  great  mystery  He  is 

And  so  far  from  us  and  strangely  so  near). 

Would  on  your  mother's  birthday-holiday 

Come  often  back  to  her.'    But  I'd  not  urge 

A  treadmill  Sunday  labor  for  their  mind. 

Constant  on  one  forced  round :  nor  should  I  blame 

Their  constant  chatter  upon  daily  themes. 

I  did  not  blame  Jane  for  her  project  told, 

Though  she  had  heard  my  sermon,  and  no  doubt 

Ought,  as  I  told  my  flock,  to  dwell  on  that. 

Then  here  again  '  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
That  tempt  the  younger  members  of  my  fiock.^ 
Now  I  think  really  that  they've  not  enough 
Of  these  same  pleasures.     Gray  and  joyless  lives 
A  many  of  them  have,  whom  I  would  see 
Sharing  the  natural  gayeties  of  youth. 
I  wish  they'd  more  temptations  of  the  kind. " — (Pp.  11-13.) 

His  own  accoont  of  this  is : 

"  *Twa8  just  this, 
That  there  are  lessons  and  rebukes  long  made 
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So  much  a  thing  of  course  that,  unobserving, 
One  sets  them  down  as  one  puts  dots  to  4% 
Crosses  to  t's."— (Pp.  13-14.) 


This  self-questioning  is  pursued  in  really 
a  wonderful  manner:  especially  so,  if 
we  reflect  that  it  is  not  the  preacher,  but 
a  woman  who  is  personating  the  speaker. 
Still  we  may  be  forgiven,  amid  all  that 
is  admirable  in  the  poem,  for  saying  that 
it  would  have  been  more  generally  felt 
to  convey  that  which  in  our  day  thou- 
sands of  clergy  and  laity  feel,  if  it  had 
been  simpler,  more  plainly  thovght^  and 
more  plainly  expressed.  Take  but  one 
trifling  example,  the  words  "  thinking 
hushed,"  in  our  first -quoted  passage. 
On  first  reading,  we  are  put  into  donbt 
which  of  three  meanings  they  represent : 
whether — 

1.  "  Thinking  (substantive)  being  hushed; 

2.  ^^  Thinking  (participle)  that  the  follow- 
ing saying  is  hushed;  or, 

3.  (which  eventually  asserts  itself  to 
be  the  meaning)  'Hh inking  (participle) 
in  a  hushed  or  silent  manner  within  one's 
self:' 

And  of  these  difficulties  this  and  the 
other  poems  are  full :  obscurities  worth 


clearing  up,  depths  worth  fathoming— 
but  which  need  not  have  been  obscu- 
rities, and  seem  to  have  been  hidden 
away  in  the  deeps  merely  from  the  habit 
or  the  love  of  hiding  away.  There  is 
also  to  blame  in  this  the  old  story, 
"  Brevis  esse  laboro  ;  obscurus  fio." 

But  at  all  events,  in  the  principal 
poem  in  the  volume,  **  Sister  Annuncia- 
ta,"  Mrs.  Webster  has  been  guiltless  of 
this  study  of  brevity.  However  the  fault 
may  sometimes  appear  in  single  sen- 
tences, the  whole  poem,  in  which  a  nun, 
once  in  love,  alternately  recalls  former 
days  and  bewails  her  sin  in  recalling 
them,  and  is  lectured  by  the  good  ab- 
bess on  her  lot,  throughout  seventy-one 
pages,  cannot  be  found  fault  with  for 
being  too  short.  It  is  impossible  that 
Mrs.  Webster  could  handle  such  a  theme 
without  giving  us  striking  and  noble 
passages,  and  laying  open  sources  of 
conflicting  thought  and  feeling.  Take 
for  instance  the  following:  and  there 
are  many  more  such : 


"  Alas ! 
Even  if  I  would,  how  could  T  now  recall 
To  their  long-laded  forms  those  phantasies 
Of  a  far,  other,  consciousness  which  now 
Beneath  the  ashes  of  their  former  selves 
Lie  a  dead  part  of  me,  but  still  a  part, 
Oh  evermore  a  part. 

"I  do  not  think 
There  can  be  sin  in  that,  in  knowing  it. 
I  am  not  nursing  the  old  foolish  love 
Which  clogged  my  spirit  in  those  bitter  days. 
Ah  no,  dear  as  it  was  even  in  its  pain, 
I  have  trampled  on  it,  crushed  its  last  life  out. 
I  do  not  dread  the  beautiful  serpent  now  ; 
It  cannot  breathe  again,  not  if  I  tried 
To  warm  it  at  my  breast,  it  is  too  dead 
Alid  my  heart  has  grown  too  cold.     The  Lord  himself 
I  thank  Him,  has  renewed  it  virgin-cold 
To  give  to  Him.     I  do  but  recognize 

A  simple  truth,  that  that  which  has  been  lived,  * 

Lived  down  to  the  deeps  of  the  true  being,  is 
Even  when  past  for  ever,  has  become 
Inseparable  from  the  life-long  self: 
But  yet  it  lives  not  with  the  present  life. 
So,  in  this  wise,  I  may  unshamed  perceive 
That  the  dead  life,  that  the  dead  love,  are  still 
A  part  of  me."— (Pp.  48-9.) 

Still  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  here  I  satis !"  and  reject  whether  the  work  of 
again  the  process  has  been  overdone,  art  would  not  have  been  more  perfect  by 
Again  and  again  we  cry,  "Ohe!  jam  theloasof  one  half  of  its  present  material. 
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"The  Snow  "Waste"  is  a  grand  Dan- 
tesque  allegory,  in  which  one  who  has 
been  guilty,  during  life,  of  unnatural 
cruelty  of  hate,  is  condemned  to  wan- 
der for  ever  in  a  waste  of  snow  between 
the  corpses  of  his  two  victims.     The  ef- 


fect of  this  "  doom  of  cold  "  is  strikingly 
expressed  by  the  tale,  told  by  the  con- 
demned, being  given  in  eight-line  stanzas 
of  one  rhyme  only — "  shadeless  rhyme," 
as  it  is  called  in  the  poem :  or  as  else- 
where : 


It 


.     .     An  uncadenced  chant  on  one  slow  chord 
Dull  undulating  surely  to  and  fro." 


Thus  they  run : 


"  What  love  is  now  I  know  not ;  but  I  know 
I  once  loved  much,  and  then  there  was  no  snow. 
A  woman  was  with  me  whose  voice  was  low 
With  trembling  sweetness  in  my  ears,  as  though 
Some  part  of  her  on  me  she  did  bestow^ 
In  only  speaking,  that  made  new  life  flow 
Quick  through  me :  yet  remembering  cannot  throw 
That  spell  upon  me  now  from  long  ago." — (Pp.  117-18.) 


In  another  poem,  entitled  "  With  the 
Dead,"  is  related  the  story  of  the  perse- 
cutor who,  seeking  to  betray  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  Catacombs,  was  condemned 
to  wander  for  ever  up  and  down  their 
labyrinths.  The  volume  closes  with  a 
short  and  most  touching  poem  entitled 
"Too  Late,"  a  lament  of  one  who  in  his 
profligacy  has  received  news  of  his  dying 
wife,  and  has  arrived  only  to  find  her 
passed  away. 

And  thus  our  present  task  is  done,  and 
the  general  estimate  only  of  the  volumes 
which  we  have  noticed  has  to  be  spoken. 
From  them  all,  the  thought  arises  that 
we  are  for  the  most  part  elaborating 
with  credit,  rather  than  originating. 
We  began  by  speaking  of  Tennyson 
and  Browning :  and  as  we  began,  so 
wo  end.  The  procession  of  their  fol- 
lowers, and  the  followers,  in  them,  of 
all  that  is  best  and  truest  in  our  litera- 
ture, is  still  passing  onward  :  its  ranks 
not  yet  degenerate,  its  banners  not  yet 
faded.  But  the  eye  which  pierces  where 
others  have  not  seen — the  unbidden  step 
that  first  treads  the  wild,  are  as  yet  hardly 
known  to  us  among  the  poets  of  our  own 
time.  This  cannot  be  because  all  wilds 
are  inclosed,  nor  because  all  dark  places 
are  explored.  It  may  have  been  enough 
for  our  age  to  have  witnessed  the  advent 
of  one  great  poet ;  and  the  way  may  not 
yet  be  pre|)ared  among  the  wrecks  of  his 
imitators,  for  a  new  path  to  Fame. 

Meantime  let  us  use  what  has  l>ecn 
given  us.  It  will  be  no  mean  prepara- 
tion for  what  may  be  yet  in  store,  to 


have  profited  well  by  the  patient  defini- 
tion of  nature,  and  the  thorough  search- 
ing of  the  human  heart,  which  character- 
ize our  present  school  of  poets. 


Fraser's  Magazine. 

MR.  DALLAS   ON  THE  SCIENCE  OP 
CRITICISM. 

The  Gay  Science  is  the  somewhat  too 
suggestive  title  of  a  work  on  the  nature 
of  art  and  the  science  of  criticism,  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dallas,  which  is  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  occupy  a  high  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject  which  it  dis- 
cusses. The  sprightliness  of  the  anthor^s 
style,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy,  are 
sure  to  obtain  for  his  views  a  ready 
hearing  from  the  public ;  and  those  even 
who,  like  ourselves,  are  inclined  to  qnes- 
tion  his  arguments  and  contest  his  con- 
clusions, caimot  fail  to  be  powerfully  im- 
pressed by  his  ingenuity,  subtlety,  and 
various  erudition. 

A  work  of  so  hisjh  a  character  cannot 
be  properly  greeted  by  the  ordinary  com- 
monplaces of  critical  goodwill.  The  au- 
thor^s  aim  is  a  lofty  one,  and  if  he  has 
succeeded  in  doing  what  had  assuredly 
not  been  done  previously — if  he  has  made 
criticism  a  science — then  he  has  estab- 
lished strong  claims  to  wide  and  hearty 
recognition.  Such  a  work,  from  its  very 
nature,  mubt  be  subjected  to  a  searching 
examination.  It  cannot  be  passed  bj 
lightly  and  cursorily;  the  author  is 
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titled  to  ask  from  his  critics  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  assent  or  deliberate  refu- 
tation. 

The  great  charm  of  the  bpok  is  its 
clearness.  We  cannot  possibly  enter- 
tain any  doubt  of  Mr.  Dallas's  meaning. 
The  arrangement  is  methodical,  the  style 
limpid  and  transparent.  There  is  not  an 
obscure  passage  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last.  But  we  must  say  at  the  same  time 
that  we  do  not  like  certain  peculiarities 
of  his  writing.  There  is  an  occasional 
hardness  —  sentences  where,  instead  of 
the  glow  and  the  blithe  movement  of 
life,  we  have  a  steely  edge  and  the 
glitter  of  antithesis.  "  It  would  bo 
amusing,"  he  remarks  in  one  place, 
"to  hear  what  a  French  critic,  with 
all  the  blue  and  gold  of  Versailles  in 
the  chambere  of  his  heart,  would  say 
to  the  master  singers  of  Nuremberg  and 
other  chief  towns  of  Almayne  in  the 
middle  ages ;  to  the  honest  cobblers  that, 
like  Hans  Sachs,  were  powerful  in  hon- 
eyed words  as  well  as  in  waxed  threads  / 
to  the  masons  that  built  the  lofty  rhyme  ; 
to  tailors  that  sang  like  swans  while  they 
plied  the  goose;  to  smiths  that  filed 
verses  not  less  than  iron  tools ;  to  bar- 
bers that  carolled  cheerily  while  as  yet 
the  music  of  Figaro  slept  ujitold  in  the 
unborn  brain  of  Mozart,  and  while  as 
yet,  indeed,  music,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  had  not  even  glimmered  in 
the  firmament  of  human  thought."  This 
is  sharp,  pointed,  brilliant,  but  essentially 
artificial.  At  other  times  he  manifests  a 
too  obvious  effort  to  be  simple;  using, 
for  instance,  familiarities  of  expression 
which  may  be  tolerated  in  conversation, 
but  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  ab- 
struse ideas  and  a  weighty  argument. 
He  always  holds  himself  well  in  hand ; 
but,  in  his  determination  to  avoid  excess, 
he  sins  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  his 
studied  moderation  is  not  always  free 
from  ostentation.  The  illustrations  to 
which  he  so  frequently  resorts  are  oflen 
admirable ;  yet  tbey  are  at  times  trivial, 
and  at  times  far-fetched.  They  are  in- 
troduced, no  doubt,  to  aid  the  argument ; 
we  suspect  that  they  sometimes  embar- 
rass it.  He  is  apt,  moreover,  like  John 
Lily,  and  the  Euphuists,  to  run  them  to 
death.  Take  such  a  passage  as  this: 
"Every  man  lauds  his  own  pursuit  He 
who  is  deep  ia  helminthology,  or  the 


science  of  worms,  will  tell  us  that  it  is 
the  most  interesting  and  useful  of  studies. 
But  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that  when 
putting  in  a  word  for  a  science  of  human 
nature,  and  for  criticism  as  part  of  it, 
and  when  claiming  for  that  science  the 
place  of  honor,  I  am  fairly  open  to  the 
charge  of  yielding  to  private  partiality. 
At  all  events,  in  mitigation  of  such  a 
charge,  let  it  be  remembered  that  man, 
too,  has  the  credit  of  being  a  worm,  and 
that  he  may  be  entitled  to  some  of  the 
regard  of  science,  were  it  only  as  belong- 
ing to  the  subject  of  helminthology.  We 
may  give  up  the  claims  which  the  science 
of  human  nature  has  to  precedence  over 
all  the  other  knowledges,  if  we  can  get 
it  recognized  in  popular  opinion  as  a 
science  at  all,  were  it  but  as  a  science  of 
worms.  And  for  criticism,  as  a  part  of 
the  science  of  human  nature,  it  may  be 
remembered  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
pleased  to  describe  the  critics  as  cater- 
pillars, and  that,  therefore,  they  may  have 
a  special  claim  to  be  regarded  in  this 
marvellously  popular  science  of  worms." 
That  passage  might  have  been  written  by 
the  author  of  The  Anatomy  of  Wit. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  while  we 
resent  their  occasional  frivolousness,  the 
great  majority  of  his  illustrations  are  apt, 
striking,  drawn  from  curious  sources, 
and  exceedingly  ingenious  and  enter- 
taining. Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  in 
the  main,  Mr.  Dallas  exhibits  not  a  mere 
fantastic  ingenuity,  but  a  true  critical 
subtlety.  How  fine  and  incisive,  for 
instance,  are  these  remarks  upon  the 
complications  of  imagery : 

**  Sometimes  the  imagery  is  even  more  com- 
plicated, and  coufounds  the  facts  of  three  or 
four  diflFerent  senses.  There  is  a  famous  pas- 
sage in  the  beginning  of  Twelfth  Night,  tho 
description  of  music : 

**  *  That  strain  again :  it  had  a  dying  fall ; 

Oh !  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.' 

There  is  here  such  an  Involution  and  redupli- 
cation of  idea,  that  in  order  to  improve  the 
passage  Pope  altered  the  word  sound  to  south, 
which  is  the  commoQ  reading.  ]VIr.  Charles 
Knight,  however,  has  wisely  insisted,  on  the 
wisdom  of  recurring  to  the  original  reading 
of  the  first  folio,  which  is  quite  bliakespearian. 
May  I  add,  that  not  only  is  the  original  reading 
Shakespearian  in  the  reduplication  of  the  idea 
conveyed  (a  sound,  coming  o'er  the  ear,  breath- 
ing, stealing,  and  giving  odor,  and  so  in  the 
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dfli.dit  and  delicacy  of  its  mai^ic,  ministorincj 
not  to  one  sense  but  to  three),  there  is  also 
to  my  mind  a  clear  evidence  that  wliether  the 
worti  Houud  were  actually  penned  by  Shake- 
si)eare,  or  were  only  a  printer's  error,  still 
thai  upon  that  word  ^lilton  had  once  alighted, 
that  it  caught  his  fancy,  that  it  became  vital 
within  him,  and  that  as  a  consequence  he 
prrxluci'd  in  the  Cuf/nts  a  similar  involution 
and  reduplication  of  ideas,  though  in  a  some- 
what ditierent  arrangement  ? 

"  *  At  la«t  a  soft  and  solomn-hreatlilnfi:  sonnd 
Ki)-.L'  lik"  a  AXa-im  of  rioli  dlstlllc<l  p>?rriiim;i«, 
And  »«tnle  ujf  »n  th»*  :\\r,  th.il  L'ven  silence 
WiiA  took,  ere  she  was  wsire.' 

Notwithstsindinsx  the  freshness  and  oridnalltv 
of  this  passage,  who  does  not  feel  that  nearly 
all  the  ideas  which  are  thus  connected  with 
dulcet  sound  —  the  sound  brealhuig  on  the 
ear,  stealing  on  the  air,  and  giving  odor  — 
trace  back  to  Shakespeare  ?  " 

Mr.  Dallas,  therefore,  in  our  opinion, 
p]>ite  of  the  slight  blemishes  we  have 
pointed  out  (and  which  we  have  pointed 
out  because  we  believe  that  tliey  can  be 
easily  retnoved),  is  well  titled  for  the 
task  which  he  lias  undertaken.  Subtle, 
eruilite,  inujenious,  eloquent,  he  will  sue- 
cee«l  in  niakimj:  i'ood  his  defence,  and  in 
beatini^  back  his  assailants,  if  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupies  be  not  entirely 
untenable. 

Is  it  untenable?  and  if  so,  what  are 
its  vulnerable  points  ?  To  the  consid- 
eration of  these  questions  (which  occupy 
the  first  volume)  we  purpose  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  tliis  article. 

The  weakness  of  the  book  is  that  its 
author  has  <mt — a  svstem.  He  will  re- 
ply,  of  course,  that  this  is  its  chief  virtue. 
'*  System  is  science.  Science  is  impos- 
sible without  the  order  and  method  of 
sy>tcni.  It  is  not  merely  knowledi^e  :  it 
is  knowledije  methodized.  It  mav  be 
true  that  over  the  vast  ocean  of  time 
which  sei)arates  us  from  Plato,  notinnj^ 
lias  come  to  us  from  that  mighty  mind 
to  be  incorporated  in  modern  thought 
but  a  f e  w  frag m e n ts  of  w rec k.  Yet  t h ese 
fragments  would  never  have  readied  us 
if  1 1  ley  had  not  at  one  time  been  built 
into  a  8hij>.  When  the  voyager  goes 
across  the  Atlantic  he  may  be  wrecked ; 
lie  may  get  on  shore  only  with  a  plank. 
I>ut  he  will  never  cross  the  Atlantic  at  all 
if  he  starts  on  a  plank,  or  on  a  few 
])lank8  tied  together  as  a  raft.  '  Our 
little  systems  have  their  day/  says  the 
poet,  and  it  is  most  true,  but  iu  their 


day  they  have  their  nses.      There  is  a 
momentum  in  a  system  which  does  not 
belong  to  its  individual  timbers,  and  if 
we  adfnire  the  essay,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  undervalue  more  elaborate  structures." 
This  reasoning  is,  to  our  minds,   we 
confess,  essentially  unsatisfactory.      Ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Pallas  is  dealing  with  a 
system   which  is  admittedly  not  a  true 
system ;  which   has  failed  to  stand  the 
sapping  and  mining  of  time ;  which  has 
been  *'  wrecked  ;"  and  his  argument,  in 
effect,  amounts  to  this :  If  a  true  thought 
be  incorporated  with  a  false  system,  which 
must,  sooner  or  later,  fall  to  pieces,  its 
longevity  is  thereby  assured.     Now,  we 
assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  truth  will 
go  down  with  the  rotten  system  to  which 
it  is  attached,  and  that  it  would  liave 
fared  better  had  it  starteil  originally  on 
its  own  account.     We  all  remember  Sir 
Thomas   Iirowne*8  amusing   declanition 
—  "I  have  ever  believed,  and  do  now 
know,  that  there  are  witches :  they  that 
doubt  of  these  do  not  deny  only  them, 
but  spirits,  ami  arc  obliquely,  and  upon 
consiMpience,  a  sort  not  of  infidels,  but  of 
athei>ts.  "^       Had    the    many    exquisite 
rcficctions  that  enrich  the  Rdlgio  J/6- 
dh:l  been  scattered  through  a  systematic 
treatise  intended  to  prove  that  witches 
exist,  and  that  those   who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  them  are  atheists,  would   they 
have   stood   a  better  chance  of  preser- 
vation?     But  even  this  is  scarcely  an 
adc(piate   illustration,  for  to  the  quaint 
excellence  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  lan- 
guage,   i*ather    than   to  the  substantial 
value  of  his  spectdations,   do  the   7?*- 
lUjU)    Metilol    and    the     Urn    BaricA 
owe  their  po[)ularity  with  the  modem 
reader.      The  craving  for  system  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  most  dangerous  symp- 
toms which  a  thinker  can  exhibit ;  for 
it  infers  a  twist  in  the  mental  structure 
of  its  victim.     IIa»l  the  theorist  been  un- 
embarrassed by  the  hungry  exigencies  of 
a  system,  he  might  have  thought  truly 
and  well;  but  every  suggestion  incon- 
sistent with  his  theory  is  turned  aside 
from  with  <lisre1ish,  and  he  condescends 
to  notice  those  facts  only  which  support 
or  seem  to  sup]>ort  it.    During  the  reiga 
of  Charles  II.,  a  pamphlet  was  written 
to  prove  that  the  stork   went  lo  the 
moon  during  winter.     The  author  whb 
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t^  nator^  a  shrewd  and  clever  observer ; 
bat  he  was  so  occupied  in  making  his 
system  symmetrical,  that  he  ceased  to 
observe  altogether,  and  his  treatise  is  pro- 
foundly absurd.  The  physical  sciences, 
at  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth,  and 
aller  a  certain  amount  of  observation, 
may  be  usefully  systematized;  but  we 
are  dealing  now  with  what  is  confessed- 
*  ly  a  spiritual  science.  And  in  this  de- 
partment of  thought  we  have  never  seen 
any  good  that  system  has  achieved — we 
are  persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
has  worked  infinite  harm.  Philosophies 
of  history,  philosophies  of  the  mind,  phil- 
osophies of  religion,  have  all  ended  in 
blank  disappointment  From  whatever 
cause,  whether  because  the  facts  upon 
which  the  induction  proceeded  have  been 
insuiHcient,  or  whether  because  the  facts 
defied  classification,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  label  and  ticket  the  opera* 
tions  and  processes  of  the  spiritual  world. 
All  schemes,  from  Calvinism  downward, 
which  have  tried  to  arrange  these  mat- 
ters in  a  logical  way,  have  failed.  And 
we  believe  that  a  system  which  essays  to 
capture  the  imagination,  to  clip  the  wings 
of  the  fancy,  to  track  the  dim  and  peril- 
ous pathways  of  our  passions  and  aspira- 
tions, must  prove  as  futile  in  the  end  as 
the  "  schemes"  which  have  attempted  to 
settle  dogmatically  the  relations  that  sub- 
sist between  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
to  look  into  the  workings  of  the  supreme 
mind,  and  enable  man,  by  the  aid  of 
arithmetic,  to  square  accounts  with  his 
Maker. 

Mr.  Dallas  tries  vehemently  to  escape 
from  this  conclusion.  "It  is  true  that 
mental  science  has  not  yet  done  much 
for  us  in  any  department  of  study  ;  hut 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  methods  to  the  mind 
and  action  of  man  has  been  even  more 
recent  and  more  tardy  than  then*  appli- 
cation to  the  processes  of  nature,  and 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  look 
for  ripe  fruit,  and  to  curse  the  tree  on 
which  it  is  not  found.  Any  science  of  a 
true  sort,  I  have  already  observed — ^any 
science  that  is  but  more  than  guessing, 
or  more  than  a  confused  pudding-stone 
of  facts — is  now  but  two  centuries  old. 
The  most  advanced  of  the  sciences  that 
relate  specially  to  human  conduct,  is  the 
science  of  wealth,  and  poUtical  economy 
N«w  Skries—Vol.  v..  No.  2. 


is  but  a  century  old.  The  other  sciences 
that  take  account  of  human  action,  are 
still  in  their  infancy,  and  to  despair  of 
them  is  but  to  def&pair  of  childhood.  .  . 
.  .  It  is  argued  that,  because  we  are  not 
able  to  predict  the  changes  of  history, 
therefore  history  cannot  fairly  be  regarded 
as  a  science ;  and  the  argument,  though 
levelled  against  a  science  of  history,  goes 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  any  science  of 
human  nature.  In  point  of  fact,  how* 
evei',  we  can  predict  a  good  deal  in  hu- 
man history,  as,  for  example,  by  the  aid 
of  political  economy,  a  science  which  is 
barely  a  century  old.  And  the  reason- 
ing, if  it  were  sound,  would  oust  geol- 
ogy from  the  list  of  the  sciences,  because 
it  does  not  enable  us  to  predict  what 
changes  in  the  earth's  suiface  are  certain 
to  take  place  in  the  next  thousand  yearsw 
....  The  fact  is,  that  no  science  in  the 
world  can  insure  its  followers  from  error, 
or  make  its  students  perfect  artists. 
Chemistry,  with  all  its  exactitude,  does 
not  save  its  professors  from  making  a 
wrong  analysis.  The  votaries  of  geology 
are  still  wrangling  about  some  of  its 
main  principles ;  and  were  they  agreed,, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  be- 
able  to  apply  those  principles  rightly  to- 
the  various  regions  of  the  earth.  Polit- 
ical economy,  the  most  advanced  of  the 
sciences  that  have  man  for  their  subject, 
is  not  all  clear  and  steadfast^  and  daily 
the  nations  bid  defiance  to  its  cleai*est 
and  most  abiding  truths.  Why,  then, 
should  a  critical  science,  if  there  is  ever 
to  be  one,  do  more  than  all  other  sciences 
in  leading  its  disciples  into  a  land  free 
from  doubt?" 

Is  it  true  that  the  philosophy  of  mind 
is  only  two  centuries  old  I  What,  then, 
are  we  to  say  to  Mr.  Lewes'  remarkable 
history  of  philosophy,  which  chronicles 
the  failures  of  three  thousand  years  1 
Political  economy,  Mr.  Dallas  truly 
enough  remarks,  is  little  more  than  a 
centm*y  old.  But  then  Mr.  Ruskin  is, 
perhaps,  the  sole  political  economist  who 
considers  that  science  a  department  of 
the  philosophy  of  morals.* 

*  Milton  preferred  Paradise  Regained  to  Para- 
dise Lost;  and  we  observe  that  Mr.  Euskin,  in 
his  hitest  work,  Sesame  and  Lilies^  describes  his 
work  on  political  economy  as  **tho  only  book, 
properly  to  be  called  a  book,  that  I  have  yet 
written  myself— the  one  that  will  stand  (if  any- 
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The  capricions  element  of  human  mo- 
tive can  hardly,  at  least,  be  held  to  influ- 
ence the  laws  by  which  gold  multiplies. 
Nations  may  choose  to  maintain  a  pro- 
tective policy;  but  their  prejudices  do 
not  change  the  fact  that  free  trade  is 
favorable  to  the  increase  of  wealth.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Pope  still  holds,  in 
his  official  capacity,  that  Galileo  was  a 
heretic;  but  the  fact  which  Galileo  af- 
finned  is  not  now  controverted  by  any 
sane  creature.  History  cannot  predict; 
neither,  adds  Mr.  Dallas,  can  geology. 
But  geology  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy : 
so  far,  it  is  little  more  than  the  observa- 
tion and  record  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  iti  the  earth's  surface;  but 
unless  Mr.  Dallas  is  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  these  changes  are  governed, 
not  by  invariable  law,  but  by  the  caprice 
which  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  man 
implies,  he  will  be  willing  to  admit,  we 
should  suppose,  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  it  will  be  able  to  predict  Till 
that  time  comes,  in  short,  however  sci- 
entific its  methods  may  be,  it  cannot 
legitimately  be  called  a  science.  At  one 
time  astronomy  could  only  tell  us  where 
a  comet  had  been — now  it  can  predict 
when  it  will  return  ;  once  it  could  tell  us 
only  where  a  planet  was — now  it  can 
tell  us  where  a  planet  should  be  found. 
A  professor  of  chemistry,  Mr.  Dallas  says, 
sometimes  makes  a  wrong  analysis :  why 
should  we  judge  more  harshly  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  mental  science  I  But,  in  the 
one  case,  the  disturbing  element  is  ad- 
mittedly in  the  analysis — if  the  analysis 
be  correct,  a  correct  result  is  inevitable ; 
in  the  other,  wo  do  not  say  that  any  one 
method  is  wrong — we  say  that  the  sub- 
stance experimented  upon  is  too  volatile 
and  capricious  for  analyfc»is.  And  the  ex- 
perience, not  of  a  couple  of  hundred,  but 
of  a  couple  of  thousand  years,  confirms 
the  conclusion.  Mr.  Dallas  appears  to 
fancy  that  this  is  a  materialistic  skepti- 
cism :  we  hold  it  to  be  essentially  a  spirit- 
ual skepticism — a  skepticism  which  finds 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  independent  of, 
and  superior  to,  the  sequences  of  natural 
law. 

Grave  evils,  our  author  affirms,  are  the 
consequence  of  this  want  of  system.   See, 

tiling  stand)  surest  and  longest  of  nil   work  of 
mine. " 
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he  exclaims,  the  difference  between  onr 
art  and  the  art  of  Greece— Greece,  where 
a  recognized  standard  of  taste  prevailed. 
"We  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  poem  or  the 
best  design — how  wretched  are  our  prize 
poems  and  our  prize  designs!     But  in 
Greece  the  offer  of  prizes  produced  the 
most  brilliant  results.     "When  a  Greek 
drama  was  acted  at  Athens  it  was  a  prize 
drama ;  and  we  are  told  that  .^schylos 
won  the  honor  so  many  times,  that  Soph- 
ocles in  the  end  beat  .^chyluSy  and 
that  Euripides  in  like  manner  had  hia 
triumphs.     The    comic   dramatist,  Me- 
nander,  was  drowned  in  the  Pirseos,  and 
the  story  goes,  though  it  is  only  a  stoiy, 
that  he  drowned  himself  in  misery  at  see- 
ing his  rival,  Philemon,  snatch  from  him 
the  dramatic  ivy  crown.   Corinna,  it  will 
be  remembered,  won  the  prize  for  lyric 
verse  from  Pindar  himsel£     Whether  it 
be  a  fact  or  not  about  the  poetical  contest 
between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the 
prize  of  a  tripod  won  by  the  latter,  the 
tradition  of  such  a  contest  is  a  voucher 
for  the  custom  and  for  the  honor  in 
which  it  was   held.    At   the   Pythian 
games  prizes  for  music  and  every  sort 
of  artistic  work  were  as  common  and  as 
famous  as  the  prizes  for  horse-races  and 
foot-races.    To  realize  such  a  state  of 
things  in  our  time,  we  must  imagine 
poets,  painters,  and  musidans  assembled 
on  Epsom  Downs  to  contend  for  the  bon* 
ors  of  the  games  with  colts,  the  sons  of 
Touchstone  and  Stockwell,  and  fillies,  the 
descendants  of  Pocahontas  and  Beeswing. 
Why  should  tliat  be  possible  in  Greece 
which  is  impossible  now  ?    Why  do  we 
draw  the  line  between  jockeys  who  ride 
racehorses,  and  poets  who  ride  their  Peg- 
asus— offer  prizes  for  the  grosser  animals, 
and  produce  results  that  have  made  Eng- 
lish horses  the  first  in  the  world,  while 
the  most  magnificent  offers  can  not  get  a 
fit  monument  for  the  greatest  English- 
man of  the  present  century  t    The  ex- 
planation is  not  far  to  seek :  it  lies  in  the 
uncertainty  of  judgment,  in  the  wayward- 
ness of  taste,  in  the  want  of  recognized 
standards,  in  the  contempt  of  criticism." 
Is  this  a  time  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence %    It  is,  at  best,  only  partially  true. 
There  was,  undoubtedly,  greater  uniform- 
ity in  the  methods  of  Greek  art — a  uni- 
formity to  be  attributed  to  national  idio- 
syncrasy rather  than  to  the  consdoos 
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adoption  of  a  standard  of  taste,  as  we 
shall  attempt  to  show  in^e  sequel.  But 
the  real  cause  of  the  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  that  of  which  Mr.  Dallas  takes 
no  account — the  change  of  manners.  The 
prize  system  was  probably  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  by  which  a  Greek  author 
could  secure  publication — public  criticism 
and  public  reward.  But  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent public  now.  Our  prizes  are — the 
applause  of  the  Qfiarterly  or  the  Edin- 
hirgh^  the  sale  of  half  ff  dozen  editions, 
the  favor  of  Paternoster  Row.  The 
change  is  inevitable,  and  is  seen  in 
many  directions.  The  influence  of  the 
drama,  which  was  once  all-powerful,  is 
now  on  the  wane.  The  church  no  longer 
exhibits  the  life  of  Christ  in  miracle-plays, 
as  the  church  of  the  middle  ages  did.  The 
discovery  of  printing,  the  spread  of  book- 
learning  among  the  masses,  have  dimin- 
ished the  influence  of  spoken  words,  and 
transferred  authority  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters to  a  new  tribunal.  The  prize  system 
is  now  treated  with  contempt  by  great 
writers,  as  a  system  fitted  for  children 
only,  and  its  highest  achievements  are 
those  amiable  but  rather  infantile  produc- 
tions designed  to  show  that  the  unlimited 
use  of  ardent  spirits  is  prejudicial  to  body 
and  soul. 

Now,  Mr.  Dallas  has  got  a  system,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  has  obtained  a  ty- 
rannical influence  over  his  mind.  He  has 
read  an  immense  number  of  books,  he 
has  ransacked  literature  and  history,  for 
facts  that  will  bear  to  be  woven  into 
his  argument  He  has  obviously  col- 
lected materials  that  might  have  been 
cast  into  a  score  of  most  interesting  es- 
says. But  it  has  all  been  devoured  by 
this  old  man  of  the  sea  that  sits  on  his 
back.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Dallas  on  the 
Precieusesy  for  instance,  would  have  made 
charming  reading ;  but  when  these  ladies 
are  lugged  in,  blue-stockings  and  all,  to 
a  work  on  the  theory  of  criticism,  we 
cannot  help  regarding  them  with  sus- 
picion and  most  ungallant  disrelish. 

Mr.  Dallas's  system  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed, and  we  shall  do  so  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  his  own  words : 

*  The  doctrine  of  pleasure  strikes  the 
keynote  and  suggests  the  title  of  the 
present  work,  in  which  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  show  that  a  science  of  criti- 
cism is  possible,  and  that  it  must  of 


necessity  be  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
pleasure,  the  joy  science,  the  Gay  Sci- 
ence. ...  A  science  of  criticism,  em- 
bracing poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  is  pos- 
sible only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
arts  all  stand  on  common  ground ;  and 
that,  however  varied  may  be  the  methods 
employed  on  them,  their  inner  meaning 
and  purpose  is  the  same.  .  .  .  Manifestly 
the  character  of  an  art  is  determined  by  ^ 
its  object;  and  though  the  critics  have 
made  no  use  of  the  fact,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
which  they  admit  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, that  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  are 
endowed  with  a  common  purpose.  Even 
if  poetry  and  the  arts  could  boast  of  a 
common  method  and  a  common  theme, 
still  every  question  of  method  and  the 
choice  of  theme  must  be  subordinate  to 
the  end  in  view.  The  end  determines 
the  means,  and  must  therefore  be  the 
principal  point  of  inquiry.  If,  then,  we 
inquire  what  is  the  end  of  poetay  and  the 
poetical  arts,  .we  shall  find  among  critics 
of  all  countries  and  all  ages  a  singular 
unanimity  of  opinion — a  unanimity  which 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  dis- 
cover that  admitting  the  fact  with  scarce- 
ly a  dissentient  voice,  they  have  never 
turned,  it  to  account— they  have  practi- 
cally ignored  it.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
immediate  end  of  art  is  to  give  pleasure. 
Whatever  we  do  has  happiness  for  its  last 
end ;  but  with  art  it  is  the  first  as  well  as 
the  last.  .  .  .  But  if  this  be  granted,  and 
it  is  all  but  universally  granted,  it  entails 
the  inevitable  inference  that  criticism  is 
the  science  of  the  laws  and  conditions 
under  which  pleasure  is  produced.  If 
poetry,  if  art,  exists  in-*and  for  pleasure, 
then  upon  this  rock,  and  upon  this  alone, 
is  it  possible  to  build  a  science  of  criti- 
cism. ...  To  say  that  the  object  of 
art  is  pleasure  in  contrast  to  knowledge, 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  saying  that 
it  is  pleasure  in  contrast  to  truth.  Sci- 
ence gives  us  truth  with  or  without  refer- 
ence to  pleasure,  but  chiefly  and  imme- 
diately for  the  sake  of  knowledge :  poetry 
give  us  truth  without  reference  to  knowl- 
edge, but  mainly  and  immediately  for  the 
sake  of  pleasure.  .  .  .  All  the  schools 
of  criticism,  without  exception,  describe 
art  as  the  minister  of  pleasure,  while 
the  more  advanced  schools  go  further, 
and  describe  it  also  as  the  offspring  of 
pleasm*e.   Each  may  have  a  different  way 
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of  regarding  this  pleasure.  The  Greek  |  failed  in  their  attempts  to  define  the  fine 
dwells  on  the  truth  of  it ;  the  Italian  on  •  arts.  The  arts  have  a  common  method, 
its  profit.     The  Spaniard  says  it  is  pleas-   said  Aristotle — imitation.     The  arts  have 


ure  of  the  many ;  the  Frenchman  says 
it  is  of  the  few.  The  German  says  that 
it  comes  of  play ;  the  Englishman,  that 
it  comes  of  imagination.  But  all  with 
one  voice  declare  for  pleasure  as  the  end 
of  art.  The  inference  is  obvious — the 
inference  is  the  truism  which  is  not  yet 
even  recognized  as  a  truth;  that  criti- 
cism, if  it  is  ever  to  be  a  science,  must 


a  common  theme,  said  Plato — the  beauti- 
ful.  But  some  arts,  such  as  music,  are 
not  imitative,  nor  is  imitation  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  art  Again,  some 
arts,  such  as  comedy,  do  not  dwell  upon 
the  beautiful,  nor  is  beauty  the  ^elusive 
property  of  art.  Mr.  Dallas  concludes 
that  the  arts  have  not  a  common 
method,    as    Ai'fttotle   thought,  '  nor  a 


be  the  science  of  pleasure.  What  won-  common  theme,  as  Plato  thought ;  ihey 
der  that  it  shows  no  sign  of  science,  have,  however,  a  common  pur/wse.  That 
when  the  object  of  the  science  is  not  j  purpose  is  the  production  of  pleasura 
yet  acknowledged  t  .  .  .  The  object  of    Now,  assuming  that,  roughly  si)eaking, 

all  the  fine  arts  are  calculated  to  produce 


science,  w^e  say,  is  knowledge — a  perfect 
grasp  of  all  the  facts  which  lie  within  the 
sphere  of  consciousness.     The  object  of 


pleasui-e,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  if 
we  analyze  the    laws    and  sources  of 


art  is  pleasure — a  sensible  possession  or  i  pleasurable  feeling,  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
enjoyment  of  the  world  beyond  *  con-  science  of  criticism.  In  a  high  sense, 
sciousness.' "  and  using  the  word  in  tlio  transcendental 

This  is  the  theory.  Let  us  consider,  in  i  anj  non-natural  way  in  which  Mr.  Dallas 
the  first  place,  what  Mr.  Dallas  calls  its  '  is  so  frequently  forced  to  use  it,  the  pur- 
corner-stone.  Criticism  is  the  science,  as  '  pose  of  life  is  pleasure.  Pain  is,  in  itself, 
art  is  the  minister,  of  pleasure.  j  a  hateful  thing.     Death  is  the  wages  of 

That  art,  in  all  or  most  of  its  forms,  is  [  sin,  and  pain  is  the  fruit  of  transgression, 
pleasant  to  the  tiste,  no  one  ever  denied.  '  Break  the  laws  of  health,  of  prudence,  of 
Were  it  not  pleasurable,  were  it  simi>ly  godliness,  and  pain  is  tiie  result — pain, 
painful,  we  may  be  sure  that  poetry  would  not  capriciously  and  arbitrarily  inflicted, 
be  neither  written  nor  read.  Apart  from  ,  but  pain  which  fiows  from  the  transgres* 
the  pleasure  which  it  produces,  it  serves,  sion  as  surely  as  pleasure  flows  from  the 
perhaps,  no  direct  utility.  Men  would  con-  observance  of  law.  Pain  is  the  natural 
tinue  to  sow  and  to  reap,  to  cook  and  to  .  monitor  which  warns  us  that  we  are  neg- 
spin,  whether  they  liked  or  disliked  doing  |  lecting  the  order  of  our  nature.  Pieas- 
80 — for  these  are  arts  upon  which  life  de-  i  ure,  therefore,  being  a  purpose,  or  the 
pends ;  but  they  would  not  continue  to  purpose  of  all  life,  the  tine  arts  cannot 
dance  or  to  sing  were  the  exercise  dis-  \  claim  it  as  a  peculiar  or  exclusive  posses- 
agreeable.     Some  pursuits  are  both  use-  i  sion.  Consequently  we  may  analyze  pleas- 


ful  and  agreeable — shooting  and  fishing, 
for  instance,   the    sports    of   the   field. 


ure  as  long  as  we  like,  and  yet  tail  to  ar- 
rive at  a  science  of  the  fine  arts.     Take  ft 


Every  natural,  healthful  exercise  of  body  parallel  case.  The  sports  of  the  field  pro- 
and  mind  is  more  or  less  enjoyable.  So  ;  duce  pleasure:  if  we  analyze  the  laws  of 
LIr.  Dallas,  of  course,  gets  plenty  of  au-  '  pleasure,  will  we  obtain  a  science  of  hnut- 
thority  to  show  that  poetry  is  pleasant  to  ;  ing  i?  ]Mr.  Dallas  begins  at  the  wrong 
the  taste,  and  it  was  scarcely  necessary  j  end.  lie  takes  one  of  the  consequences 
for  this  puri)ose  to  appeal  to  the  opinion  '  of  aii  act,  and  attempts  to  reason  back  to 
of  Juan  de  Baena,  a  baptized  Jew,  secre-  the  act  itself — to  reason  back,  and  to  tell 
tary  and  accountant  to  King  John  II., ;  us  all  about  the  nature  of  the  act  through 
who,  in  the  preface  to  his  Collection  of  ■  one  of  the  impressions  which  it  produces. 
thePoets,  has,  it  seems,  "never  enough  to  A  blow  with  a  walking  stick  produoes 
say  of  the  delightfulness  and  charm  of  i  pain — shall  we,  by  analyzing  the  laws  o( 
poetry."  But  when  we  have  arrived  at  |  pain,  be  enabled  to  learn  of  what  a  walk- 
this  point  we  have  not  got  far  on  the  j  ing  slick  is  composed?  If  a  walking  sticky 
road  which  Mr.  Dallas  wishes  us  to  \  like  the  Devil,  were  a  supernatural  agents 
travel.  Mr.  Dallas  argues,  not  unsuc-  i  of  which  we  could  know  nothing  directly 
cessfully,  that  boUi  Aristotle  and  Plato  |  except  through  tho  disturbance  which  it 
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produced,  such  a  course  of  argument 
might  be  more  or  less  admissible;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  walking  sticks  are  abun- 
dantly met  with  in  this  world,  and  we  may 
find  out  of  what  they  are  made  by  simply 
handling  them.  Thus,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
Mr.  Dallas's  method  is  not  merely  a  very 
roundabout  method,  but  is  one  from  which 
few  or  no  results  can  be  obtained.  The 
gratification  which  an  art  produces  does 
not  supply  a  basis  on  which  a  science  of 
its  laws  can  be  reared.  If  an  art  minister 
to  pleasure,  the  most  that  we  can  deduce 
is  that  it  is  agreeable  to  that  order  which 
our  nature  obeys,  or  is  intended  to  obey. 
And  that  is  a  conclusion  quite  as  applica- 
ble to  any  art  or  pursuit  which  produces 
pleasurable  emotion. 

It  is  not  at  this  point  necessary  to  con- 
sider whether  the  production  of  pleasure 
be  the  exclusive  purpose  of  art  We  think 
that,  even  taking  the  word  in  its  broad- 
est and  least  familiar  sense,  art  has  other 
purposes ;  but  at  present  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  this  view,  farther 
than  to  remark  that,  if  it  be  correct,  it 
places  another  obstacle — an  utterly  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  as  it  appears  to  us — 
in  Mr.  Dallas's  way. 

The  chief  practical  objections  to  the 
theory,  however,  lie  upon  the  surface. 
Mr.  Dallas  proposes  to  extract  an  exact 
science  out  of  an  emotion  which  is  more 
volatile  than  any  gas  with  which  science 
is  acquainted.  "  There  is,"  says  the  old 
proverb,  "  no  why  or  wherefore  in  liking." 
The  face  which  is  indifierent  to  one  man 
captivates  another.  Nay,  more,  the  same 
man's  notions  of  pleasure  undergo  rapid 
and  constant  change.  What  gives  pleas- 
ure in  boyhood  does  not  give  pleasure 
later  in  life.  The  favorite  poet  of  man- 
hood is  not  the  favorite  poet  of  age.  An- 
acreon  ceases  to  delight  A  man  who  at 
thirty  and  at  sixty  should  write  on  the 
characteristics  of  pleasure,  would  produce 
works  having  little  or  nothing  in  com- 
mon. Yet  a  true  critic  will  be  ready  to 
admit  that  the  work  which  no  longer 
takes  captive  his  fancy  may  be  a  work  of 
ait,  and  in  certain  senses  superior  to  that 
which  he  has  come  to  prefer.  What  is 
this  enduring  and  imperishable  element 
which,  after  pleasure  dies,  still  keeps  the 
poem  or  the  statue  within  the  field  of  the 
fine  arts  t  Tastes  differ ;  tastes  change  ; 
but  humor  is  ever  humor,  and  a  tragic 


conception  always  a  tragio  conception. 
These  things  are  independent  of  the 
pleasure  which  they  excite.  "  If  tastes 
differ,"  Mr.  Dallas  says,  <Hhat  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  refuse  to  regard  them 
as  within  the  pale  of  law."  But,  we  are 
tempted  to  reply,  why  should  tastes  not 
differ  ?  All  experience  seems  to  proclaim 
that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  our  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure  —  why,  in  the  face  of 
experience,  should  we  msbt  on  finding 
uniformity  1 

^  Again— is  pleasure  a  guide  on  whose 
judgments,  apart  from  some  other  standard^ 
we  can  rely  t  Mr.  Dallas  says  that  the 
pleasure  of  poetry  is  a  popular  pleasure ; 
it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  multitude ;  con- 
sequently it  is  not  an  educated  pleasure. 
But  Mr.  Dallas  sees  that  if  art  were  to 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment evolved  in  rude^  minds,  all  our 
most  approved  critical  judgments  would 
be  upset ;  and  he  attempts  to  meet  the 
difficulty  by  urging  that  the  intensity  of 
apleasure  is  not  the  standard  of  its  value. 
We  may  prefer  a  novel  to  an  epic,  and 
yet  be  aware  that  the  pleasure  produced 
by  an  epic  is  superior  in  kind  to  that 
produced  by  a  novel.  "  The  deliberate 
selection  of  the  lower  form  of  pleasure 
does  not  interfere  with  our  estimate  of 
the  higher."'  But  why  do  we  select  one 
and  neglect  the  other  t  Because — there 
can  be  no  other  reason — ^because  the  ac- 
tual sum  of  pleasure  is  greater  in  the  case 
of  the  novel  than  in  the  case  of  the  epic. 
So  that,  if  pleasure  were  the  sole  stand- 
ard to  which  we  could  refer,  there  could 
be  no  question  about  the  relative  values 
of  epic  and  novel.  To  what  other  tests, 
in  the  circumstances,  could  we  resort  t 
"  We  know^  however,  that  the  pleasure 
of  the  epic  is  loftier  than  the  pleasure  of 
the  novel."  But  how  do  we  know  that 
this  is  so  f  It  is  not  pleasure  that  tells 
us  so :  pleasure  tells  us  the  reverse.  To 
some  other  faculty,  therefore,  is  the  ap- 
peal made ;  by  some  other  faculty  is  it 
answered.  Or,  to  put  it  otherwise :  if 
pleasure  be  the  purpose  of  art,  the  ipore 
pleasure  a  work  of  art  produces  the  high- 
er must  be  its  position  in  the  world  of 
art  But  you  say — No  ;  we  are  persuad- 
ed somehow  that  that  is  better  which 
we  like  less;  t)r,  in  fact  (comparatively 
speaking),  do  not  like  at  all.  Does  not 
this  point  to  the    conclusion   that  art 
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makes  its  radical  appeal  to  a  faculty  oth- 
er than  pleasure  ?  Pleasure  may  decide 
in  the  first  instance ;  but  there  is,  some- 
where in  our  nature,  a  court  of  last  resort. 
Mr.  Dallas's  answer  to  the  difficulty,  more- 
over, does  not  hit  the  case  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  get  more  pleasure  out  of  Tup- 
per  than  out  of  Tennyson,  and  who  do 
not  by  any  means  admit  or  suspect  that 
Tennyson  is  better  than  Tupper.  If 
pleasure — popular  pleasure — the  pleasure 
of  the  many — be  the  purpose  of  the  fine 
arts,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  Miss  Braddon  is  an  infinitely 
higher  artist  than  Henry  Taylor  or  liobert 
Browning. 

Thus  the  production  of  pleasure  cannot 
1)0  the  sole  or  primary  purpose  of  art. 
We  are  willing  indeed  to  admit  that  art 
is  generally  accompanied  by  pleasure — 
to  aitist  and  audience  alike.  In  the  fe- 
verish impatience  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  in  tragedy,  which  purges  the  soul  by 
pity  and  terror,  one  fails  to  find  much 
conscious  joy;  but  it  may  probably  be 
admitted  that  in  both  cases  there  is  an 
ultimate  insoluble  product  of  pleasure. 
Art  has  many  purposes,  many  themes, 
many  methods.  We  are  not  satisfied 
that  its  processes  can  be  classified ;  the 
imagination  works  in  the  dark.  But  if 
a  science  of  criticism  be  attainable,  then 
we  would  suggest  that  it  is  the  science 
of  the  harmonious  ;  the  harmony,  order, 
and  proportion  of  the  spiritual  world ;  in 
a  word,  the  science  of  "the  fit."  Let 
us  dwell  upon  this  idea  a  little ;  not  with 
the  view  of  elaborating  a  system,  but  be- 
cause this  conception  of  the  function  of 
criticism  has  been  too  much  neglected 
lately.  We  touch,  lightly  and  briefly, 
one  side  of  a  many-sided  theme. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  science  may 
be  defined  as  the  discovery  of  the  order 
which  prevails  in  the  physical  world; 
art,  as  the  manifestation  of  the  order 
which  prevails,  or  is  intended  to  prevail 
(for  it  has  been  at  many  points  obscured 
and  interrupted),  in  the  spiritual  world. 
But  science  is  not  content  to  discover 
and  to  record  only — it  proceeds  imme- 
diately to  utilize,  and,  so  to  speak,  do- 
mesticate the  forces  which  it  has  tracked. 
It  tames  the  lightning,  it  catches  the  sun- 
beams, it  imprisons  the  vagrant  powers 
of  the  air.  The  laws  which  guide  the 
stars,  the  forces  which  govern  the  uni- 


verse, are  transformed  by  its  subtle  and 
beneficent  intelligence  into    the   slaves 
of  our  business,  into  the  minbters  of  our 
pleasure.  Has  art  any  such  secondary  fano- 
tion !  The  fine  arts,  as  we  have  observed, 
cannot  perhaps  be  said  to  minister  directly 
to  utility  ;  but  it  is  surely  a  very  narroir 
philosophy  which,  for  this  reason,  holds 
that  their  only  function  is  to  please.    To 
what  uses  in  fact  does  not  poetry  minis- 
ter 1    It  soothes  our  distress,  and  inteiir 
sifies  our  enjoyment :  it  animates  oar 
patriotism  and  warms  our  devotion:  it 
purges  our  soul  by  pity  and  terror :  it 
wakes  the  mens  divinior :  it  lifts  the  bur- 
den from  our  backs,  and  leads  us  by  still 
waters  and  green  pastures :  it  interprets 
the  ways  of  Providence,  tracing  "the 
hidden  equities  of  divine  reward,"  and 
letting  light  into  the  dark  places  of  hu- 
man history :  it  mirrors  truth  and  beauty 
and  goodness :  it  holds  up  to  us,  as  in  a 
glass,  the  chivalry  of  the  knight^  the  de- 
votion of  the  woman,  the  piety  of  the 
saint :  it  echoes  the  sob  of  sorrow,  the 
wail  of  despair,  the  shout  of  triumph : 
its  cradle-song  lulls  the  sleep  of  child- 
hood :  beside  the  grave  it  counsels  of  a 
life  that  is  beyond.     These,  and  such  as 
these,  are  tlio  services  which  the  poet 
renders  us. 

To  discover,  to  obey,  and  to  manifest 
the  laws  of  order  in  the  spiritual  world, 
is,  we  say,  the  highest  purpose  of  art 
What  is  this  order  t  and  how  are  its  laws 
obeyed  by  the  artist!  These  are  the 
questions  which  criticism  proposes,  and 
which  it  undertakes  to  solve.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  we  can  only  throw  out  a 
few  desultory  suggestions. 

Many  schools  of  critics,  and*  one  in 
particular  —  the  Romantic — have  main- 
tained that  the  notion  of  a  law  of  unity 
or  order  to  which  the  artist  is  subject, 
must  tend  to  rigidity  and  inflexibility  in 
art  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  law  requires  the 
observance  of  uniform  methods  in  art — a 
mistake  into  which,  among  many  others, 
the  French  critics  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury fell.  For  its  earliest  canon— 4lifi 
first  and  greatest  of  the  commandments 
— is,  that  the  artist  be  true  to  himaelC 
The  law  of  order,  which  preserves  art 
from  caprice  and  the  monsters  of  the 
imagination,  is  yet  a  law  of  liberty  tad  a 
law  of  individuality. 
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The  artist  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  law 
unto  himself.  Subjection  to  any  foreign 
or  alien  code  is  destructive  of  the  first 
condition  of  his  art,  its  instinctive  and 
invohintary  character.  The  greatest  of 
tlie  apostles  told  his  followers  that  so 
long  as  they  followed  their  own  lusts 
they  were  slaves,  but  that  when  they  ac- 
cepted the  yoke  of  the  Gospel  they  be- 
came free  men.  The  truth  had  made 
them  free.  But  before  they  could  attain 
this  freedom,  the  law  which  it  enjoined 
must  have  been  assimilated  by  their  con- 
stitutions— it  must  have  become  part  of 
themselves.  You  are  made  free,  said  St 
Paul,  because  you  now  obey  the  true  or- 
der of  your  nature.  The  artist,  in  like 
manner,  enjoys  a  freedom  which  rests  on 
obedience.  The  artist  must  be  educated 
to  observe  the  law  of  unity ;  but  until  he 
does  so  unconsciously  and  of  his  own 
free  will — until  he  ceases  to  feel  that  he 
is  governed  by  a  formal  code — until  his 
art  is  the  spontaneous  reflex  of  his  inner 
life,  he  remains  in  pupilarity.  Till  that 
time  comes,  he  is  a  slave,  or  at  best  a 
scholar — never  a  master.  Thus  a  writer 
may  say :  "I  know  that  simplicity  is  a 
good  thing,  and  I  resolve  to  be  simple." 
But  this  conscious  effort  defeats  its  ob- 
ject He  attains  a  bastard  simplicity  at 
best — a  simplicity  which  stumbles,  which 
is  inconsistent,  which  does  not  work  sure- 
ly and  inevitably.  There  is  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world,  we  had  occasion  to 
say  the  other  day,  between  a  bald  and 
meagre  simplicity,  and  the  simplicity  of 
thorough  culture  and  intense  imaginative 
activity.  The  latter  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  artist ;  the  former  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  man  who  consciously  strives  to  be 
simple.  Not  until  the  law  has  ceased  to 
act  as  a  law,  and  become  a  regulating  in- 
stinct— an  instinct  which  is  pained  when 
law  is  transgressed,  which  is  gratified 
when  law  is  observed — will  a  man  be 
able  to  pi'actice  the  modesty  which  na- 
ture prescribes,  and  which  is  good  be- 
cause it  is  prescribed  by  nature.  This 
only  is  the  true  simplicity  —  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  plot  by  Sophocles  or  Shake- 
speare, of  a  story  told  by  Homer  or  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  of  a  character  drawn  by 
Fielding  or  Thackeray,  of  Virgil's  verse, 
of  Dryden's  prose. 

Nor  is  the  second  commandment  which 
the  law  sets  forth  less  favorable  to  liberty 


"  Do  not  come,"  it  says,  "  to  the  obser- 
vation of  phenomena  with  any  precon- 
ceived notions  of  what  you  are  to  find  in 
them.  You  are  not  to  force  nature  into 
your  own  moulds.  But  this  you  will 
do  inevitably  unless  you  obey  the  order 
which  nature  herself  prescribes.  ^As 
man  must  live  from  within  outwards,' 
Goethe  said,  <so  the  artist  must  work 
from  within  outwards.'  That  is  the 
law  ;  that  is  the  order  of  nature.  Begin 
within.  Grasp  the  essential  character,  the 
innermost  life  of  the  man  whose  features 
you  are  desirous  to  record — of  the  tragedy 
you  have  undertaken  to  relate.  Grasp 
this,  and  all  the  rest  will  grow  plain. 
You  will,  without  an  effort,  be  enabled 
to  maintain  unity,  simplicity,  consistency 
throughout.  Your  drama  will  be  the 
orderly  inevitable  issue  of  the  central 
idea  from  which  you  started,  just  as  the 
growth  of  herb  or  tree  issues  inevitably 
in  flower  and  fruit  But  go  on  the  other 
tack ;  work  from  the  outside ;  portray  the 
superficial  peculiarities  with  aU  the  felic- 
ity of  the  mimic;— do  this,  and  then, 
however  anxiously  you  strive  to  preserve 
consistency,  be  sure  that  you  wUl  fail  to 
do  so ;  be  sure  that  a  false  note  will  be-, 
tray  you  sooner  or  later.  You  have  not 
worked  as  the  order  of  nature  requires 
you  to  work :  you  have  pursued  a  false, 
haphazard,  disorderly  method :  and  this 
is  your  reward." 

Thus,  as  regai'ds  alike  the  methods 
and  the  substantial  ideas  of  art.  Order 
is  not  incompatible  with  Freedom,  for, 
at  the  last.  Order  and  Truth  are  one, 
Order  being  the  tongue  or  language  of 
Truth.  The  artist  must  be  true  to  him- 
self and  true  to  nature.  The  artist  who 
transgresses  a  vital  law  of  order,  uses  not 
liberty  but  license ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  artist  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
&ncied  provisions  of  a  method  of  art, 
sacrifices  any  part  of  his  individual  life, 
obeys,  not  a  legitimate  monarch,  but  a 
despot 

The  order  of  which  we  have  spoken  is 
of  a  twofold  sort,  internal  and  external. 
There  is  a  law  written  upon  the  heart, 
there  is  a  law  written  upon  the  actions, 
of  men.  Both  are  closely  interwoven : 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  them ;  but  the 
one  concerns  more  immediately  the  man- 
ner, the  other  more  immediately  the  mat- 
ter, of  art.    Disobey  the  one,  and  yoa 
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will  have  falseness  of  tone ;  disregard  the  can  only  work  after  the  methods  and 

other,  and  yon  will  have  falseness  of  out-  within  the  limits  which    she  has   pre- 

line.  scribed.     The  poet  may  fashion   as   he 

It  may  seem,  in  what  we  have  now  lists ;  but  all  his  material  is  supplied  by 

said,  that  we  have  been  pleading  for  a  nature,  and  unless  he  build  as  she  re- 

purely  realistic  method  in  art ;  but  we  do  quires,  his  edifice  will  not  stand. 

not,  of  course,  deny  that  the  order  which  The    result,  then,   of  our  reasoning 

the  artist  seeks  to  manifest  and  to  estab-  amounts  to  this  :     Nature  is  the  measure 

lish  is  at  many  points  an  ideal  order.     A  of  art — nature  which,  though  not  indif- 

divine  uninterrupted  order  ferent  to  law,  is  not  offended  by,  but  on 

the  contrary  tolerates,  provides  for,  and 

"  preserves  the  stars  from  wrong,  gives  scope  to  the  incalculable  varieties 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  Thee  ^j.  individual  and  national  life.     Such  a 

are  es  an  s  rong ;  definition,  in  one  view,  puts  a  science  of 
but  the  life  of  man  is  a  ravelled  skein,  criticism  out  of  the  question ;  for  it  im- 
The  music  of  the  spheres  may  yet,  per-  P^\®s  that  no  mvanable  standard  of  taste 
haps,  be  heard  by  the  attentive  ear ;  but  ^^^^S^'  ^^^  ^^  is  certainly  conclusive  as 
the  music  of  humanity  is  hurt  by  shrill-  against  those  critics  who  msist  that  an 
est  discords.  The  artist,  therefore,  has  absolute  uniformity  in  the  forms  and 
to  repair  as  well  as  to  put  together.  Out  methods  of  art  should  be  maintained, 
of  the  spiritual  chaos  he  has  to  construct  »^^  ^ho  would  cure  the  lawlessness  of 
a  spiritual  cosmos.  The  sculptor,  through  ^^^  »g®  ^J  returning  to  the  classic  mod- 
the  coarse  lines  of  the  sun-burnt,  passion-  <^1«-  ^  moment's  consideration  must  con- 
burnt  facie,  "  must  find  Antinous  some-  \^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  so  would  be  to  ex- 
whcrc  in  that  clay."  The  poet  follows  a  change  the  substance  for  the  form  of 
day-star  that  rises  not  above  the  visible  order— its  reality  for  its  shadow, 
horizon,  and  bathes  his  visions  in  a  light  ^5®  inhabitants  of  different  planets 
that  "owes  no  homage  to  the  sun."  The  could  not  differ  more  radically  than  the 
tragedy  as  actually  transacted  is  incohe-  Athenians  of  Pericles  differ  from  the 
rent,  inconsequent— a  piece  of  many-col-  nations  of  modern  Europe.  The  most 
ored  patchwork  ;  the  dramatist  effects  its  degraded  serf  in  Christendom  has  been 
liberation,  releasing  it  from  the  elements  subjected  to  the  mfluence  of  ideas  to 
which  embarrass  its  movements,  which  w^^?^  ^°®  classic  world  was  a  stranger, 
impede  its  progi-ess,  which  impair  its  .  ^^^  ^^^^  "^©^  ^"  a  land  whore  the 
unity,  Avhich  hide  it  from  us— from  us,  ^^  ^^s  transparently  pure,  where  the 
and  from  all  to  whom  the  sovereign  mountam  line  cut  an  unclouded  sky, 
faculty  of  Imagination  has  been  denied.  ^P^^J®  °^,  phantoms  of  mist  or  shadow 
Yet  the  Ideal,  whose  broken  fragments  ministered  to  the  imagination.  He  loved 
the  Imagination  pieces  together,  is  only  ^^?  pleasant  life  of  the  plains ;  he  was 
that  side  of  the  real  which  is  turned  from  urbane,  iriendly,  communicative ;  a  sim- 
us— that  side  which  the  shadows  do  not  PJ®  »"^  elegant  decorum  characterized 
dim.  The  artist  must  adhere  to  nature—  ^^^  manners.  His  moral  conceptions 
to  nature,  it  may  be,  in  her  highest  mood  were  definite,  though  hmited.  Other 
—to  that  phantom  of  nature,  if  we  may  J^^^"  ?  pleasurable  sense  of  healthy  life, 
so  speak,  which  flits  shadow-like  behind  ^^  acknowledged  perhaps  no  well-being 
the  sensible  outline;  but  never,  except  after  which  men  should  stnve;  yet  be 
when  wilfully  false  or  monstrous,  can  he  ^^^^^  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  gods 
escape  from  her  sovereignty—  ^^^  \'^}^^^  ^^c  «««  o^  ^he  fathers  upon 
'^  the  children :  he  practiced  the  virtae 
"  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean,  which   never  offended  the  seemly ;    he 

But  natuie  makes  that  mean ;  so  o'er  that  recoiled  instinctively  from  the  cruel,  tlie 

TTT^i.               AA  *       ,       '         -*  '^^^c*  and  the  uncomely.    The    '^olear 

Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art  ^„*i:«^  ♦i,^  j^e  •*.           "^        a  xu 

Which  nature  makes."  <>«^^^"«?  ^^^  definite  grace,  and  the  sanny 

expansiveness "  of  his  poetry  were  thiu 
How  so  !  Polixines  answers  the  ques-  reflected  from  a  life  which  loved  the  op- 
tion— ^'  The  art  itself  is  natura"  Nature  derly  and  symmetrical,  which  avoided 
has  taken  us  into  her  keeping,  and  we  the  intricate  and  the  mysterious,  whibh 
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shrank  from  tho  terrible,  which,  in  its 
abhorrence  of  excess  and  in  its  habitual 
moderation,  unconsciously  obeyed  the 
Delphic  precept,  Mrjdev  cLyav,  "  Not  too 
much  of  anything."  His  art,  in  poetry,  in 
sculpture,  in  architecture,  in  painting, 
ministering  rather  to  grace  than  to  pas- 
sion— the  serene  expression  of  a  beautiful 
idea — never  impatient,  never  exacting, 
never  discontented — yet  lacked  variety 
and  individuality.  This  avoidance  of  in- 
dividuality is  perhaps  not  the  least  no- 
ticeable trait  alike  of  his  art  and  of  his 
laws.  A  Greek  citizen  regarded  free- 
dom less  ill  the  light  of  personal  unre- 
straint than  of  national  independence; 
and  a  Greek  audience  witnessed  upon 
the  classic  stage  rather,  as  it  were,  the 
procession  of  large  and  tragic  ideas 
than  the  swid  and  shifting  movement  of 
present  passion. 

As  the  Greek  artistic  forms  were  the 
orderly  expression  of  the  Greek  intellect 
and  character,  so  the  forms  which  in  a 
rough  general  way  may  be  called  "Gothic," 
are  the  more  or  less  orderly  expression 
of  the  modern  mind.     The  "  Goth  "  was 
a  child  of  the  mist     The  mist  clung  to 
his  mountains — there  were  mysterious 
depths  of  gloom  in    the  interminable 
forests  where  he  followed  the  deer  and 
the  wild  boar  to  their  lairs.     Addicted 
to  solitaiy  commune,  reserved  yet  pas- 
sionate, familiar  with  the  grand  and  im- 
pressive forces  of  nature,  sullen  some- 
times as  his  own  skies,  yet  breaking  out 
sometimes  into  quaint  humor  and  inex- 
tinguishable laughter,  this  man  would  by 
natural  temperament  alone  have  had  little 
in  common  with    the  Greek.     But  to 
him,  moreover,  words  had  been  spoken 
which  the  Greek  had  not  heard.     A  new 
conception    of  human    well-being    had 
been  formed ;  a  new  lesson  of  duty  had 
been  taught;  a  new  world  of  lite  had 
been  opened  up.     What  could  a  classic 
Athenian  make  of  such  words  as  these — 
words,  the  spirit  of  which  having  en- 
tered more  or  less  directly  into  the  mod- 
em life,  has  moulded  it  into  incalculable 
new  forms  t 

"For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren, 
bow  that  not  many  wise  men  afler  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble 
are  called ;  but  God  hath  chosen  the  fool- 
ish things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise}   and  God  batli  chosen  the  weak 


things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  which  are  mighty;  and  base 
things  of  the  world,  and  things  which 
are  despised  hath  Goth  chosen,  yea,  and 
things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought 
things  that  are;  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  his  presence.  .  .  .  But  in 
all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the 
ministers  of  God  in  much  patience,  in 
afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  distresses; 
by  honor  and  dishonor,  by  evil  report 
and  good  report ;  as  deceivers,  and  yet 
true  5  as  unknown,  and  yet  well  known ; 
as  dying,  and  behold,  we  live ;  as  chast- 
ened, and  not  killed ;  as  sorrowful,  yet 
always  rejoicing;  as  poor,  yet  making 
many  rich  ;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet 
possessing  all  things.  .  .  .  For  our 
conversation  is  in  heaven :  from  whence 
also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ :  who  shall  change  our  vile 
body  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto 
his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  work- 
ing whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue 
all  things  unto  himself.  .  .  .  For  the 
which  cause  I  also  suffer  these  things; 
nevertheless,  I  am  not  ashamed;  for  I 
know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am 
persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  committed  unto  him  against 
that  day." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  words 
without  feeling  that  the  moral  judgments 
of  the  classic  world  had  been  reversed 
by  a  new  and  more  authoritative  tribu* 
nal.  The  passionate  ardor  of  the  mis- 
sionary apostle,  his  zeal,  his  humility, 
the  abject  suflerings  in  which  he  gloried, 
his  contempt  for  the  body  except  as  the 
temple  of  a  spirit,  and  for  the  world. ex* 
cept  as  a  stepping-stone  to  heaven — his 
mysticism,  the  vehement  intensity  of  his 
convictions,  his  daring  paradoxes,  his 
exalted  egotism  (the  egotism  of  a  man 
encompassed  by  a  light  greater  than  him- 
self) would  have  been  not  merely  enig- 
matical and  ambiguous,  but  simply  in- 
comprehensible to  the  countrymen  and 
contemporaries  of  Pericles.. 

Out  of  all  this — out  of  the  conditions 
of  his  life,  and  out  of  his  religion — arose, 
in  the  case  of  the  modern,  intricacies  of 
motive  desire  and  ambition,  varieties  of 
character,  individualities  of  feeling  and 
thought,  which,  for  thein  artistic  expres- 
sion, demanded  new  forms,  required'a 
more  various  liberty,  asked  for  fresher 
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air  and  a  freer  light,  else  they  died.  The 
Minsters  of  Rouen,  and  York,  and  Stras- 
burg;  the  fretwork  of  shaft,  and  but- 
tress, and  doorway,  and  oriel ;  Ltar  and 
Henry  JF!,  and  itafnlet  and  The  Mid- 
swnmer  Night^s  Dream ;  the  sculpture 
of  Michael  Angelo,  the  palace  of  Doges, 
the  cupolas  of  St  Mark,  were  some  of 
the  forms  which  these  manifold  activities 
assumed.  And  everywhere,  from  Venice 
to  the  Northern  Sea,  wherever  through- 
out Europe  tliey  covered  the  land  with 
monuments  of  sportive  caprice  or  serious 
strength,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  han- 
diwork of  men  who  had  exchanged  a 
limited  but  exquisite  and  majestic  sim- 
plicity of  motive  and  expression  for  the 
burden  of  spiritual  life  and  the  guidance 
of  illimitable  needs. 

Several  practical  conclusions  are  sug- 
gested by  the  comparison  now  instituted. 
It  is  impossible  to  clothe  the  modem 
spirit  in  antique  dress ;  any  such  attempt 
nmst  necessarily  fail:  even  were  it  to 
succeed,  it  is  a  success  not  to  be  desired. 
Looking  to  the  gulf  that  lies  between 
a  classical  and  a  Christian  society,  only 
a  false  and  perverted  notion  of  what  the 
law  of  order  enjoins  could  require  ab- 
solute uniformity  of  method  in  art. 
When  we  force  an  Englishman  of  our 
day  to  obey  the  law  which  sat  easily 
upon  the  Athenian,  we  promote,  not 
order,  but  disorder.  The  structure  and 
organization  of  Greek  life  led  to  its 
conception  of  artistic  order :  modern  life 
otherwise  constituted,  will  necessarily  and 
naturally  assume  other  forms. 

One  is  often  tempted,  indeed,  when 
regarding  the  endless  eccentricities  and 
oddities  of  modem  art,  to  assert  that  it 
is  essentially  anarchical.  Yet,  after  all 
is  said  against  it  that  can  be  said.  Ham- 
let  (the  typical  modem)  is  not  lawless. 
Hamlet  is  orderly — atme  picture  of  char- 
acter and  action;  with  all  its  riotous 
irony  and  melancholy  laughter,  and  sub- 
tle interchange  of  passion  and  mockery, 
it  is  no  fantastic  or  grotesque  caricature. 
It  never  transgresses  nor  disobeys  the 
order  of  human  life — it  never  oversteps 
the  modesty  of  nature.  Shakespeare's 
liberty  is  not  licentiousness ;  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  unities,  it  is  tmc,  but  he 
was  able  to  rise  successfully  above  the 
pedantries  of  method,  because  he  allowed 
^'  the  great  actions  and  the  great  passions  " 


of  which  he  discoursed  to  shape  them- 
selves as  nature  had  designed.  How, 
indeed,  could  his  kings,  and  fools,  and 
wantons — the  whole  of  that  rich,  vigor- 
ous, and  varied  life — have  been  brought 
within  the  scope  of  written  law  Y  But 
while,  with  the  great  modem  masters, 
who  unwittingly  obey  the  law  written  on 
their  hearts.  Tragedy  is  never  Extrava- 
ganza, Comedy  is  never  Burlesque,  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  modem  is 
more  likely  to  disregard  <<  the  fit,"  and  to 
commit  excess  and  extravagance,  than 
the  Greek  was.  Christianity  itself  as  a 
mystical  and  transcendental  faith,  ooca- 
sionally,  and  not  unnaturally,  lends  itself 
to  violences  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
it  numbers  among  its  disciples  the  visioii- 
ary  and  the  ascetia  A  law  of  external 
method,  moreover,  such  as  suited  the 
serene  temperament  of  the  Greek,  is 
more  easily  kept,  as  well  as  more  easily 
defined,  than  a  law  which  appeals  to  the 
most  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  heart  and 
conscience,  judgment  and  imagination. 
It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  say,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  wilfulness  of  Shakespeare 
is  consistent  with  the  truest  moderation ; 
and  that  even  though  men  like  Jeremy 
Taylor,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  Mr. 
Carlyle,  be  superficially  whimsical,  they 
may  yet  violate  no  vital  unity :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  novels  like  those 
which  Miss  Braddon  has  written  are 
simple  monstrosities — false  not  to  the 
unities  alone,  but  to  the  radical  conditions 
of  human  life ; — ^it  is  easy  to  say  this, 
but  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to 
determine  to  which  camp  those  who  live 
upon  the  debatable  land  belong.  The 
Greek  had  a  Code  Napoleon,  so  to  spedc, 
a  simple  and  methodical  digest  of  artis- 
tic principle,  to  which  he  could  constant- 
ly refer;  to  interpret  consbtently  our 
laws — ^nay,  even  to  discover  what  they 
are — demands  the  labor  of  a  Ufetime. 

We  cannot  now  follow  this  interesting 
subject  farther ;  another  portion  of  Mr. 
Dallas*s  powerful  and  suggestive  book 
(that  which  treats  of  the  imagination) 
may  enable  us  to  return  to  it  hereafter. 
We  would  say  only,  in  condosion,  that 
than  the  lesson  that  Art  is  Orderly^  there 
is  none  which  needs  more  to  be  enforced 
at  present  Extravagance  is  the  yioe  of 
the  time.  We  have  all  Men  into  Kms 
Cambyses'  vein.    Oar  philosophers  aoola 
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like  washerwomen.  Our  poehy  is  at 
fever  heat.  We  have  ascetics  in  the 
north,  and  muscular  Christians  in  the 
south.  Mr.  Spurgeon  presides  over  our 
theology,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  is  the  high 
priest  of  our  art?.  It  would  be  a  great 
relief  if  our  distinguished  literary  friends 
would  occasionally  descend  from  their 
high  horses.  We  are  pteached  at,  and 
lectured  at,  and  prayed  at,  in  the  most 
violent  way,  and  in  the  worst  English, 
until  we  are  fairly  worn  out  This  moral 
and  intellectual  strain  cannot,  let  us 
hope,  be  veiy  long  maintained.  We 
shall  find  it  a  comfort  once  again  to 
pitch  our  voices  in  a  natural  key.  The 
American  war  may  have  been  a  Holy 
Crusade  against  slavery,  and  not  against 
something  quite  different ;  but  the  nig- 
ger is  not  necessarily  the  noblest  work 
of  God,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
he  is  at  times  unsavory  to  the  carnal 
sense.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  fisher- 
woman  of  song  to  associate  her  homely 
calling  with  the  pathetic  dreariness  of 
winter  vigils  through  the  storm— 

"  Buy  my  caller  herrin' — 
Ye  may  ca'  them  vulgar  fairin* — 
Wives  and  mithers  maist  d^espairin*, 
Ca'  them  lives  o'  men ;  " 

but  Yarmouth  bloaters  would  be  simply 
intolerable  if  we  were  reminded,  when- 
ever we  indulged  in  that  innocent  lux- 
ury, that  life  was  a  veiy  serious  and  a 
very  uncertain  business  (especially  at 
sea) ;  that  we  must  all,  sooner  or  later, 
render  an  account  5  and  that,  however  we 
might  relish  ared  herring,  the  lives  of  men, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  Maker,  were  infinite- 
ly more  "  precious."  Shakespeare,  again, 
was  an  immensely  great  man ;  but  why 
should  we  insist  on  regarding  every 
word  he  said  with  the  delirious  devotion 
of  disorderly  devotees  ?  Even  Mr.  Dal- 
las, on  other  matters  so  studiously  abste- 
mious, when  writing  of  the  great  bard, 
cannot  resist  the  infection:  "I  know 
not  that  in  Shakespeare,"  he  says,  "  there 
is  a  more  profound  saying  than  one 
which  is  uttered  by  a  nameless  lord. 
Parolles,  soliloquizing,  as  he  thinks,  in 
secret,  expresses  a  fear  that  the  hollow- 
ness  of  his  character  has  been  discovered, 
and  that  all  this  bombast  and  drumming 
and  trumpeting  are  understood  at  length 


to  be  but  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing:  *They  begin  to  smoke  me, 
and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too 
often  at  my  door.  I  find  my  tongue  is 
too  foolhardy ;  but  my  heart  hath  the 
fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his  crea- 
tures, not  daring  the  reports  of  my 
tongue.  Tongue,^ I  must  put  you  into  a 
butterwoman's  mouth,  and  buy  myself 
another  of  Bajazet's  mule.'  The  anony- 
mous lord,  who  overhears  this  extraordi- 
nary soliloquy,  asks,  *  Is  it  possible  that 
he  should  know  that  he  is,  and  be  that  he 
is  V  It  is  a  question  which  goes  down 
into  the  very  centre  of  life— how  far 
knowledge  is  compatible  with  being,  ex- 
istence with  the  consciousness  of  exist- 
ence." A  profound  saying,  says  Mr. 
Dallas — going  down  to  the  very  centre 
of  life,  to  the  very  core  of  philosophy. 
When  Shakespeare  naturally  enough  in- 
quired how  a  man  who  had  sense  enough 
to  know  that  he  was  an  ass  could  con- 
sent to  remain  one,  did  he  fancy  for  a 
moment  that  he  was  sounding  the  pro- 
found philosophical  inquiry — "how  far 
knowledge  is  compatible  with  being,  ex- 
istence with  the  consciousness  of  exist- 
ence 1 "  Bulwer  Lytton  has  felicitously 
ridiculed  this  weakness  of  criticism,  when, 
in  one  of  his  philosophical  novels,  he 
makes  a  Shakespearian  enthusiast  main- 
tain that  the  witches'  refrain  in  Macbeth — 

**  Double,  double, 
ToU  and  trouble," 

is  a  serious  argument  against  matrimony, 
and  indicates  the  dramatist's  preference 
for  a  single  life. 

In  fine  Art  is  Order.  That  word 
comprehends  many  others — proportion, 
harmony,  fitness,  propriety,  moderation, 
temperance,  amenity.  When  either  our 
speech,  or  thought,  or  feeling,  or  imagery, 
or  invention  become  violent  (whether  the 
violence  do  or  do  not  give  pleasure),  we 
sin  against  the  principles  of  true  art ; 
just  as  the  men  who  (as  sacrifice  to  the 
Almighty)  cut  off  their  limbs,  or  sit  on 
the  tops  of  columns  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
sin  against  the  principles  of  true  religion. 
The  guiding  precept  in  both  cases  is 
that  enforced  by  the  Apostle  —  "Let 
your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men." 

Shirley. 
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It  is  jnst  eight  hundred  years  ago  since 
the  rule  of  the  Anglo  -Saxon  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Norman.  On  the  5th 
of  January,  106C,  Edward  the  Confessor 
breathed  his  last ;  and  on  the  following 
day  his  remains  were  buried  in  the  Abbey 
of  St  Peter's,  Westminster,  which  had 
just  been  built  at  his  expense,  and  only 
consecrated  in  his  presence  on  the  28th 
of  the  previous  month.  There  were  two 
claimants  to  the  throne  besides  Edgar 
Atheling,  whose  claim  to  the  succession 
had  been  ignored  by  the  Confessor,  who 
had  first  named  William  of  Normandy  as 
his  successor,  but  afterwards  granted  the 
kingdom,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  to 
Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin.  liar- 
old  was  on  the  spot,  while  William  was 
in  Normandy  ;  so,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
royal  funeral,  the  6th  of  January,  lOGC, 
Harold  was  crowned  in  the  same  abbey, 
by  Archbishop  Aldred,  and  "  the  funeral 
baked  meats  "  mingled  with  those  which 
furnished  forth  the  coronation  banquet 
"Uneiisy  rests  the  head  that  weara  a 
crown."  Scarcely  had  the  crown  been 
placed  upon  the  brow  of  the  last  Saxon 
king,  before  William  made  a  formal 
claim  for  it;  and,  being  refused,  com- 
menced preparations  for  an  invasion  of 
England,  to  guard  against  which  Harold 
raised  a  fleet  and  army  to  watch  the 
coast  But  Tostig,  the  troublesome  Eai*l 
of  Northurabria,  the  brother-in-law  of 
William,  arrived  off  the  Isle  of  Wight 
with  a  numerous  fleet,  towards  the  end 
of  April,  from  whence  ho  attempted  a 
landing  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  but  was 
repulsed.  Harold  hastened  to  Sandwich, 
and  took  the  command  of  his  fleet  in  per- 
son, upon  which  Tostig  made  a  descent 
upon  Lincolnshire,  which  he  ravaged ; 
but,  being  defeated  by  the  Earls  Edwin 
and  Morcar,  and  deserted  by  his  sailors, 
lie  retired  to  Scotland.  There  were  no 
dock-yards  and  victualling-yards  in  those 
days;  and,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
Harold  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  fleet 
for  want  of  provisions,  and  to  hasten  to 
the  north  with  his  army,  as  Harold  Had- 
drada,  King  of  Norway,  had  arrived  with 
a  fleet  in  the  Tyne,  and,  along  with  Tos- 
tig, "  who  had  submitted  to  him,"  says 
the  old  chronicler^    ^^and    become    his 


man,"  proceeded  coastways  to  Scarbor- 
ough, which  they  burned,  and  after- 
wards landed  near  Selby.  On  the  20th 
of  the  month  the  King  of  Norway  de- 
feated the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  and 
the  city  of  York  proposed  terms  of  capit- 
ulation, the  castle  of  York  having  sur- 
rendered on  Sunday,  the  24th.  By  forced 
marches  the  King  of  England  reached 
York  on  that  day ;  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  totally  defeated  the  Norwegians 
at  Stamford  Bridge,  whose  king  and  £arl 
Tostig  were  both  slain. 

On  the  2Cth  September,  William  of 
Normandy  sailed  from  St  Valery,  landed 
in  Pevensey  bay  on  the  28th,  and  nused 
a  fortified  camp  on  the  cliffs,  since  cat 
away  to  give  place  to  Eversfleld  Place,  at 
Hastings,  and  the  town  of  St  Leonard*8- 
on-Sea.  Harold  hastened  southward, 
and  came  within  sight  of  the  Normans 
on  the  13th  of  October.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of 
Hasti  ngs. 

William  was  crowned  at  Westminster 
on  Christmas  l^ay,  just  eight  hundred 
years  ago.  Looking  backwards  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  that  have  passed  over 
our  land  since  that  eventful  year,  we  see 
how,  out  of  evil,  good  has  followed,  till 
from  all  but  abject  slavery  the  English 
enjoy  such  an  amount  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  as  no  other  nation  has  possessed. 
This  overruling  of  events  is  singularly 
manifest  in  the  production,  preservation, 
and  uses  of  Domesday  Book,  It  was 
intended  as  an  instrument  of  oppression 
by  the  Conqueror,  whose  death  followed 
quickly  upon  its  completion.  It  after- 
wards became  the  great  authoritative 
document  in  all  matters  of  dispute  relat- 
ing to  boundaries  and  privileges  connect- 
ed with  the  real  property  of  the  country. 

Under  the  date  of  1085,  the  Sascon 
Chronicle  records  that  William  the  Con- 
queror, keeping  Christmas  with  his  oonrt 
at  Gloucester,  ordered  a  general  survey 
of  the  land  to  bo  made  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  and  called  the 
king's  justiciaries,  the  names  of  four  of 
whom  have  come  down  to  us — llenaiffins, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  Walter  Gifiard,  I^nrj 
do  Ferers,  and  Adam,  brother  of  £ado^ 
steward  of  the  household.  It  is  wonder- 
ful  in  how  short  a  time  this  labor  was 
completed,  and  with  so  great  acoiUMj 
that  the  chronicler  records  it  as  evidence 
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of  the  king's  great  greed,  and  to  his  dis- 
grace, for  he  says :  "  So  very  narrowly, 
indeed,  did  he  commission  them  to  trace 
out  the  land,  that  there  was  not  one  sin- 
gle hide  of  land,  no,  nor  even  a  yard  of 
land,  which  was  not  set  down.  Nay, 
moreover,  though  it  puts  one  to  the  blush 
to  tell,  though  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
doing  it,  not  even  an  ox,  or  a  cow,  or  a 
swine  that  was  on  the  land,  was  left  out 
of  the  record."  Yet  this  immense  labor 
was  completed  by  Easter  of  the  following 
year,  "and  all  the  recorded  particulars 
were  brought  to  the  king,"  who  then 
held  his  coui't  at  Winchester. 

These  king's  justiciaries,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  deputy,  visited  the  whole  of 
England  which  then  owed  allegiance 
to  its  king,  and  which  embraced  all 
the  counties  excepting  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Dur- 
ham. The  first  three,  having  been  ceded 
to  Malcolm  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  by 
William,  and  only  restored  to  the  crown 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  by 
Malcolm  IV.,  were  of  course'  exempt 
from  this  visitation ;  but  why  Durham 
was  also  excluded  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained,  though  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  held, 
as  a  count  palatine,  independent  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  lands  belonging  to  his  see. 
The  commissioners,  having  full  power, 
appointed  committees  in  each  county, 
and  from  the  oaths  of  the  sheriff,  the  lord 
of  each  manor,  the  priest  of  each  church, 
the  reeve  of  every  hundred,  and  the  bail- 
iff and  six  villeins  of  every  vill,  obtained 
the  particulars  of  the  area  of  the  place, 
the  name  of  the  holder  in  the  time  of 
King  Edwaud  the  Confessor,  that  of  the 
present  holder,  its  extent,  number  of 
tenants  of  each  class,  bond  and  free,  the 
homages  of  each  manor,  the  extent  of 
wood,  meadow,  and  pasturage,  the  mills 
and  ponds,  fisheries  and  mines,  and  the 
gross  value  in  King  Edward's  time. 
The  object  is  apparent  from  the  return, 
specifying  whether  or  no  any  advance 
could  be  made  in  the  value;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  lands  in  the  possession 
of  the  king,  and  the  rents  extracted  from 
the  burghs,  the  returns  show  a  decrease 
in  value  of  estates  held  by  subjects  of  the 
crown. 

These  returns  were  received  by  the 
l^gi  at  Winchester,  as  just  stated ;  and, 


being  arranged  and  copied  into  the  book, 
now  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster,  were  first  deposited  in  one 
of  the  crypts  of  Winchester  Cathedral, 
called,  it  is  said,  the  Domus  Dei,  whence 
the  name  of  Domus  Die  J^ooJc,  per- 
verted into  Domesday  Booh  ^  a  conjec- 
ture which,  however,  has  fio  solid  foun- 
dation, because  the  .Z>omw«  Dei,  God's 
House,  or  Hospital,  did  not  have  its  rise 
in  England  till  more  than  a  century  later. 
Ingulph,  abbot  of  Croyland,  a  contempo- 
rary historian,  and  a  man  who  enjoyed 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  Con- 
queror, is  probably  more  correct  when 
he  says  it  was  called  Domesday  Book 
"  from  its  resembling  the  last  judgment 
in  its  universality  and  completeness." 

This  remarkable  book  consists  of  two 
volumes  of  unequal  size,  written  on  vel- 
lum. The  larger  volume  contains  382 
pages,  in  folio,  written  in  double  colunins, 
in  a  small  hand ;  the  smaller  volume  is  in 
quarto,  and  consists  of  450  pages,  in  a 
lai'ger  hand.  The  first  volume  begins 
with  the  county  of  Chent ;  and,  com- 
mencing thus  with  Kent,  it  proceeds 
along  the  southern  coast  to  Cornwall, 
but,  strangely  enough,  takes  in  Berkshire 
on  its  way.  It  then  starts  from  Mid- 
dlesex, through  Herts,  Bucks,  Oxon, 
Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  to  Hereford. 
The  third  division  contains  Hunts,  Beds, 
Northampton,  Leicester,  Warwick,  Staf- 
ford, and  Salop  ;  and  the  fourth,  Chester, 
Derby,  a  portion  of  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, and  Lincoln.  The  quarto  volume 
is  occupied  only  with  three  counties,  but 
in  these  counties,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk,  there  were  what  are  termed  "  in- 
vasions," that  is,  lands  which  were  held 
without  a  title  from  the  king.  So  accu- 
rately is  everything  set  down  that  Sprun- 
er,  the  well-known  German  geographer, 
says:  *'No  country  besides  possesses 
such  accurate  materials  for  its  geography 
as  are  furnished  in  Domesday  Book  and 
the  '  Taxatio  JEGclesiastica  Anglice  *  of 
Pope  Nicholas." 

Domesday  Book  affords  the  most  com- 
plete evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Normans  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  landed  property  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  tenants  in  capite,  that  is, 
of  those  who  held  their  lands  direct  from 
the  crown,  in  the  firet  volume  amounts 
to  510,  and  in  the  second  to  162  ;  but  in 
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several  instances  these  are  the  same  per- 
sons. This  is  exclusive  of  ecclesiastical 
corporations,  and  with  them  the  total  is 
about  1400.  The  number  of  under-ten- 
ants is  about  8000,  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  or  their  ancestors,  had  held  the 
same  lands  as  principals  in  the  days  of 
the  Confessor.*  Altogether,  the  number 
of  persons  recorded  amounts  to  only 
283,242,  so  that  the  survey  of  1085  is 
worthless  as  to  the  statistics  of  popula- 
tion, but  has  led  to  the  inference  that  the 
entire  population  of  England  at  that 
time  was  little  more  than  a  million.  Of 
those  who  had  been  under-tenants  in  the 
Saxon  time  most  still  occupied  the  same 
lands,  excepting  where  properties,  once 
productive,  are  put  down  as  "  wasted," 
the  number  of  which  is  so  great  in  York- 
shire as  to  justify  the  received  opinion  that 
the  whole  country  between  the  Humber 
and  the  Tees  was  reduced  almost  to  a  des- 
ert by  the  Normans,  after  their  capture 
of  York  in  1069,  when  Wiliam  had  hast- 
ened  to  the  north  to  quell  the  rising  in 
favor  of  Edgar  AtheHng,  who,  assisted 
by  a  Danish  fleet  of  210  ships,  had  taken 
York,   "  plundered  the  holy  minster  of 


tenure  by  which  the  great  bulk  of  real 
property  in  England  is  now  held,  and 
which  Blackstone  defines  as  **a  tenure 
by  any  certain  and  determinate  service," 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  by  which  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  holds 
Addington,  which  William  had  granted 
to  his  grand  queux,  or  chief  cook,  who, 
according  to  Domesday  Bookj  held  one 
carucate  of  land  in  Addington,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  by  the  service  of  mak- 
ing one  mess  in  an  earthen  pot  in  the 
kitchen  of  our  lord  the  king,  on  the  day 
of  his  coronation,  called  Se  la  Gfroute^ 
which  De  la  Groute,  by  the  by,  is  the 
great  and  illustrious  Norman  ancestor 
of  our  national  plum  pudding,  and  so 
worthily  occupies  a  place  in  3iat  great 
record.  Next  were  the  villeins^  equiva- 
lent to  the  ceorles  of  Saxon  times,  and 
whom  Archbishop  Trench  terms  chief 
peasants,  because  they  were  attached  to 
the  villa  or  farm,  and  were  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy land  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  upon 
condition  of  performing  services,  uncer- 
tain in  their  amount,  and  often  of  the 
meanest  nature,  of  which  plough  service 
still  is  known  among  us ;  but  these  ri/- 


St.  Peter,  and  entirely  destroyed  it  with   leim  could  acquire  no  property  in  land  or 


fire,"  says  the  old  chronicler.  Accord- 
ing to  William  of  Malmesbury,  who 
wrote  his  History  of  the  Kings  about 
sixty  years  afterwards,  during  the  winter 
of  that  year,  which  the  king  passed  in 
the  North,  "he  ordered  the  towns  and 
fields  of  the  whole  district  to  be  laid 
waste,  the  fruits  and  grain  to  be  destroy- 
ed by  fire  and  water,  thus  cutting  off  the 
resources  of  this  once  flourishing  prov- 
ince by  fire,  slaughter,  and  devastation, 
so  that  to  this  day  the  gi'ound  for  sixty 
miles  remains  bare,  totally  uncultivated 
and  unproductive."  JDomesdag  itself  at- 
tests the  truth  of  this ;  for  so  great  was 
the  desolation  there,  that,  on  41 1  manors 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Saxon  leaders, 
only  eight  cottagers  and  thirty-five  vil- 
leins are  returned. 

The  landowners  were  divided  into  four 
groat  classes,  lihcri  homines  and  lihenr 
femince  —  free  men  and  free  women  ; 
sochenianniy  or  socmen,  a  class  of  inferior 
landowners,  whose  tenure  was  perma- 
nent under  some  great  lord  to  whom 
they  owed  suit  and  service,  but  not  of 
a  military  nature,  and  whose  name  has 
given  us  socage,  as  a  law  term,  for  the 


goods,  being  often  subjected  to  many  ex- 
actions and  oppressions ;  and  yet,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  villeinage  is  the 
foreniilner  of  our  present  copyhold  ten- 
ure ;  and  lastly,  the  lowest  class  were  the 
servi  and  ancllhp,  coiTesponding  with 
the  Saxon  "theow,"  of  whom  Gurth, 
in  Icanhoe  is  a  time  and  faithful  type. 

The  ancient  demesnes  of  the  crown 
consisted  of  1422  manors,  including  the 
properties  of  Godwin,  Harold,  Algar, 
Edwin,  and  other  great  Saxon  earls 
which  the  king  had  confiscated.  Ten 
Norman  chiefs  who  held  under  the 
Crown  possessed  2820  manors;  but, 
liberal  as  William  was  to  his  chiefs, 
his  own  sons  were  not  possessed  of  any 
land,  excepting  the  illegitimate  Peveril, 
who  held  one  hundred  and  sixty- two 
manors  in  the  midland  counties.  Nor 
did  he  forget  his  chamberlain,  his  cooks, 
his  forester,  his  falconer,  his  steward,  or 
his  porter ;  and  from  them  are  descended, 
suggests  Dr.  Pegge,  the  persons  who  now 
use  these  ofiicial  appellations  as  their 
proper  surnames. 

Doimsdwj  Booh  affords  many  carioas 
glimpses  of  the  people  dwelling  in  cities 
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and  barghs,  and  in  some  instances  shows 
an  admixture  of  Norman  and  Saxon  bur- 
gesses living  together,  and  preserving  for 
the  most  pai*t  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
former.  The  burgesses  "  possessed  "  by 
the  king  in  many  towns  appear  to  have 
been  fi*ee  men,  who  paid  a  iixed  sum 
yearly  for  permission  to  practice  certain 
trades.  As  London,  Winchester,  and 
several  other  large  towns  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  record,  it  is  presumed  that 
a  money  payment  to  the  king  may  have 
freed  them  from  the  inquisition.  In  for- 
mer times  the  book  was  carried  about 
with  the  great  seal,  to  whatever  city  the 
sovereign  went,  and  constant  reference 
was  made  to  it  in  all  cases  of  disputed 
possession.  It  has,  however,  since  been 
printed  in  four  large  folio  volumes,  by 
the  aid  of  a  parliamentary  grant,  the  first 
volume  appearing  in  1783,  and  the  fourth 
in  1816. 


Hftcmlllan^s  Magaclna. 
MEMORIES  OF  MOSCOW. 

BY  EDWABD   DICET. 

Russia  is  a  country  about  which  it  is 
very  hard  to  avoid  exaggeration.  You 
may  dwell  upon  its  splendor,  you  may 
dilate  upon  its  squalor;  and  each  de- 
scription will  be  literally  true.  But  yet 
neither  the  color  of  the  rainbow  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  all  the  shades  of  sepia  on 
the  other,  will  suffice  to  paint  Russia 
faithfully.  You  have  to  use  both  in  turn, 
and  avoid  all  neutral  tints,  if  you  wish  to 
produce  anything  like  an  accurate  por- 
traiture of  this  extraordinaiy  land.  If, 
indeed,  I  wished  to  give  any  one  a  view 
of  Russia  under  its  fairest  aspect,  I 
should  recommend  him  to  travel  straight 
from  London  to  St  Petersburg,  making 
no  stoppage  on  the  way ;  to  drive  from 
the  Western  to  the  Southern  Terminus 
without  casting  a  glance  around  him ;  to 
take  a  ticket  direct  to  Moscow,  only  peep- 
ing through  the  frost-covered  window 
panes  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  all 
around  was  cold,  arfd  bleak,  and  cheer- 
less ;  and  then,  if  he  could  find  a  closed 
carriage  awaiting  him  at  the  station,  to 
drive  to  the  Kremlin  Terrace,  timing  his 
arrival  so  that  he  could  see  it,  as  I  saw  it 
the  other  day,  in  the  still  glare  and  pale 
glitter  of  a  northern  sunset.     If  he  failed. 


looking  on  the  scene,  to  feel  that  the  toil, 
and  cost,  and  weariness  of  the  journey 
was  more  than  repaid  by  that  wondrous 
spectacle,  the  Telemaohus  to  whom  I  had 
acted  as  Nestor  must  be  devoid  of  the 
true  roaming  spirit.  ^ 

You  pass  through  the  Holy  Grateway, 
raising  your  hat  fi'om  your*  head  as  you 
do  so  in  obedience  to  the  custom  of  the 
place,  and  then  find  yourself  upon  a  broad 
wide  terrace.  All  around  you,  on  every 
side,  there  rise  minarets  and  domes  of 
gold.  Behind  you  is  a  confused  mass 
of  battlements,  and  towers,  and  spires, 
which  you  know  can  be  none  other  than 
the  Kremlin  Palace.  At  your  feet,  some 
two  hundred  yards  sheer  below  the  spot 
on  which  you  stand,  there  flows  the  nar- 
row Moskowa,  down  whose  rapid  stream 
great  blocks  of  snow  drift  and  float  spark- 
ling in  the  sunlight ;  far  away  on  the  flat 
plam  upon  the  other  side  of  the  sti*eam, 
the  city  of  Moscow  lies  stretched  beneath 
you.  There  is  not  a  house  in  this  vast 
mass  of  buildings  like  anything  on  which 
you  have  looked  before.  The  flat  green 
iron  roofs  are  interspersed  with  countless 
turrets  and  domes.  Hardly  a  puff  of 
smoke  rises  from  the  silent  city ;  the  air 
is  clear,  and  cold,  and  still ;  the  only 
sounds  seem  to  come  from  the  clanging 
of  the  church  bells,  wafted  by  the  wind 
across  the  river.  In  the  dim  west  is  the 
long,  low  range  of  the  Sparrow  Hills, 
across  which  Napoleon's  armies  advanced 
on  Moscow.  If  the  French  legions  looked 
on  Moscow  for  the  first  time  on  such  an 
evenipg  as  that  on  which  I  saw  it  last, 
when  the  sky  was  tinted  with  a  hundred 
shades  of  color,  fading  fi'om  warm  crim- 
son to  cold  gray,  and  when  the  green 
roofs  shone  like  emeralds,  and  the  gold 
domes  dazzled  your  eyes  with  their  ex- 
ceeding brightness,  they  must  have  felt 
much  as  the  Ten  Thousand  did  centuries 
ago,  when  at  last  they  caught  sight  of 
the  longed-for  sea,  and  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  shouted  "Thalatta!  Thalatta! " 

There  are  old  men  still  living  in  the 
city  who  can  remember  what  Moscow 
was  before  the  great  fire,  in  which  not 
only  the  **  Grande  Arme'e"  but  the  for- 
tunes of  Napoleon  came  to  ruin ;  and 
they  say  that  the  town  as  we  see  it  now 
is  nothing  to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of 
their  fathers.  But  old  men  are  apt  to  see 
anything  through  a  sort  of  moral  inverted 
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telescope ;  and  I  doubt  myself  whether 
threescore  years  ago  the  barbaric  splen- 
dor of  the  Muscovite  capital  could  have 
been  gieater  than  it  is  to-day,  or  the  con- 
trast between  its  gorgeousness  and  its 
shabbincss  more  marked  than  now.  The 
wooden  houses,  as  you  see  them  in  this 
year  of  grace,  must  be  very  similar  to 
those  in  which  Russians  dwelt  of  old. 
The  walls  of  the  palaces  were  left  stand- 
ing by  the  lire,  and  the  wealth  of  the  em- 
pire has  been  employed  to  make  the  new 
Moscow  as  splendid  as  the  old — not,  I 
think,  in  vain.  Certainly  the  view  of 
Moscow  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
it,  is  of  its  kind  unequalled.  The  views 
of  Prague  from  the  Hradschin  Palace,  of 
Pesth  from  the  Blocksberg  forts,  are  sim- 
ilar, but  to  my  mind  far  inferior. 

As  long  as  you  keep  within  the  Krem- 
lin, the  glitter  of  enchantment  hangs  over 


You  can  hardly  put  your  hand  npon  a 
place  not  decorated  with  stones  and 
jewels.  Amethyst  and  onyx,  jasper 
and  opals,  and  all  the  stones  whose 
names  are  recorded  in  the  adornment 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  seem  to  have  been 
employed  to  make  the  shrine  more  splen- 
did still.  Upon  the  dusky  portraits  of  . 
the  Virgin  Mother  and  her  child,  with 
which  the  walls  are  covered,  you  see 
hanging  necklaces  of  diamonds,  strings 
of  jewels,  each  one  of  which  must  be 
worth  a  fortune.  It  is  a  common  saying 
that  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  Russians 
could  not  saffice  to  buy  the  treasures  in 
this  the  cathedral  church  of  Moscow ;  and 
I  suppose  that,  if  purchasers  could  be 
found  to  buy  all  the  articles  contained 
there  at  their  nominal  price,  the  amount 
realized  by  the  sale  would  be  something 
fabulous.    The  very  walls  are  wFouj^ht 


you.     The  very  ground  you  tread  on  is  j  of  silver ;  the  roof  is  of  solid  gold.     The 
holy  ground.     About  you,  you  may  see  odd  thing  is,  that  all  this  gorgeous  splen- 


peasants  turning,  time  after  time,  tow- 
ards the  East,  crossing  themselves  with 


dour  harmonizes  with  itseltl     There  is 
nothing  tawdry,  or  gew-gawish  about  it 


an  infinity  of  signs,  kneeling  before  pict-  at  all :  the  dim  twilight  in  which  the 
ures  of  the  Saviour  or  the  Virgin,  lying  church  is  always  sunk  subdues  the  glare 
at  times  prostrate  upon  the  cold  hard   of  its  coloi*s ;  and  when  at  times,  as  I 


stones  which  surround  the  sacred  shrine. 
And  here  it  is  not  as  in  Catholic  lands, 
where  the  way-worshippers  are  chiefly 


chanced  to  see  it,  a  ray  of  the  setting  sim 
shines  through  the  windows  of  the  lofty 
cupola,  golden  beams  shoot  through  the 


women  and  children,  where  grown-up ;  gloom,  and  are  reflected  back  again  by 
men  kneel  but  seldom  in  public,  and  |  the  burnished  walls.  I  reoollect  a  lady 
where  the  prayers  recited  ai^e  gabbled  telling  me  once,  that  she  found,  in  read* 


over,  like  a  lesson  learned  by  rote.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  Moscow — and  to  a  great, 
though  a  less  extent,  in  St  Petersburg 
— the  major  part  of  the  population,  no 
matter  what  their  sex,  or  age,  or  rank, 
seem  to  share  in  this  open-air  worship, 
and  pray  aloud  with  a  fervor  whose  ac- 
cents are  unmistakable.  Entering  the 
Kremlin  shrine,  the  sense  of  glamour,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  increases  on  you. 
The  building  you  look  upon  is  the  kind 


ing  the  Bible  to  the  paupers  in  a  work* 
house,  that  the  only  parts  which  served 
to  wake  their  languid  interest  were  the 
stories  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  with  its 
golden  gateways  and  jewelled  thrones. 
And  so,  I  fancy,  to  the  poor,  hungry, 
half-clad  peasants,  who  crowd  day  by 
day  into  the  sacred  shrine,  the  glimpses 
of  its  glories  must  have  a  charm  not  al- 
together of  the  earth  earthy. 
Not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Kremlin, 


of  edifice  you  see  in  dreams,  and  do  not  at  the  foot  almost  of  the  castellated  walls 
expect  to  meet  in  real  life.    Critics  say  it  {  with  which  the  palace  is  surrounded,  you 


is  of  depraved  style,  false  to  every  true 
principle  of  art,  unsightly  in  construction, 
barbarous  in  ornamentation.  It  may  be 
so  ;  I  do  not  dispute  the  verdict  of  ex- 
perts ;  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  envy- 


pass  into  an  open  square  which  appears 
to  belong  to  another  world  from  that 
you  have  just  left  behind  you.  Thai 
immense  low  block  of  one-storied  build- 
ings, faced  with  gaudily*painted  staooo^ 


persons  who  are  not  carried  away  at  first '  peeled  and  broken  from  the  walls,  is  the 
by  its  overwhelming  gorgeousness.  From  i  Gostinnoi-Dvor,  the  great  mart  of  Mot* 
the  pavement  to  the  summit  of  its  lofty   cow.     Entering  by  any  one  of  the  gate* 


domes,  supported  on  its  vast  porphyry 
pillars,  it  is  one  mass  of  gold  and  color. 


ways,  you  see  before  you  a  very  labyrinth 
of  dark  passages,  and  hear  a  oonfiHaA 
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jargon  of  many  voices.  If  you  have 
ever  been  through  Leadenhall  Market, 
and  can  fancy  that  the  passages  were 
made  of  stone,  and  that  the  place  was 
darkened,  you  will  have  some  slight 
conception  of  the  look  of  this,  the  gi*eat- 
est  bazaar  in  the  whole  of  Russia.  On 
to  the  dark  comdors,  crammed  with  a 
dense  crowd  pacing  constantly  up  and 
down,  open  the  shops  of  the  merchants. 
A  picture  of  the  Saviour  hangs  wherever 
the  corridors  intersect,  and  the  glare  of 
the  lamps  suspended  before  it  only  serves 
to  make  the  general  gloom  more  visible. 
Each  corridor  is  more  or  less  strictly  re- 
served to  one  class  of  traders ;  but  there 
is  not  much  outwai'd  display  on  their 
open  counters ;  and  the  interiors  of  the 
vault-like  shops  are  so  dark  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  sorts  of  goods  are 
piled  up  on  the  long  layers  cff  shelves. 
But,  as  you  pass  along,  the  merchants 
call  to  you  from  their  doorways,  and 
offer  you  wares  of  every  form  and 
class  and  fashion.  I  suppose  there  are 
not  many  articles  in  the  world  you 
might  not  obtain  in  this  enormous  depdt ; 
and  the  traders  are  ready  to  do  business 
with  you  for  a  kopeck  or  a  million  rou- 
bles, just  as  you  choose.  In  one  row 
there  are  furs  enough  to  clothe  all  St 
Petei-sburg;  in  anoj-her  there  are  as 
many  shoes  and  boots  as  would  be  found 
in  Northampton  and  Stafford.  There 
are  yams  and  cottons  and  Manchester 
goods,  and  Sheffield  cutlery,  and  French 
silks,  and  German  leather;  and  every 
article,  in  fact,  which  can  possibly  be 
smuggled  across  the  frontiers.  Then 
there  are  the  Persian  stalls,  where  Ar- 
menians in  high  dark  fur  caps  sell  As- 
trakhan wool  and  Persian  silks  and  aims 
studded  with  stones.  On  other  counters 
there  are  displayed  all  sorts  of  Circassian 
silver  ornaments,  cigarette  cases,  match- 
boxes, filigree  caskets,  crosses  and  amu- 
lets ;  and,  if  you  ask  for  anything  better, 
and  look  like  a  possible  purchaser,  the 
shopman  will  take,  from  some  queer  hid- 
ing place  concealed  beneath  his  clothes, 
little  dirty  papers,  which,  on  opening 
them,  are  found  to  contain  turquoises 
and  pearls  and  diamonds.  There  also 
are  the  money-changers,  seated  behind 
desks  covered  with  immense  piles  of 
silver  roubles  and  copper  kopecks.  You 
would  think  that  in  this  community  of 
New  S«mm— V<^.  V.,  No.  2. 


traders,  who  do  business  with  all  parts 
of  the  world,  you  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  making  yourself  understood  in  some 
one  of  the  Western  tongues  with  which 
most  travellers  are  acquainted.  But  the 
impression  would  prove,  on  putting  it  to 
the  test  of  experience,  to  be  a  rash  delu- 
sion. Tou  are  here  in  Russia  proper, 
and  nobody  knows  any  language  but  the 
native  tongue.  With  the  aid  of  fingers, 
and  chalking  numerals  upon  the  counter, 
you  can  with  difficulty  arrive  at  the  price 
asked  for  any  article ;  and  then,  if  you 
need  it,  you  offer  a  third  of  the  price 
demanded,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course. 
Supposing  you  are  a  real  Russian,  you 
waJk  away  at  the  first  refusal,  pretending 
not  to  look  behind  you ;  the  merchant 
watches  you  all  the  time,  trying  to  look 
as  if  he  never  noticed  you ;  and  then  you 
return  and  walk  off  again,  till  at  last  the 
game  of  hide  and  seek  is  played  out,  and 
you  and  the  vendor  have  come  to  some 
satisfactory  compromise.  It  so  happened 
that)  while  I  stopped  in  Moscow,  I  was 
present  at  the  completion  of  a  contract 
between  an  English  manufacturer  and 
an  immensely  wealthy  Moscow  mer- 
chant The  terms  which  could  alone 
be  accepted  were  stated  by  our  coun- 
tryman at  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
terview. The  purchaser  was  resolved 
to  buy  fi^om  the  beginning,  and  yet 
nearly  two  full  days'  negotiations  were 
required  before  the  contract  could  be 
completed.  Whenever  any  demand  the 
buyer  made  was  not  acceded  to,  he  left 
the  room,  declaring  he  would  break  off 
the  negotiation,  but  he  invariably  re- 
turned to  say  he  had  thought  better  of 
the  matter  when  he  discovered  the  vendor 
did  not  send  to  fetch  him  back  again. 
Yet,  according  to  my  friend's  statement, 
this  customer  was  less  troublesome  than 
most  of  the  purchasers  he  had  to  do 
business  with. 

Supposing  you  wish  to  see  a  yet  more 
elementary  phase  of  commerce  than  that 
of  the  Gostinnoi-Dvor,  you  have  only  to 
step  across  a  street  or  two ;  and,  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  you  find  yourself 
in  Jewry-land.  There,  in  a  couple  of 
open  streets,  the  old-clothesmen  of  Mos- 
cow carry  on  their  trade.  The  place  has 
a  family  likeness  to  Petticoat  Lane,  or 
the  Juden-Gasse  in  Frankfort,  or  the 
Ghetto  at  Rome,  or  any  other  af  the  Is- 
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raelite  exchange-marts  scattered  through- 
oat  the  world.  Bat  yet  it  has  a  character 
of  its  own.  Except  that  the  poor  Rus- 
sian Jews  are  a  shade  dirtier,  if  possible, 
than  their  Christian  fellows,  they  are,  in 
dress  and  manner,  and  look,  the  counter- 
part of  ordinary  Moujiks.  Everybody  is 
screaming;  everybody  is  gesticulating; 
everybody  is  bidding  down  everybody 
else.  The  street  is  so  crowded  that  you 
can  hardly  make  your  way  through  it : 
half  a  dozen  hucksters  at  once  pull  you 
by  the  sleeve,  or  catch  your  coat  tails,  or 
stand  right  in  your  path,  or  resort  to 
any  possible  expedient  to  attract  your 
attention  to  the  quality  of  the  slops  they 
have  for  sale.  You  must  want  some- 
thing, or  else  you  would  not  be  there  at 
all;  and,  acting  on  this  preconceived 
theory,  the  rival  peddlers  think  that 
your  resolute  refusal  to  look  at  old  hats 
as  good  as  new,  or  greasy  furs,  or 
patched  coats,  covers  the  intention  to 
make  some  more  important  purchase. 
However,  old  clothes  and  fleas  have  a 


snow  -  white  divans,  has  an  Arabum 
Nights'  air,  which  is  heightened  by  the 
appearance  of  the  servants,  who  move 
swiftly  and  silently  about  All  dressed 
alike  in  white  tunics  and  trousers,  all 
tall,  strong-built  men,  with  long  smooth 
hair  parted  in  the  middle— they  look  like 
the  slaves  of  an  Eastern  Sultan,  such  as 
one  used  to  fancy  them  in  the  days  when 
the  Three  Calenders  and  Sinbad  the 
Sailor  used  to  people  one's  dreanft  by 
night.  You  might  eat  or  drink  anything 
in  this  traktir,  and  the  cooking  is  re- 
nowned ;  but  tea  is  the  staple  article  of 
consumption.  Before  you  have  been  a 
day  in  Russia  you  learn  the  words  for 
^'  a  cup  of  tea ;"  and  indeed  the  att»id- 
ants  would  take  it  for  granted  yon  want- 
ed tea,  if  they  did  not  understand  your 
pronunciation  of  the  "  stack  an  tchai"— - 
this  on  the  principle  of  the  defimct 
'^Fonetio  Nuz,"  being  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation I  can  form  to  the  probable 
spelling  of  the  words  in  question.  You 
are  brought  forthwith  two  white  teapots 


natural  affinity  for  each  other ;  and  it  j  — one  large,  the  other  small ;  the  former 
is  a  luxury  to  be  taken  from  the  noisy  >  containing  water,  the  latter  tea.  Yon 
bustle  of  the  market  into  any  one  of  the  first — if  you  wish  to  follow  the  proper 
great  traktirs  which  surround  the  mart  routine — fill  your  glass  tumbler  half  full 
A  traktir  is  not  exactly  a  restaurant,  nor  with  water ;  then,  when  the  glass  is 
exactly  an  exchange ;  it  is  something  be-  thoroughly  warmed,  empty  the  water, 
tween  the  two — a  place  very  much  in  its  put  in  a  couple  of  lumps  of  white  sugar; 
purport  like  GaiTaway's  or  the  Baltic  then  pour  out  half  a  tumbler  full  of  tea, 
Coffee  House,  if  you  suppose  eating  to   and  weaken  it  with  water.    Then  insert 


be  the  principal,  and  business  the  sub- 
sidiary, object  of  these  establishments. 
But,  though  other  lands  have  eating- 
houses  where  business  is  transacted,  no- 
where that  I  know  of  except  Russia  can 


a  slice  of  lemon ;  and,  if  your  mouth  is 
fireproof  enough  to  drink  the  beverage 
while  it  is  scalding  hot,  you  will  get 
better  tea  than  it  has  ever  been  my  for- 
tune to  drink  elsewhere.     There  is  no 


you  find  a  traktir.     Take  the  great  Mos-   doubt  the  glass  retains  the  heat  mndi 
kovski  Traktir,  as  an  example — the  place   longer  than  a  porcelain  or  crockery  cup 

would  do ;  but  then,  as  there  is  no  huidle, 
and  as  the  glass  is  as  hot  as  hot  can  be. 


where  the  chief  tea  merchants  in  Russia 
have,   as  it  were,   their  house  of  call. 


You  go  up  a  broad  flight  of  stairs  from  .  it  is  not  easy  to  lift  it  '  To  avoid. this 
the  street,  have  the  folding  doors  thrown  ;  difficulty,  you  must  either  put  your  head 
open  to  you  by  a  serv^ant  in  livery,  and  down  to  the  glass,  or  hold  tne  bottom 
find  youi-self  in  an  atmosphere  of  de-  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand,  neither  of 
licious  warmth,  after  quitting  the  cold,  j  which  methods  of  imbibing  is  considered 
bleak  air  without.  Servants  are  waiting  ■,  elegant  at  home.  Everybody  around 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  take  off  your  ;  you  sij^s  his  tea  placidly ;  most  of  Uie 
furs ;  and  then  you  look  around  you.  j  company  cross  themselves  before  ihoy 
You  stand  in  a  long,  vaulted  room,  filled  .  raise  the  glass  to  their  lips ;  and  almost 
with  sofas  and  with  tables.  On  one  i  all  sip  between  puffs  of  smoke.  Those 
side  is  an  immense  car ;  at  the  end  is  j  who  do  not^  you  may  be  pretty  sure, 
a  monster  organ.  The  place,  with  its  \  belong  to  the  old  Russian  Churcb,*which, 
arched  toof,  and  rich  hangings,  and  |  on  the  strength  of  the  text  that  "nol 
lamps  swinging  fiom  the  ceiling,  and  |  what  goeth  into  the  mouth,  bat  what 
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cometh  ont  of  the   mouth,   defileth  a 
regard  smoking  as  a  deadly  Bin. 


man 


Cigars,  if  you  choose  to  pay  fifteen  pence 
apiece  for  them,  are  to  be  had,  of  good 
quality  enough.  Cigarettes  are  smoked 
more  than  any  other  form  of  tobacco; 
but  the  most  luxurious  mode  of  smoking, 
to  my  mind,  is  to  be  found  in  earthen 
pipes,  with  their  long  cherry-stick  stems. 
The  servant  brings  one  to  you,  fills  it  in 
your  presence  with  the  fragrant  Turkish 
yellow  tobacco,  lights  it,  inhales  a  whiff 
or  two  to  set  it  well  alight,  and  then, 
having  wiped  the  mouthpiece  carefully, 
passes  it  to  yon.  If  you  draw  in  your 
breath  steadily  and  s^ow'y  enough,  you 
may  make  one  pipeful  last  half  an  hour 
or  more.  And,  when  you  are  tired  with 
sight-seeing  or  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  princes  out  upon  a  tour — than  which 
I  know  of  no  ocpupation  more  vexatious 
to  the  mind  and  body — you  can  hardly, 
I  think,  pass  time  more  pleasantly  than 
in  sitting  on  a  sofa,  sipping  tea,  and 
watching  the  wreaths  of  smoke  curl  up- 
wards in  the  air.  The  people  about  do 
not,  as  in  the  eating-houses  of  all  other 
countries,  distuib  you  by  the  jingle  of 
their  knives  and  plates,  and  the  chatter  of 
their  voices.  Russians,  I  fancy,  are  not 
among  themselves  a  talkative  people. 
The  peasants — so  one  who  knows  them 
well  assures  me  —  sit  habitually  silent 
when  they  are  at  home.  And  the  Rus- 
sian accent  is  by  no  means  a  harsh  one 
when  spoken.  In  listening  to  it  it 
sounds  somewhat  like  English,  with  all 
the  hard  sounds  taken  away.  Though 
soft  as  Italian  to  the  ear,  it  has  nothing 
of  its  fulness  or  its  strength.  It  would 
not,  I  think,  be  reckoned  well-bred  to 
talk  very  loudly  in  a  traktir  ;  but  indeed 
the  buzzing  of  suCh  conversation  as  there 
is  is  overpowered  by  the  peal  of  the  or- 
gan. No  true  Russian  restaurant,  however 
humble,  can  be  without  music  of  some 
kind.  Tiie  merchants  and  brokers  and 
the  factors  who  frequent  the  "Moskov- 
ski,"  would  transfer  their  custom  at  once 
to  another  establishment  if  any  one  in 
Moscow  could  boast  a  better  organ. 
The  one  at  this  place  was  built  ex- 
pressly for  it  in  Wurtemberg,  at  a  cost  of 
some  three  thousand  pounds,  and  plays  at 
least  a  score  of  opera  tunes.  So  all  day 
long  and  any  day  this  great  barrel  organ 
giinds  forth  airs  from  **  Faust"  and  "Di- 


noi-ah"  and  the  "Traviata"  and  "La 
Belle  Hdl^ne."  I  think,  if  I  were  an 
habitue  of  the  establishment,  I  should 
grow  tired  of  hearing  the  air  "Di  Pro- 
venza  il  mar  di  sol "  played  two  or  three 
times  every  evening ;  and  it  is  rather 
contrary  to  English  notions  of  business 
that  bankers  and  merchants  should  want 
a  barrel  organ  to  play  to  them  when 
they  meet  on  business.  But,  after  all, 
if  the  Russians  had  no  worse  failing 
than  a  child's  love  for  musical  boxes, 
nobody — except  perhaps  Mr.  Babbage — 
would  hold  this  trait  to  be  a  proof  of 
national  depravity. 

When  you  have  seen  the  Kremlin,  and 
the  churches,  and  the  bazaar,  and  the 
traktirs,  and  the  hospitals  —  for  which 
the  city  has  a  high,  and  I  believe  <ie- 
served  reputation — you  have  pretty  well 
exhausted  the  actual  sights  of  Moscow. 
But,  to  anybody  fond  of  wandering  about 
anywhere  in  general,  or  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular— it  comes  to  much  the  same  in 
the  long  run — ^Moscow  is  a  town  you  do 
not  easily  get  tired  of.  It  is  true  that  a 
thermometer  long  below  fi'eezing,  and 
an  icy  cold  wind  which  seems  to  drive 
all  the  blood  out  of  your  face,  are 
not  favorable  circumstances  for  lounging 
about  an  unknown  city.  But  the  expe- 
rienced lounger  accommodates  himself 
to  necessity,  and  makes  the  best  of  it. 
The  charm  of  Moscow  to  the  fldneur 
consists  in  its  never -faiUng  contrast<a. 
The  churches  are  splendid ;  that  of  the, 
Kremlin  being  only  the  most  biilliant 
of  a  brilliant  company.  The  theatre,  so 
Muscovites  say,  is  the  handsomest  in  the 
world.  Without  allowing  thus  much,  it 
may  be  fairly  said  to  be  one  of  the  hand- 
somest. Ot  colossal  size,  btanding  alone 
in  the  centre  of  a  vast  square,  it  seems 
to  belong  of  right  to  a  city  of  palaces. 
So  also  the  Foundling  Hospital,  barrack- 
like as  it  necessarily  is,  is  still  worthy 
to  rank  high  amid  European  public  edi- 
fices. Scattered  about  the  streets  there 
are  a  number  of  grand  palaces,  all  built 
since  the  great  fire,  and  all  therefore 
placed  in  their  position  at  a  recent  date ; 
yet  these  very  palaces  are  surrounded  by 
the  low  squalid  dwellings  of  which  Mos- 
cow is  mainly  composed.  There  is  not, 
somehow,  any  air  of  absolute  misery  about 
the  shabby  streets  and  the  rows  upon 
rows  of  dilapidated  bam-like  dwellings 
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which  run  at  every  angle,  and  in  every 
direction,  right  up  to  the  Kremlin  itself. 
Judging  simply  from  an  outside  glance, 
I  should  say  the  inhabitants  had  clothing 
enough  to  keep  them  from  severe  suffer- 
ing by  cold,  and  bread  enough  to  fill 
their  stomachs,  and  wodka  enough  to 
get  dnink  upon  at  all  appropriate  peri- 
ods. The  strange  feature  about  Mos- 
cow is  the  utter  absence  of  the  bourgeois 
houses  you  see  in  other  towns.  If  you 
are  a  prince  you  can  doubtless  get  lodged 
luxuriously  enough ;  if  you  are  a  i)easant 
you  can  pig  beneath  a  roof  not  more 
wretchedly  than  your  class  does  in  other 
countries — better  perhaps  than  you  could 
do  in  Dorsetshire ;  but,  if  you  were  nei- 
ther a  prince  nor  a  peasant,  and  required 
an  eight-roomed  house  or  a  small  fiat  for 
yourself,  you  would  hunt  about  Moscow 
a  long  time  before  you  found  your  want 
satisfied.  In  Russia  generally,  and  in 
Moscow  especially,  a  middle  class  hardly 
exists,  and  therefore  no  preparations  are 
made  to  supply  its  wants.  The  only 
persons  with  moderate  incomes  in  the 
whole  countiy  are  the  officials,  and  they 
are  miserably  underpaid  and  poor.  An 
ofilcer  of  high  rank,  whom  I  met  travel- 
ling the  other  day,  informed  me  that  his 
pay  of  £150  was  utterly  insuflicient  to 
support  him,  and  that  he  should  literally 
be  in  want,  if  he  did  not  carry  on  a  pri- 
vate business  as  a  sost  of  nondescript 
broker.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  every  offi- 
cial in  the  country  is  regarded  as  /?nma 
facie  corrupt ;  and,  considering  the  price 
of  living,  and  the  scale  of  government 
pay,  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  otherwise.  It  may  give  you 
some  notion  of  Moscow  prices  to  say 
that,  at  a  second-rate  hotel,  my  bill,  not 
including  extras  or  attendance,  was  £1  a 
day;  and  yet  the  hotel  was  frequented 
by  English  travellers  because  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  moderate  in  its  charges. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  streets. 
One  is  the  very  image  of  every  other. 
The  houses  are  whitewashed,  lined  with 
great  strips  of  red  and  blue  paint,  dec- 
orated with  gilt  signboards,  showing  the 
nature  of  the  articles  sold  within.  Shops 
and  trades  are  jumbled  together  in  the 
oddest  juxtaposition.  Here  there  is  a 
French  coiffeur^  w^here  you  have  your 
hair  brushed  by  machinery,  and  can  buy 
Pivet's  gloves ;  next  door  there  is  a  cob- 


bler's stall.  Close  to  a  print  shop,  where 
you  see  all  the  pictures  one  knows  so 
well  by  sight  in  Regent  Street  or  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  is  a  shed  where  colored 
prints  of  the  lives  of  the  saints — sprints  in 
the  very  infancy  of  pictorial  art — flutter 
in  the  wind.  A  milliner's  establishment, 
where  modes  de  Paris  are  advertised  for 
sale,  is  flanked  by  a  wodka  store  and  a 
sausage  shop.  The  streets  are  inter- 
sected with  ruts,  dotted  over  with  holes ; 
and  yet  the  small-built  Russian  horses 
drag  the  droshkis  over  them  at  a  speed 
which  would  astonish  a  London  cabman. 
Except  in  the  great  streets,  there  is  no 
gas,  and  even  here  it  is  brought  round 
in  immense  cans,  and  pumped  into  i!e 
lamps.  Some  day  or  other,  soon,  Mos- 
cow is  to  be  supplied  with  gas  works; 
but  Russia  is  a  country  where  improve- 
ments without  end  are  about  to  be  intro- 
duced some  day  or  other  soon.  In  a 
queer,  odd,  shiftless  way,  the  trade  car- 
ried on  here  must  be  enormous.  £very 
aflemoon  you  see  immense  strings  of 
one-horse  carts,  heavily  laden  with  pack- 
ages, going  out  into  the  country.  The 
profit  on  retail  transactions  is  enormons, 
and  people  who  understand  how  to  deal 
with  the  peasants  make  fortunes  rapidly. 
It  would  be  absurd  for  a  man  who  has 
only  been  a  couple  of  weeks  in  Rossia 
to  undertake  to  express  any  opinion 
about  the  national  character.  Nobody, 
I  think,  can  avoid  feeling  the  charm  of 
the  manners  of  the  educated  Rusuans ; 
nobody,  on  the  other  hand,  can  avoid 
the  sensation  that  the  common  people 
belong  to  a  lower  grade  of  civilization 
than  any  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the 
West.  If  you  are  to  make  an  objection 
to  the  higher  classes,  it  would  be  that 
they  are  too  wellbred,  and  too  cosmopoli- 
tan in  manner.  I  have  heard  it  saia  by 
a  friend,  given  to  paradox,  that  a  mutual 
acquaintance  tilked  too  like  a  clever  man 
to  be  really  clever.  And,  in  much  the 
same  way,  I  have  sometimes  felt  a  pass- 
ing doubt  whether  the  Russian  genile- 
mcn  I  have  met  with  could  possibly  be 
so  polished,  so  sensible,  and  so  liberal  as 
I  should  suppose  from  their  conversatioii. 
Proverbs  about  nations  always  lead  yon 
astray ;  but  still,  when  you  are  oonvecs- 
ing  with  educated  Russians,  yon  cannot 
help  feeling  a  desire,  provided  you  are  at 
a  safe  distance,  to  see  what  would  be  the 
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result  of  administering  the  proverbial 
scratching  process.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  the  most  ardent  of  philo-Russians 
cannot  attempt,  in  describing  the  pea- 
santry, to  say  anything  higher  than  that 
they  look  dirty  and  degraded. 

It  is  curious  to  any  one  who  has  heard 
much  about  the  incapacity  of  the  negroes 
for  freedom  in  consequence  of  their  facial 
development,  and  their  unwillingness  to 
work  except  under  compulsion,  and  their 
inevitable  relapse  into  barbarism  if  left 
to  take  care  oi  themselves,  to  hear  ex- 
actly the  same  argument  applied  in  con- 
versation here  to  the  Russian  peasants, 
whose  defects,  whatever  they  may  be,  do 
not  arise  from  their  being  descendants 
of  Ham.    I  am  told  here  constantly  that 
the  emancipated  serfs  will  not  work,  that 
emancipation  has  proved  a  failure,  and 
that  the  peasants  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  old  system  restored.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  foreign  resident  merchants  I  have 
met,  who  have  come  here  to  make  money, 
and  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  senti- 
mentalism  of  any  kind,  are  one  and  all 
in  favor  of  the  emancipation,  because  it 
has  already  given  such  an  impetus  to 
trade.     If  we  put  the  two  accounts  to- 
gether, the  real  state  of  the  case  seems 
not  difficult  to  explain.     Both   parties 
agree  that  the  Moujiks  will  work  very 
hard  for  a  time;   and  both  agree  that 
they  have  fits  of  insuperable  indolence 
and    drukenness.      The   truth  js,   their 
wants  are  exceedingly  few,  and   easily 
gratified.     They  work  hard  enough  to 
keep  themselves  in  what  they  consider 
comfort,  and  then,  like  other  workmen, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  decline  to 
work  more.     As  they  become  educated 
and  civilized,  their  wants  increase,  their 
notion  of  comfort  is  raised,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, they  work  harder.     The  old 
proprietors,  who  can  no  longer  get  their 
work  done  below  the  market  price  of 
labor,  complain  that  the  country  is  going 
to  i*ack  and  ruin.    The  foreign  employers, 
who  pay  wages,  and  have  no  longer  to 
compete  with    unpaid    labor,   are   well 
satisfied  with  the  new  state  of  things. 
Meanwh^e,  I  heard  two  facts  from  re- 
liable ^ources,  which    seem    to  me  to 
shoWf  as  far  as  they  go,  that  the  emanci- 
pation is  not  working  badly.     Since  the 
abolition  of  serfdom,  the  population  of 
Moscow  has  increased  by  fifty  thousand 


souls.  This  influx  is  solely  due  to  the 
crowds  of  serfs  who,  as  soon  as  they  are 
set  free  to  go  where  they  will,  have  come 
into  the  great  cities,  where  they  can  get 
higher  wages  for  their  labor.  Again,  a 
manufacturer  who  employs  some  twenty- 
odd  thousand  workmen  assured  me  that, 
since  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  labor  during  harvest  time, 
because  all  the  peasants  have  taken  to 
cultivate  small  plots  of  ground  of  their 
own. 

But  considerations  like  these  lie  rather 
out  of  the  province  of  an  article  contain- 
ing a  few  random  reflections  of  some 
three  days  spent  in  Moscow.  If  you 
want  to  keep  np  your  illusions  about 
Russia^  you  should  not,  I  fancy,  look 
much  below  the  surface.  If  you  want 
to  retain  your  impression  of  Moscow  in 
all  its  splendor,  you  should  look  down 
upon  the  city  from  above,  not  descend 
into  its  streets.  St.  Petersburg  is  strange 
at  its  first  aspect,  and  unlike  the  cities 
which  we  know  in  the  West ;  but,  when 
yoit  come  back  to  St.  Petersburg  from 
Moscow,  you  seem  to  have  oome  back  to 
a  commonplace  £«ropean  city.  A  fore- 
taste of  the  East  hangs  about  Moscow ; 
you  feel  that  you  are  standing  on  the  ex- 
treme threshold  of  European  civilization. 
In  St  Petersburg,  Europe  has  conquered 
Asia ;  but  in  Moscow  the  struggle  is  still 
undecided.  The  water-carriers  still  ply 
their  trade  about  the  streets ;  Turks,  and 
Armenians,  and  Persians  may  be  seen 
among  the  crowd  at  the  market  places, 
looking  more  at  home  than  the  German 
traders  in  hats  and  troupers.  And^  when 
you  leave  Moscow  behind  you,  you  feel 
that  you  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  new 
and  unknown  world — of  a  civilization 
that  is  other  than  our  own. 


BABON  LIEBIG. 

Among  the  eminent  men  of  science  of 
the  present  day  in  Germany  is  Baron 
Justus  Liebig,  whose  fine  face  and  por- 
trait we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
number  of  The  Eclectic.  This  distin- 
guished man  is  well  known  abroad  in 
the  world  of  science,  as  well  as  in  his 
own  country,  and  his  portrait  can  hardly 
fail  of  a  cordial  welcome  from  our  read- 
ers.   His  ooantenanoe  will  speak  for  it- 
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^eifj  as  &r  as  countenanoe  can  be  sup- 
posed to  speak.  It  will  suffice  for  our 
present  purpose  if  we  offer  a  brief  per- 
sooul  sketch  of  the  original  of  the  por- 
trait: 

Baron  Justus  Liebig  was  bom  at  Darm- 
stadt, May  12th,  1803.  His  early  predi- 
lection for  physical  science  induced  his 
father  to  remove  him  from  the  Gymnasi- 
um at  Darmstadt  to  Bonn  and  £rlangen, 
where  he  studied  from  1819  to  1822.  By 
aid  of  a  travelling  stipend  allowed  him  by 
the  Grand  Duke,  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  from  1822 
to  1824 — contemporaneously  with  Mits- 
cherlich.  Here  Liebig  read  to  the  Insti- 
tute his  maiden  paper  on  fulminic  acid, 
which  attracted  much  attention.  Hum- 
boldt was  so  struck  with  the  views  of  the 
young  chemist,  that  he  procured  his  ap- 
pointment, in  1824,  as  Professor  Ex- 
traordinary, and  in  1826  as  Ordinary 
Professor  of  Chemistiy,  at  Giessen.  In 
that  town,  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, ho  founded  the  first  model  labora- 
tory, and  raised  its  small  University  to 
eminence,  more  especially  for  the  study 
of  Chemistry.  In  1845,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse  bestowed  on  him  a  hereditary 
barony.  In  1852  he  accepted  a  profes- 
sorship at  the  University  of  Munich,  as 
President  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  at 
that  place,  where  a  new  and  important 
sphere  of  operation  was  opened  to  him. 


The  works  of  Professor  Liebig  are 
numerous,  and  have  been  translated  into 
most  of  the  European  languages.  His 
researches  are  recorded  in  his  own  joor- 
nal  (Annalen),  in  the  Annales  de  C/iimieet 
de  Physique ;  also  in  the  Handbook  of  Chem- 
istiy,  begun  in  1836,  by  Poggendorf  He 
revised  Geyer's  Ilandlwok  of  Pkarmac^^ 
his  section  of  which  may  be  considered 
as  forming  a  Handbook  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry. Among  Liebig's  more  important 
works  is  his  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  Ap- 
plication  to  Agriculture^  which  has  gone 
through  several  e^tions.  This  work  was 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fare,  who  had  studied  under  Liebig  at 
Giessen.  In  1850  appeared  a  translation 
of  Liebig's  work  by  Dr.  Gregory.  Liebig 
in  a  series  of  Famliar  Letters^  next  de- 
veloped his  views  on  Chemistrv,  and  its 
relations  to  commerce,  physiology,  and 
vegetation,  with  such  success  that  the 
appearance  of  the  work  had  the  effect  of 
inducing  the  foundation  of  several  new 
chemic^  professorships  in  Germany.  Pro- 
fessor Liebig  has  frequently  visited  Eng- 
land, where  his  presence  is  always  gladly 
hailed  at  the  leading  agricultural  meet* 
ings.  In  the  recent  discussion  of  the 
great  question  of  sewage  in  that  coun- 
try. Baron  Liebig  has  taken  much- inter- 
est, and  his  views  have  greatly  tended  to 
extend  the  previously  existing  knowledge 
on  this  important  subject. 


POETEY. 


GIVEN  BACK  ON  CHRISTMAS  MORN. 

(A  mother  iMtoftM  by  her  eidb  babe.} 

Round  about  the  casement 

Wail  the  winds  of  winter. 
Shaken  from  the  frozen  eaves 

Many  an  icy  splinter. 
On  tlie  hillside,  in  the  hollow. 

Weaving  wreaths  of  snow : 
Now  in  gusts  of  solemn  music 

I^st  in  murmurs  low ; 
Howling  now  across  the  wold 

In  its  shroudlike  vastness. 
Like  the  wolves  about  a  folJ 

In  some  Alpine  fastness. 
Hungered  by  the  cold. 

{The  mother  elnce.) 

Babe  of  mine— babe  of  mine. 

Must  I  lose  you? 
Dare  I  weep  if  the  Divino 

Will  should  choose  you  ? 
Ah,  to  mourn,  as  I  have  smiled. 


At  the  thought  of  yon,  my  child? 
Ah,  my  child— my  ohild  t 

Babe  of  mine — ^yon  entwine 

With  existence  1 
If  one  strips  the  clinging  Tlno 
There's  resistance — 
Shall  not  /then—?  I  talk  wild. 
Seeing  Death  so  near  my  child  :— 
Ah,  my  child— my  ohild  I 

Babe  of  mine— hcartfa  oast  wine-— 

Life's  pure  essence  1 
Gloomy  shadows,  that  definft 
Death's  near  presence. 
Dim  those  dear  eyes,  undefiled 
As  God's  violets — ah,  my  child  • 
Ah,  my  child— my  child  I 


The  imperial  purple  of  the  nSglA 
Is  spread,  winedark,  above, 
Bat  glistens  with  no  geaam  of  llchlb 
To  hint  of  HeeTea*a  lanir^ 
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A  Bombre  pall  hangs  overhead, 
Fringed  with  lurid  clouds  of  lead— 
O'er  the  sleeping  earth  below 
One  Ion?  wide  waste  of  silent  snow. 
And  the  wind  moans  drearily 

As  it  wanders  b^. 
And  the  night  wanes  wearily 
In  the  starlight  sky. 

.  (Ths  mother  Hfiffi.) 

Must  the  dear  eyes  close  ? 

Must  the  lips  oe  still  ? 
How  I  love  their  speech  that  flows 

Like  u  wanton  rill ! 
Must  those  cheeks,  soft-tinged  with  rose 
Pallid  grow  and  chill  ? 
Give  her  back  to  me,  an^el  in  disguise  1 — 
So  your  mystery  I  shall  learn — ^yet  with 
tearless  eyes. 
By  the  pangs,  the  prayers— 

By  the  mother's  glee  1 
By  her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  cares. 
Give  my  child  to  me — 
Give  it  back  to  me ! 

Quenched  the  eyes*  soft  light — 
Hushed  the  cowslip  breath  I 

Going,  darling,  in  the  night  ? 
Spare — oh,  spare  her,  Death  I 
Dying — ^is  it  so  ? 

Oh,  it  must  not  be  I 
Can  my  one  poor  treasure  go  ? 
Give  her  back  to  me. 
Give  her  back  to  me : 
Or  take  me  too — left  alone 
Now  my  little  one  is  gone ; 

Ah,  my  child — ^my  child  t 


Hosannah !  eing,  Hosannah  1  t&ng, 
Hosannah  in  the  height  I 

New  life  they  told  to  all  on  earth, 

New  life  and  blessing  bright, 
Forewarning  of  the  Saviour's  birth. 
In  Bethlehem  this  night. 
Hosannah  1  sing,  Hosannah  t  sing, 
Hosaimah  in  the  height  1 

New  life  to  all— new  life  to  all— 

The  tidings  good  recite  1 
New  life  to  Sil,  which  did  befall 
At  Bethelem  this  night : 
Hosannah  I  sing,  Hosannah  1  sing, 
Hosannah  la  the  height  I 


Among  the  clouds  that  sail  o'erhead 

A  yellow  radiance  is  shed : 

And  o^cr  the  hill  tops  wrapped  in  snow. 

Is  born  a  tinge  of  rosy  glow. 

Within  the  air  a  stir — like  wings 

Of  angels  in  their  minisVrings. 

A  tremulous  motion,  and  a  thrilk 

As  with  faint  light  the  heavens  fill. 

Night's  sombre  clouds  are  slow  withdrawn. 

And  Nature  cries  "  Awake, 'tis  dawn." 


About  the  lonely  casement 
Blows  fresh  the  breath  of  day ; 

The  mother,  in  amazement. 
Sees  death-glooms  fade  away  t 

The  blue  eyes  open  once  again — 
Once  more  the  lips  have  smiled— 

Her  tears  fell  like  the  springtime  rain- 
God  gives  her  back  her  child ! 

{Footstept  are  heard  under  the  window.) 

Hush,  there  are  footsteps  on  the  snow. 
That  pause  the  lattice-pane  below ; 
While  voices  chant  the  carol  rhymes, 
The  Christmas-  song  of  olden  times. 

(jCaroUere  eing  an  aneienH  earoL) 

Awake,  good  Christians  t  Long  ago 
The  shepherds  waked  at  night. 

And  saw  the  heavens  with  glory  glow, 
And  angela  in  the  lights 


The  voices  hushed — ^the  footsteps  died 

In  distance  far  aloof — 
It  seemed  a  blessing  did  abide 
Upon  that  silent  roof — 
As  far  away  their  cheery  singing 
Upon  the  frosty  air  came  ringing. 

Among  the  clouds  that  sail  o'erhead 

A  yellow  glory  is  outspread ; 

And  on  the  hiU-tops  crowned  with  snows, 

A  rosy  blushing  radiance  grows, 

As  wider  still  the  warm  light  glow^  •— 

And  flooding  daylight  falls  again 

From  cloud  to  mil — ^from  hill  to  plain  1 

A  golden  sea  of  swimming  light 
Poured  o'er  the  "sombre  shores  of  night. 
While  the  glad  mother,  to  her  breast 
Her  child  yet  close  and  closer  pressed— 
Her  rescued  treasure — newly  born — 
Her  babe — given  back  on  Christmas  morn. 

T.  H. 
-London  Society, 


THE   CLIFF    SWALLOW. 

O'er  eddying  pool,  and  swift  wide  reach 

Of  river,  nits  a  speck. 
Darts  through  the  rain-squall,  skims  o'er  meada 

Which  dancing  shadows  fleck — 
My  pet  cliff  swaUow  1  yet  their  charms 

How  little  dost  thou  reck  1 

Five  hungry  bills,  ten  beaded  eyes 

Peer  from  their  airy  dome — 
That  bright  red  cliff  where  sunshine  sleepSi 

And  purest  breezes  come ; 
Thy  hurried  flight  is  all  to  feed 

These  little  ones  at  home. 

And  yet,  methinks,  at  eve's  soft  glow. 

When  wakes  the  vivid  green 
Above  thy  colony,  that  glee 

May  in  thy  flight  be  seen — 
That  winged  witti  lighter  motions  then 

Thon  (ueav'st  the  blue  serene ! 

Or  when  beneath  the  vast  chalk  blufi^. 

Daring  the  crested  waves. 
Thou  sweepest,  snatching  ocean-joy 

Where  most  the  full  tide  raves ; 
Surely  thy  heart  within  thee  leaps 

To  thread  those  dripping  caves. 
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A  sudden  curve— a  flash  of  gray — 

Thy  merry  pinions  rise, 
O'crleap  the  cliff,  sail  down  the  comb. 

Chase  burnished  dragon-flies; 
How  sweet  to  float  where  willow-weeds 

Bend  to  the  brook*8  low  sighs  I 

Unlike  thy  kith  and  kin,  no  thought 

Of  man  resides  in  thee ; 
No  partnership  of  home  with  us 

Thou  choosest,  but  to  be 
Alone  with  nature  all  thy  days, 

And  as  the  wild  winds  free. 

We  men  must  slowly  change  our  place ; 

We  live  too  near  the  earth, 
And  yet  our  souls  can  rise  and  claim 

Than  thou  still  higher  birth ; 
Can  live  and  work  by  reason's  rule. 

And  smile  with  truer  mirth. 

AVliat  brings  thee  to  our  northern  lands, 

In  paler  sunshine  clad  ? 
Cannot  the  rich-spiced  Indian  air 

Sufiice  to  make  thee  glad  ? 
Or  doth  the  East's  ma^ificence 

Oppress  and  leave  thee  sad  ? 

We  ask ;  but  thou  art  silent ;  e'en 

That  clime  we  may  not  know 
Which  every  autumn  thou  dost  seek. 

Where  wintry  winds  ne'er  blow ; 
But  lo  1  next  sj>rin^  our  well-loved  streams 

Thy  swift  reflection  show. 

And  though  thou  wilt  not  trust  thy  nest 

To  men,  nor  near  their  homes; 
Thou  flittest  closely  by  him,  when 

Beside  thy  haunts  he  roams ; 
Thou  flittest  gently,  as  might  one 

To  whom  no  ill  thought  comes. 

The  swift  may  circle  round  the  spire ; 

The  martin  hang  her  nest 
Beneath  my  roof-tree ;  overhead 

The  swallow  sun  his  breast; 
Yet  dearer  thy  retiring  ways, 

Thy  quick  wing  scorning  rest. 

Cliff  swallow,  ne'er  shall  hand  of  mino 

Disturb  thy  silent  flight ; 
I  hold  thee  dear  for  happy  days, 

Cheered  with  thy  presence  bright ; 
I  call  thee  friend,  though  'neath  my  eaves 

Thou  never  wilt  alignt. 

— ChoamheriM  Journal, 


THE  PEACHES. 

When  summer  flowers  begin  to  Jade, 
And  summer  leaves  begin  to  &11 

One  here,  one  there:  in  juicy  strength. 
The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall. 

And  so,  indeed,  hot  youth  bein^  past, 

Our  lives  should  show  their  fruit  fall  fast 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall. 
Hiding  In  hollow  cells  of  green, 

Where  plaited  leaves  hang  uiick  about, 
And  scarce  permit  them  to  be  seen. 

And  so,  in  truth,  good  deeds  should  be, 

Concealed  in  sweet  humility. 


The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall. 

Close  set  upon  low  branching  trees ; 
And  any  hand  may  easy  touch 

The  gifts  that  the  eye  easy  sees. 
■  And  so  with  us,  'tis  well  for  each 
To  keep  within  the  other's  reach. 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall ; 

They  take  the  kisses  of  the  snn^ 
The  joy-tears  of  the  flying  cloud. 

The  darkness  when  the  day  la  done. 
And  thus,  well  used,  the  changizig  hcHor 
Will  help  us  to  a  larger  power. 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall. 
To  drop  when  chilly  winds  shall  blow; 

But  careful  hands  are  swift  to  stay 
Their  fragrant  lives  from  ending  so. 

And  surely  thus  a  Hand  will  save 

The  good  from  falling  in  Uie  grave. 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall- 
But  look  up  higher  overhead. 

Where  all  the  vastness  of  the  ^y 
With  faintest,  calmest  blue  is  spread. 

And  what  is  that  from  where  we  stand 

But  blue  mist  hiding  Fatherland  ? 

The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall. 

Though  night's  dark  curtain  drips  with  dew; 
The  white  stars  show  themselves,  and  shlue 

Through  mounded  cloud  and  hovering  blae. 
And  oh,  to  feel  "  past  fruit  and  tree, 
The  Lights  of  home  shine  forth  for  me  ! " 

—  ChanU>en^9  JaurnaL 

PHILOCTTETES'  FAREWELL. 
[soPB.  pan,.  146S-6a] 

Fabkwell  I  but  ere  ever  I  pass  fiKmTthe  ahare, 
I'll  call  on  my  island-home; 
A  long  forewell 
To  the  wave-worn  cell. 
Farewell  to  its  kindly  dome  1 
And  ye  nymphs  who  range  from  the  waters  Mae 
To  the  green  sea-meadows,  adieu  I  adieu ! 

Once  more  let  me  hearken  to  Ocean's  volee^ 
As  ho  rears  his  crest  on  the  steep ; 
Here,  here  'twas  my  lot, 
In  the  shell-strewn  grot. 
To  cower  among  shadows  deep. 
When  the  wild  south  wind  as  he  smote  on  the  bay 
Would  drench  my  brows  with  the  blinding  spiray ; 

When  cry  for  cry,  and  curse  for  .corse, 
The  echo  would  give  it  affain 
With  a  mocking  mij^t, 
From  Hermes*  height, 
As  I  tossed  in  a  tempest  of  pidn; 
But  now,  O  ye  fountains  and  Lycian  well, 
Hope  imhoped  for  has  dawned— nurewell  I  &riweDI 

LemnosI  adieu  I  to  thy  wave-girt  isle. 
And  waft  me  on  pinions  of  peace 
O'er  the  waters  wide. 
With  Fate  to  guide. 
And  the  friends  who  gave  release; 
And  high  above  all  the  omnipotent  God, 
Who  made  me  both  captive  and  free  at  hit  nod* 
^DubUn  UidwenU^  Magwd^ 
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THE  UNBOLTED  DOOR. 

An  aged  widow  sat  alone 

Beside  her  narrow  hearth ; 
Her  silent  cottage  never  heard 
The  ringing  laugh  of  mirth 
Six  children  once  had  sported  there,  but  now  the 

churchyard  snow 
Fell  softly  on  five  little  graves  that  were  not  long 
ago. 

She  mourned  them  all  with  patient  love. 

But  since  her  eyes  had  shed 
Far  bitterer  tears  than  those  which  dewed 
The  faces  of  the  dead. 
The  child  which  had  been  spared  to  her,  her 

darling  and  her  pride, 
The  woeful  mother  lived  to  wish  she  had  also 
died ! 

Those  little  ones  beneath  the  snow. 

Not  lost,  but  gone  before ; 
Faith  taught  her  all  was  well  with  them. 
And  then  the  pang  was  o*er ; 
But  when  she  thought  where  Eatie  was,  she  saw 

the  city's  glare, 
The  painted  mask  of  bitter  joy  which  Need  gives 
Sin  to  wear. 

Without  the  snow  was  thick  and  white. 

No  step  had  fallen  there : 
Within  she  sat  beside  her  fire. 
Each  thought  a  silent  prayer, 
When  suddenly,  behind  her  seat,  unwonted  noise 

she  heard, 
As  tfiough  a  hesitating  hand  the  rustic  latch  had 
stiiTed. 

She  turned,  and  there  the  wanderer  stood. 

With  snowflakes  on  her  hair 
A  faded  woman,  wild  and  worn. 
The  ghost  of  something  fair. 
And  then  upon  the  mother's  neck  the  withered 

brow  was  laid, 
*'  Can  God  and  you  forgive  me  all  ?  for  I  have 
sinned,*'  she  said. 

The  widow  dropped  upon  her  knees, 

Before  the  fading  fire, 
And  thanked  the  Lord,  whose  loving  hand 
Had  granted  her  desire. 
The  daughter  kneeled    beside   her   too,  tears 

streaming  from  her  eyes, 
And  prayed,  "  God  help  me  to  be  good  to  mother 
ere  she  dies  I  '* 

Thev  did  not  talk  about  the  sin. 

Trie  shame,  the  bitter  woe : 
They  spoke  about  those  little  graves, 
And  things  of  long  ago. 
And  then  the  daughter  raised  her  eyes,  and  said 

in  tender  tone, 
"  Why  did  you  keep  your  door  unbarred  when 
you  were  quite  alone  ?  " 

"  My  child,"  the  widow  said,  and  smiled 

A  smile  of  love  and  pain : 
"  I  kept  it  so  lest  you  should  come. 
And  turn  away  again : 
Tve  waited  for  you  all  the  while — a  mother's 

love  is  true ; 
Yet  is  it  but  the  shadowy  type  of  His  who  died 
for  you  I"  LF. 


SATURN. 

*Tis  noon's  bright  stillness:  on  the  cliff  he  lies; 

Within  his  dreamy  ears,  a  hushing  sound 
Of  distant  waves ;  tne  air  and  arching  skies 

Seem  breathing  ceaseless  sighs  that  die  around. 

Far  down,  a  summer  plain  of  waters  spreads; 

Blue  from  the  deep  horizon  to  the  bay. 
Where  the  white  marge  of  Ocean's  mantle  sheds 

In  lacy  folds  the  seeming-silent  spray. 

Bound  him  the  solitudes  of  sun-warm  downs. 
The  close  minute-flowered  turf,  more  soft  than 
moss, 
Whose  breeze-blown  wilds  the  blazing  day  em- 
browns. 
Haunt  of  the  light-blue  wing  that  flits  across. 

O'er  the  wide  pavement  of  the  seas  below. 
No  eyes  but  nis  with  such  lulled  pleasure  look ; 

Time  knows  no  other  of  his  shining  brow. 
His  life  on  Time's  vast  sands  the  single  brook. 

What  shall  he  do  who  ne'er  beheld  his  like. 
But  watch  the  deep  to  violet  change  and  green ; 

Or  note  the  sudden  gust  descend  and  strike. 
Setting  the  fretted  swell  with  diamonds  keen. 

Approaching  voice  or  step  he  ne'er  hath  heard ; 

The  chalk's  white  bastions  built  upon  the  sea 
Send  forth  the  skinmiing,  glossy-purpled  bird. 

The  night-black  cormorant,  or  velvet  bee. 

The  rush  of  some  sea-monster  breaks  the  deeps 
Into  white  flashes  of  the  quarried  blue ; 

The  shoal  in  darkly-rippling  thousands  leaps ; 
Or  stoops  on  long  gray  wmgs  the  snowy  mew. 

And  this  is  all.  Within  his  mind  he  turns. 
Pacing  its  mighty  courts,  a  silent  life, 

A  searching  som,  the  lonely  flame  that  burns 
Before  great  Jove,  or  Earth's  Titanic  strife. 

— Charnbers's  Jownal. 


THE  OLD  STORY. 

I  WAS  a  woman,  and  Fd  a  heart. 
And  I  raved  of  love  and  of  constancy. 

And  he  saw  the  tears  to  my  eyelids  start, 
For  he  was  the  world  to  me  ! 

He  whisper'd  low  when  the  spring-time  flew. 
Of  the  tangled  paths  in  which  men  stray. 
And  around  me  all  his  arms  he  threw. 
His  eyes  were  on  fire  that  day. 

We  parted :  yes  I  but  I  clung  to  him. 
And  I  put  up  my  lips  to  be  kissed  again ; 
But  the  laughing  eyes  of  the  heaVn  CTew  dim. 
And  were  swollen  black  with  ram. 

They  came  to  me  when  my  love  was  gone, 
And  said  he  was  poor  and  toiled  for  bread ; 
They  talk'd  of  ruin  and  tears  alone, 
And  my  heart  was  dull  as  lead. 

And  then  they  laid  their  bribe  at  my  feet, 
'TwBS  the  same  old  tale  that  is  often  told ; 
They  play'd  on  the  strings  of  my  heart's  con- 
ceit, 
And  dazzled  my  eyes  with  gold. 


L-Jbat.!..   • 
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I  sold  myself  to  a  loveless  thinff, 
And  I  walk'd  to  tlie  altar  and  thcro  I  lied ; 
For  my  heart  was  away  "with  the  primrose 
spring, 
And  I  by  my  husband's  side. 

And  now  you  ask  me  what  of  the  lie  ? 
I've  paid  full  dear  for  my  girlish  greed ; 
Twere  better,  I  think,  for  a  woman  to  die, 
Than  to  live  the  life  I  lead, 

I  am  alone,  but  still  I  can  sing, 
And  pray  for  the  ruin  of  winter's  rain. 
For  the  scent  of  the  primrose-crown  of  spring 
Will  return  to  mo  again. 

0.  W.  S 

-London  Society, 


"  rSTCONSOL  ABILE." 

I  AH  waiting  on  the  margin 
Of  the  dark  cold  rushing  tide 

All  I  love  have  pass'd  before  mo, 
And  have  reached  the  other  side : 

Only  unto  me  a  passage 
Through  the  waters  is  denied. 

Mist  and  gloom  o'erhang  the  river. 
Gloom  and  mist  the  landscape  veil; 

Straining  for  the  shores  of  promise. 
Sight  and  hope  and  feeling  fail 

Not  a  sigh,  a  breath,  a  motion, 
Answers  to  my  feeble  waiL 

Surely  they  have  all  forgot  me 
'Mid  the  wonders  they  have  found 

In  the  far  enchanted  mansions ; 
Out  of  heart,  and  sight,  and  sound. 

Here  I  sit,  like  Judah's  daughters, 
Desolate  upon  the  ground. 

Strangers'  feet  the  stream  are  stemming, 

Stranger  faces  pass  me  by, 
"Willing  some,  and  some  reluctant, 

All  have  leave  to  cross  but  I — 
I,  the  hopele.ss,  all  bereaved, 

LoathiDg  life,  that  long  to  die ! 

Bo  the  river  ne'er  so  turbid. 

Chill  and  angry,  deep  and  drear, 

All  my  loved  ones  are  gone  over. 
Daunted  not  by  doubt  or  fear ; 

And  my  spirit  reaches  after. 
While  I  sit  lamenting  here. 

Happy  waters  that  embraced  them, 
Happier  regions  hid  from  sight, 

Where  my  kwm,  far-stretching  vision. 
Dazed  and  baffled,  lost  them  quite. 

Dread,  immeasurable  distance 

'Twixt  the  darkness  and  the  light  I 

And  I  know  that  never,  never. 
Till  this  weak,  repining  breast 

Still  its  murmurs  into  patience. 
Yonder  from  the  region  blest 

Shall  tfiere  break  a  streak  of  radiance. 
And  uiK)n  the  river  rest 

I  shall  hail  the  mystic  tolccn 
Bright'ning  all  the  waters  o'er, 


Struggle  through  the  threatening  torrent 

Till  I  reach  Uie  further  shore. 
Wonder  then,  my  blind  eyes  open'd. 
That  I  had  not  trusted  more. 

-^AU  ^  Tear  Soumd, 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  BOOKa 

The  Women  of  the  Gotpd ;  The  Thrte  Wok- 
inffx,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  author  of  the 
Schiinherff '  Cotia  Family,  NeW'York:  K.  W. 
Dotld.  186Y.  A  volume  of  poetrj  from  the  gift- 
ed author  of  the  Ckronicln  of  ike  Schonberff- 
Cotta  Family  is  sure  to  attract  notice.  And  the 
volume  is  one  of  real  merit  There  is  a  sliii- 
plicity  and  sweetness  in  some  of  these  poems  that 
make  them  refreshing.  "The  Child  oa  the 
Judgment  Seat"  was  famished  by  the  antlior 
for  Hours  at  Uome^  where  we  remember  read- 
ing and  greatly  admiring  it  The  loTcrs  of 
good  poetry  and  elevated  sentiment  will  fiw<i 
tiiis  beautiful  volume  to  their  lildng. 

History  of  England  from  tke  Fall  of  Wdtey  to 
the  Death  of  Elizaheth,  By  Jamis  AsrrHoar 
Froudb.  Vois.yiI.,VUL  Reign  of  Eliabet^— 
Vols.  I.,  II.  New-York:  Charles  Scribner  A 
Co.  18(57.  We  have  another  instalment  of  this 
intensely  interesting  history,  which  is  sidd  to  be 
rapidly  gaining  in  popularity  in  England — mora 
of  the  late  volumes  having  been  sabecrlbed  for 
by  the  lai^  circulating  libraries  than  were 
even  for  Macaulay's  history.  The  ninth  and 
tenth  volumes  have  just  been  published  in  Lon- 
don, and  will  soon  be  reprodoced  here  by  Scrib- 
ner &  Co.  The  previous  volumes  bronght  down 
the  narrative  to  the  death  of  Mary  I.»  of  Eng^ 
land.  The  accession  of  Elizabeth  (the  point  at 
which  the  seventy  volume  begins)  being  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  the  author  makes  it  the  beginnhv 
of  a  new  series,  while  the  history  is  continue! 
without  interruption.  Much  new  fight  is  thrown 
on  the  events  of  this  period  by  the  dispatches  of 
the  Spanish  ambassadors  residing  at  the  court 
of  Elizabeth.  The  character  of  Elizal)eth  is 
drawn  with  a  mastcr^s  hand,  and»  though  in  aone 
respects  less  favorable  than  other  historiana  haTe 
drawn  it,  it  is  mainly  the  one,  wo  think,  whidi 
history  will  finally  assign  to  her.  Tlie  U^ 
torian  s  sympathies  are  evidenUy  on  the  side  of 
the  Reformation;  and  the  reader  who  foUowi 
him  through  these  and  the  succecdiog  Tdlomea 
will  find  his  attention  all  engrossed,  and  many 
of  his  traditional  opinions  set  aside  by  the  rhe^ 
oric  and  the  Ic^c  of  this  last  bat  not  least  of  Eng- 
land's great  historians. 

The  JSreiecr's  Family,  By  Mrs.  'Blum,  3%$ 
Brown'mys,  a  Tale  of  the  Ureal  Hebdliom,  By 
J.  G.  Fuller.  New-York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  1M% 
These  are  both  interesting  and  nnczce^onaUe 
books  for  the  younger  class  of  readers.  The  first 
is  a  story  of  English  life  in  the  fnmily  of  a  laice 
brewer,  while  light  was  gradually  breaking  u 
upon  his  mind,  which  led  him  finally  to  see  the 
evil  ciTorts  of  his  business.  It  is  a  wcU-wronriit 
tnlc.  Thc£roinwiy9  is  a  story  of  Sontbemfifc^ 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Florida  at  the  opening  of 
the  late  war,  and  depicts  the  stmaglos  aod  haA 
ships  which  it  cost  to  bo  loyaL  TMboQk< 
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»  popular  with  the  yomig  members  ot 


]ty  JiAB  Mjtoi.  TrnnBlated  froiD  the  French  by 
Mes.  ALrBED  Gattt.  American  News  Com. 
pBDy.  1866.  This  is  reallj  a  popular  BcientiSr 
treatise  on  the  human  body,  and  aptly  and  ingen- 
ioualy  illuBtratcB  and  cooarniB  the  Scriptnre  Jec- 
laration  that  wo  "are  fearfully  and  wonderfullj 
maije."  It  ia  an  inteoaely  interestine  book,  tht 
etudy  of  which  vonld  enlarge  the  tnowled^ 
of  most  persona  not  a  little  on  subjecta  vital 
to  hfalth,  comfort,  and  happinesa.  Would  that 
books  of  this  claea  might  crowd  out  the  sensa- 
tional and  enerreting  and  coirnpting  novel  which 
is  wasting  the  time  and  raining  the  morals  and  the 
Bonis  of  mnltitndea  1 

A  Summer  in  Lali,  OotdthaaUi:',  lAft.  Bj 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitnkt.  With  iliuBtrationB  by 
Augustus  Iluppin.  Boston:  Tioknor  iji  Fields. 
186T.  This  originally  appeared  in  Our  YoMng 
Fi^la,  It  is  a  capital  story,  with  a  good  moral. 
Our  lady  Mends  will  do  well  to  read  lU 

Tht  Oiraft  ffunltr.  By  Captain  Mathi  Reid. 
With  illustrations.  Ticknor  A  Fields.  This  Is  a 
narratiTe  of  adventure,  hair-breadth  eeeapes,  and 
eiclting  incidents  connected  with  giraffe  hunting 
in  Africa,  that  will  delight  the  young.  None  can 
tell  such  a  atory  better  than  Captua  Reid. 

Tkl  ytu  Ootptt  of  Pfactl  By  St.  Bij- 
JAUIN.  American  News  Company.  1867.  We 
can  not  get  up  any  admiration  far  books  of  this 
class,  Ab  a  political  satire  on  the  DemocraUc 
party  and  Southern  rebels,  it  may  posstes  merit, 
and  certainly,  according  to  the  publishers,  It  bas 
been  received  by  the  public  with  marked  favor 
Id  the  form  in  which  it  first  appeared.  One 
serious  objection  we  have  to  it:  ISuch  a  use  of 
Scripture  language,  BentLment,  and  character, 
seems  to  as  not  only  highly  irreverent  and  out 
of  taite,  but  decidedly  objectionable  on  higher 

E'ounde,  As  a  satire,  it  may  convnlee  with 
ughter,  and  hold  up  to  ridicule  political  per- 
Boas  and  parties,  but  it  degrades  the  Sacred  Lan- 
Kuage — the  one  vehicle  of  God's  thoughts  and 
mstructions  to  man  with  reference  to  biB  spiritual 
relations,  duties,  and  interests,  and  takes  front 
it  the  BBnctlty  and  purity  and  elevation  which 
form  one  of  the  chief  elementd  of  its  power  as 
the  religious  language  of  the  world. 

Tkt  NeiD  BiHh  ;  or,  Oie  Work  of  the  ffoli/ 
SpirU.  By  AuaTW  Philfs,  profeBsor  in  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary.  Boston :  Gould  Jc 
Lincoln.  For  sale  in  Hew-Tork  by  Oakley  &, 
Mason.  1867.  The  Brst  four  chapters  of  this 
little  work  appeared  in  the  Bibliothfea  Sacra 
during  the  past  year.  Another  chapter  is  now 
added,  and  the  whole  makes  a  neat  and  highly 
instructive  Tolnme.  The  portions  which  appeared 
In  the  BiblioUitca  attracted  attention  for  the 
clearness,  ability,  and  (reahness  with  which  this 
fundamental  subject  was  difcusscd.    This  ia  not 
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The  Statue  of  C<evr  de  Lion. — It  may  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  bas-reliefs  neceseary  to  the 
completion  of  the  pedestal  of  this  work  were 
not  filed  at  the  time  ot  its  erection.  One,  how. 
ever,  ii  now  in  its  place;  the  subject  is  the 
story  of  the  pardon  of  Bertram  de  Gnurdon  by 
Richard  on  hia  death  bed.  The  first  impresaion 
received  from  this  bronze  is  1  hat  of  regret  thai  the 
artist  (Baron  Marochetti)  ahould  have  felt  himself 
bound,  in  compliance  with  the  form  of  the  pe- 
dostal,  to  have  expanded  Icngthwiao  his  eom- 

Ksition  instead  of  having  concontrotcd  It.  We 
ve  thus,  in  consequence  of  the  (riezeliko  form 
of  the  bronze,  some  of  the  figures  so  disposed 
that  it  requires  argument  and  calculation  to  con- 
nect them  with  the  leading  incident  The  rela- 
tive situations  of  the  king  and  the  a^roupment 
of  the  prisoner  and  hia  guards  aro  not  unlike 
those  in  Cross's  famoua  picture;  bnt  this  is, of 
conree,  one  of  those  accidents  of  continual  occur- 
rence in  dilferent  versions  of  the  same  suLject 
Thoklnglieanpon  a  conch  supported  by  cushions, 
and  with  his  right  hand  raised  addresaes  de 
Gourdon,  while  the  latter  is  being  nnbouud  by 
command  of  Richard.  For  the  sake  of  better 
forms,  the  artist  has  taken  aome  liberties  with 
the  military  equipments  of  the  time.  The  ahielda 
are  too  long;  the  head-pieces  are  of  a  pattern 
long  posterior  to  the  time  (rf  Richard;  there  is 
the  two-handed  sword  of  the  time  of  Henry 
Vm. ;  and  instead  of  the  giaarme  of  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century,  the  partisan   of'a  much 

Photogropht  of  Natifmal  /"orfraih.— The  /our- 
nal  of  the  Sodety  of  Arte  informs  na  that  "  pho- 
tographs were  taken  of  no  leas  than  one  thon- 
sand  portraits  in  the  recent  exhibition  at  Soutll 
Kensington.  This  number  is  within  thirty  of 
the  entire  collection.  The  owners  of  aome  few 
portraits  objected  to  photographs  being  made, 
and  there  were  besideB  some  pictures  which, 
from  blackness  or  other  cauaes,  could  not  be 

not  exceed  three  per  cent  on  the 
ifirejgallery." 

if,  Bmtavi  DorS  has  been  cngaecd  to  lllns- 
trate  Edgiir  Allan  Pou'a  celebroteil  poem,  73* 
Baven.  The  subject  Is  precisely  in  hia  wild  and 
fantastic  vein. 

TAert  u  exhihUed  at  the  Pantheon  a  picturo  of 
the  buroing  of  the  Cathedral  at  Santiago,  in 
which  upwards  of  two  thousand  lives  were  aac- 
rificcd.  The  artist,  Mr.  Hughes,  resided  seven 
years  at  Santiago,  and  had  painted  the  portrnits 
of  many  of  the  unhappy  persons  who  perished  in 
that  awfiil  conflagration.  It  will  bo  remembered 
"latthis  event  occurred  during  the  celebration  of 
high  festival  of  the  Catholic  Church — ai  acces- 
sory to  which  the  interior  was  illuminated  with 
seven  thousand  lights,  and  fully  festooned  with 
draperies.  The  artist  has  composed  his  picture 
according  to  the  best  descriptions  of  the  catas- 
trophe, and  if  the  interior  approached  tn  its 
dimensions  those  given  in  the  canvas,  it  must 
have  baen  an  impoung  stractnre. 
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Ijainfftt    Supplemental    Catalogue    of   Ancient  I 
ScoUinh  Sfah. — Tins  noble  volume,  a  worthy  com- ! 
paniou  to  its  hlffhly-prizcd  predecessor,  has  just 
made  its  appearance,  and  we  con<;n*atulate  both  j 
the  autlior  and  the  subscribers  on  the  excellence  j 
of  the  work.     "We  propose  very  shortly  to  place  I 
before  our  readers  a  group  of  the  most  character- 
isllc,  and  also  the  most  artistic,  of  the  engraved 
examples  of  these  interesting    historical  seals, 
when  we  shall  at  the  same  time  explain  more 
fully  the  aim  and  purpose  oC  Mr.  Laing's  vol- 
ume. 

ByroiiB  Staiue, — ^Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  writes  to 
the  Morning  Star,  to  state  that  Thorwaldsen's 
statue  of  Lord  Byron,  after  lying  for  a  long  while 
in  the  vaults  oi  the  Custom-house,  has  within 
the  last  few  years  been  removed  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  the  poet  was  educated, 
and  where  it  now  stands  in  the  central  ai»le  of 
the  library.  "As  the  most  elaborate  likeness  taken 
of  the  great  poet  during  his  life,"  continues  Mr. 
Pulgrave,  "  the  statue  has  considerable  interest, 
and  the  college  did  itself  credit  by  giving  a  pub- 
lic place  to  tlio  memorial  of  its  glorious  though 
mutinous  son.  As  a  work  of  art,  I  am  afraid  it 
must  always  occasion  disappointment.  Tlie  dress 
is  of  the  usual  fancy  kind  common  in  poor  art — 
a  sort  of  unwcarablo  cross  between  that  of  a 
tourist  and  a  Lhepherdboy;  the  action  of  the 
figure,  lookin:^  up  as  if  to  catch  an  idea  which 
the  hand  is  about  to  inscribe  on  a  tablet,  would 
Kuit  Rome  sentimijntal  pastoral  versifier,  but  is 
wholly  out  of  character  for  the  impetuous  Byron. 
The  likeness  itself  is  conceived  in  accordance 
wiih  the  general  idea,  bein^  only  that  of  a  feeble 
and  smoothfaced  boy;  and  it  bears  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  numerous  well-authenticated 
portraits  which  we  possess.  One  cannr)t  be  sur- 
prised that  Byron,  as  recorded  in  the  'Life.* 
should  have  lieen  dissatisfied  with  this  work. 
An  imiHjrsonation  of  an  'Hour  of  Idleness'  but 
imperfectly  commemorates  the  versatile  and  ener- 
getic author  of  *  Childo  Harold,*  '  Manfred,*  and 
'Don  Juan.*** 

The  P/iotozincographie  Process  by  which  Sir 
Henry  James  reproduces  ordnance  maps,  and  has 
copir-d  Domciday  Book  and  other  ancient  docu- 
ments, is  to  be  employed  in  the  Lord  Clerk  Reg- 
ister's oflices  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  copying  of 
puch  h'j^al  documents  as  are  to  appear  on  the 
Register.  This  is  a  proceeding  favorable  to  ac- 
curacy ;  for  if  the  original  jmper  bo  accurate,  all 
the  copies  will  be  the  same:  there  will  be  no 
risk  of  tearing  or  blotting  the  paper,  and  the 
(■r>^:t  will  bo  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  papers 
copied  in  the  ordinary  way  by  hand. 

Micharl  Angrlo^s  Jbante.  —  A  critique,  in  the 
London  Tunes,  upon  Gustavo  Dorc's  illustrations 
of  "  The  Vision  of  Hell,"  by  Dante  Alighieri, 
asks,  "  Can  Dante  be  illustrated  ?  **  and  answers : 
"  It  was  once  done,  we  are  told,  and  with  such 
success  as  to  leave  little  chance  for  any  subse- 
quent attempt.  As  a  compliment  to  the  mind 
of  the  greatest  Italian  poet,  nature  gave  birth  to 
the  greatest  Italian  artist.  Michael  Angelo  was 
the  born  interpreter  of  Dante.  The  thought  to 
which  no  man  ever  gave  so  forcible  an  utterance 
in  words  as  Dante,  no  man  ever  so  mightily 
brought  out  of  marble,  of  color,  of  masonry,  as 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  for  a  lung  time  the  whole 


strength  of  the  artistes  band  was  employed  in 
giving  body  to  the  poet*s  fancy.  Michael  An- 
gelo was  the  first  illustrator  of  Dante.  A  mana. 
script  of  the  '  1)1  vine  Comedy*  was  his  constant 
companion.  It  lay  on  the  artist's  easel  by  day, 
it  was  thrust  under  his  bolster  by  night  On 
the  broad  margin,  as  he  read,  his  life-givinj^ 
hand  ran  in  its  own  bold  strokes.  The  impres- 
sion was  rendered  the  very  instant  it  was  re- 
ceived ;  the  spark  was  struck  as  soul  came  into 
contact  with  soul.  Throughout  the  best  years 
of  that  busy  life  there  was  hardly,  perhaps, '  one 
day  without  its  line.*  It  was,  however,  all  labor 
lost.  The  sacred  volume  passed  from  the  artist's 
into  other  hands.  It  was  sent  as  a  present  from 
one  to  another  of  the  Medici,  a  priceless  gift — 
too  valuable  for  cither  Pope  or  Grand  Duke.  It 
was  lost  to  both — lost  to  the  world.  The  ressel 
which  conveyed  it  between  Rome  and  Pisa  foun- 
dered, and  Michael  Angclo*8  'Dante*  peiished 
with  it.** 

M.  JBazin,  favorably  known  for  his  photo- 
graphic researches,  has  contrived  a  very  ingen- 
ious submarine  photographic  studio,  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  take  pnotographs  of  sunken 
ships,  rocks,  etc.  The  chamber  is  provided  with 
lens-shaped,  water-tight  windows,  and  by  means 
of  the  electric  light,  the  objects  to  be  photo- 
graphed are  highly  illuminated  M.  Basin  is 
able  to  remain  about  ten  minutes  in  his  sub- 
marine chamber,  and  lias  produced  several  dear 
and  well-defined  photr^raphic  pictures  of  objects 
at  the  groat  depth  of  three  hundred  feet. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  is  the  happy  possessor  of 
a  curiosity  of  literature  which  ought  not  to  be 
withheld  from  the  forthcoming  exhibition.  It 
consists  of  a  book  neither  written  nor  printMl, 
which  bears  the  title  "Liber  Passionis  nostri 
Jesu  Christi,  cum  characteribus  nulla  materia 
comix)sita.'*  All  the  letters  are  cut  out  of  the 
finest  vellum  and  pasted  on  blue  paper,  and  iho 
reading  is  as  easy  as  that  of  the  best  tvi>os. 
The  i>recision  with  which  these  very  small  char- 
acters are  cut  excites  unboimded  aamimtiou  for 
the  patience  of  their  author.  The  German  Em- 
peror  Rudolf  II.  is  said  to  have  offered,  in  164t\ 
the  enormous  sum  of  11,000  ducats  for  this 
curious  work  of  art.  Strangely  enough,  the 
book  bears  the  English  amis,  though  it  is  sup- 
posed never  to  have  been  in  England. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

ArchfeologijUs  have  been  thrown  into  a  state 
of  immense  excitement  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  last  week  of  an  iron  box,  filled  with 
cartularies  and  di])lomas  on  parchment,  among;  a 
pile  of  old  chests  in  the  muniment  room  of  the 
Louvre.     These  historical  treasures  bear  the 
date  of  the  thirteenth  century.    The  work  of 
deciphering  them  has  been  intrusted  to  one  of 
the  most  talented  paleographists  of  the  day,  who 
is,  moreover  a  member  of  the  Institute.    The 
most  profound  secrecy  has  been  enjoined  on  this 
erudite  gentleman,  who  luis  undertaken  to  ab- 
stain from  revealing  any  portions  of  these  docu- 
ments till  the  worK  of  ueciphering  tlie  whole 
contents  of  the  chest  is  finished.     He  has  been 
requested  to  work  as  rapidly  as  iH>8gib1ey  in  order 
that   the  curiosity  of  tho  literary  world  ^nay 
be  satisfied  in  the  shortest  time. — Paru  Corr^ 
spondejue  o/iAe  Morning  Star, 
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coverica  have  been  made  by  Professor  Ungei. 
who  bus  been  examining  certain  briclis  iroia 
the  Pyramid  of  Daahour  (3400  h.c.)  The  bricki, 
wbicb  must  have  beeo  mode  of  Ihe  Nile  mud 
Of  slimo  of  tbe  period,  have  been  found  to  con. 
tain  many  vegetable  and  animal  remains.  By 
tliis  dbcovcry  Professor  linger  makes  ns  a-' 
quaintcU  with  wild  and  cnltlvated  plants  whicli 
were  growing  in  the  pyramid-bnilding  days; 
with  fresh-wftlet shellB, fisLes,  remains oiinsectp, 
etc.,  and  a  awsrm  of  organic  bodies,  which,  foi- 
the  most  part,  «ra  represented  without  alteratioji 
in  E^ypt  at  the  present  time.  Besides  two  sorts 
of  grain  —  wheat  and  barley— he  found  TefT 
(Sragroiiit  AbytiinkaY  tbe  Field -pea  (Piiur,, 
OJTJBI*;),  the  common  ¥\ax(TA»umuata1it»inaim  j 
— the  latter  having,  in  all  probability,  been  cnl- 
tivated  m  an  article  of  fowl,  as  well  as  for  spin- 
nin;;.  The  weeds  are  of  the  familiar  kinds;  wild 
Badish  (Raphama  Raphanhtrum),  Com  ChryE 
enthemuin  {CltrytanUiemum  Kgelum),  Warwort 
Euplwrbia  Mioi'Vpia),  Mettle  -  leaved  Goosefool 
{Cnenopodiiim  tmiFatt).  bearded  Hare's-ear  (B\i- 
"' '  ■  aivlatiim),  and  the  common  Vetch 
lativa).  The  relica  of  iDanufaoturing  art 
onsistof  fragments  of  burnt  tiles,  of  pottery,  and 
a  Bimili  piece  of  twine,  Epun  of  flas  and  snecp's 
wool,  sii-nificant  of  the  advance  which  civiliza- 
tion had  made  more  than  five  thousand  years  ago. 
The  presence  of  the  chopped  straw  confirms  the 
account  of  brickmaMng  as  given  in  EioduB  and  j 
by  Herodotus.— Popafcir  Samce  Reoita. 

&p!analion  of  tHe  Origin  of  so-called  Spoa-  ' 
laneom  CoK-por.—Tit,  A.  Chauvcau  has  given 
what  appears  to  us  satisfactory  pfoof  that  there 
la  no  such  condition  as  spontaoeous  cow-pox,  and 
tliat  the  train  of  symptoms  to  which  this  term 
has  been  given,  results  from  the  ordinary  virus, 
which  has  been  introduced  through  an  unusual 
ohannel.  M.  Chauvcau  supposes  the  power  of 
the  vaccine  scab  to  be  suspended  in  the  air, 
and  in  tliia  way  to  be  introduced  into  tJie  lungs 
of  cattle.  To  try  this  experimentally,  he  in- 
jected the  matter  directly  into  the  vessels  of 
eight  homes;  in  four  animals  it  was  introduced 
into  the  blood-vessel b,  and  in  four  into  a  lym- 
phatic vessel.  The  following  were  the  results; 
In  tbe  first  series  there  wa?  no  perceptible  con- 
sequence. In  the  second,  all  but  one  allowed,  on 
the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  day.  a  fine  eruption, 
having  all  the  charactersof  what  iscatled  "spon- 
taneous horse-pox."  This,  says  the  writer,  proves 
manifestly  that  one  can  produce  what  is  called 
spontaneous  cow  or  horse-nox  at  will,  simply  by 
introducing  the  vims  into  the  lymphatics  instead 
of  into  the  blood-vessebc 

A  Nea  Magnmam  Lamp. — An  ingenions  form 
of  magnesium  lamp,  the  invention  of  Mr.  II. 
Larkin,  and  which  was  first  exhibited  at  the  I 
Boyal  Institution  a  couple  of  months  since,  was 
•hown  at  tha  soirees  or  the  British  Association 
at  Nottingham.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  ribbon 
or  wire  of  the  commoner  forms  of  magnesium  j 
lamps,  magnesium  powder  is  employed.  Hence  | 
all  machinery  is  diq)en3ed  with,  the  magnesium  i 
being  contained  in  a  reservoir,  from  a  hole  in  . 
the  bottom  of  which  it  falls  lite  sand  from  an  ' 
iMiii-glaBS.    The  powder  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  i 
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the  flame  of  a  suutH  gaa  jet,  and  b^  thia  it  is 
inflamed,  giving  ali  its  usnal  illummation.  In 
order  that  a  sumcieot  quantity  of  powder  may  bo 
employed,  and  that  the  hole  in  tbe  reservoir 
may  be  large  enough  W  allow  of  a  reguhir  flow, 
without  waste  of  magnesium,  the  latter  ia  mixed 
with  fine  sand.  The  size  of  the  aperture  is 
rcfnilaud  by  a  stop-cock.  When  it  is  desired  to 
liplit  tbe  lamp,  the  gas  is  first  turned  on,  just 
sufficiently  to  produce  a  small  jet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  which  small  jet,  being  once  kindled, 
may  be  allowed  to  bum  any  convenient  time, 
until  the  moment  the  magnesinm  light  is  re- 
quired. All  that  is  then  needed  is  to  turn  on 
the  metallic  powder,  which  instantly  descends 
and  becomes  ipnited  as  it  passes  through  the 
burning  gas.  This  action  of  turning  on  and  off 
the  metallic  powder  may  be  repented  without 

Sutting  out  the  gas,  as  olten  and  as  quickly  as 
esired;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  par- 
pose  to  which  lamps  are  applied,  an  instant  or 
an  intermittent  light  of  great  brilliancy,  suilablo 
for  signals  or  for  lighthouses,  may  be  very  sim- 
ply produced  with  certaintyofeflfect  and  without 
the  smallest  waste  of  melal  The  first  evening 
an  objection  was  made  that  the  blue  tone  of  the 
light  created  a  cold  and  somewhaf  ghastly  effect. 
On  the  second  occasion  Mr.  Larkin  remedied 
this  by  mixing  with  the  magnesium  a  cert^n 
quantity  of  nitrate  ofstrontia. — VM^  Journal  of 
uu  Socidy  of  Aria,  September. 

ZKa  Siteais  0/  (A«  Siitworm.  —  T/L  A.  B6- 
champ's  eiperiments  and  observations  on  this 
point  araof  interest.  He  states  that  the  disease 
known  aa  mirine,  ia  due  to  the  presence  in  the 
tissues  of  the  animal  of  a  number  of  dark  vibra- 
tile  corpuscles.  The  malady,  he  says,  is  not 
(xmatitutional,  it  ia  parasitit.  The  vibratiie  cor- 
puscles are  only  n  pathognomonic  sign,  and  are 
n  pathologic  condition.  The  corpusciea  are  the 
producing  canse  of  the  affection.  M.  B6champ 
atates,  that  when  the  black  spots  with  which  the 
affected  silkworms  are  covered,  are  washed  or 
lirushcd,  numbers  of  those  vibratiie  corpuscles 
are  found.  He  formulates  the  following  conclu- 
Eions;  1.  The  corpusciea  are  situate  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  egg;  the  more  the  latter  ia 
washed,  the  loss  the  quantity  of  corpuscles  bo- 
tomes.  2.  Larvas,  which  have  just  left  the  egg, 
TUay  contain  these  corpnsclei ;  but  waahing 


11  waahing  may  discover  several  of  them  on  the 
iiuter  aurface.  4.  Even  in  larvm  in  which  there 
lire  no  spots,  there  may  be  tlie  characteristic 
corpusciea  of  pebrine  on  the  surface,  but  none 
in  the  tissues.  Hence,  says  M.  B^champ,  the 
malady  is  one  derived  from  without ;  it  is  not 
like  the  corpuscles  of  pus,  cancer,  or  tubercle, 
liut  ia,  in  fact,  a  vegetable  cellule. — Vide  Compta 
Kendas,  August  13th. 

/n  a  paper  addrased  to  the  Academy  0/  Scienca, 
Firs.  PfiehoUer  and  Saint  Pierre  give  an  account 
of  a  poisonous  plant,  called  Boondoo  by  the  no- 
1  ives  of  Gaboon.  "  It  is  a  curious  fact,"  remarks 
Oahgnani,  "  that  'judgments  of  God,'  so  common 
In  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  exist,  and, for 
nught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  Enay  have  cx- 
i:<ted  for  thousands  of  years  in  Africa.  Boondoo 
is  tbe  poison  used  for  the  purpose  in  Oaboan. 


Tho  pri^onor  is  oiado  to  Bwtilow  a  doae  of  it 


to  countless  frauds,  and  we  doubt  uot  the  bUck 
gentlcTuan  intrudtud  with  Uio  ndmuustcriug  of 
Sio  drag  makes  a  (jood  thing  of  it," 

VAMETIEa 
Sponiii-fithing  tH  Crett,  —  The  main  iadDBtr; 
of  tlio  island  is  the  epougc  fishery  whioli  ia  pur- 
eoed  on  ita  coasts.  It  is  chiefly  carriud  on  by 
coTiipanionships  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  boats, 
for  mutual  support  aod  protection  The  mode  of 
operation  preparatory  to  a  divo  ia  very  peculiar 
and  iutercating.  The  diverwhose  turn  it  ia  takes 
hia  seat  OD  the  deck  of  tho  vessel,  at  cither  tho 
bow  OF  Btern,  and,  plaeiiig  by  bis  Bide  a  large 
flat  slab  of  inarblo,  weiehing  about  twenty-five 
pounils,  to  which  is  attacTied  a  rope  of  the  proper 
Icnj^th  and  thieknesa  (1}  inch),  bo  then  stripa, 
and  ia  left  by  his  componiona  to  prepare  himself. 
This  seems  to  consist  in  devoting  a  certain  lime 
to  clearing  the  passages  of  hia  lunga  by  exjieeto- 
— '■—,  and  highly  inflating  thera    afterwards; 


from  five  to  ten  minutes,  or  more,  according  to 
the  dejjth  ;  and  during  it  the  operator  is  never 
Inlcrferud  with  by  his  companions,  and  seldom 
speaks  or  is  E]Hiken  to;  he  ia  simply  watched  by 
two  of  them,  but  at  a  liltlo  distance,  and  they 
never  venture  to  urge  him  or  distract  him  in 
any  wny  (luring  tho  procees.  When  from  aonio 
gcnsation,  known  only  to  himself,  after  these  re- 

Scated  long-drawn  and  heavy  inspirations,  he 
eems  the  lilting  moment  to  have  arrived,  he 
BPizos  the  slab  of  marble,  and,  after  crossing  him- 
self and  uttering  a  prayer,  plunges  with  it  like 
a  returning  dolpliin  into  the  sea.  and  rapidly  de- 
scends. The  stone  !a  always  held  daring  the  de- 
scent directly  in  front  of  the  head,  at  arm's 
length,  and  so  as  to  otFer  as  little  resiatnnce  as 

fioswhle;  and,  by  varying  its  inclination,  it  acts 
ikewisc  oa  a  rudder,  causing  the  descent  to  bo 
more  or  less  vertical,  as  dcaircd  by  tho  diver. 
As  soon  as  he  reachea  the  bollom  ho  iilacca  tho 
itone  tinder  his  arm  to  keep  himself  (town,  and 
then  walks  about  upon  the  rock,  or  crawls  nnder 
its  ledges,  Htnffing  the  sponges  into  a  netted  hag 
with  n  hooped  mouth,  whieh  is  etrun^  round  Ilia 
neck  to  receive  (hem ;  but  he  holds  firmly  to  the 
aloDo  or  Topc  all  the  vrbilc,  as  his  safeguard  for 
returning  and  for  making  the  known  signal 
at  thu  time  bo  desires  it.  Tho  bauling 
np  ta  thus  cRected:  The  assistant  who  has 
hold  of  tlie  ro|ic  awaiting  the  signal  firat  reaehes 
down  with  both  lionda  as  tow  as  he  can,  and 


bead;  tho  second  a-tsitLint  Is  then  prepared  . 
mahc  hU  gra«p  ns  tow  down  aa  he  can  reach, and 
docs  thr  *ame ;  and  soon  tho  two  altemalelj'.  and 
by  a  futhiim  or  more  at  a  time,  and  with  great 
rajiidlty,  bring  tlic  anxious  diver  to  llio  surEice. 
A  heavy  blow  from  hia  nostrils,  to  cxp<'l  the 
water  mid  exhauiitcd  air,  intlii'ates  to  his  eom- 
rades  that  be  Is  mnscioua  and  breathes;  n  woril 
or  two  U  then  »|>"ken  by  one  of  his  c"m]imion5 
to  encourage  him  If  he  seutiis  much  di^lreineil,  aa 


5TIEg.  [Febniary, 

'  ta  often  the  case;  and  the  hearing  of  the  voice  ia 
said  by  tliem  to  be  a  great  support  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  great<:at  state  of  eihauBtion.  A 
few  seconds'  rest  at  tho  surface,  and  then  tha 
diver  returns  into  the  boat  to  recover,  ganerally 
putting  on  an  under  garment  or  jacket,  to  *a^t 
the  restoration  of  the  animal  beat  he  baa  loat, 
and  to  prevent  the  losa  of  raoro  by  tho  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  water  from  his  body. — Captan 
Spralt'i  '•  Tranelt  ia  Vnie." 

Hamlet. — An  interesting  letter  appeared  in  the 
last  number  oi  Noltt  and  Queria,  with  refeme* 
to  a  passace  >n  "Hamlet,"  in  the  great  acene  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  his  mother,  where,  accord, 
ing  to  the  early  quartca,  revised,  and  greatly 
altered  and  enlarged,  by  the  poet  himael^  wo  f^"fl 


aU  KDH  doth  aa^ 


Thu  1(41;  Is  put  oa.    R 


This  reading  is  followed  in  the  Oloba  edition,  the 
gap  being  evidently  an  error  of  the  press  la  the 
early  quartoa,  which  can  be  only  conjectnrmllj 
amended.  Malone  thought  tho  reading  should  be 
— "  And  either  rurb  the  devil,"  etc  Pope  and 
Warburton  read — "And  BuuCcrt  «>«  tbo  devil ; ' 
and  Mr.  Stounton — "  And  matter*  the  devil," 
to  which  ha  appended  the  note:  "The  qnmrtoa 
ISM  and  1B08  present  this  line, '  And  ettfaar  tho 
devill,'  etc  ;  the  after  one  reads  aa  above,  which, 
it  affords  sense,  though  destructive  to  the 
tre,  we  retain,  not,  however,  without  acknowl- 
eilging  a  preference  for  Halona's  conjecture, '  And 
■-tlier  curi  the  devil,'  etc."  The  correapondent 
Kotet  ami  Qneria,  however  (who  rigna  "  F,," 
and  writes  from  Javcmesa),  would  hava  the  pwf- 
ago  run: 


Fie  quotes  some  examples  of  ShakeapecraFi  lua 
of  tho  verb  "to  house,"  and  reuwrlm  tbat  the 
vident  meaning  of  the  passage  ia  to  ahow  tbat 
labitwill  either  strengthen  or  expel  Hh  evUput 
if  our  nature.  "  Tlie  suggested  words, '  master ' 
or  'curb,'"  lie  absences,  "carry  no  force, and  are 
littlo  better  than  tautologv,  since  to  >  curb '  or  to 
'  Tnustor '  an  opponent  is  a'bout  tho  aame  thing  aa 
throwing  him  out,' "  The  new  reading  ^ipaara 
)  us  a  very  good  one ;  but,  of  course,  it  la  umply 
guess  in  the  dark,  though  "  F."  writes  aboat  it 
itb  tlie  nbi=c>lute  confidence  of  all  annotators. — 
LoniUin  Steica. 

Frte  fJbrartt  of  IMmi,  Manehaler. — In  18B7 
the  Manchester  Municipal  Council  resolved  to 
o]ien  branch  free  libraries  Ihroushout  the  city, 
[ii  accordance  with  thia  resolve,  Ilulme  woa  aa- 
lecteil  aa  n  centro  for  one  of  tJio  brancbea.  A 
dWL'lling  boiLsv  was  iiii'ud,  and  with  a  iibrarv  c^ 
AiiOO  vuU.  the  Conncit  commenced  operationa. 
The  sclieme  was  imnicdiately  crowned  with  bdo- 
ecas,  the  itsaa  uf  volumes  for  the  year  beinp 
ii<).<Xi'>,  or  at  tlie  rata  of  31G  per  luy.  Bine* 
that  period  there  has  been  ft  rajiid  but  ateadj  1» 
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croaae  in  the  ninnber  of  Tolnmes  issued,  for  in 
1862  (the  fifth  year  of  its  establishments  it  is- 
Bued  volumes  at  the  rate  of  306  per  aay,  or 
91,000  for  the  year,  and  in  1865  at  the  rate  of 
818  per  day,  or  96,000  during  the  year.  The 
library  has  in  the  mean  time  been  provided  with 
additional  books,  which  now  number  nearly 
10,000,  and  comprise  all  the  ingredients  of  a 
standard  library,  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  col- 
lection being  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
printed  in  embossed  characters  for  the  use  of  the 
bHnd.  It  may,  in  conclusion,  be  stated  that  the 
success  of  the  scheme  has  far  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  has  necessitated  the 
erection  of  the  new  building,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£3600. 

The  Indian  Portugeza^  a  Portuguese  journal 
published  in  Goa,  states  that  great  excitement 
has  been  caused  among  the  Jews  in  Bombay  by 
the  publication  by  their  Pontiff,  H.  B.  Kx)yn, 
"  member  of  the  family  of  Aaron,"  who  had  lately 
come  to  Bombay  from  Jerusalem,  of  a  pamphlet 
under  the  title  '*  The  Voice  of  the  Vigilant,^'  the 
object  of  which  "  Voice  "  is  to  persuade  the  Jews 
that  it  is  dseless  waiting  longer  for  the  promised 
Messiah,  as  the  Messiah  was  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
•'  whoso  doctrines  have  been  spread  all  over  the 
world  without  sword  or  force." 

A  book  is  about  to  be  published  by  Didier,  of 
Paris,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  political  and  literary  worlds.  It  is  the 
*'  Political  Correspondence  "  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  at  Tnrin,  who,  after  Novara, 
saved  at  the  same  time  the  national  independence 
and  the  constitutional  liberty  of  his  country,  and 
who,  with  Count  Cavour,  was  the  chief  author  of 
the  emancipation  of  Italy — the  Marquis  Massimo 
d'Azeglio.  His  correspondence,  written  in  French, 
embraces  the  important  period  of  Italian  regen- 
eration, from  1847  to  1865. 

Percy^a  Reliqua, — ^The  Early  English  Text 
Society  has  paid  liberally  for  the  loan  of  the  orig- 
inal manuscript  from  which  Bishop  Percy  com- 
piled his  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry.  It  is  an  old 
folio  manuscript  book  containing  one  hundred  and 
ninety-sixty  pieces  (poems,  songs,  and  metrical 
romances,  and  some  fragments),  m  nearly  40,000 
lines,  written- in  the  hand  of  James  the  First's 
reign.  Bishop  Percy  printed  only  a  portion  of 
these  manuscripts,  and  took  great  liberties  with 
the  text.  The  Society  pays  £160  for  six  months' 
loan,  with  permission  to  copy  and  publish  this 
very  curious  and  valuable  collection.  It  is  in- 
tended to  put  the  whole  of  it  into  type  without 
delay.  The  copying  and  printing  will  cost  £350, 
other  expenses  £100  more,  making,  with  the  £160 
paid  to  the  Bishop's  descendants  for  the  lean,  a 
sum  of  £600,  which  wiir  be  fully  reimbursed,  no 
doubt,  by  the  sale  of  the  work. 

Tke  Exhibition  of  1867.— We  hear  from  Paris 
that  rapid  progress  is  making  with  the  works 
for  the  grand  Universal  Exnibition  of  1867. 
Some  parts  of  the  huge  building  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  in  which  the  display  is  to  be  held,  are 
finished.  Some  idea  of  its  magnitude  may  be 
inferred  from  the  dimensions  of  the  outer  gal- 
lery, or  grand  nef  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  width,  and  eighty  in  heij^ht. 
Thus  it  will  be  the  most  spacious  exhibition 


court  ever  constructed,  and  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  it  has  room  enough  for  all  the 
machinery  and  processes  which  manufactures 
may  desire  to  exhibit.  Within  this  great  gal- 
lery are  the  other  galleries  or  zones,  ranged  con- 
centrically round  the  centre  of  the  ground, 
which  will  be  laid  out  as  a  garden.  The  gal- 
lery intended  for  the  Fine  Arts  will  be  of  ample 
dimensions,  and  near  it  will  be  a  smaller  one,  in 
which  the  History  of  Labor  is  to  be  illustrated 
by  an  exhibition  of  tools,  machines,  and  imple- 
ments, ancient  and  modern.  This  part  of  the 
show  will  be  as  interesting  to  the  antiquary  as 
to  the  artisan,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  even 
ordinary  siffht-seers  will  be  able,  by  comparing 
the  tools  of  the  middle  ages  with  those  of  the 
present  day,  to  form  a  notion  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  appliances  of  labor.  For  exhibiting 
ecclesiastical  furniture,  a  church  has  been  built, 
in  which  the  articles  will  appear  with  proper 
effect;  'and  as  the  Sultan  is  expected  to  visit  the 
exhibition,  a  kiosk  is  to  be  erected  /or  his  espe- 
cial use.  The  supply  of  water  will  be  ample 
enough  for  cascades  and  fountains,  for  the  steam 
engines  and  hydraulic  machines,  and  for  drink- 
ing purposes ;  and  in  one  comer  of  the  eround 
considerable  spaces  are  to  be  prepared  for  the 
exhibition  of  progress  in  horticulture  and  in 
pisciculture.  WhSe  such  are  the  preparations, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  number  of 
intending  exhibitors  is  already  more  than  ten 
thousand;  but  probably  some  of  these  will  be 
disappointed,  as  the  commissioners  of  the  ex- 
hition  have  resolved  to  be  strict  in  their  ad- 
mission of  articles  for  show.  ■ 

One  very  important  class  in  the  exhibition 
series  will  be  tbat  which  is  to  illustrate  ''the 
improvement  of  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  the  population.'*  This  class  will  comprehend 
seven  subdivisions,  an  enumeration  of  which 
will  give  an  idea  of  its  nature  and  scope :  "  Ma- 
terials and  methods  of  infant  education ;  books 
and  materials  for  adult  education;  furniture, 
clothing,  and  food,  combining  utility  with  cheap- 
ness; popular  costumes  of  various  countries; 
specimens  of  cheap,  convenient,  and  healthy 
houses;  productions  of  all  kinds  manufactured 
by  workingmen,  having  their  own  shop,  and 
assisted  only  by  their  own  family  or  one 
apprentice,  together  with  the  tools  and  methods 
employed  by  those  little  masters." '  It  is  easy  to 
foresee  that  this  will  not  be  by  any  means  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition. 

Besides  all  this,  ,the  Imperial  Commission 
have  announced  that  they  offer  ten  prizes  of 
£400  each,  "  in  favor  of  the  persons,  establish- 
ments, or  localities  which,  by  a  special  organiza- 
tion, or  special  institutions,  have  developed  a 
spirit  of  harmony  among  all  those  tiooperating 
in  the  same  work,  and  have  provided  for  the 
material,  moral  and  intellectual  well-being  of  the 
workmen."  In  other  words,  any  tradesman  or 
manufacturer  who  has  striven  to  do  the  best  for 
his  "hands  "  as  well  as  for  himself,  may  become 
a  competitor  for  one  of  these  prizes.  And  in 
order  to  reward  any  "  person  or  establishment 
distinguished  under  this  head  by  a  very  excep- 
tionable superiority,"  there  is  to  be  one  grand 
prize  of  100,000  francs  — £4000.— CAa??i6<T«'» 
Journal, 
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Drabrtlla*  in  1178. — Tliose  who  walk  alway? 
carry  en  umbrella,  nhich  is  so  exceedingly  use 
[a\  that  I  wonder  the  i>copla  in  Loniloa  do  noi 
adupt  it ;  capednlly  as  it  ia  so  mach  mora  tlit 
fnahion  for  the  better  sort  to  walk  there  thao  in 
Paris,  where  nohody  makes  use  of  their  legs  but 
-  from  necessity.  These  umbrellas  are  wonder- 
fully cod  venieut  for  the  French  beaux,  whom  1 
have  frequently  seen  rambling  alone  on  tiji-toe  iii 
the  hardest  showers  of  rain,  without  disorderinir 
a  hair  of  their  loupai. — Sir  O.  Collier't  Tour  it, 

Mr.  JVant  K  JVorton,  of  the  Meramtile  Li- 
brary, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  states  that  there  ' 
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Bcript  which  contains  eo  much  that  is  interesting: 
and  valuable  as  a  contribulion  to  American  his- 
tory, that,  by  the  advice  of  many  of  those  besi 
able  to  jud^e  of  the  matter,  he  is  induced  to  issue 
it  in  a  email  edition,  that  it  may  thus  reach  tliose 
who  would  bo  clad  to  possess  it.    The  volume  in 

SiestioD  is  entitled  asfollaws:  "Jonrnalbeptby 
ugh  Rnlay,  Surveyor  of  the  Post  Koads  on  the 
Continent  of  North  America,  during  his  Survey 
of  the  Post'Ofilces  between  Falmouth  and  Caacu 
Bay  in  the  Province  ol  Massacbiisetta,  and  Ba- 
vannoh,  Geoi^ia;  begun  the  18th  September, 
1773,  and  ended  aeth  Jnno,  1774,"  Tho  mnnu- 
script  la  iu  eighty-four  pat-os  amall  octavo,  close- 
ly and  neatly  written,  and  illustrated  by  llircc 
maps.  The  joumoy  wna  performed  chiefly  on 
borseback,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  throui;h 
a  wild  and  unsettled  region.  As  perhaps  the 
last  official  eiamioation  of  Iho  country  on  tho 

SarC  of  the  British  Government  prior  to  the  Kevo- 
ition.  which  commenced  only  a  year  later,  this 
work  is  thought  to  possess  peculiar  value.  There 
•re  notes  and  remarks  of  the  author  on  the  grow- 
ing disaffection  of  the  Inhabitants.  Ilia  topo- 
ffrapliical  descriptions  of  tlio  country  are  said  to 
be  graphic,  and  bis  criticisms  on  people  and  in- 
cidents ori^inul.  It  is  proposed  to  print  one  hun- 
dred and  lirty  copies  of  the  work,  which  will 
make  about  one  hundred  pagea,  in  emnll  quarto 
Ibrm.  on  the  finest  paper,  anil  in  the  best  style 
of  typt^raiJiy ;  to  be  published  about  Decem- 
ber ISth.    The  work  will  be  illustrated  by  lilho- 

n  of  tho  fans 
is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  exceedingly  simple 
and  ingenioua.    About  nine  or  ten  inches  of  the 

Ijuinatalk  of  a  bamboo  issplttdown  to  the  joint 
nto  sixty  or  seventy  aegiuenta.  Owin^  to  the 
grain  of  tlie  cano  being  perfectly  straignt,  ench 
of  these  filaments  is  of  uniform  thickness.  Thoy 
aro  tlicD  disposed  so  as  to  radiate  from  the  joint, 
and  are  kept  in  their  position  by  &  strong  pack- 
thread, which,  interlacing  tliem  atwut  two  inches 
abovo  tho  centre  from  which  they  spring,  is  fast- 
ened to  the  ends  of  a  diminutive  bow  of  bamboo. 
This,  passed  llirough  a  hole  in  the  knot  in  pre- 
cisely tho  same  manner  as  the  bow  of  a  cross- 
bow, is  fixed  into  tlie  stock,  and  ia  of  suSicient 
strength  to  keep  tho  packthread  tight,  and  con- 
sequently to  retain  Iho  ribs  of  the  fan  in  a  stmiglit 
line.  The  plain  bamboo  below  the  joint  forma 
tlie  handle,  which  is  six  or  seven  inches  long. 
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cuttingltto  the  proper  form,  and  bindine  it  with 
a  hcra,  also  of  pniicr.  Probably  no  oucr  con- 
struction would  so  completely  combine  strength, 
lightncsa,  nud  elasticity. 

A'aiioHoi  Slaim  Nttiiigaiiim  Ctimpany.  —  la 
view  of  the  large  number  of  persons  who  antid' 
pate  a  visit  tu  Furope  in  the  coming  season 
to  see  tho  wonders  of  the  great  Fxposilion  in 
Paris,  with  excursions  lo  oUicr  portions  of  the 
Old  World,  we  sliall  bo  glad  to  do  a  good  sccrice 
to  many  of  our  friends,  especially  to  cler^men 
and  tlieir  fsmiiica,  by  inviting  their  attention  to 
tiic  noble  line  of  steamships,  whose  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  tliis  notice.    The  line  is  composed 


as  Btrong-aa  iron  and  woodcan  makethem.  They 
aro  well  fitted  up,  with  spacious  state  rooms  and 
saSoon  comforts,  are  commanded  by  experienced 
captains,  and  have  a  snrgcoo  On  board.  The  price 
of  tickets  to  Liverpool  is  low  and  reasonable.  Fn 
particulars  wo  refer  to  a  full  pogo  among  the  ad- 
vertisements in  this  number  of  Tb>  Eclictic. 
Many  of  our  friends  have  takea  passage  in  this 
line  of  ships,  with  comfort  and  satisbctioa. 
F.  W.  G.  Hnrst,  Esq.,  No.  07  Broadway,  New- 
York,  is  the  gentlemanly  manager.  A  sup  aoili 
every  Saturday  at  noon  for  LiverpooL 

Eclectic  Volmiia.—Thf,  long  series  of  volumes 
of  Tui  EclECTlc,  now  more  thnn  twenty  years, 
and  numbering  sixty-seven  volumes,  render  it  on 
escccdiiigly  valnable  addition  (o  any  well-sdect- 
ed  library.  Klnny  of  our  friends  are  careAil  toflll 
out  their  sets  and  have  (hem  hound  for  prcser- 
ration.  In  moat  cases  we  con  furnish  back  num- 
Liers  for  several  yesra  where  numbers  have  been 
lost  We  shall  be  glad  to  help  our  friends  com- 
plete their  sets  as  far  as  possible.  We  have  sets 
of  volumes  of  three  orfcur  years  continuously, 
neatly  bound,  at  a  low  figure,  which  we  can  fiir- 


eiodus  to  the  Old  World  this  b< 
to  view  (he  wonders  of  tlie  great  Expoaitlon  in 
Paris  and  make  the  tour  of  the  conUnent.  Young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  derive  important  advant*- 
i^  in  completing  and  polishing  their  school.dar 
■ducation.  end  add  rich  stores  of  historia  kooiri- 
idge  and  the  graces  of  conversational  accom- 
plishments, by  foreign  travel,  it  well  arranged 
and  conducted.  But  full  half  of  these  advanta- 
ges are  often  lost  by  not  knowing  how  to  traveL 
Vonng  ladies  and  gentlemen  need  an  Inatroctor 
in  their  travels  rather  more  thao  iti  atadies  ■( 
home.  Europe  is  n  great  lesson,  and  well  woitii 
csrefal  study.  Parents  often  taka  their  fami- 
es  abroad  on  excursions  of  mere  flight  anninj, 
'itiiout  any  well-digested  plan  of  study  and  im- 
provement, end  thus  lose  much  in  tho  edacaluif 
if  their  sons  and  daughters.  If  among  our  nod- 
rs  any  family  of  3-ouiig  ladies  are  going  abroad 
this  season,  and  need  a  competent  lady  of  rips 
judgment,  polished  manners,  and  ampfe  intaut 
^'cnce  as  a  guide  and  instrnctrcss.  we  can  inform 
tliem  of  sueh  a  lady,  and  will  give  bor  nama  nd 


address  if  deurcd. 
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STRAUSS,  RENAN,  AND  "ECCE  HOMO."* 

It  was  ea'iA  a  great  many  centuries 
ago,  and  in  a  book  of  very  high  author- 
ity, that  one  result  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  into  the  world  would  be  "that 
the  thou<r|its  of  many  lieai'ts  should  be 
revealed."  And  though  eucb  a  result  is 
not  without  its  parallels  and  analogies  in 
other  tases,  there  is  no  other  case  in  which 
eitlier  the  disclosures  of  men's  characters 
have  been  so  Bcarehing  and  profound,  or 
in  which  the  effect  has  been  bo  certainly 
repeated  whenever  a  fresh  interest  has 
been  awakened  in  the  person  and  history 
of  the  great  Teacher,  The  consequence 
is  that  no  epochs  are  better  adapted  for 
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taking  g  review  of  the  state  of  religions 
opinion  than  those  in  which  popular  at- 
tention has  been  strongly  fixed  upon  the 
"  Life  of  Christ"  With  other  religious 
questions  it  is  possible  to  fence  and  play, 
and  act  a  part,  whether  in  defence  or  op- 
position, as  the  case  may  be  ;  feeling  all 
the  time,  with  the  mediaival  dispubinl, 
how  easy  it  might  be  to  shift  one's 
ground  and  take  ap  the  brief  for  the 
other  side.  But  this  question  is  too 
closely  intertwined  with  men's  personal 
feelings  and  hopes  for  that.  It  is  no 
matter  of  gladiatorial  display.  It  is  a 
matter  of  life,  and  death.  And,  there- 
fore, interesting  as  it  may  always  be, 
even  at  times  when  men  are  following 
each  other  like  a  floclc  of  sheep  along 
some  narrow  path  of  dogma,  to  try  and 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  dogma 
wliich  unlocks  the  history  of  their  period, 
that  interest  culminates  at  tjmes  when 
the  life  of  Jesus  is  in  question — when 
men  are  thoroughly  alive,  and  thoroughly 
in  earnest ;  when  reserve  and  retiuenoe 
are  broken  through ;  and  when  the 
books,  reviews,  and  pamphlets  of  any 
one  year  may  easUy  offer  (as  it  vere,. 
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in  section)  a  complete  conspectas  of  all 
the  main  lines  of  contemporary  thought. 

Such  a  period,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
is  our  own.  Never  since  the  time  of  the 
Reformation — never,  one  might  almost 
say,  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles — has 
a  more  earnest  attention  been  paid  to  the 
life  of  Jesus  than  at  the  present  moment. 
There  have  been  controversies  without 
number  as  to  His  nature,  confusions  with- 
out end  as  to  His  doctrine,  conflicts  in- 
terminable about  His  Church,  but  to  the 
j)resent  generation  (strange  to  say)  seems 
to  have  been  bequeathed  the  task  of  ar- 
ranging in  an  intelligible  form  the  facts 
of  His  j)urely  human  history.  The  rea- 
son probably  is,  that  never  before  have 
systems  of  belief,  foreign,  yet  analogous, 
to  Cliristianity  been  so  clearly  understood, 
or  so  much  vigorous  intelligence  been  di- 
verted from  ])olicy  and  war  to  a  critical 
handling  of  classical,  and  still  more  of 
Oriental,  modes  of  thought.  Thus  the 
desire  of  understanding  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  and  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing that  desire,  seem  to  have  presented 
themselves  simultaneously :  and  the  im- 
patience of  mankind  will  bear  no  com- 
promise, and  take  no  refusal,  until  the- 
ologians have  fairly  girded  themselves  to 
the  task  of  presenting  the  human  life  of 
Jesus  in  some  strictly  historical  shape. 

The  diiliculty  of  this  task  is  probably  least 
understood  by  those  who  most  loudly 
make  the  demand.  Were  an  invasion  of 
England  to  shatter  at  one  blow  the  frame- 
work ot  the  State,  to  destroy  the  metropolis, 
and  involve  in  common  ruin  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country, 
it  is  not  likely  that  for  the  next  thirty  or 
forty  years,  at  least,  much  literary  activ- 
ity would  be  disj)layed,  or  any  work  be 
bequeathed  to  posterity  except  writings 
intended  for  an  immediate  practical  pur- 
pose. But  if  by  chance  some  fragment 
or  offshoot  of  the  National  Church  had 
vigor  enough  to  outlive  the  catastroj)he, 
its  first  energies  would  be  devoted  to  co]- 
lecling  the  memorials  ol  its  earlier  and 
more  trancjuil  days,  and  especially  to 
forming  into  a  sort  of  canon  for  fu- 
ture reference  all  the  writings  which 
a  hasty  criticism  could  select  as  the 
genuine  relics  of  its  first  founders.  In 
fact,  no  course  at  such  a  time  could 
be  more  consonant  to  sound  sense  and 
fiirople  fidelity.     But   the    crisis  which 


we  have  unppoBed  was  far  exceeded  in 
severity    by  that   fearful    crash    which 
ruined  the  Jewish  State,  destroyed  the 
Temple,   and   scattered  the   population 
of  Judasa,  not  very  long  after  the  first 
pi-eacliing  of  the  Gospel     For  the  small 
geogi-aphical  scale  of  Palestine — a  coun- 
try aboat  as  large  as  Wales — rendered 
the  calamity  more  intense  by  concentrat- 
ing it  in  that  narrow  area,  and  the  fnri- 
ous  passions  that  blazed  out  at  the  revolt 
would  not  for  a  long  time  cool  down  to 
the  temperature  of  literary  composition. 
Moreover,  in  this  case,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  sown  broadcast  over  the 
world.    Every  slave-market  in  three  con- 
tinents was  full  of  them.     And  although 
it  is  true  that  these  outcasts  would  fii^.d 
synagogues  and  settled  communities  of 
Jews  wherever  they  went,  still,  the  blow 
having  crushed  the  political  and  religious 
hopes  of  all  alike — with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  Christian  sect — it  is  likely  that 
the  only  efforts  of  the  pen  which  would 
be  lefl  from  this  epoch  would  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  Jewish  and  Christian  collec- 
tions of  existing  traditions,  witli  occa- 
sional reflective  attempts  to  find  a  key  to 
the  terrible  events  of  the  past ;  and,*  on 
the  other,  fugitive  pieces  of  a  hortatory 
or  polemical  character.     Now  this  is  ex- 
actly what  we  do  find.    The  Mishna  and 
the  New  Testament  are  the  collection  of 
traditions,  written  or  otherwise.     Jose- 
])hu8'8    History    at    Rome,    St.    John's 
Gospel   at  Ephesus,   and  prolfkbly  the 
fourth  Book  of  Esdras  in  the  far  Blast, 
are  works  of  reflection,  searches  for  the 
key  to  the  past.     And  the  remains  of 
apostolical  fathers  and  of  Judasognosdo 
heretics  are  specimens  of  pieces  inspired 
by  a  special  purpose,  and  singularly  bar- 
ren of  any  important  historical  materials. 
When  we  add  to  all  this  the  ftuA  that^ 
just  at  this  period  of  the .  world,  amid 
the  slow  but  sure  advance  of  universd 
decrepitude  and  decay,  the  most  singular 
rage  had  seized  mankind  for  pseudony- 
mous composition,  we  have  sidd  enough 
to  indicate  that  the   historian   of  those 
times  inust  walk  warily,  and  be  prepared 
to  forego  too  hasty  generalizations,  and 
that  the  demand  for  a  prompt  and  unim- 
peachable account  of  all  that  Jesns  and 
llis  Apostles  did  and  said  is  made  in 
profound  ignorance  of  the  real  oondi- 
tions  of  tlie  problenL 
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Still,  men  are  always  to  bo  fonndy 
armed  with  more  or  less  of  learning 
and  critical  acumen,  who  will  be  pre- 
pared straightway  to  give  an  answer  to 
the  most  impossible  questions.  To  them 
patience  seems  no  scientific  virtue  at  all. 
And  when  they  have  lit  upon  some 
plausible  solution  of  their  problem,  open 
at  a  hundred  points  to  fatal  assaults,  dis- 
daining to  hold  it  as  a  mere  hypothesis, 
rough-hewn  for  after  rectification,  they 
must  needs  impose  it  upon  the  world  as 
the  one  and  only  possible  key  to  the 
whole  question.  In  a  word,  they  dog- 
matize. And  strongly  as  both  of  them 
would  repudiate  the  charge,  we  are  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  fix  upon  M.  Renan  as 
well  as  upon  Herr  Strauss  this  odious  im- 
putation of  dogmatism.  If  it  is  dogmatism 
to  found  one's  whole  argument  upon  an 
ipse  dixit,  if  it  is  dogmatism  to  state  bold- 
ly as  an  axiom  what  is  so  far  from  being 
self-evident  that  it  is  denied  by  the  whole 
opposing  party,  and  if  it  is  dogmatism  to 
select  for  this  axiom  the  very  point  which, 
clothed  in  other  words,  is  the  proposi- 
tion to  be  proved,  then  MM.  Renan  and 
Strauss  are  dogmatists.  For  while  the 
very  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  Jesus 
was  a  superhuman  personage  or  not, 
both  of  these  writers  lay  it  down  as 
the  firat  postulate  in  their  argument 
that  no  superhuman  hypothesis  is  ad- 
missible. Their  argument,  therefore, 
becomes  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
vicious  circle.  The  Gospels  are  untrust- 
worthy, because  they  record  miracles; 
and  no  miracles  ai*e  credible,  because  the 
books  that  record  them  are  unti-ust- 
worthy.*    It  is  wonderful  that  men  of 

*  Comparo,  for  instance,  the  following  passages : 
(1.)  '*!So  long  as  the  Gospels  are  regarded  as 
liistorical  sources,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
so  long  a  historical  view  of  the  life  of  Je-us  is 
impossible  " — (Strattss.  p.  4m);  for  **  historical  in- 
quiry refuses  absolutely  to  recognize  any  where  any 
such  tiling  "  as  a  njiraclc— (P.  Uft.)  (2.)  *'  lu 
the  |jei-son  and  work  of  Jesus  nothing  super- 
natural happened  ;  ...  for  thus  much  we  can 
soon  discover  about  our  Gospels,  that  neither  all 
nor  any  of  them  display  such  historical  trustworthi- 
ness as  to  compel  our  reason  to  Uie  acceptance  of 
a  miracle."— (!'.  15.) 

Similarly  M.  Renan:  (1.)  **The  first  twelve 
chapters  of  Acts  are  a  tissue  of  miracles.  Now, 
an  absolute  rule  of  criticism  is,  to  all»w  no  place 
in  histoncal  narration  to  miracles." — (i*.  43.) 
(2.)  **  Show  me  a  specimen  of  these  things,  and  I 
will  admit  them 1h*i  omu  probandt  in  sci- 
ence rests  with  those  who  allege  a  fact. " — (F.  45.) 


80  mnoh  ability  should  be  guilty  of  such 
false  logic,  and  should  at  this  time  of  ■ 
day  be  beguiled  by  the  threadbare  soph- 
ism of  Hume,  of  which  Strauss  thinks  so 
highly  as  to  say.:  '*  Hume^s  treatment  of 
miracles  is  so  universally  convincing,  that 
by  it  the  matter  may  be  eonsidei^ed  as 
virtually  settled."— (P.  148.)  Yet  Hume's 
celebrated  argument  is  a  mere  petitio  prin* 
cipii.  All  experience  [that  is^  for  the  most 
part,  testimony  of  others]  being  against 
miracles,  it  is  more  likely  that  testimony 
should  bo  false  than  that  miracles  should 
be  true.  Which  is  the  same  thinor  as 
saying,  "All  experience  bemg  against 
Atlantic  cables,  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  Messrs.  Glasse  and  Field  are  play- 
ing upon  our  credulity  than  that  the 
cable  should  be  laid."  The  reply. of 
course  is,  But  the  cable  is  laid,  for  we 
have  the  results  in  our  hands  :  and  your 
argument  from  "  experience  "  is  good  for 
nothing,  for  unless  it  carefully  keeps  the 
experience  of  Messrs.  Glasse  and  Field 
out  of  sight,  it  is  inconclusive  ;  and  if  it 
does,  it  amounts  to  saying,  "  The  experi- 
ence of  all,  except  those  who  /lave  had 
the  experience,  is  against  Atlantic  tele- 
graphs." Just  so  the  Christian  apologist 
may  reply :  "  Your  argument  against  mirr 
acles  is  futile :  for  not  only  are- results  in 
our  hands,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  ac- 
counted for,  but  the  '  experience '  you  ap- 
peal to  begins  by  excluding  the  experi- 
ence of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Joiin, 
and  then  of  course  the  desired  conclusion 
follows  of  itself  "* 

It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  if  these 
books  of  MM  Strauss  and  Renan  are  to 
receive  that  estimation  which  is,  in  some 
respects,  justly  due  to  them,  they  must  be 
taken  apait  from  the  ridiculous  premise 
on  which  they  are  professedly  based,  and 
judged  with  as  little  reference  to  it  as 
possible.  The  childish  simplicity  must 
be  forgiven  of  such  passages  as  these: 
''By  miracles  like  that  of  feeding  the 
multitudes,  etc.,  natural  science  would  be 

*  The  suhject  of  Miracles  has  recently  hccn 
handled  with  extmordinary  acuteness  and  force 
of  reasoning  by  the  Uev,  Mr.  Mozley,  in  hi« 
Bampton  Lectures  for  last  year.  We  know  of 
nothing  more  able  or  more  eloquent  in  oar  tlio- 
ological  literature,  and  we  would  especially  point 
out  the  Fourth  Discourse,  in  which  the  writer 
proves  that  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  miracles 
is  identical  with,  and  inseparable  from,  a  belief  la 
a  persooal  God. 
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razed  to  its  foundations." — {Stravss^  p.  39) 
—(that  it  would  be  much  put  out  by  a 
«//>tff-natural  event  we  should  quite  ex- 
pect); and  "if  Jesus  had  not  become 
transformed  by  legend,  He  would  be  an 
wiique phenomenon  in  history" — {Renan,  Vie 
de  J.,  p.  46.) — (which  is  precisely  what 
Christians  maintain  Him  to  have  been). 
The  prerogative  of  the  Almighty  to  ad- 
dress men  through  the  senses,  if  it  should 
seem  good  to  Him  to  do  so,  must  be  dog- 
matically reaffirmed  (for  one  piece  of  dog- 
matism is  just  as  good  as  another) ;  and 
these  works  must  be  studied,  not  for 
their  arbitrary  marshalling  of  texts  in 
parody  of  the  simple  and  noble  de- 
lineation of  Christ's  life  in  the  Gospels, 
but  for  their  valuable  aid  towards  re- 
alizing the  hufyian  side  in  His  being, 
who  was  (under  every  hypothesis)  '*  very 
man "  ;  and  especially  for  their  meri- 
torious contributions  towards  setting  it 
in  an  intelligible  framework,  and  point- 
ing out  those  nearer  links  of  connection 
with  previous  and  sub.sequent  history 
which  alone  were  wanting  to  substantiate 
the  Christology  of  the  Church.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Catholic 
doctrine  has  ever  affirmed  that  Christ 
was  a  link  i?i  history,  not  out  of  it:  a 
link  heated  to  whiteness,  it  may  Im?,  and 
imparting  that  heat,  but  a  link  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  materials,  and  occumng 
in  the  same  historical  order,  as  the  rest — 
"peifect  man,"  and  coming  "  in  the  ful- 
ness of  times."  And,  therefore,  when 
writers,  such  as  those  in  question,  take 
much  pains  to  disj)lay  the  prej)aration 
of  the  world  for  Christianity,  and  the 
strangely  inflammable  state  of  the  ma- 
terials which  it  enkindled,  they  may  per- 
haps do  so  with  no  more  kindly  intention 
than  to  suggest  how  little  wonderful  was 
the  conflagration  that  ensued  ;  buit  they 
are  nevertheless  unconsciously  doing  the 
Church's  work.  It  is  not  their  aflirma- 
tions,  but  their  negations  which  she  re- 
pudiates. And  she  can  well  afford  to  re- 
ceive, with  full  acknpwledgments,  all  that 
they  bring ;  for  the  convictions  by  which 
Christians  lay  hold  of  the  Divine  side  of 
the  question,  and  put  themselves  into 
personal  relationship  with  Christ,  are  of 
another  order  altogether,  and  are  but  lit- 
tle afiected  by  negative  criticism. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  disentangling  pro- 
found and  intricate  problems,  everything 


depends  on  the  quarter  from  which  they 
are  approached.  The  solar  aystem,  so 
long  as  it  was  viewed  from  the  oarth  as 
a  centre,  was  an  inextricable  web  of  con- 
fusion ;  but  directly  a  standing^point  for 
the  imagination  was  found  in  the  aun, 
everything  fell  at  once  into  its  right 
place.  In  so  complex  and  subtle  a  ques- 
tion as  that  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
this  is  still  more  surely  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess. The  question  is  one  which  ad- 
dresses neither  the  reason  alone,  nor  the 
imagination  alone,  nor  the  conscience 
alone.  It  is,  in  its  essence,  an  ethical 
question.  But,  making  pretensions  to 
stand  upon  the  solid  ground  of  historical 
fact,  it  is  inevitably  mixed  up  with  mat- 
ters of  a  secondary  interest — ^points  of 
criticism,  various  readings,  and  other  doc- 
umentary questions — and  becomes  sub- 
ject to  the  demands  of  the  imagination, 
that  its  origin  and  history  be  presented 
in  a  readily  conceivable  form.  Bat  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
whether  a  man  begin  by  entangling  him- 
self amid  petty  critical  details,  or  by  de- 
termining at  all  costs  to  satisfy  the  imagi- 
nation—or whether  he  begin  by  grasp- 
ing the  central  object  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem by  an  ethical  process,  and  then  en- 
deavor to  arrange,  in  the  best  way  that 
circumstinces  admit,  the  intellectual  and 
pictorial  details.  Christianity  itself  makes 
no  pretensions  to  be  understood  by  either 
of  the  former  methods.  It  is  no  fault 
of  the  Gospel  if  men  will  persist  in  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  wrong  quarter,  and 
make  confusion  worse  confounded  in  the 
attempt  For  it  emphatically  claims  to 
be,  not  a  revelation  to  philosophers,  but 
to  babes ;  and  no  words  can  more  dis- 
tinctly point  out  the  right  clew  than  its 
own :  '*  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be 
of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself." 

Now,  it  is  precisely  this  clew  whidi 
both  MM.  Strauss  and  lienan  have  entirely. 
missed,  and  which  the  author  of  JSax 
Homo  has,  with  adinirable  judgment  and 
surprising  success,  taken  up.  Straass*8 
Ntw  Life  of  Jesus  is  not  inaeed  so  pure- 
ly a  dry  intellectual  feat  as  the  original 
work,  which  in  1835  startled  the  world 
by  its  audacious  attempt  to  sifl  the  Goe- 
pcls  into  a  heap  of  barren  rubbish.  Fired 
by  the  rapid  popularity  of  M.  ]lenan*8 
Galilfloan  idyl,  and  stung  by  the  persii^ 
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ent  refasi&l  of  the  educated  clasHes  to  ao- 
kaowleUge  themselves  brought  over  to 
his  views,  be  DOW  appeals  to  "  the  Glermaa 
peojilc,"  works  up  his  shifted  particles 
ati'esb  into  a  couurete  bat  lifeless  figure 
— that  couid  never  have  converted  any- 
body, much  leas  the  world — and  ends  by 
amni^pQg  in  little  heaps  of  (so-called)  'eg^ 
.eiiditry  matter  the  large  proportjoo  of 
the  GosjHil  narrative,  which  is  rejected  as 
fictitious  bccauno^  is  miraauloua.  Thus 
Strauss,  too,  like  Keoan,  finds  himself 
compelled,  in  the  earnest  proseoution  of 
his  studies,  to  draw  sensibly  nearer  to- 
wards Christiariity.  The  Christ  of  his 
later  work  is  a  far  more  real  and  tangible 
pei-sonage  than  tl)e  faintly  sketched  and 
misty  figure  that  floated  as  a  possible 
residuum  of  fact  nmid  the  hall uol nation's, 
myths,  atid  forgeries  of  which  the  former 
book  was  full  llere  wo  liave  tiie  whole  of 
Part  I ,  comprising  no  less  tlian  a  hundred 
and  lifty  closely  printed  pages,  devoted  to 
the  real  and  iiistorical  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
as  tiio  author  conceives  Lim  to  have  ac- 
tually lived  and  died.  And  though  an 
equal  space,  it  is  true,  is  given  to  a  criti- 
cal introduction  of  very  high  interest, 
and  a  far  larger  number  of  {>ages  to  an 
elaboi-ate  classification  of  uo  less  than 
twelve  groups  of  myths,  arranged  in 
their  respective  imaginary  layers,  yet 
the  concessions  made  in  tbeso  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  are  so  important, 
and  the  reality  of  Christ's  earthly  history 
as  described  by  tlie  Evangelists  is,  in  its 
main  features,  so  candidly  confessed,  that 
we  seem  to  have  here  restored  to  us  al- 
most all  that  was  worth  contending  for. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  then — according  to 
Ilerr  iStrauss's  latest  and  most  advanced 
criticism  of  his  human  history — was  a 
Galilwao  peasant  of  the  lower  orders, 
himself  a  carpenter,  and  the  aon  of  a 
carpenter,  quite  devoid  of  any  education 
except  such  as  he  would  gather  for  him- 
self from  an  assiduous  study  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  from  observation  of  the 
curiously  mingled  society  around  him. 

"  McitUcr  in  the  substanco  nor  in  the  meth- 
od of  iiitiua'  tOMlung  is  tliero  anything  wliicb 
— always  bearing  in  mind  his  inwurd  enduw- 
meals — we  cannot  cxpluia  by  aupposiog  a 
carel'iil  study  of  tbeOIJ  Testament  and  a  free 
sociril  iniercourae  with  learned  people,  especi- 
ally with  the  disciples  oT  the  three  leading 
■chouli    [Fhariaeea,    Sadducees,    Eaaenea]: 


while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  originality,  ftesb- 

Qeas,  and  freudom  from  BTury  trace  uf  school 
pedantry  (such  as  stamps  So  uumistakahl; 
eren  the  Bplrituol  Apostle  of  tlie  QontUesX 
render  it  prohftble  tli.it  his  duvclopnifnt  was 
still  more  independent  of  extrinsic  nid  even 
than  that.  And  to  Ibis  no  circumstanow 
could  be  more  favorable  than  tUosn  of  his 
Oulikian  Lociu.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
region,  it  is  well  known,  were — especially  Ib 
tlko  northern  parts — much  mixed  up  with  the 
heathen  {  as  Is  plainly  confessed  in  the  epithet 
"Galileo  of  the  Qenlilcs  "—(Matt.  4  :  15,  fol- 
lowing Isaiah  8  :  S3.)  And  since  the  proT- 
ince  was,  yet  farther,  cnt  off  by  the  whole 
breadth  of  Samaria  from  the  proudly  orthodox 
Jadtea,  its  natives  were  looked  down  upon 
as  of  little  worth,  and  not  regarded  as  Jews  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Tet  those  veiy 
untoward  circumstances  might  cuntrlbiite  all 
the  better  to  the  fnmiatlon  of  a  ftee  religions 
character." — (P.  1B4.) 

Indeed  the  ciroumatanoes  in  questjon 
were  themselves — as  Strauss  lakes  greftt 
pains  to  make  us -understand — tbefruiti 
of  a  long  preparation  in  antecedent  bifr 
tory  : 

."I  knoir  not  whether  any  supernatural 
origin  that  men  maj'  ascribe  to  Chrlsilanlty 
can  really  do  It  more  honor  than  is  done  by 
history — in  proving  how  It  Is  the  ripe  frait  of 
ail  the  beat  growths  in  every  branch  of  the 
human  family.  Never  would  ChriBtianlty  (we 
may  safely  say)  have  become  the  religion  ot 
the  West  as  well  as  of  the  East— nay,  have 
remained  in  lUc  end  more  peculiarly  a  West- 
ern faith— If  it  had  not,  from  the  verj-  first, 
breathed  a  Wcslcm  na  well  aa  an  Eaalern,  a 
Grreco-R'imnn  as  well  as  a  Jewish  spirit. 
Israel  must  first  be  brayed  in  the  mortar,  the 
Jewish  people  muse  first  by  repeated  cap- 
tivities bo  scattered  among  the  heathen,  that 
BO  the  irrlgnling  streams  of  foreign  thought 
might  be  conducted  by  many  a  channel  upon 
the  mother  soil,  ere  It  could  be  fecundated  80 
far  as  to  produce  from  Its  bosom  such  a  har- 
'j  vest  as  Chrislianily,  And  alwve  all,  a  mar- 
I  rlage  of  the  East  and  the  West  must  take 
I  place  by  the  conquests  of  the  grout  Alacedo- 
'  nian  hero,  and  a  liride-bcd  (as  it  were)  be  laiiJ 
in  Alexandria,  before  any  such  appearance  as 
that  of  Christianity  could  be  thought  of.  Had 
there  been  no  Alexander  for  a  forerunner, 
Christ  could  not  have  come.  This  may  sound 
a  hard  saying  for  theological  can.  But  di- 
rectly we  become  convinced  that  even  the 
Hero  has  a  divine  inisslon,  it  loses  all  Ita 
ofiensiveness.  .  .  .  Thus  we  sec  as  it  were, 
two  converging  lines,  each  lengthening  itself 
by  inner  forces  of  Its  own,  yet  each  destined 
at  last  to  meet  tn  that  one  pftlnt  which  should 
I  become  the  birthplace  of  the  new  religkuL 
I  And  woidd  we  expiesa  la  one  short  tbrmnlfc 
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the  law  of  these  two  apparently  opposing  yet !  in  words  cnlled  from  Isaiah  and  Malachi, 
really  co(»perating  forces,  we  may  put  it  thus:  |  ^e  really  do  not  see  how  it  makes  any 
Juda^B  in  all  the  stages  of  its  histoiy  sought  i  difference  in  the  facta  The  foots  remain- 
God  ;  Greece  sought  man."-(P.  16..)  |  ^^  ^^^.^^^^ ^^  nnderstand-oncontested: 
No  one  who  remembers  Mr.  Gladstone's  •  that  John  the  Baptist  was,  in  plain  words, 
eloqnent  expansion  of  this  thought  in  his  I  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah ;  that  unlike 
late  farewell  speech  in  Edinburgh,  needs  ;  all  his  contemporaries,  he  was  inspired 
to  be  reminded  that  all  this  is  thoroup^hly  |  with  the  idea  that  true  preparation  for 
Christian  and  even  Churchmanlika  Nay,  him  was,  not  the  purchasing  of  daggers 
to  deny  it  would  be  downright  heresy,  j  or  the  broadening  of  phylacteries,  bat 
For  it  is  taught  in  every  Catechism  and  .  the  conversion  ot  th0  heart;  and  that 
Manual  of  Church  History ;  it  is  stated  .  while  he  was  thus  foremost  among  the 
in  ]ilain  terms  by  the  deepest  thinkers  of  files  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  still  he  was 
antiquity  ;  and  it  is  itself  the  direct  ful-  !  less  clear  in  his  assurance  that  Jesus  was 
filment  of  many  a  noble  passage  of  He- '  that  Messiah,  and  more  open  to  offence 
brew  prophecy,  which  shrinks  not  from  at  his  new  methods  of  procedure,  than 
giving  a  divine  mission  to  a  Cvrus,  a  Mel- ;  the  least  of  those  who  had  actually  at- 
chizedek,  a  Jethro,  a  Job,  a  flazael,  or  a  ;  tached  themselves  to  his  person.  Add 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  looks  forward  glad-  j  to  all  this — what  seems  likewise  allowed 
ly  to  the  day  when  "  Israel  shall  be  the  j  — that  he  actually  foretold  what  soon 
third  with  Ecrypt  and  with  Assyria :  after  came  to  pass :  namely,  that  those 
whom  the  Lord  shall  bless,  saying,  Bles-  I  who  rejected  the  Messiah  would  be  utter- 


pcd  be  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria 
the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Isratrl  my  in- 
heritance."— (Isaiah  19  :  24.) 

With  the  exception  of  these  few  facts, 


ly  and  fearfully  destroyed,  while  the  rem- 
nant that  accepted  him  would  form  the 
germ  of  a  great  future  organiiation,  sub- 
ject in  some  way  to  his  sovereignty ;  and 


however,    in    the    early    life   of   JesiTs,  ]  we  really  do  not  know  what  Churchmen 


Strauss  finds  nothing  very  trustworthy 
until  we  arrive  at  his  baptism  by  John. 
At  this  point  his  real  history  begins. 
That  he  was  baptized  by  John,  and  re- 
mained with  him  for  a  sliort  time,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  But  John, 
like  the  hermit  Banns  at  a  later  period, 


could  a^ik  tor  more  from  Mr.  Strauss. 

The  next  scene  acknowledged  to  be- 
long to  the  genuine  history  of  Jesus  is 
his  Galilaean  ministry ;  the  duration  of 
which  could  not  have  been  more  than  a 
few  yeai-s,  for  even  Tacitus  (Annals  xv. 
44)  places  his  crucifixion  under  Pontius 


to  judge  from  the  descriptions  of  both  Pilate,  whose  procuratorship  ended  a.d. 
given  by  Jos#?phu8,  was  a  sort  of  inde-  3G.  During  these  few  years,  and  with 
pendent  Essene,  whose  rigorous  asceticism  j  the  means  at  his  command  whioh  have 
and  rugged  reproachful  method  of  ad-  i  been  already  described,  it  flomehow  or 
dress  soon  became  distasteful  to  one  of  j  other  came  to  i>ass  that  this  (^alilsdan 
so  cheeHul  and  social,  of  so  courteous '  carpenter  made  such  an  impression  on 
and  merciful,  a  temper  as  Jesus.  Still ,  his  contem|)oraries,  that  they  almost 
the  aim  of  both  was  the  same,  though   unanimously  hoped,  or  feared,  he  was  the 


their  methods  were  different.  **  Repent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ; " 
this  was  the  voice  which  resounded  in  the 
wilderness  among  the  crowds  of  excited 
and  expectant  Jews.  And  it  meant  (says 
Strauss)  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this : 
that  the  Messiah  was  about  to  appear,  but 
that  his  appearing  would  bring  good  only 
to  those  whose  hrarts  were  prepaiing  for 
his  coming ;  while  to  the  rest  he  would 
be  like  a  winnowing  fan,  separating  the 
chaff  for  the  burning  (p.  180). 

Now  all  this,  again,  is  precisely  what 
the  Church  has  always  taught.  And  if  she 
'has  chosen  to  clothe  her  statement  of  it 


Messiah ;  that  they  came  to  attribute  to 
him  the  most  astonishing  miracles ;  that, 
so  far  from  being  brought  to  their  senses. 
by  his  cruciiixion,  they  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  had  converaed,  walked,  and  eaten 
with  several  of  those  who  ha<)  kDowD 
him  best  before;  nay,  that  on  subse- 
quent reflection  they  felt  nothing  eonid 
possibly  acxx>unt  for  his  greatness  short 
of  some  theory  which  made  him  posi- 
tively divine  —  a  theory  for  which  they 
found  no  precedent  or  authority  wfaft^ 
ever  in  Judaism,  but  were  obbged,  ty> 
shape  it  by  the  help  of  AlezuidriHi.,i|Qhl 
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tonism,  whose  line  of  thoaght  coQverged  I 
exactly  at  the  right  moment  upon  that 
prcciine  spot.  Yet  we  are  constantly  m- 
miniled  that  it  was  with  the  moHt  con- 
eummate  wisdom  and  geniua  (to  say  the  | 
lea»t)  that  Jesas  managed  to  produce 
thei^e  I'exulta.  The  Me^sifth  of  the  popu- 
lar imagination  was  no  Man  of  Sorrowu 
meekly  nding  on  an  asg ;  but  a  wai-rior, 
a  good  hater  of  the  Koniann,  a  zealot, 
yika  Judas  the  Gaulonite.  He  was  to  he 
no  "  Son  of  Man,"  but  a  "  Son  of  God,"  j 
a  humnn  hero — that  is,  like  David  and 
Solomon  of  old;  armed  with  God's  fury  i 
acid  God's  arrows  against  the  heathen, ' 
who  had  run  up  such  a  score  of  vengeance  i 
in  captivities,  taxations,  anil  oppressions 
-of  all  sorts  upon  Jehovah's  favorites,  that 
it  was  a  perfect  marvel — under  which 
none  but  a  cold-l>looded  Sadducee  could 
eit  still — that  the  crack  of  doom  was  de- 
layed so  intolerably  long.  Amid  such  an  . 
atmosphere  as  this  it  was  that  Jesus  had 
to  work ;  and  out  of  this  red-hot  seething 
mass  of  Jewish  fanaticism,  by  a — we  must 
not  pay  "divine ;"  let  us  nay — skilful  blow, 
t»  forge  the  Christian  Cburch.  liBt  us  I 
see  how  he  went  to  work ; 

"  It  is  the  life  nf  a  wandering  teacher  that ! 
the  Evungclists  wilh  one  consent  attribute  lo 
Jeaii-i.  Capernaum,  the  liome  of  liiB  Tavorite  i 
disciples,  was  indeed  his  fuvorite  resorli  liul  ^ 
fur  Ilic  most  port  bo  traversed  tbe  country  at-  . 
tended  by  a  company  ol'  trusted  disciples  and 
of  women,  who  provided  for  tlic  wants  uf  the 
sociely  out  ofiheir  own  resources."— (P.  243.) 
"  Tlidt  Jeans,  as  a  teucher.  made  an  overpower- 
ing, and  upon  sympsthiung;  souls  an  incffoce- 
able,  impression,  is  not  only  told  us  by  the 
Evangelists,  but  is  rotided  by  the  liislorical 
results.  He  was  no  Rabbi.  Uu  taught  not 
as  tlie  Scribes.  With  logical  artifices  be  bad 
nothing  to  do ;  but  only  witii  the  word  thi>t 
sniiles  conviction  by  its  own  intrinsic  truth. 
Hence  in  bis  Gospels  that  rich  collection  of 
sentences  or  maxims,  of  terse  and  pregnant 
sayings  which,  apart  ftom  tlielr  religious 
wortli,  arc  for  thidr  clear  spiritual  insight  and 
for  their  straight  unerring  ^m  so  beyond  all 
price,  '  Render  unto  Cie^-ar  the  things  thai 
be  Csesar's,'  etc. — these  are  the  imperishable 
sayings ;  because  in  them  truths,  that  expe- 
rience Is  ever  raili^ing  aiVesh,  are  clotbcd  in  a 
form  which  is  at  tbe  same  time  precisely  ex- 
pressive and  also  vniversally  intelligible." — 
(P.  953.)  "The  consciousness  of  a  Prophetic 
mission  arose  in  bim  before  tlint  of  his  Me)>sl- 
absbip.  Or  rather  we  may  well  conceive  that 
Jesus,  while  himself  clear  upon  the  point, 
chose  in  speaking  to  others  an  expression 
[Ebm  of  Hso]  which  was  not  yet  hi  vogue  as 


a  title  for  the  Messiah.  Thus  he  avoided  im- 
posing upon  bis  disciples  and  the  people  a 
mere  author! Uitive  belief  In  his  Messlabsbip, 
but  allowed  it  to  grow  up  apontaneousiy  ftam 

within The  more  so.  as  he  found 

reason  to  fear  that  by  giving  himself  out  at 
once  for  the  Messiah  he  should  woke  up  all 
those  pciliticaL  hopes,  wliich  bore  a  sense  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  in  which  alone  ha 
would  consent  to  bo  Messiah."  — (P.  227.) 
"Meanwhile,  however  much  Jesus  might  de- 
olinc  finj  corporeal  miracles,  do  them  he  must 
—-according  to  the  ideas  of  that  time — whether 
he  would  or  no.  Bo  soon  as  ever  he  was  held 
to  be  a  Prophet,  at  once  he  was  credited  with 
miraculous  powers;  aud  no  sooner  was  he 
credited  with  them,  than  they  were  sure  to 
appear  in  rciility.  It  were  strange  if,  among 
the  crowds  that  approached  to  tnuch  his  gar- 
ments wherever  he  came,  none  found  a  cure 
or  an  alleviation  of  his  disease  from  an  ex- 
cited imagination  or  from  a  strong  sonsuo- 
spiritual  impression.  And  the  cur*!  was  then 
attiibuted  to  tiie  wonder-working  power  of 
I  Jesus."— (P.  285.) 

!  For  ourselves,  we  are  content  with 
such  admissions  as  these  from  the  great- 
est living  master  of  the  modern  destruc- 
tive criticism.  Ko  one  in  hia  aenses,  who 
is  not  the  victim  of  some  preconceived 
idea,  can  possibly  ^o  so  far  as  this,  and 
not  soon  be  compelled  to  go  a  good  deal 
farther.  Ue  may  not,  indeed,  be  able  to 
;  embrace  —  until  at  least  he  understands 
their  real  meaning — the  barbarisms  that 
have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy.  Ue  may  disdain  to 
pronounce  aright  the  Shibboleth  of  a 
j  mere  Latin  orthodoxy,  entangled  in  dry 
legalisms,  stupefied  with  Ibrensiu  fictious, 
and  catholic  in  nothing  but  Die  name. 
He  may  not  picture  heaven  and  earth  to 
his  imag^atioa  as  they  once  were  piot* 
nred,  or  conceive  of  Christian  miracles 
.  in  the  childish  way  which  M.  Kenan 
j  supposes  to  be  the  only  one  the  Church 
'  allows,  namely,  as  "special  intervention  a, 
like  that  of  a  clock-maker  putting  his 
.  finger  in  to  remedy  the  defects  of  bid 
wheels."  — (.d./wfi'ftj,  p.  47.)  He  may 
have  Men,  in  short,  that  the  lessons  of 
the  Bible  and  of  Theology  are  learned, 
hke  all  other  really  effective  lessons,  is 
an  order  whioli  is  educational  rather  than 
philosopbicul ;  and  that  the  true  order  of 
thought  reverses  the  order  of  the  lesson- 
book.  But  that  very  enfranchisement 
I  of  his  mind  from  the  preconceptions  of 
:  the  nursery  renders  him  less  wilhng  to 
I  be  bound  by  the  mere  dogoiaa  of  the 
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lectnre  room.  And  unless  he  is  content  I  who  needed  only  to  nnfold  himself  from 
meekly  to  stop  short  just  wliere  Strauss  '  himself,  to  grow  to  greater  oonsoioos- 
has  drawn  the  line,  at  a  conception  of  ^^a  '  ness  of  himself,  greater  confidence  in 
mere  individual  genius,  dcsio^ned  (when  himself,  with  no  need  for  change  of  aim, 
fuel  enough  has  been  collected)  to.  apply  no  need  of  self-correction"  {Strausitf  p. 
the  enkindling  spark"  (p.  167);  or  im- .  208);  and  when  we  know,  from  nineteen 
mures  his  thought  within  some  Hegelian  ■  centuries'  experience,  how  the  spirit  of 
pantheism,  that  (like  the  witch  of  Endor)  this  single  Person  has  poured  through 
conjures  up  gods  out  of  the  earth,  in- ,  all  the  veins  of  human  society  a  fresh 
stead  of  bringing  down  God  from  heaj'en ;  and  vital  force,  given  hope  to  publicans 
he  will  not  be  warned  off  from  the  yei '  and  sinners  of  all  time,  redeemed  men's 
farther  and  deeper  inquiry,  **  tcho  then  de-  souls  from  the  swine-troughs  of  sense, 
signed  "  all  these  converging  lines  1  and  and  shown  for  once  the  highest  ideal  of 
whence  came  that  clear  unerring  mind,  j  man  clothed  in  actual  flesh  and  blood — 
that  pure  and  guileless  spirit,  which,  in  we  challenge  any  one  to  produce  a  more 
Christ  "  the  corner-stone,"  completed  all,  rational  theory  about  this  Person  than 
gave  a  meaning  to  all,  and  by  the  master-  that  which  has  obtained  currency  in  the 
stroke  of  a  few  years'  work  in  long-pre-  i  Christian  Church ;  or  to  point  out  any 
pared  Galilee  created  Christendom  t  j  bar  which  a  mature  and  philosophic^ 

These  are  the  points  which  it  really  |  conception  of  God  presents  against  re- 
concerns  us  to  know.      And  they  are ;  garding  this  unique  Person  as  an  incar- 
points  upon  which  the  bewildered  pliilos-  .  nation  of  the  l^ivine  Reason  upon  earth. 
ophy  of  MM.  Strauss    and    Kenan   has   For  all  that  is  required  to  be  conceded, 
absolutely  no  answer  to  give.     For  they   in  order  to  stinip  this  conception   with 
cannot  surely  mean  to  tell  us  that  Christ   perfect  credibility,  is  that  Pantheism  be 
is  only  the  ultimate  development  of  forces   false  and  Theism  true ;  in  other  words, 
latent  in  the  mushroom  and  the  sponge :  '.  that  the  distinction  between  moral  goc^ 
that  he  is  the  product  of  an  unconscious  '  and  moral  evil  be  held  a  real  one ;  and 
series,  pushing   outwards  towards   con-   that  the  convergence  of  all  the  lines  of 
sciousness  and  rationality ;  a  series  cal-  \  history  to  produce  a  human  conductor 
culated  by  no  preexisting  Mind,  a  prod-  i  of  heaven's  light  and  life  to  earth   has 
net    brooded    over    by    no    lite  -  giving ..  been  the  work  of  a  conscious  Reason, 
sj^irit.     Why,  the  very  sponge  and  the   and  not  of  a  mere  blind  force  which  ex* 
mushroom,  the    ichthyosaurus  and    the '  plains  nothing,  but  rather  begs  humbly 
plants  of  the  coal-measures,  the  light  of    for  explanation  itself, 
the  nebulie  and  the  serial  law  itself,  all       IIow  then  do  these  writers  manage  to 
reveal  a  Reason    human  in  quality,  but  i  escape  a  (to  them)  wholly  undesired  oon- 
ante-human  in  time,  and  super-human  in  ;  elusion?     They  have  invented  two   de- 
degree,  and  presenting  not  the  slightest  j  vices,  two  loopholes,  the  most  extraor- 
indications  of  development  or  change  of  I  dinary  and  unscientific  (as  it  appears  to 
any  sort.     Now,  this  all-embracing  and  i  us)  that  ever  were  proclaimed  in  the  name 
changeless    Reason    is   what    Theology  j  of  science  as  breaches  in  the  fortress  of 
means   by  God :    and  the  arrangements ,  religion.     And  these  loopholes,  they  la- 
by    which,   at    crossing-places    in   their  ■  bor,  by  eveiy  manoeuvre  m  their  power, 
orbits,  man's  world  is  met  and  illumined  ;  incessantly  to  enlarga     lieason  having 
by  ])henomena  belonging  to  another  zone,  |  tiied  her  utmost  against  Christianity  in 
and  moving  in  another  plane,  are  what  i  vain,  the  assault  is  now  to  be  attempted 
she  terms  Miracles.      And  knowing,  as ;  through  the  imagination.      And   while 
we  do,   nothing  whatever  about    God,  I  the  ridicule  is  unsparing  which,  in  his 
except   what   He   pleases  to  reveal    to  j  earlier  work,  Strauss  heaped  on  the  wom- 
us — and  impotent  as  our  imagination  is  I  out  methods  of  the  rationalists,  we  may 
(by  the  very  laws  of  its  nature)  to  project  I  safely  predict  that  the  time  is  not  far  di^ 
any  sane  conception  of  God  upon  its  mir- 1  taut  when  the  same  measure  will  be  de- 
ror,  except  under  a  personal  form — when   servedly  meted  out  to  himself,  and  to  IL 


we  find  a  point  in  history  at  which  a  Per- 
son stands,  who  ''shines  out  as  a  thor- 
oughly and  intrinsically  lovely  nature, 


Renan,  who  is  mainly  responsible  for  tte 
second  of  the  two  remarkiable  argumenti 
we  are  about  to  describe. 
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Every  one  is  perfectly  aware  that  by 
the  laws  of  our  imagination,  every  scene 
which  is  impressed  upon  the  retina  of  our 
eye,  eveiy  sound  which  is  carried  through 
the  nerves  of  the  ear,  receives  a  color, 
shape  and  meaning,  from  the  living  and 
personal  qualities  of  the  recipient.  It  is 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
A  living  human  brain  is  not  like  a  dead 
sheet  of  paper,  which  passively  receives 
\Qnd  helplessly  retains  everything  that 
may  happen  to  be  marked  upon  it  It  is 
only  by  a  process  of  selection  and  group- 
ing, in  accordance  with  habits  and  quali- 
ties given  by  education  and  nature,  that 
coherent  images  are  formed  and  sane 
conceptions  engendered.  If  any  one 
doubt  this,  let  him  only  watch  the  spon- 
taneous effort  of  his  mind,  when  some 
object  presents  itself  in  the  dusk  or  in  the 
distance,  to  mould  it  into  an  intelligible 
shape,  and  he  will  catch  himself  (as  it 
were)  in  the  very  act  of  conception.  The 
color,  the  outline,  the  motion,  the  top 
part,  the  bottom  part,  will  be  spontane- 
ously selected  for  attention ;  and  some 
person  previously  known,  some  hobgob- 
lin previously  believed  in,  some  animal 
thought  likely  to  be  there,  will  be  created 
out  of  the  impressions  given,  and  be  pro- 
jected without  a  moment's  delay  upon  the 
imagination.  Now  this,  which  in  its 
proper  proportions  is  a  scientific  truth,  is 
seized  upon  by  Mr.  Strauss,  exaggerated 
into  the  most  enormous  and  grotesque 
extravagance,  and  then  employed  as  an 
entwine  to  overthrow  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity.  The  Jewish  mind  (he  says)  in  the 
fii*8t  centui-y  was  full  of  Old  Testament 
ideas.  The  Prophets  and  the  Mosaic 
law  had  so  far  educated  the  nation,  that 
they  had  supplied  them  with  a  whole  se- 
ries of  types  and  forms  of  thought  So 
that  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  appeared, 
and  especially  after  his  abrupt  and  violent 
death,  the  events  of  those  Hew  pregnant 
years  threw  themselves  into  the  shapes 
for  which  Judaism  had  prepared  men's 
minds,  but  which  in  fact  had  no  reality, 
and  for  which  this  preparation  had  been 
quite  fortuitous.  Need  we  point  out, 
once  more,  the  strange  discovery  which 
Strauss  here  makes  of  *his  essential, 
though  unconscious  orthodoxy?  The 
slightest  violence  done  to  the  surface  of 
the  philosopher  reveals  the  doctor  of 
divinity  within.    For  every  word  of  this, 


so  far  as  it  is  affirmative  and  not  negative^ 
is  precisely  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholio 
Church  from  the  beginning.  It  is  the 
denials  only  that  she  denies.  It  is  the 
negations  which  she  thinks  are  difficult 
•to  prove.  Nor  has  Strauss  succeeded  in 
proving  them,  unless,  as  before,  Hegelian* 
ism  be«  allowed  to  have  blotted  out  a 
conscious  God  fi'om  history.  All  he  has 
done  is  to  caricature  the  old  churoh  tlieory 
by  a  ludicrous  exaggeration  ;  and  to  con- 
jecture among  the  Jews  at  that  time  such 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  function 
above  described,  as  to  transcend  all  like- 
lihood and  all  nature,  and  to  generate 
Christendom  out  of  a  nation  of  lunatics. 
For  what  mental  condition  short  of  lunacy 
could  have  argued,  as  Strauss  supposes 
the  Apostles  to  have  argued,  "  The  Old 
Testament  represents  Christ  as  doing 
such  and  such  things ;  therefore,  although 
we  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  of  the 
sort,  he  did  them  "  1 

"  But,"  replies  Strauss,  "  we  have  no 
notion  how  the  Apostles  argued  or  what 
they  said ;  for  all  our  accounts  are  at 
second  hand.  Mark  and  Luke  are  con*, 
fessedly  so ;  and  Matthew  is  a  trans- 
lated and  expanded  work,  on  the  basis 
of  Matthew* s  genuine  collection  of  dis- 
courses ;  while  John  is  a  wholly  fictitious 
gospel,  due  to  some  one  well  versed  in 
the  Alexandrian  philosophy  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.**  Now, 
without  entering  into  all  the  perplexed 
detail  of  gospel  criticism,  let  the  reader 
simply  recollect  the  following  facts,  and 
he  will  be  in  a  position  to  judge  whether 
we  can  depend  upon  the  New  Testament 
or  not.  IrenaBus  and  Tertullian  were  two 
writers  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century ;  the  former  had  spent  his  youth 
among  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
had  migrated  among  the  Christians  of 
Gaul  ;  the  latter  was  a  presbyter  in  the 
Latin  Church  of  North  Africa.  Both 
were  strong  traditionalists ;  and  both  dis- 
tinctly appeal  to  the  four  canonical  gos- 
pels by  name.  But  would  churches  so 
widely  remote  as  those  of  Smyrna,  Car- 
thage, and  Lyons,  with  one  accord  re- 
ceive as  Scripture  four  books  which  were 
only  a  iew  years  old!  And  besides, 
Irena)us  had  been  in  his  youth  a  compan- 
ion of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St  John. 
Is  it  credible  that  St  John's  Gospel  could 
have  been  received  by  him  if  it  had  never 
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been  heard  of  till  a.d.  150?  Moreover, 
about  A.n.  150,  Celsus  quotes  both  the 
synoptical  gospels  and  St.  John,  and 
says,  "  all  this  I  have  taken  out  of  your 


And  if  so,  we  repeat,  the  8uppo!»ition 
that  the  healthiest,  simplest,  and  sanest 
form  of  religion  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
should  have  taken  its  rise  from  such  a 


own  S<Tif>tures."  About  the  same  date,  j  hotbed  of  fatuity  and  insanity  as  Strauss 
Theophilus  and  Tatian  both  constructed  |  would  have  us  believe,  appears  to  us  to 
a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels;  and    make  greater  demands  by  far  npon  oar 


ten  years  earlier  still,  Justin  #Maityr 
speaks  of  gospels  written  by  the  Apostles 
and  their  companions;  meaning,  thei*e 
cin  surely  be  little  question,  the  four  as 


credulity  than  the  hy|)Othe8i8  it  is  invent- 
ed to  supersede  ;  and  to  be  fitly  suspend- 
ed upon  the  following  sentence,  written 
for  a  very  different  purpose:     "Tiiere* 


we  now  have  them.     Twenty  yeai*s  be-  j  are  things  which  do  not,   indeed,   like 
fore  tlwt  Poly  carp  U'^es  St.  Msitthew,  and  !  miracles,  contr.ivene  the  laws  of  nature, 


quotes  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
which  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be 
(under  any  8U})|>osition)  by  the  same 
author  as  the  Gospel.  And  about  the 
same  period  PapiJis,  a  bishop  in  Asia 
Minor,  who  tells  us  he  took   particular 


but  which  contradict  historical  probabili- 
ty ;  that  is,  are  easier  to  conceive  of  as  im- 
aginary than  as  true.'*— {«Sf/'ttM/w,  p.  402.) 
The  second  loophole  by  which  these 
writers,  and  especially  M.  Renan,  en- 
deavor to  escape  from  the  necessity  of 


pains  to  collect  oral  information  from  sur-  believing  the  testimony  of  the  Evangel- 
vivors  who  had  known  the  Aposth.'S,  do-  ists,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  arga- 
scribes  how  Matthew  wrote  originally  ments.  The  object,  in  both  cases  alike, 
in  Ilohrew,  and  how  Mark  drew  his ;  is  to  maintain  the  Pantheistic  as  against 
materials  from  St  Peter.  TUo  passage  i  the  Theistic  view  of  history;  and  to 
is  but  a  fragment  preserved  in  Eusehiiis,  j  elude  the  recognition  of  what  Theology 
so  that  no  sound  argument  against  St. '  (in  its ])opular language) calls  "the  finger 
John  c:m  be  drawn  r  sUentio^  any  more ';  of  God  "  in  Christianity,  by  showing  that 
than  against  St.  Paul  or  St.  Luke.  Thus  it  can  be  acc^ounted  for  by  causes  which 
we  fire  brought  down  to  about  a.i>.  100,  \  are  well  within  the  narrow  horizon  of  our 
without  a  trace  of  any  conciliar  action,  or  '■  own  cvperience.  Little  indeed  wouM  be 
of  any  controversy  on  the  subject  which  i  gained  by  success.  For  a  god  Pan, 
cannot  easily  be  explained.  Tlie  Church  who  develo[>ed  himself  in  sucha  blunder- 
emerges  Irom  the  first  century  with  the ;  ing  and  ridiculous  way  as  is  here  sup- 
sacred  book  of  the  four  Gospels  in  her  1  posed,  would  quickly  set  people  thinking 
hand.  The  very  earliest  apocryphal  gos  |  whether  he  were  a  god  at  all ;  or  did  not 
pels  only  attempt  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  ;  need  some  better  interpreters,  at  least, 
their  narrative,  and  never  give  a  com- ;  who  would  credit  him  with  an  honest 
peting  account.  The  most  ancient  of  all  walk  and  convei*sation  along  the  highroad 
was  held  by  Jerome,  who  translate*!  it  to  I  of  Nature  and  Health,  instead  of  tracking 
be  the  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew.  ■  his  cloven  footsteps  among  the  devious 
The  Mont:inists,  in  their  wildest  hatred  ;  byways  of  disea.se.  It  would  be  an  ill 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  could  only  attribute  '  exchange,  if  we  were  to  give  up  the 
it  to  his  contemporary  Cerinthus.  And  :  supernatural  Glirist  for  an  infra-nataral 
every  recent  discovery,  such  as  tlie  miss- '  one  ;  and  to  retort  Hume*8  argument 
ing  end  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  (con- ;  upon  himself,  it  is  far  more  consonant  to 
tnining  a  quotation  from  St.  John),  and  '  ]>robability  that  philosophers  should  err, 
the  original  Greek  of  Barnabas  (giving  ;  than  that  the  world  should  have  been  re- 
St  Matthew's  Gospel  the  honorable  title  generated  by  myth-bewildered  fishermen 
of  '*  Scripture  *'),  only  tends  to  corrobo-  i  and  hysterical  Magdalens,  while  Ood  was 
rate  the  proof,  that  we  have  in  the  four  \  (:is  it  were)  asleep,  and  sufiTered  disease 
Gospels  the  primitive  records  of  Chri^ti- 1  and  error  to  steal  a  march  upon  Him,  Xbr 
anity,  and  a  trustworthy  means  for  un- ,  the  endless  benefit  of  the  human  race. 
dci*standing  what  the  mind  and  the  I  Yet  such  is;  in  plain  words,  the  theory 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  really  were.*  ofM.  llenan.  ^' The  formation  of  Chris* 
"■^Mi" — r-       II  V       "■ » •    PI    'I  tendom,"  says  he,  "  is  the  greatest  event 

*  lhii<  aricuinenMs  well  dniwn  out  iii  risdion-    .        .  ,.  ^         V .  ^  5  *i.  i  j  •• 

dorfs  immplilet,   Warm  wurdcn  unsa-e  Kvanj  Men  ^."^^    ^^^^  religious  history  ot    the   WOHd.** 

vtr/oMst  t  I  But  only  a  few  pages  fiurther  on  we  reads 
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"The  glory  of  the  Besarrection  belongs 
tbcD  to  Mary  Magdalene.  Next  to  Jesus,  it 
is  she  who  hiis  done  tlie  most  for  the  founding 
of  Christendom.  The  shadow  created  by  the 
delicate  senses  of  the  Magdalene  hovers  still 
above  the  world.  Queen  and  patron  of  ideal- 
ists, she  above  all  others  has  known  how  to 
make  her  dream  a  reality  and  to  impose  on 
all  men  the  sacred  vision  of  her  impassioned 
soul.  Her  grand  affirmation  of  the  woman's 
heart,  *  He  is  risen ! '  has  been  the  basis  of 
the  world's  fdith.  Get  thee  gone  then,  impo- 
tent Reason !  Presume  not  to  apply  thy  cold 
analysis  to  this  master-work  of  idealism  and 
of  love.  If  Philosophy  gives  up  the  attempt 
to  console  this  poor  race  of  men,  betrayed  by 
fate,  let  madness  approach  and  put  her  hand 
to  the  task.  Where  is  the  sage  who  has  ever 
given  such  joy  to  the  world  as  tli»  possessed 
woman — Mary  of  Magdala?  "  {AjwtreSj  p.  13.) 

If  we  had  not  the  page  lying  open 
before  U8,  it  would  seem  positively  incred 
ible  that  a  man  of  such  mental  and  moral 
qualities  as  M.  Renan  possesses,  should 
be  eo  far  the  victim  of  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion as  to  think  this  a  rational  explanation 
of  the  literary  and  historical  phenomena 
of  our  Lord's  Resurrection.  Yet  after 
an  interval  of  three  years  for  reflection, 
this  expansion  of  the  hint  given  in  his 
earlier  volume,  this  revived  embodiment 
of  the  long-buried  calumny  of  Celsus,* 
— still  seems  to  this  almost -Christian, 
who,  unlike  his  own  Magdalen,  loves  yet 
cannot  believe  in  Christ,  worth  putting 
down  on  paper  as  a  sufficient  solution  of 
the  problem !  In  Strauss,  a  person  of 
colder  and  more  masculine  temperament, 
we  are  prepared  for  anything.  The  dis- 
secting knife  is  for  ever  in  his  hands. 
And  he  cannot  even  put  together  again 
"for  the  German  people"  the  disjecta 
mevibra  of  their  Christ,  without  perpetu- 
ally flourishing  his  favorite  weapon,  and 
making  a  surgical  demonstration  of  every 
meml^er  in  detail.  The  consequence  is, 
they  will  not  believe  that  a  Christ  so  put 
together  can  be  alive.  M.  Renan,  on  the 
other  hand,  presents  to  his  countrymen  a 
thoroughly  living,  and  to  them,  it  seems, 
conceivable  Christ.  But,  alas! — we  hope 
we  shall  be  pardoned,  for  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  expressed  —  his  Jesus  is  a 
French  mesmerist,  and  his  Magdalens 
and  Maries  may  be  met  with  any  day,  in 
all  their  gushing  and  sentimental  beauty, 
kneeling  in  Notre  Dame,  or  walking  on 

*  (J/»  Oriffgn,  c,  Ceisum^  ii.  55. 


pilgrimage  to  the  wonder-working  Lady 
of  La  S^ette.  No  wonder  that  such  a 
"  fiflh  Gospel  *'  of  sentiment  and  hallu- 
cination should  meet  with  little  accept- 
ance on  this  more  prosaic  side  of  the 
Channel!  No  wonder  that  a  drama,  in 
which  figures  take  their  part  that  have 
assuredly  never  lived  in  the  flesh,  but 
only  in  French  prints,  or  in  the  wax- 
work of  a  convent  chapel,  should  be  re- 
jected with  disdain  by  the  practical  and 
sober  Englishman !  No  wonder  that,  in 
spite  of  tlie  fascination  of  its  style,  the 
candor  and  lucidity  of  its  argumentation, 
and  the  extreme  interest  and  value  of  its 
historical  sketches — especially  from  the 
twelfth  chapter  onwards,  where  the  vic- 
tory of  Christianity  over  Paganism  is 
described — this  second  volume  must  be 
condemned  as  a  greater  theological  fail- 
ure even  than  the  first;  to  be  pardoi*ied 
only  for  its  important  adniiss«ons  of  the 
genuineness  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  of  St. 
Luke's  two  books,  and  of  the  seven  main 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  for  its  heartfelt 
sympathy  for  all  that  is  freest  and  noblest 
in  the  Christian  ideas. 

It  is  witlj  feelings  of  great  relief,  there- 
fore, that  we  turn  from  Strauss  and 
Renan,  and  open  the  now  celebrated 
work  of  our  own  countryman,  whoever 
he  may  be — the  author  of  Ecce  Homo. 
There  are  few,  probably,  of  our  readers 
who  are  not  already  well  acquainted  with 
the  book.  For  not  only  has  it  passed 
through  five  or  six  editions,  but  it  has 
been  reviewed  in  every  f)eriodical,  been 
canvassed  in  every  social  circle,  and  been 
earned  by  the  angry  waves  of  contro* 
versy  into  unnumbered  nooks  and  cor- 
ners, whither  in  calmer  weather  it  would 
assuredly  have  never  found  its  way.  The 
controversy,  indeed,  which  it  has  occa^ 
sioned,  is  quite  as  curious  and  interesting 
a  phenomenon  as  the  book  itself,  and 
highly  instructive  as  to  the  present  state 
of  English  theological  opinion.  Nor 
could  we  desire  any  plainer  corrobora- 
tion of  the  statement  laid  down  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  than  is  given  by 
the  exhibition  that  reviewers,  quarterly 
or  otherwise,  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  of  their  true  selves  in 
presence  of  this  graphic  and  admirable 
"  Survey  of  the  Person  and  Work  of 
Jesus  Christ*'  But  on  this  subject  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  by  and  by.    At 
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present  wo  wish  simply  to  draw  attention 
to  the  salient  features  of  the  work,  and 
to  show  sufticieut  cause  for  our  judg- 
ment that  it  is,  without  any  exception, 
the  most  important  contribution  towards 
a  restoration  of  belief  that  our  own  gen- 
eration has  seen. 

Had  not  the  grave  closed  over  the  once 
speaking  eye  and  toiling  brain  of  Robert- 
son of  Brighton,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  anonymous  book  would  have  been 
ascribed  to  him.  For  the  calm  and  even 
march  of  its  sentences  and  the  balanced 
self-control  of  its  bearing,  even  amid 
the  hottest  fire  of  controversy,  does  not 
wholly  conceal  the  martial  ardor  which 
glows  within;  and  there  are  many  pas- 
sages which  reveal  the  scorn  of  a  manly 
soul  for  Pharisaism,  whether  of  the  first 
or  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  which 
inJicate  abundant  vigor  to  chastise  it 
There  is,  too,  the  same  unllinching  de- 
termination to  push  through  all  the  cloud 
of  skirmishing  polemics,  and  to  arrive  at 
the  heart  of  the  question ;  the  same  stern 
resolve  to  crush  the  shell  of  doorma  and 
release  the  vital  germ  of  truth  ;  the  same 
earnest  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  even  to  his 
Church — which  gave  to  Robertson  such 
wonderful  power,  and  have  spread  his 
fragmentary  "Sermons"  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  Perhaps 
our  countrymen  are,  in  theology  as  well 
as  in  other  things,  suspicious  of  an  over- 
completeness.  And,  therefore,  the  frag- 
mentary condition  and  tentative  attitude 
of  J'j:c6  Homo,  too,  may  have  contributed 
to  its  wide  influence.  At  any  rate,  we 
hold  ourselves  justitied  in  saying  that  in 
this  book — incomplete,  undramatic,  and 
not  very  critical,  as  it  confessedly  is — we 
have  the  English  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  and  characteristic  of 
the  country  whence  it  sprang;  and  not 
only  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  more 
scientific  and  more  histrionic  works  which 
have  |)roceeded  from  Germany  andFrance, 
but  distinctly  taking  the  lead  of  them  in 
point  of  successful  handling  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

That  question  is — What  was  the  or- 
igin of  Christianity?  Was  it  human  or 
divine?  Was  Jesus  Christ  a  great  gen- 
ius, or  the  Son  of  God  f  Now,  in  the 
solution  of  this  question  everything  de- 
pends, as  we  said  before,  on  the  avenue 
by  which  it  is  approached.      Germany 


has  chosen  to  approach  it  by  the  Reason; 
and,  entangled  at  the  very  oati^t  in  aa 
infinite  multitude  of  knotty  critical  de- 
t'iils,  has  never  been  able  to  advance  one 
step ;  till  Strauss,  with  his  rash  sword  of 
*'the  Mythical  hypothesis,"  at  length 
hewed  the  whole  subject  into  pieces,  aud 
lefl  it  incoherent  and  useless  for  all  the 
practical  wants  of  men.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  approached  it  on  the  side 
of  the  Imagination  ;  and  shrinking  from 
the  infinitesimal  detail  of  critical  labor, 
has — perhaps  with  over-haste — ^grasped  at 
results,  and  arranged  those  results  by  the 
aid  of  a  totally  fallacious  canon,  namely, 
that  beau^  of  form  is  some  guarantee  for 
truth  of  wet.  It  was  reserved  for  Eng- 
land to  make  her  approaches  on  the  Moral 
side,  and  to  show  how,  seizing  the  clew 
laid  down  by  tlie  Founder  of  Christianity 
himself,  it  was  possible  to  advance  at  onoe 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  labyrinth,  to 
grasp  there  at  one  view,  not  indeed  all 
the  details,  but  the  broad  grouping  of 
those  details  and  their  relative  importance 
to  the  question  and  to  each  other,  and 
from  thence,  with  the  tranquil  vigor 
which  such  a  position  always  inspiresi 
to  proceed  at  leisure  and  with  perfect 
security  to  the  gradual  unravelling  of  the 
interesting  matters  that  surround  the 
main  question  in  disputa  Thus  Hooe 
Homo  could  hardly  hope  to  escape  the 
charge  of  being  an  incomplete  work.  Its 
incompleteness  is  its  glory.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  new  work  as  a  new  method* 
And  a  new  method  is  what  maokind 
have  long  been  groaning  for:  not  a  mere 
negative  method,  such  as  Strauss  thinks 
good  enough,  but  a  positive  one,  whioh 
shall  lead  to  a  rational  tranquilHty,  and 
show  them  how  to  ride  at  anchor  through 
the  storms  of  modern  doubt  and  disbelieC 
Accordingly,  the  author  of  this  bode, 
seizing  his  clew,  plunges  at  onoe  in  mediaa 
rc8,  llis  critical  introduction  oooa{Mes 
twelve  lines,  or,  rather,  is  no  introdootioa 
at  all,  for  it  occura  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  V.  Whereas  Strauss's  EinieUtaig 
fills  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  pages  of  closely  packed  German 
type;  and  Iienau*s  Oriiiqu^  des  Doai- 
ments  Origiuaux  demands  Mxty-four 
octavo  pages.  For  this  he  makes  no 
apology.  It  is  part  of  his  method,  whieh 
he  trust  his  readers  and  reviewers  .will 
have  wit  enough  to  understand,  to  take 
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these  questions  last,  instead  of  first;  and, 
therefore,  to  delay  them  till  the  appear- 
ance of  the  second  volume.  He  acknowl- 
edges that.  "  What  ia  now  published  is 
a  fragmept  No  theological  questions 
whatever  are  here  discussed.  Christ,  as 
the  creator  of  modern  theology  and  re- 
ligion, will  form  the  subject  of  another 
volume."    And,  accordingly: 

"  In  defining  the  position  which  Christ  as- 
sumed, we  have  not  entered  into  controvertible 
matter.  We  have  not  rested  upon  single  pas- 
sages, nor  drawn  from  the  fourth  Gospel.  To 
deny  that  Christ  did  undertake  to  found  and 
to  legislate  for  a  new  theocratic  society,  and 
tliat  he  did  claim  the  office  of  Judge  of  man- 
kind, is  indeed  possible,  but  only  to  those  who 
altogether  deny  the  credibility  of  the  extant 
biographies  of  Christ.  If  those  biographies 
be  admitted  to  be  generally  trustworthy,  then 
Christ  undertook  to  be  what  we  have  de- 
scribed ;  if  not,  then,  of  courj*e,  this,  but  also 
every  other  account  of  him,  falls  to  the  ground. 
....  The  account  we  have  of  these  miracles 
may  be  exaggerated;  it  is  possible  that  in 
some  special  cases  stories  have  been  related 
which  have  no  foundation  whatever ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  miracles  pl^y  so  important  a  part 
in  Christ's  scheme,  that  any  theory  which 
would  represent  them  as  entirely  due  to  the 
imagination  of  his  followers,  or  of  a  later  age, 
destroys  the  credibility  of  the  documents,  not 
partially,  but  wholly,  and  leaves  Christ  as 
mythical  a  personage  as  Hercules.  Now,  the 
present  treatise  aims  to  show  that  the  Christ 
of  the  Gospels  is  not  mythical,  by  showing 
that  the  character  these  biographies  portray 
is  in  all  its  large  features  strikingly  consistent, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  peculiar  as  to  be  alto- 
gether beyond  the  reach  of  invention  both  by 
individual  genius  and  still  more  by  what  is 
called  the  '  consciousness  of  an  age.'  Now, 
if  the  character  depicted  in  the  Gospels  is  in 
the  main  real  and  historical,  they  mu^t  be 
generally  trustworthy,  and  if  so,  the  responsi- 
bility of  miracles  is  fixed  on  Christ.  In  this 
case  the  reality  of  the  miracles  themselves 
depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  opinion  we 
form  of  Christ's  veracity,  and  this  opinion 
must  arise  gradually  from  the  careful  examin- 
ation of  his  whole  life." — {Ecce  Homo^  p.  41.) 

In  these  last  words  we  have  the  key 
to  the  whole  book.  The  author's  plan  is 
here  distinctly  revealed.  It  is  not  his 
intention  to  begin  by  discussing  miracles 
or  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gosfiels  in 
detail,  and  so  to  hew  his  way  (like  a 
traveller  through  the  tangled  growths  of 
a  South  American  forest)  to  a  conviction 
about  Christ  Such  a  course  seems  to 
him,  as  it  does  to  us,  and  as  experience 


has  abundantly  proved  it  to  be,  impos- 
sible. He  chooses  the  reverse  course. 
Postulating  only,  in  the  broadest  sense, 
the  genersd  trustworthiness  of  the  only 
record  we  possess,  he  is  prepared  to  evoke 
from  that  record,  fairly  and  sensibly 
handled,  a  moral  conviction  of  the  purity 
and  grandeur  of  Christ's  character,  such 
as  shall  rise  like  daylight  upon  the  scene 
and  flood  the  crannies  and  the  crevices 
of  groping  criticism  with  healthful  sun- 
beams. And  nobly  has  he  fulfilled  his 
pui*pose.  Limiting  the  area  of  his  inves- 
tigation strictly  to  the  Ministry  of  Christ, 
he  describes  in  the  first  five  chapters  the 
object  and  ideal  of  that  ministry  as  it  ex- 
isted in  Christ's  own  mind  ;  and  proceeds 
in  his  remaining  chapters  to  show  how 
that  ideal  became  actually  realized  in 
historical  fact  by  the  consummate  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  that  same  incomparable 
mind.     Chapter  YI.  opens  thus : 

"  The  first  step  in  our  investigation  is  now 
taken.  We  have  considered  the  Christian 
Church  in  its  idea,  that  is  to  say,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  mind  of  its  founder  and  before 
it  was  realized.  Our  task  will  now  become 
more  historical,  and  will  deal  with  the  actual 
establishments  of  the  new  Theocracy.  .  . 
The  founder's  plan  was  simply  this,  to  renew 
in  a  form  adapted  to  the  new  time  that  divine 
Society  of  which  the  Old  Testament  contains 
the  history.  The  essential  features  of  that 
ancient  Theocracy  were :  fl)  The  Divine 
Call  and  Election  of  Abraham ;  (2)  the  Di- 
vine Legislation  given  to  the  nation  through 
Moses ;  (3)  the  personal  relation  and  responsi- 
bility of  every  individual  member  of  the  The- 
ocracy to  its  Invisible  King.  As  the  new  The- 
ocracy was  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  old, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  these  three  features 
would  be  reflected  in  it.''--(P.  62.) 

Yet — strange,  at  first  sight,  to  say — 
while  the  first  of  these  three  features  oc- 
cupies our  author  dming  the  four  suc- 
ceeding chapters,  and  the  second  during 
the  thirteen  chapters  that  follow,  just 
when  our  •attention  and  interest  are 
raised  to  the  liighest  pitch,  and  we 
are  preparing  ourselves  for  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  third  and  most  decisive 
question  of  all — the  book  abruptly  closes. 
The  nature  .of  Christ's  sovereignty  and 
of  his  personal  relations  to  the  Church 
has  never  received  any  discussion  at  all ; 
though  the  fact  ot  his  making  royal 
claims  has  been  often  incidentally  touch- 
ed upon.     How  is  this!    Has  the  au- 
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thor  forgotten  his  plan  t  Or  rather,  have 
we  not,  in  this  abrupt  fracture,  the  in- 
trinsic quality,  not  only  of  the  fra<^inent 
which  in  now  in  our  hands,  but  also  of 
the  whole  work  in  its  future  com|^ete- 
ness,  revealed  1  It  appears  to  us  beyond 
all  re«nsonable  doubt,  that  the  alarms  and 
lamentations  which  have  so  loudly  re- 
sounded from  the  orthodox  side  over  this 
book  are  wholly  ill-timed  and  uncalled 
for.  Everything  indicates  that  he  has 
not  rashly  taken  pen  in  hand,  before 
having  made  up  his  own  mind.  Every- 
thing }ioints  to  the  conclusion,  that  "the 
inquiry  which  proved  serviceable  to  him- 
self" proved  80  by  convincing  him  that 
the  faith  of  his  childhood  was  a  reason- 
able one,  and  that  the  homage  he  had 
once  ]mi<l  to  Christ  need  not  on  farther 
invest! nation  of  his  claims  be  withdrawn. 
We  need  only  call  attention  to  such  pas- 
sages as  the  lollowing : 

"We  have  found 'Christ  undertaking  .  .  . 
to  occupy  a  personal  relation  of  Judge  and 
Master  to  every  man,  such  n8  in  the  eariier 
TIu'CK-racy  had  been  occupied  hy  Jihorah 
himstf/  without  representation." —  (P.  02). 
*'  Wiiiiin  the  wiiole  creation  of  God  nothiufj 
more,  th-ruted  or  riiore  attractive  hjis  yel  heen 
found  thitn  he." — (P.  52.)  ''  This  enthusiasm, 
then,  was  sliown  to  men  in  its  most  consum- 
mate form  in  Jesus  Christ.  From  him  it  flows 
ns  Irom  a  lountnin.  IIow  it  was  kindled  in 
Lini  who  knows?  The  abysmal  deeps  of 
p(?rs"n:ility  hide  this  secret.  It  was  theicill 
of  (!rd  t'»  hif/H  no  Hfcoiul  son  like  ?tim." — (P. 
ji21.)  '*  Wliat  comfort  Christ  gave  men  .  .  . 
by  ollcring  to  th(?m  new  view^s  of  the  Power 
by  vthich  the  world  is  governed,  by  his  own 
tihimph  ortT  thath,  and  by  his  revelation  of 
ctcriiitv,  will  l)e  tlie  sulyeet  of  another  trea- 
tise.--^(^  P.  ;;2:).)  *'Tlie  achievement  of  Christ 
in  Ibuiuling  by  liis  single  will  and  power  a 
Etrnctiirc  S'.>  <lurable  and  so  universal,  is  like 
no  other  «chi(vcmcnt  which  history  records. 
...  If  ///  ffie  icork'H  of  Xature  we  can  tracjc 
Ihc  indications  of  calculation,  of  a  struggle 
with  dilliculiics,  of  precaution,  of  ingenuiiy. 
Inen  in  (Miri>t's  work  it  may  be  that  the  same 
indiciitions  occur.  .  .  .  \V'ho  can  describe 
that  wbich  unites  men?  Who  has  entered 
into  the  formation  of  speech  which  is  the 
syniliol  of  their  union?  Who  can  describt* 
exhaustively  the  orijiin  of  Civil  Society  ?  He 
who  can  do  those  things  can  explain  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  Church.  For  others  it 
must  be  enough  to  say,  'The  Iloly  Ghost  till 
on  them  that  believed.'  No  man  sjv.v  the 
building  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  workmen 
crowded  together,  the  unfinislied  walls  and 
unpaved  streets;   no  man  heard  the  clluk 


of  trowel  and  pickaxe ;  it  descended  out  of 

heatenfrom  God r-^CF.  830.) 

With  this  striking  passage  onr  aatbor 
concludes  the  present  instalment  of  his 
work.  He  has  endeavored  to  show,  and 
we  think  he  has  succeeded  in  showing, 
that  taking  the  life  of  Jesus  only  in  its 
broadest  features,  in  the  mass  and  not 
in  detail,  in  those  general  ontlioes  which 
nnist  be  allowed  to  belong  to  it,  if  w^e 
are  supposed  to  know  anything  about  it 
at  all,  nothing  more  is  required  than  a 
fearless  mental  freedom  and  an  unclond- 
ed  moral  aj^preciation,  io  order  to  arrive 
at  a  profound  and  tranquil  conviction 
that  he  is  onr  souls'  rightful  Lord  and 
King,  and — as  we  cannot  hesitate  to  add 
by  anticipation — in  some  true  sense  "  Di- 
vine." And  in  following  him  step  by  step 
in  this  truly  charitable  work  at  a  time  of 
doubt  like  our  own,  we  pity — ^far  more 
even  than  the  robbed  and  half-dead 
traveller — the  supercilious  passer-by  who 
sees  no  need  of  the  oil  or  wine,  has  no 
heart  to  praise,  no  intelligence  to  under- 
stand, the  saving  efforts — na^,  spurns 
the  very  flask  beneath  his  priestly  feet 
because  there  is  something  suspicions 
alwut  its  shape.  Yet  what  has  the  au- 
thor done?  lie  has  simply  translated 
the  dead  formulae  of  orthodoxy  into  tlie 
living  language  of  modern  thought  and 
of  men  of  the  world.  That  is  to  say,  he 
has  ]>resented  Christianity  in  the  only 
shape  in  which  men  will  receive  it  at 
the  present  day,  and  in  which  alone  it 
can  effect  the  re(lemption  and  conversion 
of  their  souls,  lie  has.  dared  to  call  char- 
ity the  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity; "  he  has 
dared  to  describe  the  regenerating  mis- 
sion of  the  Christian  Church  as  "  the  im- 
provement of  morality ;"  he  has  ventured 
to  chanjjre  the  salvation  of  souls  into  their 
"restoration  to  moral  health;'*  to  speak 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  'Uhe  Spirit  of  Uoll- 
ness,''  and  of  the  sacramental  means  of 
grace  as  "  sacred  rites,"  "essential  condi- 
tions of  ineinlwrship,"  symbols  of  that 
*^  intense  ]>ersonal  devotion,  that  habitual 
feeding  on  the  character  of  Christ,"  with- 
out which  "the  healih  of  the  soul"  can- 
not be  regained  ;  and  all  this  he  has 
done  with  imperfections,  with  occasional 
(though  veiy  slight)  exaggerations,  and 
with  a  few  (though  very  glaring)  defects 
of  good  taste.  Yet  when  all  has  been 
said,  what  are  these  crimes — ^If  oriuiea 
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they  be — compared  to  the  merit  of  hav-  so  refined  and  pbilosophic  In  its  coiiBtitution, 

ioff  penned  the  following  noble  passage  :  ^^  has  not  less  vigor  than  the  states  which  are 

o             I-        o  founded  on  the  relations  of  family,  or  lan- 

**  We  ought  to  be  just  as  tolerant  of  an  im-  guage,  or  the  convenience  of  self-defence  and 

perfect  creed  as  we  are  of  an  imperfect  prac-  trade.     Not  less  vigor,  and  certainly  far  more 

tice.     Everything  which  can  be  urged  in  ex-  vitality.    It  has  already  long  outlasted  all  the 

cusc  for  the  latter  may  also  be  pleaded  for  the  states  which  were  existing  at  the  lime  of  its 

former.     If  the  way  to  Christian  action  is  be-  foundation  ;  it  numbers  far  more  citizens  ihan 

set  by  corru]it  habits  and  misleading  passions,  any  of  the  states  which  it  has  seen  spring  up 

the  path  to  Christian  truth  is  overgrown  with  near  it.    It  subsists  without  the  help  of  costly 

prejudices  and  strewn  with  fallen  theories  and  armaments ;  resting  on  no  accidental  aid  or 

rotting  systems  which  hide  it  from  our  view,  physical  support,  but  on  an  inherent  imraor- 

It  is  quite  as  liard  to  think  rightly  as  it  is  to  tality,  it  defied  the  enmity  of  ancient  civiliza- 

act  rightly,  or  even  to  feel  rightly.  And  as  all  tion,  the  brutality  of  mediaBval  barbarism,  and 

allow  that  an  error  is  a  less  culpable  thmg  under  the  present  universal  empire  of  public 

than  a  crime  or  a  vicious  passion,  it  is  mon-  opinion  it  is  so  secure  that  even  those  parts  of 

strous  that  it  should  be  more  severely  pun-  it  stem  indestructible  which  deserve  to  die." — 

islied ;  it  is  m«>nstrou3  that  Clirist,  who  was  (P.  325.) 

called  the  friend  of  publicans  and   sinners,  But  no  •  nothing  it  annears  can  atonp 

should  be  represented  as  the  pitiless  enemy  •    ^i_     .    j'          ^    i?j       ™^'  ^  ' /»          .      ' 

of  seekers  after  truth."-(P.  72.)  '"}  ^^^  J^i^^gment  of  dogmatists,  for  not  ar- 

riviiig  at  dogma  in  the  authorized  way. 

Cannot  the  unpardonable  sin  of  cer-  Health  is  nothing.  The  nostrum  is  every- 

tain  contemptuous  expressions  about  "lit-  thing.      And,   like   Moliere's  physician, 

tie-minded  and  vexatious  prohibitions,"  these  doctors  would  rather  see  the  pa- 

**  si)asmodic  efforts  to  kindle  feeling,"  "  a  tient  die  selon  les  regies  than  recover  by 

hollow,  poor,  and  sickly  Christianity,"  be  a  process  that  outraged  all  that  was  cus- 

forgiven  for  the  sake  of  so  truly  evangel-  tomary.    Unless  this  author  will  consent, 

ical  a  passage  as  this:  not  only  in  his  future  volume  and  at  a 

"Justice  is  often  but  a  form  of  pedantry,  "^^^*«  '"^^"[^  "^^^^^  of  his  argument  but 

mercy  mere  easmess  of  temper,  courage  a  mere  "^^^  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  word  of 

firmness  of  physical  constitution;  but  if  these  command — whether  or  not   it  ruin   his 

virtues  are  genuine,  then  they  indicate  not  plan,  and  threaten  vivendi  causd  vivetidi 

goodness  merely  but  goodness  considerably  perdere  causas — to  utter  the  recognized 

developed.    We  want  a  test  which  shall  admit  formulae  of  orthodoxy,  he  shall  not  be  al- 

all  Who  Uuve  it  in  them  to  be  good  whether  i^^^.^  to  pass  muster.     Not  the  raispro- 

their  good  qualities  be  trained  or  no.     Such  a    „^„,  ^^a    .  ^«4     u  *    *\.^ «^  j 

test  is  found  in  Faith.    He  who,  wlien  good-  ^^^'\^^^  word,    but   the    unpronounced 

ncss  is  impressively  put  before  him,  exhibits  w^^^'  ^^  ^^  ^e  his  condemnation.     Hew 

an  mstinctive  loyalty  to  it,  starts  forward  to  him  down  !      "  The  Lord  will  know  his 

take  its  side,  trusts  himself  to  it,  such  a  man  own."     We   do    not    exaggerate.     We 

has  faith,  and  the  root  of  the  matter  is  in  repeat,  and  are  prepared  to  prove,  that 

such  a  man.    He  may  have  habits  of  vice,  the  way  in  which  this  book  has  been  in 

but  the  loyal  and  faithful  instinct  in  him  will  ^^^.^j^j^    quarters   reviewed,    reflects   the 

place  hini  above  many  that  practice  virtue,  j           ^     j-                         ^u           «!               j 

He  may  be  rude  in  thouglit  and  character,  ^P^lf^^   disgrace    on    the   writere,    and 

but  he  will  unconsciously  gravitate  towards  displays,    m    a    shape   which    it   would 

what  is  right.     Other  virtues  can  scarcely  be  superfluous  to  caricature,  the  almobt 

thrive  without  a  fine  natural  organization  and  hopeless    senility    of    modern     "  ortho- 

a  happy  training.  But  the  most  neglected  and  doxy."     We  are  unwilling   to  drop  for 

unoitted  (^  men  may  make  a  beginning  with  ^  moment  the  usual  perifihrases  of  cour- 

faith."— (P.  66.)  ^^gjy  .  j^jj^  indignation  compels  us  to  pro- 

And  yet  once  more,  might  not  an  oc-  nounce  the  words,  that  the  two  main  of- 

casional  rebuke  of  Churchmen's  besetting  fenders   against  the   first   principles   of 

sins  be  atoned  for  by  such  a  noble  con-  fair-play  and  Christian  toleration  are  the 

ception  of  the  Christian  Church  as  this :  Qfmrteiiy  Btview  and   Mr.    Spurgeon. 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  a  supercilious 

»* However  impossible  it  may  seem,  this  critic   who    complains   of  " ignorance" 

speculation  of  a  commonwealth  developed  ^^ould    be  ignorant   that   St    John  1  : 

from  farst  prmciples  has  been  realized  on  a  ._     ,              J=>        .  •      .,              j       /•   *. 

grand  scale.    It  stands  in  history  among  other  \]  ^.^^'^  "f  ^  contain   the  words  of  the 

states;  it  subsists  in  the  midst  of  other  states,  Baptist!  that   one  who  charges   othenj 

connected  with  them  and  yet  distinct.  Though  with  "  defiance  of  elemental^  principles 
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which  are  familiar  to  children  and  peas- '  party.     The  critics  wlio  have  exercised 
anta,"  should  state  that  "  a  church  of  .  their  ingenuity  on   Ecce  Homo  in  the 
which  the  ultimate  object  was  tlic  im- '  Westminster  Review  and    in   Frastr^s 
provemeiit  of  morality  [the  equivalent  in    Magazine^  are  evidently  not  men  who 
Evce  Homo  for  the  "saving  of  men's  .  would  be  alarmed  at  any  want  of  ortho- 
souls  "]  would  not  be  Christian  but  in-    doxy ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  say 
fidel "  t     And  that  this  stanch  mnlleus '  that    they  have    entirely  failed   to  ap- 
/irprcticorum  should  liimself  fall  into  the   prehend  the  scope  of   the   work,    and 
following  deadly  heresy  :  "The  doctrine   that  their  objections  apply  to  that  which 
that  He  who  was  perfect  God  and  per-   the  author  of  it  certainly  never  intended 
feet  man  could  admit  the  idea  of  takin<'    his  book  to  be.     But  whethef  received 
wrongful  courses,  that  lie  could  enter-  ,  with  vitujxjration  or  with  misunderstand- 
tain  the  Temptation  for  a  moment  if  it   ing,  whether  pertinaciously  censured  as 
arose  ...  is  only  consistent  with  some   if  com]>lete  when  it  proclaims  itself  in- 
of  the  lower  grades  of  Socinianism"?*   cessantly  to  be   "a  fragment,"  whether 
And  yet  once  more,  is  it  credible  that   scorned  by  unbelievers,  rejected  by  be- 
7%e  ^Sinord  and  Trowel^  edited  by  Mr.    lievers,   or    neglected    by   men  of   the 
Spurgeon,   to  represent  (we   may   pre-   worM — the  author  may  at  least  take 
suine)  Dissenting  principles  of  freed* »m   comfort  from  the  reflection,  which  every 
and  toleration,  should  in  one  breath  de-   day's  experience  must  make  more  clear, 
scribe  the  writer  as  "no  blasphemer  of    that  he  is  at  least  understood  by  those  for 
the  Lord  Jesus,  but  a  warm  admirer  of    whose  especial  benefit  he  has  been  labor- 
the  self-denying  love  of  the  Man  of  Sor-   ing,  has  kindled  faith  afresh  in  many  a 
rows,"  as  "  not  denying  miracles,  nor  im-    wavering  soul,  and   inspired  with  that 
pugning  even  the  Deity  of  Christ,"  as   love  of  Christ  which  saves  and  redeems 
"  clearly  seeing  that  Christ's  kingdom  is    men,  many  a  heart  that  could  find  no 
spiritual  .  .  .  and  its  principles  in    the   beauty   iu   dead    formula)  and   no   rest 
highest  degree   promotive   of  freedom,    in    barren    "Evidences."     From    such 
philanthropy,    brotherhood    and    prog-   thoughts  he  may  well  draw  lessons  ot 
ress,"  and  then   turn  round  upon   him    thankful  tranquillity  and    content,   and 
with  the  most  vulgar  vituperation  :  '*if  find   courage  to    prosecute  his  fruitful 
this  treatise    be    the    ])ro<luction   of   a   studies  in  peace.     For  "  no  greater  sub- 
minister  of  any  denomination  of  Evan-    ject  can   in  our  own  day  employ  any 
gelical  Christians,  he  ought,  if  he  lias    man's   noblest    energies  than   preserva- 
even  half  as   much   honesty  as  any  or-   tion  or  renewal  of  the  truth  of  God — 
dinaiy  thief,   to  resign   his  position   at   not  fettered  overmuch    by   the  human 
once  "  ?t  :  accidents  of  our  ancestors  iu  the  faith, 

For  such  a  reception  as  this,  in  such   yet  with  reverential  tenderness  even  for 
quarters,  we  do  not  think  the  author  of    these."* 

JUrre  Homo  could  have  been  ]>repared  ;  i 

nor   yet    for  the    singular  inability   of 

a  great  Roman  Catholic  writer  in'  The  London  Societj. 

J»/>.?<^/<  to  }>erceive  that  "  to  exhibit  some  SKETCUES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BENCH 
sides  of  Christianity  and  not  others,''}  ^j^jj  b^r, 

which  he  holds  to  be  "  the  main  limit  of 
the  author,"  is  precisely  an  essential  part 

of  his  plan.  To  have  his  noble  and  truth-  ^y^  j^^ve  chosen,  first,  the  most  re- 
ful  work  characterized  by  a  philanthroi>-  ,„aikal)lc  of  the  heads  of  the  profession, 
ical  earl  as  "  the  most  pestilential  work  |Vom  among  the  law  lords  and  the  judges 
that  was  ever  vomited  out  of  the  jaws  of  i  at  law  or  in  equity;  and  then  we  pro- 
hell,"  must  havecost  him  lar  less  surprise  eced  to  the  most  distinguished  and  re- 
and  far  less  pain.  Nor  has  he  met  with  '  maikable  advocates,  either  at  the  Bar, 
better  usage  at  the  hands  ot  the  opposite  ,  either  in  the  courts  of  -commou  law  or 

equity.     We  have  grouped  together 

*  (lunrt,  lirv. ;  April,  180G. 

I  Strnnf  and  Trou'cl;  JanuiiF}',  1806, 

X  The  Month  ;  June,  1860. 


I. — SIR  A.   COCKBCRN   AND  LOBD  CHELMSFORD. 


much  as  possible  men  who  are,  or  have 


•  WUliams'  RsUianal  Godlum*,  p.  404. 
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been,  constantly  thrown  together  iu  pub- 
lic life,  either  on  the  Bench  or  at  the 
Bar ;  and  this  for  several  reasons  :  first, 
because  they  are,  or  have  been,  really 
and  personally  so  much  together,  and 
then  because,  generally,  there  are  traits 
of  resembance  or  of  contrast,  which  mu- 
tually illustrate  each  other.  Thus  we 
commence  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England  (Sir  A.  Cockburn),  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Chelmsford :  who 
(as  Sir  F.  Thesigcr)  was,  when  they  two 
were  at  the  head  of  the  comjnon  law 
Bar,  his  great  professional  rival  and  com- 
petitor. Next  come  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Westbury,  and  that  venera- 
ble and  remarkable  man.  Lord  Justice 
Knight  Bruce,  who  were  so  long  the 
two  most  distinguished  men  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  resembled  each  other 
in  rich  intellectual  endowments,  and  in 
that  gift  of  caustic  sarcasm  which  more 
than  once  brought  them  into  collision. 
Then  will  come  a  group  of  grave  and 
reverend  men,  for  half  a  century  con- 
temporaries and  competitors  for  forensic 
fame,  and  now  coadjutors  in  judicial 
honors:  Lord  Chief  Justice  Erie,  the 
late  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  and  the  present  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly.  Next  comes 
the  Chief  Judge  of  a  court  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  our  lady  readers — Sir  James 
Wilde,  judge  of  the  Divorce  and  Matri- 
monial Court,  with  whom  we  shall  as- 
sociate the  judge  who  was  once  named 
to  succeed  him,  and  who  is  not  more  re- 
markable for  his  learning  than  for  chiv- 
alrous feeling  for  the  fairer  ^nd  softer 
sex,  Mr.  Justice  Willes.  Then  come  a 
group  of  judges  of  singularly  racy,  vigor- 
ous, and  original  character :  Mr.  Baron 
Martin,  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Blackburne.  Then  come  Mr. 
Justice  Shee,  who,  when  raised  to  the 
Bench,  was  the  foremost  orator  of  the 
Bar,  and  his  old  antagonist  and  friend — 
the  most  wonderful  instance  of  energy 
and  earnestness  at  the  Bar,  since  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde  left  it — Mr.  Montague 
Chambers.  Then  we  come  to  the  heads 
of  the  Bar,  and  its  most  accomplised  ora- 
tors, who  happen  to  be  advocates  in  the 
Chancery  courts :  the  late  Attorney-Gen- 
eral (Sur  Roundell  Palmer),  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  and  Mr.  Rolt,  the  late  Lord- 
Advocate,  and  the  Queen's  Advocate. 
Nbw  Siiuxfl— YoL  v.,  No.  8. 


Then  we  come  to  the  foremost  advocates 
at  the  common-law  Bar :  Mr.  E.  James, 
and  Sir  W.  Bovill,  Mr.  Coleridge,  and 
Mr.  K^slake,  who  are  now  constantly 
seen  opposed  to  each  other,  and  have 
gone  all  through  their  career  together, 
and  are  a  striking  contrast  to  each  other. 
Then  come  a  group  of  the  wits  and  hu- 
morists of  the  Bar:  Mr.  Giffard,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Hayes,  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones — or  "Tom  Jones," 
as  he  is  familiarly  called  in  Westminster 
Hall  and  on  the  Great  Northern  Circuit, 
all  through  which  he  is  well  known  by 
that  familiar  cognomen.  Lastly,  come  a 
group  of  what  we  may  call  the  "  Sport- 
ing Bar,"  meaning  by  that,  not  sporting 
men  (though  they  are  fond  of  sport),  but 
men  certain  to  be  engaged  in  what  the 
Bar  call  "  sporting  cases : "  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Huddl^ston,  Mr.  Sergeant  Ballantine, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Parry — all  well-known  and 
remarkable  characters,  whose  names  are 
daily  seen  in  the  newspapers.  Such  is 
our  programme :  and  now  we  may  fitly 
commence  with — 

THE  LORD   CHtEP  JUSTICE   OP   ENOLAin>. 

When  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  was 
made  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  few  years 
ago,  he  was  the  most  perfect  and  finished 
advocate  at  the  Bar ;  and  he  is  now,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  the  most  able  and 
accomplished  judge  upon  the  Bench ;  so 
that,  in  every  sense — in  ability  as  in 
rank — he  is  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  profesrion.  You  can  see  at  once 
that  he  is  a  man  of  intellect  and  spirit 
The  lofty  brow,  the  clear,  generous  eyes, 
the  frank,  quick,  bright  countenance — 
all,  at  first  sight,  even  through  the  im- 
perfect medium  of  a  likeness,  are  attrac- 
tive and  prepossessing.  They  give,  in 
short,  the  true  impression  of  the  man ; 
the  idea  of  a  man  of  genius — of  warm 
and  generous  heart.  A  poet  has  drawn 
his  portrait  in  a  line — 

"  Genius  is  written  on  his  Inroad  clear  brow." 

You  will  not  see  a  finer  face  in  West- 
minster Hall.  The  other  day  a  thought- 
ful young  barrister  came  into  court,  and 
after  sitting  for  a  few  minutes  looking  at 
him,  turned  round  and  said  to  the  writer, 
"  What  a  noble  countenance !  "  It  was 
the  natural,  spontaneous  tribute  of  the 
moment,  ^nd  it  was  as  good  a  portraiture 
19 
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as  words  could  give.  It  is  indeed  a  noble 
countenance.  It  is  the  reflection  of  a 
clear  intellect,  which  has  been  finely 
educated,  and  nobly  exercised.  It  is 
open,  candid,  and  engaging  in  its  expres- 
sion ;  it  has  a  singular  brightness  and 
clearness,  at  the  same  time  a  calmness  of 
look,  the  result  of  a  conscious  intellectual 
power.  It  gives  the  idea  at  once  of  a 
great  intellect  in  repose — like  the  still- 
ness of  a  deep  yet  cleai*  sea,  its  surface 
brightened  by  the  sun,  and  its  deptlis  as 
clear  as  crystal.  His  voice  is  like  his 
countenance — it  is  frank,  bright,  clear, 
and  lively.  His  utterance  is  easy,  nat- 
ural, and  unstudied ;  his  manner  ever 
genial  and  gi'aceful :  he  is  habitually  grave 
and  thoughtful,  but  always  thoroughly 


cial  spmt.     He  looks  the  Teiy  embodi- 
ment of  Justice — calm,  unimpassioned, 
and  serene,    llis  demeanor  on  the  Bench 
is  remarkable  for  its  calmness,   and  its 
easy,  unconscious  air  of  power  and  self- 
possession,  which  nothing,  even  for  an 
instant,  ruffles  or  disturbs.     No  weight 
of  difficulty  seems  to  oppress  him  ;  no 
multiplicity  of  details  to  perplex  or  con- 
fuse ;  no  elements  of  excitement  to  dis- 
turb him :  he  has  always  that  ease,  that 
calmness  of  tone  and  manner  which,  are 
so   great  a  judicial   gift,  and    are    the 
undoubted  marks  of   a  great  intellect. 
There  has  never  been,  in  living  memory, 
one  who  has  achieved  so  rapidly  so  liigh 
a  reputation  as  a  great  judge.     Even 
while  he  w^as  at  the  Bar  he  was  marked 


unaffected,  and  ready  to  be  pleasant  and  j  by  qualities  which  showed  him  highly 


playful  in  a  moment.  His  demeanor  has 
a  happy  union  of  dignity  and  grace. 
This  comes  of  good  blood  and  high 
breeding :  he  is  of  an  ancient  family,  was 
highly  educated,  and  has  always  moved 
in  the  best  society :  hence  his  manners 
have  an  exquisite  tact,  and  a  tone  of  deli- 
cate and  retined  courtesy ;  and,  in  short, 
he  is — as  becomes  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England — the  best-bred  man  upon  the 
Bench.  And  those  delightful  manners 
— that  exquisite  politeness,  that  charming 
ease  and  gi-ace,  that  genial  spirit — which 


qualitied  for  the  Bench.  He  showed  a 
singular  union  of  geninb  and  judgment ; 
his  most  brilliant  gifts  were  under  the 
guidance  of  good  sense,  and  his  very 
eloquence,  as  an  advocate,  had  in  it  not 
only  consummate  forensic  skill  bat  some- 
thing of  judicial  spirit  His  style  was 
copious,  but  never  diffuse  or  verbose ;  he 
was  never  earned  away  (so  to  speak)  by 
his  eloquence :  he  never  seemed  to  say  a 
word  too  much.  His  choioe  of  words 
w^as  always  remarkably  correct,  and  his 
diction  was  as  perfect  as  his  elocution. 


have  made  him  so  charming  in  society.    His  delivery  was  always  marked  with 
have  made  him  the  favorite  of  the  Bar.    propriety,  dignity,  and  good  taste.    Even 


The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  under  his 
presidency,  has  been  thus  described  in 
half  a  dozen  lines,  which  well  .portray  his 
judicial  character  and  demeanor : 

"  And  I  havo  seen  a  court  where  every  man 
Felt  himself  iu  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  ; 
Whose  geiual  courtesy  made  all  things  genhd, 
AVhose   exqnisitc   bearmg  ciipliv'd  all  men's 

love ; 
Whose  sun-bright  justice  brightened  every 

cause, 
And  sotit  even 


in  his  outbursts  of  feeling  he  was  never 

beti'ayed  into  any  extravagance  of  senti* 

ment     His  eloquence  was  always  real 

and  genuine,  and  the  offspring  of  his 

generous  nature  ;  he  has  brought  it  to  the 

Bench,  and  often  displays  it  there.     The 

bright  gift  often  Hashes  out  even  amid 

the  enforced  calmness  of  judicial  duty. 

To  listen  to  a  summing  up  of  his  in  a 

great  case  is  a  lofty  treat — a  great  intd- 

,     ,    ^  .    .  »*   lectual  delight     As  a  judge,  he  is  per- 

Inm  ^Nho  lost  away  content."*  ;  ^^^^  ^  j^^  ^^-^^^  ^^.^^^  j^^-^^l  ^jj^  ^ 

This  Is  a  perfect  portraiture,  drawn  by  [  every  judicial  grace, 
one  who  is  both  an  advocate  and  a  poet.  |  As  8ir  Alexander-  Cockbuni,  before 
Sir  Alexander  is  admired  by  the  Bar ;  bis  elevation  to  the  Bench,  had  been  in 
and  well  he  may  be,  for  ho  is  the  ideal ;  bis  youth  a  man  of  gayety  and  gallantry, 
of  a  judge.  You  can  see  it  all  in  his  !  and  in  his  maturer  age  had  been  a  poli- 
couutenance,  if  you  gaze  upon  him  as  he  ,  tician  and  a  brilliaut  parliamentary  ora- 
sits  upon  the  Bench.  His  whole  aspect  j  tor,  it  was  not  sui)posed  he  would  make 
irives  the  idea  of  a  great  intellect  calm ,  a  very  superior  Chief  Justice,  and  the 


•aid  qukt  under  tlie  iniluence  of  a  judi- '  profession  was  not  predisposed  to  think 

so  highly  of  his  acquirements  as  a  lawyer 
as  oi  his  gii^ts  as  an  orator.    But  thqr. 
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overlooked  the  advantages  of  genius  and 
intellect,  and  underrated  the  power  they 
give  a  man  to  acquire  speedily  the  princi- 
ples of  a  science  which,  once  mastered,  is 
perfectly  easy  to  men  of  preeminent  abili- 
ty. They  also  underrated  the  strength 
of  the  stimulant  supplied  by  a  keen  sense 
of  honor  and  a  sensitive  feeling  of  duty. 
Sir  Alexander  had  a  first-rate  capacity 
for  law :  the  clear  intellect,  the  compre- 
hensive mind,  the  logical  habit  of 
thought,  the  candid  and  considerate  dis- 
position, the  mental  faculties — at  once 
brilliant  and  well-disciplined,  cultivated 
and  exercised — all  these  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  which  came  before 
him  with  the  most  patient  attention  and 
persevering  exertion  ;  and  the  result  was 
that,  after  a  few  years,  during  which  he 
grew  wonderfully  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Bar,  he  acquired  a  very  high  judicial  rep- 
utation, and  has  been  spoken  of  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the  ablest 
Chief  Justices  that  ever  sat  in  West- 
minster Hall.  Probably  there  never  was 
a  more  remarkable  and  more  rapid  rise  of 
a  judicial  reputation.  Sir  Alexander  has 
this  among  his  many  great  gifls — a  pow- 
er of  prompt  and  ready  expression  in  the 
most  coiTect  and  copious  diction.  Hence 
he  has  always  been  distinguished  by  his 
judgment  on  charges  which,  Although  de- 
livered off-hand,  have  long  been  distin- 
guished for  their  ^marked  and  superior 
ability.  It  has  become  a  common  saying 
in  Westminster  Hall  that,  give  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  time  to  make  himself  mas- 
tor  of  a  case,  and  no  one  so  clearly  mar- 
shals and  arranges  the  most  complicated 
facts,  or  more  lucidly  applies  the  legal 
principles  involved. 

He  soon  became  so  remarkable  for 
this  that  causes  celehres  were  carried  into 
his  court  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
trial  before  him,  and  his  summings-up  in 
such  cases  have  been  regarded  as  most 
masterly  and  luminous  judicial  composi- 
tions ;  while,  at  times,  the  beauty  of  his 
sentiments  and  the  eloquence  of  his  lan- 
guage have  elicited  involuntary  outbreaks 
of  applause,  and  have  startled  the  cold 
stillness  of  courts  of  law  with  the  sound 
of  the  homage  paid  to  genius  and  elo- 
quence. Nor  has  this  been  so  only  in 
his  summings-up ;  it  has  ever  been  so 
in  judgments  strictly  legal.  Never  since 
the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield  has  there  been 


a  Chief  Justice  whose  genius  has  had 
greater  power  to  give  a  charm  even  to  the 
exposition  and  application  of  legal  prin- 
ciples by  clear  diction  and  a  luminous 
style.  This  was  exemplified,  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  in  his  judgment,  when 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
in  the  great  Shrewsbury  case.  After  a 
protracted  argument,  which  had  taxed  to 
the  utmost  the  ablest  counsel  at  the  Bar, 
including  the  then  Attorney-General,  Sir 
R.  Bethell,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  at 
once  pronounced  an  elaborate  and  lumin- 
ous judgment,  so  admirable  in  its  diction 
that  it  might  sometimes  be  called  elo- 
quent, but  which,  at  all  events,  was  a  ju- 
dicial masterpiece,  and  a  perfect  triumph 
of  intellectual  power.  It  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Sir  R.  Bethell  to  such  a  degree 
that,  when  arguing  against  it  in  the 
Court  of  Error  (where  it  was  confirmed), 
he  took  occasion  to  sneer  at  it  thus : 
"  These  principles,  my  lord  (he  said),  are 
not  to  be  set  aside  by  an  eloquent  judgment 
delivered  in  popular  language  J^  This  sneer, 
bitter  as  it  was,  contained  the  best  tribute 
to  the  wonderful  judgment  against  which 
it  was  aimed,  for  it  was  eloquent,  and  it 
did  render  a\nost  diflicult  and  complicated 
case  quite  clear,  by  putting  it  into  "  pop- 
ular language."  And  this  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn'« 
judicial  style.  It  is  eminently  lucid  and 
luminous,  and  excels  in  making  difficult 
subjects  clear,  even  to  the  popular  mind. 
Perhaps  his  best  eulogy  might  be  given 
in  the  words  of  a  lady,  who  said :  "  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  I  always  seem  to 
understand  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn's 
cases ;  he  makes  them  seem  so  clear  to 
me." 

Since  he  has  become  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England,  he  has  tried  a  series 
of  most  remarkable  cases,  and  his  manner 
of  trying  them  has  obtained  him  a  brilliant 
judicial  rgputation.  In  every  instance, 
even  although  against  popular  prejudice, 
he  has  led  the  jury  to  the  verdict  wiiich 
justice  appeared  to  require  ;  and  this  has 
often  demanded  and  displayed  consum- 
mate ability  and  surpassing  skill. 

It  is  an  intellectual  treat  of  the  highest 
order  to  see  Sir  Alexander  try  a  great 
case.  Such  clearness  of  mind — such  calm, 
easy  self-possession — such  comprehensive 
memory — such  logical  arrangement  of 
facts — such  correct  and  acute  apprecia- 
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tion  of  their  force^such  power  of  ex-  the  facts,  however  nnmerons  and  com- 
pression— such  correct  and  copious  die- .  plicated — his  clear  and  carefal  arrange- 
tion — all  forming  a  combination  of  judi-  ment  of  them — his  judicial  manner  of 
cial  excellences  delightful  to  see  displayed ;.  dealing  with  them— -his  conyincing  way 
while  throughout  there  are  an  indescriba-  .  of  putting  them  in  their  true  light — ^his 
ble  charm  and  ease  and  grace  of  manner, .  variety,  lucidity,  and  often  beanty  of  ex* 
and  the  spirit  of  exquisite  courtesy  which  pression  ;  and  all  through,  the  charm  and 
adorn  the  seat  of  justice,  and  form  the ;  grace  of  his  manner — ^his  good  humor 
highest  ornament  of  the  judicial  dignity.  ,  and  good  temper — his  easy,  wellbred 
Kever  was  that  high  office  of  Lord  Chief  i  tone  of  speaking — all  constitate  the  per- 
Justice  of  England  more  worthily  filled  |  fection  of  judicial  style,  and  fiiirly  realize 
than  it  is  now  by  a  man  who  unites  the  :  and  satisfy  the  ideal  of  a  great  jadge  en- 
clear  intellect  of  Mansfield  with  the  dig- 1  gaged  in  the  trial  of  a  great  case.  It  is 
nity  of  Denman,  and  blends  with  them  a .  reaWy  an  intellectual  treat,  and  a  high 
grace,  a  courtesy,  and  genius  all  his  own.  i  gratification  at  once  to  the  sense  of  jus- 
It  would,  indeed,  be  an  exaggeration  :  tice,  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  perception 
to  say  that  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn's  of  genius,  eloquence,  and  intellect. 
mental  or  judicial  character  was  perfec-  The  recent  Matlock  will  case  was 
tion.  There  are  flaws  in  every  character ;  another  illustration.  That,  also,  was  a 
and  the  utmost  that  the  most  ardent ;  monster  trial,  a  cause  celebre ;  and  no  one 
admirer  of  Sir  Alexander  could  say  would  j  who  heard  will  ever  forget  that  won- 
be  that  he  was  as  near  to  perfection  as  dcrlul  and  admirable  summing-np.  The 
possible.  case  was  a  remarkable  illostration  of  Sir 

Since  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  became  j  Alexander  Cockbnm's  immense  snpericNr- 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  his  re-  i  ity  as  a  Nisi  Prius  judge ;  for  it  had  been 
markable  judicial  abilities  have  been  de- :  already  tried  before  the  other  two  chiefs ; 
veloiMJd  and  displayed  in  the  trial  of  many  '  fii*st,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Erie,  and 
causes  of  such  great  and  general  interest ,  then  before  Frederick  Pollock,  the  Lord 
as  to  attract  public  attention  to  an  extraor-  Chief  Baron.  Unfortunately,  at  the  first 
dinary  degree ;  and  the  result  has  been  ;  trial,  the  jury  went  wrong,  and  fonnd  in 
to  excite  public  admuation  very  strongly,  j  favor  of  the  forged  will.  On  the  trial  be- 
aud  to  establish  his  superiority  as  a  Kisi  j  fore  Sir  F.  Pollock,  his  great  experience 
Prius  judge.  Such  was  the  case,  for  in- 1  enabled  him  to  see  where  the  truth  lay, 
stance,  with  the  action  by  Colonel  Dick- !  and  under  his  guidance  the  jury  fonnd  a 
8011  ag:unst  General  Peel,  the  Earl  of  i  verdict  against  the  forged  will  and  codi- 
"Wilton,  and  Lord  Combermere,  which  |  eils  ;  but  then  the  House  of  Lords  were 
took  eight  days  in  its  trial,  and  ended  in  |  not  satisfied  with  the  way  he  put  the 
a  result  quite  in  accordance  with  the  \  case,  and  so  there  was  another — a  third 
general  opinion,  though  difierent  from :  — trial  ordered  before  the  Lord  Chief 
that  which  had  attended  a  Ibrnier  trial,  \  Justice  of  England.  Perhaps  there  never 
of  a  similar  action  arising  out  of  the  same  I  was,  therefore,  a  fairer  trial  of  judicial 
case  before  Lord  Campbell,  the  late  Lord  skill  in  a  greater  case. 
Chief  Justice.  On  that  ocxjasion,  those  |  It  involved  the  right  to  large  estates, 
who  had  attended  both  trials  were  struck  :  and  it  raised  the  terrible  issues  of  forgery, 
with  the  superiority  of  the  present  Lord  ,  peijury,  and  subornation  of  perjury ;  for 
Chief  Justice  over  his  predecessor  in  the  ,  two  witnesses  in  a  respectable  position 
manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  case.  I  swore  they  attested  the  codicils  aedared 
Indeed,  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  s  judi- 1  to'have  been  forged.  There  was  an  enor- 
cial  style  is  perfect,  and  his  mode  of  trying  j  mous  mass  of  evidence ;  and,  what  was 
a  really  great  case  is  something  admira-  j  worse,  it  was  so  contradictory  that  it  was 
ble.  His  calm  judicial  spirit  and  tone  j  exti-eniely  difticult  to  get  at  the  truth,  and 
throughout — his  thorough  freedom  from  :  still  more  so  to  get  the  jury  to  peromye 
all  prejudice  or  bias — and  painstaking  pa- :  it  But  it  was  now  tried  before  a  master, 
tionce  of  investigation — his  entire  reser-  i  both  of  forensic  and  judidal  skill ;  befoiv 
vation  of  his  opinion  until  the  close  of  the ,  one  who,  while  at  the  Bar,  had  been  in 
^gQ — his  masterly  ability  in  summing  it  many  great  will  cases,  and  whose  aund 
up  to  the  jury — his  grasp  and  mastery  of  (  was  euginently  dear  and  capauoas— a 
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judge  of  whom  one  of  the  advocates 
said :  "  There  sits  on  the  Bench  one 
who,  as  an  advocate,  has  often  dis- 
played his  great  powers  in  causes  of 
this  magnitude,  and  who  would  now 
throw  upon  it  the  light  of  his  clear  and 
practiced  intellect."  And  he  did  so  in  a 
summing-up  of  several  hours,  in  which 
the  evidence  was  arranged  and  analyzed 
with  such  acuteness  and  such  skill,  as 
left  not  the  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  heard  it  that  the  will 
and  codicils  had  been  forged.  He  had 
to  deal  with  the  difficulty  the  jury  would 
natm'ally  feel  in  convicting  several  per- 
sons in  a  most  respectable  position  in 
life  of  such  foul  crimes.  He  did  not 
shrink  from  it :  he  put  it  boldly  before 
them  at  the  very  outset,  and  all  through. 
"  It  is  impossible  to  shrink  from  dealing 
with  the  case  as  one  which  involves  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  commit  fraud, 
forgery,  and  perjury.  .  .  .  And  no 
donbt  the  presumption  must  be  in  favor 
of  innocence,  and  more  especially  in  the 
instance  of  persons  of  respectable  char- 
acter. But,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose 
those  persons  were  here  on  their  trial  for 
conspiracy,  and  that  the  evidence  led  you 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  guilty, 
what  effect  would  their  former  character 
have  upon  you?  It  might  make  you 
pause  and  hesitate  before  you  came  to 
the  conclusion  of  their  guilt ;  but  if  the 
evidence  satisfied  you  of  it,  then  the  char- 
acter they  had  previously  been  able  to 
maintain  would  not  prevent  you  from 
pronouncing  it  by  your  verdict  now ;  or 
if  the  evidence  here  leads  you  to  the 
same  conclusion,  then,  however  painful 
may  be  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  you 
must  not  shrink  from  it  any  the  more 
than  if  these  persons  were  arraigned  be- 
fore you  criminally.  .  .  .  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  poor  men  may  have  a  high 
sense  of  honor  and  integrity,  but,  as  we 
know,  poverty  exposes  men  to  tempta- 
tion. The  great  master  of  human  na- 
ture represents  one  of  his  characters  say- 
ing, '  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  con- 
sents.' And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
sometimes  a  man  who,  beyond  the  reach 
of  want,  would  not  swerve  from  recti- 
tude, is  led  away  by  temptation  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity.  Start,  if  you 
please,  with  the  presumption  that  men 
who  up  to  a  certain  time  have  main- 


tained an  untarnished  character  are  not 
likely  to  enter  into  a  neferious  conspiracy 
to  commit  forgery  and  perjury.  But  you 
must  not  carry  that  too  far.  And  if  the 
evidence  satisfies  you  that  tliere  was  a 
forgery,  and  that  these  men  were  parties 
to  it,  you  must  not  shrink  from  saying  so 
by  your  verdict  merely  from  the  notion 
that  it  is  impossible  that  such  men  should 
be  guilty  of  such  crimes." 

This  passage  is  a  veiy  good  illustra- 
tion of  Sir  jAJexander  Cockbum's  judi- 
cial style — the  union  of  a  clear,  calm, 
reflective  intellect  with  great  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  singular  felicity  of  ex- 
pression and  happiness  of  elucidation  or 
illustration.  The  result  in  this  case  was 
decisive.  The  jury,  without  difficulty,  re- 
turned a  verdict  approving  the  forgery  of 
the  will,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
the  House  of  Lords  were  at  last  satisfied, 
and  declined  to  disturb  the  verdict 

So  in  another  and  more  recent  case. 
This  also  was  a  cause  celebre,  and  had  a 
ten  days'  trial ;  and  it  raised  a  painful, 
a  delicate,  and  difficult  issue,  or,  rather, 
was  complicated  with  several  issues  of 
that  character,  for  it  was  a  case  in  which 
a  husband  had  sued  his  wife  for  a  di- 
vorce, and  she  had  sued  him  for  a  separa- 
tion ;  and  he  had  failed  and  she  had  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  he  now  sued  his  attorney 
for  losing  on  his  side.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  after  hearing  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  wished,  as  most  of  those  who 
heard  it  did,  to  save  at  once  the  lady,  the 
husband,  and  the  attorney.  The  young 
lady  herself  had  been  examined,  and  many 
of  her  letters  read,  and  had  inspired  much 
sympathy ;  the  attorney  was  a  most  re- 
spectable man,  and  had  done  his  best ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  husband  was 
a  young  officer,  who,  if  he  did  not  clear 
his  character,  would  be  ruined  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  career  in  life.  The  object 
was  to  save  all  three ;  and  any  one  can 
see  in  a  moment  that  it  was  an  object  in 
which  it  was  easy  to  feel  a  sympathy,  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  was  embaiTassed 
with  the  most  awkward  difficulty ;  the 
more  so,  because  husband  and  wife  were 
still  most  hostile  to  each  other.  The  hus- 
band did  his  utmost  to  make  her  out 
guilty,  and  to  throw  blame  upon  the  at- 
torney for  not  having  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing her  out  so  in  the  Divorce  Court,  and 
for  having,  indeed,  settled  her  suit  after 
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failing  in  his.  Here,  then,  was  a  task 
requiring  the  most  exquisite  skill  and 
delicacy.  And  no  one  could  hear  with- 
out unbounded  admiration  the  summing- 
up  of  the  Lord  Justice,  which,  though  it 
occupied  six  hours  in  its  delivery,  was  yet 
listened  to  not  only  without  weariness, 
but  with  pleased  attention,  and  with 
hardly  any  sense  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
until  the  last.  It  embraced  and  aiTanged 
in  the  most  masterly  manner  the  im- 
mense mass  of  evidence,  both  of  facts 
and  of  letters,  which  had  been  brought 
before  the  court,  and  pointed  out,  in  the 
most  clear,  acute,  and  convincing  way, 
their  bearing  on  the  various  and  com- 
plicated issues  raised  in  that  extraor- 
dinary case ;  and  which,  with  wonder- 
ful skill,  brought  a  jury,  who  were  con- 
fused and  divided  by  opposite  prejudices, 
in  the  result,  to  the  right  result. 

In  the  opinion  of  persons  of  experi- 
ence who  heard  that  case,  that  summing- 
up  was  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
judicial  ability  and  skill  ever  witnessed 
within  living  memory.  The  difficulty 
was  this :  that  by  certain  circumstances 
such  strong  feelings  had  been  excited 
about  the  case  that  it  was  perfectly  plain, 
from  the  demeanor  of  the  jury,  that,  as 
it  turned  out,  they  were  pretty  equally 
divided  in  their  view  of  it,  and  that 
while  one  half  were  for  giving  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  with  large  damages, 
which  would  have  been  deemed  a  griev- 
ous wrong  to  the  defendant,  the  other 
half  were  for  giving  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  defendant,  which,  it  was  thought 
would  destroy  the  cliai*acter  of  the  plain- 
tiff, who  had  brought  the  action  mainly 
to  restore  his  character,  and  did  not  care, 
he  professed,  for  damages,  if  that  object 
were  attained.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
desired  to  restore  liis  character,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  case  against  him  was  not 
supported ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
sired to  protect  the  defendant  from  an 
adverse  verdict,  lest  it  should  inflict 
on  his  professional  reputation  a  wound 
which  it  was  universally  considered  had 
not  been  deserved.  He  had,  therefore, 
to  lead  both  sections  of  the  jury,  which 
were  bent  upon  going  wrong  in  opposite 
directions,  to  a  middle  line,  which  would 
be  the  line  of  truth  and  justice,  and  unite 
them  both  in  a  fair  and  equitable  verdict. 
This  he  did  with  consummate  skill,  by  de- 


picting on  the  one  hand  the  improbability 
of  such  youthful  depravity  as  would  be 
involved  in  the  theory  either  that  the 
plaintiff's  wife  had  been  guilty,  or  that 
the  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  wilfully  bring- 
ing a  false  accusation  of  guilt  against  her ; 
and  he  brought  all  his  experience  of  the 
world,  and  all  his  moving  eloquence,  to 
ward  off  both  conclusions,  and  to  guide 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  suit  between 
the  plaintiff  and  his  wife  had  risen  from 
unfortunate  misunderstandings  and  mis- 
takes,  and  that  circumstances  and  ap- 
pearances   were     unhappily    so     much 
against  both  parties,  that  the  present  de- 
fendant, the  attorney,  was  not  to  blame 
for  not  being  able  to  see  through  the 
case;  so  that  the  jury  could  find  that 
neither  the  plaintiff  nor  his   wife  was 
guilty,  and  that  the  defendant  was  not 
to  blame.    And  this  the  jury  accordingly 
did— expressly  and  in  terms — ^find,  al- 
though, it  is  true,  they  afterwards — not 
very  creditably — so  far  altered  their  find- 
ing as  to  give  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
with  nominal  damages.    That  was,  of 
course,  inconsistent  with  their  express 
finding  that  the  defendant  was  not  to 
blame,  and  it  came,  in  substance,  to  the 
same  result ;  so  that  both  parties  were 
saved,  and  neither  of  tliem  ruined  by  the 
trial,  as  one  or  the  other  must  have  been 
by  a  different  verdict 

We  repeat,  that  persons  of  much  ex- 
perience who  heard  that  case  declared  it 
the  most  wonderful  triumph  of  jadicial 
skill  that  had  ever  been  witnessed  within 
their  memory.    And  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  union  of  masterly 
skill  and  of  moving  eloquence  wbidi 
characterized  the  charge  throughoat.  The 
touching  passage,  for  instance,  in  which, 
arguing  against  the  young  lady's  guilt, 
he  dwelt  upon  the  proof  afforded  by  her 
letters  that  she  was  beyond  all  doubt  8t- 
tiched  to  her  husband,  whom  she  had 
just  married  ;  and  urged  that  it  was  too 
much  for  human  nature  to  believe  that  a 
young  girl,  at  the  very  time  she  is  ab- 
sorbed with  love  for  one  man  she  is 
about  to  marry,  would  suffer  herself  to 
be  seduced  by  another,  <^or  ere  thoM 
shoes  were  old  in  which  she  had  wan- 
dered with  him  fondly  over  those  Welsh 
hills !  "    The  whole  passage  was  full  of 
beauty,  and  betrayed  at  once  a  thoroi^h 
knowledge  of  the  human  hearty  a  woft- 
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derful  power  of  close  and  sustained 
thought,  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  lan- 
guage and  command  of  expression. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  probably  i*e- 
meraber  reading  in  the  columns  of  the 
7\mes  during  the  last  few  years  sum- 
mings-up of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in 
remarkable  cases,  and  will  recall  how  they 
have  been  struck  with  the  clearness  of 
expression  and  the  justness  of  thought 
which  characterized  them;  but  no  one 
who  has  not  heard  one  of  them  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  pure,  dispassionate,  and 
thoughtful  tone  which  pervades  them, 
the  beauty  of  elocution,  the  grand  dig- 
nity of  delivery.  This  combination  of 
judicial  gifts  and  graces  makes  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cockburn  a  most  consummate  msl 
Frius  judge,  perhaps  the  finest  that  has 
been  seen  during  our  own  times  upon 
the  Bench.  It  is  a  fine  intellectual  treat 
of  the  highest  order  to  hear  him  sum  up 
a  great  case ;  and  beyond  all  doubt,  take 
him  all  in  all,  he  is,  as  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  ought  to  be,  the  most 
gifted  judge  in  Westmister  Hall. 

From  him  we  pass  naturally  to  his  old 
forensic  competitor,  the  late  Sir  F.  Thesi- 
ger,  now  Lord  Chancellor. 


THE  LORD  CHAXCELIX)B,  LORD  CHELMSFOKD.  ; 

i 

We  group  with  Sir  Alexander  Cock-  i 
burn  one  who  for  many  years  was  con- 
stantly his  forensic  rival  and  political  op- 
ponent, but  always,  in  private,  his  in- 
timate friend,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Chelmsford,  once  so  well  known  as  Sir 
F.  Thesiger.    There  are  points  of  re- 
semblance and  of  contrast  between  the 
two  men.      Lord  Chelmsford  is  taller 
than  Sir  Alexander,  and  has  firmer,  keen- 
er, and  more  determined  features :  and  a 
dark,  hawk-like  eye,  instead  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander's mild,  clear,  kindly-looking  b!ie 
eyes  (although  they  are 'keen  ico,  b-t 
not  in  the  same  way — rather  cle'ir  thar, 
keen);  but,  like  Sir  Alexand'rr.  h--;  :..it 
always  moved  in  the  verv  hl'/:.^*  -• 
ety,  and  his  manner-;  have  tflii  ^-^-r  ■ 
air  and  tone  of  hii^h   bree»iir.v  V.    '. 
have  been  described   a=   'lir'ir.Jr.^     ■* 
Sir  Alexander.     Lord  f'^  ->'--     ,  '; 
tall,  fine,  hand.«o.^np.  «Vi>:v  .-.■,{.'.'/  "nr- 
and  though  no-Aofry,;. /♦'..•>-•,'-.  ■'/■    :'., 
verging  toward-    *^,v^;.»v,    ♦-  .    ^^k^.., 
himself  lof*.'::y  ar.d   j.rv.Vv.  %rA   r.^»  % 
remarkable  ZLljcVsr^;  of  x^X  V/ta  of  tr;^ 


courtier  and  the  lawyer.     You  will  rare- 
ly see  a  man   so  courtly  and  so  keen. 
There  is  this  distinction  between  him  and 
Sir  Alexander,  that  he  is  not  ncarlv  so 
genial  as  Sir  Alexander,  and  he  has  a  tone 
of  sarcasm  in  his  voice  even  when  most 
studiously  courteous.     His  very  jests  or 
stories — and  he  is  full  of  them — are  sar- 
castic, and  he  is  in  this  respect  like  Sir 
Alexander,  that  he  is  singularly  haf»py  in 
retort  or  repartee.     But  then,  unlike  Sir 
Alexander,  his  retorts  are  generally  not 
only  witty  but  sarcastic,  and  have  not 
Sir  Alexander's  genial  tone  in  them.    He 
has,  in  fact,  altogether  a  colder  and  more 
severe  cast  of  character  than  that  of  Sir 
Alexander.     This  gave  him  apparently 
greater  power  in  cross-examination.     It 
was  difl&cult,  however,  to  say  which  of 
the  two  was  most  successful*,  such  was 
the  great  skill,  the  delicate  tact  of  Sir 
Alexander,  who  was  marvellously  acute 
and  adroit     They  have  in  former  days 
fought  many  a  great  forensic  fight  to- 
gether, and  it  was  a  fine  thino-to  see  i'^o 
such  advocates  engaged  in  contest,  per- 
haps for  great  estates,  as  in  the  Swinfen 
case,  which,  we  believe,  was  pretty  nearly 
the  last  in  which  thev  were  encr^'^^'^^- 
But  the  mo-t  remarkable  ea^e  jn'^whi^h 
Sir  F.  Thesiger  was  enga^r-d  was  tho 
memorable  case  of  the  hor?e-dea^^-^  --  • 
forger,  Provis,  who,  sixteen  or  c-ver.^r-r: 
years  ago,  .set  up  a  c'.aini  a^  rW.  ;  ..:r  :: 
large  estates  in  Gio^-^rit*--;-  ;-,.* '    T  " 
who  were  preser^:  <\\\\   ^C-'-"  "  —  ' 
ne^-er  for:.''^:%   tr.r  cr->;^.v: -."-'.'• '.'■"."-.    ' 
the  m:icre.iTi'.  '.v  >>  p  t--'."  "..  i       .     . 
great  prt  of  tv^  a.^,    \.     ^  *     : 

up.     lie  wi^  i:  '.-.'.,    .....  . 

.  . . ■  ■  ■  ■    ■   ' 

■  «••■.     J. 


T-5. 


f  i  ^ 


-      T 


>        i 


>.    I  •  *>  •  ■     ■  V      #1-  -<'  1-    ■  /    '.••  >  -t.  /'  V-    '■'*■■ 

4    r--'.     *  t  »"  ^  ^'-^:-.'.   :.'.>.:'..   -r.'-.   V."-'-]:   .'-•-.<:. 

f^^.     r,'-./i>.  v^*  the   o?i!y  znxzi   a:   tho 
Uar  tho^tf  at  fit  to  combat  wiih  Sir  Alo\- 
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ander,  and  Sir  Alexander  was  the  only 
man  at  the  Bar  thought  fit  to  cope  with 
him. 


London  Kerlerr. 

THE  ENGLISH  AND   FRENCH  ARMIES. 

If  the  old  proverb  that  "  the  best  way 
to  insure  peace  is   to  bo  prepared  for 
war"  holds  good  in  our  days,  Europe 
may  surely  hope  to  see  no  more  fighting 
iOT  the  next  half  centurj'.     All  over  the 
Continent  arc  monarchs  and  states  not 
only  rciirming  their  troops,  but  increas- 
ing the  number  of  the  latter  to  an  extent 
scarcely  credible.    It  is  calculated  that 
if  the  new  project  of  the  French  Emperor 
be  canicd  out,  there  will  be  by  the  end 
of  next  summer,  between  the  forces  of 
France,   Itussia,  Austria,    and  Prussia, 
nearly  five  millions  of  men  who,  at  a 
week's  notice,  could  spring  to  arms  as 
quickly  as  a  single  battalion  could  be  got 
ready  for  a  campaign.     Nor  will  these 
vast  levies  consist  of  mere  conscripts  who 
must  be  drilled  before  they  can  take  the 
field.     One  and  all,   every  man   among 
them,  will  be  a  trained  soldier  fit  for  im- 
mediate duty,  and  armed  with  a  weapon 
which  has  already  proved  its  superiority 
in  the  field.  Whether  any  of  these  gigantic 
armies  will  ever  take  the  field,  or  wheth- 
er we  shall  ever  witness  another  monster 
war  like  that  of  last  autumn,  ended  in 
seven    days,   are   problems   which  time 
alone  can  solve.     This  much,  however, 
is  certain  ;    that  when  militaiy  Powers 
seek  causes  for  fighting,  they  have  seldom 
long  to  search  ;  and  that  when  universal 
distrust  exists  among  nations,  an  appeal 
to  arms  is  sooner  or  later  sure  to  be 
attempted.     Above  all,  there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  military  popularity  being  desu'cd 
—of  sovereigns  feelins:  that  almost  a  con- 
dition  of  their  continuing  to  rule  is  that 
they  should  stand  well  with  their  troops. 
Of  late  years  this  last  reason  has  caused 
the  shedding  of  not  a  little  blood,  and 
the  waste  of  not  a  little  money.     To- 
day there  are,  in  Europe  and  in  the  East, 
questions  which  may  at  any  time  cause  a 
war  in  which  nearly  all  the  Continent 
might    be    involved.     In    England  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  our  geographi- 
cal position  keeps  u^  free  from  being 
niix(^  up  with  what  does  not  immediate- 


ly concern  us,  but  this  should  no  more  be 
a  reason  for  our  deferring  any  longer  a 
reform  of  oar  military  system  than  it 
ought  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  not  arm- 
ing our  troops  with  breech-loaders.  We 
are  not  a  military  nation,  but,  as  a  first- 
class  Power,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
hold  our  own ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether,  in  the  event  of  a  general  war 
'  in  Europe,  we  might  not  be  called  upon 
to  take  something  more  than  a  neutral 
!  part  in  the  events  of  the  day.  In  any 
.  case,  with  us  if  not  with  the  rest  of  the 
j  world,  the  best  way  to  preserve  peace 
I  is  to  be  prepared  for  whatever  may 
I  happen. 

i      Whether  our  army,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, would  be  able  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  event  of  war,  is  a    question  which 
should  be  fairly  met,  for  assuredly  it  is 
;  one  which  must  ere  long  be  answered. 
I  In  more  every-day  language,    Do    we 
I  get  in    our    land  forces    the   money's 
:  worth  of  what  we  expend !     To    this 
!  there  can  be  but  one  reply.     England 
;  does  not  want  a  large  army  as  compared 
.  with  those  of  foreign  nations,  for  being 
I  an  island  our  naval  forces  most  be  to 
i  us  what  frontier  forts  and  their  garrisons 
are  to  continental  nations.     But  if  not  a 
!  numerous,  we  ought  certainly  to  have  an 
efibctive  force  ;  we  ought,  in  plain  terms, 
to  have  the  value  of  what  we  pay  for,  and 
this  is  exactly  what  we  have  not     In  an 
I  article  that  appeared  in  these  colnmns 
about  two  months  ago,  we  showed  the 
enormous  relative  difference  between  the 
French  and  English  army  estimates  for 
the  years  18G4-G5,  a  period  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  average  sample  of 
the  militaiy  expenditure  of  both  nations. 
For  an  army  of  115,450  men  and  14,1IG 
horses,  wo  paid  £15,130,379 ;  whereas 
the  French,  for  an  army  of  400,000  men, 
a  reserve  of  150,000,  and  105,0001^01868, 
paid  £14,599,000.     In  other  words,  -we 
paid — and  still  do  pay,  for  if  our  army 
estimates  are  lessened  a  little  of  late,  the 
reduction  has  been  caused  by  a  reduction 
of  our  troops — more  than  half  a  million 
sterling  in  excess  of  the  French,  and  for 
this  money  we  had  only  a  fomili  the 
number  of  their  men,   and  little  more 
than  a  sixth  the  number  of  their  horses. 
Certainly  if  ever  the  sentence  of  militaiy 
mismanagement  was  deserved  it  most  be 
pronounced  upon  the  English  military  aib. 
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thorities  of  the  day.  What  can  be  done 
in  one  country  may  be  effected  in  another. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  respects  it  would 
be  but  natural  to  expect  that  we  should 
expend  in  proportion  more  than  our 
neighbors  upon  our  army.  The  rate  of 
pay  for  both  officers  and  men  is  higher 
in  this  country  than  in  France,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  clothing  of  the  troops 
must  be  cheaper  with  us  than  with  them, 
and  whereas  their  men  are  enlisted  for 
but  seven  years  and  ours  for  ten  and 
twelve,  the  constant  enrolling  new  hands, 
and  sending  away  of  those  who  have 
served  their  time,  must  be  a  continual 
source  of  expense.  But  calculate  the 
outlay  as  we  will,  nothing  could  possi- 
bly justify  such  an  enormous  difference 
of  the  one  army  over  the  other.  The 
only  way  to  account  for  it  is  the  utter 
want  of  management,  and  that  determina- 
tion which  we  see  so  prevalent  in  our 
military  high  places  to  regard  the  army  as 
an  institution  supported  out  of  the  public 
purse  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  class, 
and  not  as  one  paid  for  by  the  public  at 
large,  in  which  the  good  of  the  nation 
alone  should  be  considered. 

In  the  French  army  an  officer  is,  from 
the  very  outset  of  his  career,  on  a  differ- 
ent footing  than  in  our  seiTice.  To 
obtain  a  commission  in  that  country  there 
are  but  two  paths  to  pursue,  the  one  by 
the  barrack  room,  through  the  ranks 
and  the  non-commissioned  grades;  the 
other  through  the  military  school;  and 
both  these  roads  are  perlectly  open  to 
any  French-born  subject  free  from  physi- 
cal defects  A  young  man  who  may 
have  passed  the  age  of  entenng  the  mili- 
tary college — or  who,  having  been  there, 
has  preferred  amusement  to  study,  and 
failed  to  pass  his  examination — enters  the 
army  as  a  j)rivate  soldier,  and  if  he  can 
once  obtain  the  rank  of  corporal,  behaves 
,,  steadily,  and  shows  he  has  the  making 
of  a  good  average  officer,  is  certain  in  six 
or  seven  years  to  pass  from  corporal 
to  sergeant,  from  sergeant  to  sergeant- 
major,  and  from  that  to  sub-lieutenant 
Once  he  has  obtained  the  epaulet  he 
knows  that  his  future  career  is  on  the 
same  footing  with  that  of  his  comrades 
who  have  passed  through  St.  Cyr.  If  he 
is  an  efficient  officer,  ho  is  certain  to 
get  on ;  if  the  contrary,  as  sure  to  remain 
unpromoted.     To  him  there  is  not,  as  in 


the  English  army,  any  shame  in  the  fact 
that  he  rose  from  the  ranks,  for  more 
than  half  his  brother  officers  have  done 
the  same ;  and  in  those  ranks  will  be 
found  at  the  present  day  many  as  gallant 
gentlemen,  bearing  as  honorable  names, 
as  ever  drew  sword  under  any  flag. 
Every  year  a  French  regiment  undergoes 
an  inspection — not  a  matter  of  half  form 
and  whole  compliment,  as  with  us,  but  a 
business  lasting  several  days,  during 
which  the  inspector  of  the  division — 
who  is  not  the  general  commanding  the 
district,  but  an  officer  of  that  rank,  who 
has  no  duty  to  do  save  that  of  minutely 
inspecting  every  corps  in  a  given  military 
circle — sees  tete-d-tete,  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  every  officer  of  .the  regiment, 
and  puts  to  him — no  one  else  being  pres- 
ent— such  questions  as  he  may  think  fit ; 
the  chief  of  his  staff  seeing,  in  the  same 
way,  one  by  one,  all  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  corps.  No  wonder 
that  French  regiments,  brigades,  and  di' 
visions,  are  well  commanded,  when,  from 
the  veiy  outset  of  their  career,  such  pains 
are  taken  to  find  out  the  good  points,  as 
well  as  the  failings,  of  every  officer  and 
non-commissioned  officer  in  the  army. 
A  third  of  all  promotion  is  given  by 
seniority,  and  two  thirds  by  selection. 
When  an  officer  is  deemed  unfit  for  high- 
er command,  he  is  allowed  to  retire  upon 
his  pension,  provided  he  has  served  long 
enough.  There  are  also  garrison  ap- 
pointments and  service  with  recruiting 
depots,  which  are  given  to  those  who  are 
deemed  unsuited  for  posts  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility. After  the  rank  of  captain 
all  promotion  is  by  selection,  and  the 
French  go  throughout  on  the  principle 
that  although  an  officer  may  make  an 
excellent  major,  he  may  be  unsuited  for 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  or  one  who 
fills  the  latter  rank  well,  may  not  be 
fit  for  the  responsibilities  of  colonel.  In 
short,  their  military  authorities  proceed 
very  much  on  the  plan  that  our  Aamkalty 
has  done  of  late  years,  endeavoring 
always  to  select  the  right  man  for  the 
right  place,  and  the  more  responsible  the 
post,  the  greater  care  in  the  choice.  The 
same  real  economy  is  shown  in  the 
French  army,  with  respect  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  their  officers,  that  exists  in  a  well- 
conducted  household  with  regard  to  the 
servants :  to  take  none  bat  the  very  best 
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men,  and  to  promote  the  most  deserving 
to  any  vacant  post  With  us,  provided 
an  officer  gets  throngh  the  almost  nomi- 
nal examinations  before  being  promoted 
to  lieutenant,  and  again  ere  he  gets  his 
captaincy,  nothing  but  time  and  a  certain 
amount  of  money  is  required  in  order 
that  he  attain  the  rank  of  general  officer, 
and  the  more  money  he  has,  the  higher 
price  he  can  pay  to  exchange  here  and 
there  where  there  are  certain  **  steps  "  in 
immediate  prospect,  the  quicker  will  he 
get  to  the  top  of  the  ti*ee.  In  a  word, 
with  our  neighbors  professional  merit  is 
the  sine  qua  non  for  advancement ;  with 
us  the  same  end  must  be,  and  only  can 
be,  attained  by  money. 

Again  the  economy  with  which  the 
French  army  is  managed,  as  compared  to 
ours,  is  most  effectually  shown  by  the 
number  of  field  officers  who  are  required 
to  command  the  same  number  of  men  in 
the  two  services.     In  England  an  infan- 
try regiment  consists  of  a    single  bat- 
talion, the  average  strength  of  'vvhich  is 
about  800  men.     With  the  French  a  sim- 
ilar corps  consists  of  three  battalions,  each 
one  of  which  is  also  about  800  strong. 
To  command  this  body  of  2400  men,  the 
French  employ  one  colonel,  one  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  three  majors.     With  us 
the  three  battalions  of  similar  strength 
have  three  colonels  (their  posts  are  sine- 
cures, but  well  paid),   three  lieutenant- 
colonels,  and  six  majors ;  and  when  this 
is  calculated  on  a  larger  scale,  of  course 
the  difference  becomes  immense.     Thus, 
for  sixty  English   battalions  we  require 
sixty  colonels,  sixty  lieutenant-colonels, 
and    a  hundred    and    twenty  majors; 
whereas,  in  the  French  army,  their  sixty 
battalions  would  be  condensed  into  twen- 
ty  regiments,   and  would    require   but 
twenty  colonels,  the  same  number  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, and  sixty  majors.     In 
the  French  service,  the  chasscur-a-pied,  or 
rifle  regiments,  consist  of  but  one  battal- 
ion, and  these  are  commanded  by  officers 
of  the  rank  of  major.     When  this  im- 
mense numerical  difference  of  the  field 
officera  is  taken  into  account,  one  lai*ge 
item  which  makes  such  a  vast  increase  in 
our  military  expenditure  over  that  of  the 
French  must  be  pretty  well  accounted 
for. 

But  there  is  another  anomaly  in  the 
English  army  of  which  the  French  can- 


not boast,  and  that  is  the  lar^e  flock  of 
well  -  dressed,  gentlemanly,  middle  -  aged 
men,  who  are  to  be  met  everywhere  in 
this  country,  and  who  belong  to  the  half- 
pay  or  "  unattached  "  list  of  field  officers. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  of  hale, 
hearty  gentlemen  in  the  prime  of  life, 
who  hold  the  rank  of  colonel  or  major, 
but  who  have  done  no  duty  for  years,  and 
intend  to  do  none  for  a  very  much  longer 
time  if  possible,  we  have  almost  enough 
to  officer  a  second  army.     Of  this  article 
of  luxury  our  neighbors  know  nothing. 
They  have  but  two  classes  of  officers — 
those  on  active  service,  and  those  who, 
having  served,  are  drawing  their  well- 
earned  pensions.     Of  what  use  a  plain- 
clothes body  of  men,  who  ought  to  be 
doing  hard  work  in  the  Colonies,  can  bo 
to  the  nation  at  largo,  the  French  have  no 
idea  whatever ;  and  we  confess  to  shar- 
ing their  ignorance  as  to  the  valae  of 
these  half-pay  worthies.     Might  not  the 
order  of  the  Iron  Duke  to  "  swl  or  sell " 
bo  to-day  changed  into  "  serve  or  sell " 
for  the  guidance  of  some  scores  of  mili- 
tary idlers  in  England?    Oar  army,  if 
under-manned  as  regards  the  rank  and 
file,  is  certainly  over-officered  as  regards 
the  higher  regimental  ranks,   for,  after 
employing  more  than  three  times  the 
number  of  field  officersthat  our  neighbors 
employ,  we  have  columns  of  our  Amvf 
Lhls  filled  by  the  names  of  gentlemen 
who  hold  rank,  draw  pay,  and  look  for- 
ward to  promotion,  but  do  nothing.    Of 
these,  the  sooner  there  is  a  gradual,  bat 
total  clearance,  the   better  lor  the  ser- 
vice and  the  army  estimates.     It  is  sin- 
gular to  observe  how  very  unpopular  with 
the  anny  in  general  are  any  suggestions 
of  reform.     With  the  navy  it  is  other- 
wise.   There  are  always  plenty  of  naval 
men  ready  to  comment  upon  the  woiUiig 
of  their  service,  and  to  suggest  improve- 
ments.    And  yet  in  no  part  of  the  worid 
is  there,  on  the  whole,  a  more  impartial 
system  of  promotion    than  under   the 
j  British  Admiralty.     But  what  would  be- 
come of  our  ships  and  of  our  maritime 
power,  if  commands  were  with  them  bat 
so  many  objects  of  barter  ?    To  comment 
upon  our  army,  how  it  is  officered,  how 
it  works,  and  what  it  costs  when  com- 
pared to    the    French,  is    hnmiliating 
enough.    Where  we  shoald  be  in  tbe 
scale  of  nations  if  we  had  to  write  dOWn 
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our  navy  as  bearing  the  same  inferiority 
to  the  marine  of  Napoleon  III.,  even  our 
military  anti-reformers  may  easily  imag- 
ine. The  French  army  organization  is 
BO  good  as  to  be  almost  perfection  ;  our 
own  is  so  defective  as  almost  to  defy  re- 
form, and  to  require  an  entire  reconstruc- 
tion. 


North  Britlah  Review. 

KEBLE  AND  **THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.*** 

When,  in  1835,  Keble  left  the  home 
of  his  childhood  for  the  vicarage  of  Hurs- 
ley,  he  found  a  church  there  not  at  all 
to  his  mind.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
plain,  not  beautiful,  building  of  flint  and 
rubble.  Keble  determined  to  have  anew 
one  built — new  all  but  the  tower — and  in 
this  he  employed  the  profits  of  the  many 
editions  of  J7ie  Christian  Year;  and  when 
the  building  was  finished,  his  friends,  in 
token  of  then*  regard  for  him,  filled  all 
the  windows  with  stained  glass.  "  Here 
daily  for  the  residue  of  his  life  until  inter- 
rupted by  the  failing  health  of  Mrs.  Keble 

and  his  own,  did  he  minister 

He  had  not,  in  the  popular  sense,  great 
gifts  of  delivery ;  his  voice  was  not  pow- 
erful, nor  was  his  ear  perfect  for  har- 
mony of  sound  ;  but  I  think  it  was  diffi- 
cult not  to  be  impressed  deeply  both  by 
his  reading  and  his  preaching  ;  when  he 
read,  you  saw  that  he  felt,  and  he  made 
you  feel,  that  he  was  the  servant  of  God, 
delivering  His  words ;  or  leading  you,  as 
one  of  like  infirmities  and  sins  with  your 
own,  in  your  prayer.  When  he  preached 
it  was  with  an  aflectionate  simplicity  and 
hearty  earnestness  which  were  very  mov- 
ing ;  and  the  sermons  themselves  were 
at  all  times  full  of  that  abundant  scrip- 
tural knowledge  which  was  the  most 
remarkable  quality  in  him  as  a  divine : 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  among  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  The  Chris- 
tian Year,  It  is  wdl  known  what  his 
belief  and  feelings  were  in  regard  to  the 
Sacraments.  I  remember  on  one  occa- 
sion when  I  was  present  at  a  christening 
as  godfather,  how  much  he  afiected  me, 
when  a  consciousness  of  his  sense  of 
the  grace  conferred  became  present  to 
me.     As  he  kept  the  newly  baptized  in- 
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*  Concluded  from  page  192. 


fant  for  some  moments  in  his  arms,  he 
gazed  on  it  intently  and  lovingly  with  a 
tear  in  his  eye,  and  apparently  absorbed 
in  the  thought  of  the  child  of  wrath  be- 
come the  child  of  grace.  Here  his  natu- 
ral affections  gave  clearness  and  intensity 
to  his  belief;  the  fondest  mother  never 
lofved  children  more  dearly  than  this 
childless  man." 

When  Newman  was  gone,  on  Keble, 
along  with  Dr.  Pusey,  was  thrown  the 
chief  burden  of  the  toil  and  responsibility 
arising  out  of  his  position  in  the  Church. 
Naturally  there  was  great  searching  of 
hearts  among  all  the  followers  of  the  Ox- 
ford theology.  Keble  had  to  give  him- 
self to  counsel  the  perplexed,  to  strength- 
en the  wavering,  and,  as  far  as  might  be, 
to  heal  the  breaches  that  had  been  made. 
Throughout  the  ecclesiastical  contests  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  though  never  loud 
or  obtrusive,  he  yet  took  a  resolute  part 
in  maintaining  the  principles  with  which 
his  life  had  been  identified.  One  last  ex- 
tract from  Sir  J.  Coleridge's  beautiful 
sketch  of  his  friend  will  give  all  that  need 
here  be  said  of  this  portion  of  Keble's 
life:  " Circums&nces  had  now  placed 
him  in  a  position  which  he  would  never 
have  desired  for  himself,  but  from  which 
a  sense  of  duty  compelled  him  not  to 
shrink.  Questions  one  after  another 
arose  touching  the  faith  or  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  and  afiecting,  as  he  be- 
lieved, the  morals  and  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  need  not  specify  the  decisions  of 
Courts  or  the  proceedings  in  Parliament 
to  which  I  allude  ;  those  whose  con- 
sciences were  disturbed,  but  who  shrunk 
from  public  discussion,  and  those  who 
stirred  themselves  in  canvassing  their 
propriety,  or  in  counteracting  their  con- 
sequences, equally  turned  to  him  as  a 
comforter  and  adviser  in  private  and  in 
public,  and  he  could  not  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  such  applications.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
with  what  affectionate  zeal  aud  industry 
he  devoted  himself  to  such  cares,  how 
much,  and  at  length  it  is  to  be  feared  how 
injuriously  to  his  health,  he  spent  his  time 
and  strength  in  the  labor  these  brought 
on  him.  Many  of  these  involved,  of 
course,  questions  of  law,  and  it  was  n:ot 
seldom  that  he  applied  to  me — and  thus 
I  can  testify  with  what  care  and  learning 
and  acuteness  ho  wrote  upon  them.  Many 
of  his  fugitive  pieces  were  thus  occasion- 
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ed  ;  and  should  these  be,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  collected,  they  will  be  found  to 
possess  even  more  than  temporary  inter- 
est. I  had  occasion,  but  lately,  to  refer 
to  his  tract  on  Marriage  with  the  Wife's 
Sister,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  the  ques- 
tion will  soon  be  argued  in  Parliament 
with  the  soundness  and  clearness  which 
are  there  employed.  But  even  all  this 
does  not  represent  the  calls  made  on  his 
time  by  private  correspondence,  by  per- 
sonal visits,  or,  where  it  was  necessary, 
by  frequent,  sometimes  by  long  journeys, 
taken  for  the  support  of  religion.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  his  manner  of  doing  all 
this  concurred  in  raising  up  for  him  that 
immense  personal  influence  which  he 
possessed ;  people  found  in  their  best  ad- 
viser the  most  unpresuming,  unwearied, 
affectionate  friend,  and  they  loved  as  well 
as  venerated  him." 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  Newman's 
Apologia  in  1804  was  to  Keble  a  great 
joy.  Not  that  he  had  ever  ceased  to  love 
Dr.  Newman  with  his  old  affection,  but 
the  separation  of  now  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  the  cause  of  it,  had  been  to 
Keble  the  sorest  trial  of^his  life.  If  the 
book  contained  some  things  regarding 
the  Church  of  England  which  must  have 
pained  Keble,  there  was  much  more  in  it 
to  gladden  him  ;  not  only  the  entire  hu- 
man-heartedness  of  its  tone,  which  made 
its  way  to  the  hearts  even  of  strangei-s, 
but  the  deep  and  tender  affection  which 
it  breathes  to  Dr.  Newman's  early  friends, 
and  the  proof  it  gave  that  Kome  had 
made  no  change  either  in  his  heart  or 
head  which  could  hinder  their  real  sym- 
])athy.  The  result  was  that  in  Septem- 
ber last  these  three,  Drs.  Newman,  Pusey 
and  Mr.  Keble,  met  under  the  roof  of 
llursley  Vicarage,  and  after  an  interval 
of  twenty  years  looked  on  each  other's 
altered  faces.  It  happened,  however, 
that  at  the  very  time  of  this  meeting  Mrs. 
Keble  had  an  alarming  attack  of  illness. 
Keble  writes :  "  He  (Dr.  Pusey)  and  J. 
11.  N.  met  here  the  very  day  after  my 
wife's  attack.  P.,  indeed,  was  present 
when  the  attack  began.  Trying  as  it  all 
was,  I  was  very  glad  to  have  them  here, 
and  to  sit  by  them  and  listen." 

Soon  after  this,  in  October,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Keble  left  Uursley  for  Bournemouth 
not  to  return.  Since  the  close  of  1864 
symptoms  of  declining  health  had  shown 


themselves  in  him  also.  The  long  strain 
of  the  duties  that  accnmolat^d  on  him  in 
his  later  years  with  the  additional  anx- 
iety caused  by  Mrs.  Keble's  precarious 
health,  had  been  gradually  wearing  him. 
After  only  a  few  days'  illness  he  was  taken 
to  his  rest  on  the  day  before  last  GU)od 
j  Friday.  In  a  few  weeks  Mrs.  Keble  fol- 
I  lowed,  and  now  they  are  laid  side  by  side 
in  Hursley  churchyard. 

The  picture  of  this  saintly  life  will  of 
course  be  given  in  time  to  the  world.  It 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  task  will 
be  intrusted  to  some  one  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  it.  There  are  two  kinds  of  biog- 
raphies, and  of  each  kind  we  have  seen 
examples  in  our  own  time.  One  is  as  a 
golden  chalice,  held  up  by  some  wise 
hand,  and  gathering  the  earthly  memory 
ere  it  is  spilt  on  the  ground.  The  other 
kind  is  as  a  millstone,  hung  by  partial, 
yot  ill-judging  friend,  round  the  hero's 
neck  to  plunge  him  as  deep  as  possible 
in  oblivion.  In  looking  bacK  on  the  emi- 
nent men  of  the  last  generation,  we  have 
seen  one  or  two  lives  of  the  former  st*unp, 
many  more  of  the  latt^.  Let  us  indulge 
the  hope  that  he  who  writes  of  Keble 
will  take  for  his  model  the  one  or  two 
nearly  faultless  biographies  we  possess ; 
and,  above  all,  that  he  will  condense  it 
within  such  limits  as  will  commend  it 
not  only  to  partial  friends,  but  also  to 
all  thoughtful  readers. 

By  his  diameter  and  influence  Keble 
did  more  than  perhaps  any  other  man  to 
bring  about  the  most  widely  spread 
quickening  of  religious  life  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  English  Church 
since  the  Bcformation.  To  him,  and  the 
party  to  which  his  very  name  was  a  tow- 
er of  strength,  Enirland  owes  two  great 
services.  First,  they,  and  they  preemi- 
nently, have  turned,  and  are  still  taming, 
a  resolute  front  against  the  rationalinng 
spirit,  which  would  pare  down  revelation 
to  the  measure  of  the  human  understand- 
ing— cut  away  its  foundation  in  the  su- 
pernatural, and  virtually  reduce  it  to  a 
moral  system  encased  perhaps  in  a  few 
historic  facts.  Secondly,  they  have  intro- 
duced into  the  English  Church  a  hi^^h^ 
order  of  character,  and  taught  it,  we  might 
almost  say,  new  virtues.  They  have  difr 
fused  widely  through  the  clergy  the  oon* 
tagion  of  their  own  zeal  and  resolatencMiy 
then*  self-devotion  and  Christian  ohiyaliy. 
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These  are  high  services  to  have  rendered 
to  any  country  in  any  age.  But  this  ac- 
knowledgment  must  be  modified  by  two 
regrets :  one,  that  with  their  defence  of 
the  faith  they  should  have  mixed  up  po- 
BitioDS  which  are  untenable,  identifying 
with  Christianity  doctrines  which  are  no 
part  of  it,  bnt  merely  accretions  gathered 
by  the  Chnrch  in  its  progi"eas  do\vn  the  ■ 
ages ;  the  other,  that  they  should  have 
impaired  the  practical  power  of  their 
example  by  the  exclusive  and  unsympa- 
thetic side  they  have  turned  towards  their 
fellow  Christians  in  other  Reformed  com- 
munions. But  though  these  things  must 
he  said,  it  is  not  as  of  a  partjsan  that  we 
would  most  think  of  Keble.  Tire  circum- 
stances of  his  time  forced  him  to  take  a 
side,  but  his  nature  was  too  pure  and  holy 
to  find  fit  expression  in  polemics ;  and 
the  memory  of  his  rare  and  saintly  char- 
acter will,  we  trust,  long  survive  in  the 
hearts  of  his  coaDtrymen,  when  the  party 
Strifes  in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  mingle 
have  passed  into  oblivion. 

Of  his  two  prose  works,  his  edition  of 
Hooker's  Works,  which  has,  we  beljeve, 
superseded  every  other,  and  his  life  of 
the  good  Bishop  Wilson  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  the  author  of  the  Sacra  Privata,  we 
cannot  speak.  But  before  turning  to 
Tlie  Christian  Tear,  hia  later  book  of  ix>e- 
try,  the  Lyi-a  Imiocentium,  must  not  he 
passed  unnoticed.  It  appeared  in  1840, ! 
at  an  interval  of  nearly  twenty  years  after 
The  Christian  Year.  This  collection  of! 
poems  he  speaks  of  in  May,  18*t5,  as  "  a 
set  of  things  which  have  been  accumulat- 
ing on  me  for  the  last  three  or  four  years- 
It  has  been  a  great  ctimfort  to  me  in  the 
desolating  anxiety  of  the  last  two  years, 
and  I  wish  I  could  settle  at  once  on  some 
other  such  work."  Children,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  always  been  peculiarly  dear  to 
this  childless  man,  and  he  had  at  first 
wished  to  have  made  these  poems  a 
Christian  Year  for  teachers  and  nurse.s, 
and  others  much  employed  about  chil- 
dren. In  time  it  took  a  different  shape, 
hut  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  he 
had  not  made  it  what  he  at  first  intend- 
ed. Children,  their  thoughts  and  ways, 
and  the  feelings  they  awaken  in  their 
elders,  are  themes  of  quite  exhaustless 
interest.  And  yet  how  seldom  has  any 
poet  of  adequate  tenderness  and  depth 
approached   that    mysterious   world  of 


childhood!  Wordsworth,  indeed,  has 
felt  it  deeply,  and  some  of  his  moat  ex- 
quisite poems  express  it : 

"  Dearest  boy,  my  heart 
For  better  lore  would  Boldom  yeam, 
Could  1  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn." 

Of  the  poems  on  children  which  the 
Lyra  Innocenliian  contains,  we  are  free  to  ■ 
confess  that  they  approach  their  subject 
too  exclusively  from  the  Church  side  for 
general  interest.  "  Looking  Westward," 
"  The  Bird's  Nest,"  "Bereavement,"  are 
fine  lyrics,  equal  perhaps  to  most  in  Tlie 
Christian  Year. 

Bat  there  is  no  thought  In  the  Lyra 
Iitnocentiiim  about  childhood  that  comes 
near  that  earlier  strain  in  which  the  poet, 
as  he  looks  on  children  ranged  to  receive 
their  first  lessons  inrehgion,  bursts  forth  : 

"  Oh !  say  not,  dream  not,  heavenly  notes 
To  childish  ears  are  v^n, 
That  the  young  mmd  at  random  floats, 
And  cannot  reach  the  str^n. 

"  Dim  or  unheard  the  words  may  fall, 
And  yet  the  heaven-taught  mind 
May  learn  the  sacred  air,  and  all 
The  harmony  unwind. 

"  Was  not  our  Lord  a  little  child. 

Taught  by  degrees  to  pray ; 

By  father  dear  and  mother  miid 

Instructed  day  by  day  ?  " 

Then,  after  an  interval,  he  goes  on : 

"Each  litlle  voice  in  turn 
Some  glorious  truth  proclaims. 
What  BBgea  would  Lave  died  to  learn. 
Now  laugbt  by  cottage  dames.-, 

"  And  if  some  tones  bo  false  or  low, 
What  are  all  prayera  benealli. 
But  cries  of  habes  that  cannot  know 
Half  the  deep  thought  they  breathe?" 

Whatever  the  reason  may  he,  cer- 
tainly the  later  book  does  not  strike 
home  to  the  universal  heart  as  2'he  Gen- 
tian Year  did,  and  It  never  has  attained 
anything  like  the  same  popularity. 

The  reference  to  ecclesiastical  usages, 
not  known  to  the  many,  and  the  more 
pronounced  High-Church  feeling  which 
it  embodies,  will  partly  account  for  this. 
It  is  certainly  much  more  restricted  and 
less  catholic  in  its  range.  Partly  also  it 
may  he  that  the  fountain  of  inspiration 
does  not  flow  so  fully  as  in  earlier  years. 
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It  may  not  have  been  that  time  had 
chilled  it;  but  other  duties  and  cares 
had  come  upon  him  since  his  poetic 
springtime.  Especially  the  polemical 
stir  in  which  his  share  in  the  Oxford 
movement  had  involved  him,  and  the 
anxiety  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Lyra 
Innocentium  was   composed,   must  have 


turn,  have  made  them  poetic  artist& 
They  were  not  born,  but  being  possessed 
of  Ev<pvia,  have  made  themselves  poets. 
Of  the  former  kind  are  Homer,  Lacre- 
tius,  Shakespeare,  Boms,  Scott ;  of  the 
latter,  Euripides,  Dryden,  Milton.  This 
view,  if  it ,  be  somewhat  too  narrow  a 
basis  on  which  to  found  a  comprehensive 


left  little  of  that  leisure  either  of  time  or  theory  of  poetry,  certainly  does  lay  hold 


heart  which  is  necessary  for  a  free-flow- 
ing minstrelsy. 

It  may  help  to  the  fuller  understanding 
of  The  Chnstian  Year,  if  we  turn  for  a 
moment  to  Keble's  theory  of  poetry.   He 


of  one  side  of  the  truth  generaUy  over- 
looked. In  our  own  day  how  many  are 
there,  possessed  of  a  large  measure  of 
artistic  faculty,  able  to  treat  poetically 
anything  they  take  up,  wanting  only  ia 


has  set  it  forth  at  large  in  his  Pradections  one  thing — a  subject  which  absorbs  their 
on  Poetry,  more  shortly  in  his  review  of  interest  There  is  nothing  in  human 
the  Life  of  Scott,  which,  once  famous  in   life,  or  history,  or  nature,   which   they 


Oxford,  is  almost  unkno^vn  to  the  present 
generation.  That  review,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Jlritbh  Critic,  is  well 
worthy  of  being  republished,  both  as  an 
exposition  of  Keble's  character  and  of 
his  views  on  poetiy,  and  also  as  a  study 
of  Scott  by  a  reverential  admirer,  very 
unlike    himself.       The  theory   is,   that 


have  made  peculiarly  their  own,  nothing 
about  which  they  feel  more  deeply,  or 
which  they  know  more  intimately,  than 
the  host  of  educated  men.  And  so, 
though  with  a  '^  skill  in  composition  and 
felicity  of  language "  greater  than  many 
poets  possess,  they  are  still  felt  to  be 
literary  men  ratlier  than  poets,  because 


poetiy  is  the  natural  relief  of  minds  they  have  no  genuine  impulse,  no  divine 
overpowered  by  some  engrossing  idea,  enthusiasm,  driving  them  to  seek  relief 
or  strong  emotion,  or  niling  taste,  or   in  poetry. 

imaginative  regret,   which,   from  some       If  we  apply  to  himself  the  author^s 

cause  or  other,  they  are  kept  from  di- '  own   canon,   The   ChjHstian   Year   would 

roctly  indulging.     Rhythm  and  metrical   place  him  in  the  rank  of  primary  poets. 

form  serve  to  regulate  and  restrain,  while   Not  that  it  displays  anything  like  the 

they  express  those  strong  or  deep  emo-  j  highest  artistic  faculty,  but  because   it 

tions,    *' which  need  relief,   but  cannot  I  evidently  flows  from  a  native  spring  of 

endure  publicity."     They  are  at  once  a  i  inspiration.    As  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  gen- 

''  vent  for  eager  feelings  and  a  veil  to  '  nine  poetry.   The  author  smgs  in  a  strain 

draw  over  them.     For  the  utterance  of  of  his  own  of  the  things  he  has  known, 

high  or    tender  feeling,  controlled  and  |  and  felt,  and  loved.      Beneath  all  the 

modified  by  a  certain  reserve,  is  the  very  .  layers  that  early  education  and  Oxford 

soul  of  poetry."  j  training  have  superimposed,  there  is  felt 

On  this  principle  Keble  foimds  what  j  to  be  a  glow  of  internal  heat  not  derived 

lie  regards  as  an  essential    distinction   from  these.     The  characteristic  qualities 

])etween  primaiy  and  secondary  poets.  |  of  the  book  seem  to  be — Firsts  a  tone 

Primary  poets  are  they  who  are  driven  '  of  religious  feeling,   deep  and  tender, 

by  some  overmastering  enthusiasm,  by  '  beyond  what  was  common  even  in  relig- 

j)assionate  devotion   to  some  range  of  ious  men   in  the  author's  day,  perhaps 

objects,  or  line  of  thought,  or  aspects  of  in  any  day ;  secondly,  great  intensity  and 

life  or  nature,  to  utter  their  feelings  in  [  tenderness  of  home  affection ;  thirdly,  a 

song.     They  sing,  as  it  were,  because '  shy  and  delicate  reserve,  which  loved 

they  cannot  help  it.     There  is  a  melody  '  quiet    paths    and    shunned    publicity  f 

within  them  which  will  out — a  fire  in  i  fourthly,  a  pure  love  of  nature,  and  a 

their  blood  which  cannot  be  suppressed.  ^  spmtual  eye  to  read  nature*s  symbolism: 

This  is  the  true  poetic  iiavia  ot  which       ,,  „  ^ ,  .,,       ,  ^ , ,     -, 


Plato  speaks.  Secondary  poets  are  not 
urged  to  poetiy  by  any  overflowing  sen- 
timent ;  but  learning,  admiration  of  great 
masters,  choice,  and  a   certain  literary 


lie  sang  of  love  with  quiet  blending. 
Slow  to  begin,  and  never  ending, 
Of  serious  faith  and  inward  glee." 

I       2  ' 

To  English  Church  people  mthooA  Biiit|t> 
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ber  TJie  Christian  Year  has  long  been  not 
only  a  cherished  classic,  but  a  sacred 
book,  which  they  place  beside  their 
Bible  and  their  Prayer-Book.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  generation  of  literary  young 
men  has  grown  up,  who,  having  had 
their  tastes  formed  on  a  newer,  more 
highly  spiced  style  of  poetry,  scarcely 
know  The  Christian  Year,  and  if  they 
knew  it,  would  turn  away  from  what 
seemed  to  them  its  meagre  literary  merit 
It  would  be  impossible  to  say  anything 
regarding  it  which  would  not  seem  faint 
praise  to  the  one  class  and  exaggeration 
to  the  other.  But  without  tiding  to 
meet  the  views  of  either,  we  may  note 
for  ourselves  what  seem  to  be  its  special 
characteristics  : 

I.  It  embodies  deep  and  tender  relig- 
ious sentiment  in  a  fonn  which  is  old, 
and  yet  new.  Our  best  critic  has  lately 
told  us  that  "  the  inevitable  business  for 
the  modern  poet,  as  it  was  for  the  Greek 
poet  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  is  to  inter- 
pret human  lile  afresh,  and  find  a  new 
spiritual  basis  for  it"  Keble  did  not 
think  so.  He  was  content  with  the  in- 
terpretation which  Christianity  has  put 
on  human  life,  and  wished  only  to  read 
man  and  nature,  as  far  as  might  be,  in 
this  light  Goethe,  we  suppose,  is  the 
great  modern  instance  of  a  poet  who  has 
tried  "  to  give  a  moral  interpretation  of 
man  and  the  world  from  an  independent 
point  of  view."  Of  bourse  it  would  be 
simply  ridiculous  for  a  moment  to  place 
the  poetic  powers  of  Keble  in  comparison 
with  such  an  one  as  Goethe.  But,  dis- 
parite  as  their  powers  are,  Keble  with 
bis  limited  faculty,  just  by  virtue  of  his 
having  accepted  the  Christian  intH- 
pretation,  while  the  other  rejected  it,  has 
spoken,  we  venture  to  think,  more  words 
tliat  meet  the  simple  needs  of  the  heart, 
that  satisfy  man's  highest  moral  aspira- 
tions, than  Goethe,  with  all  his  world-- 
wide breadth  has  done.  The  religion 
which  Keble  laid  *to  heart  and  lived 
by,  would  not  seem  to  come  to  him 
tlirough  prolonged  spu-itual  conflicts,  as 
did  that  of  the  great  Puritans;  neither 
had  he  reached  it  by  laborious  critical 
processes,  as  modern  philosophers  would 
have  us  do.  He  had  learned  it  at  his 
mother's  knee.  It  was  systematized  and 
confirmed  by  the  daily  teaching  of  the 
Church    which  he  so  devoutly   loved. 


Time  brought  to  it  expansions  from 
various  quartei*s,  but  no  break.  The 
powerful  influences  of  his  university, 
du'ect  and  indirect,  chivalry  reawakening 
in  Scott's  poetry,  meditative  depth  in 
Wordsworth — these  all  melted  naturally 
into  his  primal  faith,  and  combined  with 
the  general  tendencies  of  the  time  to 
carry  him  in  spirit  back  into  those  older 
ages  where  his  imagination  found  ampler 
range,  his  devotion  severer,  more  self- 
denying  virtues  than  modern  life  en- 
genders. Out  of  that  great  past  he 
brought  some  of  the  sterner  stuff  of 
which  the  martyrs  were  made,  and  in- 
troduced it  like  iron  into  the  blood  of 
modern  religious  feeling.  A  poet  who 
received  all  these  influences  into  himself 
and  vitalized  them,  could  not  but  make 
the  old  new.  For  not  till  the  authorita- 
tive had  been  inwardly  transfused  into 
the  moral  and  spiritual  did  it  for  the 
most  part  find  vent  in  his  poetry.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  which  form  what 
we  regard  as  among  the  shortcomings 
of  The  Christian  Year.  But  in  all  its 
finer,  more  vital  poems,  the  catholic 
faith  has  become  personal,  rests  frankly 
on  intuition  and  experience,  as  frankly 
as  the  vaguer,  more  impersonal  medita- 
tions of  greater  poets : 

"  The  eye  in  smiles  may  wander  round, 
Caught  by  earth's  shadows  as  they  fleet, 
But  for  the  soul  no  home  is  found, 
Save  him  who  made  it,  meet. 

Or,  again,  the  well-known — 

"  Abide  with  me  from  morn  till  eve, 
For  without  thee  I  cannot  live, 
Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh, 
For  without  thee  I  dare  not  die.'* 

It  is  the  many  words,  simple  yet  deep, 
devoutly  Christian  yet  intensely  human, 
like  these,  scattered  throughout  its  pages, 
that  have  endeared  The  Christian  Year 
to  countless  hearts  within  the  English 
Church,  and  to  many  a  heart  beyond  it 
The  new  elements  in  the  book  are,  per- 
haps, these — fii'st,  it  translates  religious 
sentiment  out  of  the  ancient  and  exclu- 
sively Hebrew  dialect  into  the  language 
of  modern  feeling.  Hitherto  English 
devotional  poetry,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  some  passages  in  Cowper,- 
had  adhered  rigorously  to  the  scriptural 
imagery  and  phraseology.     This,  besides 
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immensely  limiting  their  range,  made 
their  words  oflen  fall  wide  of  modern 
life.  Keble  took  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments of  which  men  at  the  present  day 
are  conscious,  expressed  them  in  fitting 
modem  words,  and  transfused  into  them 
the  Christian  spirit;  secondly,  there  is 
visible  in  him,  first  perhaps  of  his  con- 
temporaries, that  which  seems  the  best 
characteristic  of  modem  religion,  com- 
bined with  devout  reverence  for  the  per- 
son of  our  Lord,  a  closer,  more  personal 
love  to  Him  as  to  a  living  friend.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  rare  exceptions  here  and 
there ;  but,  generally  speaking,  religious 
men  before  spoke  of  our  Lord  in  a  more 
distant  way,  as  one  holding  the  central 
place  rather  in  a  dogmatic  system  than 
in  the  devout  affections.  The  best  men 
of  our  own  time  have  gone  beyond 
this.  The  Lord  of  the  Gospels,  in  His 
Divine  Humanity,  has  come  nearer  their 
hcaits,  and  made  Himself  known  in  a 
more  intimate  and  endearing  way.  In 
none,  perhaps,  was  this  change  of  feeling 
earlier  seen  or  more  strongly  marked 
than  in  Keble.  Then  there  is  the  close 
and  abundant  knowledge  of  Scripture. 
Without  confining  himself  to  the  imagery 
or  language  of  the  Bible,  he  everywhere 
shows  his  intimacy  with  it,  and  inter- 
weaves its  words  gracefully  with  his  own. 
These  are  some  of  the  more  catholic 
notes  of  the  book  which  have  won  for  it 
a  place  in  the  affections  of  Christians  of 
every  communion.  This  catholicity  of 
religious  sentiment  is,  no  doubt,  its  most 
valuable  quality.  From  this  some  may 
be  ready  to  draw  an  argument  for  Chris- 
tian morality  disjoined  from  Christian 
doctrine,  or  for  some  all-embracing  re- 
ligion which  would  comprehend  what- 
ever the  various  Churches  agree  in,  dis- 
cai'ding  all  in  which  they  ditfer.  What 
that  residuum  exactly  is  no  one  has  yet 
stated.  But  before  drawing  sucli  an 
argument  from  The  Christian  Year, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  ask  whether  that 
book  would  have  been  so  charged  with 
devout  Christian  sentiment  if  its  author 
had  not  held  with  all  his  heak't  those  doc- 
trinal truths  which  in  his  case  gave  birth 
to  that  sentiment,  but  which  many  now 
wish  to  get  rid  of.  If  we  value  the  con- 
summate flower,  it  might  be  as  well  not 
to  begin  by  cutting  away  the  root.  There 
is,  however,  another  side  on  which  The 


Christian  Year  is  less  catholic  in  its 
character.  This,  which  maj  be  caUed 
its  ecclesiastical  side,  is  inherent  in  the 
very  form  of  the  book.  A  poem  for 
each  Sunday  in  the  year  woald  be  wel- 
come to  very  many,  but  then  what  is  to 
determine  the  subject  of  each  Snnday's 
poem  ?  A  chance  verse  or  phrase  in  the 
Gospel  for  the  day,  as  this  is  given  in  the 
Prayer-Book,  is  hardly  a  catholio  or  uni- 
versal ground  for  fixing  the  subject 
Again,  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter 
Day,  Whitsunday,  have  of  course  a 
catholic  meaning,  because  these  days, 
though  not  observed  by  all  Churches, 
are  yet  memorials  of  the  sacred  facts 
by  which  all  Christians  live.  But  the 
lesser  Saints'  Days,  Circumcision,  Puri- 
fication, as  well  as  the  occasional  services, 
have  a  local  and  temporary,  not  a  uni- 
versal import.  Accordingly,  a  perusal 
of  the  poems  suggests  what  the  pre&ce 
to  them  confirms,  that  they  did  not  all 
flow  off  fi'om  a  free  spontaneous  inspira- 
tion awakened  by  the  thought  natural  to 
each  day,  but  that  a  good  number  were 
either  poems  previously  composed  and 
afterwards  adapted  to  some  particular 
Sunday,  or  written  as  it  were  to  order 
aller  the  thought  of  rounding  I%e 
Chriatiayi  Year  had  arisen.  So  clear 
does  this  seem  that  it  would  not  be  hard 
to  go  through  the  several  poems  and  lay 
finger  here  on  the  spontaneous  effusions, 
there  on  those  of  more  labored  manu- 
facture. The  former  flow  from  end  to 
end  lucid  in  thought,  simple  and  almost 
faultless  in  diction ;  no  break  in  the 
sense,  no  obscurity ;  seldom  any  harsh- 
ness or  poverty  in  the  diction.  The 
otflers  are  imperfect  in  rhythm  and  lan- 
guage, defaced  by  the  conventionalities 
of  poetic  diction,  frequentiy  obsoure  or 
artificial,  the  thread  of  thought  broken 
or  hard  to  divine.  The  one  set  are  like 
mountain  streams,  that  run  clear  and 
bright  down  the  hillside  in  the  sunshine, 
the  other  are  like  streams  that  find  their 
way  through  diflicult  places,  oflen  hidden 
underground  or  buried  in  heaps  of  stones. 
Yet  even  the  most  defective  of  them 
come  forth  to  light  in  some  ringle 
verse  of  profound  thought  or  tendar 
feeling,  so  well  expressea  as  to  make 
the  render  willingly  forgive  for  that  one 
gleam  the  imperfection  of  the  reet. 
II.  TliQ  next  quality  we  would 
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is  the  deep  tone  of  home  affection  which 
runs  through  these  poems.  This,  per- 
haps as  much  as  anything,  has  endeared 
them  to  his  home-loving  countrymen. 
Such  is  that  feeling  for  an  ancient  home 
breathed  in — 

"  Since  all  that  is  not  heaven  must  fade, 
Light  be  the  hand  of  Ruin  laid 

IJlx>n  the  home  I  love  : 
With  lulling  spell  let  soft  Decay 
Steal  on,  and  spare  the  giant  sway, 

The  crash  of  tower  and  grove. 

"  Far  opening  down  some  woodland  deep 
In  their  own  quiet  glade  should  sleep 

The  relics  dear  to  thought, 
And  wild-flower  wreaths  fi'om  side  to  side 
Their  waving  tracery  hang,  to  hide 

What  ruthless  Time  has  wrought." 

Again,  the  hymn  for  St.  Andrew's  Day 
is  so  well  known  and  loved  as  hardly  to 
need  quoting.  Every  line  of  it  is  instinct 
with  simple  pure  affection,  yet  never,  one 
might  think,  so  deeply  felt  or  so  well  ex- 
pressed as  here : 

"  When  brothers  part  for  manhood's  race, 
What  gift  may  most  endearing  prove 
To  keep  fond  memory  in  her  place, 
And  certify  a  brother's  love  ? 

"  No  fading  frail  memorial  give 

To  sootHe  his  soul  when  thou  art  gone, 
But  wreaths  of  hope  for  aye  to  live. 
And  thoughts  of  good  together  done.'* 

Besides  the  more  obvious  allusions  to  the 
household  charities,  there  are  many  del- 
icate, more  reserved  touches  on  the  same 
chord.     Such  is  the — 

"  I  cannot  paint  to  Memory's  eye 

The  scene,  the  glance  I  dearest  love — 
Unchanged  themselves,  in  me  they  die. 
Or  famt,  or  false,  their  shadows  prove. 
•  •  .  .  •        • 

"  Meanwhile,  if  over  sea  or  sky 

Some  tender  lights  unnoticed  fleet, 
Or  on  loved  features  dawn  and  die. 
Unread,  to  us,  their  lessons  sweet ;  ' 

"  Xct  are  there  €addening  sights  around. 
Which  Heaven  in  mercy  spares  us  too." 

But  there  is  no  need  to  go  on  with  quo- 
tations. Many  more  such  passages  will 
occur  to  every  reader.  High  education 
and  refined  thought  in  him  had  not 
weakened,  but  only  made  natural  affec- 
tion more  pure  and  intense.  Yet  in  the 
affectionate  tenderness  there  is  no  trace 
of  effeminacy.    True,  the  woman's  heart 
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everywhere  shows  itself.  But  as  it  has 
been  said  that  in  the  countenance  of 
most  men  of  genius  there  is  something 
of  a  womanly  expression  not  seen  in  the 
faces  of  other  men,  so  it  is  distinctive  of 
true  poetic  temper  that  it  carries  the  wom- 
an's heart  within  the  man's.  And  cer- 
tainly of  no  poet's  heart  does  this  hold 
more  truly  than  that  of  Keble's.  They, 
however,  must  be  but  blind  critics,  insen- 
sible to  the  finer  pathos  of  human  life, 
who  have  on  this  account  called  Keble's 
poetry  "  effeminate."  The  woman's  heart 
in  him  is  blended  with  the  martyr's  cour- 
age. Hai;dly  any  modern  poetry  breathes 
a  firmer  self-control,  a  more  fixed  yet 
calm  resolve,  a  sterner  self-denial.  If 
these  be  qualities  compatible  with  effem- 
inacy, then  Keble's  poetry  may  be  al-* 
lowed  to  pass  for  effeminate.  But  those 
who  brought  this  charge  against  it,  mis- 
led, it  may  be,  by  the  loud  bluster  that 
passes  with  many  for  manliness,  seem  not 
to  be  aware  that  the  bravest  and  most 
trustworthy  manhood  is  also  the  gentlest 
and  most  tender-hearted. 

HI.  This  naturally  leads  as  on  to 
notice  another  characteristic  of  this  poe- 
try— the  fine  reserve,  which  does  not 
publish  aloud,  but  only  delicately  hints 
Its  deeper  feelings.  It  was  an  intrinsic 
part  of  Keble's  nature  to  shrink  from  ob- 
truding himself,  to  dislike  display, 

"  To  love  the  sober  shade 
More  than  the  laughing  light." 

And  one  object  he  had  in  publishing  The 
Christian  Year  was  the  hope  that  it  might 
supply  a  sober  standard  of  devotional 
feehngi  in  unison  with  that  presented  by 
the  Prayer-Book.  The  time,  he  thought, 
was  one  of  unbounded  curiosity  and  mor- 
bid craving  for  excitement,  symptoms 
which  have  not  abated  during  the  forty 
years  since  Keble  so  spoke.  He  wished, 
as  far  as  might  be,  to  supply  some  anti- 
dote to  these  tendencies.  Again  mod- 
em thought  has,  as  all  know,  turned  in 
upon  itself,  and  discovered  a  whole  inter- 
nal world  of  reflections  and  sensibilities 
hardly  expressed  in  the  older  literature. 
Keble  so  far  shared  this  tendency  with 
his  contemporaries.  But  he  set  himself 
not  to  feed  and  pamper  it,  but  to  direct, 
to  sober,  and  to  brace  it,  by  bringing  it 
into  the  presence  of  realities  above  itself 
This  feeling  of  delicate  reserve^  sobered 
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and  strengthened  by  Christian  thought, 
comes  out  in  many  of  the  poems,  in  none 
perhaps  more  than  in  the  one  which  con- 
tains these  stanzas: 

"  Even  human  love  wDl  shrink  from  sight 
Uere  in  the  coarse  rude  earth : 
How  then  should  rash  intruding  glance 
Break  in  upon  Tier  sacred  trance 
Who  boasts  a  heavenly  birth  ? 

"  So  Btill  and  secret  is  her  growth, 

Ever  the  truest  heart, 
Where  deepest  strikes  her  kindly  root 
For  hope  or  joy,  for  flower  or  fruit, 

Least  knows  its  happy  part. 

'*  God  only,  and  good  angels,  look 
Behind  the  blissful  screen — 
As  when,  triumphant  o'er  His  woes, 
The  Son  of  God  by  moonlight  rose, 
By  all  but  Heaven  unseen.'* 

Wo  would  not  pause  on  verbal  criticisms 
— only  Uie  last  line  of  the  second  stanza 
here  is  one  of  many  instances  in  which 
the  beauty  of  the  finest  thoughts  is  mar- 
red by  the  admission  of  some  hackneyed 
conventional  phrase.  Otherwise,  these 
stanzas,  as  well  as  the  whole  poem  in 
which  they  occur,  are  in  Keblo's  finest 
and  most  characteristic  vein.  In  keeping 
with  the  feeling  breathed  by  these  lines  is 
another  which  should  be  noted.  It  is 
for  the  virtues  and  the  characters,  which 
the  world  least  recognizes,  that  ho  re- 
serves his  heart's  best  sympathy.  For 
the  loud,  the  successful,  the  caressed,  he 
has  no  word,  but  perhaps  one  of  admoni- 
tion. It  is  the  poor,  the  bowed  down, 
the  lonely,  the  forsaken,  who  draw  out 
his  thouiiclits  of  tenderest  consolation. 
And  what  makes  this  the  nobler  in  Keble 
is,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  come  from 
the  principle  of  ^^  hand  i(/?iari(s  mali"  but 
rather  from  pure  strength  of  Christian 
sympathy.  And  as  is  the  inward  tone 
of  feeling,  so  is  its  outward  expression, 
chastened  and  subdued.  There  is  no 
gorgeousness  of  coloring,  no  stunning 
sound,  no  highly-spiced  j)hrase  or  meta- 
[)hor.  From  what  have  been  the  chief 
attractions  of  much  poetry  popular  since 
his  day — scarlet  hues  and  blare  of  trum- 
]»ets,  staring  metaphors  and  metaphysical 
enigmas  —  ho  turned  instinctively.  He 
seemed  to  say  to  these — 

**  Farewell :  for  one  short  life  we  part : 
I  ratlier  woo  the  soothing  art. 
Which  only  souls  in  sufferings  tried 
Bear  to  their  suffering  brcthrcn^s  side.'* 


Those  who  have  called  other  parts  of 
Keble  effeminate,  might  perhaps  call  this 
ascetia  If  it  is  so,  it  is  an  asceticism  in 
harmony  with  true  Christianity,  and  with. 
the  sober  wisdom  that  comes  from  Ufe^s 
experience. 

lY.  l^Iuch  has  been  said  of  Kebl6*B 
eye  for  nature.  Ilis  admirers  perhaps 
exaggerate  it,  his  depredators  as  much 
undenate  it.  He  certainly  shared  Largely 
in  that  feeling  about  the  visible  world,  so 
identified  with  Wordsworth  that  it  may 
be  called  Wordsworthian,  that  feeling 
which  more  than  any  other  marks  the  di- 
rection in  which  modem  imagination  has 
enlarged  and  deepened.  The  appearances 
of  nature  furnish  Keble  with  the  frame- 
work in  which  most  of  his  lyrics  are  set^ 
the  mould  in  which  they  are  cast.  Some 
whole  poems,  as  that  beginning 

'*  Lessons  sweet  of  spring  returning," 

are  little  more  than  descriptions  of  some 
scene  in  naUire.  JVIany  more  take  some 
natural  appearance  and  make  it  the  sym- 
bol of  some  spiritual  truth.  Two  small 
rills,  bora  apart  and  afterwards  blending 
in  one  large  stream,  are  likened  to  two  sep- 
arate prayers  uniting  to  bring  about  some 
gi*eat  result.  The  autumn  clouds,  mant* 
ling  round  the  sun  for  love,  suggest  that 
love  is  life's  only  sign.  The  robin  sing- 
ing unweariedly  in  the  bleak  November 
wind,  suggests  a  lesson  of  content-^ 

*^  Rather  in  all  to  bo  resigned  than  blest." 

These  and  many  more  are  the  natural 
appearances,  which,  some  by  resemblance, 
some  by  contrast,  furnish  him  with  key- 
notes for  religious  meditations.     In  many 
you  feel  at  once  that  the  poet  has  struck 
a  true  note,  one  which  will  be  owned  by 
the  universal  imagination,  wherever  that 
faculty  is  sufRciently  cultivated  to  be  alive 
to  it.     In  some  you  feel  more  doubtful — 
the  analogy  appears  to  be  somewhat  more 
faint  or  far-fetched.     In  others  vou  seem 
to  see  clearly  that  the  rSsemolance  is 
arbitrary  and  capricious,  a  work  of  the 
mere  fancy,  not  of  the  genuine  imagina- 
tion.   An  instance  of  the  last  kind  has 
been  severely  commented  on  by  aoontem- 
porary  critic,  who,  on  the  strength  of 
some  doubtful  analogies  which  ooour  in 
Keble's  poems,  has  voted  him  no  poet 
This  critic  specially  comments   on  one 
poem,  in  which  the  moon  is  made  a  Bjmr 
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bol  of  the  Church,  the  stars  are  made  sym* 
bols  of  saints  in  heaven,  and  the  trees  in 
Eden  of  saints  on  earth.  This,  if  it  be 
not  some  remote  allusion  to  passages  of 
Scripture,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  mere 
ecclesiastical  reading  of  nature's  symbols, 
repudiated  by  the  universal  heart  of  man, 
aud  therefore  by  true  poetry.  But  if  this 
and  some  other  instances,  pitched  on  a 
iklse  key,  can  be  pointed  out,  how  many 
more  are  there  where  the  chord  struck 
answers  with  a  genuine  tone  t  Even  in 
the  very  poem  wioh  contains  the  sym- 
bolism condemned,  is  there  not  the  fol- 
lowing ? — 

"The  glorious  sky  embracing  all 
Is  like  the  Maker's  love, 
Wherewith  encompassed  great  and  small 
In  peace  and  order  move." 

Here  Keble  has  christianized  an  anal- 
ogy, acknowledged  not  only  by  the  Greek 
conception  of  Zeus,  but  more  or  less,  we 
believe,  by  the  primeval  faith  of  the  whole 
Aryan  race. 

As  might  be  looked  for  in  a  real  lover 
of  nature,  Keble's  imageiy  is  that  which 
he  had  lived  in  the  midst  of,  and  knew. 
The  shady  lanes,  the  more  open  hursts 
and  downs,  such  as  may  be  seen  near 
Oxford,  and  farther  west  and  south, 
*'  England's  primrose  meadow  paths," 
the  stiles  worn  by  generations,  and  the 
gray  church  tower  embowered  in  elm 
trees — ^with  these  his  habitual  thoughts 
and  sentiments  suit  well.  Seldom  does 
his  poetry  visit  mountain  lands — once 
only  in  The  Christian  Year,  The  poem 
for  the  twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
though  good,  might  have  been  written 
by  one  who  had  never  seen  mountains, 
if  only  he  had  read  descriptions  of  them. 

Besides  the  English  there  is  another 
kind  of  landscape  in  which  he  has  shown 
himself  at  home.  Dean  Stanley  has 
noted  the  fidelity  with  which  Keble  has 
pictured  scenes^in  the  Holy  Land.  This 
shows  not  only  a  close  study  of  the  hints 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
the  modem  books  about  Palestine  —  it 
proves  how  quick  must  have  been  the  in- 
sight into  nature  in  one  who,  though  he 
had  never  himself  beheld  that  country, 
could  from  such  materials  call  up  pictures 
true  enough  to  gratify  one  of  the  most 
graphic  of  modem  travellers  while  he 
gazed  on  those  very  scenes. 


There  are  two  sides  which  nature  tarns 
towards  the  imagination.  One  is  that 
which  the  poet  can  read  figuratively,  in 
which  he  can  see  symbols  and  analogies 
of  the  spiritual  world.  This  side  Keble, 
as  we  have  seen,  felt  and  read,  in  the 
main  we  think  traly,  though  sometimes 
he  may  have  erred.  What  the  true 
reading  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  discerned, 
is  a  weighty  matter.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  the  correspondency 
between  the  natural  object  and  the  spirit- 
ual, between  nature  and  the  soul,  is  there, 
existing  independently  of  the  individual 
man.  He  did  not  make  the  correspond- 
ency ;  his  part  is  to  see  and  interpret 
truly  what  was  there  beforehand — not 
to  read  into  nature  his  own  views  or 
moods  way  wardly  and  capriciously.  The 
truest  poet  is  he  who  reads  nature's  hie- 
roglyphics most  traly  and  most  widely ; 
and  the  test  of  the  true  reading  is  that  it 
is  at  once  welcomed  by  the  universal  im- 
agination of  man.  This  universal  or 
catholic  imagination  of  man  is  far  differ- 
ent from  the  universal  suffrage  of  man. 
It  means  the  imagination  of  those  in 
whom  that  faculty  exists  cultivated  to  the 
highest  possible  point  of  truthfulness  and 
sensibility.  The  imagination  is  the  facul- 
ty which  reads  traly,  the  fancy  that  which 
reads  capriciously,  and  so  falsely.  T^ie 
former  seizes  trae  and  real  existences — 
analogies  between  nature  and  spirit ;  the 
latter  makes  arbitrary  and  fictitious  ones. 
In  this  school  of  imagination  Keble  was 
a  faithful  and  devout  student  It  was 
the  music  of  his  pious  spirit  to  read 
aright  the  symbolical  side  which  nature 
tums  towards  man. 

But  nature  has  another  side,  of  which 
there  is  no  indication  in  Keble*s  poetry. 
We  mean  her  infinite  and  unhuman  side, 
which  yields  no  symbols  to  soothe  man's 
yearnings.  Outside  of  and  far  beyond 
man,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  strivings 
and  aspirations,  there  lies  the  vast  im- 
mensity of  nature's  forces,  which  pays 
him  no  homage,  and  yields  him  no  sym- 
pathy. This. aspect  of  nature  may  be 
seen  even  amid  the  tamest  landscape  if 
we  look  to  the  clouds  or  the  stars  above 
us,  or  to  the  ocean  roaring  around  our 
shores.  But  nowhere  is  it  so  home  in 
on  man  as  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  deserts 
of  the  earth,  or  in  the  presence  of  the 
mountains,  which  seem  so  impassive  and 
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nnchangeablo.  Their  permanence  and 
strength  bo  contrast  with  man — of  few 
yeai-s  and  full  of  trouble ;  they  are  so 
indiffei-ent  to  his  feelings  or  his  destiny. 
He  may  smile  or  weep,  he  may  live  or 
die  ;  they  care  not.  They  are  the  same 
in  all  their  ongoings,  happen  what  will 
to  him.  They  respond  to  the  sunrises  and 
the  sunsets,  but  not  to  his  sympathies. 
All  the  same  they  fulfil  their  mighty 
functions,  careless  though  no  human  eye 
should  ever  look  on  them.  So  it  is  in  all 
the  great  movements  of  natiu^.  Man 
holds  his  festal  days,  and  nature  frowns  ; 
he  goes  forth  from  the  death-chamber, 
and  nature  affronts  him  with  sunshine 
and  the  songs  of  birds.  Evidently,  it 
seems,  she  marches  on  having  a  purpose 
of  her  own  with  which  man  has  nothing 
to  do :  she  keeps  her  own  secret,  and 
di*ops  no  hint  to  him.  This  mysterious 
silence,  this  unhuman  indifference,  this 
inexorable  deafness,  has  impressed  the 
imagination  of  the  greatest  poets  with  a 
vague  yet  sublime  awe.  The  sense  of  it 
lay  heavy  on  Lucretius,  Shelley,  Words- 
worth, and  drew  out  from  tlieir  souls 
their  profoundest  music.  This  side  of 
things,  whether  philosophically  or  imag- 
inatively regarded,  seems  to  justify  the 
saying,  that  "  the  visible  world  still  re- 
mains without  its  divine  interpretation." 
But  it  was  not  on  thoughts  of  this  kind 
that  Keble  loved  to  dwell.  If  they  ever 
occurred  to  him,  he  lias  nowhere  ex- 
])ressed  them.  He  was  content  with 
that  other  side  of  nature,  of  which  we 
spoke  first — the  side  which  allows  itself  to 
bo  humanized — that  is,  to  be  interpreted 
by  man's  faith  and  devout  aspirations. 
This  was  the  side  that  suited  his  religious 
purpose,  and  to  this  he  limited  himself 
vVilbin  this  range  few  have  ever  inter- 
preted nature  more  soothingly  and  beau- 
tifully. These  are  a  few  of  the  qualities 
that  would  strike  any  one  on  first  opening 
The  Christian  Year,  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, enough  to  account  for  its  unparal- 
leled popularity.  Indeed,  populaiity  is 
iM)  word  to  express  the  fact,  that  this 
book  has  been  for  years  the  cherished 
companion  in  their  best  moods  of  num- 
bers of  the  best  men,  of  the  most  diverse 
characters  and  schools,  who  have  lived  in 
our  time.  The  secret  of  this  power  is  a 
compound  of  many  influences  hard  to 
state  or  explain.     It  has  not  been  hin- 


dered by  the  blemishes  obTioos  oa  the 
surface  to  every  one  — *  inhannonioos 
rhythms,  frequent  obscurity,  here  and 
there  poverty  and  conventionality  of 
diction.  In  spite  of  these  blemishes,  it 
has  won  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the 
highly  educated  and  refined,  as  no  book 
of  poetry,  sacred  or  secular,  in  oar  <ime 
has  done.  Will  it  continae  to  do  bo  ? 
Will  its  own  imperfections,  and  the  chang- 
ing currents  of  men's  thoughts,  not  alien- 
ate from  it  a  generation  rendered  fiwtid- 
ious  by  poetry  of  more  artistic  peifection, 
more  highly  colored,  more  riinly  flavor- 
ed 1  Without  speaking  too  oonfi:dently, 
we  should  expect  it  to  live  on,  if  not  in 
so  wonderful  esteem,  yet  widely  read  and 
deeply  felt;  for  it  niakes  its  appeal  to 
no  temporary  or  accident^  feelings,  but 
mainly  to  that  which  is  permanent  in  man. 
It  can  hardly  be  that  it  should  lose  its 
hold  on  the  affections  of  Enfflish-BpeaktDg 
men  as  long  as  Christianity  retains  it 
For  if  we  may  judge  from  the  past^  it 
will  be  long  ere  anoUier  character  of  the 
same  rare  and  saintiy  beauty  shall  again 
concur.with  a  poetic  gift  and  power  oi 
poetic  expression,  not  oertainrp*  of  the 
highest,  yet  still  of  no  common  order. 
Broader  and  bolder  imagination,  greater* 
artistic  faculty,  many  poets  who  were  lus 
contemporaries  possessed.  Bat  in  none 
of  them  did  there  bum  a*  nuritiial  light 
so  pure  and  heavenly  to  mase  these  gifts 
transparent  from  within.  It  is  becaose 
The  Christian  Year  has  succeeded  in  con- 
veying to  the  outer  world  some  efflnence 
of  that  character  which  his  intimate 
friends  so  loved  and  revered  in  Keble, 
that,  as  we  believe,  he  will  not  ceaae  to 
hold  a  quite  peculiar  place  in  the  aflfeo- 
tions  of  posterity. 


Oornhia  Magilna 

THE   LAW   OF   LIBEL. 

No  part  of  the  law  of  England  is  more 
closely  connected  with  the  common  aflUn 
of  life,  or  more  liable  to  bemisnnderatood 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  inherent  m 
the  subject,  and  superindaoed  by  the 
legislator,  than  the  law  of  libeL  Most 
of  us  find  it  easy  to  keep  dear  of  tlM 
other  branches  of  criminal  law,  and 
civil  litigation  may  generally  be  ;i 
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without  much  real  difficulty,  but  the  law 
of  libel  ia  peculiar.  Any  one  who  has  to 
give  the  character  of  a  servant,  or  who 
repeats  a  story  which  happens  to  have 
struck  his  fancy,  and  which  is  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  some  other  person,  may 
tind  himself  involved  in  its  meshes  with- 
out having  had  the  slightest  notion  of 
committing  a  crime  or  inflicting  an  in- 
jury ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
of  the  innumerable  multitude  of  men  and 
women  who  are  in  one  way  or  other  con- 
cerned in  writing  for  the  papers,  there  is 
liardly  one  who  has  not  frequent  occasion 
to  write  what,  if  the  law  were  rigorously 
construed,  mjght  be  regarded  as  a  libel. 
Wide,  however,  as  is  the  definition  of 
libel,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  course  of 
events  has  gradually  introduced  exten- 
sive changes  into  the  )aw,  all  of  which — 
at  least  of  late  years — have  tended  to  dis- 
courage the  strict  notions  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  formerly  prevailed ;  and  it  is 
liardly  too  much  to  say  of  this  gradual 
change,  that  of  late  the  courts  have  been 
disposed  to  regard  newspapers  as  being 
invested  with  a  sort  of  quasi -judicial 
j)osition,  involving  privileges  not  unlike 
those  M'hich  are  possessed  by  regular 
tribunals.  This  change,  which  would  be 
enough  to  make  the  elder  generation  of 
lawyers  turn  in  their  graves,  has  been 
very  gradual ;  but  the  length  to  which  it 
has  gone  may  be  collected  from  a  case 
lately  decided  between  a  Dr.  Hunter,  the 
incidents  of  whose  career  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  public  attention,  and  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  Dr.  Hunter  published  in 
various  newspapers  a  series  of  letters  on 
consumption,  and  otherwise  conducted 
his  professional  affairs  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  considered  it- 

• 

self  justified  in  assailing  him  in  terms 
about  as  vehement  as  could  well  be  used. 
The  article  was  headed  "  Impostors  and 
Dupes,"  implying  that  Dr.  Hunter  be- 
longed to  the  one  class,  and  his  patients 
to  the  other.  Dr.  Hunter  was  described 
as  a  quack,  classed  with  scoundrels,  and 
his  right  to  call  himself  "  Dr."  was  ques- 
tioned in  the  most  vehement  and  con- 
temptuous manner.  In  short,  the  article 
primd  facie  was  about  as  severe  a  libel  as 
could  be  written,  If  the  printer  had  been 
criminally  prosecuted  for  its  publication 
forty  or  even  thirty  years  ago,  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  had  to  undergo 


substantial  punishment  Nevertheless, 
in  the  course  of  his  summing  up,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  made  U^ 
following  observations  on  the  subject :  ■ 
^^  Under  his  second  head  of  defence, 
the  defendant  says — This  was  a  matter 
of  public  concern.  The  plaintiff  put 
forward  in  these  advertisements  his  sys- 
tem, his  theory,  and  communicated  to  a 
certani  extent  the  remedies  by  which  he 
proposed  to  cure  this  malady.  He  in- 
vited persons  to  come  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  being  treated  and  cured  by 
him.  I  could  see  from  his  account  of 
the  theory  on  which  his  treatment  was 
based,  and  from  his  account  of  the  treat* 
ment  that  he  proposed  to  use,  that  the 
whole  was  a  mere  idle  delusion ;  and 
looking  at  the  mode  in  which  his  work 
was  published,  looking  at  the  secrecy  in 
which  his  discovery  was  shrouded,  look- 
ing at  the  mode  which  he  adopted  to 
bring  himself  into  notoriety  —  a  mode 
which  was  utterly  at  variance  with  tlie 
received  habits  of  the  profession  to  which 
he  professed  to  belong — I  was  warranted 
in  drawing  the  inference  that  he  was  9 
mere  pretender,  and  not  only  a  pretend- 
er, but  a  quack  who  intended  to  impose 
on  mankind  as  quacks  do.  I  was  war- 
ranted in  drawing  thiB  inference,  and  I 
denounced  him  accordingly.  It  may  be 
that  I  was  wrong,  it  may  be  that  now 
the  matter  has  been  fully  investigated, 
and  that  the  plamtiff  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  heard  and  vindicating 
this  theory  which  he  has  put  forward,  of 
showing  that  his  practice  has  not  been 
wholly  unsuccessful,  that  a  jury  may 
'think  I  have  gone  too  far ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is  not  thereby  concluded,  if  it  should 
appear,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  that,  bringing  to  the  discharge  ot 
my  duty,  as  a  public  writer,  caution  and 
moderation  in  criticising  what  I  thought 
to  be  a  mischievous  and  noxious  pretence, 
I  have  exercised  a  reasonable  and  careful 
judgment,  have  not  been  over -hasty  and 
precipitate,  inferring  sinister  design  and 
wicked  motive  against  the  person  whom 
I  have  assailed.  If  I  have  brought  to 
the  discharge  of  my  duty  only  an  honest 
desire  to  do  good  and  benefit  in  the  de- 
partment to  which  I  belong,  in  that  case, 
if  a  jury  should  be  of  that  opinion,  I  am 
I  entitled  to  their  verdict  And,  gentle- 
men, I  indorse  that  proposition," 
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We  do  not  believe  that  the  law  has 
ever  before  been  stated  in  a  manner  so 
ftvorable  to  jonmalists,  and  we  think 
that  it  may  possibly  be  interesting  to  oar 
readers  to  be  presented  with  a  short 
sketch  of  the  various  phases  through 
which  the  law  passed  before  it  reached 
this  point. 

Tlie  law  of  libel  is  singularly  confused, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to 
give  anything  like  a  systematic  account 
of  it.  It  may,  however,  be  traced  back 
to  the  very  infancy  of  English  law,  into 
which,  together  with  a  far  larger  propor- 
tion of  our  system  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, it  was  introduced  from  the  Roman 
law.  It  would  be  interesting  to  lawyers, 
but  hardly  to  unprofessional  readers,  to 
exhibit  at  length  the  influence  which  the 
one  system  had  upon  the  other.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  the  subject  will  find 
much  learning  about  it,  mixed  up  with  a 
gi*eat  deal  of  singularly  prosy  and  com- 
monplace speculation,  in  the  preliminary 
discourse  preiBxed  by  Mr.  Starkie  to  his 
work  on  the  Law  of  Slander  and  Libel, 
A  few  observations  on  the  leading  points 
of  the  history  of  the  system  in  England 
may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  as  an 
introduction  to  what  wo  have  to  say  on 
the  most  recent  development  of  the  law. 

The  law  of  libel  may  be  divided  in- 
to two  gieat  branches,  each  of  which 
again  is  subdivided  into  two  other  great 
branches.  Libel  may  be  regarded  either 
as  a  crime  or  as  a  civil  wrong,  and  tlic 
crime  may  be  committed  or  the  wrong 
inflicted  either  by  writings,  pictures,  or 
other  permanent  things,  or  by  words 
spoken.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  his- 
tory. Libel,  regarded  as  a  crime,  has 
passed  through  a  gi*eat  variety  of  changes 
at  diflerent  periods  in  our  histoiy.  In 
very  early  times,  when  there  was  no 
periodical  literature,  and  when  compara- 
tively few  people  could  read,  the  com- 
monest way  of  committing  the  offence 
was  by  word  of  mouth:  by  spreading 
rumors  which  either  were  or  were  con- 
sidered as  false,  by  writing  the  songs 
which  were  the  first  germs  of  the  modeiii 
leading  article  or  review,  and  by  main- 
taining propositions  which  were  regarded 
as  dangerous  to  the  established  authori- 
ties in  Church  and  State.  The  gravity  of 
these  oftences  varied  from  the  veiy  high- 
est degree  of  criminality  to  the  most 


petty  breach  of  police  regulations.  Many 
instances  occur  in  our  eariy  history,  and 
especially  in  the  more  excited  penods  of 
it,  when,  for  a  certain  time  and  under 
special  provocation,  the  fleverest  of  all 

Penalties  were  attached  to  words  spoken. 
n  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  for  instance,  it 
was  made  high  treason -to  deny  the  royal 
supremacy,  and  in  the  fieroe  legislation 
of  that  period  many  similar  instances 
may  be  found  of  tlie  severity  with  which 
the  expressions  of  any  sort  of  censare 
upon  the  Government,  or  on  the  doctrine 
which  for  the  time  being  happened  to  be 
established,  were  repressed.  If  we  go 
to  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  we  find  a 
homely  provision  made  for  tiie  punish- 
ment of  mere  bad  language  in*  the  bridle 
or  trebuchet  and  ducking-stool.  The 
bridle  was  a  sort  of  gag,  made  of  iron, 
which  surrounded  the  head  and  confined 
the  tongue ;  and  the  ducking-stool  was  a 
contrivance  by  which  a  person  could  be 
ducked  under  water  in  a  pond  These 
were  the  remedies  ^hich  our  ancestors 
considered  it  necessary  in  old  times  to 
provide  for  scolds.  They  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  petty  criminal  jnrisdictiona 
which  at  that  time  existed  in  manors, 
under  the  name  of  conrts-leet,  and  which,  * 
to  a  certain  extent,  filled  the  place  of  our 
modern  magistrates.  There  was  beudes 
this  another  jurisdiction,  once  most  for- 
midable and  eflicient,  but  now  almost 
forgotten,  which  it  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion, and  which  existed  till  our  own 
times.  This  was  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
spiritual  courts,  which  before  the  Ref- 
ormation was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  discipline  of  the  clergy  and  to  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  and  the  like^  but  ex- 
tended to  the  laity  quite  as  rigoronriy, 
and  applied  to  almost  all  cases  of  monl 
delinquency,  and  especially  to  matters 
connected  with  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
and  the  sins  of  the  tongue.  The  well- 
known  saying,  that  the  daty  of  ansb- 
deacons  is  to  discharge  archidiaoonsl 
functions,  had  once  a  very  difierent 
meaning  from  that  which  it  has  at  pres- 
ent. The  archidiaconal  functions  were 
no  joke  at  all,  nor  were  they  confined  to 
questions  about  the  repair  of  the  fivMs 
of  churches  and  the  like.  The  arohdeaeon 
was  a  sort  of  inquisitor  in  a  mild  W17. 
He  took  cognizance  of  all  dhargea  of  tta- 
chastity,  all  matters  of  dafiunalioaiNMi 
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various  other  things,  and  the  spiritual 
sentence  which  was  promulgated  by  his 
court  was  known  to  and  enforceable  by 
the  secular  arm.  Some  of  the  oddest 
points  about  our  existing  law  of  libel  may 
be  traced  to  the  existence  of  this  forgotten 
jurisdiction.  For  instance,  words  im- 
puting unchastity  to  a  woman  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  not  actionable,  however 
base  and  false  the  accusation  may  be. 
This  is  because  by  the  old  law  such  topics 
were  mattera  of  spiritual  cognizance. 
There  would  have  been  a  remedy  for 
such  a  wrong  in  the  spiritual  court,  and, 
consequently,  the  temporal  court  refused 
to  notice  it,  The  shadow  of  this  juris- 
diction survived  till  our  own  days.  In 
the  year  1849  or  1850,  a  clergyman  near 
Cambridge  thought  fit  to  prosecute  one 
of  his  parishioners  in  the  court  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  for  talking  scandal  about 
him  and  one  of  his  servants.  The  suit 
ended  in  the  condemnation  of  the  de- 
fendant, who  was  in  a  very  poor  position 
in  life,  to  do  penance  in  the  church  of 
the  clergyman  whom  he  had  defamed. 
He  was,  that  is,  to  make  his  appearance 
in  a  white  sheet  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 
and  there  to  read  a  recantation  of  his 
words.  The  man  took  it  as  an  excellent 
joke,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
getting  drunk  and  blacking  his  face  to 
heighten  the  effect.  Whether  he  exactly 
kept  his  word  we  do  not  know,  but  he 
did  appear,  surrounded  by  admiring  and 
sympathizing  friends,  in  a  most  disgrace- 
ful state.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
church  became  the  scene  of  a  riot  The 
clergyman  was  pelted  with  hassocks,  and 
had  to  take  refuge  in  his  parsonage  from 
the  indignation  of  the  public.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  ecclesiastical  court  over 
suits  for  defamation  was  abolished  by  the 
18  and  19  Vict,  c.  40. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  history  of  pro- 
ceedings against  cases  committed  by  writ- 
ing or  word  of  mouth,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
well-known  history  of  the  Star  Chamber. 
To  punish  all  offences  which  were  com- 
mitted by  offenders  too  powerful  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  common  law,  or  which 
concerned  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  peace  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, was  the  object  of  that  court,  and  of 
its  ecclesiastical  twin,  the  Court  of  High 
Commission.  These  two*  courts,  which 
followed  the  course  of  the  oivil  law,  and 


in  which,  accordingly,  people  were  put 
to  their  trial,  not  on  the  motion  of  private 
prosecutors,  nor  by  the  presentment  of  a 
grand  jury,  but  directly  by  the  highest 
officers  of  the  Crown  actmg  as  public 
prosecutors,  form  a  sort  of  parenthesis  in 
the  history  of  the  law  of  libel  and  analo- 
gous offences.  As  they  and  their  pro- 
cedure were  swept  away  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  they  left  but  small  traces 
behind  them  in  the  law  as  at  present 
administered.  The  nature  of  the  super- 
vision which  they  exercised  over  the 
press — ^the  strongest  illustration  of  which 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  famous  case  of 
Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton — and  the 
terrible  severity  of  the  punishments  which 
they  inflicted  both  on  the  purses  and  on 
the  persons  of  those  who  fell  under  their 
power,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
more  than  a  passing  allusion.  The  ef- 
fect of  their  existence  upon  the  common 
law  turned  out,  singularly  enough,  to  be 
in  the  long  run  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise.  While  the  Star  Chamber  and 
the  Court  of  High  Commission  were  in 
full  operation,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
any  other  legal  protection  for  the  Govern- 
ment against  literary  assaults,  and  they 
flourished  just  at  the  time  when  such  as- 
sault<t  were  beginning  to  be  formidable. 
Hence  their  existence  during  the  whole 
of  that  period  superseded  the  necessity 
of  the  introduction,  by  judicial  legislation, 
of  despotic  principles  upon  this  subject 
into  the  courts  of  common  law ;  and 
when  they  fell,  the  additions  which  oth- 
erwise might,  and  probably  would,  have 
been  made  to  the  common  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  Government,  by  the 
judges,  had  not  been  effected.  The  ex- 
cessive exercise  of  the  prerogative  through 
the  Star  Chamber  may  thus  be  said  to 
have  protected  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  much  as  a  frost  will  sometimes 
protect  seeds  from  the  cold. 

There  is,  however,  one  branch  of  the 
law  of  libel  considered  as  a  crime  which 
is  probably  transmitted  directly  from  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  which  still  exists, 
though  it  is  of  no  great  practical  impor- 
tance. This  is  the  law  relating  to  blas- 
phemous libels,  and  attacks  on  morality 
and  religion  in  general.  After  the  Star 
Chamber  had  been  abolished,  and  after 
the  Restoration,  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  one  or  two  cases  assumed  the 
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character  of  a  "  CustoB  monim^^^  and  in 
that  capacity  punished  acts  which  it  con- 
sidered as  gross  outrages  on  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  religion  and  morals. 
This  was  justified  principally  on  the 
ground  that,  though  the  Star  Chamber 
had  ceased  to  exist,  such  offences  must 
not  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  Upon 
this  ground  a  variety  of  prosecutions  for 
blasi»hemy,  indecency,  and  blasphemous 
and  indecent  publications,  have  at  difler- 
ent  times  been  successfully  prosecuted. 
At  present,  however,  this  branch  of  the 
law  is  of  little  importance.  Indecency  is 
dealt  with  by  special  laws  provided  for 
that  pur2)ose  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  pretty 
well  recognized,  though  it  may  be  doubt- 
ful whether  the  principle  is  honestly  acted 
upon  in  all  cases,  that  the  offence  of 
blasphemy  or  blasphemous  libel  consists 
not  in  the  sin  of  denying  or  arguing 
against  the  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
ligion, but  in  the  crime  of  wounding  the 
teelings  of  others  by  abusing  the  princi- 
ple they  consider  sacred.  If  the  law  thus 
understood  were  administered  with  com- 
plete impartiality,  mere  abuse  of  an  un- 
popular creed  would  be  punished,  while 
the  most  eager  and  sharply-expressed 
invectives  against  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  would  be  left  un- 
punished, so  long  as  they  were  honestly 
intended  to  have  an  effect  as  arguments. 
From  the  ]lestoration  to  the  Revolu- 
tion the  crime  of  libel  was  taken  cogni- 
zance of  exclusively  by  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  and  though  abundant  proof 
might  be  given  of  the  excessive  severity 
with  which  the  crime  was  punished,  and 
of  the  wide  interpretation  which  was  put 
upon  the  generalities  of  the  law  relating 
to  it,  it  is  remarkable,  and  indeed  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  coarseness  of  the 
age,  that  the  great  question  as  to  the 
bearing  of  the  truth  upon  the  criminality 
of  a  defamatory  writing  or  sj)eaking  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  decided  during 
the  reign  of  Chai'les  II.  and  James  II.  in 
a  manner  hostile  to  our  present  views  on 
the  subject.  There  was  so  much  paiti- 
sanship  in  the  political  trials  which  oc- 
curred, and  there  were  so  many  special 
penal  laws  for  the  repression  of  particular 
topics  obnoxious  to  the  Government,  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  invent  and  lay 
down  as  law  a  despotic  theory  on  the 
subject    The  famous  case  of  the  seven 


bishops  is  one  which  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  turn  into  a  precedent  according  to  the 
modem  fashion ;  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  it  the  judges  appear  to  have  as- 
sumed that  there  was  some  connection 
between  the  tnith  of  the  matter  published 
and  the  innocence  of  its  publication. 
Each  judge  expressed  his  opinion  sepa- 
rately, and  the  opinions  themselves  are 
veiy  discordant ;  but  no  one  of  them  lays 
down  in  broad  terms  the  doctrines  as  to 
the  uTelevance  of  the  question  whether 
the  matter  published  was  tnte  or  not, 
which  would  have  been  laid  down  on 
such  an  occasion  a  hundred  years  later. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  law 
relating  to  libel  considered  as  a  crime 
assumed  a  degree  of  importance  alto- 
gether different  from  anything  which 
had  belonged  to  it  before.  Pamphleteer- 
ing first,  and  by  degrees  journalism,  were 
rapidly  growing  towards  their  present 
dimensions,  and  of  course  they  were 
regarded  with  the  greatest  jealousy  by  all 
constituted  authorities,  and  by  none  more 
than  the  judges.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  the  judge  about  the  journalist,  for  he 
has  the  })0wer  of  inflicting  upon  those  of 
whose  conduct  he  disapproves  the  pun- 
ishment of  as  much  public  indignation  as 
his  skill  and  power  enable  him  to  direct 
against  them.  His  paper,  as  far  as  its  in- 
fluence extends,' is  a  kind  of  open  court 
of  an  iiTcgular  kind,  in  which  all  manner 
of  persons  may  be  called  upon  to  justify 
themselves  upon  every  sort  of  charge 
affecting  any  part  of  their  conduct.  For 
sufficiently  obvious  reasons  the  judgeshave 
always  felt  the  greatest  possible  jealousy 
of  this  power,  and  it  is  to  be  owned  that 
a  great  deal  is  to  be  said  for  the  judicial 
view  of  the  subject^  though  it  was  cer- 
tainly can-ied  during  the  last  century  to  a 
most  pernicious  extent 

There  were  three  main  theories — ^per- 
fectly independent  of  each  other  in  reauty, 
though  they  were  in  practice  doaely  con- 
nected, by  which  the  judges  proposed 
to  bridle,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  actually 
succeeded  in  bridling,  the  continually 
increasing  power  of  the  press.  These 
theories  or  principles  were — 

First:  Maliciously  to  impute  blame  to 
a  man  publicly  is  criminal,  and  especially 
it  is  criminal  maliciously  to  find  turn 
with  the  Government,  or  to  dispute  the 
truth  of  the  established  religion^  or  to 
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express  dissatisfaction  with  any  public 
measuies  or  established  institutions  what- 
ever. 

Secondly:  The  court,  and  not  the 
jiuy,  are  to  determine  in  each  particular 
case  whether  the  matter  complained  of 
did  impute  blame  or  express  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  whether  such  expressions  were 
or  were  not  malicious.  The  jury  are  to 
decide  whether  the  matter  was  puWished 
and  what  it  meant. 

Thirdly :  Whether  the  matter  is  true 
or  not  makes  no  difference,  except,  in- 
deed, that  either  the  truth  or  the  false- 
hood of  the  accusation  may  have  an  effect 
upon  the  punishment. 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  lib§l 
as  admiuistered  and  interpreted  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  till  it  was  modified  by  the  famous 
Act  passed  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Erekine.  To  our  modem  notions  of 
things,  it  certainly  does  appear  about 
as  harsh  a  view  of  the  law  of  libel  as  it 
would  be  possible  to  frame ;  yet  there  is 
a  good  deal  more  to'  be  said  for  it  than 
would  appear  at  first  sight,  and  it  still 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  law,  and  far 
more  of  it  survives  as  a  legal  theory  to 
the  present  day  than  most  persons  are 
a^vare.         * 

If  we  take  in  succession  the  different 
propositions  of  which  the  theory  is  com- 
j)osed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  of 
the  three  is  pretty  nearly  the  only  one 
which  can  be  laid  down  upon  the  subject. 
The  only  difficulty  about  it  lies  in  defin- 
ing what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  mali- 
ciously"— ^that  is,  in  specifying  the  occa- 
sions upon  which  the  public  censure  of 
one  person  by  another  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted. The  great  struggle  between 
Lord  Erskine,  when  at  the  bar,  and  the 
judges  before  whom  he  pleaded  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  was  to  secure  to  the 
jury  the  right  of  saying  generally  whether 
or  not  the  publication  was  malicious 
(other  abusive  adjectives,  "false,"  "scan- 
dalous," etc.,  were  introduced  into  in- 
dictments, but  one  is  enough  for  our 
purpose).  The  judges  stoutly  resisted, 
and  for  many  years  deferred  the  admis- 
sion of  the  claim,  but  at  last  it  was  de- 
clared by  Parliament  (32  Geo.  3,  o.  6)  that 
the  jury  might  give  a  general  verdict  "  on 
the  whole  matter  put  in  issue,"  including, 
of  oonrse,  the  averment  of  malice.   There 


is  a  good  deal  of  slovenliness  and  confa* 
sion  about  this  matter.  "Malice"  is  the 
vaguest  of  all  vague  words,  and  nothing 
shows  the  unscientific  popular  character 
of  one  of  the  most  impoitant  parts  of  the 
law  of  England  than  the  fact  that  such  a 
word  should  have  entered  into  the  defini- 
tion of  two  such  crimes  as  murder  and 
libel.  Murder  is  a  "malicious"  killing, 
and  libel  is  a  "malicious"  attack  on 
reputation.  "Malicious"  really  means 
no  more  than  wicked,  so  that  unless  we 
know  what  malide  is,  this  definition  is  in 
reality  no  definition  at  all.  In  the  case 
of  murder,  the  term  "malice"  has  by 
degrees  been  reduced  to  a  certainty.  It 
means  all  intentional  killing,  with  certain 
specified  exceptions,  such  as  killing  under 
the  recent  provocation  of  considerable 
personal  violence  5  and  besides  this  gen- 
eral provision  it  has  been  specifically 
determined  that  certain  cases  of  killing 
are  to  be  considered  as  murder — ^for- in- 
stance, killing  a  constable  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty,  and  so  forth.  If,  there- 
fore, the  analogy  of  the  law  of  murder 
had  been  followed  in  the  case  of  libel, 
the  judges  would  have  devised  a  variety 
of  specific  rules  as  to  the  cases  in  which 
attacks  on  reputation  were  or  were  not 
"malicious,"  and  the  jury  would  have 
had  to  find  whether  the  particulai*  case  at 
issue  fell  under  any  one  of  those  rules  or 
not.  Something  more  than  this,  how- 
ever, was  claimed  for  the  judges  on  the 
one  hand,  and  for  the  juries  on  the  other. 
The  judges  claimed  a  right,  not  merely 
to  lay  down  subordinate  general  rules  as  to 
the  nature  of  malice,  but  to  say  in  general 
whether  the  particular  publication  in 
question  was  or  was  not  malicious.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  right  was  claimed  for 
the  jury  of  saying,  not  merely  whether 
the  case  fell  under  any  of  the  particular 
rules  as  to  the  nature  of  malice  laid  down  . 
by  the  judge,  but  generally  whether  the 
publication  was  "  malicious "  or  not. 
There  was  no  disposition  on  either  side 
to  define  clearly  what  constituted  a  libel. 
The  struggle  was  between  the  ai*bitrary 
power  of  the  judges  and  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  juries  to  label  any  publica- 
tion with  the  word  "  malicious,"  and  so 
convert  it  into  a  crime.  In  this  contest 
the  juries  were  .at  last  successful,  the 
victory  being  secured  to  them  by  the  de- 
claratory Act  above  referred  to.    No  law 
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ever  defined  what  occasions  or  causes 
render  it  legal  to  blame  a  man  publicly 
in  writing;  and  under  Lord  Erskine^s 
act  all  that  could  be  said  was,  that  a 
libel  was  any  writing  for  which  a  jury 
might  think  that  a  man  ought  to  be  sent  to 
prison.  At  one  time  their  thoughts  upon 
this  subject  were  apt  to  run  into  most 
tyrannical  shapes.  Mr.  Reeves,  for  in- 
stance, the  author  of  the  only  history  of 
English  law  which  is  even  now  in  exist- 
ence, was  all  but  convicted  of  libel  in 
1796  for  having  written  a  pamphlet  in 
which  the  royal  power  was  compared  to 
the  trunk,  and  the  powers  of  Parliament 
and  of  juiies  to  the  branches  of  a  tr(je — a 
comparison  which  was  said  to  tend  "  to 
raise  and  excite  jealousies  and  divisions 
amon^  the  liege  subjects  of  our  lord 
the  king,  and  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  liege  subjects  of  our  lord  the  king 
from  the  government,  by  king,  lords  and 
commons,  now  happily  established." 

The  only  point  in  the  whole  matter 
which  was  well  established  was  that,  in  a 
criminal  prosecution,  the  truth  of  the 
libel  was  no  defence.  As  regarded  pub- 
lic establishments,  it  seems  to  have  been 
considered  that  it  was  altogether  im- 
proper for  a  private  person  to  question 
their  advantages  or  to  criticise  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  conducted.  As 
regarded  private  persons,  it  was  said  that 
libels  tended  to  produce  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  that  this  tendency  was  rather 
increased  than  diminished  by  their  truth, 
if  they  were  true.  Apart  from  this, 
which  obviously  was  a  mere  excuse,  it 
was  urged  that  to  sanction  the  bringing 
of  true  charges  against  people  by  means 
of  the  public  press  would  amount  to  the 
erection  of  a  new  set  of  volunteer  tribunals 
for  the  trial  of  offences  of  every  descrip- 
tion. If  a  man  has  committed  a  crime,  it 
was  said,  prosecute  him  as  the  law  directs. 
If  the  law  does  not  punish  his  conduct, 
you  shall  not  punish  it  by  public  ex- 
posure. That  the  law  was  and  always 
must  be  a  most  imperfect  instrument  for 
the  protection  of  society  against  various 
kinds  of  dangerous  and  improper  conduct, 
was  a  view  against  which  all  lawyei*s 
revolted  with  the  natural  jealousy  of 
those  who  watch  the  encroachments  of  a 
rival  power  upon  their  own  dominions. 
By  maintaining  this  principle  inflexibly 
(notwithstanding  the  rule  that  the  jury 


were  to  judge  of  the  existence  of  malice), 
a  considerable  degree  of  strictness  was 
still  maintained;  for  though  the  whole 
matter  was  left  to  the  jury,  the  judge 
always  directed  them  that  they  mast  not 
consider  the  truth  of  the  matter  alleged, 
and  excluded  all  evidence  tending  to 
establish  it  Xfius  the  matter  stood  till 
the  passing  of  Lord  Campbeirs  act  (6 
and  7  Vict.,  c.  96),  which  provided  that 
on  the  trial  of  any  indictment  or  in- 
formation for  a  defamatory  libel  (this  has 
been  held  not  to  apply  to  seditions  or 
blasphemous  libels)  the  defendfant  might 
plead  that  the  matters  charged  in  the 
libel  were  true,  and  that  their  publication 
was  for  t&e  public  benefit;  and  this  put 
the  right  of  the  press  to  act  as  a  volan- 
teer  tribunal  for  die  trial  of  all  offences 
upon  a  legal  footing — subject  of  coarse 
to  the  opinion  of  a  jury  that  the  -matters 
alleged  by  the  writer  were  trae,  and  that 
their  publication  was  beneficial  to  the 
public.  It  is  upon  this  footing  that  the 
writer  now  rests,  except  as  regards  libels 
of  a  seditious  or  blasphemous  character. 
With  respect  to  them,  it  seems  that  even 
in  the  present  day  truth  would  be  no  jas- 
tification,  but  the  old  rule  would  apply. 
Thus  much  for  libel  reearded  as  a 
crime.  There  is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween the  crime  and  the  civil  ii^ary,  ex- 
cept on  the  point  of  the  effect  of  the 
truth  of  the  matter  complained  of  in  re- 
spect to  the  right  to  recover  damages. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  other 
points,  which  may  be  noticed  before 
wo  come  to  this.  The  law  of  veibal 
slander,  regarded  as  a  civil  injury,  is 
very  singular  at  first  sight.  Yet,  though 
open  to  just  exception  in  one  or  two 
points,  its  peculiarities  are  due  rather  to 
the  real  difiiculty  of  the  question  than  to 
any  defect  on  the  part  of  the  legislator. 
It  is  obvious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  mere 
abuse  ought  not  to  be  the  sabject  of  an 
action,  and  on  the  other,  that  serious 
slanders  should;  and  to  draw  the  fine 
between  the  two  definitely  enongh  ibr 
practical  purposes  is  no  easy  matter.  In 
early  times  the  judges  fluotaated  between 
the  fear  of  enoouragmg  litigation  and 
that  of  encouraging  slander,  •  till  they 
produced  a  set  of  precedents  as  aston- 
ishing as  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  whcde 
range  of  the  law.  One.  of  the  oorioos 
entertainments   in  the  .natore  of  iifji 
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jinks  which  took  place  in  old  times  at  the 
Northern  Circuit  bar  mess  was  an  Amoe- 
baean  dialogue  between  two  learned 
gentlemen,  in  language  which  had  been 
held  to  be  not  actionable.  Considerable 
parts  of  it  are  not  exactly  fit  for  repub- 
lication. We  will  try  to  give  a  specimen 
of  the  less  offensive  parts. 

"-4.  You  poisoned  C.  I  don't  say  he 
is  dead. 

"2?.  You  ran  away  from  your  captain. 
I  don't  ^ay  you  were  pressed. 

"-4.  I  charge  you  with  felony. 

*'i?.  You  were  in  Newgate  for  a  high- 
wayman. 

*M.  You  smell  of  the  robbery  of  C. 
You  are  a  cheat,  and  stole  two  bonds 
from  me. 

''  B,  You  stele  my  com. 

"  A,  You  slole  the  iron  bars  out  of  my 
window. 

"  J5.  You  stole  Lord  Derby's  deer. 

"  ^ .  You  are  foresworn . 

"  B.  You,  being  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
are  a  bloodsucker,  and  will  take  a  couple 
of  capons. 

"  ^.  You,  being  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
are  a  rascally  villain,  and  keep  a  company 
of  thieves  and  traitors  to  do  mischiei. 

"  B.  You  are  a  beetle-headed  justice, 
an  ass,  a  coxcomb,  etc. 

"^.  And  you  are  a  vermin,  a  corrupt 
man,  and  a  hypocrite." 

The  dialogue  might  be  continued  al- 
most ad  infinitum  by  any  two  gentlemen 
who  chose  to  refer  to  Comyn's  Digest^ 
and  great  part  of  it  would  be  very  much 
more  picturesque  than  decent. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  truth 
of  the  matters  charged  upon  the  right  to 
recover  damages  for  any  slander,  verbal 
or  written,  and  also  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  malice,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  crime  and  the  civil 
injury.  Speaking  broadly,  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  matter  complained  of  has 
always  been  regarded  for  a  great  length 
of  time  as  a  complete  answer  to  a  claim 
for  damages,  inasmuch  as  a  man  is  held 
to  be  entitled  only  to  a  reputation  found- 
ed on  tiTith ;  so  that  the  publication  of 
the  truth  about  him  may  be  a  crime  as 
against  the  State,  but  can  be  no  injury  to 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  proof  that  a 
man  has  said  or  written  of  another  that 
which,  being  libellous,  was  not  true,  has 
been  held  to  entitle  tiie  plaintiff  to  dam- 


ages, however  good  the  intention  of  the 
defendant  may  have  been,  except  in  cer- 
tain excepted  cases ;  for  your  good  in- 
tentions are  no  reason  why  you  should 
damage  the  character  to  which  I  have  a 
right.  The  excepted  cases  are  those  in 
which  it  is  thought  expedient  for  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  life  that  persons 
should  be  protected  who  make  false  state- 
ments to  the  disadvantage  of  others  under 
an  honest  and  reasonable  belief  in  their 
truth.  Such  statements  are  described  as 
privileged,  and  the  occasions  on  which 
they  are  made  are  said  to  rebut  the  pre- 
sumption of  malice.  In  other  and  simpler 
words,  men  who  attack  each  other's  char- 
acter falsely  are  not  excused  by  an  honest 
belRf  of  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases.  In  a  popular  sketch 
like  this  it  will  be  needless  to  enumerate 
the  cases  in  question.  The  case  of  giving 
a  servant's  character  is  the  illustration 
most  commonly  given  ;  and  it  would  not 
be  veiy  incorrect  to  say,  in  general  terms, 
that  wherever  there  is  a  moral  duty  in- 
cumbent on  a  man  to  give  advice  or  to 
state  an  opinion  which  may  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  another,  a  mistake  as  ta 
a  matter  of  fact  will  not  expose  him  to 
an  action  if  it  is  made  honestly.  The 
peculiar  interest  of  the  case  of  Hunter  v, 
Sharpey  to  which  we  refen^ed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  is  that,  if  it  is 
good  law,  it  most  unquestionably  recog- 
nizes what  to  Lord  EUenborough  and 
Lord  Kenyon  would  have  appeared  the 
monstrous  and  intolerable  heresy  that  a 
journalist  is  under  a  moral  duty  to  criti- 
cise his  neighbors ;  and  that  if,  in  doing 
so,  ho  exercises  reasonable  skill,  and 
writes  with  proper  moderation  on  the 
facts  as  he  apprehends  them,  he  is  not 
responsible  for  honest  mistakes.  This 
ceitainly  does  carry  the  theory  of  privi- 
leged writing  to  a  length  to  which  we 
do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  earned  be- 
fore, though  the  doctrine  in  question  was 
contended  for  unsuccessfully  in  the  case  of 
Campbell  v,  Spottiswoode,  in  which  an  action 
was  brought  and  damages  were  recover- 
ed by  Dr.  Campbell  against  the  Saturday 
Review  for  making  imputations  on  him 
which  the  jury  found  to  be  false ;  though 
they  also  found  that  the  reviewer  honest- 
ly believed  them  to  be  true,  and  though 
they  might  very  probably  have  found,  if 
they  had  been  asked,  that  Dr.  Campbell's 
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conduct  in  the  matter  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  libel  had  been  such  as  to  sug- 
gest to  the  reviewer  the  conclusion  which 
he  did  honestly  draw  from  that  conduct. 
The  result  of  the  case  of  Hunter  v.  Sharpe 
was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  a  far- 
thing damages,  and  this  practically  put  a 
stop  to  further  litigation  on  the  subject ; 
for  the  plaintiff  could  not  set  aside  a  ver- 
dict which  was  found  in  his  favor ;  and 
the  defendant  could  not  complain  of  a 
misdirection  (if  such  it  was)  which  was 
favorable  to  him,  though  the  verdict  was 
not.  The  question  thus  remains  open 
for  future  discussion,  but  the  journalists 
have  on  their  side  an  argument  more 
than  they  liad  before  this  case  was  de- 
cided. If  the  matter  be  viewed  as  one 
of  policy  and  not  of  law,  it  certainly 
does  seem  hard  that  if  peo])le  are  prnc- 
tically  allowed  and  encouraged  to  make 
a  profession  of  discussing  every  kind  of 
conduct  and  sitting  in  judgment  on 
every  sort  of  reputation,  they  should 
not  be  at  liberty  to  suggest  any  conclu- 
sion whatever  as  to  conduct  or  character 
which  the  facts  before  them  reasonably 
suggest.  If  the  facts  are  such  that  a 
rational  man,  honestly  considering  them, 
might  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  A.  B.  is  an  impostor,  why  may  he  not 
honestly  state  the  facts  and  boldly  avow 
the  conclusion  which  he  draws,  without 
the  fear  of  an  action  before  his  eves  if  he 
happens  in  point  of  fact  to  be  mistaken  ? 
It  is  perhaps  natural  in  a  public  writer  to 
ovei'look  what  might  be  said  on  the 
other  side;  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
must  bo  owned  that  it  certainly  is  hard 
that  I  should  bo  liable  to  be  falsely  ac- 
cused of  any  offence  which  a  volunteer 
accuser  may  honestly  but  en'oneously 
suppose  mo  to  have  committed,  and  that 
when  I  have  established  my  innocence  I 
may  nevertheless  have  to  pay  my  ac- 
cuser's costs,  because  of  his  good  in- 
tentions. Not  that  we  mean  to  apply 
this  observation  to  the  particular  case  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article. 


Chuinbcrs'a  Journal. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

"  PiiiviLEr.E !  Privilege !  "  These  were 
the  words  that  greeted  the  ears  of  Charles 
I.,  as  he  quitted  the  House  of  Commons — 


^^  where  never  king  was  (as  they  sajX  ^^ 
once  King  Henry  VIIL" — after  his  boot- 
less errand  in  quest  of  the  Five  Members. 
Speaker  Lenthal  had  made  way  for  him 
in  the  chair ;  and  in  answer  to  his  oom^ 
mand  tliat  the  five  members  should  be 
pointed  out  to  him,  had  spoken  the  words 
which  have  shed  a  sort  of  historical  glory 
round  a  life  not  otherwise  illastrioiis  :  *' 1 
have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tongne  to 
speak  in  this  place  but  as  the  House  is 
pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I 
am  here ;  and  I  humbly  beg  your  maj- 
esty's pardon  that  I  cannot  give  any 
otlier  answer  than  this  to  what  your 
majesty  is  pleased  to  demand  of  me." 

The  Five  Members,  so  obnoxious  to 
the  king  that  he  came  himself  to  seise 
them  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  political 
freedom,  had  been  dnly  warned .  by  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  and  were  not  in  the 
House .  Tlie  king,  baffled  in  his  attempt, 
said  something  abont  his  assurance  that 
the  House  would  send  him  the  missing 
five,  and  walked  to  the  door.  Before 
the  door  had  been  closed  behind  him,  he 
heard  i*epeated  again  and  agjun  the  words 
which  are  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  It  is  proposed  to  consider  what 
these  words  meant,  and  to  trace  their  his- 
tory from  their  first  appearance  to  the 
time  when  their  meamng  was  fully  de* 
clarcd. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Speaker  at  the 
opening  of  every  parliament,  to  ask  the 
sovereign  to  recognize  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
a  form  of  address  which  was  first  adopt- 
ed in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
which,  "  by  humble  petition  to  her  maj- 
esty, lays  claim  to  their  ancient  and  un- 
doubted rights  and  privileges,  especially 
to  freedom  from  arrest  and  molestation 
of  their  peraons  and  servants;  to 
dom  of  speech  in  debate ;  and  free 
to  her  Majesty  whenever  occasion  shidl 
require ;  and  that  the  most  favorable 
construction  should  be  put  upon  all  theit 
proceedings."  Some  of  these  "  aaeient 
and  undoubted  rights  and  privileges*' 
are  almost  coeval  with  the  common  law, 
and  like  it  are  unwritten;  others  olf 
them  are  secured  by  statntek,  and  fismt 
part  of  the  written  law  of  the  land. 

The  first  time  that  any  formal  demand 
was  made  for  the  recognition  of  pailift- 
mentary  privilege  was  in  the  flnt  psrifai^^; 
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ment  of  Henry  IV.,  when  Sir  John  Cheyne, 
afler  being  presented  to  the  king  by  the 
Commons  as  their  Speaker,  entreated  the 
king'sforbearanceon  accoantof  any  faults 
which  might  thereafter  be  seen  in  him ; 
and  for  his  companions  he  asked  '^qu'ils 
pourroient  avoir  lour  libertee  en  parle- 
ment,  come  ils  ont  ewe  devant  c^  heures ; 
et  que  ceste  protestation  soit  entrez  de 
record  en  Bolle  de  Parlement"  Upon 
this  the  Roll  says  that  the  king  thought 
the  request  ^^  honest  and  reasonable,"  and 
granted  it. 

The  privilege  first  particularly  men- 
tioned in  the  Speaker's  petition  is,  "  free- 
dom from  arrest  and  molestation  of  their 
persons  and  servants ; "  and  by  tliis  is 
meant  immunity  from  process  and  exe- 
cution issuing  out  of  the  law  courts  of 
the  kingdom,  as  well  as  from  arrest  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  king  or  a  magistrate. 
It  was  considered  so  great  an  indignity 
to  parliament  that  its  members  should  be 
an'ested  by  legal  process,  or  assaulted  by 
any  violence ;  and  the  inconvenience  of 
disabling  a  man  who  was  a  representa- 
tive of  so  many  others,  and  not  merely  a 
unit  in  the  population,  was  considered  to 
be  so  extreme,  that  at  a  very  early  period 
of  its  existence  the  House  of  Commons 
strove  to  establish  ''privilege"  in  both 
these  respects  ;  and,  as  we  find  by  refer- 
ence to  the  first  statute  of  privilege  that 
was  passed,  they  procured  an  extension 
of  this  privilege  to  their  servants. 

This  first  statute  of  privilege  recites, 
"because  that  Richard  Chedder,  Es- 
quire, who  was  come  to  this  parliament 
with  Thomas  Broke,  knight,  one  of  the 
knights  chosen  to  the  same  pai'liament  for 
the  county  of  Somerset,  and  household  ser- 
vant with  the  said  Thomas,  was  horribly 
beaten,  wounded,  blemished,  and  maim- 
ed by  one  John  Salage,  otherwise  called 
John  Savage ;  it  is  ordained  and  estab- 
Ushed  that  inasmuch  as  the  same  horri- 
ble deed  was  done  within  the  time  of  the 
said  parliament" — ^proclamation  was  to 
be  made  in  the  place  where  the  deed  was 
done ;  and  if  Savage  should  not  surren- 
der to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  within 
three  months,  he  was  to  pay  double  dam- 
ages for  the  injury  he  had  done,  and 
also  a  fine  Xo  the  king.  "  And  moreover 
it  is  accorded  in  the  same  parliament,  that 
in  like  manner  shall  it  be  done  in  time  to 
oome  in  like  case." 


By  the  8  Henry  VL,  c.  1,  the  clergy 
of  convocation  and  their  ''  servants  and 
familiars,"  are  secured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  parliament ;  and 
the  11  Henry  VI.,c.  11,  passed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unheeded  remonstrances  of 
the  House  against  several  breaches  of 
privilege,  enacts  that  if  any  assault  be 
made  on  any  lord,  knight  of  the  shire, 
citizen,  or  burgess  coming  to  parliament, 
"  or  to  the  council  of  the  king  by  his 
commandment,"  the  offender  shall  pay 
double  damages  to  the  party  aggrieved, 
and  a  fine  to  the  king.  .  Although  they 
thus  protected  themselves  against  gross 
common  violence,  the  House  does  not 
seem  to  have  established  until  a  much 
later  date  the  present  measure  of  their 
privilege,  which  gives  the  members  an 
immunity  from  all  criminal  process  ex- 
cept in  charges  of  treason,  felony,  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  contempts  of  court, 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  a  crime ;  and 
even  in  such  cases,  before  arrest  can  be 
properly  made,  the  cause  of  it  should  be 
communicated  to  the  House,  in  order 
that  it  may  judge  whether  the  offence 
charged  be  really  such  as  to  take  it  out 
of  the  protection  of  privilege. 

In  the  31  Henry  VL,  Thomas  Thorp, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  was  arrested  at  the 
suit  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Com- 
mons complained,  and  demanded  Thorp's 
release  ;  the  question  was  referred  to  the 
judges,  who  said  that  "  they  ought  not 
to  answer  to  that  question,  for  it  hath 
not  been  used  aforetyme  that  the  judges 
should  in  any  wise  determine  the  privi- 
lege of  this  high  comt  of  parliament, 
for  it  is  so  high  and  so  mighty  in  its  na- 
ture that  it  may  make  law,  and  that  that  is 
law  it  may  make  no  law ;  and  the  deter- 
mination and  knowledge  of  that  privi- 
lege belongeth  to  the  lords  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  not  to  the  justices."  They  said, 
however,  that  except  in  cases  of  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  the  cus- 
tom had  ever  been  to  release  members 
of  parliament  who  had  been  arrested. 
Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  Thorp  was 
kept  in  prison  two  yeai*s,  and  a  new 
Speaker  was  chosen. 

In  Edward  IV.'s  time,  the  Commons 
tried  to  establish  their  privilege  against 
any  civil  suit  during  the  time  of  their  ses- 
sion, but  they  had,  as  on  several  previous 
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occasions,  to  pass  special  acts  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  liberation  of  some  oi  their 
members  who  had  been  sued ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that 
privilege  was  fully  established. 

In  1 5 1 2  occurred  Strode's  case,  llich- 
ard  Strode  was  member  for  Plympton  in 
l^evonshire,  and  he  introduced  a  bill  into 
})arliament  for  the  removal  of  some  cor- 
ruptions which  had  crept  into  the  gov- 
ciTiraent  of  the  Cornish  tin-mines.  His 
general  measure  came  foul  of  some  local 
interests,  and  John  Furse,  under-steward 
of  the  Stannaries,  prosecuted  him  in  the 
court  of  the  warden,  where  he  was  fined 
£120.  This  fine  he  refused  to  pay,  so 
Furse  got  a  warrant  to  arrest  him,  and 
Strode  was  "  taken  and  imprisoned  in  a 
dungeon  and  a  deep  pit  under  ground  in 
the  castle  of  Lidford,**  a  place  which  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  described 
as  "  one  of  the  most  heinous,  contagious, 
and  detestable  places  in  the  realm."  He 
was,  moreover,heavily  ironed.  The  House 
of  Commons  took  umbrage  at  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  set  forth  the  facts  in  a  petition 
to  the  king,  and  passed  a  bill  which  enact- 
ed "  that  all  suits,  accusements,  condemna- 
tions, executions,  fines,  etc.,  put  or  had,  or 
licreailcr  to  be  put  or  bad,  unto  or  upon 
the  said  Richard,  and  to  every  other  of 
the  person  or  persons  afore  specified  that 
now  be  of  this  present  parliament,  or  that 
of  any  parliament  that  hereafter  shall  be, 
for  any  bill,  speaking,  reasoning,  or  de- 
claring of  any  matter  or  matters  concern- 
ing the  parliament  to  be  communed  and 
treated  of,  bo  utterly  void  and  of  none 
cfTect" 

In  1513,  George  Ferrers,  a  member, 
was  arrested  on  civil  process,  on  his  way 
to  the  House.  The  Commons  sent  their 
sergeant  to  demand  his  release  ;  and 
when  the  jailers  and  sheriffs  of  London 
refused  compliance,  and  also  ill-treated  the 
Kcrgeant,  they  summoned  the  ofienders, 
together  with  the  plaintiff  who  had  sued 
FeiTcrs,  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  when 
they  committed  them  to  pnson.  In  the 
course  of  the  arguments  which  followed 
this  act,  the  Commons  took  the  ground 
that  "  all  commandments  and  other  acts 
proceeding  from  the  nether  House  were 
to  be  done  and  executed  by  their  ser- 
geant without  writ,  only  by  show  of  his 
mace,  which  was  his  warrant ;  "  and  in 
this  they  were  sustained  by  the  king. 


In  Mary's  reign,  the  members  who 
were  nnfinvorable  to  the  court  being  too 
few  to  resist,  discontinued  their  attend- 
ance in  the  House,  and  for  this  they  were 
indicted  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  fined,  and 
imprisoned.  Under  Elizabeth,  thoagh 
there  were  many  instances  of  arrest  for 
outspokeqness,  as  will  be  shown  present- 
ly, there  were  not  any  proceeding  npon 
private  civil  suits ;  but  under  her  sooces* 
sor  there  came  a  case  which  Mr.  Hallarn 
mentions  as  having  given  occasion  to  a 
statute  which  is  ''  the  first  le^Iative 
recognition  of  privilege."  Sir  Thomas 
Shirley,  a  member,  was  arrested  for  debt 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament  The  House 
claimed  him,  and  the  warden  of  the 
Fleet  refused  to  give  him  np,  being  under 
the  impression  that  if  he  did  so  he  should 
have  to  pay  the  debt  out  of  his  own  pock- 
et. The  House  sent  him  to  the  Tower, 
and  kept  him  tliere  till  Sir  Thomas  was 
released  by  order  of  the  king.  In  1626, 
Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  Sir  John  Eliot 
were  imprisoned  on  account  of  their  con- 
duct on  the  impeachment  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  and  in  the  same  year  several  mem- 
bers were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  general  loan.  In  1629,  six 
members  were  fiung  into  prison  for  their 
conduct  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  John  El- 
iot*s  remonstrance  being  passed;  and  Sir 
John  £Uot,  Hollis  and  Valentine  were 
put  upon  their  trial  for  seditious  speeches 
uttered  in  parliament  In  1640,  Sir  John 
Hotham  and  Mr.  Bellasis  were  imprison- 
ed for  refusing  to  account  to  the  ooundl 
for  their  conduct  in  the  House;  and 
Crewe,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  religion,  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
refusing  to  give  np  the  petitions  and 
complaints  in  his  possession.  Then  came 
the  attempted  arrest  of  the  Five  Mem- 
bers— the  last  straw  of  kinely  folly  which 
broke  the  patient  camel-bacS:  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  circumstances  axe 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here ; 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  charge  made  against 
the  members,  and  the  peculiar  method 
adopted  to  arrest  them,  in  order  better 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  reso- 
lutions which  the  House  agreed  to  in 
consequence  of  the  act 

The  chai'go  may  be  stated  in  the  words 
of  the  king,  taken  from  his  speech  to  the 
House  on  tlie  occasion  bf  his  coming  to 
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make  tho  arrest     ''Yesterday  I  sent  a 
sergeant-at-arms  upon  a  very  important 
occasion  to  apprehend  some  that  by  my 
command  were  accused  of  high  treason  ; 
whereunto  I  did  expect  obedience,  and 
not  a  message.  And  I  must  declare  anto 
you  here,  that  albeit  no  king  that  ever 
was  in  England  shall  be  more  careful  of 
your  privileges,  to  maintain  them  to  the 
uttermost  of  his  power,  than  I  shall  be, 
yet  you  must  know  that  in  cases  of 
treason  no  perso7i  hath  a  privilege?^ 
The  specific  charges  of  treason  had  been 
made  by  the  Attorney-General  in  the 
House  of  Lords*  on  the  memorable  3d 
of  January,  and  included    accusations 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  the  members  in  parliament,  and  also 
of  having  tampered  with  the  army,  and 
having    invited    the    Scots    to    invade 
England.    Mr.  Francis,  the  king^s  ser- 
geant, on  the  same  day  came  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  demanded  in  his  maj- 
esty's narpe  that  Denzil  HoUis,  Siii  Ar- 
thur Haslerig,  John  Pym,  John  Iiamp- 
den,  and  William  Strode,  who  were  ac- 
cused of  high  treason,  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  him.     The  House  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  king  to  say  that  they  would 
consider  his  message  with  all  the  atten- 
tion the  gravity  of  it  deserved.     They 
adjourned  till  the  next  morning  at  tin, 
when  they  were  to  sit  as  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee;   and  the  Speaker  enjoined  the 
accused  members  one  by  one  to  attend 
de  die  in  diem  in  the  House  until  fur- 
ther direction.    Next  day  Charles  came 
himself,  having  found  his  sergeant  un- 
successlul,    and    the  result  of   his   at- 
tempt   is    well   known.     The    coming 
of  the  king  for  such  a  purpose  was  an 
aggravation  of  the  outi*age,  for  the  rea- 
son given  by  Chief-Justice  Markham  to 
Edward  IV. :  "A  subject  may  arrest  for 
treason  ;  the  king  cannot ;  for  if  the  ar- 
rest be  illegal,  the  party  has  no  remedy 
against  the  king."     And  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  Simons  d'Ewes  in  the  Commons' 
Committee  at  Guildhall,  it  was  declar- 
ed a  breach  of  privilege  of  pai'liament, 
and  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  for  any 
person  to  arrest  any  of  the  members  by 
warrants  under  the  king's  own  hand.    If 
any  of  the  members  should  be  accused 
in  a  proper,  legal  way,  the  House  .was 
careful  to  say  it  would  bring  them  to  jus- 
tice ;  but  the  proper  way  was  for  some 


subject  to  accuse,  and  also  to  inform  the 
House  thereof  before  proceeding  to  ar- 
rest, in  order  that  the  House  might  judge 
as  to  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  the 
proposed  arrest.  "  There  is  a  double 
privilege  we  have  in  parliament,"  stdd 
Sir  Simons — "the  one  final,  the  other 
temporary.  Our  final  privilege  extends 
to  all  civil  causes  and  suits  in  law,  and 
this  continues  during  the  parliament ;  the 
other  privilege,  which  is  temporary,  ex- 
tends to  all  capital  causes,  as  treason 
or  the  like,  in  which  the  persons  and 
goods  of  the  members  of  both  Houses 
are  only  freed  from  seizure  till  the  Houses 
be  first  satisfied  of  their  crimes,  and  so 
do  deliver  their  bodies  up  to  be  commit- 
ted to  safe  custody." 

On  the  21st  December,  1670,  Su:  John 
Coventry,  a  member  of  the  House,  was 
waylaid  in  Pall  Mall  by  some  officers  of 
the  Guards  and  their  friends,  who  wound- 
ed him  severely,  slit  his  nose,  and  other- 
wise disfigured  liim.  The  reason  for  this 
cowardly  act  was  that,  in  a  question  of 
supply,  it  had  been  proposed  that  a  tax 
should  be  levied  upon  playhouses,  to  which 
proposal  the  courtiers  objected,  saying 
that  the  King  took  his  pleasure  m  them, 
and  would  the  House  tax  the  King^s 
pleasure  %  Upon  this  Sir  John  Coventry 
rose  and  asked  whether  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  lay  in  the  actors  or  the  acti-esses ; 
and  this  witticism  being  repeated  from 
one  to  another,  the  Guards'  officers  got 
to  hear  it,  and  set  upon  Sir  John  in  the 
manner  described,  "in  order  to  teach 
him  better  manners."  Parliament,  how- 
ever, took  a  very  unfavorable  view  of 
their  proceedings,  and  the  22  and  23 
Car.  II.,  c.  1,  was  passed,  called  An 
Act  to  Prevent  Malicious  Maiming  and 
Wounding. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  one  time  claimed  the  privilege 
of  being  exempted  from  all  civil  suits, 
on  the  ground  that  they  must  not  be 
distracted  from  their  duties  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  so  early  as  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward 11.  they  sent  writs  of  supersedeas  to 
the  justices  in  cases  where  any  of  their 
members  were  parties  to  actions.  In 
James  I.'s  time,  suits  were  stayed  by  a 
letter  from  the  Speaker  to  the  justices ; 
and  this  practice  continued  down  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it 
was  fotmd  to  be  so  inconvenient^  and  to 
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be  the  cause  of  so  much  obstruction  to 
justice,  that  the  12  and  13  William 
III.,  0.  3,  was  passed,  authorizing  suits 
against  privileged  persons  in  the  courts 
at  Westminster  and  those  of  the^Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  to  be  instituted  immediately 
alter  the  dissolution  or  prorogation  of 
parliament,  till  the  meeting  of  the  next 
parliament,  and  during  any  adjournment 
for  more  than  fourteen  days.  The  11 
Geo.  XL,  c.  24,  extended  ttiiB  right  to 
suits  in  any  court  of  record ;  and  10 
Geo.  3,  c.  50,  and  subsequent  acts  went 
still  further,  by  providing  that  members 
of  parliament  might  be  coerced  by  any 
legal  means  in  civil  suits,  by  which  other 
people  might  be  coerced,  excepting  only 
that  they  should  not  be  liable  to  arrest 
or  imprisonment.  In  this  act  of  Geo. 
III.  the  servants  of  members  were  not 
included,  so  that  without  any  formal 
declaration  of  the  fact,  privilege  of  pai'- 
liament  was  thenceforth  lost  to  them. 

The  duration  of  privilege  has  never 
been  ascertained  by  statute ;  but  it  seems, 
from  the  reports  of  several  decided  cases, 
that  immeroial  usage  has  fixed  it  at  forty 
days  before  and  forty  days  after  each 
session.  Originally  it  was  intended  that 
privilege  should  be  in  force  sufficient 
time  to  allow  of  members  coming  to  and 
going  from  their  business  in  parliament. 

Such  contempts  of  court  as  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  criminal  offence,  tending  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  etc,  are  not  cover- 
ed by  privilege.  In  1836,  Mr.  Lechmere 
Charlton,  member  for  Ludlow  and  a 
barrister,  appeared  as  counsel  in  a  case 
which  was  to  be  heard  before  Mr. 
Brougham,  then  Master  in  Chancery. 
After  the  case  had  been  part  heard,  Mr. 
Chai'lton  sent  a  letter  to  Master  Brough- 
am, challenging  some  of  his  opinions, 
and  threatening  him  in  case  of  his  re- 
fusal to  alter  them.  Lord  Chancellor 
Cottenham  sent  Mr.  Charlton  to  the 
Fleet,  and  a  committee  of  privileges  re- 
ported to  the  House  that  in  their  opin- 
ion Mr.  Charlton  was  not  protected  by 
privilege  of  parliament.  In  1831,  Mr. 
Long  Wellesley,  a  member,  carried  off 
his  infant  daughter,  a  ward  of  Chancery, 
from  the  keeping  of  the  guardians  ap- 
pointed by  the  court;  and  refusing  to 
declare  whither  he  had  taken  her,  though 
asked  in  open  court,  was  committed  to 
the  Fleet  for  contempt 


The  exceptions  of  treason,  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  members 
were  ever  held  liiible  to  arrest  if  pursued 
in  the  right  way,  were  extended  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Commons,  in  1641,  to 
all  indictable  offences  ;  in  1697,  to  forci- 
ble detainers  and  entries;  and  in  1763, 
on  the  occasion  of  John  Wilkes*  s  seizure, 
to  printing  and  publishing  seditious  li- 
bels. 

The  right  of  "freedom  of  speech  in 
debate"  is  coeval  with  the  foundation  of 
parliament^  and  instances  of  interference 
with  it  are  nearly  as  ancient  Richard 
Haxey,  in  the  time  of  Richard  IL,  was 
a  member  of  parliament ;  and  in  that 
capacity  said  that  the  excessive  charges 
of  the  King's  household  ought  to  be 
diminished,  "arising  from  the  multi. 
tude  of  bishops  and  ladies  who  are  there 
maintained  at  his  cost"  The  king  was 
very  angry,  and  demanded  that  Haxey 
should  be  given  up  to  him.  The  Com- 
mon^ surrendered  him,  and  his  life  was 
savea  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  claimed  him  as  a  clerk,  "not  of 
right,  but  of  royal  grace." 

In  the  33  Henry  VI.,  Thomas  Young, 
member  for  Bristol,  was  seized  by  the 
king,  because  of  a  motion  he  had  brought 
forward,  "  that  the  king  having  no  issue, 
the  Duke  of  York  be  declared  heir." 
But  these  were  in  troublous  times.  Henry 
VII. ,  when  advised  to  notice  the  conduct 
of  More  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas  More), 
in  recommending  the  House  to  refuse  a 
subsidy  required  by  the  king  for  his 
daughter  Margaret's  dowry,  declined  to 
touch  him,  being  unwilling  "  to  infiinge 
the  ancient  liberties  of  that  House,  which 
would  have  been  odiously  taken."  Henry 
VIII.  seems  to  have  equally  respected 
the  privileges  of  parliament  In  Mary's 
time  "  the  French  ambassador  says  sev- 
eral members  of  parliament  were  im- 
prisoned for  freedom  of  speech." 

Under  Elizabeth  there  are  abundant 
instances  of  breach  of  privilege  in  the 
matter  of  speech.  Paul  Wentworth  was 
imprisoned  for  his  Linguage  in  a  debate 
upon  the  Succession  question ;  Strickland 
for  his  bill  on  liturgical  reform ;  Bell  was 
reprimanded  by  the  councul  for  his  bill 
against  monopolies;  Peter  Wentworth 
was  committed  for  sketching  out  a  plan 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom — ho  reused 
to  plead  before  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
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was  released  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
Later  on,  Peter  Wentworth  was  again 
in  trouble  with  three  other  members, 
for  meddling  with  chnrch  affairs;  and 
Morrice  was  imprisoned  for  having 
brought  forward  a  motion  against  the 
abuses  of  the  High  Commission.  This 
was  in  1593,  the  year  in  which  the  Lord 
Keeper,  when  opening  parliament,  told 
the  Commons:  ** Liberty  of  speech  is 
granted  you,  but  you  must  know  what 
privilege  you  have,  not  to  speak  every 
man  what  he  listeth,  or  what  cometh  in 
his  brain  to  utter ;  but  your  privilege  is 
*  aye'  or  *  no.' "  The  House  acted  in  most 
of  these  cases  as  became  its  dignity,  and 
the  queen  always  yielded  in  time  to  avoid 
any  serious  conflict  Her  successor  was 
not  ^0  prudent,  and  was  more  violent ; 
and  besides  imprisoning  some  of  the  lead- 
ing members,  he  had  the  hardihood  to 
erase  with  his  own  hand,  from  the  jour- 
nal of  the  House,  the  famous  protestation 
of  18th  December,  1G21,  which  assej^ted 
<'  that  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges, 
and  jurisdictions  of  parliament,  are  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and 
inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England." 

The  principal  affront  offered  to  parlia- 
ment in  the  succeeding  reign  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  the  greater  contains 
the  many  less.  The  ninth  article  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  declares  "  that  freedom  of 
speech  and  debate  on  proceedings  in  par- 
liament ought  not  to  be  impeached  or 
questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of 
parliament;"  and  in  16G8,  the  House  of 
Lords  had  akeady  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  given 
in  1641,  against  Sir  John  Eliot,  Mr. 
Hollis  and  Mr.  Valentine,  in  the  last 
case  where  freedom  of  speech  was  di- 
rectly impeached. 

Privilege,  although  it  covers  anything 
spoken  in  the  House,  does  not  cover  pub- 
lished speeches;  and  it  has  been  held 
that  where  a  newspaper  published  an 
incorrect  report  of  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  House,  and  the  member  corrected 
his  speech,  which  was  then  republished, 
he  was  liable  to  be  sued  in  damages  for 
a  libel  contained  in  the  speech,  although 
it  had  been  delivered  in  parliament. 

Free  access  to  the  sovereign,  the  third 
privilege  claimed  for  the  Commons  by 
the  Speaker,  means  free  access  for  the 
whole  House  collectively  only,  and  not 
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for  the  members  individually.  This 
latter  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  Peers,  as 
members  of  the  sovereign's  grand  coun* 
cU. 

Breaches  of  privilege  may  be  many : 
an  enumemtion  of  some  of  them  will 
best  point  out  those  heads  of  privilege 
which  rest  not  so  much  upon  statutory 
declarations  as  upon  the  lex  non  scripta  of 
parliament 

1.  It  is  breach  of  privilege  to  notice 
anything  which  is  passing  in  the  House, 
as  when  Elizabeth  sent  an  order  forbid- 
ding the  Commons  to  proceed  with  the 
bill  on  religion ;  when  she  reprimanded 
them  for  a  bill  agsunst  purveyance ;  when 
James  L  ordered  the  House  not  to  go 
on  with  the  bill  for  enforcing  the  recu- 
sancy laws ;  and  when  Charles  I.,  by  the 
Lord  Keeper,  directed  the  Commons  not 
to  meddle  in  charges  against  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham. 

2.  It  is  a  breach  of  privilege  to  print 
or  publish  anything  relating  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  either  House  without  leave 
of  the  House;  but  although  the  daily 
reports  of  the  newspapers  are  coi^^ 
quently  within  this  rule,  the  House,  for 
obvious  reasons,  fbrbears  to  notice  them 
so  long  as  they  are  faithful  accounts  of 
what  has  been  said  and  done  in  the 
House.  When,  however,  the  report  is 
unfaithful  or  untrue,  the  House  may  take 
notice  of  it  as  a  breach, of  privilege,  and 
commit  the  wrongdoer  to  custody.  Such 
a  step  was  taken  in  1801  against  the 
publisher  of  one  of  the  daily  papers.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  ^was  held,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  reign,  that 
privilege  did  not  protect  from  an  action 
for  libel  a  person  who  published  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  and  who  in  doing 
so  published  a  libel,  which,  so  long  as  it 
did  not  go  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
House,  was  covered  by  the  privilege 
of  the  place.  An  action  having  been 
sustained  against  Messrs.  Hansard  on 
this  account,  the  3  and 4  Vict.,  c.  9,  was 
passed  to  give  summary  protection  to  per- 
sons publishing  by  order  of  the  House ; 
and  a  certificate  from  the  Speaker  of 
such  order  having  been  given,  would 
now  stop  a  suit 

3.  It  IS  a  breach  of  privilege  to  pub- 
lish evidence  taken  before  a  select  com- 
mittee until  it  has  been  reported  to  the 
House ;  to  challenge  a  member ;  to  offer 
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him  a  bribe ;  to  tamper  with  witnesses  5 
to  misrepresent  a  member ;  to  speak  or 
write  insulting  words  about  the  charac- 
ter or  proceedings  of  parliament ;  to  dis- 
obey the  general  or  particular  orders  of 
either  House ;  to  interfere  with  the  offi- 
cers of  either  House  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty ;  to  threaten  members — as  in 
1827,  when  H.  C.  Jennings  wrote  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  and  threatened  tof 
contradict  his  speeches  from  the  gallery ; 
to  summon  a  member  on  ajury,  or  to 
serve  him  with  a  subpoena.  The  exemp- 
tion ftom  jury  service  and  suhpcenas  rests 
upon  the  supposition  that  members  must 
be  always  attending  to  their  duties  in 
parliament ;  but  if  asked  to  give  evidence 
in  a  case,  a  member  might  be  compelled 
to  give  it  by  order  of  the  House. 

The  method  by  which  the  House  en- 
forces its  orders  is  by  a  warrant  under 
the  Speaker's  hand  to  the  sergeant-at- 
arms,  who  may  even  break  doors  to  se- 
cure his  prisoner,  though  he  must  not 
get  admission  to  an  intended  prisoner's 
house,  and  wait  till  the  owner  comes. 
The  Lords  can  imprison  for  a  fixed  time, 
but  the  Commons  only  to  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  prisoners  in  the  custody  of 
the  sergeant-at-arms  are  liberated  by  the 
mere  fact  of  the  termination  of  the  ses- 
sion. When  a  person  is  committed  to 
custody  by  the  House,  he  cannot  be  dis- 
charged by  the  judges,  nor  can  the  court 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  commitment, 
nor  into  the  form  of  it,  though  it  may 
be  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  infor- 
mality. 

Breach  of  privilege  is  purged  by  sub- 
mission to  the  mercy  of  the  House,  an 
act  which,  according  to  custom,  must  be 
done  in  person,  on  the  offender's  knees, 
at  the  bar  of  the  House. 


Contemporary  Reyiew. 
ROBERT     BROWNING. 

FISST  PATEB. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  poem  that  bore  Mr. 
Browning's  name  on  its  title  page,  and, 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  Laureate, 
no  reputation  has  during  that  period 
advanced  so  steadily.  If  his  popularity 
.does  not  as  yet  approach  that  of  Mr. 


Tennyson,  if  the  readers  of  Paracelsus 
or  the  Dramatis  PersoncB  are  to  be 
counted  by  thousands,  and  those  of  the 
Idyls  of  the    King  and  Enoch  Ar- 
den  by  tens  of  thousands,  there  are  yet 
not  wanting  judges  who,  recognizing  the 
characteristic  excellences  of  each,  see  in 
Mr.  Browning,  with  all  the  drawbacks 
of  obscurity,  abruptness,  and  an  indiffer- 
ence to  beauty  of  form  or  subiect  amount- 
ing almost  to  scorn,  some  dements  of  a 
higher  poetic  greatness  than  they  find 
even  in  the  high  thoughts  and  perfect 
melody  of  his  great  rival.     If  we  may 
venture  to  forecast  the  history  of  English 
poetry  during  the  coming  quarter  of  a 
century,  we  are  tempted  to  predict  that, 
if  the  followers  of  the  one  are  likely  to 
be  the  more  numerous,   those  of   the 
other  will  take  a  higher  place  and  ex- 
ercise a  more  lasting  influence.   If  echoes 
of  Tennysonian  melodies  ^oat  through 
the  groves  of  Parnassus  and  are  caught 
up  by  the  young  aspirants  who  clinib  its 
slopes,  there  will  be  some  who,  treading 
more  devious  paths,  the  avia  Pieridum 
locay  will  show  that  they  have  followed 
their  master  to  the  wilder  and  more  soli- 
tary crags,  and    learned  from  him  to 
breathe  their  keener  air.    If,  as  the  his- 
tory of  literature  leads  us  to  expect,  a 
true  poet,  while  he  is  more  than  the  re- 
sultant of  all  poetic  forces  previously  in 
operation,  is  yet,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  heir  of  those  that  have  gone 
before  him — taking  up  their  excellences 
as  part  of  the  riches  of  his  own  treasury, 
talents  with  which  he  is  to  "occupy," 
that  the  Giver  may,  at  the  last,  receive 
His  own  with  usury— »-we  may  anticipate 
that  the  next  representative  poet  of  this 
century  will  show  that  he  has  learned 
lessons  from  both  the  great  "  masters 
of  those  who  sing,"  to  whom  we  have 
listened.     It  may  be  idle  to  speculate  on 
a  perfection  which  lies  beyond  our  reach, 
and  we  must  remember,  even  in  such 
speculations,   that,   as    things    are,  the 
highest  excellence  in  any  art  is  never 
attained  by  any  mere  process  of  study 
and  combination ;  but  if  one  were  to 
dream,  Frankenstein-like,  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  poet  who  should  interpret  the 
thoughts  and  meet  the  wants  of  this  age 
of  ours,  we  should  be  tempted  to  imagine 
one  who  should  combine  with  the  Lau- 
reate's serener  thought  and  more  ex- 
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qoisite  mnsic,  Mr.  Browning's  power 
of  perceiving  and  portraying,  with  dra- 
matio  vividness,  the  subtle  processes  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  most  widely 
contrasted  characters.  It  is  due  to  the 
honored  memory  of  a  great  name  that 
we  should  give  utterance,  while  we  are 
living  in  this  ideal  doud-land,  to  the 
wish  that  the  coming  poet  may  inherit 
also  from  the  author  of  the  Christian 
Year,  what  is  ethically  higher  than  either 
of  these  gifts,  and  can  as  little  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  our  conceptions  of  a  per- 
fect poetry — his  reverence  for  holiness  as 
distinct  from  power,  his  sympathy  with 
the  gentler,  more  tender,  more  mystical 
and,  as  it  were,  sacramental  aspects  of 
Nature — the  heart  as  of  a  little  child 
clinging  to  the  skirts  of  his  Father's 
robe,  and  afraid,  with  a  filial  fear,  of 
venturing  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
home  which  his  Father  has  assigned 
him.  Imitation,  of  course,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  of  either  poet  is  com- 
paratively easy.  As  there  are  repro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Tennyson's  serene  calm- 
ness and  Mr.  Browning's  abruptness,  so 
there  are,  and  vrill  be,  of  Mr.  Keble's  de- 
votion ;  but  these,  in  the  absence  of  the 
higher  vitality  which  can  originate  as 
well  as  combine,  will  simply  pass,  re- 
spectively, into  luscious  sweetness,  or 
spasmodic  obscurity,  or  sentimental  piet- 
ism. And  yet  it  will  remain  time  that, 
in  the  genesis  of  the  poet  we  ai'e  imagin- 
ing, no  one  of  these  elements  could  be 
dispensed  with  without  loss.  If  the  con- 
ceit of  Dryden's  epigram  on  Paradise 
Lost — 

"  The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go ; 
To  form  a  third  she  joined  the  other  two  " — 

fails  to  represent  the  process  by  which 
Homer  and  Virgil  contributed  to  form  a 
Milton,  there  is  yet  no  doubt  that  he  was 
far  other  than  he  would  have  been  had 
they  not  written,  and  that  much  of  what 
he  wrote  is  distinctly  traceable  to  them  ; 
and  in  like'manner,  it  may  be,  the  critics 
of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  able  to 
point  out  the  influence  of  Browning, 
Tennyson,  and  Keble  on  some  bard  who 
may  at  the  present  moment  be  in  long 
clothes,  or  reading  for  honors  by  the 
banks  of  Cam  or  Isis,  or,  at  the  farthest, 
waiting  with  tremulous  expectation  for 
the  decision  of  a  publisher. 


In  entering,  as  we  purpose  to  do,  on 
an  estimate  of  the  writings  of  the  poet 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  it  must  be  remembered  that  hig 
fame,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  attained 
under  conditions  singularly  unfavorabla 
His  first  poem,  Paracelsus,  published  in 
1836,  gave  indeed  promise  of  the  highest 
excellence,  and  its  merits  were  recogifized 
by  many  critics ;  but  Strafford,  which 
appeared  in  1837,  in  spite  of  all  Mr. 
Macready's  efforts  to  perfect  its  repre- 
sentation on  the  stage,  was  unquestion- 
ably a  failure  there,  and  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  succeeded  as  a  book ;  and 
the  next  poem,  published  in  1840,^  Sor- 
delta,  wai^  then,  and  continues  still,  at 
once  in  the  intricacy  of  its  plot  and 
the  obscurity  of  its  language,  the  most 
repellent  of  all  his  poems,  perhaps  of  all 
poems  ever  written  by  a  man  of  true 
poetic  power.  In  vain,  once  and  again, 
the  reader,  tempted  by  the  delusive  prom- 
ise of  the  opening  line, 

m 

"  Who  will  may  hear  Bordello's  story  told,*' 

girds  himself  to  the  task  ;  in  vain  he  tries 
to  use  the  page-headings,  which  profess 
to  give  him  an  analysis  of  the  history,  as 
clews 'to  guide  him  through  the  labyrinth; 
in  vain  he  gets  glimpses  here  and  there 
of  pictures  sketched  with  a  master's  hand, 
or  even  into  that  which  forms  the  mahi 
theme — the  story  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
character  oscillating  between  the  work 
of  a  minstrel  and  a  soldier,  writing  poems 
or  acting  them.  He  remains  to  the  last 
emban-assed  and  confused,  uncertain  as 
to  the  political  relations  of  Ferrara  and 
Mantua,  of  Ecelin  and  Azzo  and  Salin- 
guerra,  still  n^ore  so  as  to  the  human  life 
which  is  portrayed  as  developing  itself 
on  this  stage  and  among  these  surround- 
ings. It  presents  itself  as  a  curious  prob- 
lem to  an  inquiring  intellect.  What  would 
be  the  result  of  an  examination  paper  in 
Sordello,  set  before  competitors,  let  us 
say,  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  of 
average  intellect  and  culture,  who  had 
been  offered  their  choice  of  that  or  the 
Mahahharata?  We  do  not  now  no- 
tice this  characteristic  as  giving  an  ad- 
equate account  of  the  poem  itself,  but  as 
helping  us  to  estimate  its  effect  on  Mr. 
Browning's  reputation.  This,  we  think 
it  will  be  allowed,  was  simply  negative. 
It  came  as  a  minify  not  a  plus  quantity^ 
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on  his  side  of  the  accoant  With  readers 
and  critics.  They  look,  for  .the  most 
part,  to  a  writer's  second  and  third 
works  as  decisive  of  his  futare  career, 
'  indicating  whether  the  firat,  if  that  were 
snccessfnl,  was  the  beginning  or  the  end, 
the  promise  of  the  work  of  a  strong  man 
or  the  exhausting  effort  of  a  precocious  and 
fevered  intellect ;  whether  the  author  has 
had  the  wisdom  to  profit  by  experience, 
correcting  his  faults  and  developing  his 
excellences,  or  takes  to  an  evil  manner- 
ism in  which  the  weeds  of  affectation 
and  unreality  choke  the  good  seed  of 
genius.  What  is  most  promising  in  the 
opening  career  of  Mi*.  Robert  Buchanan 
is  that  each  volume  that  he  has  published 
since  the  first  has  been  really  «an  advance 
on  its  predecessor,  and  has  been  recog- 
nized as  such.  It  will  take  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, on  the  other  hand,  a  long  quaran- 
tine, even  after  the  brilliant  and  deserved 
success  of  his  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  be- 
fore he  regains  the  position  which  he  has 
forfeited  by  the  pruriencv  of  Chastelard 
and  the  mingled  misotheism  and  Messal- 
inism  of  the  volume  which  his  first  pub- 
lishers wisely  withdrew  from  a  circulation 
on  which  they  ought  never  to  have  ven- 
tured. Sordello,  it  need  hardly  hh  said, 
showed  neither  feebleness  nor  pruriency, 
but  the  defiance  offered  in  it,  not  only  to 
the  conventional  standard  of  form  and 
structure  and  beauty,  but  to  the  craving 
of  the  reader  for  something  more  than  a 
Chinese  puzzle,  enigma  within  enigma, 
was  likely  to  be  quite  as  perilous  to  the 
reputation  of  the  writer. 

The  next  stage  in  Mr.  Browning's 
progress,  though  it  included  many  of 
his  noblest  works,  had  even  less  in  its 
fiivor,  as  regards  the  usual  outward  con- 
ditions of  success.  Few  poems  of  equal 
worth,  probably,  have  ever  presented 
themselves,  for.  the  first  time,  with  so 
little  regard  to  outward  comeliness  as 
those  published  between  1842  and  184G 
under  the  quaint  title  of  Jhlls  and 
PomegrayicUes,  Shilling  numbers,  ap- 
pearing at  iri'egular  int^*vals,  in  yel- 
low paper  covers,  with  the  small  type 
and  double  columns  which  we  just  tol- 
erate in  collected  editions  of  tlie  works 
of  great  poets,  but  which  we  never  learn 
to  love ; — it  was  in  spite  of  these  that 
Mr.  Browning's  reputation  had  to  strug- 
gle forward  till  it  became  fama     When 


we  think  of  the  care  and  cost  lavished  by 
Messrs.  Moxon,  and  Strahan,  and  Mac- 
millan,  on  the  volumes  of  poetry  which 
have  issued  from  their  presses  during  the 
last  few  years,  it  is  hard  to  suppress  a 
wish  that  a  like  attractiveness  had  been 
given  to  the  works  of  a  far  greater  poet 
than  any  they  have  lately  introduced  to 
us,  still  harder  not  to  admire  the  genius 
and  strength  which  could  afford  to  do 
without  it. 

As  it  was,  however,  the  years  covered 
by  the  publication  of  Bella  and  Pome- 
granates were  years,  every  way,  of 
growth.  They  included  many  of  the 
poems  which  his  admirers  most  love, 
the  whole  series  of  the  dramas  and  dra- 
matic lyrics,  which  have  since  been  re- 
published,* and  though  as  yet  the  circu- 
lation was  not  large,  the  writer's  name 
became  more  and  more  known,  and  a 
welcome  was  secured  for  anything  that 
might  follow.  In  1849,  Paracelsus  vlxi^ 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  poems  which  had 
appeared  in  Bells  and  Pomegranates 
were  republished,  without  that  some- 
what affected  title,  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed, in  18(i0,  by  what  are  in  some 
respects  the  most  oharacteristio  and 
the  highest  in  their  aim  of  all,  Christ- 
mas JEoe  and  JBast^r  Day.  After  an 
interval  of  five  years,  in  1855,  with 
every  mark  of  full  maturity  and  power, 
appeared  two  volumes,  under  the  title 
of  Men  and  Women,  including,  among 
other  memorable  poems,  the  JSpisUe  of 

*  It  mnj  interest  those  who  only  know  the 
poems  in  their  later  forms  to  learn  in  what  order 
they  appc'orcd  in  this  serie»: 

I.  Pippa  Passes. 

II.  King  Victor  and  King  Charles. 
IIL  Dramatic  Lvrics. 
IV.  The  Revolt  of  the  Druses. 
V.  The  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon. 
VI.  Colombe's  Birthday. 
VII.  Romances  and  Ljrrics. 
VIII.  Luria  and  the  Soul's  Tragedy. 

It  may  be  noted  further  (1)  that  some  of  the 
shorter  poems  thus  published,  RudeltcadL  Orislina, 
were  then  grouped  under  the  head  df  Queen-  Wor- 
ship, and  are  now  printed  far  apart ;  (2)  that  one 
of  the  most  startling  of  all  Mr.  Browning's  writ- 
ings, Porphyria^  which  is  now  left  to  explain  itself, 
then  appeared  in  Part  III.  as  one  of  a  series  of 
poems  under  the  title  of  Madhouse  Ceils,  and  so 
had  its  tale  half-told  in  advance;  (8)  that  Part 
VII.  included  the  magnificent  fragment  of  Saul, 
which,  with  a  rare  felicity,  the  au^or  afterwutls 
completed,  so  that  it  became,  as  we  venture  to 
think,  the  noblest  atterance  of  hif  gonitis. 
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Karahiah^  Biahop  JBUyagranC a  Apology ^ 
and  the  wondenul  completion  of  Saul. 
TJben  came  another  collected  repablioa- 
tion  of  these,  and  all  previously  printed, 
in  1863,  followed  by  the  Dramatia  Per- 
aoncB  in  18G4.  The  sti'ength  of  one  who 
is  not  impatient  for  popularity  and  can 
afford  to  wait,  while  others  of  far  inferior 
power  catch  the  clamorous  applause  of 
the  day,  had  at  last  done  its  work.  The 
more  authoritative  Reviews,  which  are 
supposed  to  constitute  the  highest  critical 
tribunal*  in  our  courts  of  literature,  at 
last  with  various  degrees  of  heartiness 
and  discernment,  recognized  the  fame 
which  had  been  won  without  them  ;  and 
though  Longfellow  and  Tupper  are  still, 
perhaps,  the  favorite  poets  of  middle- 
class  readers,  there  is  hardly  a  sixth- 
form  boy  or,  undergraduate  of  any  cul- 
ture who  would  not  bracket  together  the 
names  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  as  the 
great  poets  of  our  time,  and  discuss  with 
his  fellows,  in  study  talks  or  at  debating 
clubs,  which  of  the  two  stands  on  the 
highest  level  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Browning  has  himself  portrayed 
with  his  usual  vividness,  in  what,  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  the  one  prose  publication 
that  bears  his  name,  the  desire  which  we 
feel  to  be  able  to  connect  a  public  career 
like  that  which  has  just  been  traced  with 
the  facts  of  the  writer's  life.  Speaking 
of  one  whose  genius,  like  his  own,  is  es- 
sentially creative,  he  says : 

"  We  ask,  Did  a  soul's  delight  in  its  own 
extended  sphere  of  vision  set  it,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  an  insuppressiblc  powQ^j  on  labor, 
OS  other  men  are  set  on  rest  ?  Or  did  a  sense 
of  duty  or  of  love  lead  it  to.  coramunicate  its 
own  sensations  to  mankind  ?  Did  an  irresist- 
ible sympathy  with  men  compel  it  to  bring 
down  and  suit  its  own  provision  of  knowiedge 
or  of  beauty  to  their  narrow  scope  ?  Did  tlie 
personality  of  such  an  one  stand  like  an  open 
watch-tower  in  the  midst  of  the  temtory  it  is 
erected  to  gaze  on,  and  were  the  storms  and 
0 __ 

*  By  far  tho  ablest  of  these  notices,  in  many  re- 
spects a  satisfying  critical  estimate  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's characterisdcs  as  a  poet,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  National  Review,  vol.  47.  The  Edinburgh 
Review ^  in  1864,  has  **a  sincere  respect  for 
Mr.  Browning's  literary  industry, "  but  finds  it  *'  a 
subject  of  amazement  that  poems  of  so  obscure 
and  uninviting  a  character  should  find  numerous 
readers ;  "  and  thinking  **  his  worlds  deficient  in  the 
qualities  we  should  desire  to  find  (in)  them, "  does 
not  bcUeve  they  "will  smrvive,  except  as  a  curi- 
osity and  a  puxzlc,*' 


calms  the  stars  and  meteors  its  watchman  was 
wont  to  report  of,  the  habitual  variegations  of 
his  every-day  life,  as  they  glanced  across  its 
open  roof,  or  lay  reflected  on  its  four-square 
parapet  ?  "  ♦ 

For  us,  however,  strong  as  may  be  the 
wish  to  know — stronger  in  proportion  to 
the  i-are  fortune  which  brought  together 
in  this  case,  as  husband  an^  wife,  two 
minds  so  singularly  gifled — reverence  for 
the  sanctity  of  home  life,  and  for  the  sof* 
row  of  one  who  is  still  living  in  the  midst 
of  us,  is  stronger  still ;  and,  much  as  we 
may  speculate  in  our  thoughts  on  the  in- 
^uence  which  the  poet  and  poetess,  Rob- 
ert Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett,  ex- 
ercised on  each  other's  minds,  we  must 
pass,  after  one  tribute  of  mournful  admi- 
ration to  the  memory  of  the  one,  to  deal 
with  the  other,  with  no  other  knowledge 
and  on  no  other  data  than  such  as  are  pub^ 
lie i  juris  in  his  writings. 

We  are  disposed  to  commence  this  ia- 
quiiy  with  the  solitary  prose  essay  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  rather 
than  from  any  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems. 
It  is  characteristic  of  his  genius  (if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  use  one  of  the  cant 
words  of  the  day)  that  he  is  the  least  aub- 
jectiveg— in  other  words,  the  least  egoistic 
of  poets.  He  impersonates  a  thousand 
characters.  He  seldom  speaks  to  us  in 
his  own.  His  verse  does  not  tell  us  (ex- 
cept as  the  result  of  a  wide  induotion) 
what  he  aims  at,  what  are  hi^  thoughts  as 
to  the  calling  of  a  poet,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  highest  excellence  attainable 
by  him.  The  paper  of  which  we  speak  in 
part  fills  up  the  blank.  Writing  of  Shel- 
ley, the  English  poet  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  most  reverence — 

"  Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain. 
And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you?" — 

he  is  led  to  treat  of  poetry  in  general, 
and  of  the  relation  in  which  a  great  poet 
stands  to  his  predecessors,  contemporar 
ries,  and  folio  were.  From  this  preface, 
accordingly,  we  learn  what  Mr.  Browning 
has  deliberately  recognized  as  the  princi- 
ples of  his  art,  just  as  we  learn  from 
Wordsworth's  *^  Preface  to  the  Lyrical 

*  Introductory  Essay  to  Shelley* s  Letters,  pub- 
lished by  Moxon  in  1852.  The  letters  afterwards 
toroed  out  to  be  forgeries — hardly,  we  think,  clev- 
er ones;  but  the  value  of  tho  Essay  remains  una^ 
fected  by  the  discovery. 
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Ballads"  what  determined  him  in  his 
choice  of  Bubject*  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, or  find  in  Mr.  Keble'e  "Prielec- 
tiona  "  on  the  "  Vis  medlca  "  the  "  heal- 
ing and  soothing  infinence  "  of  trao  poe- 
try, or  bis  article  on  Sacred  Poetry  in  the 
Qttoiitrhj  Rtview,  No.  63,"  what  he  de- 
liberately aimed  at  in  his  tenderness  and 
beauty.  Id  each  case  a  comparison  of 
the  principles  with  the  results  attained 
will  show  some  eaccessea  and  some  fail- 
ures. Possibly  the  fwlures  will  be  fouod 
to  be  fewest,  the  saocesses  most  com- 
plete,  when  the  writer  was  Chinking  least 
about  his  principles,  and  when  therefore 
they  were  fashioning  his  thoughte  and 
lao^age  most  entirely. 

Thus,  to  take  one  instance,  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, speaking  of  the  class  of  writers  to 
which  he  himself  belongs— objective,  dra- 
matic, realistic — dwells  on  "  the  poet's 
double  faculty  of  seeing  external  objects 
more  clearly,  widely,  and  deeply  than  is 
possible  to  the  average  mind ;  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  so  acquainted  and  in 
sympathy  with  its  narrower  comprehen- 
sion as  to  be  careful  to  supply  it  with  no 
other  materials  than  it  can  combine  into 
an  intelligible  whole."  It  is  of  course 
true  that  this  faculty  is  a  condition  of  ex- 
cellence, that  a  poet  who  is  not  under- 
stood fails  of  his  end  ;  but  one  is  tempted 
to  ask  whether  Mr.  Browning's  estimate 
of  the  "average  mind"  leads  him  to 
think  that  it  is  capable  of  "combining 
into  an  intelligible  whole"  the  materials 
with  which  he  has  presented  it  in  Sor- 

■  It  seems  worth  while  lo  give  a  few  character- 
istic cxcerpla  from  the  article  in  qaeation  :  "If 
f^vc,  Bimptu,  snsiaiDcd  melodies — if  tones  of  deep 
subdued  emotion,  arc  what  ourmmds  naturally 


euggeat  t 


o  of  BiiCitd  n. 


flij  should  there  not  be  something 
kind  of  plain  chant,  in  sacred /loffr^  also  ?  ferrent, 

vet  sober ;  awfnl,  but  engHging The 

worshippers  of  Bnal  may  be  rude  and  frantic  in 
their  cries  and  gestures;  but  the  true  Frophet, 
^leaking  t«  or  of  tb«  true  God,  is  ail  dignity  and 
calmness.  .  .  .  One  great  business  of  sacred 
poctiy,  as  of  sacred  niasic,  ia  to  quiet  and  sober 
the  ieclings  of  the  pcnilent,"  Of  all  English  po- 
ets, Spenser  is  for  him  "  preeminently  the  sacred 
poet  of  his  conDtrj."  The  Fairy  Qaeen  is  "a 
continnnt  deliberate  endeavor  lo  enlist  Ihc  reatlcsa 
intellect  and  chivalrous  feeling  of  an  inquiring  aac} 
Tomnntic  age  on  the  side  of  goodness  and  fuilh, 
of  purity  and  justice"  Milton  ho  characterizes  as 
"  partaking  largely  of  the  viudictiTC  and  republi- 
can spirit  which  he  has  assigned  to  Satan,"  and 
■bowing  "  a  want  of  purity  and  spirituality  in  his 
conception  of  hmtven  and  its  jof*." 


HBOWHINO.  pHarch, 

(feSo.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Augus- 
tinian  rule,  dialmgue  tempora,  will  come  to 
ouriud  in  answering  this  question.  This 
may,  we  think,  be  fairly  regarded  as  of 
the  nature  of  a  Falinodia,  an  indirect 
coufession  that  he  had  learned  wisdom 
from  the  comparative  I'ailure  of  what  had 
almost  every  merit  but  this  one  of  being 
intelligible,  and  was  resolved  for  the  fu- 
ture, not  indeed  to  take  the  beaten  paths, 
but  to  mount  up  on  slopes,  and  by  crags, 
where  adventurous  readers  could  at  least 
follow  him.  They  may  still  have  Alps  to 
climb,  but  they  are  no  longer  defied  and 
baffled  by  a  A&tterhom. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  objective 
poet,  he  passes  on  to  t^e  idealist  Of 
him  Mr.  Browning  speaks  in  words 
which  have  somewhat  of  the  .^schylean 
grandeur  of  his  own  verso :  , 

"  Not  what  man  sees  bat  what  God  sees, 
the  Idoflo  of  Plato,  seeds  of  creation  lying 
bumingly  on  the  Divine  hand — it  U  towards 
these  be  struggles.  .  .  .  He  is  a  seer 
rather  than  b  fashioner,  tmd  what  he  pro- 
duces will  be  less  a  work  tbttn  an  afSuence." 

There  is,  he  adds,  "no  reason  why 
these  two  modts  of  poetic  faculty  may 
not  issue  hereafter  from  the  same  poet  in 
succtasive  perfect  works." 

He  is  constrained  to  add,  however, 
that  as  yet  there  has  been  no  example  of 
this  union.  The  two  elements  have  min- 
gled in  different  proportions  in  many 
writers.  No  one  has  yet  produced  from 
the  same  pen  the  highest  masterpieces. 
Mr.  Browning  might,  we  think,  have 
pointed  to  the  wonderful  myriad-minded 
objectivity  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  as 
contrasted  with  the  intense  subjectivity 
of  the  sonnets,  as  the  nearest  approach 
in  the  history  of  literature  to  the  union 
or  succession  of  which  he  speaks.*    We 

■  On  Mr.  Gerald  Massey's  theory  as  to  the  Son- 
nets, they,  of  course,  are  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  essentially  and  intensely  dranutiic,  and  re- 
veal but  little  of  Shakespeare's  own  history  and 
feeling.  But  that  theory,  ingeoions  oa  it  is,  and 
mnch  OS  we  are  disposed  to  beUevA  what  prolessos 
lo  clear  a  dark  and  painful  mystery,  seems  to  ns 
lo  full  when  we  bring  it  lo  a  cmcial  Inslaoce.  It 
is  hardly  crediblo  that  Sonnet  XX.  could  have 
been  written  for  Elizabeth  Veroon,  or  iinleed  for 
any  woman, as  "  an  interested  and  loving  listener;" 
and  we  arc  compelled  to  fall  back,  hovraver  reloe- 
tautly,  on  Mr.  Ilallam's  judgment  (Hiiitirj  of 
Literature,  iit.,  chap.  6),  that  the  whole  leriea, 
matrclious  as  arc  its  meiody  of  hugtuge  and  nib- 
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yentnre  to  express  the  hope  that  the  pass* 
ing  notice  that  siioh  a  thing  was  possi- 
ble implies  that  he  himself  was  aimmg  at 
it— that  he  thought,  at  least,  that  he 
might  one  day  thas  complete  his  task. 
Few  gifts  would  be  more  precious  than 
a  book  in  which  he  would  lay  aside  the 
mask  for  once,  resist  the  temptation  to 
add  to  the  endless  series  of  his  Dramatis 
PersoncBj  and  tell  us,  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
done  in  In  Memoriamy  what  he  himself 
has  thought  and  felt  and  believed  on 
the  problems  of  man*s  life  and  of  the 
universe.  One  great  charm  of  his  later 
poems  is,  as  we  shall  see,  that  they  ap- 
proximate more  closely  to  this  excellence 
than  did  the  earlier. 

Not  less  suggestive,  as  unconsciously 
autobiographical,  are  the  words  in  which 
he  describes  the  gradual  degeneracy  that 
follows  on  the  absence  of  originating  and 
creative  power.  A  "  school"  gets  form- 
ed on  the  model  of  a  great  poet,  "  living 
on  the  tradition  of  a  fact,  the  convention 
of  a  moral,  the  straw  of  last  year  s 
harvest"*    Then,  at  last,  unless  there  is 


tie  grace  of  thought,  belongs  to  a  strange  and 
morbid  phase  of  feeling.  So  interpreted,  they  ex- 
hibit, we  believe,  a  coherent,  though  a  sufficiently 
painful  history.  The  period  to  which  the  *  *  Venus 
and  Adonis  "  and  the  **  Rape  of  Lucrece  "  belong, 
was  obviously  one  of  sensuousness  and  lubricity  of 
thought ;  and  with  him,  especially  in  his  earlier 
plays,  as  with  the  other  dramatists  of  his  time, 
there  is  a  strange  delight  in  dwelling  even  on  the 
more  repulsive  features  of  impure  life,  and  allusive 
jesting,  such  as  passed  current  in  the  stews,  crops 
up  too  frequently  everywhere.  .Even  when  the 
fermentation  was  over,  and  the  good  wine  was 
cleared,  there  was  a  twang  of  the  old  life  in  it. 

*  Few  better  examples  of  the  difference  in  form 
and  feeling  between  our  two  greatest  living  poets 
can  be  given  than  the  short  poems  in  which  they 
have  respectively  embodied  almost  identically  the 
same  thought.  Mr.  Tennyson  in  **The  Flower," 
says  gracefully  of  himself  what  others  have  often 
said  of  him : 

"  Once  in  a  golden  hour 
I  cast  to  earth  a  seed ; 
Up  there  came  a  flower, 
The  people  said  a  weed. 

"  To  i^d  fro  they  went 

Tnrough  my  garden  bower,  • 
And  muttering  discontent — 
Cursed  me  and  my  flower. 

**  Then  it  grew  so  tall, 

It  wore  a  crovn^f  light, 
But  thieves  f^om  oVr  the  wall 
Stole  the  seed  by  night 

"  Sowed  \l  far  and  wide 

By  every  town  and  tower, 
Till  all  the  people  cried, 
*8pl«idld  I*  the  flower  f* 


absolutely  no  hope  of  recovery  from  thia 
imbecility,  a  new  poet  rises  up,  ''prodi- 
gal of  objects  for  men's  outer  and  not 
inner  sight,"  replacing,  with  his  fresh 
imagery  and  new  objects, ''  this  intellect- 
ual rumination  of  food  swallowed  long 
ago."  Few  readers,  we  think,  will  £eu1 
to  recognize  in  Mr.  Browning  one  whose 
influence  on  their  minds  has  been  of  thia 
character ;  and  far  removed  as  we  be- 
lieve the  egotism  of  thus  writing  of  him- 
self \vould  be  from  his  chai*acter,  the 
words  point,  w^  believe,  also  to  what  he 
aimed  at,  still  more  at  what  he  purposed 
resolutely  to  avoid,  and  so  throw  light  on 
what  is  most  characteristic  in  his  poetry. 
The  poets  of  a  past  generation,  Shelley, 
Byron,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  had  passed 
away,  and  young  men  of  thought  and 
culture,  to  whom  the  words  of  this  one 
or  that  among  them  had  been  as  a  speU, 
unsealing  their  eyes  and  teaching  them  to 
look  on  nature  and  on  man,  or  into  their 

"  Read  my  little  fable. 

He  that  runs  may  read, 
Most  can  raise  the  flower  now. 
For  all  have  got  the  seed. 

**  And  some  are  pretty  enough. 
And  some  are  poor  indeed, 
And  now* again  the  people 
CaU  it  but  a  weed." 

Mr.  Browning,  in  his  **  Popularity,'*  starts  with 
a  different  parable : 

**  1^11  say— a  fisher  on  the  sand 

By  Tyre  the  old,  with  ocean  plunder, 
A  netful  brought  to  hand. 

"  Who  has  not  heard  how  Tyrian  shells 
Inclosed  the  blue,  that  dye  of  dyes 
Whereof  one  drop  worked  miracles. 

And  colored  like  Astarte's  eyes 
Raw  silk  the  merchant  sells  ? 


"  Enough  to  furnish  Solomon 

Such  hangings  for  bis  cedar-house. 
That,  when  gold-robed  be  took  the  throne 

In  that  abyss  Of  blue,  the  Spouse 
Might  swear  his  presence  shone 

"  Most  like  the  centre  spike  of  gold 

Which  burns  deep  in  the  bluebell*s  womb, 
What  time  with  ardors  manifold, 

The  bee  goes  singing  to  her  groom, 
Drunken  and  oyer-bold. 

"  Mere  conchs !  not  fit  for  warp  or  woof ! 

Till  cunning  comes  to  pound  and  squeeze 
And  clarify — refine  to  proof 

The  liquor  filtered  by  degrees. 
While  the  world  stands  aloof. 

"  And  there's  the  extract,  flasked  and  fine. 

And  priced  and  salable  at  last ; 
And  Hobbs,  Nobbs,  Stokes  and  Nokes  combine 

To  paint  the  Future  from  the  Past, 
Put  blue  into  their  line. 

"  Hobbs  hints  blue— straight  he  turtle  eats : 
Nobbs  prints  blue — claret  crowns  his  cup : 

Nokes  outdares  Stokes  In  azure  feats — 
Both  gorge.    Who  fished  the  mui'ex  up? 

What  porridge  got  John  Kaatt  f" 
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own  sonlfl,  with  new  insight,  were  fash-  with  an  understanding  keenness  the  universe, 
ioninff  themselves  after  their  model,  as  nature,  andman  in  their  actual  state  of  per- 
men  of  like  calibre  are  reproducing  the  fection  In  imperfecUon ;  the  whole  poet's  vir- 
.  /•m  JT>  •>.  tue  of  being  untempted  by  the  manifold  par- 
tones  of  Tennyson  and  Browmng  now.  ^.^^  development  of  beauty  and  good  on  every 
But  he,  for  his  part,  resolved  to  be  no  gi^e  into  leaving  them  the  ultimatcs  he  found 
gatherer  of  sheaves  in  fields  which  had  them,  induced  by  the  fkcility  of  the  gratifica- 
been  sown  by  others,  no  disciple  of  any  tion  of  his  own  sense  of  those  qualities,  or  by 
Rabbi  or  Rabban  in  the  schools  of  litera-  the  pleasure  of  acquiescence  in  the  shortcom- 
ture  :  and  he  brought  with  him  the  pow-  ^"^  of  his  predecessors  and  the  pain  of  dis- 
4. J  -^«  ^^A  -^^oS  ^u;^Vi  ^^A^  ^\^1  r^  turbmg  their  conventionalisms ;  the  whole 
er  to  see  and  speak,  which  made  the^  re-         ^,3^ ^^^^    j  ,    eat,  of  lookmg  higher  than 

solve,  not,  as  it  too  often  is,  a  spasmodic  ^^^^  manifestation  yet  made  of  both  beauty 

straining  after  a  spurious  onginality,  but  and  good  in  order  to  suggest  from  the  utmost 

the  source  and  spring  of  a  new  excel-  actual  realization  of  the  one  a  corresponding 

lence.     Of  all  the  poets  of  our  time  he  is  capability  in  the  other,  and  out  of  the  calm, 

the  least  imitative,  the  least  conventional.  Parity,  and  energy  of  nature,  to  reconstitute 

Sometimes,  we  maybe  allowed  to  think,  and  store  up  for  the  forthcoming  stage  of 

u  ri     *uy««i>^^i  «^  ««4:c^«  ^,\>Ji  naan's  being,  a  gift  m  repayment  of  that  for- 

he  seems,  like  the  school  of  artists  who  ^^^  ^.^  i^'^mch  man's  own  thought  and 

have  been  most  conspicuous  lor  their  pro-  passion  had  been  lavished  by  the  poet  on  the 

test  against  the  traditions  of  routine,  to  else  incompleted  magnificence  of  the  sunrise, 

have  '*  o'erleapt  the  mark  and  fallen  on  the  else  uninterpreted  mystery  of  the  lake,  so 

the  other  side,"  outraging  the  love  of  drawing  out,  lifting  up,  and  asdmilathig  this 

beauty,  which  is  more  than  a  mere  acqui-  ideal  of  a  ftiture  man,  thus  descried  as  possible, 

escenco  in  decorum,  by  a  deliberate  pref-  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ''''^'?  ""^  *f^?  Poet's  soul  already 

^^       /.      .1  1      It.  4  '^iv-  lUTlTed  at  the  higher  state  of  deTelopment, 

erence  for  the  ngly,  the  grotesque,  the  ^^  ^^j  ^^pj^j  f^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^t^^j  ^^^^^f^ 

hoiTible.  _  in  conformity  with  Its  still  improTlng  perccp- 

There  is  much  truth,  at  any  rate,  in  the  tlons  of  no  longer  the  cTcntual  human,  but  the 

warning  words  in  which  he  paints  the  actual  Divine." 
results  of  the  absence  of  any  true  origi- 
nality: Whatever  doubt  may  hang  upon  the 

"All  the  bad  poetry  in  the  world    .    .    .  meaning  of  parts  of  this ;  however  strong 

shows  a  thing,  not  as  it  is  to  mankind  gen-  may  be  our  wish  that  some  practiced  hand 

erally,  nor  as  it  is  to  the  particular  describer  "  would  break  it  up  into  shorter  and  more 

(««.,  has  neither  the  excellence  of  objective  nor  intelligible  sentences,  we  feel  aa  we  read 

that  of  subjective  poetry),  "but  as  it  is  sup-  it  that  our  hearts  burn  within  us.    The 

posed  to  bo  for  some  unreal,  neutral  mood,  man  ^|jo  go  gpeaks,  if  he  is  true  to  him- 

•  midway  between  both  and  of  value  to  neither,  ^^f     jy  j^j^^g  ^^  y  ^t  thoughts  or  poor 

and  hvmg  Us  bnef  mmuto  through  the  mdo-  „,..' .„  „p,.  „  „„«i,  „u:„t,  i^u„.  «;*[■,  ♦« 

lencc  of  whoever  accepts  it,  or  h5  hicapacity  esUmate  of  the  work  which  he  has  gifts  to 

to  denounce  a  cheat."  accomphsh.    He  is  "  the  heir  of  all  the 

_,.  -   ,  ,    -  ages,"  and  he  is  bound  to  transmit  that 

We  must  find  room,  before  we  pass  on  inheritance,  enlarged,  widened,  and  en- 

to  Mr.  Browning's  poetry,  for  yet  another  ^^^^^  ^^  t^ose  that  follow  him.     And  in 

extract,  m  which— in  words  which,  if  proportion  as  he  rises  to  the  thought  of  a 

they  are  sometimes  obscure,  are  through-  ^^^^^  excellence  higher  than  any  he  has 

out    noble  — he  tells   us  what  are  his  known,  he  learns  also  not  to  lose  himself 

thouglits  as  to  the  calling  and  office  of  a  j^  ^  ^^^^  ^f  j^g^gj    ^uman  progress  and 

poet    Here  also  we  seem  to  trace  the  perfectibility,  but  to  rest  in  the  thought 

secret  of  much  that  is  most  characteristic  ^f  ^^at  God  is  and  what  He  works,  to 

in  him,  idications  of  the  ideal  at  which  he  g„^  jj}^  „  ^^^  ^  f^^  ^^^  of  us." 

aimed,  and  nothing  short  of  which  can  ^  ^^^  j,  ^t  is  thrown  upon<nature  when 

dtimately  saUsfy  him.    If  readers  find  jj  jg  thought  of  as  the  veil  through  which 

the  length  of  the  one  sentence  which  ^^  ^^^  |umpsesof  his  glory.     A  new 

forms  the  extract  somewhat  unmanagea-  ,-  hj  ig  thrown  upon  the  life  of  a  man 

ble  and  oppressive,  we  may  plead  that  we  ^1,^^  ^^  jhink  of  ^t  as  part  of  a  Divine 

have  given  them  little  more  than  the  half  ^^^      working  out  His  will, 
of  that  sentence  as  It  appears  m  the  ongi-       -^^  ^  ^    Browning's  better 

nal.    He  speaks  there  of—  known  works.    And  here,  difficult  as  it 

"  The  whole  poet's  flmction  of  beholding  is  to  label  and  group  works  which  are  not 
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written  to  be  classified  in  a  mnseum,  we 
think  it  will  help  us  to  attempt  some 
kind  of  generic  division.  Mr.  Browning's 
own  classification  of  his  shorter  poems  un- 
der "Lyrics,"  "Romances,'*  "Men  and 
Women,"  does  not  seem  to  us  a  very  fe- 
licitous ona  The  romances  and  lyrics 
might  change  places  almost  ad  libitum^ 
and  every  one  of  them  might  legitimately 
come  under  the  last  title.  It  will  not  be 
thought  altogether  an  artificial  arrange- 
ment if  we  take  them  in  the  following 
order  :• 

I.  Poems  dramatic  in  their  structure. 

II.  Lyrics  and  Romances,  dramatic 
in  character  though  not  in  structure,  and 
dealing  chiefly  with  passions  which  have 
man,  as  such,  for  their  object 

III.  Poems  representing  forms,  true 
or  false,  healthy  or  morbid,  of  religious 
life. 

Wishing,  as  we  do,  to  attempt  an  es- 
timate of  the  influence  which  Mr.  Brown- 
ing is  likely  to  exercise  on  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  our  own  time  in  that  which 
is  of  deepest  moment,  and  to  compare  it 
with  that  of  the  other  two  poets  whom 
we  have  named  as  "  equalled  with  him," 
we  do  not  say  in  power,  but  at  least 
in  "  renown  "  and  the  extent  of  their  in- 
fluence, we  shall  venture  to  treat  of  the 
last-named  group  with  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  disproportionate  fulness. 

I.  In  the  one  instance  in  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  Mr.  Browning  encountered 
the  ordeal  of  dramatic  representation,  the 
result  was  confessedly  a  failure,  and  most 
readers  of  his  other  dramas  will  probably 
agree  in  feeling  that  they  would  rather 
read  them  than  see  them  acted ;  that  they 
require  more  effort  of  thought  than  is 
compatible  with  the  conditions  of  the 
stage ;  that,  even  as  dramas  to  be  read, 
they  move  somewhat  heavily.  The  spe- 
cial excellence  of  his  genias  is  not  that 
which  enables  him  to  exhibit  the  thoughts 
and  passions  of  men  in  continuous  action 
one  upon  another,  or  ev6n  to  present  the 
story  which  forms  the  framework  of  a 
drama  with  the  clearness  for  which  a 
spectator  or  reader  naturally  looks. 
Given  a  character  with  some  marked 
idiosyncrasy,  the  more  morbid  and  ex- 
ceptional the  better,  and  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  also  exceptional  and 
strange,  and  the  soliloquy  in  which  he 
will  paint  all  the  marveUouB  windings 


and  shiftings  of  thought,  the  intensitaes 
and  ferocities  of  passion,  the  mingling  of 
high  and  low,  noble  and  base,  will  hold 
us  spellbound  by  its  subtle  power  and 
startling  trathfulness.  But  when  solilb- 
quy  passes  into  dialogue,  we  feel  that 
this  morbid  anatomy  interferes  with  its 
life  and  naturalness.  He  shows  us  how 
people  think  rather  than  how  they  speak. 
The  privilege  of  a  dramatic  "  aside  "  is 
^-etched  to  its  utmost  tether  in  order  to 
enable  hearers  to  watch. with  a  minute 
introspection  the  inner  workings  of  each 
agent's  mind.  We  are  kept  perpetually 
on  the  stretch,  piecing  together  half- 
dropped  hints  and  fragmentary  sentences, 
watching  for  the  links  of  the  story  which 
form  the  plot,  and  too  often  getting  but  a 
dim  notion  of  it  at  last  Wearisome  and 
monotonous  as  is  the  Euripidean  plan  of 
opening  a  tragedy  with  a  precis  of  the 
state  of  afiairs  in  general  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  of  the  drama,  we 
are  at  times  tempted  to  wish  for  some 
clew  to  guide  us  through  the  mazes  of 
Mr.  Browning's  labyrinths.  The  popu- 
larity of  Pippa  Passes  as  compared  with 
the  jRevolt  of  the  Druses  or  the  Blot  on 
the  ^ Scutcheon^  is,  we  think,  an  illustnir 
tion  of  what  has  just  been  said.  For 
here  there  is  no  plot,  but  only  a  series  of 
pictures,  and  short,  almost  momentary 
action  in  each  of  them,  and  there  is  a 
prologue  which  announces  the  whole 
structure  of  the  coming  poem.  Pippa,  a 
girl  of  Asolo,  wakes  to  her  New-Year's 
holiday.     She  will  make  the  most  of  it : 

"  This  one  day  I  have  leave  to  go, 
And  play  out  my  fancy's  fullest  games; 

I  may  fancy  all  day — and  it  shall  he  so 
That  I  taste  of  the  pleasures,  am  called  by 
the  names 
Of  the  Happiest  Four  hi  Asolo." 

And  she  tells  the  story  of.  these  Four  as 
she  sees  it,  and  then  goes  forth  on  her 
day's  enjoyment.  Each  scene  is  brought 
before  us,  all  the  hot  passion,  and  wild 
mirth,  and  yearning  sorrow,  and  treach- 
erous worldliness,  of  which  the  girl  knew 
so  little;  and  as  she  ''passes,"  singing 
in  her  innocent,  unconscious  joy,  her 
words  fall  on  men's  hearts  with  a  strange 
power  to  bless,  as  calling  them  to  purity, 
truth,  courage,  reverence.  She  has  come 
into  dosest  contact  with  passions  which 
she    never   knew,  with  yilenesB    from 
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which  her  purity  would  have  shnuik ;  she 
has  altered  the  whole  current  of  lives 
which  seemed  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  her,  and  she  returns  to  her  room  at 
night)  little  khowing  what  she  has  done, 
and  sings  herself  to  sleep  with  the  hymn 
with  which  she  began  the  day,  and  of 
which  its  events  since  the  m6rning  have 
been  so  wonderful  an  illustration : 

"  All  service  is  the  same  with  God — 
With  God,  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  wo  :  there  is  no  last  nor  first.** 

Next  to  this  in  clearness,  with  nothing 
but  the  simplest  of  plots,  and  with  hardly 
more  than  two  characters,  one  playing 
on  and  unfolding  the  weakness  of  the 
other,  is  A  SouVa  Tragedy.  A  mob- 
leader,  claiming  the  merit  of  a  deed  of 
patriotic  vengeance  which  was  not  his, 
trading  on  the  fame  of  it,  rising  to  su- 
preme power,  then  losing  in  that  false- 
hood all  true  nobleness,  becoming  sen- 
sual, corrupt,  servile,  till  at  last  the  as- 
tute Machiavellian  politician  who  has  seen 
"twenty-three  leaders  of  revolutions" 
entraps  him  in  his  own  snare,  puts  him  to 
shame,  and  registers  him  as  the  "  twen- 
ty-fourth ; " — thih  moves  on  simply  and 
naturally  enough,  and  the  reader  is  never 
embarrassed,  as  in  the  other  plays,  by 
vain  efforts  to  recollect  what  has  gone 
before,  and  connect  it  with  what  is  com- 
ing next.  In  one  point,  however,  the 
SouVs  Tragedy  stands  almost  alone  in 
its  departure  from  the  convential  type  of 
tiagedy.  It  has,  of  course,  been  com- 
mon enough  to  mingle  blank  verse  and 
prose  in  the  same  drama,  leaving  the  lat- 
ter to  the  less  noble,  assigning  the  for- 
mer to  the  more  heroic  characters.  Here, 
however,  Mr.  Browning  wishes  to  sym- 
bolize the  truth  that  the  noble  aspirations 
of  the  patriot  degenerate  into  the  ignoble 
baseness  of  the  ambitious  demagogue,  and 
he  does  so  by  making  everybody  dis- 
course in  verse  in  the  first  part  of  the 
play,  and,  with  an  equal  uniformity,  talk 
prose  in  the  second.  ^As  with  every  bold 
stroke  of  art,  there  is,  at-  first,  a  certain 
effectiveness  in  this,  but  the  second  and 
permanent  impression  which  it  leaves  is 
that  there  is  something  of  the  nature  of 
a  trick  in  it,  true  neither  to  the  ideal  of 
poetry  nor  the  reality  of  actual  life.  We 
are  compelled  to  look  on  it  as  an  eo^mr 
plar  vUiia  imiiabile. 


We  would  fain  speak  more  fully  of  our 
author's  other  dramas,  but  our  limits 
warn  us  that  we  must  be  brief,  and  we 
must  leave  all  but  Strafford  and  Par- 
acelaus  unnoticed.  These  are  at  once 
the  most  interesting  in  their  subjects, 
and  the  most  conspicuous  for  their  power. 
The  former  has  the  additional  interest  of 
challenging  comparison  with  a  tragedy 
on  the  same  subject  by  another  writer, 
who,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  and 
energy  and  brightness  had  ripened  into 
strength,  might  have  occupied  one  of  the 
foremost  places  in  the  literature  of  our 
time.  As  it  is,  those  who  were  not  his 
personal  friends  remember  John  Sterling 
chiefiy  in  connection  with  other  names, 
with  those  of  Hare  and  Carlyle,  and 
Maurice  and  Trench;  but  had  his  trage- 
dy of  Strafford,  published  in  1843,* 
been  the  first  of  a  progressive  series 
instead  of  standing  by  itself,  he  would 
have  won,  long  ere  this,  the  fiime  which 
his  early  associates  seem  to  have  so  con- 
fidently expected  for  him.  As  it  is,  we 
think,  most  readers  will  find  his  Straf- 
ford at  least  the  easier  of  the  two. 
Living  as  are  many  touches  of  Mr. 
Browning's  portraiture  of  the  stem  but 
not  relentless  Wentworth,  and  interest- 
ing as  are  the  features  to  which  he  gives  t 
prominence  of  an  earlv  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  Pym,  ot  passionate  devo- 
tion to  him  on  the  part  of  Lady  Carlisle, 
the  play  suffers  from  the  intricacy  of 
plot,  the  multitude  of  half  -  spoken 
thoughts,  and  dark  hints,  which  we  have 
before  noticed  as  characteristic  of  all  Mr. 
Browning's  dramas.  .We  question,  how- 
ever, whether  the  subject  was  well  chosen 
by  either  dramatist  Attractive  as  are 
the  great  characters  and  great  events  of 
history  to  a  writer  of  essentially  dramatic 
genius,  he  needs  to  remember  that  these 
are  precisely  the  subjects  which  are  most 
familiar  to  his  readers,  and  in  which 
therefore  they  expect  most,  and  are  most 
likely  to  be  disappointed,  whether  the* 
author  reproduces  what  they  know  al- 


*  It  is  singular  that  a  "writer  like  Sterling,  liv- 
ing in  close  contact  with  the  current  literature  of 
the  time  should  hayo  brought  out  his  Straffhrd 
without  anj  reference  to  Mr.  BrowniDg*8y  though 
the  latter  had  been  published  six  years  before.  If 
this  apparent  ignorance  were  also  real,  it  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  slow  progress  of  Mr. 
Brownixig's  reputatioo. 
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ready,  or  startles  y)ng -oherished  feel- 
ings by  a  divergence  from  it  We  know 
the^  great  scenes  of  Strafford's  life — ^how 
he  wrote  to  Laud  and  Charles  (neither 
writer,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  util- 
ized the  "thorough"  correspondence 
with  the  former  as  he  might  have  done), 
— what  he  spoke  at  his  trial ;  and  the 
dramatist  is  therefgre  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  telling  a  twice-told  tale,  or,  if  he  seeks 
to  escape  that  difSculty  by  fixing  on  an 
episode  in  his  life,  of  giving  a  factitious 
importance  to  what  is  in  itself  subordi- 
nate. History  must  absolutely,  or  rela- 
tively,* be  remote  enough  to  have  lost 
somewhat  of  the  precision  of  its  outline 
before  it  can  safely  be  taken  by  any  but 
a  poet  of  the  Mghest  oi-der — even  if  by 
him — as  the  sub3ect7matter  of  a  drama. 
In  proportion  to  the  greater  fulness  with 
which  we  know  the  history  of  the  last 
three  centuries  in  all  their  details  is  the 
difficulty  of  so  treating  them.  The  Rev- 
olution of  1688  would  be  a  far  more 
difficult  subject  for  a  dramatic  writer  of 
our  own  time  than  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
were  for  Shakespeare 

Paracelsus  stands  on  a  very  differ- 
ent footing,  and  is  a  singularly  happy  re- 
sult, at  once  of  close  research  into  the 
life  of  a  comparatively  unknown  thinker, 
and  of  the  jpower,  out  of  a  few  scattered 
hints,  to  exhibit  at  least  an  ideally  true 
portrait  of  the  man.  -  A  byword,  hither- 
to, for  the  worst  forms  of  charlatanry, 
so  that  his  very  name,  Bombastus,  has 
been  stamped  on  the  inflated  language  of 
impostors  and  braggadocios — just  keep- 
ing his  place  in  biographical  dictionaries 
as  having  introduced  the  medicinal  use 
of  antimony  and  calomel  and  laudanum, 
be  becomes,  in  Mr.  Browning's  hands, 
the  type  of  genius,  with  its  high  hopes 
and  ambitions  struggling  upwards,  and 
its  love  of  fame,  power,  enjoyment  di'ag- 
ging  it  downwards ;  oscillating  this  way 
and  that;  turning  to  the  memory  of 
friendship  with  pm-er  and  simpler  souls, 
sympathizing  with  the  power  to  enjoy 
which  he  himself  has  lost.  In  many  re- 
spects, of  course,  the  dramatic  develop- 
ment of  such  a  character  reminds  us  of 
the  opening  scenes  of  Faust;  and  it 
is  hard  to  think  that  Mr.  Browning 
would  have  written  as  he  did  but  for  the 
influence  of  the  marvellous  and,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  quickening  and  generative 


power  of  that  poem.  In  Mr.  Browning's 
drama,  however,  there  is  a  special  feat- 
ure, and  one  of  great  beauty.  The  love 
of  knowledge  in  Paracdsus  is  con- 
trasted, not  as  in  Faust  with  the 
mocking  demon  of  sensuality  and  skep- 
ticism, and  the  simple,  child-like  in- 
nocence of  Margaret,  but,  as  in  the 
character  of  Aprile,  with  a  soul  loving 
art  and  beauty  for  their  own  sakes,  rest- 
ing in  them  as  ends  with  a  passionate 
and  intense  delight.  We  know  of  no 
portraiture,  in  the  whole  range  of  Mr. 
Browning's  poetry,  more  unique  and 
original  than  this,  and  it  is  drawn  not 
only,  as  are  all  his  characters,  with  a 
Shakespearian  power,  but  with  a  wonder- 
ful tenderness  and  beauty. 

[to  M  OOHTIKinED.] 


Macmillan's  Magftslne. 

A  VISIT  TO  UPPER  EGYPT  IN  THE  HOT 

SEASON. 

Br  WILLIAM  OIFFORD  PALOBATB. 

A  WHOLE  preface  of  delays,  unavoid- 
able in  any  part  of  the  Eastern  East, 
most  unavoidable  in  Egypt,  is  at  last 
exhausted,  and  I  am  on  board  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt's  Nile 
steamer,  the  Sey^yideeyah,  with  — 
Beg  for  companion.  He  is  commis- 
sioner for  the  Egyptian,  I  for  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  Governments  ;  we  are 
on  our  way  to  examine  the  complaints 
brought  by  a  Gerent  of  the  Powers 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  agcdnst 
an  official  of  the  former  rule.  Of  the 
voyage  I  must  say  nothing  for  want 
of  space,  till  such  time  as  our  steam  was 
let  off  under  the  walls  of  Luxor. 

Spite  of  business,  spite  of  Khamseen 
winds,  and  a  more  than  Indian  heat,  we 
managed  during  the  days  we  passed  here 
to  visit  all  the  widespread  wonders  of 
this  most  ancient  capital  In  some  re- 
spects it  fell  short  of,  in  others  much 
exceeded,  my  expectations.  To  give  a 
clearer  view  of  so  extenisive  a  field, 
let  me  put  in  one  visits  made  at  dif* 
ferent  times,  and  group  inteiTupted  frag^ 
ments  into  a  united  whole. 

Anchored  close  under  a  sandy  bank  ot 
nearly  thirty  feet  high,  nothing  of  Luxor 
and  the  east  was  visible  to  us  firom  the 
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deck  of  oar  steamer  where  she  lay.  To 
the  west  the  view  was  indeed  open; 
fields  and  plain  for  some  miles,  with 
the  lofty  rock  of  Kornah,  whence  the 
name  of  a  large  village  close  under- 
neath, towering  beyond ;  but  the  ruins 
themselves  were  shut  out  from  sight  by 
the  low  water  level. 

We  scrambled  up  the  eastern  bank  as 
best  we  might  Landing  places  in  the 
European  sense  of  the  tenn  are  unknown 
in  Egypt,  save  where  the  Viceroy  him- 
self occasionally  disembarks.  Thebes  is 
hai'dly  likely  to  attract  him ;  there  are 
no  factories  or  Frankfort  money-lenders 
here.  Once  arrived  at  the  top,  Luxor, 
with  Its  monuments,  stood  before  us, 
only  a  few  yards  distant  Their  castle- 
like appearance  has  given  the  place  its 
Arab  name  of  El-Aksor,  or  "  the  Castles," 
abbreviated  into  Luxor  by  European  pro- 
nunciation. 

A  huge  temple — for  such  it  seems  to 
have  been — has  left  a  series  of  ruins  to 
form  a  kind  of  backbone  to  half  the 
modern  hovel-built  village,  much  as  the 
skeleton  of  an  elephant  might  be  over- 
cinisted  with  anthills.  Kight  opposite 
where  we  had  landed,  were^some  four- 
teen immense  columns,  with  huge  um- 
brella-like capitals,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  an  architrave  of  proportionate  blocks 
of  stone  ;  half  buried  in  sand,  these  pil- 
lars ai-e  still  about  thirty  feet  high  ;  mud 
cottages  of  the  modern  "lesser  man" 
nestle  between  their  shafts.  The  capitals 
still  bear  traces  of  painting ;  the  shafts 
are  smooth,  and  of  that  rich  yellow- 
tinted  stone  which  harmonizes  so  well 
with  Egyptian  light  and  sky.  Further 
on  to  the  south  are  four  ranges,  more  or 
less  shivered,  of  smaller  but  more  grace- 
ful pillars  ;  they  belong  to  that  early 
style  in  which  alone,  amid  the  mon- 
uments of  Egypt,  the  mind  is  gratified 
by  an  idea  of  beauty.  The  entablature 
of  each  column  is  nearly  square ;  below 
this  is  a  lotus-biid  capital  inverted,  then 
a  smooth  shaft;  further  down  a  ribbed 
undershaft,  resembling  •many  stems  coa- 
lesced into  one.  Here,  too,  the  mud 
walls  of  modem  denizens  have  ^lled 
up  most  of  the  intervening  spaces.  Still 
further  to  the  south  are  the  remains  of 
large  chambers,  with  walls  of  Cyclopean 
architecture,  seemingly  only  a  sanctuary 
and  inner  apartments,  perhaps  for  the 


priests ;  above,  and  ^imong  these,  stands 
a  straggling  brick  house,  once  tenanted 
by  a  French  Vice-consul,  now  the  resi- 
dence of  Lady  Duff-Gordon.  Its  court- 
yard is  full  of  statues  collected  and  brought 
hither;  some,  in  hard  granite,  rose  or 
black,  are  remarkable  for  the  polish  of 
their  execution  —  dog  and  cat-headed 
figures,  or  sleepy  hupian  forms.  It  is 
a  pity  that  they  are  not  conveyed  to  the 
museum  for  which  they  have  been  long 
destined. 

Returning  to  the  north,  a  space  equal 
about  to  that  which  we  have  just  trav- 
ersed is  crowded  with  small  peasant 
buildings,  mounds  of  decomposed  brick, 
a  mosque,'  an  Arab  school,  and  other  like 
constructions,  all  containing,  and  in  great 
measure  concealing,  stone  walls,  pillars, 
hieroglyphics,  and  ev^n  entire  rooms  be- 
longing to  the  old  building.  To  make 
out  fully  and  understand  its  plan,  half  a 
village  would  have  to  be  cleared  away. 
But  on  an  open  piece  of  ground  in  front 
rise  the  two  thick  and  slanting  piles  of 
masonry  that  form  the  PropylaBum  ;  the 
main  entrance  lies  between  them.  At  a 
little  distance  is  the  one  remaining  dec- 
orative obelisk;  the  other  adorns  the 
"  Place  de  Concorde  "  at  Paris.  Right 
before  the  Propylaeum  three  gigantic 
statues,  breast-deep  in  sand  ^nd  village 
dust,  with  faces  brutally  mutilated,  still 
keep  watch  ;  their  fourth  brother  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Such  are  the  principal  ruins  of  Luxor, 
in  proportion  and  style  one  of  the  most 
favorable  specimens  left  us  by  old  Egypt 
But  it  is  also  one  of  those  in  most  immi- 
nent danger  of  total  destruction,  for  the 
Nile,  whose  strange  vagaries  are  here  ab- 
solutely uncontrolled,  is  daily  and  hourly 
eating  away  the  eastern  bank,  on  which 
it  stands.  Its  date  and  history  are  well 
known ;  they  reach  back  to  the  fiided 
glories,  if  glories,  of  the  past  But 
even  now  its  colonnades,  its  massive 
walls,  its  pyramidical  Propylseum  and 
lonely  obelisk,  standing  out  all  black 
above  the  Nile  shore  against  the  shining 
morning  sky,  or  reddened  into  fire  by 
the  western  sun,  have  a  strange  dead 
beauty,  belonging  not  to  other  ages  only, 
but  almost  to  another  world. 

From  Luxor  to  Karnak  our  cavalcade 
— for  we  are  all  on  horseback,  leaving 
donkeys  to  Cofts,  effendis,  and  travellers 
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— ^leads  a  short  mile  northwardd  through 
fields  and  stunted  vegetation,  for  the 
ground  is  too  high  to  be  fully  reached 
by  the  vivifying  waters  of  the  Nile, 
that  only  life  of.  Egypt  Now  we  are 
close  under  the  most  colossal  structures 
of  man's  world,  the  Eyramids  themselves 
scarcely  excepted.  Let  us  approach  them 
in  succession.  First  to  the  south,  and 
leaving  just  on  one  side  the  hovels  of 
the  modem  half  Bedouin  village,  we 
traverse  a  thick-set  avenue  of  Sphinxes ; 
each  holds  a  small  human  figure  between 
mutilated  fore-paws;  monster  and  man 
are  all  alike  decapitated.  Passing  thesei 
we  come  on  the  southern  portal,  a  struc- 
ture full  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  be- 
longing to  the  tasteless  reigns  of  the 
Ptolemies,  when  all  idea  of  beauty  and 
effect  had  long  since  been  lost,  and  that 
of  size  alone  remained.  Like  most  build- 
ings, early  or  late,  it  is  covered  with 
huge  insculptured  figures  of  kings  and 
gods,  gods  and  kings,  besides  smaller 
hieroglyphics  ad  infinitum  ;  every  face 
has  been  carefully  erased.  Of  the  outer 
wall,  connecting  this  gate  with  the  others, 
little  is  left ;  but  what  still  remains  con- 
sists of  huge  stone  blocks,  without 
clamps,  cement,  or  other  adjunct  of 
stability  than  their  own  weight. 

At  some  distance  further  on,  and 
within  what  once  was  an  inclosure, 
stands  the  first  temple,  its  courts  and 
chambers  on  the  one  unvarying  plan, 
common  to  all  such  structures  in  un- 
inventive  Egypt ;  its  sculptures  indicate 
various  gods,  kings  too,  among  whom 
the  ever-recurring  Rameses,  First,  Sec- 
ond, or  Third,  is  conspicuous ;  by  good 
fortune,  one  of  Rameses  II. 's  best  bas- 
relief  portraits,  a  delicate  feminine-seem- 
ing face,  has  remained  unscathed.  The 
style  of  building,  earlier  in  date  than  the 
portal,  iff  massive,  but  not  graceful. 

But  the  wonder  of  Karnak  is  the  so- 
called  Palace-^it  may  have  been  as  well 
a  tribunal  hall,  or  some  kind  of  forum 
— next  beyond.  The  entrance,  looking 
west,  is  between  gigantic  wedge-shaped 
walls  of  solid  masonry,  each  even  now, 
when  half-buried  in  Nile  deposit,  some 
forty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  ground  level. 
Their  thickness  is  truly  enormous;  on 
one  side  of  the  inner  entrance  the  savafis 
of  the  French  republican  armies  have 
carved,  high  up,  names,  dates,  and  as- 


tronomical observations;  a  slight  intel- 
lectual scratch  on  the  old  features  of 
brute  strength.  Hence  we  come  on  a 
vast  open  court,  traversed  by  a  double 
range  of  proportionate  columns,  most 
broken  ;  shivered  statues,  granite  hewn, 
guard  the  second  gate,  whence  we  enter 
the  wondrous  hall,  a  forest  of  huge  pil- 
lars, for  an  apfu-oximate  idea  of  which  I 
must  refer  to  pictures,  photographs,  and, 
but  in  second  rank,  ex-profeaao  descrip- 
tions ;  yet,  after  all,  it  must  be  seen  to  be 
rightly  understood.  Once  this  hall  was 
roofed  in,  and  several  of  its  stone  rafters 
still  lie  athwart,  connecting  the  cumbrous 
capitals;  the  centre  and  wider  passage 
boasted  a  second  or  upper  story,  and 
must  have  attained  full  a  hundred  feet 
in  height,  fix)m  floor  to  floor.  WaUs 
and  pillars  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
and  figures,  some  of  tolerably  good  detail ; 
but  their  general  effect  is  detrimental, 
because  without  order  or  arrangement. 
Each  succeeding,  monarch  or  high  priest 
cut  his  emblem  or  likeness,  his  dog  or 
hawk-headed  god,  as  fancy  took  him; 
some  even  carved  theirs  over  the  work 
of  their  predecessors,  like  ill-bred  travel- 
lers, scratching  names  and  common- 
places on  an  edifice,  or  advertising 
placards,  over-plastering  each  other  on 
a  wall.  Every  outline,  every  stone, 
every  sculpture  bears  witness  to  huge 
despotic  power,  superstition,  and  bad 
taste.  The  one  redeeming  feature  is 
the  idea  of  strength — never,  perhaps, 
carried  further  by  Yuan — and  of  itis  ac- 
companying quality,  abidance. 

Beyond  the  hall,  and  continuous  with 
the  great  central  avenue,  which  traverses 
it  from  west  to  east,  we  came  on  a  chaos 
of  ruins,  tumbled  blocks,  and  fragments 
of  statues,  from  amid  which  emerge, 
fresh  and  unpright  as  on  their  first  day, 
two  noble  granite  obelisks ;  the  loftier, 
indeed  the  loftiest  monolith  in  the  world, 
measures,  base  and  all,  some  ninety  feet 
in  height  A  strange  contrast,  close  by 
its  foot,  lies  the  wreck  of  a  colossal  eflElgy 
of  similar  matei!ial ;  its  destruction,  a 
work  of  labor  and  time,  was  doubtless 
occasioned  by  its  human  form.  These, 
and  their  duplicates  now  gone — for  obe- 
lisks and  everything  else  in  the  Palace 
seem  to  have  been  symmetrically  double 
— ^formed  the  centre-piece  of  the  great 
edifice.    Follows  to  the  east  a  waste  of 
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walls  and  columns;  among  tbem,  and 
better  preserved  than  the  rest,  is  a  small 
nor  inelegant  temple,  once  desecrated 
into  a  Coftic  church,  and  where  uncouth 
saints  are  daubed  over,  and  half  conceal 
uncouth  gods;  further  on  stand  some 
pseudo-caryatid  pillars :  such  are  not  un- 
common in  Egyptian  architecture.  Last 
and  alone,  for  the  side-walls  have  fallen 
into  heaps,  a  gigantic  gate,  the  eastern, 
marks  the  outer  circuit ;  through  and  pn 
either  side  of  its  span,  glitters  on  a  fair 
extent  of  fields  and  villages,  tall  palms 
and  tufted  acacias ;  and  far  off  the  jagged 
mountain  range  that  hides  from  view 
Koseyr  and  the  Red  sea.  Three  al- 
most similar  peaks,  in  close  conjunc- 
tion, merited  of  old  a  dedication  to  the 
Egyptian  Trinity,  or  quasi-Trinity,  in 
whose  honor  it  still  retains  the  name 
of  Thot. 

Within  the  ruins  of  Kamak  are  many 
objects  of  great,  but  of  antiquarian,  rather 
than  of  artistic,  interest.  Yet,  even  this 
latter  is  claimed  by  the  portrait,  for  such 
it  is,  of  Cleopatra ;  her  full-Upped  volup- 
tuous face  may  be  seen  any  day  repro- 
duced among  the  famous  dancing-girls 
and  prostitutes  of  Upper  Egypt.  Around 
one  of  the  inner  courts  also  bas-relief 
sculpture  images,  not  unsuccessfully, 
fruits,  flowers,  plants,  birds,  and  beasts. 
Amid  these  last,  a  bull  with  three  horns, 
doubtless  a  very  sacred  personage  in  his 
day,  makes  a  conspicuous  fiOTre.  But, 
after  all,  the  great  wonder  of  Kamak  is 
Karnak  itself,  taken  as  a  whole.  Rightly 
to  appreciate  it  one  should  climb— I  did 
so — on  one  of  its  lofty  though  ruinous 
walls,  and  look  down  and  around  on  its 
wilderness  of  columns,  standing,  leaning, 
or  prostrate,  on  its  shattered  masonry  in 
huge  riven  masses,  its  dark  vault8,*lofty 
gates,  and  Propyljca,  its  still  towering 
obelisks,  and  vast  extent  of  ruin.  The 
sight  reminded  me  most  of  some  views 
of  old  Yucatan ;  only  this  is  on  a  larger 
scale.  Egyptian  antiquity  differs,  too, 
from  Mexican  in  the  total  absence  of 
vegetation,  whether  independent  or  par- 
asitic, among  its  stones ;  no  creepers,  no 
ivy,  not  so  much  as  a'  moss  or  lichen, 
stains  dry  bones  of  the  dead  past. 

We  will  now  return  to  Luxor  and  the 
steamer,  take  the  jolly  boat,  and  cross 
the  river.  Long  before  we  reach  the 
western  bank,  our  boat  sticks  fast  in 


the  mud,  and  the  soldier-sailor  crew 
have  to  carry  us  on  shore  as  best  they 
may ;  we  reach  thus  a  low  shelving 
beach,  lately  left  dry  by  the  diminished 
stream,  and  planted  with  melons.  We 
mount  our  horses,  cross  what  is  at  high- 
Nile  a  large  island,  and  redescend  to 
traverse  the  waterless  bed  of  a  second 
branch  of  the  river.  Here  a  large  bull 
buffalo  charges  our  party  full  tilt ;  then 
bounds  away,  tossing  his  ugly  head,  as 
my  negro  gallops  fiercely  against  him, 
and  gives  him  the  contents  of  a  double- 
barrelled  fowling-piece,  only  loaded,  I 
regret  to  say,  with  small  shot.  Half 
an  hour's  ride  more  to  the  northwest, 
through  rich  fiefds,  mostly  unreaped 
for  want  of  hands — the  Viceroy  best 
kn4ws  where  they  are — and  we  reach 
a  grove  of  ithel,  my  old  Arab  friend,  but 
here  called  athel.  Through  its  feathery 
branches  we  descry  the  fa<;ade  of  the 
Temple  of  Komah,  so  called  from  the 
neighboring  village,  itself  named  ^fter 
the  mountain  under  which  it  stands. 
Komah  means  "horn,"  a  word  ex- 
pressive of  the.  bold  and  precipitous 
character  of  the  mountain  itself.  The 
temple  resembles  in  style  that  of  Luxor, 
but  surpasses  it  in  elegance  of  proportion, 
with  something  of  Doric  simplicity ;  it 
seemed  to  me  the  most  favorable  speci- 
men left  us  by  the  builders  of  ancient 
Egypt  It  belongs  to  the  earlier  dy- 
nasties. 

We  could  now  see  far  off  in  the  plain 
on  our  left,  and  against  the  yellow  moun- 
tain side,  the  dark  outlines  of  Medinat- 
Haboo,  of  the  Ramesreum,  of  Deyr  and 
its  vaults,  and  the  great  twin  statues  of 
Greek-named  Memnon.  But  behind  the 
mountain  of  Komah,  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  or  rather  more,  lie  the  fa- 
mous "  Abwiib-el-Molook  "  —  literally, 
"  Gates  of  the  Kings/'  and,  in  fact,  their 
tombs.  Now,  in  the  buming  April  of 
Upper  Egypt,  it  was  a  point  of  some 
importance  for  us  to  visit  this  spot,  the 
most  distant  of  all,  and  to  return  thence 
before  noon-day,  the  more  so  that  the 
road  thither  lies  amid  bare  rocks,  which 
reflect  the  sun*s  rays  like  a  reverberating 
fumace.  Reniounting— for  I  had  alighted 
to  sketch  the  temple,  and  my  compaliions 
to  rest — wo  turned  our  horses'  heads  tow- 
ards the  western  mountain,  and  soon  en- 
tered on  the  winding  gorge. 
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This  valley,  or  rather  cleft,  is  indeed 
natural  in  the  msuD,  bat  art  has  done 
much  to  render  it  what  it  now  is ;  pro- 
jecting rocks  have  been  cat  away,  the 
slope  has  been  levelled,  and  in  some 
places  the  entire  face  of  the  moontain 
shaved  off — partly,  it  would  seem,  for 
appearance  sake,  partly  to  widen  the 
pas3age.  This  was  of  old  time  a  fashion- 
able promeuade  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  capital,  a  favorite  loange  or 
drive  when  some  anniversary  took  them 
to  visit  the  cemetery,  or  when  their  own 
innate  and  superstitious  gloom  made  the 
tombs  their  customary  resort.  Now  soli- 
tude, and  lifelessness,  silence,  and  the 
bare  sterility  of  ages,  better  give  the 
gi*andeur  of  death,  familiarized  into  little- 
ness by  the  obtrusive  paraphernalia  of 
the  proto  -  Egyptian  habits.  Disguised 
by  the  flower-chaplet  of  the  Greek,  re- 
moved from  sight  by  the  funeral  pyre  of 
the  Hindoo,  the  idea  of  death  stands 
forth  hideously  prominent  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  pet  object  of  their  con- 
templation; in  gaudy  and  repulsive  evi- 
dence. But  did  not  also  the  ascetidsm 
of  Christianity,  oorner-stoned  as  it  is 
on  a  death's  head,  originate  among  the 
Egyptian  Antonies  and  Macarius,  of  the 
"Bitter  Lakes,"  and  the  salt  desert  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Cairo  t 

These  reflections  were  not,  however, 
mine,  at  least  in  subjective  apprehension, 
at  the  time  of  our  then  ride  up  the  val- 
ley. On  the  contrary,  a  bright  sun,  a 
keen  morning  air,  horseback,  and  the 
consciousness  of  being  once  more  in  the 
"  khala,"  or  free  desert,  encouraged  a 
more  cheerful  and  healthful  train  of 
thought,  of  Arab,  not  of  Egyptian  vein. 
All  I  could  have  desired — and  I  did  de- 
sire it  much  more  than  the  visit  to  any 
Ramesseum  or  king's  tomb— was  to  fol- 
low on  the  mountsun  passes  through  to 
the  open  space  beyond,  where  four  days 
tracked  westerly  conduct  to  the  Great 
Oasis,  seldom  visited,  and  itself  the  por- 
tal to  further  and  still  less  explored  re- 
gions, Darfoor  and  Central  Africa.  The 
route  is,  I  am  assured,  safe  from  any  dan- 
ger imless  what  tropical  Nature  herself 
occasions  to  the  African  traveller — the 
scarcity  of  water  hereabouts  ridding  the 
wayiarer  from  the  apprehension  of  Bed- 
ouins, while  the  black  races  further  on, 
if  unprovoked  into  hostility,  are  of  all 


uncivilized  men  the  least  unfriendly  to 
the  stranger. 

But  for  this,  leisure  and  means  were 
not,  and,  alas  i  still  are  not,  mine ;  so, 
leaving  the  open  road  aside,  we  contin-> 
ued  to  thread  the  rock  of  ''  Abwab-el« 
Molook,"  to  where  it  terminates  in  a 
mountain-hewn  culde-aac,  the  cemetery 
itself.  Piles  of  rubbish,  the  tokens  of 
recent  excavation,  and  the  degradations 
of  time,  have  rendered  the  original  rock- 
disposition  of  the  space  round  which  the 
tombs  are  hewn  but  half  discernible.  It 
is  a  wide  amphitheatre,  formed  by  a  de- 
pression in  the  mountain,  partly  natural, 
partly  artificial.  One  after  another  small 
square  entrances  appear  in  the  rock; 
each  leads  down  to  inner  chambers  hewn 
out  to  a  great  distance,  where  the  dead 
once  reposed— once :  for  Persian  con- 
queror, Greek  colonist,  Coftic  bigot,  Arab 
mnatic  or  spoiler,  and  European  antiqua- 
rian, have  left  but  few  undisturbed  ten- 
ants— a  sad  result  of  so  much  pains  to 
remain  in  hidden  quiet 

The  tomb  of  Ramesus  II.  is  a  &ir 
sample  of  what  one  meets  with,  more  or"* 
less,  in  all  the  rest  A  square-hewn  pas- 
sage of  ten  or  twelve  feet  each  way,  grad- 
ually descending  into  the  mountain  ;  on 
either  side  small  apartments  communi- 
cating with  the  central  gallery ;  then  a 
large  hall,  or  divan,  supported  on  pillars ; 
after  this  a  second  and  more  rapid  de- 
scent, another  hall,  more  apartments,  and 
passages,  blocked  up  at  the  further  end. 
The  walls  are  everywhere  painted  with 
emblems,  and  in  them  consists  the  chief 
interest  in  the  place.  These  paintings 
have,  with  scarce  an  exception,  reference 
to  one  of  three  things — namely,  either  . 
the  land  of  Egypt  itself,  its  river  and 
produce ;  or  the  Divine  protection  af- 
forded to  its  kings  and  rulers  ;  or  to  the 
state  of  souls  after  death.  These  three 
topics  are  handled  in  illustrations  which 
bear  in  every  line,  every  shape,  the  im- 
press of  those  corresponding  principles — 
serfdom,  divine  right,  and  superstition. 
The  cowed  attitudes  of  the  laborers,  their 
groupage  in  bands,  each  presided  over 
by  an  official  twice  the  ordinary  human 
size  —  as  in  some  mediaeval  paintings 
— their  very  uniformity  of  dress  and 
feature,  all  indicate,  if  not  slavery,  at 
least  forced  labor  and  serfish  dependenca 
Meanwhile  the  kings,  huge  in  stature  and 
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portrayed  in  the  most  gorgeous  colors, 
are  never  without  some  equally  gay  and 
monstrous  divinity  at  their  side ;  while  a 
caressing  attitude,  and  an  outstretched 
hand,  imply  patronage,  while  yet  admit- 
ting a  certain  fraternity  of  relation  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  god.  Louis 
XIY.  or  James  I.  might  have  directed 
the  artist  of  such  groups,  and  perhaps  re- 
warded. 

But  the  most  frequent  topic  here  is 
"  that  undiscovered  country  " — no  un- 
discovered country,  however,  to  Egyp- 
tian imagination.  The  God  of  Justice 
presides,  the  soul  i^  presented,  weighed 
in  scales  which  Michael  borrowed  m  after 
times ;  then  received  into  Elysian  seats 
and  divine  society,  or  transfoimed  into  a 
swine,  and  handed  over  to  tormentors,  or- 
thodox devils  with  hooks  and  crooks,  and 
ministers  of  the  wrath  to  come.  Even 
the  descent  of  the  corpse  into  the  tomb, 
painted  along  the  sides  of  the  very  gal- 
lery by  which  it  actually  passed,  is 
opposed  by  black  serpents  and  wicked 
things ;  death-bed  terrors  anticipative  of 
a  final,  though  for  a  king,  doubtless  a 
favorable  judgment.  Further  analogies 
with  the  dogmatic  accessories  of  Chris- 
tianity are  readily  traceable;  nor  is  it, 
perhaps,  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the 
conventional  sign  of  divine  and  regal 
power — the  two  are  synonymous  in  the 
Egyptian  as  in  the  Stuart  school  —  is 
everywhere  a  cross. 

The  colors  are  generally  fresh,  and  in 
their  shades  and  combinations  alone  does 
good  taste  find  a  refuge.  In  these  tombs, 
and  among  other  relics  of  old  Thebes,  I 
saw  the  traces  of  those  famous  mutila- 
tions which  have  occasioned  so  violent 
an  outcry  against  the  Prussian  Professor 
Lepsius  and  his  associates.  An  unjust 
outcry,  for  the  occasional  removal  of  a 
piece  of  painting  or  sculpture  for  transfer 
to  the  Berlin  Museum  is  a  proceeding 
blamed  by  no  nation  where  their  own 
museums  or  professors  are  concerned. 
And  if,  in  course  of  the  removal,  more 
damage  has  chanced  than  might  seem  in 
exact  proportion  with  the  object  attained, 
we  in  particular  should  not  forget  to  look 
at  home,  and  at  the  Elgin  marbles.  The 
forgery  of  new  hieroglyphics  and  inscrip- 
tions is  a  much  more  serious  charge,  and 
one  from  which  the  Doctor  has  never,  I 
fear,  obtained  a  satisfactory  acquittal 


Emerging  from  sepulchral  gloom  into 
the  universal  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun 
on  white  rocks,  we  rode  back  by  the 
way  on  which  we  had  come,  and  then 
turning  to  the  right  kept  under  the  im- 
mediate slope  of  the  mountain,  between 
it  and  the  Nile  plain,  passed  the  hovels 
of  modem  Kornah,  and  countless  exca- 
vations in  the  rocks  above,  till  we 
reached  the  Ramesseum  where  it  stands 
near  the  difi^  and  with  about  two  miles 
of  level  between  it  and  the  river.  Luxor 
is  almost  exactly  opposite,  on  the  east ; 
and  the  two  seated  colossi,  well  known 
to  fame  and  photographists  are  on  a  line 
between. 

This  RamessBum,  or  rather  what  re- 
mains of  it— ^for  it  is  a  mere  fragment — is 
a  temple  commemorative,  it  would  seem, 
of  great  victories  achieved  by  Egyptian 
arms  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  It  faces 
the  east,  and  is  still  guarded  by  its 
solid  and  slanting  PropylsBum,  much  of 
which  is  fallen  into  mountain  heaps, 
but  mor6  is  yet  standing.  Westward 
some  fifty  yards  begins  the  temple,  its 
portico  supported  on  pillars  of  Egyptian 
ungracefulness,  thei»  bad  taste  yet 
further  enhanced  by  heavy  caryatides 
stuck  on,  so  to  speak,  to  their  outer 
side.  On  the  wall  of  the  portico  is 
scratched,  I  cannot  say  sculptured,  Ram- 
eses  himself,  colossal  in  a  colossal  war- 
chariot,  a  colossal  bow  in  his  hand ;  be- 
fore him,  figure  over  figure  in  a  defiance 
•of  perspective  that  a  Chmese  might  envy, 
are  his  .victorious  troops  and  their  con- 
quered enemies,  the  latter  tumbled  heels 
over  heads,  some  into  wliat  is  meant  to 
represent  water,  some  under  the  horses' 
hoofs.  On  either  side  chariots  are  the 
order  of  the  day ;  one  only  Syrian  figure 
is  mounted  on  horseback.  The  temple 
stands  just  beyond;  its  sculptures  are 
a  shade  better  than  those  of  the  portico : 
one  elaborate  bas-reliei^  in  which  a  god 
feeds  liameses  from  the  tree  of  immortal* 
ity,  displays  a  design  and  execution  wor- 
thy a  better  idea.  All  the  numerous  por- 
traits of  Rameses  give  the  same  hand- 
some and  beardless  youth,  with  features 
almost  feminine,  and  much  more  delicate 
than  the  average  Egyptian  cast,  whether 
old  or  modern.  I  have  indeed  often  seen 
analogous  faces  among  the  Berbers — that 
curious  race,  now  denizens  of  the  Nile 
valley  between  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia 
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Proper,  dissimilar  both  from  Cofl  and 
from  negro  in  lineaments  as  in  charac- 
tcr ;  men  of  some  stamp,  harsh  and  proud, 
narrow-minded  but  firm,  disagreeable 
customers  to  my  mind,  but  from  whom 
rulers  might  spring — rulers  at  least  of 
whom  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  may  af- 
ford the  lowest,  as  a  Ramesis  or  a  Sesos- 
tris  the  highest  type  ;  barren  kings,  good 
for  conquerors  and  taskmasters,  useless  to 
all  else.  Right  in  front  of  the  temple, 
amid  fragments  of  its  lesser  black-porphy- 
ry brethren,  lies  the  wreck  of  that  unpar- 
alleled granite  colossus,  once  Rameses, 
now  a  wellnigh  shapeless  mass.  I  meas- 
ured its  mutilated  toes ;  they  were  five 
feet  and  a  half  across ;  judge,  then,  of 
the  entire  statue ;  and  this,  throne  and 
all,  of  one  sole  block,  polished  too.  How 
the  man  who  caused  it  to  be  put  up 
in  his  honor  lived  long  enough  to  have 
this  monster  effigy  of  his  hewn  out  of  the 
iron  quarries  of  Assouan,  brought  hither, 
carved,  perfectioned,  furbished,  and  set 
up,  is  a  strange  problem.  Scarce  less  a 
problem  is  it  who  can  have  thrown  it 
down,  who  broken  it  up;  a  thousand 
steam  sledgehammers  would  seem  insuf- 
ficient to  the  task.  Thus  it  lies,  retaining 
just  shape  enough  to  show  what  it  was, 
and,  where  man's  spite  has  spared  it, 
perfect  in  finish  as  thousands  of  years 
ago  ;  the  ground  far  away  is  strewn  with 
its  boulder  fragments. 

We  sat  under  the  black  shadows  of 
the  portico  —  Egyptian  shadows,  like 
Egyptian  nights,  are  very  dark,  possibly 
irom  the  density  of  the  valley  atmosphere, 
])erpetually  saturated  with  Nile  exhala- 
tions— and  made  our  noon-day  meal, 
Arab  fashion.  I  leave  my  companions 
to  talk  or  sleep,  and  roam  for  two  good 
hours  of  intense  sun  among  the  ruins, 
sketching  and  earning  melancholy 
thoughts  and  a  bad  headache.  At  last 
day  declines  westward,  and  we  remount 
to  visit  the  remaining  great  group  of 
ruins,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Medinat- 
Haboo." 

This  lies  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Ramesseum  southwards,  but  almost  hid- 
den from  view  by  ugly  black  masses  of 
earth  and  mouldering  brick,  belonging  to 
the  modern  village,  itself  now  mere  ruins, 
ever  since  Mohammed- Alee  destroyed  it 
and  scattered  its  robber  inhabitants.  A 
long  curved  ridge  in  the  plain  further 
N*w  Sbbies — You  v.,  No.  8. 


down  towards  the  river  marks  the  site  of 
the  ancient  hippodrome;  it  has  never 
been  cleai*ed  out. 

"  Palace  of  the  Ptolemies ;"  at  least, 
often  so  called ;  but,  in  fact,  Medinat- 
Haboo  owes  to  the  Ptolemies  only  some 
paltry  additions — ^a  miserable  Propylseum 
and  entrance,  with  some  colonnades  and 
chambers,  where  the  heaviness  of  old 
Egyptian  architecture  is  combined  with 
the  meanness  of  a  sham ;  Regent's  Park, 
though  of  an  earlier  date,  and  on  Egyp- 
tian, not  on  Greek  model.  And  here,  no 
less  than  there,  imitation  gives  the  weak- 
ness, not  the  success,  of  what  it  would 
represent  Follow  old  Cyclopean  courts, 
chambers,  pillars,  and  statues ;  everything 
of  exaggerated  solidity,  and  affording 
much  for  amazement,  little  for  admira- 
tion. The  sculptures  engi'aved  on  the 
walls  are  especially  curious.  Among 
these  a  lion-  hunt  reminds  one  of  similar 
representations  at  Nineveh  5  the  lions  are 
very  fierce,  and  the  Nimrodian  monarch 
transfixes  them  with  arrows  at  the  un- 
sportsmanlike distance  of  a  yard  or  so ; 
then  comes  a  complicated  sea-fight,  in 
which  the  ships  are  the  only  intelligible 
indication  that  the  affi^ir  is  not  on  dry 
land.  Much  more  remains  to  be  dug  out 
at  Medinat-Haboo,  and  will  probably  so 
remain  under  the  unintelligent  system  of 
its  present  selfish  rulers,  and  the  jealous 
monopoly  of  directors,  such  as  Mariette 
Beg  and  his  fellows. 

Last  we  visited  the  double  statue  of 
Rameses,  miscalled  Memnon ;  they  be- 
long to  the  great  central  avenue  which 
once  traversed  the  capital  from  Luxor  to 
the  Ramesseum,  due  east  to  due  west. 
Kamak  must  have  formed  the  north- 
eastern angle,  and  the  Medinat-Haboo 
the  northwestern ;  a  diagonal  line  con- 
necting them  would  pass  by  the  double 
colossus,  which  seems  to  have  occupied 
the  central  point  of  the  city.  At  the 
northwestern  angle  the  Temple  of  Komah 
marks  where  the  road  to  the  royal  ceme- 
tery quitted  the  city  and  entered  the 
mountains. 

Luxor,  Kamak,  Kornah,  Ramesseum, 
Medinat-Haboo,  and  the  intervening  ru- 
ins, all  belong  to  the  one  and  the  same 
huge  city,  the  Thebes  of  Egypt.  Within 
historical  memory  the  site'  was  yet  one, 
not  divided  as  now ;  for  the  I^le,  instead 
of  flowing  west  of  Luxor  and  Kainak, 
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thns  separating  one  half  of  ancient  Thehes 
from  the  other,  followed  a  much  more 
easterly  coarse  under  the  mountains  on 
the  Red  Sea  side,  leaving  the  Libyan 
plain  wide  and  unbroken.  Indeed  it  is 
s^d  to  have  adopted  its  present  direction 
only  two  centuries  since.  Now  plough- 
ing up  the  mid-level,  and  wandering  as  at 
random  among  the  ruins,  it  undermines 
some,  silts  up  others,  and  will  probably 
sweep  not  a  few  dean  away — Luxor,  for 
example.  A  few  thousand  years  more, 
and  Herodotus  and  the  Ghizah  Pyramids 
will  probably  alone  remain  to  vindicate 
for  Rameses  and  his  brethren  the  eternity 
they  sought  to  secure  by  so  much  labor 
and  costly  forethought 

The  situation  of  Thebes,  as  the  river 
formerly  ran,  was  admirably  adapted  for 
a  capital  of  that  time  ;  a  noble  plain,  no- 
where wider  or  richer  in  Upper  Egypt, 
constantly  refreshed  by  the  free  play  of 
the  winds  from  north,  east,  and  west, 
closing  in  southwards  only ;  while  direct 
land  communications  lead  on  one  side  to 
Koseyr,  that  ancient  harbor  and  deposit  of 
Arab  commerce,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
great  oasis  of  the  "  Wah,"  once  of  Jupiter 
Amraon,  and  thence  right  to  Central  Af- 
rica ;  north  and  south  passes  the  great 
liquid  and  ever  open  road  of  the  Nile. 
We  should  remember  that  in  the  days, 
those  ancient  days,  when  Thebes  flourish- 
ed, the  staple  trade  of  Egypt  lay  all  with 
Africa  and  Arabia ;  at  a  much  later  date, 
Greek  influence  and  the  gi-owing  impor- 
tance of  the  Mediten*anean  coast,  brought 
the  capital  down  towards  the  Delta,  and 
ultimately  fixed  it  at  Alexandria  on  the 
northern  shore.  But  Greece  only  entered 
Egypt  to  degenerate,  and  to  help  Egypt 
to  degenerate  in  turn;  the  best  days  of 
the  Nile  valley  were  certainly  the  earli- 
est. 

We  remained  at  Luxor  above  a  fort- 
night, cross-examining  witnesses,  verify- 
ing documents  and  the  like.  Hard  work, 
and  rendered  still  harder  by  the  chai'ac- 
ter  of  those  with  whom  we  had  to  deal — 
that  most  shuffling,  servile,  and  unsatis- 
factory race,  the  "  fellahs "  of  Egypt. 
True,  they  have  in  common  with  most 
Orientals,  a  certain  superficies  of  good 
qualities  which  renders  their  intercourse 
tolerable  while  "  outside  to  outside,"  in 
Arab  phrase — that  is,  so  long  as  no  busi- 
ness is  concerned,  and  within  the  mere 


interchange  of  social  or  conventional  po- 
liteness. But  no  sooner  does  an  interei^ 
enter,  a  hope,  a  fear,  than  adieu  to  all 
shadow  of  truth,  fair-dealing,  or  manli- 
ness of  any  sort  soever.  Great,  too,  I 
regret,  to  say,  is  their  stupidity — not  for 
nothing  is  the  ass  the  archaso-typical 
animal  of  Egypt ;  in  obstinacy,  too,  the 
"fellah"  reminds  me  of  the  above- 
named  quadruped,  or  surpasses.  With 
such  materials  had  we  to  labor  from 
morning  to  night ;  happy  when,  out  of 
an  entire  day's  investigation,  we  had 
extracted,  unwittingly  or  unwillingly,  so 
far  as  our  infoi*mants  were  concerned,  a 
single  gi'ain  of  truth. 

While  at  Luxor  we  celebrated — ^I  say 
"we,"  incorporating  myself  with  my 
Turkish  steamer  and  companionship — \ 
the  "  Korban-Beyram,"  that  great  an- 
nual feast  commemorative  of  Abraham's 
well-known  ofiering ;  a  celebrity  which  all 
over  the  Mohammedan  world  images  what 
is  passing  at  Mecca  at  the  very  hour.  It 
is  the  being  present  at  Mecca  and  there 
joining  in  this  festivity,  called  in  Arabic 
" 'Eyd-ed-Doheyya,"  or  "Feast  of  the 
Victims  "  —  better,  "  of  the  forenoon 
sacrifices  " — that;  in  conjunctioil  with  its 
preceding  vigil  of  "  Wakfat  - 'Arafat," 
that  is,  station  of  'Arafat — confers  on  the 
visitant  of  the  sacred  city  the  authentic 
title  of  "  Hajjee  "  or  pilgiim.  Lf  he  per- 
form his  Mecca-wai'd  journey  at  other 
times  of  the  year,  it  is  no  longer  "  Hajj " 
— that  is,  "  pilgrimage"  —  but  simply 
**Zee'arah,"  or  "visit" 

In  company  with  Lady  Gordon  I  at- 
tended the  feast,  there  to  witness  a  scene 
very  imposing  when  well  gone  through, 
which  in  this  case  it  decidedly  was  not 

The  worshippers  were  drawn  up  in 
long  lines  on  an  open  plot  of  ground, 
where  every  Tuesday  a  ftdr  used  to  be 
held,  according  to  the  custom  generally 
adopted  from  Diar-Bekir  to  Yemen,  by 
which  each  several  village  becomes,  in 
weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  rotation,  the 
centre  of  traffic  for  a  considerable  cir- 
cumference. Behind  was  the  common 
cemetery,  unrivalled,  irregular,  and 
shamefully  neglected — this,  too,  a  cus- 
tomary state  of  things  in  Egypt,  where 
the  fellahs  are  too  brutalized  in  life  to 
feel  the  indecency  of  dishonored  death, 
though  indeed  of  superstition  regarding 
their  dead   they  have  enough   and  to 
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spare.  Right  in  our  faces  glittered  the 
morning  sun ;  for  the  relative  position  of 
Luxor  and  Mecca  brings  the  Kiblah,  or 
compass-point  of  prayer,  for  the  former 
little  south  of  due  east. 

We  posted  ourselves  to  the  rear  of  the 
assembly — for  to  take  up  a  position  in 
front  of  them  might  put  the  congrega- 
tion in  danger  of  seeming  to  worship 
you  instead  of  God,  a  serious  mistake — 
and  waited  like  all  else  the  arrival  of  the 
Hejjajees,  a  holy  Luxor  family,  claiming 
descent  from  a  certain  village  saint  sur- 
named  the  Hejjaj ;  his  family  name  and 
date  I  have  forgotten  ;  indeed  the 
entire  individual,  no  less  than  his  pedi- 
gree, seemed  to  ray  mind  scarcely  less 
apocryphal  than  St.  Joachim  and  Anna. 
Plowever,  his  tomb — not  St.  Joachim's, 
but  the  Hejjaj's — with  the  sempiternal 
cupola  over  it,  adjoins  the  mosque,  and 
to  the  saintly  tenant  prayera  are  made 
and  vows  offered  just  as  to  any  local  ham- 
^let  patron,  Greek  or  Catholic,  and  with 
al>ou|»  equal  result.  His  progeny,  real  or 
supposed,  occupy  a  very  high  place  in 
Luxor  veneration;  from  them  Muftees, 
Khateebs,  Imams,  Saints,  etc.,  are  select- 
ed at  need ;  they  take  precedence  in  pub- 
lic solemnities,  and,  like  all  their  class, 
receive  presents.  Now,  ^^  il  y  a  de  la 
dignite  d  se  /aire  attendre** — and  our 
friends,  well  knowing  that  they  were 
sure  to  be  waited  for,  took  care  not  to 
lose  their  privilege  of  coming  late.  At 
last  a  howling  sort  of  chant,  the  identical 
tune  which  the  old  cow  died  of,  and 
which  does  duty  on  all  occasions,  from  a 
man'iage  to  a  funeral,  announced  their 
approach,  Sheykh  and  all ;  they  advanced 
procession  -  wise,  beai'ing  banners,  red 
and  green,  embroidered  with  the  eternal 
"  La  Ilah  ilia  Allah,"  and  took  their  place 
in  the  foremost  ranks.  One  of  them,  the 
Khateeb  of  the  day,  occupied  the  mid 
van ;  and  a  canopy  was  extemporized 
for  his  dignity  from  the  clustered  banners 
lately  borne  before  him.  A  large  black 
stone,  just  retaining  form  enough  to  an- 
nounce it  the  fragment  of  some  old 
Egyptian  king  or  god,  became  his  pul- 
pit ;  and  on  this,  after  previously  shak- 
ing it  to  test  its  solidity,  the  Khateeb 
mounted,  staff  in  hand,  and  began  his 
say. 

Now,  in  the  discourse  appropriate  to 
the  *£yd  or  feast,  it  'is  customary  to  ar- 


range certain  peiiods,  each  concluding 
with  the  well-known  formula  "Allaho 
Akbai*,"  intoned  in  a  sonorous  voice: 
whereon  the  whole  assembly^  like  one 
man,  are  to  take  up  the  burden,  repeat- 
ing in  half  chant,  '^  Allaho  Akbari  AllahD 
Akbar,  Allaho  Akbar,  w'  la  Ilah  ilia 
Allah  5  Allaho  Akbar,  Allaho  Akbar  w* 
rillah  el  hamd."  This  recitative,  break- 
ing out  at  frequent  intervals  from  a  great 
multitude,  is  imposing  in  the  extreme  ;  I 
have  heard  it  often  in  crowded  mosques, 
and  never  without  a  thrill  at  the  deep, 
united,  concentrated,  fanaticism  it  im- 
plies. But  here  at  Luxor  the  effect  was 
exactly  reversed,  neither  Khateeb,  though 
a  born  saint,  nor  congregation,  knowing 
how  to  go  through  it  properly  ;  only  an 
irregular  buzz  was  to  be  heard,  without 
time  or  fneasure ;  while  the  words  of  the 
preacher  and  the  responses  of  the  people 
were  alike  drowned  in  the  chattering, 
scolding,  quarrelling,  and  screeching  of 
the  women  and  children,  who,  excluded 
by  custom  from  direct  participation  in 
the  public  prayers,  now  grouped  them- 
selves around  witii  uttei*  contempt  of 
stillness,  reverence,  or  order ;  while  the 
men  were  some  too  quick  at  their  prayers 
and  prostrations,  others  too  slow :  an 
Irish  scene  altogether.  At  last  discourse 
and  ceremonies  came  to  the  end  which 
sun  in  our  faces,  dust  in  our  eyes, 
and  cackling  in  our  ears  had  made  us 
long  since  desire,  and  everybody  jumped 
up,  to  wish  the  Sheykh  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day,  and  to  obtain  his 
special  benediction  by  kissing  his  hand. 
This  mancBUvre  they  executed  with  such 
vehemence  as  to  undo  his  turban,  dis- 
compose his  robes,  and  still  more  his 
patience ;  till  the  holy  man  set  about 
blessing  them  in  right  good  earnest,  but 
with  his  stick,  and  returned  each  kiss  of 
devotion' by  a  loving  cudgel-thwack  over 
the  head.  Not  a  whit  did  this  proceed- 
ing shake  their  faith,  however,  or  diminish 
their  reverence:  country  idols  have  on 
occasions  like  this  the  luck  over  town 
ones.  A  second  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
by  my  readers  is,  that  wherever  Wahha- 
bee  doctrines  and  practices,  or  rather 
non-practices,  may  prevail,  they  are  not 
to  be  sought  for  among  the  peasants  of 
Upper  Egypt. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  slaugh- 
tering the  victims  —  each  family  must 
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offer  one — and  next  in  eating  them.  A 
Bedouin  kind  of  dish,  boiled  meat  and 
sopped  bread,  is  first  of  all  served  up  on 
this  day ;  its  cookery  commemorates  the 
habits  of  those  who  first  founded  this 
solemnity,  the  Arabs  of  Arabia,  where 
boiling  is  the  exclusive  culinary  prepara- 
tion. 


Popular  Science  Reriew. 
THE  GEOLOGY  OF    SINAI. 

BT  THE  BEY.    E.    W.    nOLLAND,   M.  A. 

From  our  very  childhood  we  have  been 
taught  to  regard  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai 
as  a  hallowed  land,  yielding  the  palm  of 
sanctity  to  Palestine  alone.  As  the  scene 
of  the  giving  of  the  law ;  as  the  natural 
cradle  selected  by  God  for  the 'develop- 
ment and  growth  of  His  chosen  people 
into  an  independent  nation ;  as  the  re- 
gion to  which  the  Prophet  Elijah  direct- 
ed his  steps  in  his  memorable  flight  from 
the  cruel  Jezebel ;  as  the  probable  abode 
of  the  Apostle  St  Paul,  when  he  with- 
drew to  Arabia  after  his  miraculous  con- 
version, it  is  indeed  a  land  full  of  sacred 
associations.  But,  apait  from  its  great 
Biblical  interest,  it  is  in  many  other 
respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
tricts on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Its  geographical  position  has  rendered 
it  the  connecting  link  between  Asia  and 
Africa.  In  the  rocks  which  compose  its 
mountains ;  in  the  shells  which  strew  its 
northern  and  southern  shores ;  in  its 
scanty  fauna  and  flora,  we  may  trace 
that  bond  of  union  which  connects  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  great  Afri- 
can and  Asiatic  continents.  Bounded 
also  as  it  is  on  the  north  by  the  land  of 
P;ilestine  and  the  Mediterranean  sea; 
separated  from  Egypt  on  the  west  by 
the  nan'ow  strip  of  desert  whush  forms 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  from  the  once 
powerful  kingdom  of  Arabia  on  the  east 
by  the  depression  of  the  Wady  el-Ara- 
bah ;  encircled  on  the  south  by  the  two 
arras  of  the  Red  sea,  now  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  each  of  which  has  at  dif- 
ferent periods  formed  a  highway  for 
commerce  between  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Northern  world,  the  Peninsula 
of  Sinai  has  long  maintained  a  degree  of 
contact  with  civilization  which  the  barren 


character  of  its  dreary  wilderness  would 
otherwise  have  denied  it,  and  it  has 
played  its  part  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
some  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  East. 

The  peculiar  physical  features  of  the 
peninsula,  no  less  than  its  geographical 
position,  have  marked  it  out  as  a  country 
of  note.  To  them  it  has  owed  a  large 
extent  of  the  influence  which  it  has  ex- 
erted at  different  periods  over  mankind ; 
and  it  cannot  but  prove  a  subject  of  deep 
interest  to  trace  out  their  leading  char- 
acteristics and  origin. 

It  is  a  country  in  the  history  of  which 
geology  occupies  a  more  than  usually 
prominent  position.  Being  essentially  a 
deseit  region,  yet  at  the  same  time  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  that  mantle  of  sand 
which  has  enveloped  and  concealed  the 
natural  features  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  African  deserts,  it  owes  its  grandeur, 
no  less  than  its  barrenness,  to  ^e  nature 
of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed.  It 
is  difficult  for  those  who  live  in  such  a^ 
land  as  ours,  which  owes  its  charms  to 
its  luxuriant  vegetation,  to  conceive  how 
a  country  which  is  described  as  being 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation,  can 
have  any  pretensions  to  beauty.  Yet, 
apart  from  all  its  sacred  associations,  I 
know  of  no  country  which  impresses 
itself  more  vividly  upon  the  senses  than 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinju.  "It  combines  the  three  grand 
features  of  earthly  scenery — the  sea,  the 
desert,  and  the  mountains."  The  lack 
of  vegetation  is  compensated  for  by  the 
bright  colors  of  its  rocks,  which,  when 
lighted  up  by  the  rising  or  setting  sun, 
produce  an  effect  the  beauty  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  describe;  the  want  of 
rivers  and  lakes  is  supplied  by  the  fre- 
quent views  of  the  deep  blue  sea,  which 
present  themselves  from  almost  every 
point  in  the  Sinaitic  range ;  and  the  wild 
grandeur  of  the  mountains,  ever  varying 
in  form  and  structure,  dispels  the  monot- 
ony which  the  absence  of  trees  would 
otherwise  beget. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  peninsnla, 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
or  the  Desert  of  et-Tih,  or  "the  Wander- 
ings," is  very  different  in  its  character 
from  the  southern.  Here  the  granite 
and  sandstone  rocks  give  way  to  lime- 
stones; and  the  mountains  lose  their 
bright  coloring  and  fantastio  fomus,  and 
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assume  a  tabular  outline  and  glaring 
whiteness,  of  which  the  eyes  of  the  trav- 
eller soon  weary. 

The  hydrography  no  less  than  the 
geology  of  these  two  portions  of  the 
peninsula,,  naturally  leads  us  to  separate 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  describe 
them  as  independent  districts.  This 
fourse  I  shall  now  follow.  But  in  order 
to  render  my  description  of  the  country 
intelligible,  I  must  first  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Arab  word  "  Wady,"  which  I 
shall  be  compelled  frequently  to  use,  since 
there  is  no  English  word  which  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  idea  e;cpressed  by  it. 
The  word  "valley,"  perhaps,  most  nearly 
expresses  it;  yet  even  that  word,  com- 
prehensive as  it  is,  does  not  include 
the  full  meaning  of  the  Arab  "wady," 
which  is  applied  equally  to  describe  the 
broad  valley  of  several  miles  in  width ;  jor 
the  nai'row  coui'se  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rent with  its  rugged  bed  and  overhang- 
ing cliffs,  which  scarce  permit  the  loaded 
camel  to  force  its  way  between  them ;  or, 
again,  the  slight  depression  in  a  plain, 
the  depth  of  which  may  barely  suffice  to 
afford  a  channel  for  its  drainage.  The 
northern  desert  of  the  Tih  is  still  but 
little  known — in  fact,  a  large  portion  of 
it  yet  remains  entu-ely  unexplored.  A 
few  travellers  have  crossed  it  from  dif- 
ferent points,  and  have  published  rough 
sketches  of  the  routes  they  have  taken ; 
but  we  have  not  sufficient  data  for  any 
accurate  description  of  it  I  shall,  there- 
fore, confine  myself  to  a  few  general 
remarks  upon  its  character,  grounded 
chiefly  upon  observations  of  my  own  dur- 
ing two  hurried  journeys  across  it — the 
first  undertaken  in  1861,  when  I  rode 
from  the  southern  pass  of  Rakineh  in  the 
Jebel  et  -  Tih,  by  the  castle  of  Nukhl, 
and  Beersheba,  to  Hebron ;  the  second 
in  1865,  when  I  traversed  the  desert  on 
foot  from  Akaba  to  Suez,  following  the 
course  of  the  Hadj  route,  or  road  taken 
by  the  pilgrims  from  Egypt  to  Mecca. 

This  desert  may  be  briefly  described 
as  consisting  of  an  extensive  plateau  of 
limestone  rock,  supported  and  inclosed 
on  the  south  by  a  long  range  of  moun- 
tains, which,  commencing  on  the  west, 
runs  for  a  distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles 
almost  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  under 
the  name  of  Jebel  er-B&hah ;  and  then 
changing  ita  name  to  that  of  Jebel  et- 


Tih,  and  circling  round  towards  the  east, 
shapes  its  course  in  the  form  of  a  festoon, 
suspended  from  the  heads  of  the  two 
gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba.  Throughout 
its  whole  course,  this  range  presents  a 
singularly  unbroken  and  tabular  outline, 
especially  the  western  portion  of  it ;  the 
eastern  portion  appears  to  be  broken 
up  into  several  almost  parallel  ranges  as 
it  approaches  Akaba. 

Th^  plateau  of  the  Tih  is  bounded  on 
the  east,  and  separated  from  the  valley 
of  the  Arabah  by  the  range  of  mountains 
which  stretches  down  from  the  Dead 
sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 

The  best  maps  represent  the  northeast 
portion  of  this  plateau  as  being  drained 
by  wadies  flowing  into  the  Arabali,  which 
conveys  their  waters  to  the  Dead  sea. 
But  the- whole  of  the  remaining  portion 
is  drained  by  the  numerous  branches  of 
the  Wady  el-Arish,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  MediteiTanean  sea,  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  Gaza,  and  which  formed 
the  ancient  boundary  between  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  under  the  name  of  the 
River  of  Egypt  Its  surface  presents  a 
succession  of  large  undulating  plains, 
studded  with  low  mountain  ranges, 
which  appear  generally  to  run  from  south 
to  north ;  its.  rocks  are  composed  chiefly 
of  calcareous  limestone,  which  in  some 
places  is  very  rich  in  Echinodermata 
and  other  fossils;  its  plains  are  hard 
and  pebbly,  often  covered  with  numer- 
ous flints  of  dark  color,  which  contrast 
strangely  with  the  glaring  whiteness  of 
its  mountains.  The  southern  and  more 
elevated  portion  of  this  plateau  is  singu- 
larly ban-en,  but  as  it  slopes  northwards, 
and  the  branches  of  the  Wady  el-Arish 
increase  in  number  and  size,  the  vegeta* 
tion  increases  in  proportion.  The  fiill 
being  small,  the  water  often  stands  in  the 
broad  shallow  wadies  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  leaves  large  tracts  of  alluvial  t 
deposit,  which,  if  properly  cultivated, 
would  yield  an  abundant  harvest.  I 
have  seen  several  acres  of  this  soil 
ploughed  up  for  corn  within  a  few  mileg 
of  Nukhl,  though  in  consequence  of  the 
dearth  of  rain  it  had  not  been  sown. 
From  this  point  northwards  every  day's 
journey  shows  a  visible  increase  in  the 
amount  of  vegetation,  and  before  reach- 
ing the  ruins  of  el-Abdeh  the  country  as- 
somes  the  character  of  downs^  the  low- 
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rounded  hills  being  covered  with  tufts  of 
grass ;  the  wadies  in  this  portion  of  the 
desert  abound  in  the  spiing  with  anem- 
ones and  other  flowers,  some  of  which 
the  Englishman  may  recognize  as  garden 
friends  in  his  own  country ;  and  the  ruins 
of  walls  built  across  the  water-courses  to 
support  terraces,  and  heapd  of  loose 
stones  gathered  from  the  fields,  give  evi- 
dence of  cultivation  having  been  carried 
on  in  ancient  times  to  a  considerable 
extent.  This  district  of  the  Tih  has 
evidently  changed  much  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era.  Ruins  of  con- 
siderable towns  mark  the  former  exist- 
ence of  a  large  population,  where  now  a 
few  wandering  hordes  of  Bedouins  are 
alone  to  be  found.  The  deseit  has  again 
claimed  as  its  own  the  land  that  was 
formerly  rescued  from  its  grasp.  Un- 
checked, it  still  advances,  slowly  indeed 
here,  but  more  rapidly  and  steadily  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  under 
the  resistless  influence  of  overwhelming 
sand-drifts.  Of  the  supply  of  water  in 
the  desert  of  the  Tih  I  cannot  speak  with 
certainty  ;  in  the  southern  portion  it  ap- 
pears to  be  very  scanty,  but  is,  no  doubt, 
much  more  abundant  in  the  more  moun- 
tainous districts  on  the  northeast,  and  in 
the  basin  of  the  Wady  el-Arish. 

We  turn  now  to  the  southern  division 
of  the  peninsula,  which  includes  the 
granitic  and  sandstone  districts,  and  the 
large  plains  which  extend  along  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  that  is,  the  whole  of 
the  country  to  the  south  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Jebel  er-Rahah  and  Jebel  et- 
Tih.  The  limestone  of  the  Tih  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mouutains  of  the  Tur  (the 
name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  moun- 
tainous district  in  the  south  of  the  penin- 
sula) by  a  belt  of  sand  called  the  Debbet- 
er-Ramleh,  which  stretches  across  nearly 
f  the  whole  breadth  of  the  peninsula  ;  and 
this  is  the  only  tract  of  sand  which  is  to 
be  found  in  this  district.  My  readers 
will  have  learned  by  this  time  that  a  des- 
ert is  not  necessarily  a  level  expanse  of 
sand,  almost  entirely  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion. Such  indeed  are  many  of  the  deserts 
of  Africa,  perfect  **  seas  "  of  sand,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called  by  the  natives ;  but 
this  popular  idea  of  a  desert  is  for  the 
most  part  a  very  erroneous  one,  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  great  misunderstand- 


ing as  to  the  features  of  'Hhe  Desert  of 
Sinai."  The  district  of  the  Tur  is  essen- 
tially a  mountainous  region,  so  much  so, 
that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
travellers  have  met  with  has  been  to  find 
in  it  a  plain  or  valley  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  the  tents  of  the  Isi*aelite  host.  It 
has  been  called  <<  the  Alps  unclothed ; " 
and  next  to  the  wild  grandeur  of  ita 
mountains,  the  most  striking  peculiarity 
that  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  who 
has  just  left  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nile  is 
the  absence  of  vegetation,  and  the  bar- 
renness of  its  rocks.  A  very  remarkable 
succession  of  tplains  extends  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  Suez 
to  the  southernmost  point  of  Ras  Mo- 
hammed. The  most  northern  of  these 
plains,  the  ancient  wilderness  of  Etham, 
or  Shur,  is  about  seventy  miles  long,  and 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  broad,  being 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  range  of  Jeb- 
el er-Riihah,  which  has  already  been  de* 
scribed.  This  plain  may  be  said  to  extend 
as  far  south  as  Jebel  Hummllm,  a  ridge 
of  calcai^ous  limestone,  which  forms  a 
bold  promonotory,  cutting  off  all  farther 
advance  along  the  shore  ;  about  ten  miles 
north  of  this  point,  however,  the  sand- 
stone hills  between  Wady  Ghurundel  and 
the  spring  of  Abu  Suweirah  interrupts  the 
progress  of  the  plain  for  a  time.  The 
traveller  who  is  journeying  southward 
along  the  coast  is  forced  to  make  a  cir- 
cuit round  the  back  of  Jebel  Hummlim, 
but  south  of  this  mountain  he  again  ar- 
rives at  a  succession  of  smaller  pliuns, 
three  in  number,  which  together  occupy 
a  space  of  about  thirty  miles  in  length, 
being  separated  from  one  another  by  low 
spurs  of  limestone,  which  run  down  so 
close  to  the  sea  as  bai*ely  to  leave  suffi- 
cient room  for  a  caravan  to  pass  round 
them.  The  first  of  these  three  plains 
was  that  oecapied  by  the  Israelites,  dur- 
ing their  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea 
which  is  mentioned  in  Numbers  83  :  10 ; 
the  two  latter,  perhaps,  were  both  in- 
cluded in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin.  The 
sandstone  hills  which  inclose  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Wady  Feii'an  form  a  bar- 
rier which  separates  these  plains  from 
that  of  el-Kaa,  a  plain  nearly  ninety  miles 
in  length,  running  unbroken  by  any 
mountain  until  it  reaches  the  southern 
promontory  of  Ras  Mohammed ;  the 
northern  portion  of  it^  however^  is  flep»- 
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rated  from  tbe  sea  by  the  range  of  Jebel 
Hemam.  These  Bhore-plains  are  by  no 
means  destitute  of  vegetation.  That  be- 
tween Suez  and  Jebel  Humm&m  most 
travellers  have  described  as  being  espe- 
cially barren  ;  but  this  has  been  because 
they  have  taken  the  upper  road;  Had 
they  journeyed  along  the  coast,  their  ac- 
count of  it  would  have  been  very  differ- 
ent The  upper  portion  of  the  plain, 
that  is,  the  portion  nearest  to  the  ran^e 
of  Jebel  er-R&hah,  is  certainly  stenle 
enough  ;  but  along  the  coast  a  line  of  low 
hills  of  sand  is  found,  which  intercept 
the  drainage  to  the  sea,  and  have  caused 
the  formation  of  a  considerable  tract  of 
alluvial  deposit,  affording  good  pasturage 
for  the  camels  of  the  Terrabein  Arabs, 
and  abounding  with  thickets  of  tamarisks 
and  other  bushes.  The  three  smaller 
plains  which  lie  between  Jebel  Humm&m 
and  Wady  Feiran  are  evidently  flooded 
more  or  less  during  the  winter  months 
by  the  flow  of  water  down  the  numerous 
wadies  which  open  out  upon  them,  and 
the  less  elevated  parts  are  studded  with 
numerous  shrubs  and  herbs.  The  north- 
em  portion  of  the  large  plain  of  el-Kto, 
receives  the  whole  of  the  drainage  from 
the  western  side  of  Serbal,  which*,  aided 
by  some  local"  springs,  gives  birth,  near 
the  little  seaport  of  Tor,  to  an  oasis  which 
can  boast  of  the  richest  palm-groves  in 
the  peninsula;  the  southern  portion  of 
this  plain  is  more  elevated  and  conse- 
quently more  barren  ;  though  even  here 
occasional  depressions  occur  along  the 
coast,  which  afford  pasture  grounds  for 
the  flocks  of  the  few  Arabs  who  live  in 
the  neighboring  mountains. 

There  are  traces  of  extensive  denuda- 
tion in  some  of  these  shore-plains :  the 
level  of  the  old  wilderness  of  Etham  was 
evidently  at  one  time  some  five  or  six 
feet  higher  than  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  huge  boulders  which  strew  the 
northern  portion  of  it  bear  testimony  to 
its  having  formed  at  some  period  a  sea- 
bed. 

The  general  character  of  the  shore- 
plains  is  that  of  a  bed  of  hard  gravel, 
often  covered  with  a  coating  of  dark 
flints,  which  not  unfrequently  present  a 
curiously  wrinkled  surface,  caused  by  the 
drifting  sand. 

The  granitic  district  forms  a  centre 
round  which  are  gatiiered  the  other  rocks, 


which  are  found  in  the  southern  division 
of  Sinai.  It  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the 
backbone  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  espe- 
cially interesting  as  containing  Jeifel 
Mdsa,  now  generally  recognized  as  the 
true  Mount  Sinai,  and  other  mountains 
which  have  at  various  times  been  rival 
claimants  to  that  honor,  or  to  which  tra- 
dition has  attached  some  sacred  associa- 
tion. 

This  district  consists^of  rugged  masses 
of  mountains  heaped  together  in  such  in- 
tricate confusion  as  to  baffle  all  attempt 
at  accurate  description.  The  basins  of 
the  various  wadies  which  drain  its  watere 
run  into  one  another  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  difficult  to  master  the  puzzle 
they  present,  or  to  grasp  any  definite 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  district  viewed 
as  a  whole.  The  wadies,  deeply  cut  by 
the  winter  torrents  through  the  rocky 
barriers  which  hem  them  in,  wind  and 
course  in  every  direction.  The  moun- 
tains, it  has  been  said,  look  as  if  ^'  they 
were  an  ocean  of  lava  which,  while  its 
waves  were  running  mountains  high,  had 
suddenly  stood  stiB."  It  is  only  when 
he  has  mounted  to  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  highest  central  peaks,  whence  he  can 
look  down  upon  the  minor  ranges  dwarf- 
ed by  a  somewhat  distant  view,  and  can 
see  the  larger  masses  arranging  them- 
selves into  more  distinct  groups,  that  the 
traveller  really  comprehends  the  leading 
features  of  the  country.  Mount  St.  Cath- 
erine is,  I  believe,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Sinai,  bein^,  as  prov- 
ed by  my  aneroid,  8063  feet  m  height, 
while  Jebel  Um  Shaumer,  which  has 
long  been  regarded  as  the  highest,  is 
only  8030.  This  mountain,  therefore, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  being  the  most 
lofty,  but  also  from  its  central  position, 
shall  be  selected  as  a  standing  point  from 
which  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  gran- 
itic district. 

Looking  southward  the  mountains  are 
seen  to  form  one  long  ridge,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  very  southernmost  point  of 
the  peninsula :  perhaps  the  shape  of  the 
mountains  may  be  thought  almost  too 
irregular  to  take  the  name  of  a  ridge, 
lofty  and  massive  spurs  being  thrust  out 
on  either  side,  and  bold  irregular  peaks 
frequently  interrupting  their  line;  but, 
speaking  in  general  terms,  the  watershed 
may  be  described  as  running  along  acen- 
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tral  line  drawn  through  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  from  Mount  St  Catherine  to 
lias  Mohammed,  and  from  this  line  the 
wadies  appear  to  find  their  way  more  di- 
i*ectly  to  the  sea  on  either  side  than  is 
the  case  farther  to  the  north.  The  only 
mountain  of  any  fame  in  this  region  is 
that  of  Um  Shaumer,  which  lies  on  the 
southwest,  and  which  has  generally  been 
described  as  shrouded  in  mystery ;  why 
I  know  not,  except  it  be  that  travellers 
have  been  more  ready  to  listen  to  the 
stories  of  the  Arabs  concerning  a  moun- 
tain which  has  seldom  been  visited.  I 
myself  must  own  to  having  been  some- 
what disappointed,  after  all  that  I  heard 
about  it,  in  finding  in  it  no  mystery  to 
unravel.  Eight  hours'  walk  from  the 
convent  of  St  Catherine  landed  me  on 
its  summit ;  its  ascent  was  not  more  dif- 
ficult than  that  of  Jebel  Serbal ;  and  the 
mysterious  noises  that  my  Arab  tried  to 
make  me  believe  that  I  had  heard  were 
easily  traced  to  a  rock  set  in  motion  by  a 
herd  of  ibex  which  bounded  up  the  moun- 
tain before  me. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  granitic 
district  is  more  worthy  of  our  notice. 
No  mountain  group  indeed  stands  prom- 
inently forward  on  the  east,  but  on  the 
northwest  is  seen  the  massive  cluster  of 
Jebel  Serbal,  which,  if  not  the  loftiest,  is 
certainly  the  most  imposing  -  looking 
mountain  in  the  whole  peninsula.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  from  the  position  in 
which  we  are  viewing  it,  see  its  various 
peaks;  but  it  owes  its  grandeur  to  its 
massive  form,  no  less  than  to  its  jagged 
outline,  and  with  its  bold  spurs  and 
deeply-cut  wadies  thrust  down  on  the 
one  side  to  the  Wady  Feiran,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  broad  plain  of  el-I^^,  it 
stands  unrivalled  as  the  monarch  of  Si- 
naitic  mountains.  One  cannot  wonder 
that  tradition  has  fixed  upon  it  as  the 
scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law ;  but  a 
closer  inspection  of  it  proves  the  fallacy 
of  such  tradition.  It  stands  in  reality  far 
removed  from  the  plain  of  el-Eaa,  sepa- 
rated from  'it  by  a  broad  strip  of  moun- 
tainous ground :  it  is  a  mountain  which 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  surround- 
ed by  bounds,  either  on  the  one  side  or 
on  the  other.  The  Wady  Feiran,  in 
which  the  supporters  of  its  claims  assert 
that  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
must  have  been  placed,  is  confined  and 


narrow  ;  the  wadies  which  flow  into 
Wady  Feiran  from  Jebel  Serbal  are  still 
less  suitable  for  a  large  encampment.  In 
no  way  does  this  mountain  seem  toagi*cc 
with  the  account  which  we  have  in  the 
Bible  of  Mount  Sinai.  Jebel  Musa  alone, 
of  all  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  ap- 
pears to  answer  the  requirements  of  the 
Bible  narrative;  that  mountain,  which 
we  look  down  upon  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  St  Catherine,  lying  to  the  north- 
east, close  beneath  our  feet,  stands  apart 
from  the  mountains  which  surround  it, 
and  rears  up  its  sides  so  precipitously, 
that  it  may  indeed  be  described  as  a 
mountain  "that  can  be  touched."  To 
the  north  of  it  extends  a  broad  plain,  the 
plain  of  er-Ilahah,  inclosed  by  moun- 
tains on  either  side,  and  forming  a  natu- 
ral amphitheatre,  where  "  the  people 
could  remove  and  stand  afar  off^,"  and 
listen  to  the  wondrous  voice  of  Qod, 
which  came  forth  from  the  mountain  be- 
fore them.  Two  lofty  peaks,  with  a  deep 
cleft  between  them,  immediately  over- 
hang and  face  this  plain.  These  form 
the  well-known  Ras  Sufsafeh.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain  rises  a  yet 
higher  peak,  crowned  with  a  little  chapel, 
and  known  as  the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa ; 
yet  this  peak  stands  so  far  back  that  it  is 
not  visible  from  any  portion  of  the  plain 
of  er-Rahah.  The  top  of  the  mountain 
between  the  several  peaks  contains  a  fer- 
tile basin,  which  may  easily  be  reached 
from  three  different  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  easiest  road  being  that  which 
leads  up  from  the  plain,  at  the  point 
where  it  flows  into  the  Wady  £s-Sheikh  ; 
from  this  point  I  have  reached  Ihe  basin 
with  ease  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  Wady  Shueib  on  the  one  side,  in 
which  stands  the  famous  convent  of  St 
Catherine,  the  Wady  Bostanon  the  other 
— rather  than  the  Wady  Leja,  as  has  gen- 
erally been  stated — separate  this  moun- 
tain from  those  on  either  side  of  it ;  and 
though  it  is  not  so  lofty  as  other  moun- 
tains around  it,  its  isolated  position  and 
precipitous  sides  rising  boldly  from  the 
plain  at  its  foot,  render  its  appearance 
far  more  imposing  than  even  that  of 
Mount  St  Catherine,  which  towers  above 
it,  but  loses  its  height  to  the  eye,  owing 
to  its  more  confined  position  and  more 
gradual  ascent. 
The  granitic  district  la  the  best  water- 
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ed  and  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
peninsula.  Having  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion, it  naturally  receives  the  largest 
amount  of  rain,  which,  owing  to  the 
impermeable  nature  of  its  rocks,  and  the 
frequent  occun^ence  of  basins,  such  as  is 
found  on  the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa,  does 
not  always  flow  off  so  quickly  as  in  the 
other  districts.  There  are  indeed  few 
perennial  streams  to  be  found,  either 
here  or  elsewhere,  throughout  Sinai ; 
the  wadies  form  huge  stone  drains, 
which  convey  the  water  rapidly  away  to 
the  sea ;  a  thick  stratum  of  stones  and 
rubble  generally  fills  the  lower  portion 
of  their  beds,  and  under  this  the  water 
flows  unseen,  except  in  times  of  floods, 
or  when,  as  in  Wady  Feiran,  or  in  Wady 
Hibrun,  it  is  forced  to  the  surface  by 
rocky  barriers  narrowing  and-^contract- 
ing  their  courses.  It  is  not,  however, 
till  one  wanders  over  the  mountain  on 
foot,  or  visits  the  Arab  encampments 
towards  evening,  and  sees  the  bundles 
of  herbs  which  the  men  and  children 
bring  home  for  the  camels  and  goats; 
that  one  can  form  any  just  estimation  of 
the  amount  of  vegetation  which  the  rocks 
conceal.  The  mere  passer-by  also  is  apt 
to  overlook  the  quantity  of  pasturage 
afforded  by  many  of  the  wadies;  this 
evidently  varies  much,  according  to  the 
season  of  Ihe  year,  and  the  amount  of 
rain  which  falls  in  the  winter  mouths, 
and  it  is  sometimes  increased  in  an  al- 
most miraculous  manner  by  the  heavy 
rains  accompanying  thunder  storms  at 
other  times. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  rocks 
of  this  central  district  under  the  general 
term  "granitic;"  I  will  now  endeavor 
to  describe  their  geological  features  more 
accurately.  They  appear  to  be  princi- 
pally composed  of  syenite,  especially  in 
the  more  elevated  districts,  such  as  Mount 
St.  Catherine,  Jebel  Musa,  and  Jebel  Ser- 
bal ;  but  hornblendic,  quartzose,  and  por- 
phyritic  rocks  are  not  uncommon.  The 
mountains  are  frequently  seamed  from 
top  to  bottom  with  veins  of  porphyry, 
greenstone,  and  basalt,  which  gives  them 
a  peculiar  striped  appearance,  and  adds 
much  to  their  beauty.  This  is  especially 
remarkable  on  the  east  of  the  well-known 
Wady  Mokatteb,  and  in  some  of  the 
wadies  on  the  road  between  Jebel  Musa 
and  Akaba.     Felspar  and  porphyry  oc- 


cur lai'gely  near  Ras  Mohammed,  and 
gneiss  and  mica-schist  are  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wady  Mokatteb.  The 
rock  of  Mosep,  which  lies  in  the  Wady 
Leja,  near  Jebel  Mtisa,  and  which  tradi- 
tion says  followed  the  children  of  Israel 
in  their  wandenngs  through  the  desert, 
is  a  mass  of  granite,  with  crystals  of 
white  and  pink  felspar  and  quartz,  across 
which  runs  diagonally  a  vein  of  pure 
felspar,  containing  ten  or  twelve  cracks 
in  its  surface  which  are  said  to  be  the 
mouths  from  which  the  water  flowed  for 
the  different  tribes.  This  rock  is  exactly 
fourteen  feet  in  height  and  seventeen 
feet  in  breadth  at  its  broadest  part.  The 
veins  which  seam  the  mountains  have 
frequently  been  described  as  rich  in  me- 
tallic ores.  This  appear?,  however,  to 
be  a  mistake.  Cretaceous  limestone, 
with  numerous  bands  of  flints,  occurs  in 
large  masses  in  the  northwest  of  the  Tfir 
district,  in  conjunction  with  sandstone, 
and  also  on  the  northwest  of  Jebel  Ser- 
bal :  at  the  latter  spot  nuramulitic  lime- 
stone also  occurs ;  near  Tor  and  Ras  Mo- 
hammed a  limestone  of  a  more  recent 
formation  is  found. 

In  several  parts  of  the  peninsula  the 
granitic  mountains  are  capped  by  a  stra- 
tum of  sandstone  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, which  gives  them  a  peculiar  castel- 
lated appearance.  The  stratification  of 
this  sandstone  appears  always  to  be  per- 
fectly horizontal,  and  there  can  ther^ore 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  deposited  after 
the  upheaval  of  the  igneous  rocks ;  an 
additional  proof  that  this  was  the  case  is 
also  afforded  by  the  absence  of  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  sandstone,  whenever  it 
is  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  gran- 
ite. An  equal  absence  of  change  is  also 
to  be  observed  where  the  limestone  oc- 
curs in  contact  with  the  same  rocks. 
The  limestone  apparently  was  deposited 
previously  to  the  sandstone ;  an  enor- 
mous denudation,  however^  must  have 
taken  place  before  the  deposition  of  the 
latter ;  for  masses  of  limestone,  showing 
no  signs  of  upheaval,  occasionally  occur 
at  a  much  higher  level  than  the  sand- 
stone ;  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of 
sandstone  which  was  subsequently  depos- 
ited must  have  exceeded  two  thousand 
feet  Whether  the  denudation  that  has 
since  taken  place  has  been  caused  by  ter- 
restrial or  marine  agency^  is  a  question 
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that  has  yet  to  be  solved.  Considerable 
masses  of  sandstone  occurring  which  con- 
tain a  lar^e  percentage  of  calcareoas 
matter  render  it  probable  that  that  rock 
was  in  process  of  formation  while  the 
limestone  was  still  undergoing  disinte- 
gi*ation .  Some  slight  upheaval  of  the  ig- 
neous rocks  appears  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  deposition  of  the  limestone 
and  the  sandstone  rocks,  since  the  strati- 
fication of  the  former  occasionally  appears 
slightly  disturbed,  while  that  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  rests  upon  it,  retains  its  hori- 
zontal position  ;  but  this  upheaval  must 
have  been  very  gradual  and  local.  The 
only  traces  of  active  volcanic  agency 
which  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  penin- 
sula ai'e  the  boiling  sulphur  springs  and 
hot  caves  of  Jebel  Hummam,  the  tradi- 
tional baths  of  King  Pharaoh,  and  two 
warm  springs  which  burst  from  the  foot 
of  a  hill  a  little  to  the  north  of  Tor,  and 
are  held  in  great  repute  by  the  Arabs  for 
their  medicinal  powers. 

The  sandstone  formation  is  especially 
interesting,  as  having  formed  the  great 
mining  district  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
in  Sinai,  as  is  attested  by  the  numerous 
tablets  of  hieroglyphics  which  are  found 
at  Wady  Mughara,  and  Serabit-el-Kadim. 
The  aspect  of  the  sandstone  mountains 
is  very  different  to  that  of  the  limestone 
and  granite  mountains.  The  limestone 
mountains  present  a  tabular  summit  and 
stee'p  sloping  sides ;  the  granite  moun- 
tains may  be  recognized  almost  at  any 
distance  by  their  bold  jagged  peaks  ;  the 
sandstone  mountains  form  with  their 
sides  a  series  of  steps,  and  are  frequently 
pyramidal  in  shape.  The  sandstone  is 
generally  of  a  reddish  ferruginous  color, 
though  its  surface  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  a  dark  brown  oxide  of  iron, 
which  is  apparently  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  rock.  The  Egyptian 
mines  which  have  as  yet  been  discovered 
are  all  turquoise  mines,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  those  in  Wady  Nusb, 
which  I  have  not  visited.  The  turquoise 
appear  to  run  more  or  less  in  veins,  but 
their  occuiTcnce^  seems  to  be  very  uncer- 
tain ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
it  could  have  been  worth  while  for  the 
Egyptians  to  carry  on  such  extensive 
mining  operations,  unless  the  mines  for- 
merly yielded  a  more  abundant  return 
for  labor  than  they  do  at  the  present  day. 


Most  travellers  who  have  visited  Ser^bit- 
el-K^im  have  described  two  heaps  of 
copper-slag  lying  on  each  side  of  the 
ruined  temple  on  the  summit  of  that 
mountain,  and  many  have  written  of  the 
copper  mines  of  Ser&bit-el-Kndim  and 
Wady  Mughara.  Specimens  which  have 
been  brought  from  these  supposed  slag- 
heaps  prove,  howevei',  most  clearly  that 
they  are  not  slag-heaps  at  all,  but  merely 
a  natural  impure  ore  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
copper  at  either  spot,  excepting  a  thin 
film  of  silicate  which  occurs  at  Serftbit-el- 
Kadim.  I  have,  however,  in  my  posses- 
sion some  specimens  of  undoubted  cop- 
Kr-slag  from  some  heaps  which  Major 
acDonald  found  near  the  west  coast  in 
Wady  Shellal ;  and  also  some  specimens 
of  malachite  and  carbonate  of  copper  ; 
which  prove  not  only  that  copper  exists 
in  the  peninsula,  but  that  it  has  been 
worked  and  smelted. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Wady  Mugha- 
ra and  Wady  Mokatteb  beds  of  siliceous 
brown  iron  ore  occur  in  the  sandstone 
rock,  which  appear  to  have  been  worked 
at  some  period.  Stone  hammers  and 
flakes  of  flint  are  found  round  this  spot, 
which  must  either  have  been  used  by  the 
captives  of  the  Egyptians,  who  would 
appear  to  have  been  condemned  to  work 
in  their  mines,  or  by  a  later  race— per- 
haps by  the  authors  of  the  famous  Sina- 
itic  inscriptions,  whom  I  believe  further 
research  will  prove  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  the  NabathflBans,  established  in  the 
more  fertile  neighborhood  of  Jebel  Serbal, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  the  mines  in 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  between  the  years 
B.C.  200  and  a.d.  200. 

Considerable  beds  of  beautifully  crys- 
tallized salt  are  found  in  the  sandstone 
district,  as  clear  and  white  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  salt  to  be ;  no  fossil  organisms, 
however,  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  found, 
except  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  plant, 
and  a  few  other  vegetable  remains.  The 
geological  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  in  historic  times 
I  believe  to  have  been  very  small.  Of 
the  aorencies  which  are  now  at  work  in 
modifying  the  surface  of  the  country,  the 
chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere  would 
seem  to  play  an  important  part  in  de- 
stroying the  ferruginous  cement,  which 
binds  the  particles  of  the  sandstone  to- 
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gether,  and  thns  decomposing  the  rock. 
The  wind,  no  doubt,  bearmg  with  it  the 
drifting  sand,  also  aids  in  the  work  of 
destruction.  Frost  and  rain  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  more 
elevated  portions  of  the  peninsula.  In 
the  winter  months  the  higher  ranges  of 
mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  and  I 
have  even*seen,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel 
Miisa,  a  basin  of  water  frozen  over  after 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  very 
end  of  March.  The  traveller  often  suf- 
fers more  from  the  cold  of  the  nights  than 
he  does  from  the  heat  of  the  days.  Dur- 
ing December  and  January  a  large  fall 
of  rain  generally  takes  place,  and,  owing 
to  the  nakedness  of  the  mountains  and' 
•  the  steepness  of  the  wadies,  the  torrents 
acquire  enormous  power,  as  is  testified 
by  the  size  of  the  boulders  which  are 
seen  in  their  courses.  The  perennial 
streams  and  springs  are  too  few  tmd 
feeble  to  effect  much  change.  The  or- 
ganic agencies  are  hardly  worthy  of 
mention,  with  the  exception  of  the  coral, 
v(hich  must  tend  much  to  alter  the  na- 
ture of  the  coast  line;  yet  the  scanty 
supply  of  vegetation  which  clothes  the 
wadies  and  plains  aids  in  collecting  and 
binding  together  the  drifting  sand  and 
alluvial  deposits. 

The  question  of  the  raised  beaches, 
especially  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
is  one  of  great  interest  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  shore  has  not  risen  to 
any  great  extent  since  the  time  of  the  Ex- 
odus, and  that  the  flooding  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes  in  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  has  been 
effected  at  different  periods  by  the  cut- 
ting of  artificial  canals.  The  explorations 
of  the  French  engineers  engaged  in  mak- 
ing the  Suez  Canal  wil),  perhaps,  aid  In 
solving  this  problem.  If,  however,  it 
be  proved  that  a  considerable  elevation 
of  the  coast  has  taken  place  since  the 
Exodus,  unless  we  can  prove  that  a  sub- 
sequeht  degradation  of  the  shore-plains 
has  also  occurred,  we  shall  have  to  alter 
our  opinions  regarding  the  route  taken 
by  the  Israelites  on  their  march  to  Sinai, 
since  large  portions  of  these  plains  are 
now  but  a  few  feet  only  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  would,  therefore,  before 
their  elevation  have  been  submerged.  I 
feel  confident^  however,  that  future  ex- 
plorations in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  will 
tend  not^to  weaken  but  to  strengthen 


our  belief  in  the  sacred  narrative.  And 
I  trust  that,  before  long,  a  more  careful 
survey  of  the  country  may  be  made, 
which,  no  doubt,  will  place  in  oig*  hands 
fresh  proofs  of  the  truth  of  that  history, 
and  will  make  us  better  acquainted  with 
the  features  of  a  country  which  stands 
almost  without  a  rival  in  its  interest  for 
mankind. 


Britiah  Qourterly. 
SHAKESPEARE  IN  DOMESTIC  LIPE.* 

Among  the  vexed  questions  that  have 
engaged  the  literary  world  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  that  of  Shake- 
speare*s  sonnets  has  held  a  conspicuous 
place.  After  having  been  all  but  for- 
gotten for  more  than  a  century,  these 
sonnets,  when  republished,  so  far  from 
awakening  admiration,  seem  to  have  been 
viewed  by  the  blundering,  self-conceited 
critics  of  George  III.'s  days,  actually  with 
disgust — Steevens  declaring  that  **  the 
strongest  act  of  Parliament  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  compel  theu*  being 
read,"  while  Malone  oracularly  pronouncei 
them  <'  a  jumble  of  affectation,  pedantry, 
circumlocution,  and  nonsense."  It  was 
reserved  for  the  deeper  feeling,  the  clear- 
er insight  of  the  poet,  to  recognize  and 
welcome  these  exquisite  gems ;  and 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  rejoiced  as 
over  the  discovery  of  long-buried  trea- 
sure at  the  reappearance  of  Shakespeare*s 
sonnets. 

By  both  these  true  poets  the  sonnets 
seem  to  have  been  viewed  as  a  mbcel- 
laneous  collection.  Dr.  Drake,  some 
sixty  years  ago,  was  the  first  to  adopt 
what  has  been  called  'Hhe  personal 
theory,"  and  it  was  he,  too,  who  pointed 
out  the  Earl  of  Southampton  as  the 
"friend"  to  whom  the  greater  number 
were  addressed.  Mr.  Boaden,  who  also 
advocated  the  personal  theory,  considered 
that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  the 
friend,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  joined 
by  Mr.  Hallam.  These  discoveries,  as  Mr. 
Gerald  Massey  truly  remarks,  "reached 
their  climax"  when  Mr.  Charled  Armitage 
Brown's  sto'ange  wt)rk  appeared  in  1838, 

*  Shakespeare's  Sonnets^  never  be/ore  Interpret- 
ed :  His  Private  Friends  Identified:  together  with 
a  recovered  lAkeness  of  Himself,  By  Gerald 
Massby.    Longmans  &  Co. 
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in  which  he  asserts  the  sonnets  to  be 
strictly  autobiographical,  and  devoted  to 
the  praiseworthy  purpose  of  celebrating 
Shakespeare's  intrigue  with  a  married 
woman,  whom  he  in  the  sequel  kindly 
resigns  to  his  friend;  "a  theory,"  as 
Mr.  Massey  indignantly  remarks,  "  ad- 
duced without  one  atom  of  proof;  as- 
suming that  Shakespeare  was  a  self-de- 
baser  and  self-defamer,  of  a  species  that 
has  no  previous  type,  no  after-copy." 

It  is  strange  to  remember  how  eagerly 
this  revolting  theory  was  seized  upon  by 
some  of  the  critics  of  that  day,  and  it  is 
strange  to  see  how  many  commentators, 
even  in  the  present,  still  uphold  it,  al- 
though all  the  careful  research  of  Messrs. 
Hunter,  Dyce,  Collier,  and  Halliwell, 
have  found  not  the  slightest  evidence  for 
its  support.  We  cannot  but  smile  when 
we  find  some  of  these  later  writers,  influ- 
enced, probably,  by  the  direet  testimony 
to  Shakespeare's  moral  character,  amiably 
conceding  that  if  he  sinned,  he  also  very 
properly  repented,  and,  therefore,  we 
must  not  censure  him  too  severely;  while 
going  yet  further,  a  German  critic.  Dr. 
Ulrici,  considers  that,  with  marvellous 
self-denial,  Shakespeare,  having  fallen, 
"set  the  matter  forth  as  a  warning  to 
the  world,  and  oiSTered  himself  up  for 
the  good  of  othei-s,"  although  why  he 
did  not  make  this  amende  in  the  more 
tangible  form  of  a  pamphlet,  like  poor 
Green's  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit  Bour/ht 
by  a  Million  of  Jiepentance,  instead  of  a 
series  of  8onnets,-which  have  been  stum- 
bling-blocks to  so  many  —  a  complete 
riddle — it  is  hard  to  understand. 

In  the  work  before  us,  Mr.  Gerald 
Massey,  after  a  very  interesting,  though 
too  laudatory  memoir  of  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  for  whom,  and  at  whose 
request  he  thinks  the  greater  part  of  the 
sonnets  were  written,  proceeds  to  class 
them  as  "personal"  and  "dramatic." 
The  "  personal "  are  those  addressed  by 
Shakespeare  to  the  Earl ;  the  "  dramatic," 
those  of  the  Earl  to^  Elizabeth  Vernon,  of 
Elizabeth  to  him;  and  lastly,  *'the 
dark  story  of  the  sonnets,"  which  he 
interprets  as  an  intrigue  between  William 
Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of4*embroke, 
and  Lady  Rich,  the  Stella  of  Sidney's 
exquisite  poems.  In  all  this  Mr.  Massey 
has  shown  much  ingenuity  and  displayed 
n\no\i  eloquent  argumentation;  but  we 


cannot  accept  his  conclusions.  That  the 
first  seventeen,  and  many  of  the  sub- 
sequent sonnets  are  addressed  to  Lord 
Southampton,  we  readily  concede;  but 
that  those  which  are  assigned  to  South- 
ampton w'ere  written  in  his  name  we 
can  scarcely  allow,  nor  those  written 
for  his  lady  love,  Elizabeth  Vernon.  Few 
young  men  would  lament  so  pathetically 
the  death  of  a  father  twelve  years  after, 
as  to  talk  of  "  weeping  afresh  love's  long 
since  cancelled  woe,"  nor  would  the 
nobleman,  who  on  every  journey  was 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  liveried  retainers, 
represent  himself  alone  as  he  "plods 
dully  on,"  or  his  steed — always  the 
young  nobleman's  pride — as  "  the  beast 
that  bears  me,"  "  my  dull  beai-er,"  "the 
jade."  The  very  homeliness  of  so  many 
of  these  sonnets  proves  to  us  that  sev- 
eral were  written  for  persons  in  Shake- 
speare's own  rank  of  life.  Among  those 
which  Mr.  Gerald  Massey  thinks  were 
written  for  Elizabeth  Vernon,  we  find 
some  that  could  not  be  addressed  to  her 
lover.  In  the  thirty-fourth,  the  lin^, 
"Ah!  but  those  tears  are  pearls  which 
thy  love  sheds,"  is  simply  ridiculous  as 
addressed  to  a  young  man,  and  one 
about  to  go  to  the  wars,  but  addressed 
by  a  lover  to  his  lady,  it  is  graceful 
enough ;  and  prettily,  too,  in  the  follow- 
ing sonnet  does  he  condone  her  passing 
inconstancy  by  the  remark  that,  "  ro^es 
have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud." 

With  regard  to  the  "  dark  lady  of  the 
sonnets,"  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Gerald 
Massey' s  interpretation.  William  Her- 
bert, although  the  son  of  a  most  excel- 
lent and  gifted  woman,  we  know  scarce- 
ly inherited  even  her  beauty,  much  less 
her  virtues.  He  was  quite  capable  of 
forming  a  reckless  attachment  to  a  mar- 
ried woman,  but  there  are  insuperable 
objections  to  that  woman  being  Lady 
Rich.  That  she  was  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother  may  not  be  a  sufBcieat  rea- 
son, but  that  she  was  the  lost  lady  love 
of  his  gifled  uncle,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
looked  upon  —  ere  her  llaisan  with 
Mountjoy — by  Lady  Pembroke  as  a  very 
sister,  must  have  made  it  difficult  for  the 
young  boy  to  view  her  save  as  his  aunt 
And  then,  although  faithless  to  the 
memory  of  peerless  Sidney,  she  was  ever 
believed  to  be  true  to  Mountjoy ;  nor 
did  even  the  scandal  of  the  limes  ever 
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point  out  another  lover.  There  is  some 
most  splendid  wilting  in  the  chapter  re- 
lating to  this  unfortunate  beauty,  who 
seems  to  have  exercised  a  strangely 
witching  spell,  even  from  the  tomb,  over 
our  author,  although  he  never  palliates 
her  conduct ;  and  he  paints  her  gorgeous 
beauty,  laying  on  touch  after  touch,  until 
she  stands  before  us  in  glowing  love- 
liness, as  though  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
Giorgione  or  Titian.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, help  thinking  with  Mr.  Dyce  and 
Mr.  Charles  Knight,  that,  after  all,  there 
is  no  secret  history  concealed  beneath 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  but  that  they 
were  composed  on  different  subjects, 
often  under  an  assumed  character,  and 
that  after  having  been  widely  circulated 
in  manuscript,  they  were  at  length  col- 
lected together  and  published. 

We  thank  Mr.  Gerald  Massey  for  his 
spii-ited  vindication  of  Shakespeare.  It 
is,  indeed,  strange  that  in  the  one  case, 
upon  such  slight  grounds,  in  the  other 
on  really  no  grounds  at  all,  merely  on 
bare  conjecture,  Shakespeare  should  have 
been  represented  as  unhappy  in  his  mar- 
riage, and  then  as  engaged  in  a  disgrace- 
ful intrigue  with  a  married  woman.  J^ow, 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  so  far  as 
we  can  trace  them,  refute  both  views, 
especially  if  we  look  at  them  in  the  light 
of  his  own  times.  It  is,  indeed,  for 
want  of  close  acquaintance  with  these 
times,  that  so  many  of  Shakespeare's 
biographers  have  sadly  blundered ;  and 
it  is  this  acquaintance  that  renders  Mr. 
Charles  Knight's  views  of  him,  in  many 
respects,  far  more  correct.  We  think, 
however,  that  by  carefully  reexamining 
the  details,  though  so  few,  of  Shake- 
pe ire's  domestic  life,  we  may  obtain  a 
yet  clearer  view  of  him,  and  perhaps  a 
new  and  unexpected  light  may  be  cast 
on  his  family  relations. 

It  is  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
centitry  that  the  name  of  "John  Shaks- 
pcre"  first  meets  us  in  the  records  of  the 
good  town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Homely  enough  are  the  entries,  for  in 
the  one  he  is  represented  as  proceeded 
against  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of 
some  eight  pounds,  and  in  the  other  he 
is  fined,  together  with  his  neighbors,  for 
neglecting  to  remove  the  dirt  near  his 
house  in  Ilenley-street.  Much  conject- 
ure has  been  expended  as  to  his  calling, 


but  as  in  the  action  agmnst  him  he  is 
expressly  termed  a  glover,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  at  this  time  such  was  his  trade. 
That  subsequently,  when  through  his 
marriage  he  became  a  farm  owner,-  and 
kept  sheep,  he  became  also  a  woolstapler, 
is  very  likely  too.  In  1557,  John  Shake- 
speare mamed  a  maiden  of  ancient  fami- 
ly, although  her  father  is  designated 
merely  as  a  husbandman — Mary  Arden, 
seventh  and  youngest  daughter  of  Robert 
Arden,  of  Wilmecote,  who  died  the  yeai* 
before,  bequeathing  to  her  what,  in  tnose 
days,  might  be  considered  a  consider- 
able amount  of  landed  property. 

John  Shakespeare  brought  home  his 
young  bride  to  Henley-street,  and  here, 
little  dreaming  of  the  glory  which  should 
hereafter  rest  upon  that  lowly  dwelling, 
they  resided  many  years ;  and  here  their 
eight  children  were  born ;  the  third,  im- 
mortal William,  was  born  on  April  23d, 
1564.  For  many  years  the  career  of 
John  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been 
prosperous.  He  was  high  bailiff  in  1569, 
and  became  chief  alderman  in  1571 ;  but 
it  will  probably  surprise  many  of  our  read- 
ers, that  the  father  of  our  greatest  poet, 
the  burgess  who  attained  the  highest  mu- 
nicipal ofl&ces,  was  unable  even  to  sign  his 
name.  It  is  true  this  inability  was 
shared  by  the  majority  of  his  brother 
aldermen,  for  of  the  nineteen  who  sign 
the  document  given  in  Charles  Knight's 
Pictorial  Shakespeare  only  six  write 
their  names,  while  the  rest  make  their 
marks.  We  must  not,  however,  too 
hastily  conclude  from  this  that  these  men 
were  uneducated,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear; for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
grammar  schools  were  plentiful,  and  in 
these  every  boy  was  put  through  a  course 
of  Latin,  which  would  rather  astonish 
the  master  of  a  "  clasical  academy  "  in 
the  present  day.  Lylly's  capital  Latin 
grammar  was  commanded  on  royal  au* 
thority  (Henry  VIIL)  "to  be  all  and 
everywhere  used,"  and  competent  judges 
have  declared  that  the  grammar  schools 
of  the  sixteenth  century  supplied  the 
elements  of  a  scholarship  to  which  later 
times  can  lay  no  claim.  But  they  were 
"grammar  schools,"  and  in  them — as 
will  be  seen  in  our  public  schools — no 
provision  for  teaching  writing  was  made, 
and  thus  John  Shakespeare,  although 
uninitiated    in    even    '^  pot-hooks    and 
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hangers,"   was  probably  able  to  parse 
Virgil. 

The  inability  of  Shakespeare's  father  to 
write  his  name  becomes,  however,  of  im- 
portance in  reference  to  the  suggestion, 
60  authoritatively  made  by  some,  that  he 
was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Now  the  com- 
mon mark,  even  to  the  present  day,  is  a 
cross.  This  was  the  customary  sign  then ; 
can  we,  therefore,  imagine  that  an  ad- 
herent of  the  ancient  &th  would  reject 
the  only  opportunity  legally  offered  of 
making  that  sign  which  he  would  gladly 
use  on  all  occasions  ?  But  John  Shake- 
speare makes  a  kind  of  figure  which,  per- 
haps, resembles  a  great  A  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  this  is  used  in  his  subse- 
quent signatures.  His  wife,  too,  "made 
her  mark,"  but  she  rejected  the  cross,  and 
the  signature  resembles  a  very  badly 
formed  M,  probably  the  initial  of  her 
baptismal  name.  Now,  is  it  not  more 
likely  that  John  Shakespeare  was  a  firm 
adherent  of  the  reformed  faith  !  one  of 
those  anxious  to  "do  away  with  every 
remnant  of  Babylon,"  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  crosses,  as  we  learn  from  the 
records  of  those  times,  were  objects, 
under  every  form,  of  especial  abhor- 
rence ?  But  whatever  were  John  Shake- 
speare's motives,  there  were  plenty  of 
his  brother  aldermen  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, for  of  the  twelve  who  are  "  marks- 
men," only  three  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  This  seems  to  us  as  though  the 
feeling  of  attachment  to  the  reformed 
faith  was  strong  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  good  town  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  Nor  is  this  unlikely :  Coven  tiy 
and  Banbury,  the  very  nests  of  early 
Puritanism,  were  within  an  easy  dis- 
tance, while  the  great  Earl,  second  in 
power  only  to  the  Queen,  and  who 
dwelt  in  royal  state  at  Kenilworth,  had 
already  proclaimed  himself  the  protector 
of  those  who  had  unavailingly  entered 
theii' protest  against  "an  unfinbhed  Ref- 
ormation." The  argument  against  John 
Shakespeara's  adherence  to  the  ancient 
faith  may  be  further  strengthened  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  large  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures  our  Shakespeare  ex- 
hibits— not  a  mere  textual  knowledge, 
but  an  extensive  acquaintance,  especially 
with  the  historical  portions.  Were  not 
these  learnt  in  early  boyhood  fi'om  Cran- 
TTipr'q  Bible,  that  most  cherished  posses- 


sion of  the  Protestant,  who,  not  many 
years  before,  had  seen  men  led  to  the 
stake  for  merely  using  it  ? 

And  here  in  the  pleasant  though  home- 
ly dwelling  in  Henley-street  might  the 
poet  of  all  time  be  seen,  some  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  his  nurse's  arms ; 
then  in  his  go-cart ;  and  then  able  to  trot 
b^  his  proud  father's  side — ^for  Willie  was 
his  son  and  heir,  and  for  more  than  two 
years  his  only  child.  Who  that  looked 
upon  that  pretty  boy,  with  his  bright 
hazel  eyes  and  noble  expanse  of  fore- 
head, dreamt  then  of  his  world-wide 
&me! 

And  then,  after  an  interval  of  some 
years — for  precocious  learning  .was  al- 
ways denounced  by  our  wiser  forefkthers 
— came  the  days  of  the  hornbook  and 
primer ;  and  then  the  school  days,  when, 
under  the  rule  of  Thomas  Hunt,  he  be- 
came a  scholar  in  the  grammar  school  of 
his  native  town.  Ere  long.  Hunt  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas  Jenkins.  The  name  is 
Welsh — ^was  this  Jenkins  the  prototype 
of  choleric,  good-cheer-loving  Sir  Hugh 
Evans  of  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor 1 "  the  schoolmaster  who  so  rigidly  ex- 
amined Willie  Page  in  his  accidence,  and 
his  "  nominative  big,  hag,  hog — pray  you 
mark."  Very  possibly,  we  think;  and 
many  another  quaint  and  humorous  char- 
acter we  doubt  not  was  photographed  by 
that  wondrous  boy,  and  stored'  away  in 
his  mind  to  come  forth  fresh  and  vivid 
many  years  after. 

We  have  referred  to  the  competent  in- 
struction afforded  in  the  grammar  schools 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  notion, 
therefore  of  Shakespeare  being  unedu- 
cated is  wholly  unfounded.  That  John- 
son spoke  slightingly  of  his  learning  may 
be  easily  accounted  for.  It  was  an  age 
of  profound  scholarship,  and  Ben  Jonson 
took  high  place,  and  was  celebrated  as 
much  for  his  learning  as  his  poetry. 

Thus,  when  he  remarks — and  it  is  in  no 
unkind  spirit — 

"And  the'  thou  hadst  small  Latm  and  less 
Greek," 

he  simply  means  that  classical  learning 
was  not  Shakespeare's  "specialty,"  but 
that  he  had  far  higher  gif^  than  a  mere 
university  education  could  bestow.  Be 
it  remembered,  that  what  in  the  present 
day  would  pass  for  a  fair  amount  of  clas- 
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uoal  learning,  would,  in  Shakespeare^s 
time,  be  smsJI  indeed. 

How  pleasant  would  it  be  if  we  could 
recover  some  ti*aces  of  the  glad  boyhood 
of  our  greatest  poet  It  was  a  stirring 
age,  full  of  great  marvels,  of  unlooked- 
for  events.  "Old  things"  had  not  as 
yet  passed  away,  although  there  was  so 
mudi  that  was  new.  The  old  traditions, 
the  old  romance  that  beautified  so  many 
a  spot,  still  lingered,  and  the  wild  and 
wonderful  of  past  ages  mingled  not  in- 
harmonioualy  with  the  wild  and  wonder- 
ful of  a  present  time  when  the  old  world 
was  convulsed  to  its  centre,  and  a  new 
world  had  been  found.  Many  a  solemn 
old-world  story,  many  a  quaint  ballad 
must  the  boy  have  listened  to — many  a 
tale  of  the  red  rose  and  the  white,  told 
by  men  whose  fathers  fought  at  Bos- 
worth  hard  by ;  and  many  a  tale  of 
adventure  in  lar-off  lands  told  by  the 
maimed  wayfarer,  as  he  waited  the  re- 
newal of  his  "  pass."  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  "  princely  pleasures  of 
Kenilworth"  were  displayed  before  the 
boy  Shakespeare's  eager  eyes.  We  doubt 
much  if  children  so  young  would  have 
been  allowed  to  accompany  the  worship- 
ful aldermen  of  Stratford-upon-Avon ; 
but  much  talk  was  there,  doubtless,  of 
that  gorgeous  series  of  pageants ;  and 
the  boy  was  doubtless  no  unheedful 
listener.  Dramatic  exhibitions  must, 
however,  have  been  familiar  to  young 
Shakespeare.  There  were  the  Coventry 
plays — for  many  generations  the  boast 
of  that  ancient  city,  and  coi^sidered  of 
importance  enough  to  be  performed  at 
Kenilworth  before  the  queen.  And  as 
early  as  1569,  when  John  Shakespeare 
was  high  bailiff,  "the  queen's  players" 
performed  in  the  good  town  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  and  received  nine  shillings 
from  the  corporation. 

Much  misapprehension  has  existed  as 
to  th^  status  of  these  early  players,  some 
writers  having  considered  them  as  mere 
vagabonds,  wandering  from  town  to  town 
like  the  gypsies — lawless  men,  only  to  be 
kept  in  awe  by  the  ptocks  and  the  whip- 
ping-post. And  yet,  although  many  were 
objectionable  in  character,  some  were  well 
respected,  and  decent  men.  The  case 
really  is,  that  when  at  the  Reformation 
the  acting  of  mu-acle  plays  by  the  trade 
companies    ceased,  the  calling  of  the 


actor  became  recognized ;  and  many  a 
scholar  who  boasted  a  university  educa- 
tion became  one  of  a  "company"  to 
perform  those  interludes  and  moralities^ 
which  did  such  good  service  in  pro- 
moting it  As  in  those  days  it  was 
necessary  that  every  man  should  either 
belong  to  some  trade-guild,  or  to  some 
noble  household,  these  players  asso- 
ciated themselves  under  the  patronage 
of  some  powerful  nobleman,  and,  like 
the  minstrels  and  trouv^res  of  the  Mid-. 
die  Ages,  travelled  from  town  to  town. 
Then*  mode  of  proceeding  is  described 
in  a  cuiious  old  Puritan  book,  entitled 
Mount  Tabor,  "It  is  the  manner 
when  players  come  to  town,  they  first 
attend  the  mayor  to  inform  him  what 
nobleman's  servants  they  are,  and  so  get 
a  license  for  their  public  playing  ;  and  if 
the  mayor  like  the  actors,  or  would  show 
i*espect  to  their  lord  and  master,  he  ap- 
points them  to  play  their  first  play  before 
himself  and  the  aldermen ;  and  that  is 
called  the  mayor's  play,  where  every  one 
that  will  comes  in  without  money,  the 
mayor  giving  the  players  a  reward  as  he 
thinks  ht,  to  show  respect  to  them." 

Strange,  doubtless,  may  it  seem  to  some 
readers,  that  John  Shakespeare,  whom 
we  have  represented  as  ultra-Protestant, 
should  have  encouraged  stage  players; 
but  his  very  encouragement  is  another 
proof  that  he  was  no  adherent  of  tlie  an- 
cient faith,  for  the  early  stage  was  dis- 
tinguished by  fierce  hostility  to  it.  It  is, 
indeed,  curious  to  mai'k  the  extieme  Prot- 
estantism of  these  earliest  dramatic  sped- 
mens — the  interludes.  Eai-nest  exhorta- 
tions to  the  spectators  not  to  bo  "  cozened 
by  lying  prestes,"  to  search  the  Bible  for 
themselves,  to  frequent  sermons,  and 
"godly  converse,"  abound  in  them  ; 
while  in  many  the  ridicule  cast  upon 
saints'  days,  "  corner-caps,"  but  especially 
the  sui^lice,  almost  anticipates  the  times 
of  Martin  Marprelate.  The  early  drama 
fought  a  good  fight  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  not  until  late  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  was  the  stage  viewed 
as  antagonistic  to  the  pulpit  Mr. 
Charles  Knight  is  wrong  in  charging  the 
Puritans  with  beginning  the  strife,  for 
the  earliest  denouncers  of  stage-plays  are 
Northbrooke  and  Gosson,  both  of  whom 
held  livings  in  the  Established  Church. 
More  truly,  he  remarks,  that  it  is  in  these 
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rude  interludes  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
foundation  of  the  English  drama,  for  it 
was  not  "  created,"  even  by  Shakespeare 
and  his  gi'eat  contemporaries,  but  was 
"  formed  by  a  course  of  steady  progress, 
not  by  rapid  transition."  The  authori- 
ties of  the  good  town  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  seem  to  have  welcomed  the  visits 
of  these  wandering  players,  for  there  are 
many  entries  in  the-ftccounts  of  payments 
made  to  them  in  the  com-se  of  the  follow- 
ing years ;  and  doubtless  from  these 
rude  essays  did  the  great  poet  of  all 
time  receive  his  first  lessons. 

But  years  pass  on ;  the  boy's  school 
days  are  ended ;  and  many  have  been 
the  conjectures  as  to  how  the  interval 
between  quitting  school  and  his  early 
marriage  was  spent.  That  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  woolstapler,  was  employed 
m  a  lawyer's  office,  was  assistant  in  a 
school,  are  some  of  these ;  but  stupid 
old  Aubrey's  assertion  that  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  butcher,  and  when  he 
killed  a  calf,  would  do  it  in  a  high  style, 
**  and  make  a  speech,"  is  the  most  ex- 
travagant of  all — indeed,  it  is  revolting. 
The  poet  who,  by  consent  of  all  his- 
contemporaries,  was  styled  the  "  gentle 
Shakespeare;"  he  who  sympathized  so 
deeply  with  "  the  poor  sequestered  stag," 
whose  feelings  of  pity  went  forth  even 
to  the  "  poor  beetle  which  we  tread  up- 
on," tilling  a  calf  "  in  a  high  style ! " 
We  should  not  have  referred  to  this 
contemptible  story,  were  it  not  th^t  the 
testimony  of  Aubrey  is  still  sometimes 
quoted  in  respect  to  Shakespeare's  early 
life.  Surely  it  is  time  ,that  such  a  wit- 
ness should  be  put  out  of  court     * 

After  carefullest  inquiry,  none  of  the 
many  biographers  of  Shakespeai^e  can 
discover  more  respecting  him  until. his 
marriage,  than  that  his  father's  ciroum- 
Btances  had  by  the  years  1578-9  become 
embarrassed.  We  then  find  John  Shake- 
speare,  together  with  his  wife,  mort- 
gaging an  estate  for  £40,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  parting  with  his  wife's  in- 
terest in  two  tenements  for  the  sum  of 
£4  (in  both  these  instances  we  must  take 
the  sums  at  about /owr  times. their  value, 
present  money).  From  this  time  the 
connection  of  John  Shakespeare  with  the 
corporation  of  Stratford  appears  to  have 
been  seldom.  Some  time  later  we  find 
him  assessed  toward  providing  ^'  piko- 


men,  billmen  and  archers,"  only  half  the 
sum  charged  to  his  brother  aldermen ; 
but  even  that  is  eventually  unpaid,  while 
he  is  also  exempted  from  the  weekly 
payment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and 
at  length,  in  1586,  he  resigns  his  alder- 
man's gown.  It  seems,  therefore,  very 
likely  that  from  some  cause — blameless 
we  are  sure,  for  John  Shakespeare  never 
lost"  the  respect  of  his  townsmen,  but 
dwelt  among  them  to  his  latest  day — 
our  ^eat  poet's  father  sank  into  com- 
parative poverty,  just  when  lus  gifted  son 
was  preparing  to  enter  the  world.  The 
family  in  1580  consisted  of  five  children, 
William  being  the  eldestf  and  the  young- 
est an  infant  in  ai*ms. 

Would  that  we  could  find  some  record, 
however  slight,  of  how  these  years  pre- 
ceding Shakespeare's  early  marriage  were 
passed.  The  deer-stealing  tradition,  al- 
though believed  in  by  Mr.  Collier,  seems 
to  us  apocryphal.  Certainly  the  doggerel 
ballad  ascribed,  to  Shakespeare  was  never 
written  by  him.  But  how  natural  was  it 
that  the  rustics  who  saw  the  noble  boy 
wandering  among  the  green  solitudes 
of  that  ancient  forest  which  still  stretched 
along  the  western  boundary  of  Wai  wick- 
shire,  should  believe  that  love  of  the 
most  cherished  sport  of  our  forefathers 
alone  led  him  thither?  Indeed,  in  love 
of  forest  scenery  Shakespeare  is  loyally 
true  to  the  old  English  feeling.  "  Merry 
it  is  in  the  fayre  forest,"  felt  our  Shake- 
speare, heartily  as  the  nameless  minstrel 
of  the  olden  times.  And  what  exquisite 
glimpses  of  forest  scenery  he  has  given 
us !  How  he  seems,  too,  to  have  lin- 
gered over  the  remembrance  of  the  haunts 
of  his  blithe  childhood,  when  in  one  of 
his  later  plays  he  gives  the  very  name 
Ai'den  to  the  forest  where  Jacques  wan- 
dered and  Rosalind  played  her  pretty 
masquerading  fancies!  It  is  his  mar- 
vellous dramatic  power,  his  magic  skill 
as  painter  of  .men,  that  has  thrown  into 
the  shade  Shakespeare's  exquisite  feeling 
for  natural  scenery. 

Warwickshire  was  a  pleasant  county 
in  Shakespeare's  day,,  when  the  remains 
of  the  great  forest  of  Arden  still  boasted 
those  splendid  oaks  and  beeches  which 
had  given  shelter  to  so  many  a  genera- 
tion of  "  bold  outlaws ; "  and  the  south- 
ern part  displayed  such  pastoral  beauty, 
that  Speed,  rising  almost  into  poetry. 
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celebrates  its  '^  meadowy  pastures  with 
their  green  mantles  so  embroidered  with 
flowers,  that  from  Edgehill  we  behold 
another  Eden."  And  here  the  poet  of 
all  time,  wandering  in  the  blithe  spring- 
tide of  his  days  along  the  shady  lanes, 
the  grassy  slopes,  the  leafy  glades  of 
pleasant,  pastoral  Warwickshire,  met  his 
fatare  wife,  Anne  Hathaway. 

Little  can  we  learn  when  or  whefe 
they  first  met,  whether  at  some  merry 
country  feast  or  bridal,  at  some  family 
gathering,  or  loitering  along  some  green 
lanes.  Indeed,  until  very  lately,  all  we 
could  learn  was,  that  Anne  Hathaway 
dwelt  at  Shottei^,  and  was  older  than 
Shakespeare.  The  careful  research  of 
Mr.  Halliwell  has,  however,  discovered 
a  copy  of  her  father's  will ;  and  although 
this,  of  course,  throws .  little  light  on 
Shakespeare's  courtship,  it  supplies  an 
interesting  picture  of  a  rural  household 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

This  is  dated  September^  1581,  and  is 
the  will  of  "  Richard  Hathaway,  of  Shot- 
ti-ee,  in  the  parish  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  husbandman."  He  leaves  his  sons, 
Thomas  and  John,  £6  13s.  4d.  each,  and 
to  William  £10.  His  eldest  son,  Bar- 
tholomew, is  left  joint  owner,  with  his 
mother  Joan,  of  the  farm;  <<and  my 
will  is,  that  he  shall  be  a  guide  to  my 
saide  wife  in  her  husbandrye,  and  also  a 
comforte  to  his  brethrene  and  sisters  to 
bis  power."  The  daughters,  three  in 
number,  have  each  £6  Ids.  4d. ;  their 
names  are  Agnes,  Catherine,  and  Mar- 
garet Some  difficulty  has  been  felt  as 
to  the  name  "Anne"  not  being  found, 
and  it  has  been  thought  that  she  was, 
perhaps,  for  some  cause  or  other,  not 
under  her  father's  roof  at  the  time ;  but 
when  we  see.  how  very  arbitrary  was  the 
spelling  of  those  days,  and  the  frequent 
carelessness  of  the  scribes  who  were  em- 
ployed to  draw  up  such  documents,  we 
think  <' Agnes'*'  might  have  been  in- 
seited  by  mistake  for  Anne.* 

There  is  a  homely  kindliness  in  the 
subsequent  bequests.  Hathaway's  god- 
children   are  to   have  ^'four*  pence  a 

■ ■-[ • 

*  Even  in  Shakespeare's  will  Hamnet  is  spelled 
Hamlet,  while  in  varioas  documents  we  find  his 
father's  name  spelled  **Shag8per,''  and  even 
"  Shaxberd.*'  In  the  midland  counties,  Agnes 
is  pronounced  Annis,  and  this  might  easily  be 
converted  in  common  use  into  Anne. 
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piece,"  his  two  nieces  '^  a  sheep  a  piece 
of  them,"  and  his  "  trusty  friends  and 
neighbors,  Stephen  Burman  and  Foulke 
Sandells,  my  supervisors  of  this  my  last 
will,  to  have  for  their  paynes  twelve 
pence  a  piece  of  them."  This  will  was 
not  proved  until  the  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  as  in  the  preamble  Hath* 
away  states  that  he  is  "  sicke  in  bodye," 
his  death  must  have  bfeen  preceded  by  a 
long  illness.  It  was  probably  during  tiiis 
time  that  young  Shakespeare  wooed  and 
won  Anne.  The  date  of  his  "  marriage 
bond"  is  in  the  November  following 
Hathaway's  death,  and  from  the  fact  of 
Anne's  eldest  daughter  being  bom  in 
the  following  May,  some  biographers  of 
Shakespeare  have  very  harshly  suggested 
that  Anne  had  "  loved  not  wisely,  but 
too  well."  To  readers,  however,  ac- 
quainted with  the  usages  of  these  times, 
no  vindication  of  Shakespeare  or  bis 
bride  will  be  needed,  for  they  well  know 
that  during  the  sixteenth  century,  simple 
"  troth  -  pUght  before  witnesses  "  was 
viewed  as  legal  wedlock,  or,  if  especial 
secrecy  were  desired,  the  aid  of  some 
"  Sir  Oliver  Bitotext,"  who  stood  ready 
to  marry  any  willing  couple  '^  under  a 
bush  like  a  beggar,"  as  Jacques  irrev- 
erently says,  could  be  easily  invoked. 
Rather  suggestive  is  it  to  find  Shake- 
speare so  firequently  introducing  stolen 
marriages  into  his  plays.  Did  he,  like 
Lysan^er,  flee  away  with  his  Hermia 
through  the  fairy-haunted  wood,  or  likQ 
young  Fenton,  rejected  by  the  wealthy 
father,  triumphantly  bear  off  "  sweet 
mistress  Anne"  from  all  his  rivals? 

Meanwhile  Hathaway  dies ;  his  will  is 
proved ;  and  by  its  provisions,  proof  of 
his  daughter's  marriage  would  become 
necessary,  that  she  might  receive  her 
legacy.  But  those  furtive  marriages, 
alSiough  recognized  as  binding,  might 
have  been  viewed  by  the  family,  as  they 
frequently  were,  with  distrust  What  is 
more  likely,  then,  that  mutual  friends 
should  suggest  a  second  and  more  public 
wedding  t  It  is  to  this  that  the  '*  mar- 
riage bond,"  doubtless,  refers,  and  that  no 
disgrace  was  believed  to  attach  to  Anne, 
the  long  interval  between  her  father's 
death  in  the  summer  and  her  marriage 
not  until  late  in  November  proves ;  while 
that  the  friends  of  the  Hatha  ways  took 
part  with  the  young  couple  is  evident 
2S 
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from  John  Richardson,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  Fowlke  Sandells,  one  of  the 
"  supervisors  "  of  Hatha  way's  will,  being 
the  two  "  bondsmen,"  who  en^ge  that 
"  William  Shagspere  and  Anne  Hath  wey 
be  maried  together  with  once  asking  the 
bannes."  Where  this  second  marriage 
took  place  has  not  been  discovered. 

The  same  obscurity  rests  upon  Shake- 
speare's early  marfted  life.  Whether  by 
the  aid  of  the  £6  13s.  4d.  the  young 
couple  entered  upon  tHeir  simple  house- 
keeping— for  small  as  the  sum  appears, 
even  taking  it  at  its  present  value,  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  pounds,  it  might 
be  sufficient  to  provide  the  homely  "plen- 
ishing "  of  those  days — or  whether  they 
became  inmates  of  the  pleasant  cottage 
of  Shotterey,  we  know  not  Probably 
the  latter,  for  an  old  settle  is  still  pointed 
to,  which  tradition  reports  Shakespeare 
used  to  occupy  outside  the  door,  and 
where,  "  o'er-canopied  by  lush  wood- 
bines," he  might  sit,  seeing  dimly  per- 
chance as  yet  those  bright  and  glowing 
visions,  which  ere  long  should  take  tan- 
gible form,  and  endure  to  all  ages.  Tra- 
dition reports  that  the  young  poet's  bride 
was  beautiful.  It  is  little  wonder  if  so, 
that  Shakespeare,  ever  the  worshipper  of 
all  loveliness,  heeded  not  that  disparity 
of  years,  which  some  of  his  biographers 
have  BO  bitterly  censured.  Probably  he 
never  thought  of  it,  for  the  English 
woman  at  twenty-six  is  in  the  full  glow 
of  her  beauty ;  and  when  did  ever  youth 
of  eighteen  look  forward  to  the  changes 
twenty  or  thirty  years  might  bring.  But 
on  this  subject  soma  of  Shakespeare's 
biographers  wax  strangely  indignant. 
^h\  de  Quincey,  as  though  just  awakened 
from  a  grim  opium  dream,  invests  poor 
Anne  with  a  gratuitous  beard,  actually 
quoting  Sir  Hugh  Evans'  remark  about 
the  old  woman  of  Brentford's  "great 
peard,"  to  prove  how  bitterly  Shake- 
speare repented  the  folly  of  marrying  a 
wife  eight  years  older  than  himself.  Far 
more  wisely  does  Charles  Knight  remark 
that  "the  history  of  most  imaginative 
minds,  probably  of  most  men  of  great 
ability,  would  show  that  in  the  first  loves, 
and  in  the  early  marriages  of  this  class, 
the  choice  has  generally  fallen  upon 
women  older  than  themi^elves." 

That  so  wayward  a  writer  as  De  Quin- 
cey, or  so  imperfectly  informed  a  critic 


as  Malone  should,  without  any  direct 
proof,  peremptorily .  determine  that 
Shakespeare's  married  life  was  unhap- 
py, is  not  surprising  ;  but  that  Mr. 
Collier  should  suspect  it  was  so,  while 
he  has  not  supplied  us  with  any  addi- 
tional evidence,  is  very  strange.  That 
soon  after  his  marriage  our  great  poet 
quitted  Stratford  for  London  may  be 
easily  accounted  for,  by  his  father's  re- 
duced circumstances,  and  the  greater 
facilities  for  obtaining  employment  there ; 
but  it  certainly  seems  unaccountable,  if 
dislike  to  his  wife  drove  Shakespeare  to 
London,  that  he  should  have  striven  so 
hard  to  obtain  a  comj^tency  to  enable 
him  to  return  home  again,  actually,  as 
Gerald  Massey  most  truly  says,  "  to  live 
with  his  rustic  wife,  and  buy  for  her  the 
best  house  in  Stratford." 

We  think  the  evidence  of  Shake- 
speare's own  works  may  be  appealed 
to  on  this  subject  Where  can  we  find 
such  a  galaxy  of  moral  loveliness,  of 
sweet  and  noble  womanhood,  as  he  has 
painted  t  What  other  dramatist  ever 
marshalled  so  "goodly a  company"  of 
pure  and  high-minded  women! — Her- 
mione,  Cordelia,  Imogen,  Portia,  Isa- 
bella— we  might  exhaust  the  reader's  pa- 
tience ere  the  list  was  completed :  and 
yet  we  are  to  believe  that  he,  whose 
mind  so  dwelt  upon  these  exquisite  crea- 
tions, had  been  cheated  into  a  marriage 
with  a  cunning  woman  much  older  than 
himself,  and  was  fsun  to  fiee  away  "  firom 
the  humiliation  of  domestic  feuds  "  into 
disreputable  company  in  London.  Few 
men  whose  hearth  has  been  the  seat  of- 
daily  bitterness  dwell  with  much  com- 
placency on  scenes  of  domestic  love ;  and 
few  poets  whose  bright  vision  of  youth 
has  been  rudely  scattered  by  the  unex- 
pected tempest  have  cared  to  call  up  that 
bright  vision  again.  Not  so  our  Shake- 
speare ;  he  is  the  poet  of  the  domestic 
affections ;  and  when  we  contemplate 
his  many  pictures  of  wifely  excellence,  is 
it  altogether  extravagant  to  believe  that 
he  drew  from  life  ? 

From  the  Stratford  register  of  bap- 
tisms, we  leai-n  that  Shakespeare's  eldest 
child,  Susanna,  was  born  in  May,  1583 ; 
and  in  February,  1585,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  twins,  Hamnet  and  Judith. 
No  entry  referring  to  Shakespeare  or  his 
family  occurs  after  these  for  many  years. 
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Thns,  ere  he  became  of  age,  our  CTeat 
poet  was  the  father  of  three  cliildren, 
and  doubtless  it  was  about  this  time  that 
he  contemplated  his  journey  to  London. 
We  cannot  see  any  reason  for  believing 
that  he  fled  disgracefully  away  from  his 
native  town,  either  from  unwillingness  to 
support  his  family,  or  because,  as  a  very 
apocryphal  tradition  reports,  he  fell  un- 
der the  displeasure  of  the  powerful  knight 
of  Charlcote  for  stealing  his  deer  5  fbr 
in  after  years  "  Master  Shakespeare " 
was  always  looked  upon  with  respect 
by  his  fellow-townsmen,  termed  "  oure 
goode  frende,"  ^nd  recognized  quite  as 
"  a  gentleman  of  worship  "  when,  in  his 
prosperous  middle  age,  he  returned  again 
to  the  town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  It 
was  not  as  the  poet  of  whom  all  Eng- 
land might  well  be  proud — for  of  this 
the  worthy  burgesses  had  probably  no 
idea — but  as  the  thrifty,  successful,  and 
upright  man  of  business,  whose  prosper- 
ity was  a  credit  to  them  all,  that  they 
welcomed  him.  Surely  it  was  misfortune, 
not  disgrace,  that  drove  the  young  hus- 
band and  father  so  far  away.  A  wife  and 
three  little  children  looked  to  the  young 
man  of  twenty  for  bread,  and  the  great- 
est of  England's  poets  thought  it  no  scorn 
to  set  forth  and  work  hard  to  maintain 
them.  With  his  marvellous  dramatic 
genius,  what  <»illing  could  be  so  suitable 
as  that  of  player  and  playwright ;  and, 
as  we  shall  ere  long  find,  what  other  call- 
ing would  be  so  remunerative  t  It  was 
probably  in  1585  or  1586  that  Shake- 
speare quitted  Stratford.  In  the  latter 
year  we  find  the  players  were  there,  and 
about  that  time  "  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
servants  "  visited  the  town.  To  them  he 
probably  attached  himself;  for  Burbage, 
in  whose  company  we  afterwards  find 
him,  was  the  manager ;  and  he,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  others,  were  Warwickshire 
men. 

There  was  much  in  the  London  of  Eliz- 
abeth's days  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  young 
poet,  as  well  as  to  awaken  his  deepest  in- 
terest ;  for  the  ancient  city  still  boasted 
those  beautiful  structures  which  were 
her  pride  in  the  middle  ages — those  noble 
halls  of  her  civic  guilds,  with  carved  roof 
and  sunny  oriel,  rainbow-tinted  with  the 
proud  blazonry  of  her  merchant  princes  ; 
and  all  the  fine  old  churches  with  their 
pinnacled  towers  ^wd  spires  of  Mry  fret- 


work, and  the  long  lines  of  pictoresqae 
houses,  with  their  quaintly  deoor^ed 
gables.  And  then  the  beautiful  river, 
rolling  its  ample  current,  silver  clear  as 
his  own  unpolluted  Avon,  and  still  dis- 
playing those  flocks  of  swans  which  chal- 
lenged -  the  admiration  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador  a  hundred  years  before ;  and 
the  stately  gardens  wihich  now,  from  the 
Temple  to  Whitehall,  stretched  to  the 
waters'  edge.  And  much  was  there  in 
London  habits  and  ways  to  interest  the 
great  painter  of -men  in  all  ages.  Every 
rank,  every  class,  had  here  its  represen- 
tative ;  every  vice,  every  virtue,  every 
combination  of  cnaracter  in  those  stirring 
times ;  and  face  to  face  with![these  stood 
mighty  interests  claiming  the  national 
mind  with  stem  and  commanding  force. 
The  times  were  too  earnest  for  aught  of 
trifling,  and  men  set  about  their  mere 
ordinary  business,  their  very  amuse- 
ments, "with  a  will,"  as  they  quaint* 
ly  phrased  it;  and  thus  the  salient 
points  of  each  character  were  brought 
out  with  a  force  and  a  vividness  which 
we,  in  a  day  of  stereotyped  mannerism, 
can  but  faintly  apprehend.  Strange 
blunders  are  still  made  about  this  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  although,  thanks  to  the  re- 
prints, and  frequent  publication  of  con- 
temporary documents,  we  are  beginning 
more  truly  to  estimate  it.  But  an  age 
which  for  forty  years  maintained  single- 
handed  the  great  battle  of  the  reformed 
faith  against  all  Catholic  Eui'ope,  which 
defied  the  mightiest  power  ever  arrayed 
against  us,  and  saw  the  proudest  arma- 
ment dashed  hefplessly  to  ruin  on  our 
coasts,  an  age  in  which  the  spirit  of  dis- 
covery went  forth  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  eai*th,  which  bequeathed  to  us  our 
one  only  school  of  music,  and  a  wealth 
of  literature  still  unsurpassed,  is  an  era 
weH  worthy  our  deepest  study. 

It  was  just  at  the  most  stirring  period 
of  this  most  stirring  age  that  Shakespeare 
found  himself  in  London.  There  were 
many  sights  then  to  be  seen  in  these  pic- 
turesque old  streets.  The  long  proces- 
sion, when  amid  the  tears  of  all  London 
—of  the  whole  land— Sir  Phillip  Sidney 
was  borne  to  his  ^ravo  in  old  St.  J^aul's; 
and  then  the  blazmg  bonfires,  and  joyful 
psalm-singing  dnd  tables  set  in  the  streets 
to  which  all  comers  were  welcome,  when 
the  discovery  of  Babington's  plot  filled 
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all  hearts  with  gladness ;  and  then  the 
sterner  joy,  when  London  was  awakened 
from  midnight  slumber,  and  every  bell 
of  her  many  churches  rung  out,  at  the 
news  that  the  "  false  Duessa  " — enemy 
far  more  dangerous  to  England  than  to 
the  queen — was  at  length  headless.  And 
then  followed  "  the  Armada  year,"  as  it 
was  long  after  called ;  and  can  we  doubt 
that  in  all  the  eager  and  anxious  excite- 
ment of  the  spring  and  summer,  Shake- 
speare participated — he,  whose  inmost 
heart  was  so  thoroughly  English ;  he, 
who  in  his  "  ^^S  John"  has  enshrined 
so  many  bursts  oithe  noblest  patriotism  ? 
like  the  rest  of  his  plays,  it  is  very  un- 
certain when^*  King  John  "  was  written ; 
it  has  always  ranked  among  his  earliest 
compositions ;  and  we  think  that  no  one 
can  read  its  magnificent  outbursts  of 
proud  national  feeling  without  believing 
that  it  was  when  this  '^  isle  set  in  the 
silver  sea  "  was  menaced  by  the  mighty 
Armada,  the  as  yet  unknown  dramatist 
summoned  his  fellow-countrymen  to  the 
rescue  in  these  noble  lines : 

*'  England  hath  never  yet,  and  never  shall 
Lie  at  the  proud  feet  of  a  conqueror. 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in 

arms, 
And  we  shall  'shock  them.    Nought  shall 

make  us  rue, 
If  England  to  herself  do  prove  but  true.'* 

What  more  fitting  motto  could  we  take 
than  these  lines  for  the  story  of  the  de- 
feated Armada  ? 

We  have  remarked  that  Shakespeare 
most  probably  joined  Burbage's  company 
— <i  band  of  players,  who,  strollers  dur- 
ing paii;  of  the  year,  occupied,  during  the 
greater  part,  the  playhouse  at  Blackiriars 
— a  substantial  building,  erected  by  Bur- 
bage  in  1574,  under  the  express  sanction 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  This  Black- 
friai's  theatre  was,  for  some  years,  a  con- 
atant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  city 
authorities,  and  hence  writers  have  hasti- 
ly concluded  that  the  callingjDf  the  actor 
was  in  Elizabeth's  days,  as  it  certainly 
was  at  the  Restoration,  disreputable. 
This  view,  like  many  others,  has  arisen 
simply  from  ignorance  of  our  ancient 
mjinicipal  arrangements.  As  we  have 
before  remarked,  each  cofnpany  of  play- 
ers was  under  the  protection  of  some 
Dobleman ;  and  under  his  sanction  they 


claimed  to  set  up  their  stage,  and  enact 
*  *  playes  and  enterludes.*"  On  their  jour- 
neys into  the  country,  they  seem  to  have 
treated  the  ** worshipful  mayors"  and 
oiher  civic  authorities  with  some  show 
of  respect;  although  we  fear  that  this 
was  rather  in  hopes  of  the  handsome 
largesse  they  expected  to  receive  than 
from  any  abstract  feeling  of  honor  due 
to  them ;  but  in  London  the  players  seem 
to  have  considered  themselves  in  right  of 
their  protectors  as  entitled  to  Court  priv- 
ileges. London  was  no  common  city ; 
she  claimed  to  be,  and  the  claim  was  al- 
lowed, an  imperixim  in  imperio.  The 
king's  warrant,  although  verified  by  the 
huge  hanging  seal,  was  mere  waste  parch- 
ment within  Temple  Bar,  "for  lyke  and 
after  the  manner  of  olde  Troye" — and 
the  crown  lawyers,  even  of  liie  Tudor 
dynasty,  bowed  to  the  apocryphal  au- 
thority— ^the  regal  city  had  the  right  to 
maintain  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all 
within  her  walls  and  liberties.  Such 
were  the  century  chartered  rights  of  old 
London.  Should  certain  tradesmen, 
then,  be  confined  to  certidn  localities, 
shoi^d  the  handicraftsman  ply  his  call- 
ing only  under  such  restrictions  as  the 
corporation  might  impose,  and  should 
mea.  belonging  to  none  of  the  City  com- 
panies, not  even  free  of  the  City,  sum- 
mon crowds  together,  merely  because 
they  claimed  the  patronage  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  or  even  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain? Hence  arose  a  series  of  an- 
noying squabbles ;  and  in  proud  defiance 
of  the  Court,  the  City  imposed  every 
possible  restriction  on  the  players ;  while 
the  players,  from  time  to  time,  "  showed 
up  "  these  aldermen  who  had  most  har- 
assed them  in  their  plays,  and  sometimes 
in  scoffing  ballads.  A  comparison  of  his 
plays  with  thdbe  of  contemporary  play- 
writers  will  prove  how  far  above  a'l 
these  little  spites  was  our  greatest  drama- 
tist. 

Similar  misapprehension  of  the  usages 
of  these  times  has  led  to  the  opinion 
that  the  status  of  the  actor  was  still  low 
and  disreputable.  Now,  in  Shakespeare's 
days,  acting  had  only  just  been  recog- 
nized as  a  separate  profession.  Men 
were  living  who  could  well  recollect  the 
plays  performed  by  the  trades'  guilds, 
and  dramatic  performances  in  wUoh  they 
themselves  h^d  ti^n  part.    It  was  the 
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eager  thirat  of  a  rapidly  advanclDg  age 
for  information  that  seems  to  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  earliest  English 
theatres.  Great  was  the  popular  thirst 
for  historical  knowledge,  and  veiy  inter- 
esting is  it  to  remark  how  largely  the 
early  drama  supplied  that  want  A  simple 
thing  was  a  dramatic  perfoi*manoe  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth — little  beyond  bare 
recitation,  but  appealing  far  more  to  the 
mind  and  heart  of  an  imaginative  age 
than  the  melodramatic  shows  and  elabo- 
rate machineiy  of  modem  times.  And 
never  did  our  forefathers  seem  tired  of 
witnessing  these  plays.  When  a  new 
historical  drama  appeared,  it  was  some- 
times pei*formed  six  and  eight  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day — especially  if  on  a 
subject  connected  with  English,  or  with 
almost  contemporaneous  history.  Thus 
the  blood  of  the  horrible  slaughter  at 
Paris  in  1572  had  scarcely  dried,  ere 
the  massacre  of  Paris  appeared  in  a 
dramatic  form  on  the  stage ;  and  scarcely 
had  the  welcome  news  of  the  death  of 
hated  Guise  arrived,  ere  that  fierce,  reck- 
less evildoer,  conspicuous  with  his  well- 
known  crimson  plume,  appeared  before 
the  well-pleased  audience,  and  re<ieived 
the  death  bullet  amid  their  excited  shouts. 
Thus  the  theatre  was  viewed,  and  not 
unwisely  then,  as  a  great  school  for  the 
people. 

From  the  character  of  these  plays,  it 
is  evident  that  low,  uneducated  men, 
could  not  supply  them;  and  thus  we 
find  the  majority  of  writers,  most  of 
whom  were  also  actors,  were  scholars — 
university  men,  who  wrote  M.A.  after 
their  names,  and  some  of  whom  had 
contemplated  taking  orders.  Many  of 
these,  as  we  find  from  the  Shakespeare 
Society's,  and  Alleyn's  papers,  were 
needy  and  struggling  indeed,  but,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  they  seem  to  have 
been  respectable,  family  men.  The  cor- 
respondence of  Edward  Alleyne  (the 
founder  of  Dulwich  College),  and  his 
good  wife,  Joan,  affords,  indeed,  as 
pleasant  specimens  of  domestic  affection 
and  homely  kindliness  as  we  can  well 
find ;  and  that  the  profligacy  of  Marlowe, 
and  Green's  cruel  desertion  of  his  wife 
and  child,  should  have  been  so  severely 
reprehended  by  their  brother  dramatists 
is  proof  that,  as  a  class,  they  were  honor- 
able men.    We  may  also  here  indden- 


tally  remark,  that  the  utter  absence  of 
women  from  the  stage  was  atithat  early 
period  of  the  acted  drama  most  benefidsd 
m  a  moral  point  of  yil>w. 

We  have  remarked  that  pi'obably  about 
the  year  1585  Shakespeare  came  to  Lon- 
don. Would  that  we  could  obtain  a 
glimpse,  however  faint,  of  how  his  first 
years  were  passed.  That  he  became  ac- 
tor, and  was  soon  after  employed  in  al- 
tering or  adapting  plays  for  the  stage, 
and,  ere  long,  in  writing  new  ones,  we 
learn  on  good  authority.  That  his  gains 
were  smsdl,  and  perhaps  very  precarious, 
is  likely  enough ;  and  that  during  this 
period,  therefore,  many  of  his  sonnets 
were  written,  seeips  to  us  most  probable. 
From  the  many  curious  traits  of  society 
which  the  "  Shakespeare  Society's"  pub- 
lications supply  to  us,  we  learn  that 
nothing  was  more  common  than  for  the 
poorly-paid  dramatists  to  add  to  their 
slender  income  by  wriUng,  what  prosing 
Antony  h  Wood  calls  "  trite  things,"  by 
which  he  designates  short  pieces  of 
poetry,  which  were  then  in  very  general 
request  for  almost  every  occurrence  ot 
domestic  lifa  Most  emphatically  was 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  a  poetical  age.  The 
influence  of  verse  was  potent  everywhere, 
from  the  first  noble  of  the  land,  who 
paid  down  so  willingly  unthought-pf 
gold  pieces,  that  the  praises  of  "Oriana" 
might  be  sung  in  choicest  V€|;rs'e,  to  "Tom 
Butcher,"  who  actually  wept,  as  the  rude 
ballad  of  "Troy  Town"  was  told  him. 
And  thus  each  birthday  brought  it» 
ti'ibute  of  verse ;  each  present  was  duly 
accompanied  by  "  choice  poetry,"  written 
in  the  "fine  Italian  hand,"  and  the' 
farewell  to  the  friend  and  the  wel- 
come that  greeted  his  return  were  alike 
in  rhyme.  Now,  for  these  purposes,  the 
sonnet  was  most  frequently  used;  and 
we  think  we  could  point  to  a  score  or 
two  of  Shakespeare's,  which  seem  to  us 
obviously  intended  to  accomp&ny  pres- 
ents, or  to  express  friendly  or  amatory 
feelings.  Indeed,  for  every  kind  of  vo- 
tive offering,  the  sonnet  i»eems  to  have 
almost  superseded  every  other  kind  of 
poem.  Dedications  to  patrons,  prol- 
ogues to  plays,  letters,  even  dramatic 
speeches,  are  fi*equently  regular  sonnets. 
In  Kyd's  "Cornelia"  (1580-2),  Cicero 
replies  to  the  heroine  in  a  really  fine  bod* 
net,  and  the  reader  may  be  reminded 
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that  one  in  the  Shakespeare  series  made 
its*  preyiqas  appearance  in  one  of  his 
earliest  plays,  "Love's  Labor  Lost" 
Now,  what  is  more  likely  than  that 
Shakespeare,  by  writing  such  little  pieces, 
blamelessly  added  to  an  income,  as  yet 
slender  indeed? 

On  his  first  arrival,  Shakespeare  was 
doubtless  alone;  and  amid  all  the  stir 
and  excitement  of  London  scenes,  would 
not  his  thoughts  oflen  dwell  upon  the 
pleasant  cottage  at  Shottery,  and  Anne, 
with  the  twins  on  her  knee,  and  little 
Susanna  nestling  dose  beside  her?  And 
then,  might  not  that  loveliest  of  his  son- 
nets have  been  poured  forth  in  unpremed- 
itated sweetness? 

"  When  in  disgrace  with  Fortune,  and  men's 

eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless 

cries, 
And  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  pos- 
sessed. 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  CDJoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thooghts  myself  almost  despising 
Haply  I  think  on  thee — and  then  my  state 
Like  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's 

gate. 
For  thy  sweet  love  remembered  such  wealth 

brings. 
That  then  I*  spom  to  charge  my  state  with 
kings."* 

We  allow  that  our  view  of  this  beau- 
tiful sonnet  is  conjectural,  but  as  thor- 
oughly conjectural  is  the  theory  that 
Shakespeare  fell  into  the  toils  of  a  bold 
bad  woman,  and  proclaimed  his  disgrace 
a  series  of  sonnets.  Surely  the  feel- 
ings expressed  in  this  are  far  more  in 
character  with  what  we  really  know 
of  the  dramatist  who,  though  so  young, 
achieved,  in  three  or  four  short  years,  a 
high  standing  among  his  brethren,  and  a 

*  That  this  sonnet  was  written  for  Lord  South- 
ampton, as  Mr.  Gerald  Massej  supposes,  cannot 
be  maintained ;  for  how  could  a  wealthy  noble- 
man, although  under  a  temporary  cloud  at  Court, 
characterize  himself  as  **  outcast?  **  What  could 
he  haye  to  do  with  '*thi8  man's  art  and  that 
man's  scopS  ?  " — thoughts  natural  enough  to  the 
striving  writer  and  actor.  Besides,  would  an 
earl,  loflj  himself  in  station  and  accustomed  to 
courts,  be  likely  to  think  so  highly  of  '*  the  state 
of  kings?*' 


share  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  and  then 
went  on  in  prosperity  and  honor,  even 
to  his  death,  and  far  more  so  than  is  the 
other  disgraceful  view. 

It  is  not  until  November,  1589,  that 
we  again  meet  with  a  direct  notice  of 
Shakespeare,  but  then  we  find  charges 
were  made  against  the  London  com- 
panies of  '*  meddling  on  the  stage  with 
matters  of  state  and  religion,"  and  in  a 
document  signed  by  sixteen  shareholders 
**  in  the  Blackfryers  play-house,"  among 
whom  Shakespeare  is  the  twelfth,  they 
declare  they  "  have  never  given  cause  of 
displeasure  in  that  they  have  brought 
into  their  plays  matters  of  state  or  religion 
unfit  to  be  handled  by  them,  or  to  be 
presented  before  lewd  spectators."  As 
the  company  continued  playing,  the 
charges  were,  doubtless,  unsupported. 
This  document  in  respect  to  Shake- 
speare's religion,  is,  however,  very  sug- 
gestive ;  for  at  this  time  the  persecution 
so  bitterly  carried  on  by  Whitgift  against 
the  stricter  separatists  was  commencing. 
There  was,  therefore,  probably  much 
plain  speaking  at  the  Blackfriars  house ; 
for  the  actors,  true  to  their  traditional 
Low-Church  vjews,  were  always,  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ready  to  attack 
High-Church  pretensions,  sure  of  meet- 
ing a  hearty  response  from  the  well- 
pleased  audience. 

We  think  that  Shakespeare,  as  soon 
as  comfortably  settled  in  London,  brought 
his  wife  and  family  thither.  We  have 
no  direct  pro6f  that  he  did  so,  it  is  true ; 
but  looking  at  domestic  life  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  we  know  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  main- 
tained a  respectable  standing,  u^ess  he 
had  dwelt  as  a  '^  householder,"  surround- 
ed by  his  family.  In  the  present  day,  we 
have  little  notion  of  the />re«^e^e  attached 
in  these  days  to  that  homely  name.  In 
the  simple  domestic  arrangements  of  our 
forefathers,  lodgings,  boarding  houses, 
chambers  (in  the  modern  sense  we  mean), 
were  -wholly  unknown,  and  to  .keep 
house  himself,  or  to  sit  at  his  father's 
table  among  the  younger  children,  or 
dwell  as  '^  hired  servant,"  with  the  mas- 
ter to  whom  he  had  served  his  appren- 
ticeship, were  the  only  alternatives  of- 
fered to  the  young  man  in  these  times. 
Society  recognized  only  "the family;" 
and  for  every  one  dwelling  under  the 
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same  roof,  the  "householder"  was  re- 
sponsible ;  and  strict  was  the  superintend- 
ence exercised  by  municipal  and  parochial 
authorities  over  him,  and  proportionably 
vigilant  was  his  care  expected  to  be. 
These  remar]^s  are  not  unnecessary ;  for 
the  fact  that  we  find  most  of  our  early 
dramatists  householders,  proves  that  they 
were  certainly  a  far  different  class  from 
the  strolling  vagabonds  with  Vhom  they 
havd  often  been  compared. 

The  first  notices  we  obtain  of  Shake- 
speare as  a  dramatist  are  but  slight. 
Spencer's  allusion,  in  his  Tears  of  the 
Muses,  to  "Our  pleasant  Willie,"  has 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  him  ;  and  also 
an  allusion  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  some- 
what later ;  but  the  first  undoubted  refer- 
ence to  him,  and  by  a  brother  dramatist, 
is  certainly  that  abusive  passage  in 
Green's  GroaCs  Worth  of  Wity  bought 
with  a  Million  of  Hepentance.  Green, 
the  writer  of  some  really  fine  plays,  died, 
after  a  sad  course  of  profligacy,  in  1592, 
and  in  the  above-named  tract  he  be- 
queathes a  warning  to  his  reckless  com- 
panions to  avoid  his  vices,  and  follow 
more  diligently  their  literary  calling. 
Under  the  latter  head,  the  poor  dying 
man,  probably  chafing  under  some  pe- 
cuniaiy  disappointment,  warns  his  breth- 
ren to  beware  of  "an  upstart  crow, 
beautified  in  our  feathers,  that  with  his 
'Tyger's'  heart  wrapped  in  a  player's 
hide,  supposes  he  is  well  able  to  bombast 
out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you,  and 
being  an  absolute  Johannes  Factotum, 
is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake 
scene  in  a  country."  This  allusion  was 
plain  enough,  and  Shakespeare  very 
naturally  complained ;  so  a  few  weeks 
after,  Heniy  Chettle,  by  whom  the  post- 
humous tract  had  been  published,  very 
courteously  apologized  in  a  tract,  entitled 
Kinde  Hearths  I>ream,  declaring  that 
he  is  "as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault 
had  been  mine ;  because  myself  have 
seen  his  demeanor  no  less  civil,  than  he 
excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes.  Be- 
sides, divers  of  worship  have  reported  his 
uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his 
honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writ- 
ing that  approves  his  art"  An  impor- 
tant testimony  this,  both  to  the  superior 
gifts  of  Shakespeare  and  to  his  unblem- 
ished moral  character. 

It  is  probable  that  many. of  Shake- 


speare's earlier  plays  were  written  be- 
tween 1585  and  1593.  Some  of  the  his- 
torical— those  of  "  Henry  VI.,"  the  three 
parts,  probably  "Henry  IV.,"  and  we 
cannot  but  add. "  King  John."  "  Love's 
Labor  Lost,"  also,  and  the  "  Two  Grentle- 
men  of  Verona,"  belong  to  this  period, 
to  which  Mr.  Charles  Knight  would  also 
refer  the  first  sketch  of  "Hamlet"  atid 
that  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  During 
1592  and  1593,  England  was  severely 
visited  by  the  plague,  and  the. theatres 
were  shut.  Probably  it  was  this  tem- 
porary suspension  of  his  ordinary  calling 
that  induced  Shakespeare  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  what  would  then  be  con- 
sidered as  a  higher  order  of  literature 
^the  narrative  poem ;  and  thus  we  find 
he  was  engaged  upon  his  "  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  which,  early  in  1593,  was  pub- 
lished, with  the  well-known  dedication  to 
Lord  Southampton.  This  poem  we  find 
was  received  with  great  favor  both  by 
his 'patron  and  the  public,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  saw  the  publication  of  his 
second  poem,  "  Lucrece."  That  South- 
ampton, for  either  of  these  poems,  should 
have  bestowed  on  Shakespeare,  as  Rowe 
tells  us,  the  extravagant  sum  of  £1000, 
when  money  was  nearly  fourfold  its  pres- 
ent value,  is  not  to  be  believed ;  but  that 
the  well-pleased  young  earl  paid  him 
"  right  royally"  we  can  willingly  allow  ; 
and  this  acquires  additional  corrobora- 
tion from  the  fact  that  Shakespeare, 
early  in  1594,  joined  with  Burbage  in 
the  proprietorship  of  the  newly-built 
"  Globe  on  the  Bankside." 

We  have  no  authentic  information  as 
to  the  introduction  of  Shakespeare  to  his 
liberal  patron.  It* was  probably  through 
Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  who  had  married 
Southampton's  mother,  and  who,  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,  would  be 
brought  into  frequent  intercom*se  with 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players.  We 
think  it  very  probable  that  the  sonnets 
which  Shakespeare  addressed  to  South- 
ampton might  be  written  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  father-in-law,  apprehensive 
of  the  dangers  which  must  surround  a 
young,  wealthy,  and  impulsive  noble, 
just  entering  upon  court  life,  and  nat- 
urally most  anxious  to  see  him  suitably 
married.  With  Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  we 
think  that  they  were  written  after  the 
"  Venus  and  Adonis." 
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Meanwhile  John  Shakespeare,  now  ad- 
vancing in  years,  seeras  still  to  have  been 
under  difficulties  at  Stratford.  There  ap- 
pears no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  gifted 
son  aided  him  to  the  best  of  <his  power, 
for  we  know  that  in  his  rising  fortunes 
the  father  amply  participated.  But  these 
were  the  early  days  of  his  career,  so  the 
father  still  struggled  on  with  poverty. 
One  document,  however,  which  at  first 
sight  seems  to  prove  this,  will  bear,  we 
think,  a  far  more  important  signification. 
This  is  a  return,  dated  September,  1592,' 
containing  the  names  of  ''all  such 
recusants  as  have  been  heretofore  pre- 
sented for  not  coming  monthly  to  church, 
and  yet  are  thought  to  forbear  the  chqrch, 
for  debt  or  fear  of  process,  or  for  some 
other  worse  faults,"  etc.  The  names  of 
six  women  and  nine  men  are  given,  in- 
cluding that  of  '*John  Shakespeare," 
and  opposite  is  written,  ''It  is  said 
these  last  nine  come  not  to  church  for 
fear  of  process  for  debt"  This  might 
be  likely  enough  ;  but  another  document 
shows  that  John  Shakespeare  only  the 
month  before  had  been  engaged  in  the 
good  town  of  Stratford  in  making  in- 
ventories. Religious  opinions  were,  there- 
fore^ doubtless  the  cause,  and  their  fellow- 
townsmen,  among  whom  these  nine  sus- 
pected "recusants"  dwelt,  kindly  inter- 
posing between  them  and  the  harsh  pen- 
alty of  the  law,  preferred  the  plea  "  fear 
of  process  for  debt."  Doubtless  John 
Shakespeare  was  a  Catholic,  argues  Ma- 
lone,  and  even  Mr.  Collier.  Now,  if  we 
look  at  the  date  of  this  return,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  made  in  the  autumn  of  the 
very  year,  1592,  in  which  the  act  passed, 
"For  the  punishment* of  persons  obsti- 
nately refusing  to  come  to  church,  and 
persuading  othera  to  impugn  the  Queen's 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  causes  ; "  an  act 
expressly  directed  against  Puritanism, 
and  which,  as  the  reader  may  perhaps 
remember,  caused  so  much  unwelcome 
free  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,, 
and  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  poor  Mr. 
Attorney  Morrice.  This  act  was  brought 
in  under  the  express  direction  of  Whit- 
gift,  furious  at  the  spread  of  Puritan 
views,  and  especially  at  the  wide  circu- 
lation of  the  Martin  Mar  Prdate  tracts. 
As  there  were  now  numerous  separatists 
in  the  Midland  counties,  and  as  several 
of  these  tracts  had  been  printed  at  Cov- 


entry, we  learn  from  many  contemporary 
sources,  that  the  inquiry  after  those,  who, 
as  the  act  £u*ther  recites,  "  were  present 
at  any  unlawful  assembly,  or  conventicle, 
or  meeting,  under  color  of  any  exercise 
of  religion,"  was  very  severe.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  term  "recusant" 
misled  Malone  and  Mr.  Collier,  but  from 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  Puritanism,  espe- 
cially of  the  stricter  separatists,  we  shall 
find  "recusant"  used  to  signify  these 
latter,  and  Papists  designated  as  "  Pop- 
ish recusants."  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
indeed,  was  most  favorably  situated  in 
regard  to  Puritanism.  Warwick,  where 
the  great  Puritan  leader  Cartwright 
dwelt;  Banbury,  already  famous  for 
its  preachers  and  psalm-singing  weav- 
ers; Coventry,  where  Waldegrave  al- 
most openly  printed  some  of  the  most 
violent  Mar  Prelate  tracts,  were  all 
within  a  pleasant  walk  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles ;  while  the  lord  of  War- 
wick Castle,  Fulke  Greville,  the  early 
friend  of  Sidney,  was  looked  up  to  as 
the  great  protector  of  the  persecuted 
sect  Doubtless  John  Shakespeare  was 
a  "recusant,"  but  not  a  ^^ Popish  recu- 
sant." 

These  proceedings  took  place  about 
the  dose  of  the  year  1592.  John  Shake- 
speare's gifted  son  was  ftom  thence- 
forward steadily  advancing,  and  as  wo 
find  no  further  notice  of  the  father's  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  son  made  ample  provision  for 
the  old  man.  There  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Shakespeare's  wife  and 
children  were  still  resident  with  him 
in  London,  for,  soon  after,  he  is  rep- 
resented as  a  householder  in  Bishops- 
gate,  near  St  Helen's,  and  subseqtrently 
at  Bankside:  for,  as  we  have  before 
pointed  out,  none  but  a  "family  man" 
could  become  a  householder.  With  his 
rising  fortunes,  Shakespeare  evidently 
desired,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  become 
the  founder  of  a  family;  and  this  is 
doubtless  why  only  four  years  after  his 
appearance  as  a  needy  man,  we  find 
John  Shakespeare  strangely  applying 
to  the  Heralds'  College  for  a  grant 
of  arms !  That  this  was  on  account 
of  his  son  is  evident,  for  the  son, 
as  an  actor,  could  not  write  himself 
"gentleman;"  but  John  Shakespeare 
had  been  high  bailiff  of  his  native  town. 
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The  importance  of  this  fact  is,  however, 
in  the  additional  proof  it  affords  that 
Shakespeare's  father  conld  never  have 
been  suspected  of  "Papistry."  With 
Puritanism  the  Herald*s  College  had 
nothing  to  do ;  but  the  Popish  faith 
was  the  proscribed  religion,  and  bold 
must  that  recusant  have  been  to  chal- 
lenge that  rigid  inquiry  into  his  family 
and  circumstances,  which  the  grant  of 
armorial  bearings  would  involve. 

In.  the  course  of  the  following  year 
these  arms  were  granted,  the  "  bend 
sable  charged  with  a  spear,"  on  its  golden, 
field.  But  it  was  with  a  crushed  heart  that 
Shakespeare  would  contemplate  them ;  for 
the  great  sorrow  of  his  life  had  then  fallen 
upon  him.  In  August,  1596,  his  only 
boy,  Hamnet,  died,  at  the  age  of  almost 
twelve  years.  We  have  no  particulars, 
save  the  record  in  the  Stratford  register ; 
(for  he  was  probably  taken  down  to  his 
native  place  to  die ; )  nor  has  Shake- 
speare left  any  memorial  of  this  sad  loss. 
And  yet  we  are  to  believe  that,  not  con- 
tent with  forming  a  disgraceful  attach- 
ment to  a  married  woman,  he  must  needs 
parade  it  before  his  friends  in  a  series  of 
sonnets !  Ben  Jonson,  far  more  rugged 
than  **  gentle  Shakespeare,"  wrote  a  ten- 
der epitaph  on  his  infant  daughter  Mary, 
and  mourned  in  sweet  and  saddest  verse 
the  death  of  his  darling  boy,  when  seven 
years  old ;  but  a  heavier  bereavement 
visited  Shakespeare,  and  yet  he  who, 
we  are  told,  unveiled  his  inmost  heart 
in  his  sonnets,  left  that  blameless  sorrow 
unsung. 

But  with  the  loss  of  that  child,  whom 
he  had,  doubtless,  looked  upon  so  proudly 
as  his  heir,  Shakespeare  did  not  way- 
wardly  give  up  all  interest  in  the  future. 
The  following  year,  we  find  him  purchas- 
ing one  of  the  best  houses  in  Stratford, 
and  forthwith  causing  it  to  be  put  in 
complete  repair  for  the  future  residence 
of  his  family.  He  had  still  two  daughters, 
Susanna,  now  fourteen,  and  Judith,  the 
twin  sister  of  his  lost  Hamnet.  And 
then  there  was  the  wife.  Was  she  the 
well-pleased  sharer  of  his  increasing 
wealth  and  honors ;  or  the  burden  of 
which  he  would  willingly  be  rid,  and 
whose  very  existence  he  recognized  in 
his  "  last  will  and  testament "  merely  by 
the  interpolated  bequest  of  "  my  second 
best  bed,  with  the  furniture"!    Now, 


when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  only 
records  we  have  of  Anne  Hathaway 
are  her  marriage  bond,  the  register  of 
the  births  of  her  children,  and  then  the 
notice  in  the  will,  followed  seven  years 
after  by  the  entry  of  her  d^ath,  we  shall 
really  find  that,  excepting  the  strange  be- 
quest, there  is  nothing  at  all  to  disprove 
the  belief  that  Shakespeare  and  his  wife 
may  have  lived  most  happily  together. 

In  the  epitaph,  evidently  placed  by  her 
elder  daughter  on  her  tomb,  and  probably 
written  by  the  husband.  Dr.  Hall,  she  is 
spoken  of,  not  in  terms  of  inflated  eulogy, 
not  in  any  of  the  "  stock  phrases"  of  the 
Latin  epitaph,  but  as  the  gentle,- pious, 
affectionate  mother,  whom  the  daughter, 
although  a  middle-aged  woman,  most 
lovingly  mourns  over.*  "My  mother, 
thou  gavest  me  life  and  milk  from  thy 
bosom.  •  Woe  to  me!  for  such  gifts  I 
can  only  offer  a  stone."  But  still  she 
rejoices  in  the  hope  that  the  stone  at  our 
Lord's  coming  will  be  rolled  away^then, 
"let  the  tomb  remain  closed,  for  my 
mother  seeks  the  skies."  STow,  can  we 
believe  that  a  daughter  with  such  feel- 
ings would  coolly,  take  possession  of 
house  and  furniture,  "  plate,  jewels,  and 
household  stuffe  whatsoever,"  while  the 
real  mistress  of  the  house,  her  own 
mother,  was  thrust  into  some  neglected 
corner  with  her  "  second  best  bed  I "  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  here  that 
views  of  the  rights  of  "  niistress  of  the 
family "  were  very  high  in  Shakespeare's 
day,  and  that  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  conjugal  bickering  was  inter- 
ference with  the  wife  in  her  household 
management  To  "tfule  the  household," 
to  have  sole  possession  of  "the  keys," 
was  conceded  as  her  right,  even  by  the 
bitterest  opponents  of  feminine  sway ;  to 
have  ignored  his  wife,  therefore,  during 
his  lifetime,  and  to  have  "  cut  her  off  in 
his  will  with  an  old  bed,"  would  have 
aroused  the  fury  of  every  old  woman  in 
Stratford,  and  covered  the  name  of  Shake- 
speare with  disgrace. 


*  *»Ubera  to,  mater,  tu  lac  vitamqae  dedisti : 
Vae  mihi  j  pro  tanto  munere  saxa  dabo. 
Qaam  mallem  amoyeat  lapidem  bonus  angeliu 
ore, 
Exeat  (ut)  Christi  corpus,  imago  tna  ? 
Scd  nil  Yota  valent :  ycnias  cito^  Christe,  resor- 

got, 
Clanfla  licet  tnmolo;  mater,  et  astrapetet." 
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It  has  often  appeared  strange  to  ns 
that  what  seems  a  very  obvions  reason  for 
Shakespeare's  conduct  has  never  occurred 
to  his  biographers.  It  is,  that  Anne, 
soon  after  lier  marriage,  became  an  in- 
valid, and,  probably  ere  his  death,  bed- 
ridden. In  those  days  of  imperfect  san- 
itary arrangements,  frequent  were  the 
instances  of  even  young  people  stricken 
down  by  palsy,  or  disabled  by  chronic 
rheumatism ;  and  when  we  are  told  that 
the  house  Shakespeare  occupied  about 
this  time  was  at  Bankside,  we  can  not 
wonder  if  severe  illness  visited  his  family. 
What,  then,  more  likely  than  that  Shake- 
speare hastened  his  departure  from  Lon- 
don, hastened  the  extensive  repairs  at 
New  Place,  that  in  her  native  air,  and 
surrounded  by  her  relatives  and  friends, 
his  wife  might  find  her  best  chance  of 
recovery?  Surely  this  view  suits  better 
with  the  character  of  "  gentle  Shake- 
speare," as  given  by  every  contemporary. 
But  Anne  probably  continued  a  helpless 
invalfd  ;  and  then  how  natural  that  the 
elder  daughter  should  take  the  govern- 
ment of  the  household — still,  after  her 
marriage,  residing  under  her  father's  roof, 
and  becoming  executrix  to  his  will,  just 
as  her  mother  would  had  she  not  been 
disabled.  And  as  to  specific  bequests. 
What  heeded  the  invalid — perhaps  bed- 
ridden— "jewels  and  plate"  t  The  sec- 
ond "  best  bed  "  was  more  important ; 
and  we  can  not  but  think  that  deep  affec- 
tion dictated  that  interpolation  which  has 
hitherto  seemed  unfeeling.  Beds,  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  and  throughout  this 
century,  were  the  most  impoi-tant  articles 
of  household  furniture,  for  they  were 
richly  carved,  and  most  expensively  fitted. 
They  were  always  specially  bequeathed, 
and  in  the  minute  description  of  the 
**  furniture,"  which  always  included 
"  head-cloth  and  tester,  four  curtains, 
and  counterpane,'^  mostly  of  silk  or 
damask,  together  with  the  ample  bed- 
ding and  "  hoUand  sheets,"  all  most  ex- 
pensive, we  perceive  how  valuable  such 
bequests  were.  The  "  best  bed  " — 
which,  indeed,  like  most  best  things,  was 
rather  for  show  than  use — was,  as  Mr. 
Chai'les  Knight  has  pointed  out,  mostly 
an  "  heirloom,"  and  as  such  not  bequeath- 
able  ;  but  the  second  best  was  that  of  the 
master  and  mistress.  It  was,  therefore, 
Anne's  own  accustomed  bed ;  and  with  a 


felling  akin  to  that  of  his  daughter,  who 
laments  that  for  all  her  mother's  love,  she 
can  give  her  only  a  tomb,  might  not 
Shakespeare  insert  that  clause  in  his  will 
which  bequeaths  to  the  wife  the  only  gift 
of  any  use  in  her  helpless  state,  her  bed  ? 
The  view  we  have  here  taken  we  allow 
is  conjectural,  but  if  the  chance  key  be 
found  to  fit  each  ward  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  reject  it 

Shakespeare's  connection  with  his  na- 
tive town  seems  now  to  become  closer. 
Abram  Sturley,  a  Stratford  alderman, 
.towards  the  close  of  the  year  1597,  re- 
quests his  brother-in-law,  then  in  Lon- 
don, to  inquire  "  whether  our  country- 
man, Mr.  Shakespeare,  is  willing  to 
invest  money  in  fJEuming  the  tithes  of 
Stratford;  he  also  writes  again. that  he 
thinks  Shakespeare  would  be  very  likely 
to  accommodate  them  with  a  loan."  The 
l)rother-in-law,  Richard  Quiney,  mean- 
while writes, "  to  my  loving  goode  frende 
and  countryman,  Mr.  William  Shacke- 
speare,"  earnestly  requesting  "your  helpe 
with  £30."  This  letter,  as  well  as  Stur- 
ley's,  is  very  suggestive,  inasmuch  as 
from  the  phraseology  used  in  both,  the 
writers  are  evidently  Puritans.  Sturley 
addresses  Quiney,  '<  Most  loving  and  be- 
loved in  the  Lord,"  while  Quiney  closes 
his  letter  to  the  actor  and  playhouse  pro- 
prietor with  "  the  Lord  be  with  you,  and 
with  us  all,  Ameu."  Such  phraseology 
would  never  have  been  addressed  to  Ben 
Johnson,  would  scarcely  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Shakespeare,  had  the  writer 
thought  him  averse  to  Puritan  phrase- 
ology, or  unaccustomed  to  its  use ;  for 
when  men  go  borrowing,  they  are,  of 
course,  most  anxious  not  to  give  offence. 
It  is  most  probable  that  Quiney  obtained 
his  request,  for  we  subsequently  find 
Shakespeare  on  friendly  terms  with  him, 
and  eighteen  years  after  Quiney's  son 
marries  Shakespeare's  younger  daughter. 

In  the  following  year,  1598,  the  first 
printed  recognition  of  Shak^peare's  va- 
ried skill  in  i^betry  appears,  and  is  impor- 
tant as  proving  the  high  rank  he  Uien 
held  among  writers.  This  is  in  Meeres' 
PaUadis  Tamia :  WiU^  Treaivry^  which 
consists  of  a  very  curious  oolleotion 
of  extracts,  on  all  subjects,  from  various 
authors.  Thrown  into  the  work,  with- 
out much  connection  with  it^  is  ^^a 
comparative  discoarse,"    offiaring   critir 
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cisms  upon  different  contemporary  writ- 
ers ;  and  in  this,  as  Mr.  Masson  by  care- 
ful search  found,  Shakespeare  is  noticed 
five  times  under  different  beads.  First, 
generally,  and  then  specially,  as  among 
the  best  English  lyric  poets,  the  best 
English  tragic  dramatists,  the  best  Eng- 
lish comic  dramatists,  and  the  best  Eng- 
lish elegiac  poets.  The  "  Discourse," 
while  important  as  giving  us  the  names 
of  Shakespeare's  known  plays — ^for  none 
had  as  yet  been  published  with  his  name 
— is  most  valuable,  as  supplying  us  with 
the  fir^t  hint  respecting  his  sonnets. 
**A8  the  soul  of  Euphorbus,"  says  he, 
"was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so 
the  sweet,  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in 
mellifluous  and  honey  -  tongued  Shake- 
speare :  witness  his  '  Yenus  and  Ado- 
nis,* his  '  Lucrece,'  his  sugared  sonnets 
among  his  private  friends."  We  think 
tlie  term  "private  friends"  here  refers 
to  the  sonnets  being  circulated  among 
his  fnends  in  manuscript,  rather  than 
their  being  addressed  to  private  li'iends. 
Unfortunately  Meeres  supplies  no  hint 
whereby  w^  might  learn  how  many, 
and  which  of  these  sonnets  were  then  in 
circulation.  Thus  much  is  certmn,  that 
Shakespeare  was  already  known  and  ad- 
mured  for  his  sonnets,  and  that  neither 
he  nor  his  friends  felt  there  was  aught 
in  them  that  needed  palliation  or  excuse. 
It  is  curious,  as  the  same  writer  remarks, 
that  immediately  after  Meeres'  very 
laudatory  mention  of  him,  Shakespeare's 
name  first  appears  on  the  title  page  of 
one  of  his  plays,"  Love's  Labor  Lost," 
and  from  henceforth  those  which  had 
been  published  anonymously  were  print- 
ed with  his  name. 

Meanwhile  repairs  went  on  at  New 
Place,  although  Shakespeare,  does  not 
seem  to  have  wholly  resided  there  till 
some  time  later.  Some  of  the  entries 
which  refer  to  him  are  very  homely. 
Thus,  a  load  of  stone  is  pm*chased  of 
him,  for  which  lOd.  is  paid  ;  and  inquiry 
is  made  as  to  the  quantity  of  "  corn  and 
malte"  possessed  by  the  chief  inhabi- 
tants, and  Shakespeare  is  returned  as  hav- 
ing ten  quarters.  He  also  seems  to  have 
still  done  a  little  in  money  lending.  Truly, 
our  great  dramatist  was  neither  idle  nor 
unthrifty.  His  singular  business  habits 
have  been  frequently  remarked,  and 
much  surprise  has  been  expressed  by 


some  writers  how  the  most  powerful  of 
dramatists,  the  sweetest  of  poets,  should 
have  <'  condescended  "  !  to  things  of 
every-day  life.  Now  the  case  ideally  is 
that  we  may  find  many  parallels — some 
in  very  recent  times.  The  writer  of  this 
article  was  told,  on  the  best  possible  au- 
thority, that  the  poet  who  sang  the  <'  litUe 
lowly  celadine,"  and  so  felt  "the  witch- 
ery of  the  clear  blue  sky,"  was  as  thor- 
ough a  man  of  business  as  any  one  in 
London.  The  ease  with  which  he  would 
run  over  a  long  account,  the  quickness 
with  which  he  would  detect  a  mistake, 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  shai^pest 
bookseller  "  in  the  Row." 

Shakespeare  was  now  high,  both  in  lit- 
erary fame  and  in  "worship,"  among 
his  townsmen.  In  1599  and  1600  many 
of  his  plays  were  published — all  with  his 
name-r-and  also  that  well-known  collec- 
tion of  small  poems,  the  Passionate 
Pilgrim ;  while  in  1602,  in  a  deed  of 
purchase  of  land,  as  he  is  styled  "  Will- 
iam Shakespeare,  of  Stratforde  -  upon- 
Avon,"  we  perceive  that,  although  not 
wholly  retired  from  the  stage,  he  now 
looked  upon  New  Place  as  his  home. 
John  Shakespeare  ended  his  long  life  in 
1601,  apparently  under  his  son's  roof, 
and  the  mother  in  1605.  It  was  in  the 
comparative  retirement  of  Sti*atford  that 
Shakespeai'c's  latest,  and  some  of  hb 
finest  tragedies  were  produced.  "  Lear," 
"  Othello,"  probably  "  Macbeth  "  —  al- 
though this  was  not  published  in  his  life- 
time— and,  among  others,  those  delight- 
ful plays,  "  As  you  Like  It,"  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  and  «*  The  Tempest,"  In  1607, 
we  find  his  eldest  daughter  married  to 
"John  Hall,  gentlemaq,  physician."  In 
that  age  of  early  marriages,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  daughter  of  a  r^Uy 
wealthy  man  should  not  have  married 
until  she  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  Now  the  helpless  state  of  her 
mother  would  supply  a  reason  ;  for  the 
affectionate  daughter  would  be  unwilling 
to  leave  her.  And  thus  we  find  that  the 
Halls  resided  at  New  Place,  and  Shake- 
speare takes  Dr.  Hsdl  with  him  on  his 
visits  to  London,  as  though  he  had  been 
his  own  son.  Every  glimpse  we  obtain 
of  Shakespeare  after  his  return  to  Strat- 
ford exhibits  him  as  a  worthy  family  man. 

In  the  year  1609,  a  neat  little  quarto 
was  published  by  Thomas  Thorpe,  simply 
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entitled  ShaJcespeare^s  Sonnets,  As  the 
reader  knows,  they  were  published  with- 
out Shakespeare^s  sanction;  and  how 
they  came  before  the  world,  and  who 
**  the  only  begetter  of  these  ensuing  son- 
nets, Mr.  W.  H."  really  was,  have  been 
fruitful  sources  of  controversy.  Mr.  Gler- 
ald  Massey  considers  William  Herbert 
to  have  been  the  "Mr.  W.  H.,"  but  he 
was  never  "  Mr,  W.  H. ; "  he  was  first 
Lord  Herbert,  and  then  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke ;  nor  were  noblemen  in  those  days 
willing  to  masquerade  as  "plain  Mis- 
ters." Indeed,  the  notion  that  South- 
aAipton,  Pembroke,  Lady  ]{ich,  and 
Lady  Southampton,  could  be  called  un- 
der any  circumstances,  Shakespeare*s 
"  private .  friends,"  argues  an  utter  ig- 
norance of  society  in  his  days.  The 
"private  friends"  seem  to  us  to  mean 
those  friends  among  whom  copies  had 
circulated,  and  from  whom  "Mi*.  W. 
H." — whoever  he  might  be — had  obtain- 
ed them.  The  book  was  published,  and 
all  these  sonnets,  in^which  Mr.  Armitage 
Brown,  more  than  two  hundred  years  af- 
ter, discovered  so  disgraceful  a  history, 
were  exhibited  to  the  world.  But  we  do 
not  find  Shakespeare  taking  any  notice ; 
surely  the  great  dramatist  thought  that 
in  his  sonnets,  as  in  his  plays,  he  might 
represent  scenes  and  characters  with 
which  he  had  no  sympathy.  Singularly 
enough,  two  years  before  "Lear"  had 
been  published,  and  a  few  months  pre- 
vious to  the  sonnets,  a  second  edition, 
which  bore  the  unusual  title,  "  Mr.  Will- 
iam Shakespeare:  His  true  Chronicle 
Historic  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  King 
Lear."  It  was,  therefore,  evidently  very 
popular.  Now,  the  reader  will  recollect 
that  in  this  play  the  horrible  scene  of 
blinding  the  Earl  of  Glo'ster  occurs. 
Glo'ster  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  sin, 
which,  we  are  told  on  the  mere  testi- 
mony of  the  sonnets,  Shakespeare  com- 
mitted. "  The  Gods  are  just,"  says  Ed- 
gar, "  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 

'^  Make  instruments  to  scourge  us." 

But  had  Shakespeai*e  been  scourged? 
Can  we  believe  that  he  would  have  dared 
to  point  thus  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
had  he  been  tjie  breaker  of  his  marriage 
vow,  even  as  Glo'ster. 

We  really  can  see  no  other  solution  to 
this  "much  vexed  question"  than  what 


has  been  called  *'the  dramatic  view:  " 
that  the  sonnets  are  a  collection  of  poems, 
some  addressed  to  Lord  Southampton, 
some  struck  off  in  the  mere  exercise  of 
fancy — perhaps  intended  for  insertion  in 
his  plays — many  "written  to  order,"  but 
not  the  less  beautiful  on  that  account ; 
and  Meeres'  phrase,  "  sugared  sonnets," 
is  suitable  enough.  The  exquisite  sweet- 
ness, both  of  thought  and  diction,  abun- 
dantly warrants  this  phrase,  while  those 
that  hint  at  a  darker  story,  if  viewed  also 
as  mere  exercises  of  skill — perhaps  they 
are  fragments  of  an  unfinished  tragic 
poem — most  forcibly  bring  out  to  our 
view  that  wide  and  marvellous' range  of 
imagination  which,  while  it  has  charmed 
us  with  an  Imogen,  a  Perdita,  a  "  little 
dainty  Ariel,"  has  appalled  us  with  a  Lady 
Macbeth  and  an  lago. 

Shakespeare*s  last  days  seem  to  have 
been  spent  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy  fam- 
ily. His  regard  for  his  eldest  daughter 
and  her  husband  is  forcibly  shown  m  his 
will.  His  younger  daughter  Judith,  of 
whom  there  are  few  records,  did  not 
marry  until  two  months  befgre  her  fath- 
er's death;  and  Thomas  Quiney,  son 
to  the  Puritan  Richard  Quiney  before 
mentioned,  became  her  husband.  There 
seems  great  reason  to  believe  that  both 
Shakespeare's  daughters  were  Puritans, 
and  the  singular  entry  in  the  accounts  of 
the  chamberlain  of  Stratford  in  1G14 : 
"  Item,  for  one  quart  of  sack,  and  one 
quart  of  clarett  winne,  given  to  a 
a  preacher  at  the  Newe  Place,  XXd," 
proves  that  Puritan  ministers  were 
accustomed  to  visit  Shakespeare's  fam- 
ily— an  incidental  corroboration  this  of 
our  belief  that  his  wife  was  a  helpless 
invalids  In  Puritan  memoirs  we  find 
frequent  instances  of  ministers,  especial- 
ly while  "  silenced,"  going  on  pastoral 
visits  among  those  of  their  frienoB  who, 
from  age  or  sickness,  were  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  public  ministra- 
tions. The  present  of  the  wine  shows 
that  the  corporation  were  favorable  to 
Puritanism,  but  we  think  it  was  pur- 
chased rather  on  the  occasion  of  a  ser- 
mon being  preached  before  the  high 
bailiff  and  aldermen,  when  wine  and  oakes 
were  always  provided,  than  as  a  gift 
Surely  the  owner  of  New  Place  would 
himself  supply  his  guest  with  wine. 

We  have  litde  imormation  respeoUng 
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the  last  years  of  Shakespeare's  life,  save 
that  they  were  prosperous  and  honored. 
Although  no  longer  personally  connected 
with  the  stage,  he  still  continued  to  write 
for  it ;  and  his  fine  plays  on  Roman  his^ 
tory,  and  his  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  be- 
long to  this  his  latest  period.  It  is  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that  the  early 
Puritans  denounced  Shakespeare.  Mil- 
ton, among  his  earliest  poems,  has  in- 
scribed a  most  laudatory  one  to  his  mem- 
ory ;  and  we  have  found  quotations  from 
his  works  in  many  religious  treatises.  It 
was  not  until  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after,  and  then,  probably,  irritated  by 
Ben  Jonson's  rabid  abuse,  the  Puritans 
denounced  "stage  plays,"  and  among 
them  those  of  a  poet  who  never  made  a 
mock  at  religion,  never  wrote  a  syllable 
against  them.  It  were  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  some  additional  infoimation 
respecting  our  chief  poet  might  be  found ; 
meanwhile,  rejoiced  should  we  be  if  these 
remarks  might  do  some  service  in  rescu- 
ing his  memory  fram  the  unmerited 
charges  so  recklessly  cast  upon  it,  and 
aid  in  prolong  that  in  his  domestic  re- 
lations, the  "  gentle  Shakespeare,"  like 
the  knight  of  chivalrous  romance,  was 
not  only  above  reproach,  but  beyond 
suspicion. 


FLAVIA.* 


BT  GEORGE   BAND. 


FLAVIA   TO   BOBERTINB. 

May  1st,  185-. 

It  is  some  tiine  since  I  wrote  you,  my 
dear  Robertine;  and  when  I  think  of 
my  past  follies,  I  hardly  know  how  to 
begin  my  letter,  and  resume  the  narrative 
of  my  adventures ;  but  I  must  do  it,  for 
if  I  should  begin  at  the  end  you  would 
understand  nothing  about  it,  and  only 
think  me  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum. 

So,  without  preliminary  observations, 
I  enter  at  once  upon  my  story. 

We  left  it  at  my  comments  upon  a 
little  abusive  paper. 

I  meant  to  go  on  with  my  investiga- 
tions the  next  day,  but  I  was  prevented 
by  Lady  Rosamond's  coming  early  in  the 
morning,  to  invite  my  father  and  myself 

*  Contiimed  from  page  21#. 


to  take  a  ride  on  horseback  \^ith  her 
nieces. 

I  tried  hard  to  have  my  father  go 
without  me,  but  it  was  impossible ;  be- 
sides, I  thought  I  ought  to  take  advan- 
tage' of  the  opportunity  to  come  to  an 
explanation  with  Malcolm's  mother. 

At  the  first  word  I  was  able  to  say 
privately  to  her,  in  regard  to  the  indefi- 
nitely prolonged  absence  of  her  son,  she 
cut  me  short 

"  Do  not  blame  him,  my  dear,"  she 
said.  '^  Malcolm  has  complied  with  my 
request,  in  absenting  himself  for  a  time. 
I  have  not  liked  to  tdl  you  so ;  and  even 
now,  wishing  as  I  do  to  justify  him  in 
your  eyes,  I  cannot  possibly  tell  you  my 
reasons.  But  they  are  weighty,  believe 
me.  There  are  circumstances  in  life 
when  honor  is  far  more  imperative  than 
interest  Do  not  suppose  that  any 
money  matter  whatever  could  induce  me 
to  exact  of  my  son  a  moment's  sacrifice, 
which  may,  alas !  prove  to  be  that  of  his 
happiness;  for  I  see  that  you  are  of-^ 
fended  with  him,  and  that  eight  days 
hence,  when  he  will  return,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  too  late." 

"No,  my  dear  lady,  it  will  be  much 
too  soon.  Do  not  be  ofieAded ;  but  your 
eight  days  throw  light  upon  the  mat- 
ter. Are  not  your  nieces  to  return  to 
England  in  eight  days  t " 

"  What  1    Have  you  suspected  1 " 

^<  More  than  that :  I  have  heard  Miss 
Ann's  confession,  sufficiently  at  least  for 
me  to  know  what  I  am  to  do.  Tou 
have  done  the  same  thing,  only  two  or 
three  days  earlier ;  and  in  order  to  save 
the  poor  child's  feelings,  vou  have  sent 
Malcolm  away,  sacrificing  him,  good  son 
that  he  is,  rather  than  'shorten  the  time 
which  these  poor  little  torn-tits  have  to 
spend  with  you." 

"That  is  the  truth,  dear  Flavia — the 
whole  truth." 

"Not  the  whole  truth,  dear  friend: 
there  is  something  more.  It  has  not 
been  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  Malcolm  as 
we  would  like  to  think  it;  and,  indeed, 
he  has  not  been  sorry  to  escape.  Let  us 
throw  up  our  cards.  Malcolm  does  not 
love  me." 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"  Oh !  he  loves  me  like  all  the  others, 
whom  I  have  had  such  good  reason  not 
to  wish  to  marry.    He  is  in  love  with 
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me,  jusj   like  Lord  Q ,  or    M.   de 

S-— — ,  or  the  Marquis,  or  the  Abbe." 

"I  beg  of  you,  don't  compare  my  son 
with  that  ridiculous  Abbe." 

"  No,  I  do  not  compare  them ;  but  I 
say  that,  after  bein^  somewhat  dazlzled 
at  the  sight  of  my  little  person,  Malcolm 
has  fancied  himself  seized  with  a  great 
love,  in  which  his  imagination  has  done 
the  greater  part,  which  is  proved  by  his 
not  esteeming  me— by  his  not  placing  in 
me  that  confidence  which  you  give  me, 
and  which,  as  a  good  mother  and  a  gen- 
erous woman,  you  have  freely  offered." 

Thereupon  Lady  Rosamond  exclaimed, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  reason  I  had 
for  attributing  jealousy  and  suspicions  to 
her  son. 

I  refrained  from  an  explanation  of  the 
facts.  I  did  not  wish  to  challenge  a 
justification  of  Malcolm;  I  wanted  to 
know  how  far  he  had  been  informed  of 
his  mother's  overtures  for  him. 

So  instead  of  answering  her,  I  put 
some  adroit  questions  to  her ;  and  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  Lady  Rosamond's  state- 
ments were  so  clear  and  firm,  that  I  am 
sure  of  her  sincerity.  Malcolm  knows 
nothing. 

This  made  me  entirely  at  my  ease  in 
telling  his  mother  that  I  felt  less  than 
ever  in  the  mood  for  matrimony,  and  I 
begged  her  to  let  him  understand  this  in 
her  letters. 

"  Absence  will  cure  your  son,"  I  said, 
"if,  indeed,  he  is  at  all  heart-sick.  Di- 
rect all  his  solicitude  to  poor  Miss  Ann, 
whose  affections  certainly  must  in  time 
touch  and  convince  him." 

This  is  Lady  Rosamond's  reply : 

*'  My  dear,  I  shall  not  say  a  word  to 
my  son  about  Miss  Ann.  It  is  enough 
that  her  face  has  been  so  transparent, 
that  Malcolm  must  have  guessed,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  did,  the  secret  which 
she  thinks  she  conceals  so  well.  We 
have  not  mentioned  the  poor  child's 
name;  we  have  understood  each  other 
with  half  a  word.  She  will  go  and  for- 
get him,  or  else  die  of  consumption.  I 
am  really  afraid  of  it,  but  cannot  help  it. 
If  Malcolm  could  have  loved  her,  I  should 
have  been  very  glad,  for  she  is  a  charm- 
ing girl.  But  he  does  not  love  her ;  for 
it  is  you  whom  we  love  I  Do  not  say  a 
word.  I  shall  have  courage  to  send  her 
away  hopeless,  at  least  tiU  you  say  de- 


cidedly that  you  have  an  aversion  to  my 
son.  In  this  last  case,  I  will  make  him 
stay  away  for  the  present,  and  will  keep 
my  nieces  a  few  days  longer ;  after  that 
I  will  be  guided  by  circumstances." 

I  replied  to  Lady  Rosamond  that  it 
was  impossible  for  mer  to  use  the  word 
aversion  in  regard  to  a  son  whom  she 
loved  so  dearly ;  but  I  gave  her  my  word 
of  honor  that  I  did  not  think  it  possible 
for  me  to  decide  to  marry  so  young  a 
man. 

"  Very  well,"  said  she,  "  we  will  say 
no  more  about  him.  If  he  is  disap- 
pointed, it  is  my  business  to  console 
him,  and  I  will  wait  till  he  is  with 
me  before  I  take  all  hope  from  him. 
I  will  confine  myself  to  not  giving  it  to 
him  in  my  letters.  I  know  that  he  can 
bear  it  as  soon  as  I  can  talk  with  him. 
Let  us  still  be  friends.  There  is  no  other 
cause  for  coolness  between  us,  I  hope  t " 

I  embraced  the  lovely  woman,  and  we 
talked  of  other  matters. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  I  saw  that 
she  was  a  little  troubled ;  but  she  was 
none  the  less  affectionate  to»me,  and  I 
let  Miss  Ann  know  how  I  had  been  at 
work  for  her,  so  that  she  was  perfectly 
radiant,  and  almost  passiotiate  in  her 
gratitude  and  tenderness  toward  me. 

Happy  child — loving  without  pride, 
perhaps  without  calculation,  for  the  mere 
joy  of  loving ! 

That  evening  I  felt  a  little  sad,  not  at 
having  given  up  Malcolm,  but  the  smiling, 
happy  future  which  I  had  dreamed  of  in 
my  filial  relation  to  his  mother. 

You  pretend  that  I  am  entirely  pre- 
occupied with  my  own  happiness !  You 
shall  see  that  you  are  mistaken.  I  am 
as  little  calculating  in  my  indifference  as 
Miss  Ann  is  in  her  passion. 

Indeed  every  possible  motive  of  self- 
interest  should  induce  me  to  choose  Mal- 
colm. But  I  cannot  get  over  my  uneasi- 
ness at  his  singular  conduct,  shown  in 
that  of  his  friend  the  incognito^  and  my 
pride  prevails  over  all  other  motives. 

What  if  I  should  say  that  I  am  afraid 
of  his  doing  something  silly,  which  would 
make  me  disgusted  with  the  thought  of 
him  ! 

But  the  stranger !  You  are  anxious  to 
know  what  has  become  of  his  fine  proj- 
ects on  my  account  t 

Very  ureil — ^here  it  is: 
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I  was  a  little  melancholy,  and  a  little 
disturbed  besides.  I  tried  again,  when  I 
bade  my  father  good-night,  to  lead  him 
to  tell  me  the  name  and  social  posi- 
tion of  this  man.  My  father  appeared 
not  to  remember  haying  seen  him.  He 
was  tired,  and  there  is  nothing  so  im- 
penetrable as  a  sleepy  father. 

I  went  back  to  my  room,  and  sfent 
Gaetana  to  bed,  and  as  it  was  a  magnifi- 
cent night,  I  remained  nearly  an  hoar  at 
my  window,  looking  at  the  moon  and 
listening  to  the  nightingales. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  adore  those  crea- 
tures ;  besides  I  was  disgusted  at  the 
Marchioness  adoring  them ;  but  at  last  I 
was  listening  mechanically,  without  know- 
ing why,  when  I  heard  another  sound  in 
the  neglected  garden  beneath  my  win- 
dows. 

A  sound  of  furtive  steps,  of  rustled 
branches  ! 

Then  I  saw  distinctly  a  man  slowly 
walking  at  the  side  of  a  trellis  in  blos- 
som. 

I  was  frightened  at  first,  thinking  it 
was  a  bandit,  the  more  so  that  I  saw 
glittering  at  his  side  or  in  his  hand  some- 
thing which  looked  like  a  weapon,  but  I 
was  reassured,  remembering  that  there 
ai*e  no  brigands  in  this  region,  and  by 
perceiving,  moreover,  with  the  help  of 
my  eye-glasses,  that  this  bright  object 
was  a  little  metal  box,  which  I  had  seen 
before  in  the  hands  of  the  stranger,  on 
the  day  of  my  violet  bouquet;  it  was 
from  this  box  that  the  famous  note  had 
escaped.  He  wandered  round  this  trellis 
for  some  time,  perhaps  because  he  had 
perceived  me,  and  wanted  to  make  me 
til  ink  that  he  was  searching  for  some- 
thing, when  he  was  interrupted  by  ray 
father's  valet,  who  was  taking  a  turn,  no- 
body knows  why,  and  who  said,  in  a 
frightened,  voice,  as  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  man : 

"  Who  is  that  there  !  "  ' 

"  It  is  I,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  Don't 
be  afraid." 

"Ah,  you!"  replied  Baptiste,  in  a 
protecting  tone.  "  What  the  devil  are 
you  doing  at  this  time  of  night  ?  " 

"You  know  that  your  master  has 
given  me  permission." 

"Ah  yes!  yes!  true!  Under  the 
rose  laurels?  Good  luck  and  good  night, 
M. ." 


Here  the  servant  pronounced  a  name 
of  which  I  heard  nothing  but  the  termi- 
nation er ;  for  in  the  distance  I  had 
rather  guessed  than  heard  their  words, 
and  we  can  not  guess  at  proper  names. 

Baptiste  asked  him  if  he  had  a  key  of 
the  park  to  let  himself  out,  and,  on  his 
replying  in  the  affirmative,  returned  and  • 
shut  up  the  house. 

The  stranger  sat  down  upon  a  bank  as 
if  he  had  been  at  home,  and  remained 
there  for  some  time,  very  quietly ;  then 
he  suddenly  sprang  up,  and  I  lost  sight 
of  him  as  he  ran  like  a  madman,  shak- 
ing something  white,  a  handkerchief  no 
doubt,  as  a  signal — ^for  whom?  Per- 
haps Malcolm,  concealed  under  the  rose 
laurels. 

I  waited  and  watched  in  vain  ;  I  saw 
nothing  more. 

I  could  scarcely  contain  myself.  In 
the  morning  I  questioned  my  father  per- 
sistently, aiid  complained  of  his  allowing 
an  idle  fellow,  of  doubtful  appearance,  to 
walk  at  night  under  my  windows. 

Mv  father  smiled  and  said  :  "  Do  not 
be  afraid  of  him ;  he  is  a  madman,  but  a 
very  harmless  one,  and  I  have  no  fear  of 
his  doing  you  any  harm.  Do  not  notice 
him." 

**  But  who  is  he  t  What  b  his  name  t 
How  did  you  come  to  know  him  ? " 

"  I  know  him  very  slightly.  I  forget 
his  name,  but  he  is  a  very  respectable 
man.  He  has  been  recommended  to 
me." 

"  By  Malcolm  ;   was  it  not,  papa  t " 
"  By  Malcolm,  exactly.     What  do  you 
care  for  that  %  " 

"  And  he  is  a  merchatit?  " 
"  Of  silk  stockings,"  replied  my  fath- 
er, with  a  mock  gravity  which  showed 
that  all  my  questions  had  otily  amused 
him. 

Then  I  stopped  7  but  I  was  vexed,  as 
you  can  believe.  Is  it  possible  that  my 
father  falls  in  with  this  inconceivable 
whim  of  Malcolm's,  and  this  impertinent 
espionage? 

V  I  cannot  make  it  clear,  as  I  think  it 
over.  One  of  two  things  must  be  true  5 
either  some  wicked  tongue,  the  Mar- 
chioness, perhaps,  has  made  Malcolm  be- 
lieve that  I  am  carrying  on  some  shame- 
ful intrigue,  and  the  stranger  has  been 
charged  to  watch,  night  and  day,  to  con^ 
vince  him  of  it,  to  which  my  father  has 
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consented  with  the  certainty  of  seeing 
my  in7iocence  triumph  ;  or  else  Malcolm, 
jealous  as  a  tiger,  means  to  drive  away 
all  my  admu-ers  by  having  me  compro- 
mised by  a  third  party. 

But  can  it  be  that  my  father  has  joined 
in  such  a  silly  and  mean  project  t  It  is 
.  impossible.  • 

JBut  then  what  means  that  strange  ex- 
pression, which  I  have  read  over  and  over 
again,  "  Isolate  the  coquette  "  ? 

I  have  made  a  new  discovery  to-day- 

I  went  to  see  Lady  Rosamond,  and 
contrived  in  an  unsuspicious  way  to  have 
her  show  me  her  son's  handwnting. 
Well,  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  mys- 
terious note.  Malcolm  with  his  own 
hand  gave  his  spy  the  directions  which 
he  has  followed  so  faithfully. 

This  threw  me  into  such  a  passion 
that  I  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  say 
again  most  peremptorily  to  his  npiother 
that  I  had  weighed  the  matter,  and  that 
my  refusal  was  decisive. 

She  replied  only  with  a  questionable 
smile,  and  I  do  not  know  why  I  begin 
to  distiTist  her  almost  as  much  as  Ami- 
colm. 

These  suspicions  became  certainty 
when,  on  leaving  her  to  go  and  say 
how-do-you-do  to  the  tom-tits  in  their 
room,  I  met  the  stranger,  face  to  face,  in 
the  gallery. 

He  was  well  dressed,  and  his  hair  in 
better  order  than  usual,  so  that  I  did  npt 
recognize  him  at  once,  never  having  seen 
him  so  near. 

I  stopped  to  have  time  to  examine  him, 
and,  as  he  passed  without  seeming  to 
doubt  that  I  was  anything  but  a  statue, 
I  said  boldly,  "  Good  morning,  sir,"  in 
my  loudest  and  worst  voice. 

He  jumped  like  a  man  starting  from 
sleep,  turned  round,  for  he  had  passed 
by,  and  looked  at  me  with  half-shut  eyes, 
as  if  he  were  even  more  near-sighted  than 
myself  But  he  is  not  near-sighted,  and 
that  was  only  an  additional  impertinence. 

At  length,  as  I  ogled  him  despotically, 
he  concluded  to  answer  me;  "Good 
morning,  madams,"  in  a  very  pleasant 
and  harmonious  voice,  which  I  must  con- 
fess, disarmed  me  a  little. 

I  will  give  you  word  for  word,  as  far 
as  possible;  our  queer  exchange  of  sen- 
tences : 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  madame^  when 


yon  know  so  well  who  I  am  t  Is  this  a 
new  injury  t " 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head, and  with  a  perplexed  air,  replied : 

"A  new  injury?  But  Madame— or 
Miss — I  do  not  know  you." 

"You  play  your  part  very  well,  but 
your  talents  are  wasted.  I  know  every 
thing." 

"Every  thing?"  he  replied,  with  a 
suppressed  smile ;  "  Indeed,  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  it." 

And  he  was  going  to  pass  on,  as  if 
trying  to  get  rid  of  a  mad  woman,  when 
I  stopped  him  by  some  pretty  severe 
words. 

I  believe  that  I  called  him  an  awk- 
ward spy. 

He  ttimed  again,  a  little  angry,  but 
still  smiling,  and  his  face  had  such  an 
expression  of  protecting,  compassionate 
kindness,  that  I  felt  an  involuntary  re- 
spect, as  if  I  had  to  do  with  some  great 
personage. 

I  descended  a  little,  and  he  perceived 
it 

"  Ton  evidently  mistake  me  for  s<Hne 
one  else." 

"  No.     Is  not  yoiir  name  Robert  t " 

"Not  at  all.  It  rhymes  with  it;  but 
that  is  not  my  name." 

"  And  what  is  your  name  t " 

"  It  would  not  interest  yoo.  I  am 
not  of  your  society,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  people  whom  you  associate 
with." 

"You  are  telling  an  impudent  false- 
hood." 

"Upon  my  word,  you  are  rather  sancy ! 
It  is  a  pity,  for  you  seem  to  be  very 
pretty." 

"You  are  an  impertinent  fellow." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  think  so." 

"And  a  liar.  I  repeat  it  Yoo, are 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr*  Malcolm 
and  his  mother." 

"  His  mother!  No ;  I  have  seen  her 
for  a  moment" 

"  And  you  do  not  know  that  you  are 
at  her  house  ?  " 

"  Why  should  not  I  have  known  itt  I 
am  absent-minded,  I  grant,  but  not  to 
the  degree" 

"And  Malcolm.  You  have  seen  him 
too  only  a  moment?  Time  enough  to 
shake  hands  with  him  and  receive  his 
instructions." 
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'<  Ah,  that  is  trae ;  I  received  his  in- 
stractioDS." 

"  I  know — to  *  watch  and^isdlate  * " — 

"  *  Flavial'  Say,  has  he  told  you  that? 
Very  well — you  see  I  have  not  forgotten 
it.    I  am  here  for  that  very  purpose." 

'^But  then  you  have  not  had  a  near 
view  of  Flavie,  or  FlaviOj  as  you  choose 
to  say  in  Italian." 

"Noj  no,  in  Latin!  I  have  never 
seen  her?  But  I  have!  It  is  a  rare 
creature,  as  I  well  know.  In  Switzer- 
land, last  year." 

"What!  Were  you  in  Switzerland 
last  year  ?    Whei*e  t " 

"  Everywhere ! " 

"  And  I  too,  pretty  nearly  every- 
where.    1  did  not  see  you  anywhere." 

*'  Very  likely.  Why  should  you  have 
Been  me  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure.  You  were  ilot  at  that 
time  in  purauit  of  this  Flavia  f  " 

^<  But  I  was !   I  had  promised  it 

"  You  grant  it?  Bravo !  Why  then 
do  you  take  the  trouble  to  speak  of  her 
in  the  third  person  ?  " 

"1  do  not  understand  you." 

^^  Go  along !  Do  you  want  to  make 
believe  that  you  do  n6t  recognize  her  ?  " 

"What?  Do  not  recognize  her? 
What  do  you  mean  to  say  ?  Since  it  is  the 
same  individual  that  has  travelled" 

"Thank  you  for  the  word!  This  i»- 
dlvidual,  then  " 

"Is  here?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  it  is  so.  What  next?" 

He  seemed  so  completely  surprised, 
that  I  questioned  whether  he  really  rec- 
ognized me,  and,  in  order  to  see  how 
far  his  absent-mindedness  or  imperti- 
nence would  go,  I  asked  him  how  this. 
%7idividual  looked. 

"I  do  not  know  yet,"  he  replied 
frankly.  "  But  it  should  have  a  black 
waist,  a  white  collar." 

"And  a  straw-colored  skirt?"  I  add- 
ed, glancing  at  the  dress  of  chamberry 
gauze  which  I  had  had  that  very  day." 
You  describe  costumes  very  well,  and 
your  malice  is  so  nonsensical." 

"You  have  described  Flavia  very 
well,"  he  replied,  seating  himself  upon  a 
bench  in  the  gallery,  between  two  large 
smoky  pictures.  "So  I  am  malicious, 
am  1 1  Upon  my  word,  I  am  not  at  all 
so*  Htii  you  SDcm  to  be  an  originial 
young  Uuiy,    Will  you  sit  down? " 

n^w  HttMm^y^h  y»,  vo,  s« 


^'By  your  side,  do  you  mean?  It  is 
you  who  are  original ! " 

"  Oh,  stand,  if  you  prefer  it.  As  for 
myself,  I  am  tired.  I  have  been  at  least 
ten  leagues  to-day." 

"  I  pity  you !  After  having  passed  the 
night  keeping  watch  in  a  garden,  you 
must  be  very  tired." 

"  Ah  you  know  every  thing,  then?" 

"I  told  you  that  I,  did!  What  did 
you  find  that  was  so  interesting  about 
that  trellis  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  any  consequence." 

"  Astonishing !  Not  the  least  mystery, 
not  the  slightest  scandalous  adventure  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  see  you  like  to  laugh. 
There  is  nothing  scandalous  in  the  mys- 
teries I  seek  to  discover.  God^s  laws  are 
the  same  for  all  beings,  and  to  the  eyes 
of  nature  there  is  no  good  and  evil." 

Believing  that  I  was  in  company  with 
a  man  of  the  vilest  kind,  an  atheist  iato 
the  bargain — that  is  to  say,  capable  of 
anything — and  whose  familiarity  threat** 
ened  me  with  some  insult,  I  turned  my 
back,  completely  disgusted,  and  passed 
on  to  the  room  of  the  little  Englbh 
girls  to  talk  about  the  nun  and  the  fine 
weather. 

My  curiosity  was  absolutely  satisfiedn 
I  felt  only  a  profound  disdain  at  the  in-* 
explicable  conduct  of  Malcolm.  I  did 
not  mention  his  name,  notwithstanding 
Miss  Ann*s  desire  to  hear  me  say  again 
that  I  did  not  love  him.  I  did  more — I 
hated  and  despised  him,  for  having  given 
me  over  to  the  espionage  of  a  brutal  and' 
insolent  man,  who  had  already  been  com- 
missioned by  some  one  else  to  follow  and 
watch  me. 

On  mj  return,  as'  I  stepped  from  the 
carriage,  I  saw  this  same  map  in  the 
court  of  our  own  house,  boldly  staring 
at  me. 

Then  I  was  so  indignant  that  I  went 
abruptly  to  my  father  and  told  him  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  remain  another  day  in 
this  house  or  in  the  country. 

"Ah  hah!"  he  exclaimed,  "What 
does  all  this  mean? " 

I  refused  to  explain.  .  He  treated  it  as 
caprice,  and  ridiculed  me.  I  went  to  my 
room  and  wept ;  I  was  furious,  and  the- 
worst  of  it  was,  I  did  not  know  why  or 
wherefore. 

The  next  morning  my  father  yielded. 
All  my  wishes  are  his  |  he  spoils  me. 
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I  reproached  myself,  for  I  saw  that 
it  was  a  sacrifice  for  him  to  siye  ap  a 
pleasant  home,  studies  which  ne  had  re- 
sumed with  eagerness,  and  which  had 
for  him  the  attraction  of  mystery,  for  he 
kept  them  hid  from  me,  or  imagined  he 
did;  and  finally  the  hope  of  marrying 
the  son  of  Lady  Rosamond. 

As  to  his  lordship,  I  resolved  to  keep 
my  heart  at  libert;y,  and,  in  spite  of  my 
reluctance  to  think  about  him,  I  set  out 
for  our  friend's  villa,  determined  to  take 
her  to  task  for  the  vagaries  of  her  Ben- 
jamin, of  which  she  could  not  be  igno- 
rant, since  the  spy  had  acccess  to  her 
house. 

I  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  ladies  were  tdking  tea  in  the 
gallery,  which  is  the  coolest  part  of  our 
Italian  dwellings.  ^    . 

I  naturally  went  up  the  grand  stair- 
case. But  the  servants  were  sweeping 
it,  and  in  order  to  escape  the  cldud  of 
dust  which  they  raised,  I  accidentally 
turned  into  a  passage,  which  I  supposed 
would  lead  to  the  other  end  of  the  gal- 
lery. But  it  led  only  to  a  chamber 
which  was  open. 

By  the  arms  and  clothing  I  saw  that 
I  was  in  a  man's  apartment.  By  the 
portrait  of  Lady  Rosamond  set  in  the 
alcove,  I  was  sure  that  it  was  Malcolm's. 
The  door  of  the  adjoining  room  was 
also  open,  and  from  it  came  a  smell  of 
camphor  which  set  me  coughing. 

<<Who  is  there!"  asked  a  pleasant 
voice  from  this  inner  room,  which  I  rec- 
ognized as  the  voice  of  my  spy. 

I  did  not  answer.  I  kept  still.  He, 
on  his  part,  did  not  ^eem  to  have  stirred. 

In  a  qioment  I  approached  the  door 
silentiy  and  looked  in. 

The  room  was  full  of  boxes,  and  some- 
what in  confusion.  In  the  middle  was  a 
large  table,  covered  with  ia  thousand  in- 
comprehensible things,  of  which  I  did 
not  attempt  to  divine  the  use.  At  this 
table,  his  back  toward  me,  sat  the  stran- 
ger, absorbed  in  reading. 

I  advanced  a  step,  then  another,  taking 
care  that  he  shoula  not  hear  the  rusUing 
of  my  skirts. 

I  saw  at  last  over  his  shoulder  what  he 
was  alternately  examining  and  reading. 

Before  him  on  the  table  he  had  a  pretty 
yellow  and  black  butterfly,  impaled  upon 


a  long  pin,  and  tearing  itself  by  its  flut- 
tering, while  its  executioner,  msensible 
to  its  sufferings,  was  reading  in  a  book 
erased  with  red  and  blue,  and  covered 
with  marginal  notes  in  pencil,  a  page, 
the  title  of  which,  in  large  letters,  gave 
me  a  flash  of  surprise  and  fiiry.  Imagine 
what  waa  on  this  page : 

0CALA    FLAVIA, 

/SjyecieSf  chelonidea,     Gemu^  chelonia, 
LtberiOf  SwUzerfandt  and  Davphinjf, 

The  naturalist  examined  his  victim, 
now  and  then  comparing  it  with  the 
description  in  the  book ;  for  this  Flavia, 
this  chrysalis,  whose  opening  Malcolm 
had  charged  him  to  watch  for  nigJU  and 
dayy  and  isolcUe  the  cocoon — ^Uie  true 
FUwia  of  Malcolm  was—  a  butterfly  I 

At  first  I  stood  speechless ;  I  did  not 
as  yet  comprehend  what  has  since  be- 
come clear  to  me,  but  I  saw  well  that  I 
had  made  an  enonQOos  mistake,  and  tny 
natural  gayety  regaining  its  ascendancy, 
I  could  not  repress  a  loud  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, which  made  the  naturalist  suddenly 
turn  round. 

"  Yes — ^there!"  he  said,  with  his  rustic 
familiarity.  '^  I3  it'  you  again  t  Do  not 
come,  near  the  table,  I  beff  you !  You 
would  do  some  mischief  with  your  crin- 
olines and  your  danglings  of  bracelets. 
Go  now ;  we  wiA  talk  by  and  by,  if  you 
wish." 

^  No,"  said  I ;  "we  are  going  to  talk 
now,  for  the  last  time,  probably,  and  not 
long  either.  Hide  this  poor  suffering 
creature.  I  promise  not  to  come  near 
your  table.  Answer  me  one  question — 
do  you  know  me  or  nott " 

**  I  did  not  know  you  yesterday  morn- 
ing.   Last  evening  I  saw  you  go  into 

the  villa  D ,  and  I  learned  HmX  you 

were  the  daughter  of  M.  de  Ker ,  who 

has  rented  the  villa  for  the  season,  and 
who  is  a  very  ^ccellent  man.  Are  you 
satisfied  t    What  next t " 

«  What  next  1  Nothing !  You  must 
have  thought  me  mad  yesterday  t " 

"Well,  yes.  Further  than  that,  I 
know  notiiing  about  it  Do  you  wish  to 
talk  entomology  t  I  do  not  know  how 
to  talk  to  ladies.  I  am  not  a  man  of  the 
world.  I  have  siud  something  whidi  has 
displeased  you.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
ask  your  pardon  for  it    Is  that  enough!  " 

"  It  is  enough.    I  grant  it" 
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"Thank  you  I" 

I  left  him  to  .arrange  his  butterfly  and 
went  to  our  English  girls.  My  ill  humor 
was  over.  I  had  no  bad  feelings  toward 
any  one ;  but  I  thought  I  had  good  rea- 
son for  declaring  to  Lady  Rosamond  that 
I  would  never  be  the  companion  of  a 
naturalist 

*^What!  Do  you  think  Malcolm  a 
naturalist  1 "  • 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  but  he  has 
a  fancy  for  butterflies." 

''That  is  true ;  but  it  does  not  amount 
to  a  mania." 

''That  will  come.  Such  things  are 
not  done  by  halves.  Look  at  my  rather : 
his  passion  for  birds  becomes  stronger 
and  more  fanciful.  The  more  it  is  op- 
posed, the  more  it  grows." 

"  And  does  it  prevent  your  father  from 
being  the  best  of  men,  and  from  indulg- 
ing you  dreadfully !  Where  is  there  a 
happier  daughter  than  you  are! " 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  not  always  be  happy, 
for  the  very  reason  that  I  have  been 
dreadfully  indulged.  And  if  I  have  been 
so  indulged,  it  is  not  only  because  my 
father  is  the  best  of  men,  but  because, 
nioreover,  this  excellent  man  is  so  ab- 
sorbed by  a  fixed  idea,  which  has  always 
prevented  him  from  studying  and  know- 
ing me.  With  all  my  heart  I  forgive 
this  good  father,  who  is  almost  an  angel : 
he  is  so  sincere,  so  pure,  so  gentle^  so 
generous.  I  esteem  any  man  whose 
passions  are  as  innocent  as  his.  I  could 
make  such  a  man  my  Mend,  but  my 
husband — never! " 

"  You  are  wrong,  my  dear.  A  passion 
which  disposes,  a  man  to  be  an  angeL 
(as  you  say,  with  good  reason,  of  your 
father)  is  not  pimply  innocent — it  seems 
to  be  divine.  Admitting  that  it  renders 
him  a  little  abstracted,  and,  perhaps,  too 
tolerant,  it  is  not  for  you,  fond  of  firecdom 
as  you  are,  to  complain  of  it" 

"  Jast  so.  I  should  not  have  this  love 
of  fi-eedom  if  I  had  not  been  left  to  enjoy 
it ;  and  you  see  very  well  that  it  is  this 
which  keeps  me  from  marrying." 

"  We  go  round  in  a  blundering  circle," 
s^d  Lady  Rosamond.  "It  is,  then,  a 
settled  thing  that  you  dislike  Malcolm?  " 

"Let  him  marry  his  cousin,  and  I 
shall  love  them  both  as  my  best  friends, 
next  to  yourself." 

"  So  be  it.  I  will  do  what  I  can.   But 


one  word  more.  How  have  you  found 
out  this  entomology^  which  has  been 
kept  such  a  secret  from  vou  t " 

"  Why  has  it  been  kept  from  me  t 
You,  then,  have  helped  to  deceive  me." 

"No;  I  know  that  my  son  tried  to  in- 
troduce M.  Villemer  to  you  " 

"Ah ! — ^is  his  name  Villemer t " 

"  Do  you  care  for  bis  name  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all :  it  is  not  a  name." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is  the  name 
of  a  very  learned  man,  for  whom  your 
father  has  the  highest  regard,  and  whom 
Malcolm  loves  a^  a  brother." 

"Ah,  there  you  see  the  inconvenienoe 
•of  science  for  a  man  of  the  world.  It 
leads  him  to  make  friends  of  impossiUe 
beings.  You  cannot  persuade  me  that 
Malcolm  will  ever  make  his  wife  accept 
the  society  of  a  man  who  cannot  even 
say  How-do-you-do  t  and  who  does  not 
seem  to  make  the  slightest  distinction 
between  a  lady  and  a  washerwoman." 

"Then  you  have  seen  this  poor  M. 
Villemer  t "  smilingly  asked  Lady  Rosa- 
mond. 

"  Yes;  he  will  be  a  terrible  nuisance 
who  will  place  himself  between  Malcolm 
and  his  wife  if  you  do  not  take*  heed." 

"I  do  not  think  so.  This  nuisance 
has  no  wish  to  place  himself  anywhere 
except  in  the  woods  and  rocks  and  fields 
where  his  nomadic  existence  can  thrive 
in  solitude.  You  met  him  at  the  convent. 
Midcolm  wished  to  attract  your  attention 
to  him.  It  was  a  pretext  of  his  to  intro- 
duce you  to  him,  and  reconcile  you  to 
natural  history  ;  but  you  expressed  your 
opinion  of  aavana  and  amateurs  so  de- 
cidedly that  he  kept  silence!  The  poor 
child  was  ready  to  give  up  the  pursuits 
which  are  a  great  amusement  to  him, 
without  being  too  engrossing." 

"I  yield  them  to  him  with  all  my 
heart!  Miss  Ann,  I  have  noticed,  adores 
butterflies.  She  will  help  him  to  catch 
them,  and  I — as  for  me,  I  will  still  be 
the  butterfly  which  will  not  let  itself  be 
caught." 

BamJUS  TO  MAIiOOLM. 

May  2d 
As  I  have  written  you,  it  has  oper 

it  could  not  be  better,  and  I  have 

pared  it  with  special  care. 
This  reminOB  me  to  say  that  ;* 
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oat  of  pins  numbers  five  and  six,  and 
that  it  will  be  well  for  yoa  to  bring  them. 
I  want  some,  also. 

I  chased  to-day  and  last  evening  ac- 
cording to  your  directions.  For  eight 
days  I  was  prevented  by  M.  de  Ker — ^'s 
catalogue.  I  did  not  like  to  refuse  him 
this  service,  and  besides  it  was  well  to 
earn  a  little  money  to  continue  my  jour- 
ney. 

I  give  you  the  results  of  my  chase. 

Some  JJesies  in  chrys.y  in  wood  and 
bark. 

Orphioniformis  and  HhingorformiSy 
¥Bry  rare. 

jBrosiformis,  not  to  be  found ;  how- 
ever, it  IS  colder  here  than  at  Rome. 

ZygcBcideSy  in  flight — a  first-rate  one. 

Idedicaginua :  variety  StCBchadis  ;  the 
same  as  in  Piedmont 

A  splendid  piece  of  luck — ^the  Chelonia 
simplinica,  I  believe  in  the  larva. 

Lasiocampa  lineosay  opened  yester- 
day. I  will  not  describe  them.  You 
must  see  them.  I  really  did  not  expect 
to  find  them  here,  but  what  does  not  one 
'  find ! 

I  have  been  looking  over  my  boxes ; 
I  have  been  delighted  to  find  the  Anar- 
ta  Cora  again.  I  found  it  last  year  in 
the  environs  of  Kasan.  It  is  much  in- 
jured, but  still  very  precious. 

I  cannot  put  my  hand  again  upon  one 
specimen  (same  country),  still  more  rare, 
which  I  had  intended  for  you :  the  An- 
thophila  purpurea  var,  Itosina.  It 
must  be  that  it  has  crumbled  into  impal- 
pable dust  on  the  journey.  As  a  con- 
solation I  have  made,  on  your,  account, 
an  exchange  with  the  Florence  cabinet 
I  gave  given  a  magnificent  sphynx  Osiris 
for  a  pair  of  small^rc^ea  luctuosa^  which 
I  have  never  seen  except  in  Sicily.  This 
will  save  you  the  journey. 

I  know  that  you  have  only  an  acciden- 
tal interest  in  reptiles,  still  I  must  regret 
not  being  able  to  preserve  a  superb  ad- 
der which  I  found  coiled  in  a  myrtle,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  seizing  when  a  com- 
pany of  idlers  made  me  lose  it  I  was  in 
a  fury  about  it,  and  for  a  little  while  could 
have  beaten  the  fellows. 

This  is  all  which  would  interest  you 
here,  my  dear  friend.  I  say  nothing  of 
your  mother  and  your  friends,  who  prob- 
ably write  oftencr  than  I  do. 

As  for  myself,  dear  Malcoto,  I  am  the 


happiest  of  men — I  have  faith !  I  shall 
come  to  it ;  I  shall  come  to  it-^oubt  it 
not     I  shall  seize  this  great  mystery ! 

I  say  nothing  against  those  branches 
of  science  which  have  absorbed  me  hith- 
erto ;  every  path  leads  to  Rome.  I  say 
nothing  against  anatomy ;  that  must  be 
the  beginning,  but  he  who  stops  there  is 
a  mere  self-dissector,  and  makes  only  an 
empty  box  of  his  brain.  Only  in  living 
beings  can  we  find  the  phenomena  of 
life. 

We  will  talk  of  all  these  things  if  you 
come  soon,  as  I  hope. 

I  am  very  comfortable — well-lodged, 
well-fed,  well-entertained,  with  very  kind 

hosts ;  M.  de  K ,  a  little  narrow  in 

his  ideas  of  classification  ;  his  daughter, 
a  very  nice  person.  She  has  g^ven  me 
to  understand  that  your  friends  have 
planned  a  match  between  you.  Is  it  so  ? 
You  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  her 
love  nature ;  that  is  not  her  forte ;  but 
she  has  a  good  deal  of  vivacity. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasure  I  should 
have  in  seeing  you  again,  I  cannot  per- 
haps wait  for  you  more  than  eight  days. 
I  am  impatient  to  see  an  operation  which 

D-^ is  to  perform  in  Milan,  at  which 

he  has  invited  me  to  be  present  I  shall 
go  there  early  next  month. 

If  I  should  not  see  you  here,  write  to 
me,  and  give  your  commissions  to  your 
&ithful  friend, 

Emiuus  Yillbmbb. 

[to  n  coiminTSD.] 


All  the  Year  Round. 
THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  MR.  PEBCIVAL. 

Thb  session  of  the  year  in  which  Wel- 
lington took  Badajoz  and  Ctudad  Rod- 
rigo,  and  in  which  Napoleon  retreated 
from  Moscow,  was  an  eventful  one  from 
its  very  commencement. 

In  the  afternoon  of  May  19th,  18.12, 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
full  of  noisy  politicians,  discussing  the 
recent  grant  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  to  the  new  liegent,  the 
probabilities  of  a  war  with  America,  the 
extravagance  of  the  new  Park  to  which 
the  Prince  had  given  his  name,  the  out- 
rages of  the  Luddites,  the  prospects  ^f 
Lord  Castlereagh  saoceeding  the  Marquis 
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Wellesley  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  the  more  than  likelihood  of 
Wellington  again  retiring  to  the  Portu- 
guese frontier.  Old  politicians  were  la- 
menting the  deaths  of  Pitt  and  Fox 
(1805-6) ;  grievance-mongers  were  but- 
ton-holding impatient  M.P.'s ;  place- 
hunting  constituents  were  seeking  their 
victims  with  the  pertinacity  of  harriers 
that  have  lost  their  hare;  men  with 
claims,  real  or  imagipary,  on  govern 
ment  (one  among  them  especially  brood- 
ing, soured,  and  malignant),  were  watch- 
ing the  opening  doors.  Through  the 
crowd,  unnoticed  but  by  habitues  of  the 
House,  passed  Mr.  Dundas,  Viscount 
Palmei-ston,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord 
Mulgrave,  and  other  membet*s  of  the 
cabinet ;  but  the  prepossessing,  courte- 
ous Premier  had  either  not  appeared  or 
was  hidden  by  the  crowd  round  the  door. 
That  shrewd,  hard-working,  adroit  man 
would  soon  be  there,  if  he  had  not 
already  come,  and  his  followers  and 
partisans  were  waiting,  eager  for  his 
coming,  and  ardent  for  the  debate,  in 
which  the  Premier  would  calmly  oppose 
the  Catholic  claims,  or  resist  any  more 
extended  prosecution  of  the  Peninsular 
war. 

A  slight  murmur,  at  about  a  quarter 
past  five,  at  last  announced  the  long- 
expected  minister.  At  that  very  mo- 
ment the  sharp  ringing  report  of  a  pistol 
at  the  entrance  of  the  lobby  startled 
every  one,  both  in  the  hall  and  in  the 
adjacent  committee  rooms.  There  arose 
a  cry  of 

"  Murder — murder  ! " 

"  Shut  the  doors,  prevent  any  one  es- 
caping." 

Then  a  person,  with  his  hand  pressing 
his  left  breast,  rashed  from  the  cluster  of 
members  standing  round  the  entrance, 
staggered  towards  the  door  of  the  House, 
groaned  faintly,  and  fell  forward  on  his 
foce.  Mr.  Smith,  member  for  Norwich, 
was  the  first  to  approach  him.  Think- 
ing it  some  one  in  a  fit,  he  walked  round 
the  fallen  man,  not  at  first  recognizing 
his  person,  or  knowing  that  he  was 
wounded ;  but  finding  he  did  not  stir, 
he  instantly  stooped  to  assist  him,  and 
on  raising  his  head  was  horrified  to  dis- 
cover that  it  was  the  Premier.  Request- 
ing the  assistance  of  a  bystander,  the  two 
men  instantly  raised  Mr.  PercivaJ,  carried 


him  between  them  into  the  room  of  the 
Speaker's  secretary,  and  set  him  on  a 
table  resting  in  their  arms.  He  was  al<- 
ready  not  only  speechless,  but  senseless, 
and  blood  was  oozing  fast  from  his 
mouth. 

They  felt  his  heart.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  pulsation  gi*ew  fainter.  In  ten  min- 
utes he  was  dead. 

^r.  Lynn,  a  surgeon  of  Great  George- 
street,  instantly  came  and  examined  the 
body.  He  found  a  pistol  bullet  had  struck 
the  Premier  on  the  left  side,  just  over 
the  fourth  rib.  It  had  penetrated  three 
inches,  and  passed  obliquely  towards  the 
heart,  causing  almost  instant  death. 

The  moment  Mr.  Percival  fell,  several 
voices  had  called  out : 

"  That  is  the  fellow." 

*<  That  is  the  man  who  fired  the  jiA- 
tol." 

The  assassin  was  sitting,  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation,  on  a  bench  by  the  fire- 
place, with  one  or  two  persons  to  the 
right  of  him.  General  C^ascoyne,  M.P, 
for  Liverpool,  with  a  soldier's  proropti- 
'  tude,  instantly  sprang  on  him^and  clutch- 
ing him  by  the  breast  of  his  coat  and  his 
neck,  took  the  still  smoking  pistol  from 
him,  and  told  him  that  it  was  impossible 
that  he  could  escape. 

The  murderer  replied : 

"I  am  the  person  who  shot  Mr.  Per- 
cival, and  I  suiTender  myself" 

Mr.  J.  Hume,  member  for  Weymouth, 
also  seized  him,  and  took  from  his  pocket 
a  second  pistol,  ready  primed  and  loaded 
with  ball.  Mr.  Burgess,  a  solicitor  of 
Mayfair,  also  helped  to  arrest  the  man, 
and  to  take  him  into  the  body  of  the 
house  and  give  him  into  the  custody  of 
the  messengers.  The  murderer's  agita- 
tion had  by  this  time  entirely  subsided. 
He  seemed  quite  sane,  grew  perfectly 
calm,  and  commented  on  some  sligli^ 
inaccuracy  in  Mr.  Burgess's  statement. 

General  Gasboyne  instantly  recognized 
the  assassin  as  John  Bellin^ham,  a  man 
who  ha^  been  a  merchant  m  Liverpool. 
Three  weeks  before  he  had  called  on  the 
^enerarand  requested  his  assistance  in 
pressing  his  claims  on  parliament  for  re^ 
dress  for  an  unjust  imprisonment  at  Si. 
Petersburg,  the  resident  ambassador  hav- 
ing been  applied  to  in  vain.  The  Gren- 
eral  had  recommended  him  to  memo- 
rialize the  Premier. 
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A  great  fear  fell  on  the  cabinet  min- 
isters that  night  when  the  news  of  the 
desperate  and  at  first  nnaccoantable  as- 
sassination readied  them.  The  Prince 
Regent,  amid  Che  vulgar  and  meretri- 
cious splendor  of  his  pseudo  -  Oriental 
palace  at  Brighton,  shook  like  a  jelly. 
A  massacre  of  ministers  was  appre- 
hended ;  there  were  the  wildest  rumors 
current  of  Luddite  outrages  and  revo- 
lutionary conspiracies.  Mr.  Percival, 
had,  no  doubt,  been  the  first  victim. 
Whose  turn  was  to  be  next?  Where 
could  the  sword  be  best  aimed  to  reach 
the  necks  of  the  assassins  1  All  was  fear, 
gloom,  and  doubt !  The  people  of  Eng- 
land were  known  to  be  discontented  ;  it 
might  be  necessary  to  use  grape-shot  and 
sabres  to  keep  down  their  foolish  and 
dangerous  impatience  for  reform  ;  be- 
sides, what  was  the  correction  of  any 
abuse  but  an  incipient  revolution  Y 
'<  Scrape  one  barnacle  from  the  vessel 
of  state,  as  well  stave  and  sink  her  at 
once  in  the  Red  Sea  of  Jacobinism!" 
screamed  the  political  Chinese. 

Many  of  those  grave  and  eminent  men 
who  came  with  hushed  step  into  the 
Speaker's  drawing  room,  where  the  Pre- 
mier lay  dead,  must,  as  they  looked  at  the 
pale  calm  face,  and,  as  the  events  of  the 
life  of  the  murdered  man  passed  swifUy 
through  their  minds,  have  remembered 
the  peroration  of  his  speech  as  Attorney- 
General  at  the  trial  of  Peltier,  the  French 
editor,  in  London  for  his  libel  against 
Napoleon  :  it  seemed  ^ow  almost  like  a 
presentiment  of  his  own  fate. 

Replying  to  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Percival 
had  then  said  (1802):  "There  is  some- 
thing Eo  base  and  disgraceful — there  is 
something  so  contrary  to  everything  that 
belongs  to  the  character  of  an  English- 
man— there  is  something  so  immoral  in 
the  idea  of  assassination,  that  the  ex- 
hortation to  assassinate  this  or  any  other 
chief  magistrate  would  be  a  crime  against 
the  honorable  feelings  of  the  EngUsh 
law." 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Percival  is  briefly 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  ot^ 
Egmont,  and  was  born  in  1762.  Edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  he  went 
to  the  Bar  in  1786,  in  spite  of  great  shy- 
ness, soon  became  leader  of  the  Midland 
Circuit,  and  in  1796  won  his  silk  gown, 
became  member  for  Nortiiampton,  and  a 


prot6g^  of  Pitt  When  that  minister 
fought  Mr.  Tiemey,  he  kindly  declared 
Mr.  Percival  competent  to  be  his  suc^ 
cesser,  and  even  to  cope  with  Fox. 

Perdval  supported  Fitt  in  all  his  meas- 
ures, especially  in  the  mischievous  and 
unnecessary  war  with  France.  Under 
Addington,  the  busy  satellite  became 
Attorney  -  General.  He  was  legal  ad- 
viser of  the  unhappy  Princess  of  Wales, 
and,  under  the  Buke  of  Portland,  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  de- 
manding £2000  a  year,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchv  of  Lancaster,  for  sur- 
rendering his  business  at  the  bar.  Par- 
liament growing  indignant,  he  reluctant- 
ly relinquished  the  appointment,  and  his 
friends  trumpeted  forth  his  patriotic  dis- 
interestedness. On  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  in  1807,  he  became 
Premier. 

Palpably  a  third-rate  professional  poli- 
tician, scarcely  fit  to  carry  Lord  Chat- 
ham's crutch,  Percival  was  glorified  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  melancholy  death : 
his  smooth  ready  talk  was  called  elo- 
quence ;  his  quickness  at  figures,  genius 
fgr  finance ;  his  obstinate  and  narrow- 
minded  persecution  of  his  Roman  Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects,  intrepidity  and  energy. 
Modem  historians  of  his  own  party  still 
idolize  his  memory  as  <'  a  champion  of 
the  Protestant  faith."  It  must  be  al- 
lowed that  he  was  a  good  man ;  sincere, 
honest,  and  of  unimpeachable  integrity. 
Like  Pitt,  he  died  poor,  though  hun 
dreds  of  millions  had  passed  through  his 
hands. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  Bellingham  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  before  Sir  James 
Mansfield,  Baron  Graham,  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Grose.  Most  of  the  aldermen  were 
present,  besides  many  noblemen  and 
members  of  parliament  Mr.  Alley  (pris- 
oner's counsel)  objected  to  the  prisoner 
being  caHed  upon  to  plead,  and  applied 
for  postponement  of  trial,  on  ground  that 
he  had  affidavits  to  prove  prisoner  insane. 
The  court  deciding  that  this  application 
should  not  be  granted,  the  prisoner 
pleaded  "Not  guilty." 

The  witnesses  for  prosecution  having 
been  examined,  Bellingham  proposed  to 
leave  his  defence  to  his  counsel,  but  was 
informed  that  prisoners'  counsel  were  not 
allowed  to  adaress  the  court -in  defenoa 
He  then  addressed  the  jury  in  a  speech 
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of  above  an  houfs  length,  interspersed 
with  the  reading  of  several  documents. 
He  had,  he  said,  no  personal  malice 
against  Mr.  Percival.  "The  nnfortunato 
lot  had  fallen  upon  him''  as  the  leading 
member  of  the  administration,  which  had 
repeatedly  refused  any  address  for  the  in- 
juries he  (the  piisoner)  had  sustained  in 
Russia.  He  had  beon  engaged  in  busi- 
ness at  Liverpool ;  in  18Q4  he  went  to 
Russial  His  business  being  finished,  he 
was  about  to  leave  Archangel  for  Eng- 
land, when  a  ship  called  the  Soleure,  in- 
sured at  Lloyd's,  was  lost  in  the  White 
sea.  Lloyd's  refusing  to  pay  the  insur- 
ance, Bellingham  was  suspected  of  hav- 
ing something  to  do  with  their  refusal 
(though  he  had  not),  and,  in  conse- 
quence, he  was  seized  in  his  carriage 
while  passing  the  Russian  frontier  by 
order  of  the  governor  at'  Archangel,  and 
imprisoned.  He  applied  to  the  British 
ambassador.  Lord  Leveson  Gower,  who, 
having  learnt  from  the  military  governor 
at  Archangel  that  he  was  detained  for  a 
legal  cause,  and  had  conducted  himself 
in  a  most  indecorous  manner,  refused  to 
interfere.  His  young  wife,  with  an  in- 
fant in  arms,  was  obliged  to  make  the 
journey  to  England  alone.  He  himself, 
after  suffering  unheard-of  hardships,  kept 
in  a  miserable  condition,  and  bandied 
from  prison  to  prison,  in  1809  received 
at  midnight  his  discharge  from  prison, 
and  an  order  to  quit  the  Russian  do- 
minions, with  a  pass ;  which  was,  in 
fact,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice 
of  his  causa  Since  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  had  applied  to  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  the  government,  had 
been  sent  from  one  to  another ;  last  of 
all  to  Mr.  Percival,  who  obstinately  re- 
fused to  sanction  his  claims  in  parlia- 
ment. If  he  had  met  Lord  Gower  after 
his  resolution  was  taken,  he  (Lord  G.) 
should  have  received  the  ball,  and  not 
Mr.  Percival.  He  concluded  his  defence 
by  justifying  the  murder,  on  account  of 
the  injuries  he  had  received  from  the 
Government  He  disclaimed  the  plea  of 
insanity. 

The  case  was  despei*ate,  for  the  prison- 
er had  stoutly  denied  his  own  insanity, 
and  pleaded  justification  for  his  crime. 
Mr.  Alley  had  only  the  one  excuse  to  put 
forward  —  insanity.  That  is,  not  that 
the  prisoner  did  not  mean  to  shoot  Mr. 


Percival,  but  that  he  did  iK>  with  a  dis- 
ordered mind. 

The  swearing  was  very  hard.  A  ladj 
from  Southampton,  wh^  had  known 
Bellingham  from  a  child,  declared  tiiat 
she  beUeved  him  d^ansed,  so  far  as  re- 
lated to  his  sufferings  m  Russia.  She 
had  never  known  him  to  be  under  re* 
straint,  but  his  father  had  died  mad.  A 
servant  at  a  house  in  Milman-street, 
where  Bellingham  had  lodged  for  four 
months,  had  thought  the  prisoner  de- 
ranged for  some  time  past,  particularly 
just  before  the  murder.  The  trial  lastea 
eight  hours.  Lord  Mansfield  having 
summed  up,  the  jury  retired  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  The  Reorder  passed  sentence 
of  death,  directing  that  the  prisoner's 
body  should,  after  execution,  be  dissect- 
ed and  anatomized. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  trial, 
which  lasted  eight  hours,  Bellingham 
trifled  with  the  flowers  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  dock.  He 
read  his  defence  in  a  fervid  but  calm 
manner,  but  occasionally  shed  tears.  At 
the  conclusion  he  requested  a  glass  of 
water,  as  any  speaker  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects might  have  done.  He  listened  to 
his  sentence,  however,  with  the  most  in- 
tense awe,  and  was  led  out  of  court  over- 
come with  grief. 

Bellingham's  antecedents  were  not 
very  creditable,  if  the  contemporaneous 
reports  can  be  implicitly  trusted.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  turbulent,  unto- 
ward, rather  unprincipled  adventurer,  of 
a  subtle,  dangerous,  rankling  disposition, 
inflamed  almost  to  madness  by  a  long 
series  of  misfortunes.  He  was  a  native 
of  St.  Neot's,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
was  born  in  1771.  When  he  was  only 
a  year  old,  his  father,  a  land  surveyor, 
betraying  symptoms  of  mental  derange- 
ment, wto  sent  to  St.  Luke's,  but  at  the 
end  of  a  year  was  discharged  as  incura- 
ble, and  died  soon  after.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen-  John  Bellingham  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  jeweller ;  but  ran  away  from 
his  master.  His  mother  then  appealing 
to  a  Mr.  Daw,  her  brother-in-law,  to  do* 
something  for  her  son.  Daw  fitted  Bel- 
lingham out  as  a  subaltern  in  an  East 
India  regiment  This  was  a  social  ad- 
vance, and  the  lad's  fortune  seemed  now 
secured;  but  ill  fortune  followed  him.^ 
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The  Hartwell,  the  transport  in  which  he 
sailed,  was  wrecked,  and  he  returned  to 
England,  abandoning  his  profession,  for 
some  unrecorded  reason.  Mr.  Daw 
again  came  forward,  and  probably  seeing 
a  predisposition  to  commerce  in  the  ex- 
soldier,  advanced  him  money  to  purchase 
the  business  of  a  tinplate  worker.  But 
the  unlucky  man's  house  took  fire  soon 
afterwards,  not  without  some  suspicion 
(as  usual  in  advantageous  fires)  falling 
upon  the  proprietor,  and  in  1794,  Bel- 
lingham,  the  young  tradesman,  became 
bankrupt. 

JBelJingham  then  commenced  business 
at  Liverpool,  without  any  capital,  as  an 
insurance  broker,  and  married  an  Irish 
girl  named  Neville,  by  ^hom  he  had  one 
child.  They  lived  v^ry  unhappily,  and 
she  eventually  supported  herself  as  a 
milliner. 

He  then  entered  a  merchant's  office  at 
Liverpool,  his  commercial  expertness 
gaining  him  the  confidence  of  some  of 
the  leading  houses  engaged  in  the  Rus- 
sian trade.  He  was  sent  out  to  Arch- 
angel as  their  commission  agent,  living 
at  that  great  emporium  of  the  Sibenan 
trade  in  the  White  sea,  to  purchase  furs, 
tea,  hardware,  tallow,  flax,  pitch  and  tim- 
ber, for  the  English  market.  Here  Bel- 
lingham  was  still  very  unfortunate  or 
very  dishonest,  or  perhaps  both. 

He  drew  bills  on  his  principals  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  squan- 
dered the  money,  and  made  no  shipments 
of  the  tea,  tallow,  or  furs  so  purchased. 
Returning  to  England,  and  failing  to 
fulfil  a  contract  entered  into  with  some 
merchants  of  Hull,  Bellingham  was 
thrown  into  prison.  He  then  a  second 
time  visited  Archangel,  but  was  again 
unlucky,  and  was  about  to  return  to 
England,  finding  the  country  getting  too 
hot  for  him,  some  disagreeable  thing 
having  occurred  about  the  insui^nce  of  a 
vessel,  when  he  was  arrested  for  private 
debts.  He  accused  the  Russian  authori- 
ties loudly  of%)rruption  and  injustice, 
claiming  the  protection  of  the  English 
ambassador,  Lord  Leveson  Gower,  and 
•  also  of  Sir  L.  Sharp ;  but  they,  finding 
his  arrest  to  be  legal,  and  the  matter  not 
within  their  province,  declined  to  inter- 
fere, and  left  him .  to  the  Russian  tri- 
bunals. 


Only  those  who  Irfow  the  profound 
corruption  of  Russian  officials  can  imag- 
ine the  misery  of  a  provincial  Russian 
prison.  Filth,  starvation,  cruelty,  and 
a  hopeless  delay  of  justice,  are  the  small- 
est of  the  evils  a  prisoner  so  friendless 
wotild  have  had  to  encounter. 

Five  years  of  such  slavery  in  such  a 
climate,  far  from  wife  and  children,  in 
the  middle  of  a  life  that  had  yet  to  bo 
retrieved,  was  enough  to  have  maddened 
better  men  than  the  future  assassin  of 
Percival. 

Released  at  last,  without  trial  and 
without  redress,  the  very  abmr  tness  of 
the  release  going  far  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence, to  what  happiness  and  welcome 
did  this  unhappy  man  return !  To  beg, 
to  sue,  to  supplicate  to  the  insolent  door- 
porters  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  the 
Earl  of  Uxbridge,  Lord  L.  Gower,  Mr. 
A.  Paget,  Sir  F.  Bnrdett,  and  Mr.  Per- 
cival. Day  by  day  he  must  have  found 
the  faces  of  the  men  he  importuned  grow 
harder  and  colder.  Day  by  day  hope 
must  have  lessened,  and  hatred  struck 
a  deeper  root  Day  by  day  his  hexurt 
must  have  sunk  within  him  as  he  passed 
up  the  old  street  to  receive  the  same  re- 
bufls. 

Learned  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
High  Court  of  Procrastination,  mem- 
bers of  the  Prolongation  Board,  and  all 
brafiches  of  the  How-not-to-do-it  Office, 
let  us  beg  you  to  take  warning  by  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Percival,  and  remember  that 
while  some  great  inventors  die  calmly  of 
hope  deferred,  there  may  be  rasher  and 
more  violent  natures  who  from  time  to 
time  may  resort  to  more  desperate  meas- 
ures, and  wreak  on  some  of  you  the 
wrongs  entailed  by  an  obstructive  sys- 
tem. Justice  delayed  becomes  injustice. 
Every  inventor  who  dies  of  official  neg- 
lect retards  by  his  death  the  progress  of 
our  nation^  civilization. 

Bellingham  sufifered  on  the  18th  of 
May. 

When  he  entered  the  yard  he  walked 
firmly,  and  looking  np  calmly,  observed, 
"  Ah,  it  rains  heavily  I  "  He  firmly  and 
uniformly  refused  to  express  any  eontri- 
tion  for  his  crime,  or  for  Mr.  Percival's 
fate ;  but  he  lamented  the  pain  he  had 
given  Mrs.  Percival  and  her  children ; 
he  as  steadily  denied  having  any  accom- 
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pllce,  when  que^ioned  on  these  points 
by  the  sheriffs.  In  answer  to  the  clergy- 
man, Bellingham  said : 

<<  I  thank  Grod  for  having  enabled  me 
to  meet  my  fate  with  so  much  fortitude 
and  resignation." 

He  remarked  to  the  hangman : 

"  Do  everything  properly,  that  I  may 
not  suffer  more  than  is  necessary." 

To  another  he  said  : 

"  Draw  the  cord  tighter;  I  don't  wish 
to  have  the  power  of  offering  resist- 
ance." 

He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  cheer- 
ful countenance  and  calm  air,  looked 
about  him  rapidly,  but  with  no  air  of 
triumph  or  display.  He  at  first  objected 
to  the  cap  being  put  over  his  face,  but 
afterwards  acquiesced.  As  the  clock 
struck  eight,  and  while  the  prisoner  and 
the  clergyman  were  still  praying,  the 
supporters  of  the  internal  square  of  the 
scaffold  were  struck  away,  and  Belling- 
ham dropped.' 

The  revenge  had  been  achieved,  the 
penalty  for  the  crime  had  been.^aid; 
and  now,  leaving  the  assassin  unpitied 
and  unwept  on  the  dismal  table  of  the 
hospital  dissecting  room,  let  us  pass  to 
the  honored  grave  of  th^  honest  states- 
man. Perhaps  the  House  of  Commons, 
acting  for  the  nation,  received  with  en- 
thusiasm the  Prince's  message  recom- 
mending a  parliamentary  provision  for 
the  widow  and  children  of  the  late  Pre- 
mier. On  the  12th,  Lord  Castlereagh 
moved  a  resolution,  which  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority,  that  an  annuity  of 
two  thousand  pounds  should  be  granted 
to  Mrs.  Percival,  and  a  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  should  be  vested  in 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  her  twelve 
children.  On  the  14th,  three  hundred 
members  of  parliament,  dressed  in  motkm- 
ing,  carried  up  the  address  in  answer  to 
the  Regent's  message. 

During  the  proceedings  relative  to  the 
generous  grant,  the  influential  members 
(Canning,  etc.),  in  their  laudable  desire 
to  express  their  sorrow  for  the  murdered 
Premier,  claimed  for  him  the  highest 
honors  due  to  political  genius.  It  was 
not  then  the  time  to  show  that  Spencer 
Percival,  though  a  useful  and  amiable 
man,  was  indisputably  nothing  more 
than  a  third-rate  statesman* 
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• 

Few  things  in  history  are  more  strike 
ing  than  the  encounter,  in  divers  parts 
of  Western  Europe,  between  the  rising 
tide  of  Mohammedan  invasion  and  the  set- 
tled races  of  Christendom.  In  Sicily  the 
Saracens  achieved  a  short-lived  conquest, 
one  curious  token  of  which  may  still  be 
traced  in  the  modem  name  given  to 
Etna  of  Mongibello,^  name  made  up  of 
the  Latin  Mons  and  the  Arabic  Gbehel ; 
both  words  meaning  the  same,  and  con- 
joined together  by  the  mingled  races  of 
the  time.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  the 
victory  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  over  the  Mos- 
lem marching  on  to  Rome,  even  if  it 
failed  to  be  recorded  by  the  muse  of  his- 
tory, would  be  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
the  genius  of  art,  since  it  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Raphael's  glonous  fres- 
coes in  the  Vatican.  More  to  the  north- 
ward the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain,  ad- 
vancing into  France,  had  passed  the 
Qaronne  and  wellnigh  reached  the 
Loire,  when  their  progress  was  arrested 
and  hurled  back  by  Charles  Martel. 
Then,  after  centuries,  came  the  Cru- 
sades; then,  after  centuries  more,  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  Moslem  from 
Granada,  their  last  stronghold  in  West- 
em  Europe.  All  this  course  of  history 
is  more  or  less  familiar  to  my  present 
hearers.  But  perhaps  they  may  never 
have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  remark- 
able fact,  not  noticed,  indeed,  in  many 
histories,  that  the  race  which  showed 
itself  the  inferior  in  warlike  prowess, 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  some  main 
points  of  intellectual  infiuenca  While 
the  Moslem  had,  for  the  most  part,  to 
yield  to  the  Christians  on  the  nelds  of 
battle,  they  acquired  an  #scendant  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy. 

This  intellectual  or  literary  influence-— 
a  strange  portent,  surely,  in  an  age  of 
utter  intolerance,  when  it  was  unusual 
to  allow  merit  of  any  kind  in  a  mis- 
believer— ^may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  two 
men  of  high    renown,  Avicenna   and 
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Averroes.  Avicenna — whom,  if  we  strove 
to  be  quite  exact,  we  should  call  Aben  Sina 
— flourished  in  Central  j^ia,  and  died 
in  the  year  of  Chrbt,  1037.  Averroes — 
or,  more  precisely,  Aben  Roshd — was 
bom  at  Cordova,  and  died,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  1198.  Both  are  combined  by 
Dante  in  two  lines  of  his  Inferno^  where 
he  enumerates  the  principal  pagan  wor- 
thies. I  will  give  you  Dante's  lines  as 
Mr.  Cary  renders  them : 

"  Orpheus  I  marked,  .  .  . 
OalenuB,  Avicen,  and  him  who  made 
Th^t  commentaiy  vast,  Averroes,'** 

In  like  manner  igre  they  combined  by 
Chaucer  in  his  prologue  to  the  Canter- 
bury Tales.  Much  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  genius  of  these  two  menu  Yet  in 
the  middle  ages,  when  books  were  few 
and  critics  fewer  still,  we  mav  suspect 
that  the  two  names  were  sometimes  used 
in  a  collective  or  representative  sense. 
We  may  think,  perhaps,  that  all  the  lore 
of  Central  Asia  was  taken  as  summed  up 
in  Avicenna,  as  in  Averroes  all  the  lore 
of  Mohammedan  Spain. 

The  works  of  Avicenna,  as  is  believed, 
were  brought  to  Europe  at  the  time  of 
the  Crusades  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
translation,  with  which  alone  I  have  now 
to  deal  This  Latin  version  was  put 
into  type  Very  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  printing,  and  there  were  several 
editions  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  above  all  at  Padua  and  Venice. 
Most  of  his  treatises  relate  to  his  pro- 
fession of  medicine.  But  there  are  also 
some  of  a  more  general  nature,  and 
bearing  on  the  great  questions  of  phi- 
losophy. 

The  principal  work  of  Avicenna  is  a 
so-called  canon,  in  five  books,  on  the 
art  of  healing.  During  several  centu- 
ries, this  canon  may  be  siud  to  have 
reigned  supreme  in  the  Christian  schools 
of  medicine.  M.  Jourdain,  writing  in 
the  J3iographi%  Universelle,  about  the 
year  1811,  observes,  that  scarce  a  cen- 
tury back — in  the  last  years,  therefore, 
of  Louis  XIV. — the  canon  of  Avicenna 
was  still  the  text-book  in  both  the  Uni- 
versities of  Montpellier  and  Louvain. 
At  present,  it  might  be  difficult  to  name 

*  Averroes,  chel  gran  comento  feo. 


any  book  which  is  moi^  entirely  unread, 
or  has  fallen  into  more  complete  neglect 
One  of  the  last  writers  who  seems  to 
have  paid  it  attention  is  Dr.  Friend,  the 
famous  physician  in  the. time  of  Greorge 
I. ;  and  he  speaks  of  it  in  by  no  means 
favorable  terms.  ^^In  general,'*  says 
Dr.  Friend,  <*  Avicenna  seems  to  be  fond 
of  multiplying  the  signs  of  distempers 
without  any  reason.  He  often,  indeed, 
sets  down  some  for  essential  symptoms 
which  arise  merely  by  accident,  and 
have  no  immediate  ognnection  with  the 
primary  diseasa" 

Of  the  numerous  remedies  which  the 
works  of  Avicenna  recommended,  many 
seem  in  a  high  degree  fiEUioiftd ;  yet  some, 
perhi^M — ^though  we  are  unconsdous  that 
they  rest  on  his  authori^ — ^have  survived 
to  the  present  time.  Thus  when  corals 
are  still  placed  in  the  mouths  of  infant 
children,  in  preference  to  ivory  or  any 
hard  substance,  we  may  probably  derive 
that  practice  from  the  words  of  Avicen- 
na, where  he  declares  that  there  is  an 
occult^r  mysterious  virtue  in  coral  which 
makes  it  the  highest  ofr  all  remedies  for 
the  comfort  of  the  gums.  As  is  said  in 
the  quaint  and  semi-barbarous  Latin  of  his 
translated  works,  <'  Summus  est  corallus 
in  confortatione  gingivss."*  In  other  paS'p 
sases  we  find  him  share  the  common  be- 
lief of  his  age  as  to  the  planetary  influ- 
ences: *^If,"  he  says,  *' those  stars  which 
are  called  unpropitious  are  in  the  as- 
cendant, they  bode  decay  to  animated 
beings;  but  if  those  which  are  called  pro- 
pitious, then  the  signification  is  health."f 
in  like  manner  he  considers  the  efficacy 
of  remedies  as  dependent  on  the  wane 
or  the  increase  of  Uie  moon. 

Another  authority  on  the  healing  art 
held  in  high  estimation  all  through  the 
middle  ages  was  the  School  of  M^tine 
at  Salerno.  .That  school  was,  as  Oibbon 
expresses  i^  **the  legitimate  offitpring 
of  the  Saracens."  it  was  trained  by 
Arabic  professors ;  it  was  taught  firom 
Arabic  oooks.  Towards  the  year  of 
Christ  1100,  a  curious  little  volume  was 
compiled  by  John  of  Milan,  one  of  the 
physicians  of  this  school,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  King  of  England,  but  to 
which  is  not  quite  dear:   ^^An^lorum 

*  Op,  MedidfU,  toL  L,  p.  29!.    Ed.  1008, 
t  Op.,  Td.  ii.,  p.  879. 
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Kegi  scribit  Scbola  tota  SalemL"  This 
volame  embodies  some  of  the  most  ap- 
proved maxims  for  health  in  Latin  verses 
of  the  kind  called  leonine,  that  is,  in 
rhyme  according  to  the  favorite  fashion 
of  the  middle  ages.  Thus  put  into  a 
popular  form,  these  maxims  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  a  high  popularity  until  a  recent 
period.  They  were  annotated  with  great 
care  by  Arnald  de  ViUanova.  And  to  the 
edition  of  1649  is  prefixed  an  elaborate 
preface  by  Zacharias  Sylvius,  a  physician 
of  Rotterdam.  The  second  chapter  of 
his  preface  opens 'a!k  follows :  '<  There  is 
scarce  any  physician  in  Holland  but  has 
frequently  in  his  mouth  the  verses  of  the 
Salerno  school,  or  who  fails  to  quote 
them  on  every  occasion."  This^  you  see, 
is  little  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 

Indeed,  as  I  imagine,  no  doubt  at  all 
can  exist  that  all  through  the  middle 
ages  the  Arabic  school  of  medicine  was 
greatly  superior  to  the  Latin.  There  is 
a  very  able  essay  upon  these  points 
which  appeared  in  the  National  Review 
at  New- York  in  the  month  of  July  last* 
I  do  not  know  thp  author's  name,  but  I 
would  recommend  his  essay  to  any  one 
who  might  desire  further  information  on 
this  curious  subject  He  enumerates 
many  of  those  barbarous  modes  of  medi- 
cal treatment  which  prevailed  in  Chris- 
tendom through  great  part  of  the  middle 
ages.  I  need  mention  only — the  hop- 
lochrysma^  as  it  was  learnedly  called,  or 
anointiDg  the  instrument  which  inflicted 
a  wound  in  the  hopes  of  healing  the 
wound  itself;  and  the  supposed  cure  of 
scrofulous  diseases  by  the  touch  of  roy- 
alty— a  practice  which,  you  may  remem- 
ber, was  continued  in  England  even 
down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  superior  skill  of  the  Arabic  physi- 
cians seems  indeed  to  have  been  admitted 
all  through  the  dark  period  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  mainly  at  the  revival  of 
letters  that  another  appreciation  arose. 
Thus  we  find  Petrarch  declare  vehe- 
mently against  the  whole  Arabic  system, 
both  in  philosophy  and  medicine.  But 
his  main  motive,  I  think,  was  national 
prejudice.  In  a  Latin  letter  addressed 
to  his  friend  Giovanni  Dondi,  he  says 
that  he  shall  not  be  easily  persuaded  that 


•  National  QuarUrltt  Review,  New-York,  July, 
1865, 


any  good  thing  can  come  out  of  Arabia. 
And  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  Pe- 
trarch goes  so  far  that  he  says  he  will  not 
consent  to  be  cured  by  any  medidnes  if 
they  bear  an  Arabic  name. 

I  may  add  that  in  the  darker  ages  the 
Saracen  professors  of  medicine  may,  I 
think,  be  traced,  not  merely  alons  the 
limits,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  Christian 
Europe.  Thus  there  was  published  in 
France  fourteen  years  ago,  a  very  curious 
record  of  the  visitations  of  Eude  Rigand, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  commencing  in 
1248,  and  I  have  found  in  this  the  men- 
tion of  a  Moorish  physician  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  and  in  a  coinpany  of  Nor- 
man monks.  Magister  Maurua  phf/si" 
cue.  It  may  be  observed  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  skill  of  the  Arabic  physi« 
cians  never  extended  to  Arabia  properly 
so  called.  Nothing,  at  least,  can  be 
more  unfavorable  than  the  account  of  the 
healing  art,  past  and  present,  in  that 
country,  recently  given  by  Mr.  Palgrave, 
in  his  most  agreeable  and  ably  written 
volumes  of  travel. 

Reverting  to  Avicenna,  not  in  his 
character  of  a  physician,  but  of  a  philos* 
opher,  we  shall  find  that  he  is  disposed  to 
distinguish  between  a  higher  and  a  lower 
spirit  of  intelligence  in  man,  that  is,  as  I 
apprehend  it,  between  the  life  and  the 
soul.  He  considers  the  vital  spirit  not  so 
much  as  one,  but  rather  as  the  aggregate 
of  the  different  vital  powers,  taking  after 
Galen  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  thought, 
the  heart  as  the  seat  of  courage  and  other 
emotions,  and  the  liver  as  the  seat  of  the 
animal  exertions  or  powers.  In  general, 
Avicenna  seems  only  too  ready  to  assign 
causes,  sonaetimes  with  little  discretion, 
for  the  various  phenomena  of  created 
beings.  3ut  in  some  passages  he  shows 
a  deeper  humility  and  a  truer  wisdom. 
"This,"  he  says,  of  one  mysterious  pro- 
cess, "  is  among  the  secrets  known  to 
God  alone.  All  glory,  then  be  to  God, 
who  is  the  King  of  all,  the  source  of 
truth  and  praise,  the  aim#f  our  benedic- 
tion, and  the  first  of  all  things  that  have 
being."*  Surely  such  words  as  thete 
ought  to  have  exempted  Avicenna  fiH>m 
the  vague  charges  of  impiety  and  atheism 
which  some  writers  of  the  middle  agea, 
as  William  of  Auvergne,  are  I  see  quoted 

•  C^.,  voU  I.,  p.  924. 
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as    having    with    much    presumption 
brought  against  him. 

The  views  of  Avicenna  on  our  spiritual 
nature  are,  howeverj  best  deduced  from 
an  essay,  to  which  even  in  the  Latin  ver- 
sion there  is  given  the  title  of  Almahad. 
It  is  a  book  of  some  rarity.  I  endeavored 
in  vain  to  obtain  a  copy  in  London,  but 
it  may' be  read,  as  I  have  read  it,  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum.  Alma- 
Jiad,  then,  is  the  condition  or  the  place 
to- which  the  soul  of  man  will  take  its 
flight  after  his  decease.  The  supreme 
happiness  to  which  the  soul  aspires  has 
here,  he  says,  for  obstacle  the  body. 
Therefore,  in  another  life,  its  felicity  will 
be  in  its  separation  and  enfranQhisement 
from  its  earthly  trammels.  Its  reward 
would  lie  in  the  nearer  contemplation  of 
the  Almighty,  and  of  those  sublime  es- 
sentials which  adore  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  punishment  would  lie  in  its 
exile  and  its  distance  from  these.  Some 
souls,  however,  which  though  perfect  in 
speculation  were  not  perfect  in  deeds, 
will  be  consigned  to  an  intermediate 
sphere— the  Berzach  or  purgatory — a 
mean  between  felicity  and  suffering. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  religious 
aspirations  of  Avicenna,  although  a  Mo- 
hammedan in  creed,  have  none  of  that 
material  grossness  which  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  Paradise  of  Mohammed. 
On  the  contrary,  adopting  as  they  do  the 
doctrine  of  a  purgatory,  they  appear  in 
close  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
Catholic  theologians  in  that  age. 

Before  I  pass  from  Avicenna,  I  may 
mention  another  instance  which  has  but 
lately  come  to  light  of  the  favor  which 
he  found  in  the  West  The  present 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  has  printed  for  the 
Philobiblon  Society,  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  Richard  de  Gravesend,  Bishop 
of  London.  It  bears  date  tjie  year  of 
our  Lord  1303,  and  "  this  I  apprehend," 
adds  the  Dean,  <^is  the  earliest  priced 
catalogue  known."  Now  one  of  the  en- 
tries in  it  is  Liber  Avicefince,  priced  at 
£5,  which,  according  to  the  Dean's  cal- 
culation, is  equivalent  to  £150  of  our 
present  money.  A  strong  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  Avicenna  was  held 
at  that  period  among  the  prelates  of  an- 
other creed. 

I  come  now  to  Averroes.  The  writ- 
ings of  that  philosopher  are  &r  more 


voluminous  than  those  of  Avicenna ;  they 
had  also  an  influence  far  more  extensive 
and  deep-rooted.  Like  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor they  were  known  to  Christian 
Europe  only  through  the  medium  of  a 
Latin  translation.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  origina,l  sources  also  appear  to 
have  been  carefully  explored.  Special 
notice  is  due  to  the  learned  and  able 
work  of  M.  Ernest  Renan,  which  in  its 
revised  and  completed  form  appeared  in 
1861.  It  is  free,  so  far  as  I  can  trace, 
from  any  such  unhappy  prepossession  as 
on  some  other  and  incomparably  more 
important  subjects  may  justly  detract  so 
much  from  the  weight  belonging  to  the 
author,  and  it  gives  both  the  life  and 
the  doctrines  of  Averroes  far  more  fully 
than  within  the  limits  of  this  lecture  I 
could  hope  or  attempt  to  do. 

In  philosophy,  Averroes  professed 
himself  a  follower  of  Aristotle,  whose 
works — having  them  before  him  in  an 
Arabic  version  of  older  date — ^he  made 
the  subject  of  a  long  and  laborious  com- 
mentary. I  have  said  that  he  professed 
himself  a  follower  of  Aristotle — had  I 
said  a  worshipper  it  would  scarcely  be 
too  strong  a  term.  Nothing  can  well 
exceed  his  adoration  of  his  idol.  '^  The 
doctrine  of  Aristotle,"  he  says,  ''  is  the 
sovereign  truth.  The  researches  of  Aris- 
totle mark  the  limits  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding, and  there  can  be  no  dissent 
from  anything  that  he  has  stated.  The 
only  doubt  would  be  as  to  the  right  in- 
terpretation of  his  words,  or  as  to  the 
logical  consequence  to  be  deduced  from 
them."* 

But  in  noting  this  homage  to  the  Stag- 
irite,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
other  wise  men  of  the  East  in  the  middle 
ages  were  nearly  agreed  on  this  point  with 
Averroes.  All  of  them  were  disposed 
to  acknowledge  Aristotle  as  their  chief 
and  master.  How  wonderful,  I  may  say 
in  passing,  is  this  proof  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  old  Greek  race,  as  shown  in 
the  instance  of  two  men  who  stood  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  pupil  and  precep- 
tor !  The  pupil,  Alexander  the  Great,  by 
dint  of  military  genius,  subjugate  Asia ! 
The  preceptor,  Aristotle,  after  the' lapse 
of  centuries  and  solely  by  the  force  of 
intellect,  holds  Asia  in  thrall  again ! 

^  *  See  these  passages  in  Benan,  p.  55 
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In  considering,  however,  the  relation 
of  the  Arabic  philosophers  to  those  6f 
ancient  Greece,  there  are  at  the  outset 
two  remarks  that  present  themselves. 
It  is  certain  that  in  some  places  Aver- 
roes  ascribes  to  Aristotle  doctrines  which 
Aristotle  never  held.  Divers  writers — 
as  Bayle  in  his  Dictionary  draws  them 
oat  in  array — suppose  that  these  errors 
of  Averroes  may  have  arisen  from  the 
faulty  Arabic  version  that  lay  before  him. 
But,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  another 
conjecture  at  least  equally  probable. 
Some  of  the  speculations  of  Averroes, 
as  will  be  presently  seen,  were  extremely 
bold.  They  greatly  displeased  the  lead- 
ing muftis.  They  exposed  him  to  no 
small  amount  of  obloquy  and  persecu- 
tion in  his  latter  years.  What  more 
natural  then  than  that  Averroes  and  his 
followers  should  endeavor  to  anticipate 
attacks  like  these,  and  bring  forward 
their  tenets  with  the  great  name  of  Aris- 
totle as  their  shield  ? 

In  the  second  place  it  may  be  observ- 
ed that  the  Arabic  philosophers  had  stud- 
ied the  Greek  literature  only  so  far  as 
regards  the  scientific  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. Of  all  its  other  branches  they  were 
profoundly  ignorant.  They  never  se^m 
to  have  read  even  a  single  line  of  Plato. 
They  had  never,  perhaps,  heard  more 
tRan  the  names  of  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
of  Sophocles  and  Pindar.  In  conse- 
quence they  sometimes  committed  ludic- 
rous mistakes.  Thus  in  one  passage 
Averroes,  confounding  together  Hera- 
clitus  the  philosopher,  and  Heracles,  or 
as  we  say  Hercules,  the  demi-god,  as- 
serts that  there  had  existed  in  Greece  a 
school  of  philosophera  called  the  Hercu- 
leans,  and  that  Socrates  was  the  chief  of 
that  school!  Thus,  again,  he  supposes 
that  Tragedy  is  only  a  rhetorical  term  for 
the  art  of  praising,  and  Comedy  only  a 
rhetorical  term  for  the  art  of  turning  into 
ridicule,  and  he  goes  on  to  contend  that 
since  the  Koran  has  within  it  several  pas- 
sages of  panegyric  and  also  several  pas- 
sages of  invective,  the  Koran  is  fairly 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  containing  both 
tragedies  and  comedies ! 

Avicenna  and  Averroes  were,  I  think, 
exactly  on  a  level  in  their  study  of  Greek, 
Both  could  read  it  only  by  means  of  an 
Arabic  translation ;  both  applied  them- 
selves mainly  to  the  same  two  authors, 


Aristotle  and  Galen.  But  there  was  this 
difference  between  them :  Avicenna  de- 
sired to  hold  the  balance  even  between 
his  two  Greeks  ;  Averroes,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  almost  idolatry  for  Aiistotle, 
labored  hard  whenever  Aristotle  and 
Galen  may  differ  to  reconcile  their  views,  . 
but  if  reconcilement  seemed  impossible, 
he  then  invariably  sided  with  the  Stagi- 
rite. 

I  may  add  that  Averroes  8ho\i*ed 
throughout  a  most  unfriendly  feeling 
towards  his  Arabian  predecessors.  He 
seldom  refers  to  Avicenna  but  in  dis- 
paraging terms,  nor  quotes  his  opinions 
unless  with  a  view  to  gainsay  them. 
This  aversion  was  certainly  real  —  not 
so  the  train  of  idle  legends  which  has 
sprung  from  it.  Thus,  Vossius,  a  writer 
once  of  some  archaic  repute,  is  quoted  by 
Briicker,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  His- 
tory of  Philoaophyy  as  alleging  that 
Avicenna,  having  travelled  to  Cordova, 
was  there  seized  by  order  of  Averroes, 
and  put  to  death  in  torment,  upon  a 
wheel.  It  may  suffice,  in  answer  to  this 
ridiculous  fable,  to  observe  that  Avicenna 
had  died  some  ninety  years  before  Aver- 
roes was  born. 

The  instance  of  Averroes  is  another 
proof  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his 
own  country.  His  doctrine  was  of  little 
or  no  mark  among  the  Moslem  com- 
munities. During  his  lifetime  indeed, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  excited  sufficient  no- 
tice to  draw  upon  him  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  religious  persecution.  But  after 
his  decease  it  was  speedily  forgotten. 
Thus  in  his  own  Mohammedan  sphere  he 
lefl  no  followers  and  founded  no  school. 
It  is  shown  by  M.  Kenan,  who  gives  the 
particular  examples,  that  this  author  of 
eleven  folio  volumes,  as  since  published 
in  a  Latin  version,  is  not  once  mentioned 
even  by  name,  in  several  lists  of  Moham- 
medan philosophers  and  other  worthies, 
which  were  drawn  up  in  the  ensuing  cen- 
turies, at  Cairo,  and  other  main  seats  of 
Onental  learning. 

There  might  indeed,  I  think,  be  writ- 
ten a  curious  chapter  enumerating  what 
I  may  call  the  unconscious  founders  of 
sects — men  who  have  died  without  the 
least  suspicion  or  idea  that  after  their 
death  their  name  or  their  tenets  would 
be  assiimed  by  a  religious  party.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Averroes.    Such  was 
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the  case  also,  for  exampje,  centaries  after- 
wards, with  Jansen,  Bishop  of  Ypres, 
who,  on  his  deathbed,  had  no  reason 
whatever  to  foresee  that  a  party  woald 
arise  to  be  called  the  Jansenists  in 
France. 

The  renown  of  Averroes  is  therefore 
entirely  dependent  on  the  great  and  ex- 
traordinary favor  which  his  tenets  found 
among  the  learned  men,  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  of  Western  Europa  And 
first  as  to  the  Jews.  When  we  con- 
sider how  that  people  was  persecuted 
and  down-trodden,  all  through  the  mid- 
dle ages — how  without  any  fixed  coun- 
try of  their  own,  they  were  driven  to 
and  fro  from  place  to  place,  to  escape  the 
bigot  and  the  spoiler — we  must  be  struck 
at  the  indomitable  spirit  which  enabled 
their  chief  men  even  amid  these  heavy 
trials  still  to  apply  themselves  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  A  list  is  given  of 
eminent  Jewish  scholars  from  Maimoni- 
des  downward,  who,  in  their  study  of 
philosophy,  have  eagerly  applied  them- 
selves to  Averroes,  ti*anslating  his  prin- 
cipal treatises  fcom  Arabic  into  Hebrew, 
and  adopting  as  their  own  many  of  his 
tenets.  Of  these  Jewish  works  upon 
points  of  philosophy,  apart  from  the 
teaching  of  Averroes,  the  latest  in  point 
of  time,  and  also,  I  should  apprehend, 
by  far  the  highest  in  point  of  ability,  is 
that  most  ingenious  dialogue  in  the  Pla- 
tonic manner,  the  Fhcedo  of  Moses  Men- 
delssohn. 

The  Jewish  people  have  indeed  in  a 
manner  most  remarkable  combined  two 
characteristics  which  at  first  sight  may 
seem  almost  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
While  with  inflexible  determination  they 
have  clung  to  their  ancient  faith,  they 
have  been  willing  from  time  to  time  to 
bring  into  unison  with  it  some  of  the 
principal  philosophical  speculations  which 
arose.  Thus,  at  the  com  mencement  of  our 
era,  Philo  and  his  school  at  Alexandria 
drew  to  themselves,  as  is  well  known, 
several  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  ^and 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Keoplaton- 
ists.  Thus,  in  like  manner,  Maimonides 
and  his  successors  were  willing  to  take  as 
their  guide  in  philosophical  science  Aris- 
totle, under  the  sanction  of  the  Arabic 
commentator. 

Next,  as   to    the    Christian  writers. 
The  earliest  of  these  who  appears  to 


have  translated  Averroes  or  brought' him 
into  note  in  Western  Europe,  was  our 
own  countryman,  the  reputed  wizard, 
Michael  Scott.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Roger  Bacon  as  having  first  brought 
forward  certain  books  of  Aristotle  with 
certain  learned  commentaries,  and  we 
collect  from  other  sources  that  these  com- 
mentaries were  no  other  than  those  of 
Averroes.  **  Through  him,"  adds  Roger 
Bacon,  ^Hhe  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was 
glorified  in  the  Latin  sphere."  ^^Mag- 
nificata  est  Aristotelis  philosophia  apud 
iatinosy  This  he  says  was  m  the  year 
of  Christ  1230 — that  is,  as  my  hearers  will 
observe,  in  little  more  than  thirty  years 
from  the  death  of  Averroes. 

Seen  by  the  light  of  modem  science, 
some  of  the  deductions  of  Mchael  Scott 
from  hb  Arabic  source  are  not  a  little 
fantastia  They  seem  the  stranger  when, 
as  in  some  cases,  invested  with  the  forms 
of  the  Aristotelian  logic — forms  which'at 
one  time  were  considered  as  affording 
one  main  security  for  the  demonstration 
of  truth.  Here  is  a  fragment^  the  Latin 
original  of  which  is  still  preserved  at 
Paris  in-  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne: 
'^  The  firmament  of  heaven  is  round,  and 
all  that  is  round  is  perfect,  therefore  the 
firmament  of  heaven  is  perfect  But 
everythbg  that  is  perfect  is  firee  from 
motion,  because  it  can  want  or  seek  Ho 
good  gift  which  it  has  not  already ;  and 
the  firmament  of  heaven  is  perfect,  there- 
fore, the  firmament  of  heaven  .also  is  free 
from  motion."  Accordingly,  as  Michael 
Scott  goes  on  to  say,  any  danger  to  the 
great  celestial  system  would  lie  in  the 
possible  motion  of  its  parts ;  and  this,  he 
adds,  is  what  Averroes  teaches. 

Such  then,  as  a  translator  of  the  recent 
Arabic  and  a  novice  in  natural  science,  is 
the  true  position  of  that  Michael  Soott, 
who  is  no  doubt  far  more  familiar  to  you 
in  his  popular  character  of  a  mamcian  as 
he  is  mentioned  in  Dante,  and  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  portrays  him  in  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel : 

"  A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame, 
,    That  when  in  Salamanca's  cave  ^ 

Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave, 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame  I  *' 

The  legend  you  will  observe  names 
Salamanca  as  indicating  that  the  source 
of  Michael  Scott's  knowledge  was  in 
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Spain.  In  truth,  however,  it  was  not 
at  Salamanca  but  at  Toledo  that  Michael 
Scott  pursued  his  Arabic  studies. 

I  may  ndd  as  another  curious  point  in 
the  character  of  this  *^  dreaded  wizard  " 
and  Arabic  scholar,  that  he  was  at  one 
time  Archbishop  designate  of  Cashel.  A 
papal  document  which  Dean  Milman  has 
produced  to  the  Philobiblon  Society, 
shows  that  in  1228  Pope  Honorius  III. 
named  Michael  Scott  to  that  high  dig- 
nity. But  Michiel  Scott  declined,  plead- 
ing his  entire  ignorance  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage— a  plea  which  has  not  always  been 
put  forth  as  a"  disqualification  by  later 
archbishops  in  that  country ! 

Hermannus  Alemannus,  or  the  Ger- 
man, is  mentioned  as  the  next  in  order 
of  the  translators  of  Averroes  into  Latin. 
He  also  studied  at  Toledo,  and  availed 
himself  of  Jews  as  his  Arabic  interpreters 
in  the  version  which  he  n\ade.  The  doc- 
trine of  Averroes  being  thus  made  known 
to  the  learned  men  of  France  and  Italy, 
it  speedily  raised  up  powerful  defenders 
and  no  less  powerful  opponents.  Chief 
of  the  latter,  as  ^king  their  stand  on  the 
theological  fastness,  were,  in  the  first  age, 
Albert,  sumamed  the  Great,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

But  yon  will  naturally  ask,  what  then 
was  that  doctrine  on  the  one  hand  so  ex- 
tensively adopted,  on  the  other  so  keenly 
assailed  t  I  here  come,  then,  to  that 
one  distinctive  tenet  which  has  been  the 
main  source  of  Averroe's  fame.  He 
maintained;  as  the  true  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine, that  there  is  an  anima  mundi — 
a  soul  of  the  world.  He  held  that  there 
exists  one  common  intelligence,  which 
is  immaterial  and  immortal,  and  which 
still  preserves  its  numerical  unity,  though 
disseminated  among  the  many  millions 
of  mankind.  It  might  thus  be  put,  per- 
haps—  that  a  spark  of  the  intellectual 
flame  flies  forth  to  join  each  human  being 
at  its  birth,  and  Uiat  at  the  decease  of 
that  human  being,  it  flies  back  to  be 
again  absorbed  in  the  central  intelligence. 

I  must  observe,  however,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  describe  with  even  ap- 
proximate precision  a  doctrine  which 
was  fnuch  clouded  over  by  the  animosity 
of  its  opponents,  and  still  more  frequently 
obscured  by  the  fears  of  its  defenders. 
Several  of  its  points  were  not,  I  think, 
expressed  in  plain  terms,  and  were  rather 
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left  to  be  inferred.  One  of  the  necessary 
deductions  arising  from  it  is  stated  as 
follows.by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Literary  History:  "If  the  human 
soul,  as  a  universal,  possess  an  objective 
reality,  it  ndust  surely  be  intelligent ;  and 
being  such,  it  may  seem  no  extravagant 
hypothesb,  though  one  incapable  of  that 
demonstration  we  now  require  in  philos- 
ophy, to  suppose  that  it  acts  upon  the  sub- 
ordinate intelligences  of  the  same  species, 
and  receives  impressions  from  them.'' 

Even  from  so  slight  a  sketch  of  this 
doctrine  we  may  readily  see  how  it  could 
happen  that  a  long  and  stubborn  contro- 
versy arose  whether  or  not  it  admitted 
the  imimortality  of  the  soul.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Averroes  maintained  that  it 
did;  his  opponents  urged  that  it  did 
not.  And  certainly  there  is  something 
to  be  alleged  on  both  sides.  If  the  soul, 
on  quitting  its  tenement  of  clay,  becomes 
absorbed  intp  a  superior  but  still  kindred 
intelligence,  it  cannot  be  said  to  perish. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  to  possess 
no  self-consciousness  nor  personal  iden- 
tity, then,  to  sa^  the  least,  there  is  a 
wide  departure  from  the  idea  of  an  im- 
mortal soul  as  commonly  understood  or 
received. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  doc- 
trine of  Averroes  was  understood  in  the 
same  manner  by  all  his  disciples.  On 
the  contrary,  there  were  numerous  sub 
leties  and  subdivisions,  according  as 
learned  men  who  were  attracted  towards 
it  labored  from  time  to  time,  and  with 
more  or  less  success,  to  bring  it  into  har- 
mony with  the  tenets  of  revealed  religion. 
Thus,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  the 
spark  of  the  anima  vmmdi^  which  ac- 
cording to  Averroes  is  sent  to  animate 
each  human  being,  need  not  at  the  death 
of  that  human  being  immediately,  and  of 
course,  rejoin  the  central  essence,  *but 
may  be  destined  in  punishment  or  re- 
ward first  to  pass  through  either  higher 
or  lower  phases  of  existence.  Such  a 
view  of  the  case  would  therefore  not  be 
irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  future 
retribution  for  the  good  or  the  evil  deeds 
.of  the  present  life,  though  evidently  fall- 
ing short  of  the  orthodox  dogma  which 
teaches  an  eternity  of  acceptance  or  of 
condemnation. . 

It  seems  far  froni  easy,  judging  from 
the  passages  which  I  see  adduced,  to  reo- 
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oncile  the  followers  of  Averroes  with 
one  another.  But  hardest  of  all  is  the 
task  to  reconcile  Averroes  with  himself. 
The  occasional  divergence  in  his  views 
might  indeed  be  well  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  he,  like  most  other  philoso- 
phers, had  varied  in  his  views  at  different 
periods  of  his  life.  But  what  shall  we 
say  when  we  find  these  divergences 
occur  in  one  and  the  same  piece  of  writ- 
ing t  Thus  in  the  controversial  treatise 
which  bears  the  singular  title  of  De- 
struction of  Destructions^  Averroes  con- 
.  tends  in  the  plainest  terms  that  the  soul 
is  not  divided  according  to  the  numbers 
of  the  human  race,  and  that  it  is  the  same 
in  Socrates  or  in  Plato;  that  intellect 
has  no  individuality,  and  that  what 
seems  individuality  is  only  the  result  of 
sensation.  Yet  in  the  same  essay  there 
occurs  the  following  passage,  which 
appears  to  take  up  the  old  and  the  ortho- 
dox ground.  *'  The  eyesight  of  an  old 
man  is  weak,  not  because  his  visual  fac- 
ulty is  weakened,  but  because  the  eye 
which  serves  as  its  instrument  is  weaken- 
ed. If  the  old  had  the  eye  of  the  young 
he  would  see  as  clearly  as  the  young. 
Moreover,  sleep  supplies  a  manifest  proof 
that  the  substratum  ©f  the  soul  is  perma- 
nent, since  all  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  all  the  organs  that  serve  as  in- 
struments to  these  operations  are,  as  it 
were,  annihilated  during  this  time  of  re- 
pose, and  yet  the  soul  does  not  cease 
to  be.  From  such  considerations  the 
learned  are  brought  to  share  the  views  of 
the  vulgar  upon  immortality.  And  fur- 
ther still,  the  intellect  does  not  seem 
attached  to  any  particular  organ,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  nerves  are  all  local- 
ized, and  may  be  so  affected  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  as  to  produce  contra- 
dictory sensations."* 

It  was  not  merely  on  the  soul  of  man 
that  Averroes  formed  his  speculations. 
I  have  already  found  occasion  to  give 
you  some  of  his  views  on  the  celestial 
bodies  as  deduced  by  Michael  Scott.  In 
his  own  writings  these  views  are  still 
more  clearly  expounded.  He  looked 
upon  the  heavens  as  forming  together 
a  series  of  animated  beings  whose  vari- 
ous orbs  represent  the  members  essential 

*  Sec  these  two  passages  in  Renan :  Averroes, 
pp.  154,  155. 


to  life,  and  whose  main  mover  is  to  them 
what  in  the  human  frame  the  heart  is-  to 
the  limbs.  Each  of  these  orbs,  accord- 
ing to  Averroes,  has  self-consciousness, 
and  knows  also  what  is  passing  in  the 
orbs  inferior  to  itself.  The  highest 
sphere  of  all  has  therefore  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  whatever  is  passing  in  the  uni- 
verse. You  will  see  at  once  how  closely 
this  system  connects  itself  with  the  idea 
of  a  central  intelligence. 

And  yet,  notwithstadfing  dreams  like 
these,  in  which  many  men  of  genius,  be- 
sides Averroes,  have  at  times  indulged, 
it  may  I  think  be  said  ^ith  truth,  that 
this  Arabian,  far  from  being  behind  his 
contemporaries  on  this  subject  of  astron- 
omy, was  greatly  in  advance  of  them. 
All  at  that  time  clung  with  undoubting 
faith  to  the  astronomical  system  of  Ptol- 
emy: 

"  Cycle  anjL  epicycle,  orb  on  orb." 

• 

The  system  of  Ptolemy  is  well  known. 
He  explained  the  div»ers  movements  of 
the  stars  by  the  supposition  of  crystalline 
spheres  without  any  <etint  of  numbers,  so 
that,  as  Fontenelle  long  afterwards  ob- 
served, crystalline  spheres  cost  him  noth- 
ing, and  he  designed  a  new  one  at  each 
fresh  occasion  that  arose.  On  this  point 
Averroes,  greatly  to  his  honor,  forsook 
his  Grecian  guide.  There  is  a  remarka- 
ble passage  upon  it  in  the  twelfth  book, 
chapter  iv.  (not  the  thiiteenth  book, 
chapter  viii.,  according  to  the  erroneous 
reference  of  M.  Renan)  of  his  commen- 
tary on  Ariatotle's  Metaphysics.  He 
gives  arguments  against  Ptolemy*8  whole 
system  of  epicycles  and  eccentncs, 
which  he  declares  to  be  impossible. 
"Nature,"  he  adds,  "does  nothing  in 
vain,  and  it  is  unworthy  a  philosopher  to 
suppose  that  she  employs  two  instru- 
ments when  a  single  one  will  effect  the 
object  in  view.  It  is  therefore  needful 
that  there  should  be  a  renewed  investiga- 
tion of  that  genuine  astronomy  which 
rests  on  natural  foundation.  In  my 
youth  I  hoped  that  such  an  investigation 
might  be  made  by  myself.  Now  in  my 
old  age  I  despair  of  it ;  but  still,  my  ob- 
servations may  stir  up  some  other  man  to 
pursue  these  inquiries  in  my  place." 

This  wish,  as  you  well  know,  was  fully 
accomplished,  but  not  until  centuries  al- 
ter Averroes  had  ceased  to  be. 
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Tho  doctrinefl  of  Averroes  then,  taken 
u  a  further  develoiKnent  of  the  doctrinea 
of  Aristotle,  provoked  mnoh  keen  disoua- 
Bion  in  the  middle  ages.  Bat  that  dis- 
cuBsion  was  by  do  meaDS  always  uniform ; 
on  the  contrary,  very  diSerent  phases  of 
it  may  be  traced  as  it  proceeded.  Under 
the  Emperors  of  the  home  of  Soabia,  en- 
gaged as  they  were  in  oeaseless  conflict 
with  the  ecdesiaatical  powers,  a  skeptical 
spirit  was  afloat  Indeed  it  has  been  ob- 
served th^  in  this  reapeot  Italy,  daring 
the  thirteenth  century,  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  f  ranee  during  the  eigh- 
teenth. With  the  skeptics  Uien  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  disaples  of  Aver- 
roes  came  to  be  ulied.  Still  we  find  the 
name  of  the  philosopher  held  in  high  re- 
apect,  even  by  many  vho  dissented  from 
his  doctrine.  A  passage  in  proof  of  this 
may  be  cited  from  the  twenty-fifih  book 
of  Dante's  Purgatorio.  Here  the  poet 
StatiuB  is  introduced  as  solving  some 
donbls  that  were  felt  by  Dante,  and  he 
proceeds  to  say — I  ijnote  from  Mr.  Cary'e 


"Howbabe  of  animal  becomes  remdns 
For  tby  cooHidering.    At  thii  point  i 

Than  thou  bsa  erred,  m^ing  the  soul  dis- 

From  paiBive  intellect 

Kow  the  early  commentators  upon 
Dante  tell  ua  that  the  man  "  more  wise" 
(piii  savio*),  here  I'espectfally  referred 
to,  is  no  other  than  Averroes.  And  Mr. 
Cary  adds:  "Much  of  the  knowledge 
displayed  by  onr  poet  in  the  present  can- 
to appears  to  be  derived  from  the  medi- 
cal work  of  Averroes,  called  the  CoUi- 
get." 

But  another  phase  of  opinion  was  near 
at  hand.  Not  only  the  raoe  of  the  Sua- 
bian  princes  bat  their  traditions  having 
passed  away,  the  skeptical  spirit  which 
had  been  cherished  at  their  court  subsid- 
ed as  rapidly  as  it  rose.  The  followers 
of  Averroes  were  no  longer  regarded 
aa  of  course  enemies  of  the  church.  Ko 
stronger  proof  of  this  can  be  ^ven  than 
that  for  a  long  period  they  held  suprem- 
acy in  the  Cauiolic  University  of  Fadua. 
The  faith  in  Averroes  came  to  mean  faith 
in  his  commentary;  that  is,  to  regard 

*  Qoeit'  ^  tal  pDQto 
Che  piii  urio  di  ta  gili  fece  enante. 
N«w  SnM»-Yd.  v.,  No.  B. 
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him  aa  the  bmt  and  most  tnutwortfay 
of  all  Kiponnders  of  Aristotle.  In  like 
manner  tne  Averroist  tenet  of  a^ommon 
intelligence  was  frittered  down  until  it 
came  to  IttUe  raiycti  thra  the  identity  of 
spiritual  prindples  and  powers  in  the  di- 
vers gouts  of  men — a  dogma  to  which,  U 
thoa  niodified,  no  reasonable  objection 
could  be  made.  Still,  however,  we  are 
to  nnderstand  that  the  doctrines  of  Aver- 
roes, in  their  primi^ve  sense,  oontinned 
to  be  held  and  even  taught  in  private  by 
no  small  number  of  persons. 

Id  the  nutigated  form  whioh  Averro- 
ism  had  now  assamed,  or  at  least  profea** 
ed,  it  might  still  have  oontinned  during  ' 
many  years  to  bear  sway  in  Northern 
Italy.  But,  at  the  commenoem^it  of 
the  sixteenth  oentnry,  there  came  thst 
^reat  stir  and  apheaving  of  the  human 
intellect  which  produced  Lather,  and  its 
results  tore  Christendom  asunder.  It 
was  at  work>  even  eariier  in  Italy  than 
in  Central  Europe,  but  embraced  othv 
topics  iMsidea  those  of  the  Reformation, 
sincQ  even  so  fundamental  a  doctrine  as 
the  immMlality  of  the  soul  was  in  sonoe 
quarters  frequently  denied.  Then,  as 
had'  abeady  happened  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  skepUoe,  if  they  were  not 
joined  by  the  Averroists,  endeavored  at 
least  to  shelter  themselves  under  tiiea 
name  and  anthority.  •  Then,  as  was  nat- 
ural and  reasonable,  the  theologians  took 
alarm.  A  oouncil  was  held  at  the  Later- 
nn,  and  in  December,  1512,  there  was 
ie^sued  a  pontifical  bull,  joining  in  one 
common  condemnation  the  men  who  de- 
nied the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
men  who  maintained  the  anima  mundi. 
And  in  this  manner  oame  forth  at  last  an 
auihoritative  decision  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  against,  in  one  form  or  anoth- 
er, the  favorite  and  distinctive  tenet  of 
Averroes. 

In  my  view  of  the  case,  however,  the 
decline  of  Averroism  may  be  traced  to  a 
different  caase  and  to  a  somewhat  earlier 
period.  It«  decline,  as  I  conceive,  dates 
&om  the  4th  of  April,  1497,  on  whi(^ 
day  a  learned  man,  whose  name  is  given, 
rose  in  his  professorial  chair  at  Padua  to 
lecture  upon  Aristotie,  then  first  from 
the  original  Greek.*  Then  fell  Averroea 
never  more  to  rise.    For  let  it  be  n 

'Hig  n 
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bered  what  was  in  truth  the  commentary 
of  Averroes.  It  was  derived  by  him 
from  a  iVolty  Arabic  yersion,  and  it  was 
transmitted  by  his  disciples  to  the  West- 
em  races  in  a  faulty  Latin  verision.  How 
could  a  commentary  thus  exposed  to 
a  twofold  cycle  of  errors  in  translation 
continue  to  nold  its  ground  against  other 
commentaries  founded  on  the  living,  the 
authoritative,  Greek  T 

To  conclude:  there  is  only  one  other 
observation  which  I  have  to  make.  The 
subject  which  I  have  chosen  does  not  im- 
ply any  knowledge  of  the  original  Arabic 
sources.  K  it  did  I  could  not  have  un- 
dertaken it  without  the  most  extreme 
presumption.  But  in  truth  the  subject 
which  I  announced  and  which  according- 
ly I  have  now  discussed  is  solely  the^ 
**  influence  "  of  the  Arabic  philosophy — 
its  influence  in  mediaeval  Europe.  Now, 
as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  say, 
that  inflaence  was  exerted  in  every  case 
and  quite  exclusively  by  means  of  Latin 
translations.  It  is,  therefore,  only  with 
these  translations,  or  with  the  testimonies 
to  them,  that  my  appointed  subject  has 
led  me  to  deal,  or  that  I  have  dealt  in 
the  address  which  at  this  point  I  have 
the  honor  to  conclude. 


The  Art  JonmaL 

A  MEMORY  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY 
^  SMITH. 

BY  MB.  AND  MBS.  S.  0.  HALL. 

'  *  History  may  be  fonned  from  permanent  mon- 
mnents  and  records,  bat  lives  can  6nljr  be  written 
from  personal  knowledge,  which  is  every  daj 
growing  less  and  less,  and  in  a  short-  time  is  lost 
forever." — Dr.  Johnson. 

<<  We  have  undertaken  to  discourse  here  for  a 
little  on  Great  Men,  their  manner  of  appearance 
in  our  World's  business,  how  they  have  shaped 
themselves  in  the  World's  history,  what  ideas  men 
formed  of  them,  what  Work  they  did."— Cas- 
Ltle:  Uero  Wonhip, 

It  is  a  pleasant  task  to  write  of  one 
whose  history  is  as  a  sound  of  trumpets 
mingled  with  the  music  of  joy-bells — the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  whose  profound 
learning  and  brilliant  wit  made  him  the 
delight  of  so  many  circles — ^the  highest 
iu  rank  and  the  lofUest  in  mind ! 

I  have  be^n  often  cheered  by  what 
Talfourd  calls  his  '^cordial  and  trium* 


phant  laugh ; "  and  I  have  heard  him 
preach  one  of  those  marvellous  sermons 
which,  manifesting  a  power  infinitely 
higher  than  mere  eloquence,  convinced 
the  understanding,  informed  the  mind, 
and  purified  the  heart. 

I  have  known  other  witty  clergymen 
who,  perhaps,  ornamented  the  Church 
rather  as  gurgoyles  than  pillars  by  which 
it  is  at  once  sustained  and  decorated; 
but  no  such  idea  ever  associated  itself,  in 
mjr  mind,  with  Sydney  Smith,  either  in 
pnvate  or  in  public,  although  his  talk 
may  have  been  in  the  oi^  case — as  some 
one  has  said  of  him — ''a  torrent  of  wit, 
fun,  nonsense,  pointed  remark,  just  ob- 
servation, and  nappy  illustration,"  and 
in  the  other  a  collection  of  <ni^nt  com- 
parisons, strange  similes,  and  sparkling 
epigrams,  which  sometimes  startled  a 
congregation  accustomed  to  the  ordmary 
routine  of  declamation  or  dulness. 

Sydney  Smith  was  of  portly  figure, 
stout,  indeed  clumsy,  with  a  h^thy 
look,  and  a  self  -  ecgoying  aspect.  He 
was  rapid  in  movements  as  well  as  in 
words,  and  evidently  studied  ease  more 
than  dignity.  In  his  youth  a  college 
friend  used  to  say  to  him,  "Sydney, 
your  sense,'  wit,  and  dumsiness  always 
give  me  the  idea  of  an  Athenian  carter;" 
and  certainly  in  his  age  those  who  saw 
or  conversed  with  him,  as  a  stranger, 
would  have  had  little  idea  that  he  was  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church  and  a  canon  of 
St  Paul's. 

A^  he  was  one  of  the  wittiest  so  was 
he  one  of  the  soundest,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  wisest  so  was  he  one  of  the  best,  of 
men.  His  censure  was  always  generous, 
his  sentences  ever  just.  Prudent,  con- 
siderate, charitable,  and  humane,  he  was 
the  very  opposite  of  those  professional 
wits  who  seldom  speak  except  to  stab ; 
of  those  political  reformers  who  have  no 
toleration  for  virtue — in  adversaries ;  of 
those  social  ameliorators  who  are  good 
Samaritans  in  toordsy  omitting  only  the 
penny  and  the  oil  at  the  inn  and  by  the 
wayside ! 

Society  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  his 
brilliant  wit,  and  there  are  none  of  his 
friends,  or  even  acquaintances,  who  did 
not  possess  a  gem  or  two  that  had  fallen 
from  his  lips.  One  of  his  ready  replies 
may  serve  as  a  sample*  It  is  said  that 
Landseer  proposed  to  lum  to  sit  for  his 
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portrait  The  proposal  was  met  by  the 
memorable  answer  of  King  Hazael  to 
the  Prophet  Elisha :  '^  Is  thy  servant  a 
dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing  t "  ♦ 

It  will  be  easy  to  imagine  that  by 
commonplace  people  he  was  mnch  mis- 
tmderstood.  The  buoyancy  of  his  great 
heart  was  mistaken  for  levity,  and  the 
odd  manner  in  which  he  sometimes  put 
things  for  irreverence.  As  illustrations 
I  may  quote  the  words  ys^^  it  is  said 
gave  offence  to  a. "serious"  and  vener- 
able lady,  one  fine  summer  morning: 
"  Open  the  shutters  and  let  us  glorify  the 
room ; "  the  sudden  shock  sustained  by 
a  sensitive  woman  of  uncertain  age,  when 
the  month  of  June  made  the  noon-dapr 
sultry :  "  Let  us  take  off  our  flesh  and  sit 
in  our  bones ; "  the  terror  of  another  old 
lady  when  he  told  her  he  chained  up  his 
big  Newfoundland  dog  because  he  had  a 
passion  for  breakfasting  on  parish  boys. 
Reading  memories  of  him,  one  almost 
ceases  to  wonder  at  tjie  alarm  expressed  in 
the  features  of  the  simple  gentleman  who 
actually  heard  from  Mr.  Smith  himself 
that  he  had  an  intense  desire  to  "  roast  a 
quaker,"  and  may  fancy  the  terror  of 
juvenile  delinquents  brought  before  him 
when  he  exclaimed,  ''John,  bring  me 
my  private  gallows  I''  His  joke  has 
been  told  in  many  way^  of  the  advice  he 
sent  to  the  Bishop  of  New-Zealand,  "  not 
to  object  to  the  cold  curate  and  roasted 
rector  on  the  sideboard,  hoping  he  would 
disagree  with  the  man  who  ate  himself." 
It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  his  face  of 
broad  humor,  lit  by  an  internal  laugh, 
when  theman  who  was  compounding  a 
history  of  Somersetshire  families  applied 
to  him  for  information  concerning  the 
Smith  arms,  received  this  answer:  "I 
regret,  sir,  I  cannot  contribute  to  so 
valuable  a  work,  but  the  Smiths  never 
had  any  arms,  and  invariably  sealed  their 
letters  with  their  thumbs." 

I  shall  not  tire  my  readers  if  I  relate 
one  of  his  practical  jokes.  It  is  but  one 
of  many  such.  The  story  is  told  by  hb 
daughter,  in  her  Memoirs  of  her  father — 
one  of  the  best  monuments  ever  placed 
by  child  over  a  parent's  grave.t  I  heard 
it  long  before  it  was  written.     The  vicar 

■ — ■ r    I  ^      I I  _i  ■  ■  * 

*  The  anecdote  is  apocryphal.  It  is  so  like  what 
Sydney  Smith  woald  have  said,  that  it  may  be 
attributed  to  him  without  impropriety. 

fThat  excellent  lady — Lady  Holland— died  in 


of  Edmonton  was  dead ;  his  son  had 
been  his  curate,  and  the  family  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  house  that  was  en« 
deared  to  them  by  holy  memories  and 
happy  associations.  It  is  a  melancholy 
fate  to  which  the  families  of  all  clergy- 
men are  subjected,  while  it  isTrarely,  m- 
deed,  that  out  of  a  narrow  income  with 
numerous  responsibilities,  money  has 
been  saved  to  obUdn  another.  While 
they  were  grieving — ^hopelessly  and  fruit- 
lessly as  it  seemed— enters  the  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  present  the  son  and  three 
delicate  daughters.  The  widow  was  iU, 
ill  of  sorrow  gone  and  sorrow  to  come. 
Mr.  Smith  began  by  asking  the  character 
of  a  servant  who  was  leaving  them,  mak- 
ing that  appear  as  a  motive  for  his  visit 
After  awhile  he  said :  ''It  is  my  duty  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  given  away  the  liv- 
ing of  Edmonton,  and  I  am  sure  the  new 
vicar  will  appoint  his  own  curate. '*  There 
was  a  mournful  look,  but  the  blow  was 
expected.  "  Oddly  enough,"  Mr.  Smitli 
continued,  ''his  name  is  the  same  as 
yours :  have  you  any  relations  of  that 
nameT"  There  was  a  melancholy  an- 
swer— "  No  I"  "  By  a  still  more  singu- 
lar coincidence  his  Christian  name  is  the 
same — ^Thomas  Tate."  A  gleam  of  hope 
passed  into  the  group.  "  In  fact,"  said 
he,  "  there  is  no  use  in  mincing  the  mat- 
ter, you  are  the  Thomas  Tate  and  Vicar 
of  Edmonton."  They  burst  into  tear% 
cried  from  excess  of  joy,  and  the  burly 
Canon  of  St  Paul's  wept  with  them-^ 
happy  tears,  mingled  with  merry  laugh- 
ter. 

My  knowledge  of  Sydney  Smith  was 
limited ;  I  met  him  onfy  in  society.  I 
recall  with,  exceeding  pleasure  one  espe- 
cial evening  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wilson, 
the  sister  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  when 
Maria  was  one  of  the  guests ;  and  among 
them,  prominent  no  less  by  grandeur  of 
form  wan  by  lofly  repute,  was  "dassio 
Hallam,"  who  honored  the  profession  of 
letters  (for  I  presume  I  may  accord  to 
him  that  rank)  not  alone  by  genius  ever 
usefully  employed,  but  by  the  rectitude 
that  characterized  his  whole  life.  He 
was  the  beaurideal  of  a  gentleman,  tall, 
handsome,  manly,   with  manners  very 

Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1866.  She 
was  the  wife  of  that  eminent  physician,  Dr.  Heniy 
Holland,  who  sarviyes  her.  She  was  married  4q 
Dr.  Holland  in  1831 
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dignifiecl,  yet  not  austere.  Apparently 
condescension  to  inferiors  would  have 
been  with  him  as  natural  as  equality  with 
equals.  On  that  evening  Sydney  Smith 
was  in  high  health  and  spirits ;  his  langh 
was  heard,  yet  not  obtrusively,  in  all 
parts  of  the  room,  and  was  continually 
echoed  by  the  crowd  always  about  him. 
He  certainly  illustrated,  on  that  occasion, 
a  passage  I  find  in  his  memoirs— "He 
was  sometimes  mad  with  spirits,  and 
must  talk,  laugh — or  burst" 

Sydney  Smith  was  bom  at  Woodford, 
Essex,  on  the  Sd  of  June,  1771,  and  in- 
herited talent  as  well  as  "  grtot  animal 
spirits  "  from  his  father ;  it  may  be  add- 
ed eccentricities  also,  for  Mr.  Robert 
Smith  was  not  only  "  a  man  of  singular 
natural  gifts,"  but  "  odd  by  nature  and^ 
still  more  odd  by  design."*  The  mother 
of  Sydney  was  the  daughter  of  a  French 
emigi-ant  from  Languedoc,  and  to  this 
*'  infusion  of  French  blood  "  he  "  used 
to  attribute  a  little  of  his  constitutional 
gayety." 

He  received  his  early  education  at  a 
school  at  Southampton,  was  sent  thence 
to  Winchester,  and  thence  to  New  Col- 
lego,  Oxford.  He  entered  the  Church 
against  his  inclination,  but  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  and  in  1794 
became  curate  in  ^<  a  small  village  called 
Netherhaven,  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury 
Plain."  Here  he  was,  according,  to  the 
description  he  afterwards  gave  of  a  coun- 
try curate,  "the  poor  working  man  of 
God — a  learned  man  in  a  hovel,  good 
and  patient — the  first  and  purest  pauper 
of  the  hamlet,  yet  showing  that  in  the 
midst  of  worldly  misery  he  has  the  heait 
of  a  gentleman,  the  spirit  of  a  Christian, 
and  the  kindness  of  a  pastor." 

It  was  in  1801  he  projected  with 
Brougham  and  Jeffrey  the  Edinburgh 
iCevfeif*,  of  which  ho  says  he  was  flie 
first  editor — which  in  fact  he  was,  ol- 
though  the  editing  amounted  to  little 
more  than  looking  with  his  colleagues 
through  the  few  mss.  proffered  by 
"  strangers."  Smith  was  then  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  in  strait- 
ened circumstances,  having  lived  chiefly 

*  *'My  father,"  he  writes,  "whose  neckcloth 
always  looked  like  a  pudding  cloth  tied  round 
hlH  neck,  and  the  arrangement  of  whose  garments 
seemed  more  the  result  of  accident  than  design.*' 


by  an  income  derived  from  the  care  of 
pupils.*. 

After  removing  from  Edinburgh  in 
1803,  he  settled  in  Doughty-street,  Lon- 
don, and  received  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Erskine  the  small  living  of  Foston- 
le-Clay,  in  Yorkshire,!  where  "  there  had 
not  been  a  resident  clergyman  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years."  Troubles  of  a 
different  nature  here  began.  He  was, 
as  he  says,  <>  without  knowing  a  turnip 
from  a  carrot,  compelled  to  &rm  three 
hundred  acres,  and,  without  c^tpital,  to 
build  a  parsonage  house."  The  good 
humor  and  true  Christian  philosophy 
with  which  he  set  about  his  task  among 
a  rude  people,  supply  beautiful  evi- 
dences of  the  soundness  of  his  nature ; 
and  well  may  his  daughter  say  that 
in  their  half-finished  and  half.fnmished 
house,  when  they  took  possession  of  it, 
they  were  "the  happiest,  merriest,  and 
busiest  family  in  Christendom." 

The  Whigs— of  whom  he  had  so  long 
been  the  oracle  and  the  champion-— did 
nothing  for  him,  until,  in  1831,  Lord 
Grey  gave  him  a  prebend's  stall  in  St 
Paul's.  They  had  talked  of  making  bim 
a  bishop,  and  it  is  said  that  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, when  out  of  office,  regretted  the 
neglect  to  which  Smith  had  been  sub- 
je^ed.  To  the  Tory  Chancellor  Lynd- 
hurst  he  was  indebted  for  the  better  liv- 
ing of  Combe  Florey,  near  Taunton,  to 
which  he  removed  in  1828,  making  it 
"  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  de- 
lightful of  parsonages,"  and  by  that  noble 
and  leamea  lord  he  was  promoted  to  a 
prebend's  stall  at  Bristol. 

He  died  on  the  22d  of  February,  1845, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Ken- 
sal  Green.  There  were  many  who  might 
have  written,  as  wrote  the  cold  states- 
man and  stem  critic  (if,  indeed,  he  was 
in  truth  either),  Jeffrey,  on  hearing  of  his 
death  :  •*  The  real  presence  of  my  be- 
loved and  incomparable  friend  was  so 
brought  before  me,  in  all  his  brilliancy, 

*  When  he  removed  his  finnilY  to  his  living  in 
Yorkshire,  he  was  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  pro- 
cecde  arising  from  the  sale  of  two  Tolmnes  of  ser- 
mons. 

t  On  Smith's  thanking  Lonl  Enkine  for  this 
poor  patronage,  the  Chancellor  said  Ire  had  noth- 
ing to  thank  him  for :  he  had  given  it  to  oblige 
Ludy  Holland,  and  if  she  had  asked  it  for  £o 
devil,  the  devil  must  hare  had  it. 
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I  fleetned  agidd  to  bwr  hia  irrioa,  sad 
Imnt  into  u  «^cnT  of  07100."  H«  ud 
many  other  faeBoa  who  oMriy  lored 
bint,  «nd  ha  vw  the  idol  of  hit  own 
houidK^  ... 

Hifl  good  nun  "  met  deidi  with  the 
oaimaeM  whiA  the  awiiMiTof  ».waK< 
qtent  life,  md  tnot  in  the  aurerf  <rf  God, 
o*n  done  vn,*'  "  tt  neaoe  with  lumadf 
md  with  aU  th»w<^i"  and  hiao^tqih 
leoorda  "  hJUBnoataatatJOM  baaeTOleiiot 
luB  ftarieaa  lofe  of  tnth,  and  hie  Ubon 
to  promote  the  keppinen  of  mankind  bj 
reli^ooa  tolention,  and  br  ntionil  fise- 
dom." 

I  hare  daaoribed  the  peracmal  appeal^ 
anoe  of  Sydney  Smith.  It  waa  oertttn- 
ly  not  dignified;  it  was,  in  a  word, 
"  iony."*  Than  waa  a  roU  in  hia  gait 
when  in  the  poliut,  wfaioh  an  nnfiiaod^ 
obaemr  ausot  nave  deacribed  aa  "  r(»- 
lieliin^"  and  in  geawral  aocuty  liia  diief 
olrieet  ■earned  to  b*  "  fon."  Bat  alwa]rt 
a  lintiMng  (bnN^  kapt  ptoe  with  bSm 
meramenla'abont  the  loom.  ISiera  waa 
wit,  hot  than  waa  a  imaik  of 
opfay  ia  erai^  aentenoe  be 
while  in  Ae  pnlpit  ooo  ibrgot  a  oar- 
'  'y  awkwardni 


not  alone  beoiuiae  <tf  (he  homage  paid  to 
aoknowledged  getiiiu,  bat  beouue  of  the 
Eonnd,  praetioi^  and  yet  aolenkn  view  lie 
took  of  the  oanae  of  whidi  he  waa  the 
andnted  advooalB,  and  perhiqia'hia  ex- 
hortad<»u  and  denanaationa  reoared 
angmentad  waigfat  firom  the  oonvietion 
tbi^  TOO  heard  a  man  of  profound  learn- 
ing defMidiag  and  propa^ting  tbe  tnitha 
oftheGoapeL 

Thongh,  at  lunea, "  the  ezobaraaoe  of 
hia  fanoy  diowed  itaelf  in  the  moat  &b- 
taatio  im^^  and  moat  ingeniona  i^ 
Boiditiee,  till  hia  bearaia  becune  firtigned 
aa  well  as  hltga^  with  the  maniment 
they  exdted,'?  thoa  waa.  never  either 
word  <w  look  of  Tokpatty;  "Lodiaoos" 
he  may  have  been  tmsa,  Mt  ooarae  Barer) 
dht" 


good  hnmoreder/m  in 
geneiona  and  aympatfiimng  alwaya. 
Maoanlay  prononnoad  him  tha  grM^ 


•  AUAj  dMeribbd  ths  pmtmmi  tf  Mner 
Smitli  ia  ISIS.  "HeVH  iliortiiied^UifcM 
hMrtwnw^  niili  that  pah  wiiaiyahr  vliieh  al- 
wayi  dhringnlihad  hVni,  and  hii  wmirtalihy  itm, 
d«rkqftt.  ....  Hi*ddl|htM  Inch  mvrt  Dot  M 


est  master  of  ridioulo  that  has  appeared 

since  the  days  of  Swifl,  but  he  no  more 
reeembled  tbe  witty  Deiui  than  he  did  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray.  Tbe  ridionle  of 
Swift  was  elimo  and  fil^.  In  the  wrifr. 
iDgs  of  Smith  "there  is  not  a  single  line 
that  might  not  be  placed  before  the  pnri- 
ty  of  youth,  or  that  ia  unfit  for  the  eye 
of  a  woman."  "  Never,"  writes  Mra. 
Austin,  "  was  wit  so  little  addressed  to 
the  malignant,  base,  or  impare  passions 
of  mankiod."  That  aooomplislied  lady, 
who  edited  his  "  Letters,"  and  knew  him 
Lntjmately,  testifies  also  to  "his  noble 
qualities,  his  courage  and  magnaniinity, 
hia  large  humanity,  bis  scorn  of  atl  laean- 
neea  and  all  imposture,  his  rigid  obedi- 
ence to  doty."  .  .  .  .  "  He  regarded 
pbiistianity  aa  a  religion  of  peace,  and 
joy,  and  comfort" — believing  it  to  be 
"  the  highest  duty  of  a  clergyman  to  sub- 
due religious  hatreds  and  spread  relig- 
ious peace  and  toleration,"  dreading,  as 
the  greatest  of  all  evils,  that  the  "golden 
chain,"  which  he  describes  aa  "  reaching 
from  earth  to  heaven,  should  be  injnred 
either  by  fanaticism  or  skepticism."*  His 
toleration  is  conveyed  not  onij'  by  his  fa- 
mous "  Essay,"  but  by  one  of  his  sermons, 
when  he  borrowed  that  beautiful  apo- 
logue from  Jeremy  Taylor,  iEuatrating. 
charity  and  toleration,  where  Abraham, 
raisine  in  wrath  to  pat  the  wayfaring 
man  hirth  for  refusing  to  worship  the. 
Lord  hia  God,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  waa 
heard  in  tbe  tent,  saying  :  "  Abraliam, 
Abraham !  have  I  borne  with  this  man 
for  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  caust 
thou  not  bear  with  him  for  one  hour  t " 

Mr.  Hay  ward,  who  reviewed  his 
"Life"  in  the  Sdittburgh  Jiiiaiiv!,e\BXmi 
for  him  bigh  rank  as  a  pubUo  benefactor, 
and  speaks  of  hia  "  inoitientai  and  sub- 
ordinate character  of  wit."  He  was  un-  ' 
doubtedly  a  great  "  moral,  social,  and 
political  reformer,"  and  led  the  age  in  ' 
which  he  lived.  He  "enconrag^  so- 
cial pleasure  and  a  rational  taste  for 
social  enjoyment ; "  be  waa  "  free  ^, 


*  Some  Idea  or  hit  prw^ticil  OhrfttiMi^  adw 
be    coQTeyod  hj  oiia    of  hi*   "  oslwlWigaaii'M 
"When  you  lue  in  tlie  mondoc fbm » npi^^ 
irson  hMni'  during  iM 


daj,     Look 


L>DUK  BL  ina  reauii;  uhh  »  bob  o  b^ 
cuune  of  ttie  year.  SuppOM  yoa  Hta  Ibt^  yMai 
after  yon  commenea,  tbMls  14^000  k""**'  ^•^—^ 
made  iu>ppy  i>f  yoa." 


St2  BRITISH  CAPTiySS  IN  ABTSSINIA.  [Uansh, 

OBvy,  hatred,  and  all  unobaritableness ; "  haye  been  for  three  years  the  captives  of 

the  intrepid  enemy  of  cant,  and  the  fer-  Theodore,  Emperor  of  Abyssinia.    .     . 

▼id  advocate  of  charity,  by  precept  and  Her  Majesty's  representative   and  sev- 

by  example.    Whether  he  fonght  for  eral  of  tnese  captives  have  farther  been 

truth  alone  or  in  a  crowd  was  to  him  in-  subjected  to  the  greatest  indignities,  and 

different ;  but  his  weapons  were  such  as  even  to  cruel  torture,  and  they  have  long 

he  might  have  received  from  an  arch-  remained  in  prison,  chained  hand  and 

angel,  and  the  wounds  he  gave  were  foot,  herded  together  with  the  lowest 

never  envenomed  by  personality  or  vi*  criminals;  while  to  add  to  the  difficulties 

tnperation.   In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  of  and  disgrace  of  all  parties  concerned, 

him,  that,  gifted  with  a ''  giant's  strength,"  Mr.  Rassam,  the  Envoy  sent  by  the  6ov- 

like  a  giant  he  never  used  it.    In  person,  ernment  of  this  country  with  a  letter 

in  tongue,  and  in  pen  he  realizes  the  best  signed  by  her  Majesty's  own  hand,  with 

idea  of  a  character  thoroughly  JSnglish.  a  view  to  effect  the  liberation  of  the 

unfortunate  persons  who  have  so  long 

lingered  in  captivity,  has  himself  been 

The  Beader.  thrown  into  prisou,  together  with  the 

members  of  his  suite." 
BRITISH  CAPTIVES  IN  ABYSSINIA.*  Such  is  the  case,  and  the  purpose  of 

If  the  finger  of  scorn  be  sometimes  f^*  ^f"^  '^  "  *^  ^2?  l^u™^^^  °f  ?' 
pointed  at  England  for    allowing  not   events  that  have  led  to  the  present  de- 

only  her  subjects,  but  a  Consul  of  the  Em-   P^^^J^^  «^^  f jf""'  *^«  f^*^°^«^*  *^ 

not  without  illustrious  precedents  to  ex-  ?^^^^*^^  *  fff  ^^  ^^^°  5  but  the  first 

cuse  her  prudent  apathy.     The  soldier  J?  represented  by  a  m^  pam,)hlet,  and 

of  Crassus  was,  peiLps,  not  worth  an  J^^J^^T,  ^-  ^^^^^ugh  it  retains 

expedition,  but  Augustus  was  only  too  ^"^^  of  its  onginal  form  m  the  style 

gild  when  he  recovered  the  Roman  stand.  ^^  composi  ion,  hw  sweUed  mto  a  re- 

f^A^  «^f  k«  «^r«o  K„f  K«  A:^^r.».^r.„  ^^A   spectable  octavo.     We  must  say  at  once 

ards  not  by  arms  but  by  diplomacy,  and   .5  •  j  n  a-  tw-  -d  1     n  j 

k;o  ^^^4.  ♦v;^.,«kf    ^^  ^i^f^H^A  4^  ♦l:«i,    1^  ^  very  dull  reading.     Dr.  Beke  finds 

tT?t?n,^^^«rX^n.!ri  «nv  ?hl  ^^^  ^iti  everybody,  and  moat  likely  he 
sucn  a  tnumpn  as  glorious  as  any  the   •      .  %.       mu):  -n*  xt      i 

nartet  of  tb.  Eomlo  world  bi^  e«er  "  "*^  ^  Emptor  NH|deo.  wH 
«!hievei     SaU  more  ooosoltog  to  the  ""?« '!"  »»'  mw.rmgTheodo™'. I* 

the  case  of  Valerian.    He  lived  and  died   ^t  ^Sf^    kf     a  ?^i«  •  .       • 
a  Drisoner  but    if  we  recollect  ri^ht  it   P®*^  ^^^*^  ^^^  was  thrown  into  prison, 
a  prisoner,  out,  11  we  recollect  rigm,  it  rpj^j         ^  ^  j^    I       -    March,  1863,  in 

was  thought  that  had  his  substitute  as   ^u-      -       cTrru    t?  -«*«*«",  ^^u*/,  *" 

Emperor  %een  any  other  than  his  own  thw  wise:  "The  Emperor^  not  being  in  a 
sonf  Sapor  would  not  have  been  aHojred  ^^ry  placid  humor  refused  to  receive  ha 
to  tramjle  with  impunity  on  the  majesty   «"^* '  ?°^  ,5,^  ^*^'  ?^^  n^,]P^ 

of  the  Lman  nam^e.     Consul  Cameron  S^',i!!^i!LTh«  «  "^«  *S  Z^Z^; 

is  not  indeed  Valerian,  but  he  may  com-  This  exasperated  the  monarch,  and  poor 

Ei»:„  «<■  T^,j  T>.,..„n  -,:.„  «-  _  u  Lejean  was  put  in  chains,  and  for  tour- 
lam  of  Lord  Russell  quite  as  much  as  and-twenty  hours  had  to  meditate  on  this 
IS  father  did  of  Gallienns.  "  He,  two  »»":"y  uwuxo  ua«» «/  uicuxww  vu  »i'° 
missionaries  of  the  London  Society  for  "ovel  mode  of  enfOT^M  court  ebquetV 
■Pw^~/.t;„™  nk^_*;o-S4.„  - *k_  f»   -  "«  was  soon  liberated,   bat  Theodore 

S^TsS^srhrffirs?!^'^^^^^^^  't'T'^&Sir^iert'-^m^r^: 
j^Tcirsi^iJt^mfn'SSs^  s:perfe<s*rfLi^^5a  Th"^?r: 

aiy  BocieUes-men,  women,  and  children,   had  written  to  the  Queen  of  England  as 

•  TIu  BrilM  CapHve,  m  Abyuinia.  By  Chablb.    ^«"  ?«  ^.  ?*P°'T'*1?*  letter  answered 

T.  Beke,  Ph.V^  F.8.A,  Second  Edition,  by  his  minister  5  but  the  minister  of  the 
(XtfDgmana.)  former  sent  no  aniwer  at  alL    We  oaa- 
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not  be  very  maoh  siirprifled  at  the  follow- 
ing conversation : 

"  Have  yon  brought  me  an  answer  from  the 
Queen  of  England  ?  "  "No."  "Why  not?" 
"  Because  I  have  not  received  any  communica- 
tion from  the  Goyemment  on  the  subject" 
"Why,  then,  do  jrou  come  to  me  now?" 
"  To  request  permission  to  return  to  Masso- 
wah."  "  What  for  ?  "  "  Because  I  have  been 
ordered  by  the  Government  to  go  there." 
"So,"  exclaimed  the  exasperated  monarch, 
"your  Queen  can  give  you  orders  to  go  and 
visit  my  enemies  the  Turks,  and  then  to  re- 
turn to  Massowah ;  but  she  cannot  send  a  civil 
answer  to  my  letter  to  her.  You  shall  not 
leave  me  till  that  answer  comes." 

Still  Captain  Cameron  was  not  arrest- 
ed. So  far  the  quarrel  was  a  very  nar- 
row I  one.  The  Governments  of  France 
and  England  had  not  treated  the  Empe- 
ror of  Abyssinia  with  sufficient  respect, 
and  the  latter  had  retaliated  on  their 
representatives.  Religion  and  the  zeal  of 
proselytismwere  to  complicate  theafiair, 
and  render  an  issue  doubtful,  perhaps 
impossible.  There  were  at  that  time 
'Hhree  missionary  establishments  in 
Abyssinia;  a  German  mission  from  Basle, 
a  Protestant  mission  from  this  country, 
and  a  French  Propagandist  mission." 
The  Christianity  of  Abyssinia  is  no  doubt 
of  a  very  degraded  kind ;  but  it  argues 
well  for  the  toleration  of  Theodore  that 
he  is  reported  to  have  said :  ^*  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  preaching  the  Gos- 

?el ;  but  if  you  can  be  of  any  use  to  me, 
shall  be  very  glad  that  you  shall  stay." 
It  is  not  every  sovereign  who  allows  for- 
eigners to  propagate  whatever  ideas  they 
please  within  his  dominions.  Mr.  Layard 
stated  in  Parliament,  and,  however  care- 
less he  may  have  been  sometimes  about 
his  facts,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
veracity  here,  that  all  these  establish- 
ments were  intensely  jealous  of  each 
other.  Meanwhile,  an  answer  to  one  of 
Theodore's  letters  signed  by  M.  Dronhyn 
deLhuys  arrived.  Theodore  was  so  de- 
lighted that  hh  snmmoned  all  the  Euro- 
peans in  his  dominions  to  hear  it  pub- 
licly read,  on^the  20th  September.  But 
it  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  M.  Lejean 
was,  fortunately  for -him,  ordered  out  of 
Abyssinia  forthwith.  Still  the  quarrel 
was  littlf  more  than  diplomatia  But, 
on  October  15th,  Mr.  Stem,  the  English 
missionary  came  to  pay  his  respects  to 


the  Emperor.  His  address  was  badlv  in- 
terpreted, and  the  interpreters  were  beat* 
en  so  severely  as  to  die  the  same  night 
Mr.  Stem,  alarmed  at  the  scene,  bit  his 
thumb.  This  action,  we  know  well,  was, 
in  times  ^past, .  considered  a  sign  that 
deadly  revenge  was  intended.  It  is  still 
considered  so  in  Abyssinia;  and  poor 
Mr.  Stem  suffered  nearly  as  much  as  hi^ 
servants.  Mutual  forgiveness  would,  how- 
ever, soon  have  been  exchanged,  had  it 
not  been  for  M  Bardel,  whose  secret  in- 
stractions  were  to  destroy  the  Protestant 
mission.  Here  was  a  fine  chance  for  a 
Jesuit.  He  had  been  the  envoy  of  Theo- 
dore to  France,  and  did  not  share  in  the 
disgrace  of  M.  Lejean.  On  the  contrary 
he  was  Theodore's  chief  counsellor.  See 
how  he  served  him : 

*' Under  the  belief  that  the  persons  and 
property  of  Europeans  were  inviolable,  "Mi, 
Stem  had  incautiously  recorded,  both  in  his 
manuscript  notebook  and  in  his  printed  work, 
of  which  he  had  taken  a  copy  with  him  to 
Abyssinia,  facts  and  opinions  more  or  less  de- 
rogatory to  the  Emperor  Theodore.  During 
his  illness  he  had  employed  himself,  as  best  he 
could,  in  erasing  from  his  journals  and  other 
piq;)er8  the  offensive  passage.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, he  had  mentioned  their  existence  to 
M.  Bardel,  and  that  individual  made  known 
the  fact  to  the  Emperor.'* 

• 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  M  Bardel  is  him- 
self a  prisoner,  and  at  one  time  shared 
the  chains  of  Mr.  Stern.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  anger  of  Theodore  was 
really  excited,  and  all  the  Europeans, 
the  English  Consul  not  excepted,  were 
imprisoned.  But  even  now  all  might 
shortly  have  been  welL  The  artisan  mis- 
sionaries and  the  Scotch  were  released, 
and  on  the  20th  November  a  High  Court 
was  held  to  try  Stem,  Rosenthal,  and 
Mrs.  Flad.  Their  own  countrymen 
wisely  admitted  their  guilt  They  had 
but  to  confess,  and  be  pardoned.  By  that 
fatality,  which  seems  to  have  attended 
every  step  of  this  business,  they  tried  to 
justify  their  conduct  It  is  strange  that 
men  who  make  the  Bible  their  study 
should  so  utterly  i^ore  the  many  worla- 
ly  precepts  which  it  contains.  Solomon, 
who  ought  to  have  known  something 
about  it,  tells  the  uninitiated  how  to  decu 
with  princes,  and  that  the  very  bird  in 
the  an:  will  convey  whatever*  is  said 
against  them.     They  were  condemned 
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(priyately)  to  death ;  *'  the  kniyee  to  cat 
off  their  hands  and  feet  actaally  lying 
close  to  the  spot  where  thej  had  stood." 
Again  they  stood  a  chance ;  bat  they  lost 
it,  and  on  ^^  January  4th,  1864,  Captain 
Cameron,  his  European  attendants,  and 
all  the  missionaries,  were  pat  in  fetters, 
and,  together  with  Stem  and  Rosenthal, 
confioed  in  one  common  prison  within 
the  royal  indosuie."  And  now  they 
had  to  welcome  their  betrayer,  M.  Bar- 
del: 


"A  few  days  afterwards  M.  Bardcl,  who 
since  bis  retam  from  bis  secret  mission  had 
been  taken  into  high  favor,  and  is  understood 
to  have  presamed  too  mucb  on  it,  was  brought 
to  the  tent  in  which  the  English  prisoners  re- 
mained in  chains,  and  added  to  their  number 
— his  offence  being,  as  was  publicly  stated  by 
the  head  Jailer,  that  he  had  misrepresented 
the  prisoners  to  the  Emperor,  and  caused  him 
to  chain  them,  that  he  had  himself  also  spoken 
ill  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  he  had  further, 
by  unfounded  assertions,  tried  to  prejudice 
him  against  the  European  workmen  at  Qaffat ; 
which  last  grievance  the  Emperor  doubtless 
took  to  heart  far  more  than  the  others,  on 
account  of  his  great  regard  for  them." 

Torture  and  captivity  were  the  lot  of 
all  till  the  25th  of  February,  1866,  when 
Mr.  Rassam  arrived  at  the  Emperor's 
camp,  and  orders  were  'given  for  their 
liberation.  The  captives  were  willing 
now  to  make  any  sort  of  submission  that 
might  bo  required  of  them.  The  Em- 
peror was  in  the  humor  to  be  gracious. 
But  Mr.  Rassam  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  potentate  he  had  to  deal  with. 
He  attempted  to  smuggle  the  captives 
off,  and  had  no  desire  to  remain  a  host- 
age himself  Theodore  saw  through  the 
design,  and  the  result  was  that  Mr. 
Rassam  himself  was  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  prisoners.  There  he  remains 
along  with  them  at  present.  Dr.  Beke, 
with  his  wife,  was  once  on  his  way  to 
assist,  and  is  ready  to  go  oat  again  ;  but 
the  position  of  Theodore  has  altered  in 
the  mean  time,  and  the  future  is  more  un- 
certain than  ever.  Dr.  Beke  thinks  we 
are  drifting  into  a  war  with  Abyssinia, 
and  in  that  case  his  personal  knowledge 
of  the  country  may  be  very  useful.  But 
Theodore  is  so  capricious  —  especially 
after  dinner — that  perhaps  one  day  he 
may  behave  like  the  Chinese,  drive  his 
prisonens  away  as  fSast  as  he  can,  and  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them. '  The  situation 


is  very  unpleasant.  But  we  do  not  see 
that  France  has  managed  so  much  better 
than  ourselves.  There  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  wait  till  the  spring  for  further 
news,  and  to  recommend  Dr.  Beke*s 
book  to  those  Members  of  Parliament 
who  want  to  make  out  a  case  against  the 
Foreign  Office. 


HON.   CHARLES   FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

Wb  present  the  readers  of  The  Eo 
LEcno  in  the  present  number  an  accurate 
likeness  of  our  present  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, accompanying  it  with  a  very  brief 
biographical  sketch. 

Fbaxcis  Adams,  the  only  child  of  John 
QuiNCT  Adams,  who  survived  his  father, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  August  18th,  1807. 
At  the  age  of  twt>  years  ne  was  taken  by 
his  father  to  St.  Fetersburg,  where  he 
passed  the  next  six  years,  and  learned  to 
speak  the  Russian,  German,  and  French, 
as  well  as  the  English.  In  February, 
1815,  he  made  the  journey  with  his 
mother  in  a  private  carriage  from  St 
Petersburg  to  Paris,  to  meet  his  father 
there — ^in  the  then  disturbed  state  of  Eu- 
rope no  slight  undertaking.  He  accom- 
panied his  father  on  his  mission  to  Eng- 
land, and  being  placed  at  a  boarding 
school,  according  to  the  fisticuff  usages 
then,  if  not  still,  in  vogue  in  English 
schools,  he  was  obliged  to  fight  his  Eng- 
lish schoolfellows  in  defence  of  the  honor 
of  America.  In  1817  he  returned  with 
his  father  to  America,  and  was  placed  in 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  whence  he  en- 
tered Harvard  College,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1825. 

The  next  two  years  he  passed  at 
Washington,  with  his  father,  who  was 
then  President,  b«t  in  1827  returned  to 
Massachusetts  and  pursued  the  study  of 
the  law  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Webster. 
In  1828  he  was  admitted  to  the  Boston 
bar,  but  never,  we  believe,  has  engaged 
actively  in  praotica  In  '1829  he  mar- 
ried the  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  a  Boston  millionnaire— a  connec- 
tion which  also  made  him  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Edward  Everett. 

The  next  year  he  was  nominated  a  rep- 
resentative from' Boston  to  tha  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  but  declined.  This 
did  not  please  fiis  fiither,  in  oonsequence 
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of  which  he  accepted  the  nominatioii  the 
next  year,  and  served  in  the  House  for 
the  next  three  years,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  served 
two  years. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Adams  began  to  dif- 
fer on  several  points  from  the  leaders  of 
the  Whig  party,  with  which  he  had  hith- 
erto acted.  In  1848  he  was  selected  by 
the  newly  organized  free -soil  party  as 
their  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
along  with  ex-President  Van  Boren  as 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

He  was  elated  a  representative  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  Thirty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  of 
Thirty-three  in  relation  to  the  rebellious 
States. 

He  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  JSosr 
ton  Whig  J  a  daily  paper  that  did  good 
service  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  pres- 
ent Republican  party.    *He  contributed 


to  the  North  American  JRevieto  and  the 
Christian  Moaminer,  and  is  well  known 
as  the  editor  of  the  Adams  Letters^  as 
well  as  the  author  of  the  standard  biog- 
raphy of  his  grandfather,  John  Adams, 
in  ten  volumes.  Few  biographies  have 
ever  been  more  impartially  written  than 
this. 

Mr.  Adams  was  reelected  to  the  Thir- 
ty-seventh Congress,  but  was  soon  after 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  our  Min- 
ister to  England,  where  during  the  late 
civil  war,  and  since,  in  the  work  of 
adjustment  of  our  difficulties  with  that 
country  growing  out  of  it,  he  has  proved 
himself  a  true  and  able  representative. 
His  dignity,  firmness  and  ability,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  responsible  and  try- 
ing mission,  have  won  for  him  the  re- 
spect of  all  classes  in  England,  and  the 
confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  country 
he  serves. 

In  1864  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Harvard  University. 


POETRY. 


NEVER  AGAIN. 


Te8  !  Cousin  Margaret, 
Love's  summer  sun  baa  set. 
Still  I  can  ne'er  forget 

All  that  has  been. 
Autumn  sad  rains  has  lent. 
Spring  flow'rs  have  lost  their  scent, 
"Winter  his  merriment, 

Summer  her  Queen  I 

Pve  an  unhappy  knack, 

Tired  thoughts  of  flinging  back, 

Then,  when  I*m  on  the  rack, 

I  can  reflect ; 
Hate  whom  I  loved  before. 
Laugh,  tho*  dear  eyes  implore, " 
Margaret  I  any  more 

Can  you  expect  ? 

Clearer  than  all  beside, 
Floats  back  one  summer-tade. 
Whisperings  side  by  side, 

Sighs  lip  to  lip, 
Tears  recall  sunny  June, 
Tears  silly  hearts  in  tune. 
Tears  maiden's  vows  that  soon 

Memory  slip  I 

Think  of  my  toil  for  wealth. 
Ruining  eyes  and  health ; 
While  3tou,  yes  you,  by  stealth, 

Sold  me  for  dross. 
Yet  you  can  come  to  me, 
Cheek-stain'd  with  misery, 
Wailing  the  wild  "to  be* 

Weeping  your  loss  I 


•    Vain  prayers  for  wealth  of  love. 
Strength  to  support  my  dove. 
Safe  where  we  two  might  prove 

Worthv  of  life. 
Comfort  you  bought  for  gold, 
Passion  and  freedom  sold-— 
There  your  poor  tale  is  told 
Excellent  wife  I 

Clement  W.  Scott. 
— Temple  Bar, 


MRS.  KATHERINE'S  LANTERN. 

(written    BT    W.    X.     THACQRA.T    DC     A     LADY'S 

ALBUM.)   ' 

"  Coming  from  a  gloomy  courts 
Place  of  Israelite  resort. 
This  old  lamp  Pve  brought  with  me. 
Madam,  on  its  panes  you'll  see 
The  initials  K  and  Er 

"  An  old  lantern  brought  to  me  ? 

I^ly,  dingy,  battered,  black  I " 

(Here  a  lady  I  suppose 

Turning  up  a  pretty  nose) — 
**  Pray,  sir,  take  the  old  thing  back. 

Pve  no  taste  for  bricabrac.     . 

"Please  to  mark  the  letters  twain" — 
(Pm  snpposediio  speak  again) — 

"  Graven  on  the  lantern  pane. 
Can  you  tell  me  who  was  she. 
Mistress  of  the  flowery  wreath. 
And  the  anagram  beneath*— 
The  mysterious  K  E  ? 
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[Mardi, 


/'  Full  a  hnndred  veara  are  gone 
Since  the  little  beacon  ehone 
From  a  Venice  balcony : 
There,  on  summer  nignts,  it  hong 
And  her  lovers  came  and  song 
To  their  beautifol  K  £. 

"  Hash  I  in  the  canal  below 
Don't  yon  hear  the  plash  of  oars 
Underneath  the  lantern's  glow, 
And  a  thrilling  voice  begms 
To  the  sound  of  mandolins  ?-^ 
Begins  singing  of  amore 
And  delire  and  dolore — 
Oh  the  ravishing  tenore  1 

**  Lady,  do  you  know  the  tune  ? 
Ah,  we  all  of  us  have  hummed  it  I 
I've  an  old  guitar  has  thrmnmed  it, 
Under  many  a  changing  moon. 
Shall  I  try  It?    Do  re  MI  •  * 
What  is  this  ?    Ma  foi,  the  fact  is, 
That  my  hand  is  out  of  practice, 
And  my  poor  old  fiddle  cracked  is. 
And  a  man — I  let  the  truth  out — 
Who*8  had  almost  every  tooth  out, 
Cannot  sing  as  once  he  sung, 
When  he  was  young  as  you  are  young, 
When  he  was  young  and  lutes  were  strung. 
And  love-lamps  in  the  casement  hung." 

— ComhiU  Magazine, 


OUR    LANE. 

Whin  the  grass  springs,  and  soft  winds  blow. 
And  hawthorns  wear  the  only  snow ; 
When  lads  and  lasses  stop  once  more 
To  play  about  the  schoolhouse  door ; 
Ana  lambs  are  white  upon  the  leas, 
And  stars  on  the  horse-chestnut  trees. 
And  bi^ds  begin  to  build  again — 
*T\b  sweet  to  watch  them  in  Our  Lane. 

When  swallows  have  their  summer  made ; 
And  lazy  sheep  move  with  the  shade ; 
And  the  dew  loiters  on  the  grass. 
Where  sweet-breathed  cows  ^aze  as  yon  pass ; 
When  greedy  trout  leap  by  uie  mill ; 
And  youth  goeslfayly  down  the  hill — 
Who  would  not  be  a  lad  again. 
To  meet  his  lassie  in  Our  Lane  ? 

When  gossamer  floats  everywhere ; 
And  golden  apples  scent  the  air ; 
Ajid  round  about  their  ancient  roots. 
Vast  pear  trees  shower  their  tiny  fruits ; 
And  red  plums  blush  'midst  yellow  leaves ; 
And  summer-friends  have  left  our  eaves ; 
When  oaks  their  leaves  no  longer  hold. 
And  chestnut  trees  change  g^een  for  gold ; 
And  wheat  is  stacked  and  sown  again — 
Then  woAdrous  tints  light  up  Our  Lane. 

When  cheeks  look  brigl^r  gainst  the  snow ; 
And  crimson  holly  berries  glow, 
And  ivy  reigns,  and  yew  tAes  sneer 
At  oak  and  elm,  now  sad  and  drear ; 
When  apples  all  are  pressed  or  stored ; 
And  anta  sit  proudly  by  their  hoard; 


When  pleasant  paths  look  dull  and  gray. 
And  old  men  rest  upon  their  way ; 
And  black-birds  know  not  where  to  feast. 
And  all  their  pleasant  songs  have  ceased — 
Let  them  be  thankful  in  Our  Lane, 
If  hips  and  haws  may  yet  remain. 

Hearken  to  what  wise  black-birds  say ; 
' "  Our  spring  saw  many  a  merry  day ; 
In  summer,  there  were  strawberries ; 
In  autumn,  we'd  the  filbert  trees : 
We  tasted  all  the  year  could  bring, 
To  mellow  autumn  from  bright  spring. 
If  nuts  and  cherries  all  are  gone, 
There's  something  to  look  back  upon : 
We  deem  not  life  unjust  because 
It  comes  at  last  to  hips  and  J^ws.*' 

— Chamben's  JoumaL 


LAMENT  FOR  MY  MISTRESS'S  SPARROW. 

(OATULLUS)   ODK  m.) 

■ 

*WiKP,  fond  Venus  I  ye  Cupids  fall  a-grieving, 
Mourn,  if  any  be  left  of  landly  mortals : 
Dead  and  cold  is  my  darling's  little  sparrow, 
.  Dearer  still  than  the  light  unto  his  mistress ; 
For    most  winsome  he  was,  and   knew  the 

maiden    • 
All  as  well  as  the  maiden  knew  her  mother ; 
Never  nestled  he  in  another  bosom. 
Though  he'd  hither  uid  thither  hop  around 

her. 
Ever  chirping  to  charm  his  mistress  only. 
Now  he  flits  o'er  that  highway  lost  in  shadow, 
Whence  all  hope  of  return  is  unavailing. 
Ill  betide  ye  then,  glooms  of  hateful  On^us, 
Most  insatiably  feasting  on  the  fairest — 
Ye  have  stolen  the  fairest  of  all  sparrows: 
Cruel  deed  it  was !    Oh,  unhappy  sparrow  1 
Tis  for  thee  that  my  darling  is  lamenting, 
'lis  for  thee  that  her  eyes  are  red  vrith  weeping. 
— DwUn  l/mpenihf  MaffOMUu. 


SEASONS. 
BT  OHBISnNA  o.  Rossinn. 

Oh  the  cheerful  Budding-time  I 

When  thorn-hedges  turn  to  green. 
When  new  leaves  of  elm  and  Erne 

Cleave  and  ^ed  their  winter  screen ; 
Tender  lambs  are  bom  and  "  baa," 

North  wind  finds  no  snow  to  bring. 
Vigorous  Nature  laughs  "  Ha,  ha," 

El  the  miracle  of  spring. 

Oh  the  gorgeous  Blossom-days  I 

When  broad  flag-flowers  drink  and  blow. 
In  and  out  in  summer  blaee 

Dra^n-flies  flash  to  and  fro ; 
Ashen  l)ranche8  hang  out  keys, 

Oaks  put  Torth  the  rosy  shoot. 
Wandering  herds  wax  sleek  at  ease. 

Lovely  blossoms  end  inlfruit. 


*  The  foreffolng  transUtloa  Is  latmdtd  m  a  Iklthftil  re- 
production of  the  original,  line  for  Une  and  meitre  for  metre, 
rather  than  u  a  composUloii  wbkli  taiji  datiB  to  any  po- 
etioslBMrit  . 
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Oh  the  ehoating  HaryeBt-weeks  1 

Mother  earth  ^rown  fiat  with  sheayes 
Thrifty  gleaner  finds  who  seeks ; 

Russet-golden  pomp  of  leaves 
Crowns  the  woods,  to  fall  at  length ; 

Bracing  winds  are  felt  to  stir, 
Ocean  gathers  up  her  strength, 

Beasts  renew  their  dwinmed  for. 

• 

Oh  the  starving  Winter-lapse  I 

Ice-bound,  hunger-pinched  and  dim ; 
Dormant  roots  recall  their  saps, 

Empty  nests  show  black  and  grim, 
Short-lived  sunshine  gives  no  heat, 

Undue  buds  are  nipped  bv  frost. 
Snow  sets  forth  a  winding-sheet, 

And  a)l  hope  of  life  seems  lost 

— AfacmiUatCt  Magazine, 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

IlUtou^i  Paradise  Lott.  Illustrated  by  Gnstave 
Dor6.  Edited  with  Notes  and  a  Life  of  Milton. 
By  Robert  Yauohan,  D.D.  London:  Cassell, 
Fetter  <k  Co.  New-York:  Scribner  A  Welford. 
By  a  singular  coincidence  this  sumptuous  edi- 
tion of  ue  Paradise  Lost  nearly  synchronizes 
with  the  bicentenary  of  the  completion  of  the 
poem.  Milton's  first  receipt  to  Simmons,  ac- 
knowledging the  £5  for  which  the  first  edition 
of  1800  copies  was  purchased,  is  dated  April, 
1667.  It  is,  therefore,  a  bicentenary  memorial, 
and  of  no  unworthy  character;  the  price  of  a 
single  copy  being  equal  to  the  price  of  the  copy- 
right of  the  original  poem. 

Were  it  not  for  the  superb  text  this  edition 
would  be  a  noticeable  event  in  the  history  of  the 
poem  and  of  English  typography.  Like  all  pro- 
ductions of  high  art,  the  pase  in  itself  is  a  lux- 
ury. We  look  at  it  as  at  a  picture.  Its  delicate 
and  graceful  letters  repose  upon  their  creamy 
velvety  cushion,  in  a  boudoir  of  richest  decora 
tion,  satisfying  the  sense,  and  inspiring  admira- 
tion in  all  the  £aculties  to  which  beauty  and  art 
appeal. 

The  notes  are  few  and  brief.  In  a  popular 
and  artistic  edition  like  this.  Dr.  Yaughan  has 
avoided  such  laborious  and  obtrusive  annota- 
tions as  those  of  Todd,  and  has  limited  himself 
to  almost  a  glossary  of  archaisms.  He  might, 
we  think,  have  left  still  move  to  the  intelligence 
of  readers  of  the  Paradise  Lost;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  annotation  is  judicious  and  sparing. 

The  editor's  chief  labor  has  been  expended 
upon  the  life  of  Milton,  prefixed  to  the  poem ; 
for  the  execution  of  which  the  sympathies  and 
studies  of  a  lifetime  have  preeminently  qualified 
him.  Minutely  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  with  the  principal  characters 
thereof,  Dr.  Yaughan  has  also  throughout  his 
life,  from  clear  and  strong  conviction,  been  an 
adherent  of  the  ecclesiastical  principles  of  which 
Cromwell  and  Milton  were  illustrious  advocates. 
If  it  needs  a  poet  to  understand  a  poet,  it  needs 
a  Puritan  to  understand  a  Puritan.  Mere  gen- 
eral admiration  and  moral  sympathy  are  not  a 
sufficient  qualification.  Had  Southey  been  a 
Wesleyan,  he  would  have  been  saved  from  scores 
of  misconceptions  and  ludicrous  blunders  which 


disfigure  his  life  of  Wesley,  and  reduce  it  to 
little  more  than  an  admirable  piece  of  literature. 
The  errors  into  which  biographers  fall,  through 
undue  partialities,  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  misconceptions  of  alien  sympathies.  Al- 
though, therefore,  Dr.  Yaughan  has  added  noth- 
ing material  to  Uie  facts  concerning  Milton,  so 
industriously  accumulated  by  Mr.  Todd  and  Pro- 
fessor Masson,  he  has  put  the  facts  in  a  true  light 
and  in  a  just  setting.  Milton  stands  grandly 
before  us,  somewhat  cold  and  abstract,  but  yet 
one  of  the  purest,  loftiest,  and  noblest  of  English- 
men. It  is  not  needful  to  this  estimate  that  any 
one  should  indorse  all  Milton's  opinions  or  sym- 
pathize with  all  his  feelings;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  he  himself  should  be  truly  exhibited  in  his 
own  relations  to  them — how  true,  how  noble, 
how  Qod-fearing  he  was,  how  faithful  to  high 
and  holy  convictions.  He  was  true  to  himself 
and  to  God,  and  to  what,  after  learned  and  la-, 
borious  inquiry,  he  deemed  truth.  We,  of 
course,  think  with  Dr.  Yaugnan,  that  his  great 
prescience  guided  hin^  to  the  only  true  principles 
of  Christian  ecclesiastioism ;  and  the  rapidly- 
growing  convictions  of  the  En^ish  people  go 
far  to  justify  us  in  so  thinking.  But,  apart  from 
this,  the  honor  that  we  claim  for  the  great  poet 
and  apostle  of  Puritanism  is  really  the  same  in 
kind  as  that  which  we  accord  to  men  like  Sir 
.Thomas  More ;  ^t  is  irrespective  of  opinions,  and 
relates  wholly  to  the  spirit  in  which  opinions 
are  held.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Masson  to  say  that  in 
his  admirable  life  of  Milton  he  has  rendered  the 
same  service ;  only  Dr.  Yaughan  has  done  suo- 
cinctly  what  Mr.  Masson  has  done  voluminously. 
The  life  is  a  valuable  summary  of  all  that  it  is 
important  to  know  concerning  the  great  poet,  and 
a  fair  presentation  of  the  conclusions  concerning 
him  wnich  history  is  prepared  to  record. 

But  the  raison  d'etere  of  the  book  is  the  illus- 
trations. In  the  superb  Dor^  gallery  with  which 
the  Messrs.  Cassell  nave  furnished  us,  this  is  un- 
questionably its  ekef-d^ontvre,  M.  Dor6*8  genius 
as  an  illustrator  of  the  great  classics  of  literature 
is  so  affluent  and  so  varied,  so  masterful  and  so 
fitful,  that  there  is  ample  justification  for  both 
the  rapturous  eulogies  of  his  admirers  and  the 
bitter  denunciations  of  "his  detractors.  His  ex- 
cellences are  very  gpreat,  but  they  are  qualified 
by  very  great  defects.  A  just  estimation  of  this 
great  but  complex  and  unequal  genius  would  de- 
mand a  much  more  lengthened  and  minute  crit- 
icism than  we  have  now  space  for.  That  he  is  a 
great  artist  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  all  his 
work  is  great,  or  that  he  is  an  artist  of  the  varied 
power  which  his  many-sided  and  daring  ambi- 
tion claims,  can  hardly  be  conceded.  "Ihat  he 
frequently  fails  very  signally,  and  firom  other 
causes  than  prolific  production  and  careless 
work,  must  be  acknowledged.  The  eiSects  that 
he  produces  are  chiefly  oi  one  kind — those  of 

grotesque  imagination ;  while  his  chief  failures 
ave  been  in  scenes  of  sober  life  or  landscape, 
where  no  imaginative  glamour  or  diablerie  was 
admissible.  HardljLCAU  we  imagine  Dor^  as  an 
illustrator  of  The  Seawns,  or  of  The  Vkttr  of 
Wakefield.  His  ^eat  power  lies  in  the  border 
land  between  the  natural  and  the  superaatiiral, 
the  literal  and  Uie  fantastic,  sober  reason  and 
wild  imagination;  it  expresses  itoelf  in  «  weird 
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extravagance  cither  portrayed  of  Buprgested  — 
the  traces  of  the  real  and  the  mystic  foreshadows 
of  the  unreal  equally  present  and  wonderfully 
blended.  Plence  he  is  most  at  homo  in  7%<r 
Wandering  Jevf,  Don  Quixote^  and  JSaron  ^f^ln- 
ehausen  ;  had  ho  been  a  writer,  this  would  have 
been  his  line  of  literature.  The  wild  tragic  ro- 
mance of  7^he  Wandering  JeWj  the  ffrotcsqiierie  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  the  laughable  extrayaganco  of 
Munchausen,  eqimlly  lend  stimulus  to  the  imag- 
inative and  suggestive  exaggerations  of  his  pei^ 
cil.  In  Dante  he  is  lurid  and  terrible,  almost 
infinite  in  his  creative  suggestions  of  physical 
torture,  and  sometimes  coarse  and  horrible,  and 
even  burlesque  in  its  delineations. 

The  supernaturalism  of  the  Paradise  Lost  af- 
fords a  field  for  his  peculiar  strength,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Inferno,  but  having  greater  variety ; 
and  he  has  occupied  it  with  greater  and  more 
varied  power ;  but  we  do  not  wonder  to  find  the 
larger  proportion^of  the  illustrations  occupied 
with  representations  of  Satan  and  his  infernal  host. 
Artistically,  M.  Dord  is  certainly  not  "  on  the  side 
of  the  angels."  lie  has  sadly  libelled  women,  if 
"  angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  her."  Dor6's 
angels  are  neither  physical  nor  ethereal,  human 
nor  divine ;  nor  are  tlbey  that  felicitous  blending 
and  sugcroBtion  of  both  which  is  better  than 
either.  They  are  really  abominably  ugly  and 
generally  lachrymose.  If  we  ipay  judge  from 
the  lugubrious  faces  of  plate  10,  the  praise  of 
heaven  can  be  no  very  rapturous  inspiration. 
Nor  is  M.  Dor6  more  successful  in  his  celestial 
and  infernal  scenery.  His  hell  is  oidy  a  damned 
eorth;  his  heaven  "a  well-kept  flower  garden; 
while,  as  is  common  with  him,  his  drawing  of 
the  human  figure  is  simply  grotesque.  Adam 
and  Eve  are  uniform  failures.  Anything  but  a 
being  of  **  fair  large  front  and  brow  sublime," 
Adam  is  simply  a  stupid  semi-savage ;  while  Eve 
is  a  libel  upon  very  inferior  specimens  of  her 
sex.  The  really  jJowerful  pictures  are  those 
which  represent  Satan  and  his  fallen  host,  and 
some  of  these  are  achievements  of  the  greatest 
genius.  The  first,  for  instance,  representing 
Sat«n  and  his  host  hurled  from  heaven,  is  won- 
ful  in  its  effect.  The  light  above,  the  darkness 
below,  and  the  blended  effect  of  both  in  the  mid- 
dle, are  grand  in  the  extreme.  The  drawback 
of  it  is  an  unworthy  conception,  and  a  too  defi- 
nite exhibition  of  "  the  Almighty  power "  that 
expels  them;  and  yet  the  incongruous  figures 
that  surround  him  too  are  curiously  enough  so 
vagne  as  to  be  little  better  than  cabalistic  signs. 
A  still  grander,  because  more  harmonious  pict- 
ure, is  the  second — "  Satan  rising  from  the  fiery 
jwol."  It  is  full  of  vague  suggestions,  especially 
of  the  troubled  elements  in  weird  congruity  with 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  discomfited,  yet 
defiant  spirit  There  is  great  power,  too,  in  the 
'*  Bad  angels  hovering  under  the  cope  of  hell," 
only,  from  the  darkness  below,  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  whence  the  light  thrown  upon  the  under- 
side of  the  liovering  angels  comes.  A  light  from 
the  pit  would  surely  have  been  reflected  upon 
its  rooky  sides.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
and  wonderful  picture  in  the  book  is  the  prim- 
itive transformation  of  the  "  rebel  angels  into 
serpentine  monsters.**  The  conception  has  a 
weird  terribleness,  which  eren  Dor^*8  imagina-  L 


tion  has  never  surpassed ;  even  the  fully  devel- 
oped reptiles,  in  their  scaly  forms,  their  out- 
stretched throats,  and  their  meaning  eyes,  are 
devilish.  Nowhere  is  Dor^  so  strong  as  in  scenes 
that  give  such  play  to  pure  imagination. 

Some  of  the  presentations  of  Paradise  are  very 
felicitous  and  afiluent — ^plates  14  and  15,  for  in- 
stance. The  bright  sunlight,  beauty  and  joy, 
ape  more  fully,  because  more  indefinitely,  sug- 
gested than  those  in  Martin's  Plains  of  Heaven. 
The  luxuriant  foliage,  the  forest  glades,  the  gar- 
den nooks,  are  simply  exquisite.  Others,  how- 
ever— as,  for  instance,  plate  38 — have  a  cold 
filigree  appearance  as  of  a  hoar-frost  irradiated, 
but  not  yet  melted  by  bright  sunshine.  One  of 
the  most  natural  and  effective  plates  is  No.  45, 
Satan  finding  the  Serpent  Sleeping:  its  clear 
distance,  its  finel}^  delineated  foreground,  the 
determined  Mcphistophelian  determination  of 
Satan,  the  bloated  repulsiveness  of  the  coiled-up 
serpent,  are  admirable. 

In  some  of  his  conceptions  M.  Dore'  has  utterly 
failed,  ofti^n,  we  suspect,  through  lack  of  care 
rather  than  of  genius,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
plate  '<Sin  and  Death  at  the  Gate  of  Hell,"  Sin 
IS  anything  but  attractive,  and  Death  is  anything 
but  t<jrrible.  .  The  former  is  a  rather  ugly  mer- 
maid, the  latter  might  pass  for 'the  veiled  Prt^phet 
of  Khorassan.  j^ither  M.  Dore  has  been  very 
careless  in  its  conception,  or  the  "aliquando 
dormitat**  is  needed  in  all  its  extenuating  virtue. 

Readers,  after  some  little  trouble,  will  find  the 
plates  to  which  we  have  referred,  although  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  their  numerical  order. 
They  occur  in  their  proper  sequence  as  to  the 
text,  and  begin  with  ^o.  1  and  end  with  No.  50, 
but  the  lattiir  immediately  follows  No.  36,  and 
upon  the  intermediate  places  the  numbers  have 
fallen  promiscuously. 

These  magnificent  illustrations  were,  we  be- 
lieve, a  conunission  from  Messrs.  Cassell  to  the 
artist;  and,  on  the  whole,  ho  has  justified  his 
temerity  in  undertaking  it:  although  lie  mani- 
festly lacks  a  cardinal  qualification  for  co&plete 
success.    M.  Dor6,  we  fancy,  has  but  little  sym- 

f)athv  of  soul  with  the  great  Puritan  poet  and 
ns  tdeme ;  he  probably  feels  much  more  at  homo 
with  Cervantes.  There  is  as  much  need  of  sym- 
pathy of  conviction  and  feeling  between  poet  and 
artist  as  between  poet  and  biographer.  It  is  one 
thing  for  the  artist  to  make  the  poet  his  study, 
•and  try  to  understand  him  in  his  vision  ;  it  is  an- 
oth^r  thing  to  occupy  his  position,  and  under  his 
guidance  to  see  the  visions  for  himself.  31.  Dord 
does  not  possess  in  any  gjeat  strength  the  con- 
victions and  feelings  that  inspired  i'ararfw*  laai; 
and  of  this  we  never  lose  the  sense.  His  render- 
ings are  artistic  creations  rather  than  apocalyptic 
visions ;  in  this  respect  they  fall  below  the  illus- 
trations of  Martin.  They  are  more  external  and 
sensational ;  but  the  artistic  genius  of  the  illus- 
trator is  so  transcendant,  that  even  this  draw- 
back does  not  prevent  his  productions  from  being 
wonderfully  fine,  and  bis  "MUton*' from  being 
the  greatest  artistic  achierement  not  of  this  only, 
but  of  many  years. — Briti^  Quarterly, 

Meditations  on  the  Actual  State  of  Christianity, 
4Mndon  the  Attacks  vhieh  are  now  being  made  upon 
it  Bv  M.  GuizoT.  Translated  under  the  super- 
intendonce  of  the  Author.    liOndou:  John  Mar- 
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roy.  We  dlrect«3  the  »tlenUonaf  onrreadera  to 
M.  Goizot'B  intereating  tad  tmportatit  volume  on 
its  appcaraace  in  FrtDce.  We  are  glad  to  nn- 
Douaco  to  them  this  excellent  traosUtion  of  it. 
M.  Goiiot  has  departed  from  the  order  of  tlie 
geriea,  uf  which  the  first  volume  an  Tkt  &iturr 
of  (JKruHanil!!  was  publiahed  two  yeara  a^o,  lliut 
lie  may  not  lose  time  In  directing  attention  u. 
the  actual  state  of  Christianity  ia  France.  -  1 
am,"  be  Bays,  "  etrack  by  two  circa mstancM  in 
the  actual  ntute  of  opiniona  upon  religious  qu>< 
tiona.  On  the  one  »lde,  the  icntiaients  contnir\ 
to  or  favorable  to  Chriatianity,  are  definii.:; 
themselves  each  day  with  greater  precision,  U>-- 
li^  become  firmer  beliels ;  opinions  hostile  In 
them  recvive  fuller  developments.  On  the  other 
side,  vacilliiting  rainda  are  occupying  themael v'a 
more  and  more  with  the  struggle  to  which  tht  y 
ore  vitoessea;  minda,  at  once  earnest  and  i^iu 
cere,  feel  the  illaturblng  influence  of  the  di.'< 
trinea  hostile  to  Christianity  ;  many  again  uv- 
□neasy  at  these  dot-trinea;  many  demand  a  t-i-l- 
nge  from  them,  without  finding  it,  or  daring  tn 
seek  it  in  the  essential  facta  and  prineijJea  I'f 
the  Chrlatian  faith.  Between  the  adverearies  'it' 
Christianity  and  ita  defenders,  the  dlscnaaiun 
growB  each  day  in  importance  and  gravity;  and 
with  it  also  the  perplexity  in  the  minds  of  the 
spectatora"  Half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  iiii 
account  of  the  revival  of  religion  In  France  sinco 
the  French  Revolution;  this  is  marked  by  gri^nl 
power — wonderful,  indeed,  from  an  oetogeonii- 
an;  its  s^)ecin!  knowledge  ia  grasped  by  a  iiuo 
philosophical  faculty,  and  by  B  generoua  recogni- 
tion of  good  in  forma  very  inverse  from  hia  ou n. 
The  narrative  ia  inlaid  with  notices  of  moat  ■>< 
lie  celebrated  men  who  have  been  persoosilj 
known  to  M.  Guizot  during  the  lone  pertud  over 
which  hia  own  career  extends — Chateaubriainl. 
De  Lammenais,  Lacordaire,  Vinet,  Adoljitnj 
Honod,   Montalembert,  and    many  others,   uic 


re  exhibited  and  criticised  with  gT'nl 
t  and  just  diacrimination  ;  and  *li'' 
present  afticct  of  religion  In  France  ia  hopefully 
rect^niied. 

Preeminently  is  this  a  history  in  which  reliir- 
ion  teaches  by  example.  Ditfering  as  wo  do 
from  H.  Guinot  in  his  theories  of  Church  and 
State,  we  must,  notwithstanding,  eay  that  tlii! 
volume  is  one  of  the  moat  interesting  that  hnvc 
come  from  the  able  pen  of  the  author  of  t)ii> 
Hitlory  of  Civiiuation.  We  trust  the  Vfork  Tiill 
soon  be  republished  here. 

7^^  Oiant  Citia  of  Sathan,  tmd  ^ria'i  Hiil:i 
Plaeti.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  PoRTia.  London  sn-i 
Now- York:  T.  Nelson  ib  Sons.  Few  worke  of 
modern  times  have  inlcreated  ns  more  than  tbi^. 
Itsdeacriptionaof  therenuina  of  ancient  architit - 
turc,  both  aa  to  character  and  extent,  absolut>'ly 
border  on  tlic  marvellous,  and  yet  the  high  char.Li'- 
ter  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  gnaralitee  of  111 ' 
truth  of  his  Btntementa,  as  he  describes  only  wlifU 
he  himself  saw.  The  book  opens  up  really  ■  ni>v 
world,  and  inlrodaceausto  the  time«of  Abrah^iin 
and  long  antecedent.  We  have  not  apace  toga  iri 
loparticnlara;  but  we  assure  Ar  readers  that  It  ir< 
a  book  of  profoond  intereat.  We  are  glad  I" 
know  t^t  it  ia  su  well  appreciated  in  this  connLi'v 


as  well  oa  abroad,  at  aa  rapid  a  aale  of  it  Indi- 
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Cedar  Omvtt  in  Ztbanon. — A  recent  Dumbar 
of  the  Oardtneri  Chronidi  pubUshne  the  foUow- 
ing  interesting  communication  from  Dr.  Hooker, 
respecting  the  cedara  of  Lebanon : 

"  The  Bev.  M.  Triatrnm,  F.L.S,,  iuforma  me  of 
a  most  intercstiDg  discovery  lately  made  in  the 
l^banon,  namelv  :  of  severiu  extensive  groves  of 
cedar  trees  by  ^r.  J»ssup,*  an  American  mis- 
sionary, a  friend  of  hie  own,  to  whom  he  pointed 
out  the  probable  localities  In  the  interior.  Of 
tltfse  there  are  five,  three  of  great  extent  oaat  of 
Ain  Zabalteh,  in  the  Southern  Lebanon.  This 
srove  lately  contained  ten  thousand  trees,  and 
had  been  purchased  by  a  barbarous  all  cikh,  from 
the  more  barbaroua  (?)  Turkish  Government, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  extract  pitch  from 
the  wood.  The  experiment,  of  course,  f^led, 
and  the  ahelkh  was  ruined;  but  several  thon- 
jand  trees  were  destroyed  In  the  attempt.  One 
of  the  treea  measured  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  forest  is  full  of  young  treea,  springing  up 
with  grest  vigor.  He  also  found  two  smalt 
proves  on  the  eaatera  slope  of  Lebanon,  over- 
lookine  the  Buka'a  above  £t  Mededk ;  and  two 
other  large  groves,  containing  many  thousand 
trees,  one  above  El  Barflk  and  another  near 
Ma'asiv,  where  the  trees  ore  very  large  and  equal 
to  any  others;  all  are  being  destroyed  for  fire- 
wood. Still  another  grove  has  been  discovered 
near  Dflma,  Sn  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon, 
near  the  one  discovered  by  Ur.  Tristram  him. 
aulf.  This  gives  ten  distinct  localities  in  the 
Lebanon  to  the  south  of  tbeorigiDallv  discovered 
one,  and  including  it.,  Ehrenberg  had  already 
discovered  one  to  the  north  of  that  locality,  and 
thence  northwards  the  chain  Is  unexplored  by 
voyager  or  naturaliat," 

Tin  Phiiria  of  a  Mtleorile.—  la  a  recent  note 
In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  tha 
Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  foil  of 
a^  aerolite.  The  nre.ball  was  seen  by  two  peaa- 
anta,  who  have  given  the  following  written 
statement  of  their  observations;  and  since  tha 
facta  described  by  these  ignorant  men  corrcapoDd 
mactly  with  the  facts  tlicoretically  believed  to 
preaeiit  thcmaelvea,  we  think  the  Ucseriptiou  of 
the  highest  interest.  It  ia  headed,  "  Tlie  State- 
ment of  Eje-*itne9SeS,"  and  runs  aa  follows :  "  I, 
Jolin  Johnson  of  the  parish  of  Clonoulty  near 
Caa!iel,  County  Tipperary,  was  walking  across 
my  potato  garden  at  the  back  of  my  house,  in  com 
paiiy  with  Michael  Falvy  and  William  Furlong, 
on  AugustlSth,186S,ataevenP.»i,  when  I  heard 
a  clap,  like  the  shot  out  of  a  cannon,  very  quick 
ond  not  like  thunder;  this  was  followed  by  a 
buziiog  noiee  which  continued  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  when  it  came  over  our  beada. 
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and  looking  up,  we  saw  an  object  falling  down  in 
a  slanting  direction ;  wo  were  frightened  at  the 
speed,  which  was  so  great  that  we  could  scarcely 
notice  it ;  but  after  it  fell  we  proceeded  to  look, 
foi^  it,  and  found  it  at  a  distance  of  forty  yards, 
half  buried  in  the  ground,  where  it  had  struck 
the  top  of  a  potato  drilL  We  were  some  time 
looking  for  it  (a  longer  time  than  that  during 
which  we  had  h'eard  the  noise  J.  On  taking  up 
the  stone  we  fonnd  it  warm  (milk  warm)  but  not 
enough  to  be  inconvenient.  The  next  day  it  was 
g^ven  up  to  Lord  Hawarden." 

Affe  of  the  Chinese  Coalfields.-^lt  will  possibly 
surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Chinese  coalfield  belongs  to 
Mesozoic  period.  This  has  been  recently  demon- 
strated in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  ;  tHe 
author  of  the  article  having  received  several 
specimens  of  the  Chinese  coal-fossils,  has  been 
enabled  to  determine  that  all  the  carboniferous 
fossils  are  absent,  and  that  most  of  the  plants 
present  are  Podozamiles  and  PterozamiUs,  which 
are  essentially  Cj'cads. 

Production  of  Steam  by  Employmeni  of  Petrole- 
um.— Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the  Amer- 
ican Naval  Commission,  that  no  advantages  are 
to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  petroleum 
as  a  substitute  for  coal,  we  find  that  the  English 
Government  is  taking  up  the  inquiry  in  a  seri- 
ous spirit.  A  contemporary  informs  us  that  Mr. 
Richardson,  who  is  instituting  experiments  in 
burning  petroleum  and  other  oHs,  with  the  view 
of  superseding  the  use  of  coals  for  steam  pur- 
poses, has  received  permission  from  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  to  use  a  service  boiler  in  Wool- 
wich dockyard  for  one  week,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  advantage  of  shale-oil  as  fuel.  The 
trial  has  been  requested  by  a  number  of  shale- 
oil  manufacturers  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  and 
some  scientific  persons. — Popular  Science  Review. 

The  Entire  SkeleUm  of  a  Mastodon  has  just 
been  discovered  in  a  peat-bed  near  Troy.  The 
jaw-bone  was  found  near  the  surface.  At  a 
depth  of  about  fifty  feet  the  remaining  bones 
were  found.  The  tusks  were  very  nearly  six" 
feet  long  and  about  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
One  of  them,  upon  exposure  to  the  light,  crum- 
bled to  pieces  like  clay,  resembling  that  sub- 
stance in  appearance  and  texture.  The  ribs,  of 
which  there  were  fourteen  found,  are  about  four 
feet  long,  the  largest  being  four  feet  nine  inches. 
The  upper  jaw-bone  is  four  feet  nine  inches  long 
from  the  extremity  of  the  mouth  to  the  cranium, 
and  across  the  forehead  measures  about  three 
feet.  So  heavy  is  it  that  it  was  with  difliculty 
four  laborers  could  move  the  mass.  The  sockets 
in  which  originally  were  located  the  eyes  of  the 
monster  are  almost  lar^c  enou^li  to  admit  the 
head  of  a  man.  The  hip-bone  is  five  feet  long, 
and  weighs  one  hundred  pounds ;  the  shoulder- 
blades  measure  two  feet  nine  inches,  and  weigh 
about  fifty  pounds  each.  The  bone  of  the  leg  at 
the  knee-joint  measures  thirteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  vertcbne  of  the  back-bone  are  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  The  other  fra^ents  found 
arc  in  harmonious  proportion  to  those  already 
mentioned. — Popular  Science  Review, 

The  Earth  and  Moon  in  Collinon. — ^Mr.  James 
CroU,  who  some  time  since  asserted  that  owing 
to  peculiar  solar  and  lunar  action  the  above  ex- 


traordinary condition  will  eventually  take  place, 
has  just  published  a  P^P^r  reasserting  the  truth 
of  his  proposition.  The  theory  was  opposed  by 
the  Astronomer  Royal  and  Professor  William 
Thompson,  who  showed  that,  owing  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tidal  wave,  the  moon  is  drawn  not 
exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  centre  of 
gravity,  but  a  little  to  the  east  of  that  centre, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this  she  is  made  to 
recede  from  the  earth.  Her  orbit  is  enlarged, 
and  her  angular  motion  diminished.  This  argu- 
ment does  not,  in  Mr.  Croll's  opinion,  affect  Lis 
view.  The  conditions  described  by  Professor 
Thompson  and  the  Astronomer  Royal  do  not  in 
the  least  dcCTce  prevent  the  consumption  of  the 
vis  viva  of  tne  earth's  motion  round  the  common 
centre  of  gravity,  although  to  a  certain  extent, 
at  least,  it  must  prevent  this  consumption  from 
diminishing  the  moon's  distance,  and  increasing 
her  angular  motion.  But  as  this  consumption 
of  vis  viva  will  go  on  through  indefinite  ages,  if 
the  present  order  of  things  remains  unchanged, 
the  earth  and  the  moon  must  therefore  oltimately 
come  together. 

Hie  Accumulation  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Manures 
in  Soils. — ^A  paper  on  this  extremely  important 
subject  has  been  prepared  by  MessKk,  Lawes  and 
Gilbert,  in  which  the  authors  have  described  the 
various  conditions  favorable  and  unfavorable  to 
the  retention  of  nitrogen  by  the  soiL  The  more 
striking  general  result  of  these  researches  was 
that,  fQthou?h  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  supplied  manure  which  had  not 
been  recovered  as  increase  of  crop  was  shown  to 
remain  in  the  soil,  still  a  larger  amount  was  as 
yet  unaccounted  for.  Initiative  results  indicated 
that  some  existed  as  nitric  add  in  the  soil,  but 
it  was  believed  that  the  amount  so  existing  would 
prove  to  be  but  small.  In  fact,  it  was  concluded 
that  a  considerably  larger  portion  would  remain 
entirely  unaccounted  for  m  the  soil  than  was 
there  traceable,  and  the  probability  was  that  at 
any  rate  much  of  this  had  passed  off  iqto  the 
drains,  or  into  the  lower  strata  of  the  soil  Final- 
ly, it  was  shown,  by  reference  to  field  results, 
that  there  was  not  more  than  one  or  two  bushels 
of  increase  in  the  wheat  crop  per  acre  per  an- 
num due  to  the  large  accumulated  residue  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil,  notwithstanding  its  amount 
was  many  times  greater  than  that  which  would 
yield  an  increase  of  twenty  bushels  or  more  if 
applied  afresh  to  soil  otherwise  in  the  same  con- 
dition. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  that 
the  effect  of  an  accumulated  residue  of  certain 
mineral  constituents  was  not  only  very  consider- 
able in  degree  but  very  lasting. 

The  Reappearance  of  the  I^vember  Meteors — 
the  fiery  shower,  as  some  observers  delight  to 
call  it — has  furnished  a  subject  for  remark  and 
discussion,  which  astronomers  and  students  of 
physical  science  generaUy  have  made  much  of, 
and  will  yet  make  more.  The  state  of  the  weather 
was  so  favorable  for  observation,  and  the  num- 
ber of  meteors  was  so  gpreat,  that  the  spectacle 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  wno  wit- 
nessed it;  though  whether  it  was  really  so 
"sublime'*  or  "magnificent**  as  some  describe, 
may  fairly  be  quoltioned.  It  was,  however,  a 
very  impressive  sight,  and  espeoiaUy  interesting 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  accoraoy  of  the  calcu- 
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lations  on  -which  the  time  of  the  phenomena  had 
been  predicted.  When  the  reports  come  in  from 
oUier  parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  we 
shall  have  further  details  as  to  the  number  of 
meteors  observed ;  whether  any  remarkable  vari- 
eties occurred  in  their  appearance,  and  whether 
any  have  actually  fallen  on  the  earth.  If  not, 
the  question  arises :  Shall  we  always  escape  ?  or 
shall  we  in  some  of  our  future  passages  across 
the  belt  of  meteors,  find  ourselves  pelted  with 
heavy  masses,  involving  danger  and  destruction? 
M.  Daubr^e,  a  French  geologist,  has  made  a 
series  of  synthetic  experiments  relative  to  mete- 
orites, with  a  view  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
those  strange  bodies  which  we  have  derived 
from  analysis :  an  important  subject,  for  it  may 
lead  to  a  widening  of  our  geological  horizon,  as 
well  as  to  astronomical  results.  He  shows  Uiat 
in  no  single  instance  has  a  meteorite  been  found 
containing  granite  or  gneiss,  nor  any  of  the  rocks 
therewith  associated  in  our  own  globe.  But  the 
substance  known  as  peridot  U  found  in  meteorites ; 
and  this  same  substance  is  at  Umes  thrown  out 
from  great  depths  in  the  earth  by  the  eruptions 
of  volcanoes ;  from  which  M.  J>aubr^e  con- 
cludes that  the  planetary  bodies  (or  whatever 
may  be  the  source  of  the  meteorites)  are  in  a 
less  advanced  stage  of  evolution  than  our  own 
globe ;  and  he  attributes  our  superiority  to  the 
ocean,  to  the  cooperation  of  which  we  owe  the 
origin  of  granitic  and  of  the  stratified  rocks : 
and  he  thinks  that  the  ubiquity  of  peridot  is  ex* 
plained  by  its  beins,  in  some  sort^  a  "  universal 
scoria.*' — Chamher^t  JourruU, 
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Mr,  Woodbury's  Printing  Proeeas, — Certain  of 
oup  contemporaries  long  since  promised  speci- 
mens of  this  new  process,  which  have  not  up  to 
the  present  time  been  forthcoming.  Doubts  have 
therefore  been  publicly  expressed  as  to  its  prac- 
tical -^ue.  We  have  now  reason  for  believing 
that  the  delay  arose  in  each  such  case  from  Mr. 
WoodburVs  desire  to  effect  contemplated  improve- 
ments beK>re  issuing  other  prints  to  the  public, 
and  which  improvements  have  but  recently  been 
accomplished.  The  difficulty  experienced  of  ob- 
taining laborers  sufficiently  skilled  to  insure  the 
production  of  a  large  number  of  prints,  possessins; 
uniform  excellence,  has  been  overcome  by  substi- 
tuting metal  rollers  for  flat  plates  and  causing 
them  to  revolve  rapidly  witn  a  self-inking  ar^ 
rangement.  Thus  mechanical  means  do  perfectly 
that  wherein  hand  labor  had  not  proved  satis- 
factory, and  the  prints  are  produced  with  a  rapid- 
ity and  certainty  such  as  we  obtain  with  the 
type-printing  cylinder  used  in  calico  and  news- 
paper printing.  Another  projected  improve- 
ment is  that  of  substituting  mk  of  the  kind  used 
in  ordinary  printing  for  the  pigmented  gelatine, 
and  this  improvement,  which  we  believe  to  be  of 
vital  importance,  is,  we  are  told,  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  accomplished.  Several  new  applica- 
tions of  this  important  process  have  also  been 
discovered.  One  is  that  of  printing  photographs 
on  glass  to  serve  as  transparencies,  etc.,  for  dec- 
orative purposes,  and  for  exhibition  as  magic- 
lantern  slides ;  and  others  exist  for  transferring 


the  photograph  to  wood,  stone,  ivory,  or  metaL 
It  is  also  used  for  producing  cartes  de  vinte  at  the 
very  moderate  cost  of  nine  shillings  per  hundred, 
after  an  outlay  of  twelve  shillings  lor  the  metal 
intaglio.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  blend 
this  process  with  that  of  chromo -lithography, 
but  judging  by  the  dull,  flat,  homy-looking 
specimen  shown  at  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society,  a  very  slight  degree  of  success 
has  attended  it,  although  some  ill-advised  specu- 
lator has,  we  understand,  made  such  application 
the  subject  of  a  fresh  patent.  The  process 
patented  is,  first,  that  of  transferring  the  photo- 
graph to  the  lithographic  stone ;  secondly,  that 
of  printing  it  in  colors  in  the  usual  way ;  and 
thirdly,  that  of  printing  the  photograph  again 
over  the  colored  impression  by  the  Woodbury 
process.  The  small  value  of  the  patent,  and  the 
objections  to  such  a  tedious  inartistic  roundabout 
process,  are  too  palpable  to  need  pointing  out— 
J'opiUar  Science  Review. 

Submarine  Phxttography, — M.  Bazin  illuminates 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  means  of  electric  light, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  position  of 
sunken  vessels,  etc.  His  photographic  studio 
consists  of  a  strong  iron  box,  braced  transverse- 
ly, and  admittW  the  light  through  lens-shaped 
water-tight  windows ;  and  he  can  remain  in  it 
without  inconvenience  for  about  ten  minutes. 
He  has,  it  is  said,  produced  sharp  and  wdU- 
defined  photographs,  suited  to  render  easy  the 
recovery  of  objects  sunk  to  considerable  depths, 
and  has  already  worked  at  depths  approacmsg 
to  three  hundred  feet. — Builder, 


VARIETIES. 

Ancient  Brilith  Burial -places,^— Ova  readers 
may  have  noticed  recently  long  communications 
made  to  the  jHrnes  newspaper,  of  explorations  in 
course  of  being  undertaken  by  a  party  of  clergy- 
men and  ^ntlemen  in  ancient  British  buml- 
places  on  the  downs  of  northeast  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire.  The  tendency  of  the  discoveries 
thus  made  is  to  the  establishment  of  the  prop- 
osition we  attempted  to  deduce  from  Celtic  re- 
tnains,  noticed  in  the  Leisure  Hour — namely, 
that  a  connection  is  established  between  all  the 
pre-historic  people  of  whose  works  we  possess 
any  traces.  The  flint  implements  found  in  the 
Yorkshire  sepulchres  are  tne  lineal  successors  of 
the  tools  found  in  the  gravels  in'  the  Somme,  the 
Thames  valley,  the  Ouse,  the  south  of  France, 
and  elsewhere.  The  flint  flakes,  and  cores  of 
flint  from  which  thev  are  struck,  found  in  the 
barrows,  resemble  those  associated  with  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals  in  the  gavels,  while 
some  of  the  other  objects  lying  with  the  flints  in 
these  barrows  are  similar  to  those  which  are  associ 
ated  with  metallic  tools  in  other  and  subsequent 
interments.  We  therefore  feel  assured  that  we 
are  dealing  with  the  fabrications  of  the  same 
race,  and  of  one  great  epoch.  There  is  no  tre- 
mendous break  in  the  chronology — ^no  great  rev- 
olution in  the  career  of  the  earth  to  bridge  over 
— ^no  need  for  pre-Adamite  races — ^no  necessity  to  ^ 
throw  away  our  early^time-tables,  though,  as  uiey ' 
allow  extension,  they  may  be  somewhat  extended. 
Future  discoveries  will  supply  misslDg  Unks  in 
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the  chain  of  eyidence.  The  use  of  flint  for  cut- 
ting-tools is  recorded  in  Scriptnre  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Moses  (Exodus  4  :  25)  and  his  successK>r 
(Joshua  6  :  2-8),  as  well  as  by  several  early 
classic  writers.  Stone  tools  preceded  metal 
amonfi^  nations  who  had  lost  in  barbarism  the 
arts  of  infant  civilization,  and  Chey  have  con- 
tinued to  be  used  by  the  outlying  savage  tribes, 
and  by  the  poor  amid  civilization,  down  to  the 
present  day.  Huge  wild  animals  have  dis- 
appeared bifore  the  wants  of  man — some  very 
earl}'  in  the  human  period.  Let  us  wait  for  de- 
tails. Archieoloey  will  in  good  time,  like  other 
sciences,  bring  its  own  special  contribution  of 
proof  to  the  monumental  history  of  the  Bible, 
and  thus  lay  its  ripe  fruits  on  the  altar  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  love. — Leisure  Hour. 

The  Army  of  France  for  some  years  past  may 
be  calculated  at  four  hundred  thousand  men 
under  arms.  Of  these  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  are  infantry,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  are  cavalry  and  artillery,  while  the 
balance  is  made  up  by  soldiers  on  temporary 
leave,  men  undergoing  punishment  in  military 
prisons,  hospital  corps  and  the  like,  besides  the 
sick.  If  the  new  scheme  takes  effect  these 
figures  will  be  doubled,  but  only  the  existing 
number  of  soldiers  will  be  really  present  with 
their  corps.  There  will  then  be  in  round  num- 
bers four  hundred  thousand  doing  duty,  and  the 
same  number  of  trained  soldiers  at  home,  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  serve  if  required  by  the 
State.  Besides  these  there  will  be  one  hundred 
thousand  recruits  to  join  the  ranks  every  year, 
and  as  many  of  the  duty  men  to  go  from  the 
active  list  to  the  reserve.  In  addition  to  this 
first  reserv'e  there"  is  to  be  a  second  list  of  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  consisting  of  the  veterans 
who  have  served  five  years  in  the  active  army, 
and  five  years  in  the  first  reserve.  Now,  as  in 
this  second  reserve  the  average  age  of  the  oldest 
soldier  will  not  exceed  forty  years,  the  men,  if 
called  out,  will  be  perfectly  tit  for  any  work. 
Thus  in  the  event  of  any  great  emergency, 
France  would  be  able  to  call  out  no  less  than 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  men,  all 
trained,  drilled,  and  more  or  less  experienced 
soldiers.  Under  the  first  Empire  tnere  was' 
never,  by  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
so  large  a  force  of  Frenchmen  disposable  at  any 
one  time  ;  although,  if  the  troops  of  other  nations 
then  under  Fr^ch  rule  were  calculated,  the 
numbers  would  be  considerably  increased. 

Jenualem  is  to  be  examined  in  the  ensuing 
year  by  the  committee  of  the  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Fund.  They  have  issued  their  programme 
for  1867,  and  this  is  to  be  the  treat  undertaking 
for  the  twelvemonth.  Considerable  hopes  are 
entertained  that  discoveries  of  importance  will 
bo  made  in  connection  with  the  g^eat  historic 
spots  of  the  city;  and  Captain  Wilson  has  put 
forth  a  memorandum,  in  which  we  read :  "  The 
chief  interest  centres  in  the  sites  of  the  Temple 
and  Holy  Sepulchre :  the  former  might  easily  be 
ascertained  u  a  firman  authorizing  excavations 
in  the  surface  of  the  Haram  Area  could  be  ob- 
tained; but,  failing  this,  excavations  might  be 
made  to  lay  bare  the  western  wall  of  the  triple 
passage  (supposed  eastern  face  of  the  Temple) 
to  its  toundations,  and  make  sach  other  explora- 


tions in  the  vaults  as  might  seom  necessary,  to 
make  an  opening  so  as  to  examine  the  character 
of  the  masonry  of  the  western  wall  of  the  llara^i 
Area  north  of  the  Bab-es-Silsileh,  and  another 
in  the  Via  2)o2oro«a  opposite  the  Turkish  barracks, 
to  see  if  a  ditch  exists  there.  The  authenticity 
of  the  site  at  present  shown  as  that  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
course  of  the  second  wall,  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  make  ex- 
cavations in  search  of  this  in  the  plot  of  ground 
called  'Muristan,'  where  the  Hospital  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  stood.  This  excavation 
woiud  have  to  be  mad.e  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  there  would  be  some  trouble  in  exploring 
the  most  important  part  near  the  Bazaars."  No 
doubt,  much  may  be  done  if  the  Society  set  vigor- 
ously to  work ;  and  to  this  end  they  have  made 
a  fresh  appeal  for  funds. 

A  new  kind  of  button  has  just  been  invented, 
which  can  be  fixed  without  the  trouble  of  sew- 
ing. The  mode  of  construction  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  paper-fastener  seen  in  stationers*  shops, 
two  strips  of  pliable  metal  or  wire  being  in- 
troduced as  fastening.  These  strips  are  fixed  to 
the  back  of  the  button ;  are  passed  through  a 
sniall  slit  in  the  cloth  or  linen,  and  are  then  bent 
down  tightly  upon  a  small  washer  of  metal,  which 

fives  them  firm  hold,  and  is  supplied  with  the 
utton.  Though  susceptible  of  improvement, 
this  appears  to  us  the  best  amon^  the  many  self- 
fastening  buttons  over  which  inventors  have 
puzzled  their  brains. 

Roman  Pipers  7W  Thoueand  Tears  Ago. — The 
pipers,  a  jovial  'crew,  fond  of  good  eating  and 
drinking,  having  been  deprived  b}'  the  censors 
of  their  ancient  customary  feast  in  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  struck  to  a  man,  and  departed  in  a 
body  to  Tibur.  Next  day,  lo  I  there  wa«j  nobody 
to  pipe  before  the  sacrmces !  The  senate  was 
perplexed.  The  pipers  knew  their  value,  and 
had  hit  the  right  nail ;  it  was  a  matter  of  religion, 
and  at  Rome  religion  was  the  soul  of  the  state. 
As  in  a  case  of  the  weightiest  political  impor- 
tance, ambassadors  were  dispatched  to  the  Tibur- 
tines  to  procure  the  restitution  of  the  vagabond 
musicians.  But  promises  and  exhortations  were 
exhausted  in  vain,  till  a  plan  was  hit  upon  for  se- 
curing the  men  by  means  of  their  characteristic 
failing.  On  a  foast^lay  they  were  invited  sepa- 
rately to  dinner,  on  pretence  of  enlivening  the 
meal  with  their  music;  they  were  plied  with 
wine,  till  drunkenness,  and  next  sleep,  oppressed 
them,  and  in  this  state  of  double  oblivion  were 
bound,  put  into  wagons,  and  conveyed  to  Rome. 
Great  was  their  astonishment,  on  awakening  next 
morning,  to  find  themselves  in  the  Forum  I  Terms 
were  now  made  with  them,  and  Uiey  were  per- 
suaded to  remain;  on  condition  that  those  who 
had  piped  at  the  sacrifices  should  enjoy  their 
traditionary  feast,  and  for  three  days  every  year 
should  wander,  fantastically  dressed,  playing  their 
music,  through  the  streets  of  Borne ;  a  custom 
which  i^^pears  to  have  lasted  till  the  Empire. 
The  sojourner  in  the  modem  city  may  find  tlioir 
counterparts  in  the  pipers  of  the  Abrozzi,  who, 
during  nine  days  before  Christmas,  pipe  their 
wild,  discordant  notes  before  every  image  of  the 
Madonna.— P.  if.  Dyer't  "  iTistory  of  the  CUy  of 
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SWISS  LAKE  DWELLINOS.' 
As  might  be  expected,  the  B<neDtifio 
epirit  of  the  age  iff  zealous  in  its  efforts 
to  track  oat  the  beginnings  and  primor- 
dial life  of  man  on  the  earth.  The  same 
enthusiasm  of  reeearcb,  which  leaves  the 
chemist  and  raetaphfBidan  dissatisfied 
nnicss  they  can  reach  the  bottom  of 
things  material  and  apiritoal,  takes  bold 
of  the  student  of  haman  natnre.  Some 
three  or  four  thousand  years  back  we 
find  onreelves  on  the  dubions  frontier  of 


•  7S«  Lite  DioeBingt  of  Siritierlimd  and  Other 
Parti  0/  £uropt.  By  Dr.  Ferddiihd  Kslleu, 
Frceident  of  the  Antiqaarian  Aesocifttion  of  Zu- 
rich. Traaslalcd  and  Arranged  bj  John  Ed- 
ward Ler,  author  of  "Isca  Silnnun,"  etc. 
London:   Longmans.     1866. 

HaLitationa  Laruatrea  des  Tempt  Xndsns  et 
Modemes.  Par  Fkedbbick  Thovon.  Lausanne: 
Georgea  Bridel.     18B0. 

PrekUlaric  JJmM,  as  lUustraitd  hy  Ancitnt 
Remaita  and  Iha  Mattnera  and  Cu$toma  0/  Modem 
Savagee.  By  John  Lobbock.  London  :  WiU- 
iamii  &  tioTgate.     186i>. 

Tht   Gcoiotiicat  Evidatcet   of  iJu  Antiquity  of 
Man.    By  Sic  Uharlkb  Ltbu..    London ;  7 ' 
ray.     1863. 
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the  oldest  secular  history.  Races,  we 
hardly  know  what,  are  coming  out  of 
cradles,  we  hardly  know  where,  and  are 
assuming  vagne  forma  of  political  con- 
sistence and  acUvity.  A  few  steps  fur- 
ther away  in  time,  and  the  frontier 
is  completely  passed  —  we  are  moving 
among  ghosts  and  shadows.  Then  the 
thick  night  soon  follows,  and  the  most 
vivid  dreamer  can  see  nothing  bat  noth- 
ing. Indeed,  with  respect  to  by  far  the 
largMt  proportion  of  the  peopled  area  of 
the  globe,  a  dozen  or  twenty  centuries 
backward  suffice  to  land  us  in  a  pre- 
historic antiquity,  where  the  best  lan- 
terns which  ethnology,  language,  and 
legend  have  hitherto  been  able  to  fnr^ 
niab,  do  little  more  than  show  how  ntter 
is  the  darkness. 

It  is  neither  likely  nor  desirable  that 
science  should  sit  down  contentedly  un- 
der such  a  condition  of  things.  If  in-^ 
quiry  l>e  legitimate  anywhere,  or  any- 
where tend  to  noble  and  serviceable 
issuee,  that  vrill  surely  be  tHe  case,  when 
the  question  is  one  so  vast  and  yet  so 
near  to  us  as  man  —  his  birthplace  ;  the 
home  of  his  youth ;  his  first  migrationi 
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and  settlements;  the  mnltifarioas  for- 
tnnes  which  befell  him  before  history 
began ;  the  processes  by  which  he  came 
to  be  personally  and  socially  what  he 
was  as  he  first  appears  in  Western  Asia 
and  Egypt,  in  Tartary  and  Scandinavia, 
in  the  Americas  and  in  the  Islands  of 
the  Soathem  Ocean.  And,  as  matter  of 
fact,  for  some  years  past  scientific  men  of 
both  hemispheres  have  evinced  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  this  obscnre  bat  most 
attractive  province  of  antiquarian  and 
philosophical  investigation.  No  doubt 
the  geographical  discoveries  of  the  last 
century  did  much  to  call  attention  to  the 
race  distinctions  and  primeval  history 
of  man.  The  labors  of  modem  mission- 
aries, too,  have  prodigiously  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  on  these 
points,  and  have  stimulated  and  sustained 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  unknown  past 
of  human  life.  The  like  effect  has  been 
produced  by  the  marvellous  revelations 
which  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Mexico,  and 
other  countries  of  the  old  or  new  world 
have  recently  given  us  of  "kindreds, 
and  nations,  and  peoples,  and  tongues," 
whose  life  had  previously  been  either  a 
cipher  or  a  name.  Moreover,  the  steady 
advance  and  ever  strengthening  fascina- 
tion of  a  strictly  inductive  geology  has  at 
once  kindled  new  lights  in  the  ancestral 
darkness  of  man's  career  on  the  earth,  and 
has  awakened  an  irrepressible  curiosity 
and  purpose  in  multitudes  of  minds  to 
acquaint  themselves,  so  far  as  may  be, 
with  the  facts  which  the  finger  of  science 
thus  marks  and  points  to.  To  crown,  all, 
the  purely  scientific  interest  in  prehis- 
toric man,  which  causes  such  as  those 
now  named  have  either  created  or  con- 
firmed, has  of  late,  particularly,  been 
linked  with  a  religious  feeling,  which 
has  intensified  it  for  good  or  evil  a  hun- 
dredfold. The  cosmogony  and  chronol- 
ogy of  Holy  Scripture  have  been  sup- 
posed to  look  unfavorably  upon  what 
are  affirmed  to  be  the  plain  straight- 
forward readings  of  the  newly- discovered 
scientific  phenomena;  and  this  circum- 
stance has  invested  the  phenomena  them- 
selves with  a  more  than  scientific  im- 
portance, and  has  added  indefinitely  to 
the  zest  with  which  the  physicists  and 
savans  have  prosecuted  their  researches. 
According  to  the  views  which  men  have 
taken  of  the  interpretation  and  authority 


of  the  Bible,  they  have  looked  with  hope 
or  alarm  to  the  findings  of  the  geologist 
and  antiquary ;  and  a  keen-sighted,  relig- 
ious jealousy  has  stood  by  while  busy 
hands  have  explored  the  mysteries  of 
cairns  and  cists,  of  barrows  and  bone 
caves,  of  prehistoric  dead  men's  skulls, 
and  of  ancient  remains  of  human  indus- 
try buried  i»  water  or  in  earth. 

If  the  man  of  sdenoe  is  disposed  to 
complain  of  all  this,  let  him  remember 
that  the  blame  lies  partly  at  the  door  of 
the  rashness  and  flippancy  of  some  of  ^lis 
own  class ;  that  the  mterests  which  hang 
upon  the  credit  of  the  Sacred  Volume  are 
such  as  may  very  well  excuse  even  a 

Eassionate  clinging  to  what  is  believed  to 
e  its  testimony ;  and  that  the  exactness 
and  caution  demanded  by  religions  faith 
at  the  hands  of  science  on  ground  which 
justly  belongs  to  both,  will  really  promote 
the  interests  of  science  itself,  and  will 
help  to  bring  abojit  that  final  accord 
between  history,  nature,  and  the  Scrip* 
ture  revelation,  of  which  all  true  knowl- 
edge is  the  sure  herald  and  earnest. 
Whatever  the  philosophy  of  the  fact  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  a  keen,  widespread, 
and  constantly  augmenting  interest  is 
gathered  in  the  present  day  about  those 
many  and  various  monuments*of  the  pre- 
historic part  of  man's  life  on  the  globe, 
which  modem  science  is  everywhere 
dragging  from  their  sepidchres,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  seeks  to  recompose 
the  forgotten  annals  of  our  race. 

Tlie  focus  of  the  interest  in  question 
has  undoubtedly  been  those  mysterious 
flint  implements,  which  the  geologists 
have  discovered  in  so  great  numbers  and 
in  so  great  a  variety  of  drcumstances,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
such  of  these  implements  as  have  been 
found  buried  in  ancient  river  gravels,  and 
in  the  stalagmitic  floors  of  osseous  cav- 
erns of  the  mountain  limestone  and  other 
rock  formations.  Second  only,  however, 
to  the  importance  of  the  chipped  and 
trimmed  flints,  in  the  feeling  or  the  sci* 
entific  world,  has  been  a  most  unlooked- 
for  series  of  discoveries  made  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  still  making,  in  Switz- 
erland —  discoveries  which  show  that  in 
times  antecedent  to  the  known  history  of 
that  country,  the  margins  of  very  many 
of  its  lakes  were  tenanted  by  a  people  or 
peoples,  who  lived  not  on  the  shores  of 
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the  lakes,  bat  in  honses  built  on  piles 
driven  into  their  water-beds ;  and  whose 
personal  and  social  habits  and .  condition 
are,  in  not  a  few  cases,  brought  clearly 
to  view  by  innumerable  remains  of  their 
dwellings,  dress,  food,  utensils,  weapons, 
etc.,  which  have  rewarded  the  search  of 
a  crowd  of  eager  explorers. 

The  first  account  of  these  Swiss  lake 
dwellings,  presented  to  the  scientific 
world  with  anything  like  pretension  to 
combined  detail  and  completeness,  was 
that  given  in  M.  Troyon's  elegant  vol- 
ume, entitled  JSctbitations  Jb<icustresj 
which  was  written  in  French,  and  pub- 
lished at  Lausanne  in  1860.  Prior  to 
this  date,  howevei',  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller, 
president  of  the  Antiquarian  Association 
of  Zurich,  and  the  original  discoverer  of 
the  lake  dwellings,  had  begun  to  issue  in 
German,  under  the  auspices  of  his  society, 
what  is  now,  on  the  continent  at  least,  a 
well-known  series  of  reports  on  these  ex- 
traordinary antiquities.  *  On  this  side  of 
the  water  Dr.  Keller's  publications  were 
not  likely  to  make  their  way  into  the* 
hands  of  more  than  a  few  readers ;  and 
what  Englishmen  knew  of  his  topic,  they 
learned  either  from  M.  Troyon's  work 
or  from  the  comparatively  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  lake  dwellings  and  their 
appurtenances  furnished  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Lee 
was  led  to  enteitain  the  idea  of  trans- 
lating, reiin*anging,  and  putting  into  a 
shape  fitted  for  the  use  of  Englishmen, 
the  whole  contents  of  Dr.  Keller's  re- 
poils.  He  rightly  believed  that  such  a 
work  would  be  acceptable  and  useful  to 
his  countrymen ;  and  in  the  noble  and 
thoroughly  English  book,  the  title  of 
which  heads  this  article,  we  have  the 
praiseworthy  results  of  his  laborious  and 
judicious  editing  of  his  originals.  In 
accordance  with  his  plan,  Mr.  Lee  has 
not  simply  translated  Dr.  Keller's  re- 
ports in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
given  to  the  public.  To  use  his  own 
words :  "  The  order  is  entirely  different 
.  .  .  the  substance  remains,  though 
the  mode  of  stating  it  is  altered  .  .  . 
in  most  cases  the  language  and  expres- 
sions are  the  same  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. Some  few  things  have,  under  his 
(Dr.  Keller's)  direction,  been  omitted, 
and  several  additions  have  been  made 


by  him.  In  a  few  instances  I  have  added 
notes  of  my  own ;  my  province,  however, 
was  not  to  illustrate  but  to  translate; 
and  as  these  few  notes  rest  on  my  own 
authority  alone,  they  are  marked  at  foot 
with  the  letters  5>."  The  value  of  Ttfr. 
Lee's  volume  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
nearly  a  hundred  carefully-executed  litho-' 
graphic  plates,  illustrating  the  construo* 
tion  of  the  lake  dwellings,  and  the  objects 
of  art  found  buried  in  the  wreck  of  them. 
On  this  subject  the  translator  writes : 

"  With  respect  to  the  plates,  it  may  be  well 
to  mention,  that  'about  one  half  are  actual 
'transfers'  (re&rranged  in  the  octavo  form) 
from  plates  drawn  at  Zurich,  either  for  the 
last  report  or  for  the  previous  ones.  Another 
considerable  portion  consists  of  copies,  either 
by  myself  or  my  friends,  from  the  other  plates 
of  the  Zurich  reports ;  while  a  smaller  portion, 
including  the  sketches  of  localities,  were  drawn 
by  myself  from  nature,  or  from  the  objects 
themselves,  during  a  visit  to  Switzerland  last 
summer." — Preface^  p.  6. 

Prefixed  to  the  volume  as  frontispiece, 
is  an  ^^  Ideal  Restoration  of  a  Lake 
Dwelling."  This  is  not  the  often-copied 
'^  Restoration"  which  appeared  in  Dr. 
Keller's  first  report,  but  a  new  drawing 
made  at  Dr.  Keller's  suggestion,  ^'in 
accordance  with  the  latest  discoveries,'' 
and  approved  by  him  before  it  finally 
left  the  hands  of  the  lithographer.  If 
the  plate  has  something  of  the  dimness 
of  dreamland  about  it,  this  will  be  easily 
excused  by  those  who  consider  how  un- 
scientific it  would  be  to  give  a  sharp- 
lined  reality  to  things  onlv  just  emerging 
from  the  airy  sphere  of  mncy  and  myth- 
ical song. 

The  story  of  the  first  discovery  of  the 
Swiss  Lake  Dwellings  is  pretty  familiar. 
''In  the  winter  of  the  years  1853  and 
1854,  the  extraordinary  drouth  and  long- 
continued  cold  occasioned  a  very  unu- 
sual phenomenon  in  the  Alpine  districts. 
The  rivers  shrank  to  their  smallest  corv- 
pass,  and  the  level  of  the  lakes  was  low- 
er than  ever  had  been  known  before. 
On  the  stone  of  Stafa  the  watermark  of 
1674  had  always  been  considered  the 
lowest  known  in  history,  but  in  1853-4 
the  water  was  one  foot  below  this  mark. 
This  circumstance  of  the  extreme  lownesa 
of  the  water  of  the  lakes  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  measures,  in  certain  cases,  for  the 
I  recovery  of  land  on  their  shores ;  and 
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while  this  was  being  done  in  the  little 
bay  between  Ober  ]!d^ilen  and  Dollikon, 
on  4«he  east  side  of  the  Lake  of  Zarich, 
the  workmen,  to  their  astonishment, 
lighted  upon  the  heads  of  wooden  piles, 
with*  stags'  horns,  and  sundry  imple- 
ments, all  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  lake, 
and  indicating,  to  appearance,  the  former 
occupation  of  the  spot  as  the  residence  of 
man.'*  This  was  in  January,  1854.  The 
Antiquarian  Association  at  Zurich  was 
immediately  informed  of  what  had  occur- 
red, and  took  steps  without  delay  to  se- 
cure to  science  the  full  advantage  of  the 
discovery.  The  proprietors  of  the  land 
at  Ober  Meilen  were  forward  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  savans.  As  the  excava- 
tions proceeded,  the  importance  of  the 
discovery  became  more  and  more  mani- 
fest Plainly  human  beings  of  a  prehis- 
toric age  had  lived  in  houses  built  on  the 
^  tops  of  these  piles ;  for  here  were  the 
'  visible,  tangible  relics  of  the  timbers  that 
had  formed  or  supported  their  huts,  of 
their  hearth-plates,  their  corn-crushers, 
their  pottery,  the  creatures  they  had  fed 
upon,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects, 
connected  with  their  personal  habits,  or 
social  condition  and  manner  of  life. 

No  sooner  was  public  attention  drawn 
to  the  antiquities  thus  suddenly  brought 
to  light  on  the  Zurich  lake,  than  remains 
of  the  same  class  began  to  reveal  them- 
selves in  other  parts  of  Switzerland. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  1854,  relics 
of  pile  buildings  were  found  in  the  Lake 
of  Bienne,  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  elsewhere.  And 
between  this  date  and  the  present  time 
the  margins  of  nearly  all  the  lakes  in  the 
northeast,  north,  and  west,  of  the  coun- 
try, have  yielded  the  like  harvest  to 
the  labors  of  antiquarian  research.  In 
the  extreme  northeast,  the  Uberlinger 
See,  and  Unter  See,  the  two  great  forks 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  are  "  thickly 
studded  with  settlements;"  some  of 
them,  like  those  of  Nussdorf,  Maurach, 
Unteruhldigen,  and  Sipplingen,  on  the 
ibrmer  water,  remarkable  at  once  for 
''their  extent,  and  the  number  of  the  an- 
tiquities found  in  them."  To  the  south 
ot  the  Unter  See,  and  lying  between  it 
and  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  the  Lakes  Nuss- 
baum,  Pfiiffikon,  Greiffensee,  and  others, 
have  all  furnished  remains  of  ancient 
lake  dwellings.  Bobenhausen,  *^  situated 


on  the  great  moor  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Lake  of  Pfaffikon,"    is  one   of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  all 
the  monuments  of  its  order.     The    Za- 
rich lake  has  not  hitherto  added  much  to 
its  original  honors  as  the  father  of  oar 
knowledge  of  the  Swis^  lake  dwellings. 
Some  five  or  six  such  dwellings  have 
been  discovered  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  Zug,  southwest  of  that  of  Zurich. 
Further  west,  the  Lakes  of  Baldegg  and 
Sempach,  both  in  the  Canton  of  Lucerne, 
have  rewarded  the  explorations  of  Colo- 
nel Schwab  with  proof  of  the  former  ex- 
istence of  some  dozen  or  more  settle- 
ments upon  their  banks  or  water  mar- 
gins.    The  little  lakes  of  Mauensee  and 
Wauwyl,  near  the  Sempach  lake,  have 
likewise  contributed  something  to  the 
list  of  the  north-central  lake  dwellings. 
''The   Lake    of    Moosseedorf,    distant 
about  two  hours'  walk  from  Bern,  belongs, 
as  its  name  imports,  to  that  numerous 
class  of  lakes  in  Switzerland  called  moor 
lakes,^^    Here  there  are  remauos  of  a  set- 
tlement, which  a  strict  application  of  the 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron  theory  of  the  an- 
tiquarians must  pronounce  to  be  of  very 
high  antiquity.     The  Lakes  of  Bienne, 
Neuchlitel,  Morat,  and  Greneva,  on  the 
west  and  southwest  of  the  countiy,  are 
rich  in  their  treasures  of  wreck  and  ruin. 
Thanks  .to  Colonel  Schwab,  more  than 
twenty  sites  of  lake  dwellings  have  been 
more  or  less  fully  explored  on  the  Lake 
of  Bienne.     Of  these  the  settlement  at 
Nidau,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  is  remarkable  for  the  wealth  of  itB 
relics  of  bronze.     As  many  as  fifly  set- 
tlements have  been  discovered  on  the 
Lake  of  Neuchatel,  chiefly,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  on  its  eastern 
border.     The  Lake  of  Morat  has  supplied 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  examples  of 
the  pile  dwellings.     These  lie  both  on 
the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the 
lake.     Lastly,  upwards  of  twenty  spots 
are  known  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
mysterious  men  of  the  waters  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva    The   settlement    at 
Merges,  to  the  west  of  Lausanne,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  lake,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  determined  and  examined  after 
the  original  discovery  at  Meilen  early  in 
1854 ;  and  the  antiquities  which  it  has 
yielded  have  given  it  a  high  place  among 
Its  peers.    .Altogetlier^  mmj  two  hnoK 
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dred  Bites  of  lake  buildings  have  been  as- 
certained to  exist  in  different  parts  of 
Switzerland.  Of  those  which  have  been 
discovered  in  other  countries,  particular- 
ly such  as  lie  about  Switzerland,  we  may 
haye  occasion  to  speak  further  on  in  this 
paper. 

The  scientific  industry,  and  acute  but 
cautious  inductions  of  the  Swiss  explor- 
ers, enable  us  to  go  far  in  explaining  how 
the  builders  of  the  lake  dwellings  went 
about  the  work  of  establishing  their 
water  homes  ;  as  also  what  was  the  ma 
terial  of  which  those  homes  were  .made, 
and  how  the  makers  of  them  used  it 
in  their  architecture.  For  the  most  part, 
the  situation  chosen  by  the  pile  builders 
for  a  settlement  appears  to  have  been  the 
margin  of  a  lake,  where  the  water  was 
neither  very  deep  nor  very  shallow,  and 
where  the  bottom  was  soft  enough  to 
admit  of  the  easy  planting  of  their  piles. 
When  such  a  situation  was  selected,  they 
proceeded  to  cover  a  certain  area  of  the 
lake,  sometimes  a  very  large  area,  with  a 
forest  of  piles  driven  two,  three,  or  more 
feet  into  the  lake-bed,  and  having  their 
heads  raised  a  yard  or  two  above  water. 
The  first  row  of  .piles  ran  parallel  with 
the  shore  at  some  distance  from  it ; 
thence  other  rows,  standing  side  by  side 
with  this,  extended  outward  towards 
the  deeper  waters  of  the  lake.  In  some 
cases  the  piles  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
fixed  in  rows  ;  but  usually  a  general  par- 
allelism was  preserved,  the  piles  being 
driven  in  lines  forming  a  right  angle,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  shore.  The  piles 
were  not  always  planted  single.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  found  in  pairs.  And 
while  in  some  instances  they  are  crowded 
thickly  together,  in  others  they  are  con- 
siderably wider  apart.  At  Meilen  and 
elsewhere  the  average  distance  between 
the  piles  was  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half; 
but  the  intervening  spaces  were  not 
unfrequently  larger,  as  at  Robenhausen 
and  Nussdorf,  where  the  average  would 
be  two  or  three  feet.  At  Wangen,  on 
the  Unter  See,  M.  Lohle  states,  the 
"  piles  were  driven  in  for  the  most  part 
one  or  more  feet  apart,  so  that  in  the 
space  of  a  square  rod  there  are  at  least 
twelve,  though  sometimes  seventeen  or 
twenty  may  be  seen."  The  number  of 
piles  in  a  settlement  was  of  course  deter- 
mined by  various  oonditions  of  necessity, 


convenience,  or  inclination.  At  Nusf-^ 
dorf,  where  the  settlement  covers  about 
three  acres,  the  piles  are  reckoned  at 
three  thousand.  Unteruhldigen  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  had  at  least  ten  thousand ; 
Sipplingen,  extending  over  twenty-five 
acres,  forty  thousand;  Wangen,  just 
mentioned,  not  fewer  than  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand ;  Robenhausen,  perhaps  ba 
many  as  a  hundred  thousand.  The 
wood  used  for  the  piles  was  chiefly  oak; 
beech,  birch,  and  fir ;  but  elm,  ash,  alder, 
aspen,  maple,  willow,  hazel,  and  even 
cherry,  it  is  said,  have  been  found  in  va- 
rious localities.  Whole  stems  with  their 
bark  on  were  commonly  employed  foi* 
the  piles  ;  but  they  were  often  split,  so  as 
to  furnish  timbers  of  from  three  to  seven 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  lower 
ends  of  the  piles  were  almost  invariably 
sharpened  by  fire,  and  by  tooling  with 
the  stone  hatchet  or  celt,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  driving.  Less  frequently 
they  are  found  to  have  been  wrought 
with  tools  of  bronze  or  even  of  iron. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  manj^ 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  at  Unteruhldigen 
and  Nidan,  horizontal  beams  w^re  sunk 
amQug  the  vertical  piles,  or  that  the  piles 
themselves  were  fastened  together  by 
such  beams,  with  a  view  to  the  bracing 
and  strengthening  of  the  substructure. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  wheth* 
er  the  timbers  now  lying  horizontally  or 
obliquely  among  the  rotten  pile-heads  at 
the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  were  originally 
interlocked  with  the  piles  by  the  builders 
of  the  lake  dwellings,  or  whether  they 
are  portions  of  the  platforms  supporting 
the  houses,  that  have  fallen  from  above, 
and  so  are  mixed  up  with  what  at  first 
sustained  them.  In  some  settlements 
clay  seems  to  have  been  used  to  bind  the 
piles  and  other  supports  of  the  houses 
into  a  more  solid  basis ;  and  in  other 
cases  large  stones  have,  apparently,  been 
brought  in  canoes  and  dropped  among 
the  piles  for  the  same  purpose.  ''In 
fact,  one  boat  or  canoe,  still  loaded  with 
the  stones  which  proved  too  great  a  car* 
go  for  it,  and  which  consequently  sank  it 
to  the  bottom,  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Peter's 
Island  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne."  The  out- 
ermost row  of  piles  "  appears  to  have' 
been  covered  or  closed  in  by  a  kind  of^ 
wattle  or  hurdle  work,  made  of  small 
twigs  or  branches,  probably  to  lessen  the 
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■plaah  of  the  water,  or  to  prevent  the  I 
piles  from  beiDg  injured  by  floating  j 
■wood."  Large  fragments  of  this  pro- 1 
tective  matting  have  been  recovered  at  I 
RobenhaoBen  and  elsewhere. 

The  piles  having  been  driven  bo  that 
their  beads  should  all  be  at  the  same  lev- 
el, the  next  bosiness  was  to  cover  them 
with  a  wooden  platform,  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  thehonses.  "  To  aooompliah 
this,"  says  Dr.  Keller,  "  stoma  or  trunks 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long  had  holes  bored 
in  them  at  both  ends,  and  they  were  then 
fastened  with  wooden  pins  to  the  heads 
of  the  upright  piles.  Tranks  of  fir  wood 
five  or  seven  feet  long  were  then  split  in- 
to boards  about  two  inohe^  thick  and 
festened  with  "wooden  pegs  into  the 
framework"  of  timber  beneath  them. 
ThoB  a  solid  and  tolerably  even  founda- 
tion was  provided  for  the  nnta.  The  ex- 
iting wrecks  of  the  settlements  are  in 
evidence  that  these  wooden  platforms 
were  not  so  closely  knit  bnt  that  hatoh- 1 
ets,  hammers,  and  the  like  might  easily 
slip  through  between  the  boards  ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  surest  of  the  deductions 
which  tin  savans  have  gained  from  this 
same  source,  that  at. certain  intervals 
open  npaces  were  left  in  the  platforms  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  ash  holes  and  rubbish 
pits.  "  The  quantity  of  broken  celts, 
broken  pottery,  and  refuse  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  lying  together,"  and  that 
most  commonly  at  regular  distances,  es- 
tablishes the  truth  of  their  conclusion. 
In  some  cases,  if  not  generally,  the  dwell- 
ings do  not  appear  to  have  been  bnilt 
upon  the  naked  boards  of  the  platform, 
but  upon  "  a  bed  of  mud,  loam,  and 
gravel,"  laid  on  the  anrfaoe  of  the  board- 
mg  and  "  beaten  down  firmly  either  by 
the  feet  or  by  the  wooden  mallets,  of 
which  several  have  been  found  "  in  the 
•ettleracnts. 

On  the  subject  of  the  hots  of  the  lake 
dwellers,  our  author  writes: 

"  Thera  can  be  no  doubt  that  small  piles  or 
■takes  formed  the  ti^mework  of  the  huts. 
Borne  of  these  have  been  actually  found  pro- 
jecting considerably  above  the  platrorm. 
Probftbly  in  some  cases  ....  fresh  piles 
were  drivcu  in  for  this  purpose,  which  did 
■ot  go  quite  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
...  or  course  these  piles  would  mark  out 
(he  extent  of  the  dwellings  themselves,  and 
Is  one  or  two  favorable  instances  we  have  I 
thus  the  ground  plan  of  a  settlement ;  bn(  we  | 


have  more  thsu  this :  the  size  of  the  house  !■ 
further  marked  out  by  boards,  forced  hi  flrmlj 
between  the  piles,  and  resUag  edgffirays  on 
the  platform,  thus  forming  what  at  the  pres- 
ent day  we  should  coll  the  skirting  boarda 
of  the  huts  or  rooms.  It  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined whether  this  was  continned  hl|^er 
ihau  a  single  board,  as  mors  than  tbb  has 
not  BB  yetbeenactnallydiscoTered.  .  .  .  Th« 
walls  coD^ted  of  upright  poles,  wattled  with 
rods  or  twigs,  and  in  order  to  keep  off  the 
wind  and  the  rain  tliis  wattle -work  was 
covered  both  inside  and  out  with  a  bed  ot 
clay  from  two  to  three  inches  thick.*  .... 
This  Is  proved  by  numbers  of  pieces  of  clay 
half  bnmt  or  hardened  iu  the  flra,  with  tha 
Impressions  of  the  wattle  work  still  rem^n^ 
Ing.  These  singularly  illuBtratlve  epecimeiM 
are  found  In  nearly  every  settlement  wliich 
bas  been  destroyed  by  fire."— Pp.  7,  8,  288, 
397. 

The  question  was  early  raised,  in  the 
course  of  the  Swiss  discoveries,  whether 
the  form  of  the  huts  was  rectangular  or 
round.  M.  Troyon's  restoration,  in  the 
first  of  his  plates,  exhibits  them  as  cir- 
cular, though  he  allows  and  argues  that 
possibly  the  square  form  may  have  been 
in  use  likewise.    He  says: 

"La forme  clrcnlaire  des  cabanea,  g^nfrale 
dans  I'ancienne  Europi,  est  confirm^  par  lea 
difbris  de  rcv^tcment  en  argUe  retrouv^  sur 
qnelques  emplacements  de  la  Suisse.  Des 
buttes  de  forme  carr^e  ont  cependant  eilst^ 
dis  le  premier  Age  en  Irlande,  en  Sw^e  et 
ulleurs,  ausd  doit  on  reconnattre  qne  lea 
constructions  ont  pn  presenter  des  vaii£t£s  h 
la  mSme  6poque,  dans  le  mSnie  pays,  et  sur  . 
ie  meme  lac.  Qucd  qu'il  en  soil,  ce  desdu 
.  .  .  reprSsente  le  genre  predominant  dea 
constractions  lacaetres  de  la  Suisse,  si  Ton 
sdmet  que  la  plupart  des  cabanes  £taient  cir- 
culairea  ?  "—P.  46Q. 

Dr.  Eeller  expresses  himself  positively 
that  the  houses  were  generally  squared 
and  not  round,  though  he  thinks  it  not 
I- impossible  that  the  round  form  may  have 
been  sometimes  adopted.    He  says: 

"All  the  evidence  which  has  yet  come  be- 
fore us  proves  that  the  huts  were  rectangu- 
lar; bnt  some  of  them  may  pos^biy  have 

*  Speaking  of  a  ■ettlatnent  at  Anreraier,  on 
the  Lake  of  Neuchfttet,  ProfMlor  Desor  saya  i 
"  The  wattle-work  which  formed  the  coTering  or 
walls  of  the  bnts  ia  -Ijing  on  the  bot'om,  and 
consisls  of  polo«  from  iwo  to  two  and  a  half 
inchei  tbick,  at  a  dietaoce  of  tiro  feet  apArt.  Rod* 
one  and  one  and  a  half  inch  thick  are  clwclj  in- 
terwoTBD  crosswise  with  theie  poles.  Unfbrtnnate- 
ly  ttua  watUe-work  is  too  nKten  to  be  taken  up 
from  the  bottom."— £ai«i>weU9*,  pp.  IBS,  ISt. 
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been  round,  as,  from  ancient  antfaors,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  huls  of  many  nations 
on  terra  firma  were  round  in  form." — ^P.  8. 

In  another  place  he  writes : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  huts  of 
several  kindred  races  on  the  mainland  were 
in  many  cases  circular  (Strabo,  iv.,  4 :  *  The 
Belgian  Qauls  made  their  huts  spacious,  out 
of  boards  and  willow  hurdle  work,  dome- 
shaped  with  a  higb  roof*);  but  all  the  evi- 
dence we  possess  as  yet  respecting  the  huts  of 
the  lake  dwellings  in  Switzerland  tends  to 
show  that  they  were  rectangular.  The  curve 
of  the  small  pieces  of  clay  covering  of  the 
wattle- work  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
cannot  be  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the 
huts  were  circular,  still  less  to  show  their 
diameter ;  these  pieces  are  generally  not  more 
than  one  foot  wide,  and  have  evidently  been 
exposed  to  great  heat  before  they  fell  into  the 
water,  besides  which,  slabs  with  very  different 
curves,  and  some  even  perfectly  flat,  were 
found  promiscuously  on  the  same  spot." — 
Pp.  296,  297. 

As  to  the  appointments  and  fittings  of 
the  pile. houses  little  can  be  affirmed  with 
confidence.  "  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  hats  were  divided  into  several  rooms 
or  not.  .  .  .  From  the  remsdns  of  straw 
and  reeds  foand  in  every  lake  dwelling  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  huts  were 
thatched  with  these  materials,  and  high- 
ly probable  that  the  dormitories  were 
strewed  with  the  softer  kinds  of  straw 
or  hay."  The  huts  seem  to  have  been 
floored  with  clay  or  with  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  gravel.  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor  was  a  hearth,  consisting  of  three  or 
four  large  slabs  of  rough  sandstone; 
and  it  is  probable,  from  the  almost  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  clay  weights  for 
weaving,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
were  furnished  with  a  loom.  Among 
the  buried  ruins  of  the  dwellings  "  por- 
tions of  young  trees,  with  their  branches 
partially  lopped  off,"  are  not  nnfrequent- 
ly  met  with,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  these  were  probably  fastened  to  the 
roof  or  walls  for  the  purpose  of  hanging 
up  mats,  nets,  pots,  tools,  etc.,  some  of 
which  seem  to  have  had  rope  handles 
attached  to  them.  '^  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  the  platform  was  cov- 
ered densely  or  sparingly  with  huts, 
though  we  know  that  in  one  case,  at 
Niederwyl,  they  stood  very  close  to- 
gether." 

One  very  interesting  fact  must  not  be 
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lost  sight  of  in  describing  these  lake  set- 
tlements. Herodotus,  in  the  often  quo- 
ted passage  respecting  the  pile-buUders 
of  Lake  Prasias,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  states  that  their  *^  platforms 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,"  and  '<  are 
approached  from  the  land  by  a  single  nar* 
row  bridge."  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe, that  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers  fol- 
lowed the  same  practice.  Describing 
the  relics  found  at  Moosseedorf,  Dr. 
Keller  says:  ''Gross-branches  laid  on 
the  bottom,  in  the  manner  of  a  fagot 
bank,  or  fagot  road,  appear  like  the  re- 
mains of  a  bridge  or  stage  connecting 
the  settlement  with  the  shore."  Again, 
the  settlement  at  Robenhausen  is  de- 
scribed as  halving  been  connected  with 
the  shore  ''  by  means  of  a  bridge  or 
stage,  of  which  the  piles  are  still  visible." 
So  of  the  settlement  at  Allensbach,  on 
the  Unter  See,  it  is  said :  ''  In  one  place 
the  rows  of  piles  take  the  direction  of 
the  mainland  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
may,  with  tolerable  certainty,  be  con« 
sidered  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
stage  or  bridge."  In  all  probability  the 
bridger  was  part  of  the  perfection  of  a 
lake  settlement,  but  there  seem  to  have 
been  cases  in  which  it  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  plan  and  style  of  the  lake  build- 
ings, wherever  found,  are  all  but  identi- 
cal. One  type  of  variation,  however, 
claims  to  be  noticed.  In  some  of  the  set- 
tlements, as,  for  example,  Niederwyl  and 
Wauwyl^  instead  of  piles  being  driven 
into  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  as  supports 
for  the  hut  platforms,  the  substructure 
was  built  up  of  ''a  mass  of  fascines  or 
fagots  laid  parallel  and  crosswise  one  upon 
another."  The  lowest  bed  of  fascines 
rested  immediately  upon  the  lake -bed. 
Then  came  a  layer  of  brushwood,  or  of 
clay  and  gravel.  Then  another  layer  of 
fascines  was  thrown  down,  and  so  on, 
till  the  required  elevation  was  attained. 
In  order  to  give  coherence  slM  stability 
to  the  fagot^work,  vertical  wooden  piles 
weve  driven  into  it  here  and  there,  and 
these  appear  to  have  served,  in  BonM 
cases,  as  poles  for  the  house-walls.  How 
such  architecture  as  this  could  have  been 
successfully  performed  under  water,  is  a 
question  more  natural  to  ask  than  eaqr 
to  reply  to.  Dr.  Keller  says  rather 
strongly : 
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'*  The  only  oonceiyable  mode  of  explaining 
it  seems  to  be  this :  at  the  commencement  of 
the  work  several  piles  were  driven  into  the 
mud  from  a  raft,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet 
apart,  and  then  fagot  sticks  were  piled  np 
between  them  horizontally,  one  upon  another, 
Just  as  we  find  them  arranged  in  the  excava- 
tion ;  when  loaded  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  gravel,  the  whole  mass  of  fascines  must 
necessarily  have  simk  down  to  the  bottom 
between  the  upright  piles  which  ^rved  as 
piles  or  stays.  In  this  manner  a  number  of 
masses  of  wood  were  laid  in  the  water  one 
after  another  tillthe  substructure  had  attained 
the  desfred  height.  Naturally  the  part  above 
the  water  was  more  carefully  executed.  The 
upper  beds  of  fascmes  in  fact  lock  into  one 
another  at  the  ends,  and  form  one  continuous 
mass ;  and  no  large  vertical  gaps  or  chinks 
filled  with  clay,  gravel,  branches,  or  brush- 
wood are  to  be  found  here,  like  those  which 
are  very  common  when  the  lower  part  is  ex- 
posed. This  fact  seems  to  confirm  the  above 
idea  of  tiie  mode  of  construction." — ^P.  70. 


In  several  parts  of  Dr.  Keller's  volume 
the  reader  wUl  find  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  fascine  lake  dwellings.  Our  limits 
forbid  our  following  him  further.  As 
may  be  supposed,  the  dwellings  of  this 
class  are  only  found  in  small  and  shallow 
lakes,  and  the  antiquities  which  they 
have  yielded  seem  to  point  to  a  lower 
civilization  than  that  which  the  pile  set- 
tlements in  general  may  be  believed  to 
I'epresent 

In  connection  with  the  relics  of  the 
pile  settlements,  hitherto  described,  are 
found,  sometimes  sunk  in  the  lake-beds, 
oflener  buried  in  mud  or  peat  at  various 
heights  above  them,  innumerable  objects 
in  stone,  bone,  horn,  clay,  wood,  bronze, 
iron,  flax,  eta,  with  several  kinds  of 
grain  and  fruits,  evidently  used  by  the 
occupants  as  articles  of  food,  dress, 
household  economy,  or  the  like. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
hearthstones  of  the  nuts.  These  have 
been  dug  up  at  Meilen,  Wangen,  and 
elsewhere,  not  unfrequently  reddened, 
and  in  some  cases  partially  covered  with 
soot,  the  i:^sult  of  the  action  of  the  fire 
which  once  burnt  upon  them.  Many 
slabs,  either  of  sandstone  or  of  granite, 
have  also  been  found  wit&  lines  or  fur- 
rows, caused  by  the  grinding  and  sharp* 
ening  of  the  stone  hatchets  shortly  to  be 
spoken  of.  It  would  seem,  too,  that 
some  such  slabs,  whether  of  the  one  rock 


crushing  and  mealing  of  grdn.      Oooa- 
sionalljr  a  cavity  was  formed  in  the  slab 
to  assist  the  process.     The  grain   was 
bruised  by  means  of  so-called  "corn- 
crushers"  and  "mealing-stones."   These 
are  ^  roundish  stones,  the  size  of  a  man*s 
fist,  made  out  of  very  hard  rolled  sand- 
stone, and  with  certain  hollows  and  flat- 
tened surfaces*      They  vary  in  form  ; 
some  are  like  an  orange;  others  like  a 
ball,  with  depressions  on  the  four  op- 
posite sides."    Corn-crushers  and  meid- 
mg-stones   have   been  met  with  in  all 
the  lake  dwellmgs.     Colonel  Schwab  ob- 
tained several  granite  slabs,  with  cup-like 
hollows  scooped  in  them,  from  the  Lake 
of  Bienne.     A  similar  slab,  found  at 
Auvemier,  had  a  hollow  in  it  13^  inches 
long,  11|  inches  wide,  and  1|  inch  deep, 
and  weighed  88  lbs.     Slabs  of  this  de- 
scription would  be  employed  either  as 
mills  or  mortars. 

By  far  the  most  abundant  of  the  stone 
implements  found  in  the  Swiss  lake  dwell- 
ings are  the  celts  or  hatchets,  witii  their 
companion  tools  the  chisels  of  various 
type.      The  celts  are  wedge  -  shaped. 
They  were  all  made  with  a  sharp  cutting 
edge  ;  indeed,  some  of  the  specimens  in 
the  Swiss  museums  ^^  might  readily  be 
used  for  cutting  lead  pencils."     When 
the  cutting  edge  spreads  out  beyond  the 
general  width  of  the  tool  ^^  they  resemble 
hatchets;  but  if  they  are  of  uniform 
breadth,  or  bulge  in  the  middle,  not  an 
uncommon  case,  then  they  take  the  form 
of  chisels.     The  section  of  many  sped- 
mens  about  the  middle  is  square  with 
sharp  comers;  others  are  roundish  or 
oval  in  section,  and  consequently  ap- 
proach the  form  of  a  cylinder."    The 
size  and  weight  of  the  celts  are  very  un- 
equal.    Some  are  eight  inches  long :  one 
found  at  Meilen  was  only  an  indi  and 
a  half  in  length.     Some  weigh  a  pound 
or  more ;  others  weigh  only  naif  or  even 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce.*  All  were  origin- 
ally hafled.     On  this  subject  Dr.  Edler 
writes,  with  reference  to  Meilen,  what 
will  equally  hold  of  the  other  settle- 
ments: 

"  All  the  celts  and  chisels  found  at  Meilen 
were  originally  hafled  in  pieces  of  stags'  horn| 
and  a  considerable  number  were  found  still  in 
their  handles.  To  make  this  hafting,  a  piece  of 
the  requisite  length  and  thickness  was  cut  out 
or  the  other,  were  commonly  used  in  the  |  of  the  main  stocks  of  the  stag's  horn,  clearly 
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with  no  other  instrument  than  a  stone  celt. 
A  hole  was  then  worked  out  at  one  end  wide 
and  deep  enough  to  receive  the  lower  [or 
blunt]  part  of  the  celt.  The  other  end  [name- 
ly, of  the  piece  of  horn]  was  jcut  into  a  four- 
sided  tenor  or  plug,  eyidently  intended  to  be 
set  in  a  shaft,  a  stick,  or  a  club.  Of  this  third 
limb  of  the  implement  not  a  single  perfect 
specimen  was  found  here.  .  .  .  The  per- 
fect implement  with  all  its  three  parts  has 
been  found  at  Robenhausen." — P.  19.. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  celts  were  ordinarily 
manufactured.  They  tell  their  own  tale. 
First  some  hard  and  rough  specimen  was 
selected  from  among  "  the  rolled  or  rub- 
ble stones  abounding  in  the  Swiss  val- 
leys." This  having  been  "  partially 
sawn  through  on  opposite  sides  by  means 
of  flint  saws,  used  with  water  and  quartz- 
ose  sand,  was  then  broken  in  two  by  a 
blow."  Afterwards  the  tool  was  finished 
by  the  toilsome  process  of  beating  with 
stone  l^mmers  and  of  grinding  on  slabs 
of  sandstone. 

With  respect  to  the  material  out  of 
which  the  celts,  etc.,  were  made.  Dr.  Kel- 
ler states  that  the  stones  used  for  the  pur- 
pose are  so  numerous  and  diverse,  that 
even  advanced  geologists  are  often  puz- 
zled to  determine  their  true  nature  and 
the  localities  from  which  they  came. 
"  The  celts  found  at  the  Lake  of  Bienne, 
at  Bern,  at  Zurich,  and  at  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  form  quite  as  good  a  collec- 
tion of  specimens  of  the  rocks  of  the 
high  Alps,  from  which  the  different  val- 
leys descend,  as  the  erratic  blocks  used 
for  building  the  castle  towei^fi  and  the 
city  walls."  Of  a  thousand  stone  imple- 
ments, celts,  chisels,  axes,  hammers,  etc., 
found  at  Nussdorf,  Dr.  Lachmann  says, 
that  while  nearly  fifty  celts  were  made  of 
nephrite — of  which  more  hereafter — ^^he 
found  among  them  examples  of  ^^  ser- 
pentine, diorite,  epidote,  decomposed 
green  schist,  basalt,  porphyry,  gneiss, 
and  other  alpine  rocks."  At  the  pile 
settlement  of  St.  Andreas,  near  Cham, 
on  the  Lake  of  Zug,  celts  were  met  with 
consisting  of  "  very  coarse  gneiss,  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  epidote."  Others 
were  "  of  a  kind  of  serpentine  which 
does  not  occur  in  en*atic  blocks  in  the 
canton  of  Zug."  One  single  specimen 
seemed  to  be  Julier  granite  from  the  pass 
of  the  same  name  or  from  the  Grisons. 
Another  specimen  was  a  <<  talco-quartz- 


Ite,  of  which  numerous  blocks  are  to  be 
found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  canton, 
being,  in  fact,  eiTatics  from  the  canton  of 
Glai-us."  So,  speaking  of  the  stone  im- 
plements generally,  Dr.  Keller  finds 
among  the  materials  from  which  they 
are  found,  "  red  flint  probably  from  Ba- 
varia or  the  Voralberg,  micaceous  schist 
from  Davos,  Scaletta,  and  Fluela  in  the 
Grisons,  red  sandstone,  now  used  for 
whetstones,  from  Rheinfelden  (Aargau), 
crystals  from  the  high  Alps,  asphalt  from 
the  Val  Travers  (Neuohfitel),  white  mar- 
ble from  the  SplUgen,"  etc. 

An  exceeding  interest  attaches  to  one 
kind  of  stone,  of  which  the  celts  are 
often  found  to  consist — the  transparent 
jade  or  nephrite  just  alluded  to.  iTeph- 
rite  celts  occur  "  in  all  the  older  settle- 
ments," particularly  at  Meilen ;  and  yet, 
so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  nephrite 
to  be  found  either  in  Switzerland  or  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe,  the  mineral 
being  only  obtained  from  Egypt,  China, 
and  a  few  other  extra-European  coun- 
tries. So  far  as  existing  evidence  enar 
bles  us  to  judge,  nephrite  came  ready 
wrought  from  the  East  into  the  hands  of 
the  pUe  dwellers.  "  No  Swiss  geologist 
has  found  it  either  in  situ  or  in  the  shape 
of  gravel ;  and  no  unworked  pieces,  nor 
any  waste  or  chippings  from  it,  have  yet 
been  found  in  the  lake  dwellings."  On 
this  point  Dr.  Keller  quotes  from  a  paper 
pubhshed  at  Bern  in  1865,  by  Professor 
Von  Fellenberg,  affirming  the  stone  celts 
from  Meilen  and  Concise,  which  he  (Pro- 
fessor Fellenberg)  had  carefully  examined 
and  analyzed,  to  be  '^  genuine  nephrite," 
and  indorsing  the  general  belief  that  thQ 
Swiss  lake  people  must  have  obtained  it 
in  the  way  of  barter  from  Africa,  Asia,  or 
some  other  part  of  the  world  beyond  the 
confines  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  as  yet  not  a 
solitary  example  of  a  flint  celt  has  been 
discovered  in  any  one  of  the  pile  settle- 
ments of  Switzerland.  And  what  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  though  stone  ham- 
mer-heads of  serpentine  and  of  a  rock 
allied  to  serpentine  have  been  found  at 
Meilen  and  elsewhere,  bored  for  a  handle, 
this  kind  of  tool,  and  indeed  bored  stone 
tools  of  every  kind,  are  among  the  rari- 
ties of  the  relic  beds. 

As  flint  celts  are  altogether  wanting, 
so  there  is  no  great  abundance  of  flint 
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implements  of  other  descriptions  in  the 
lake  dwellings.  "The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  raw  material  or  the  nodular  flint 
found  in  the  beds  of  the  chalk  is  not  met 
with  in  Switzerland."  France  and  Ger- 
many appear  to  have  supplied  the  greater 
portion  of  the  flint  used  by  the  pile  build- 
ers ;  perhaps  some  of  it  came  from  the  Jura. 
The  tools  manufactured  from  it  were  gen- 
erally of  small  size,  such  as  knives,  scrap- 
ers, arrow  -  heads,  lance  -  points,  with 
other  kinds  of  instruments  for  cutting 
and  piercing.  At  Moosseedorf,  what 
might  be  called  a  saw-knife  was  dug  up, 
fastened  with  asphiilt  or  mineral  pitch 
into  a  fir- wood  handle.  A  rude  tooth- 
brush with  a  jagged  flint  blade  instead  of 
the  bristles  would  give  a  fair  idea  of  this 
instrument.  At  Meilen  a  somewhat 
similar  saw  was  found,  the  blade  of 
which  was  fixed  by  means  of  asphalt  into 
a  piece  of  yew  wood  of  the  form  of 
a  weaver's  shuttle,  the  obvious  design 
being  to  enable  the  workman  to  use 
the  tool  with  greater  ease  and  safety. 
Wrought  flint  flakes  of  a  blunted  rectan- 
gular form,  varying  in  length  from  an 
inch  to  six  or  eight  inches,  are  among 
the  most  common  implements  of  this 
class  yielded  by  the  wrecks  of  the  lake 
dwellings.  Some  of  these  are  probably 
knives  without  their  setting;  others, 
perhaps,  were  used  as  scrapers  for  scal- 
ing fish  or  for  some  kindred  purpose. 
Meilen  is  the  settlement  which  has  proved 
richest  in  its  store  of  flint  implements, 
but  they  have  been  obtained  in  larger  or 
smaller  numbers  from  the  other  stations. 
Moosseedorf  and  Wauwyl  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  seats  of  very  considerable 
flint-implement  manufactories.  Speak- 
ing of  the  former  of  these  lake  dwellings, 
in  terms  of  the  report  of  M.  Jahn  and 
Dr.  Uhlmann,  Dr.  Keller  says  : 

"Every  little  hillock  in  the  surrounding 
marsh  land,  still  partially  coyered  with  peat, 
and  hardly  rising  aboYO  itp  level,  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  where  flint  was  worked  into 
implements,  for  nothing  else  but  flint  is  found 
in  any  of  them  except  some  broken  white 
pebble  stones  and  traces  of  charcoal ;  more 
than  a  thousand  pieces  of  flint  in  flakes,  cores, 
or  implements  intended  for  some  special  pur- 
pose, cracked  off  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and 
aflerwards  hammered  to  the  required  shape, 
were  found  in  these  localities.  The  flakes  are 
found  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  fish  scales 
up  to  two  inches  in  length.  .  .  .  The  minor- 


ity consisted  of  what  may  be  called  platea, 
rather  long  and  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge^ 
which  by  further  manipulation  could  be  made 
into  little  knives,  scrapers,  saws,  and  pierceiBi 
as  well  as  into  the  heads  of  arrows.  .  .  . 
The  color  of  these  flints  is  as  varied  as  their 
form ;  they  are  found  white,  brown,  black,  red, 
and  bluish,  of  all  shades ;  also,  translucent, 
like  agate  and  chalcedony.  The  greater  part 
appear  to  have  come  from  the  Swiss  Jura 
(chalk),  some  few  from  the  Alps.  Those  of  a 
better  kind  of  stone  are,  doubtless,  of  foreign 
origin.  The  tools  used  for  making  these  flint 
implements  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
s^tme  material,  but  of  gabbro,  a  bluish-green 
and  very  hard  and  tough  kind  of  stone.  Sev- 
eral of  these  implements  have  been  met  with ; 
their  form  is  very  simple  and  varies  between 
a  cube  and  an  oval.  The  oval  specimens 
were  ground  down  in  one  or  two  places,  and 
the  most  pointed  part  was  used  for  hammer- 
ing.»'— P.  36. 

• 

Appearances  resembling  those  of  Wau- 
wyl and  Moosseedorf  have  been  remark- 
ed in  other  localities,  and  it  is  probable 
that  future  explorations  will  increase  their 
number. 

Thousands  of  implements  of  bone  have 
been  gathered  from  the  lake  dwellings. 
Stags,  roes,  boars,  and  other  animals,  in 
some  cases  birds  also,  have  furnished  the 
material  for  implements  of  this  kind. 
The  bones  of  small  animals  and  birds 
were  used  for  tools  of  lesser  magnitude : 
<<  The  larger  instruments  were  made  oat 
of  the  ribs  and  leg  bones  of  the  roe  and 
stag,  and  the  ulnas  of  various  ruminants. 
The  hollow  bones  of  these  animals  were 
cut  into  two  parts,  lengthways,  by  means 
of  flint  saws,  generally  along  the  arterial 
hollow ;  and  thus,  when  the  fracture  was 
fortunate,  each  piece  had  an  articulating 
end  for  a  natural  handle.  The  tool  was 
then  finished  by  means  of  the  grinding- 
slab  of  stone.*'  Dr.  Lachmann  describes 
the  bone  implements  from  Nussdorf  as 
made,%ome  ''out  of  the  whole  bones  of 
small  animals,  others  out  of  splinters  of 
those  belonging  to  lar^r  beasts.  The 
bones  of  the  extremities  were  chiefly 
used  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  radius, 
femur,  tibia,  and  fibula ;  some  were 
ground  all  over,  and  some  only  at  one 
end."  Among  the  tools  and  instruments 
of  bOne  have  been  found  netting-needles 
of  boar*8  tusk ;  pins  of  the  same  material 
for  fastening  the  hair  or  clothes ;  sundry 
kinds  of  awls  and  piercers,  some  with  a 
head  or  handle  of  asphalt;  knives  of 
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boar's  tusk  and  bears'  teeth  ;  pincer-like 
instruments ;  chisels  of  stag-bone,  used 
apparently  in  the  shaping  and  ornamen- 
tation of  earthenware ;  fish-hooks,  some- 
times barbed,  with  other  implements  of 
the  fishermen;  arrow-heads,  in  several 
instances,  as  at  Wangen,  with  the  asphalt 
which  fastened  them  to  the  shaft  still  ad- 
hering to  them ;  besides  daggers,  lance- 
points,  and  a  number  of  objects  not  easily 
brought  under  any  category  of  mod- 
ern European  civilization.  Boars'  teeth, 
either  whole  or  split  in  two,  and  ground 
sharp,  seem  to  have  been  frequently  us^d 
as  knives  for  cutting  skin  and  leather. 
The  large  teeth  or  tusks  of  bears, 
"  brought  to  a  point  at  the  fang,  and 
perforated  near  the  end,"  may  have  been 
used  for  making  fishing  nets.  This  can- 
not have  been  the  use  of  the  wolfs  grind- 
ers, pierced  at  the  fang,  found  in  the  Mau- 
rach  and  Wangen  settlements.  Some 
have  thought  that  these  perforated  teeth 
were  worn  as  charms  or  amulets.  A  bone 
saw  from  Wauwyl,  figured  by  Dr.  Kel- 
ler, if  it  is  not  unique,  has  but  few  com- 
panions of  its  own  substan'ce  among  the 
relics.  At  Marin,  Colonel  Schwab  has 
recently  found  a  bronze  needle  in  a  case 
made  of  the  bone  of  a  stork. 

"  Next  to  bone,  horns,  especially  those 
of  the  stag  and  the  roe,  offered  suitable 
material  for  making  the  larger  pointed 
tools,  daggers,  etc."  Portions  were  cut 
from  the  main  branch  of  the  horn,  and 
then  were  ground,  sharpened,  or  pierced, 
according  to  the  use  for  which  they  were 
designed.  The  method  of  hafting  the 
stone  celts  by  means  of  pieces  of 
stags'  horn  has  already  been  described. 
Awls,  chisel-handles,  hammers,  mallets, 
harpoons — some  of  them  double-barbed- 
— combs,  goblets,  and  other  vessels  and 
tools,  were  manufactured  out  of  stags' 
and  roes'  bonis.  Indeed,  the  horns  of 
these  animals  seem  to  have  met  the  de- 
mand both  of  the  most  vulgar  necessities 
of  the  lake  dwellers  and  of  their  most  re- 
fined and  delicate  tastes.  On  the  one 
hand,  they,  appear  to  have  employed 
them,  pretty  much  in  a  state  of  nature, 
as  ploughs  and  han-ows,  in  an  agriculture 
which  even  an  Egyptian  or  Syrian  might 
have  smiled  at  On  the  other,  they  made 
beads  from  them  such  as  might  very  well 
fit  into  the  necklaces  seen  at  the  present 
day  among  the  girls  of  Elephantine  and 


PhilcB  on  the  Nile.  It  is  one  of  the  par- 
adoxes of  the  pile  settlements  that  hith- 
ertOi  as  Dr.  Keller  informs  us,  "  no  im- 
plements have  been  observed  made  out 
of  the  horns  of  the  ox,  the  goat,  or  the 
ram ;  and  yet  their  bones  are  found  in 
the  dwellings.  The  tusks  of  the  wild 
boar  seem  to  have  been  especially  chosen 
for  cutting  tools ;  those  of  bears  or 
wolves  for  amulets*"  The  comer  teeth 
of  pigs  and  dogs  likewise  were  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  implements,  as  at  the 
settlement  at  Maurach. 

The  perishable  nature  of  wood  will 
have  caused  innumerable  objects  of  this 
material,  once  buri^  in  the  lake  dwell- 
ings, to  disappear  for  ever.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  conservative,  or  only 
slowly  -  destructive,  qualities  of  certain 
elements  into  contact  with  which  many 
wooden  relics  of  the  settlements  chanced 
to  come— the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
bulk  of  the  settlements  being  not  the 
least  of  these — such  relics,  carbonized, 
or  half-carbonized,  whole  or  fragmenta- 
ry, sound  or  partially  decayed,  have 
been  found  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
add  another  interesting  chapter  to  the 
history  of  their  long-forgotten  owners. 
The  <;harred  boards,  hacked  by  stone 
celts,  which  have  been  discovered  at 
Meilen  and  elsewhere,  belonged,  in  all 
probability,  either  to  the  hut-platforms, 
or  to  the  huts  themselves ;  but  the  ref- 
use of  the  hearths  also  seems  to  have 
been  preserved  in  some  instances  in  the 
form  of  charcoal  and  of  half-butnt  pieces 
of  oak,  beech,  fir,  and  other  timber. 
What  appeared  to  have  been  a  bench, 
worn  smooth  by  sitting  on,  was  discov- 
ered at  Wangen,  a  short  while  since,  by 
M.  Lohle.  It  was  of  oak,  some  seven 
or  eight  feet  long,  by  »  foot  and  a  half 
wide.  At  Robenhausen,  hooks  of  fir 
or  pine,  for  hanging  things  up  in  the 
huts — some  of  them  nearly  a  foot  and  a 
half  long — ^ere  drawn  in  great  numbers 
out  of  the  relic-beds.  Clubs  and  mallets 
of  oak,  ash,  yew,  and  hazel,  have  been 
found  in  the  settlements.  The  wooden 
handles  of  the  celts  and  saws  have  been 
already  referred  to.  They  are  made  of 
fir,  ash,  maple,  and  other  woods.  Yew 
or  maple  knives  and  chisels  have  been 
lighted  on  in  several  places.  Ladles  of 
maple-wood,  like  those  still  in  use  in  the 
Swiss  milk-diMets,  with  plates  and  dishes 
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of  the  same  material,  oocur  at  Roben- 
haasen.  Here,  too,  or  elsewhere,  vari- 
ous fishing  gear,  a  maple-wood  tub,  a 
yoke  of  hazel-rod,  bows  of  yew,  oak 
spearshafts,  a  threshing  -  flail,  a  shoe- 
maker's last,  and  yew-wood  combs,  have 
been  raised  from  the  lake  bottom.  One 
of  the  oombs  found  at  Moosseedorf  is 
two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  nearly 
five  inches  long,  and  it  is  decorated  with 
a  pair  of  "buttons  or  projections"  on 
one  of  its  sides. 

Without  enumerating  other  objects  in 
wood  scattered  among  the  ruins  of  the 
lake  dwellings,  it  will  sufiice  to  crown 
the  foregoing  list  by  mentioning  the  fact, 
that  in  several  instances  boats  or  canoes, 
like  the  modem  Swiss  einbuume,  have 
been  discovered,  or  even  raised  out  of 
their  sepulchres  of  peat  or  mud.  At 
Bobenhausen,  M.  Messikomer  disinterred 
"  a  remarkable  canoe  made  out  of  a  sin- 
gle trunk  (einbaum),  such  as  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  lakes  of  Zng  and  Lucerne, 
twelve  feet  long,  one  and  a  half  feet 
broad,  but  only  five  inches  in  depth." 
Dr.  Keller  figures  this  object  in  one  of 
his  plates.  Again,  at  Nidau,  it  is  stated, 
''  a  boat  lies  imbedded  in  the  mud  .  .  . 
made  of  one  thick  long  trunk  of  an  oak, 
merely  hollowed  out  either  by  fire  or  by 
hatchets  the  whole  length  of  the  whole." 
So  a  canoe,  we  are  told,  may  be  seen  at 
Merges,  half  buried  in  the  mud,  of  which 
M.  Forel  writes,  that  "  it  is  sharpened  to 
a  point  in  front,  and  apparently  is  formed 
of  a  single  piece  of  wood  hollowed  out 
like  the  pirogues  of  savages ;  it  is  hardly 
more  than  two  feet  wide."  It  may  be 
added,  that  fir  net-floats  and  other  imple- 
ments made  of  the  bark  of  trees  have 
been  met  with  in  different  localities. 

Clay,  under  various  conditions,  plays 
an  important  part  among  the  recovered 
monuments  of  the  lake  settlements.  At 
Wan  gen,  "perforated  balls  of  clay,  mix- 
ed with  charcoal,"  have  been  collected  by 
dozens.  Robenhausen  has  furnished  a 
multitude  of  similar  bodies,  black,  coni- 
cal, and  perforated.  In  many  other  set- 
tlements coarse  clay  balls,  sub-globular, 
or  conical,  have  been  discovered,  most  of 
them  pierced,  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
suspended  by  a  cord.  •  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  objects  seem  to  have  been 
loom-weights.  Some  of  them,  perhaps, 
served  as  sinking-stones  for  fishing-nets, 


or  simply  as  weights  useful  for  many 
purposes  either  in  the  indoor  or  outdoor 
life  of  the  people.  Almost  all  the  ata* 
tions  have  yielded  clay  spindle-whorls, 
like  those  found  in  ancient  graves.  At 
Meilen,  Wangen,  Nussdorf,  Unteruhldi-> 
gen,  everywhere,  the  spindle-whorls  pre- 
sent themselves,  sometimes  '<  plenty  as 
blackberries."  It  is  characteristiG  of  the 
western  lakes — those  of  Bienne,  Nea« 
chatel,  Geneva,  etc. — that  the  settle* 
ments  upon  them  agree  to  preserve  a 
number  of  clay-rings,  sometimes  of  large 
dimensions,  the  use  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  to  support  pipkins  on  the  fire, 
and  in  general,  to  serve  as  legs  to  vari- 
ous domestic  and  other  vessels,  which 
had  not  the  faculty  of  standing  alone. 
Little  stones  and  pieces  of  charcoal  are 
commonly  mixed  with  the  clay  of  which 
they  are  formed;  and  they  are  often 
imperfectly  burnt,  and  otherwise  bear 
marks  of  rude  and  careless  manufacture. 
^'They  vary  in  external  diameter  from 
three  and  a  half  t6  nine  and  a  half  inch- 
es ;  the  hole  in  the  middle  is  firom  seven 
lines  to  two  and  a  half  inches  wide ;  and 
the  thickness  of  the  ring  itself  varies 
from  one  inch  to  upwards  of  two  inches. 
.  .  .  Many  of  these  rings  appear  to 
have  become  friable  from  the  action  of 
violent  heat ;  but  it  is  not  always  certain 
whether  this  happened  on  the  hearth,  or 
when  the  settlement  was  burnt  down." 

Remains  of  pottery  are  a  universal  feat* 
ure  of  the  lake  relic-beds,  though,  un- 
fortunately, the  vessels  are  rarely  found 
entire.  The  manufacture  is  of  two  kinds 
—  one  rude  and  clumsy,  the  other 
wrought  with  more  nicety  and  care. 
The  clay  used  far  the  former  was  com- 
monly mixed  with  coarsely  powdered 
granite,  quartz,  or  gravel  of  some  kind. 
Gnuns  of  such  broken  stone  have  been 
met  with  in  the  vessels  as  large  as  a 
bean.  Washed  loam,  mixed  in  some 
cases  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal, 
was  the  material  of  the  finer  sort  M. 
Rochat  speaks  of  vessels  found  at  Con- 
cise in  the  neighborhood  of  Yverdon  as 
having  been  made  by  the  potter's  wheel. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  it  is  certain 
that  th6  wheel  was  not  used.  What  Dr. 
Keller  says  of  the  earthenware  from  Meil- 
en will  hold  with  iitUe  qualification  of  the 
bulk  of  the  settlements.  "  The  potter*8 
wheel  was  not  used  in  any  easCi  bat  all 
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the  vessels  were  made  by  the  hand  alone, 
aided  by  moalding  and  scraping  tools, 
and  for  this  reason  they  exhibit  a  good 
many  bulges  and  lamps,  and  the  sides 
are  of  aneqaal  thickness  ;  they  have  also 
been  ill  burnt,  and  in  an  open  fire,  so 
that  the  mass  did  not  harden  properly, 
and  does  not  ring  when  struck."  The 
vessels  seem  to  have  been  shaped  in  the 
huts  or  on  the  hut  platforms,  and  then 
to  have  been  burnt  on  shore.  As  to 
their  form — at  least  in  the  settlements 
which  seem  to  be  of  older  date — it  may 
be  said,  in  general,  that  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  cup -shaped,  with  a  strong 
affection  for  a  cylindrical  contour ;  that 
very  few  flat  vessels  appear  to  have  been 
manufactured;. and  that  urn-like  forms, 
"with  large  bulge  and  thin  sides," 
though  sometimes  met  with,  are  not  an 
ordinary  type  of  lake-dwelling  pottery. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  terms  to  designate 
all  the  kinds  of  clay  vessel  which  the  set- 
tlements have  furnished.  Spoons,  ladles, 
platters,  cups,  pots,  jars,  basins,  bowls, 
covers,  urn^  and  a  number  of  others  not 
so  easily  described — among  them  some 
with  holes  in  their  sides  or  bottoms, 
which  look  as  if  they  were  intended  for 
cheese  -  strainers — have  been  found  less 
or  more  equally  distributed  throughout 
the  lake  area.  The  size  of  some  of  the 
larger  "vessels  is  often  very  considerable. 
At  Meilen '  fragments  of  wide-mouthed 
jars  were  dag  up,  the  diameter  of  which 
in  the  bulge  ran  from  seven  to  thirteen 
inches,  with  a  capacity  of  from  two  to 
seven  qaarts.  So  at  Nidau  vessels  were 
found  "  of  extraordinary  size,  the  month 
being  three  feet  across."  Such  vessels 
were  probably  used  for  storing  com  and 
other  articles  of  food.  Many  of  the 
earthenware  vessels  obtained  from  the 
settlements  had  evidentlv  been  used  as 
pipkins  over  the  fire,  for  m  numerous  in- 
stances "  the  lower  part  of  the  outside  is 
blackened  with  soot  and  injured  by  the 
heat,  just  like  the  pipkins  used  in  our 
modem  hearths.  In  several  cases,"  as 
at  Meilen  and  elsewhere,  ^Uhe  inside 
was  covered  over  with  thick  firm  soot ; " 
this  soot  being  pretty  plainly  the  charred 
remains  of  food  of  some  kind,  probably 
porridge,  "  which  was  actually  in  those 
vessels  when  the  settlement  was  burnt" 
Describing  vessels  of  this  sort  from  Al- 


lensbach  on  the  TJnter  See,  M.  Dehoff 
reports : 

"  One  of  these  vessels,  which  had  a  thick 
coating  of  soot  in  the  inside,  was  filled  with 
a  gray  mass  like  ashes  mixed  with  pieces  of 
charcoal,  in  which  there  was  a  very  fHable 
great  bone  of  one  of  the  extremities  of  an 
animal.  A  second  vessel,  also  coated  inside 
with  soot,  contains  a  brownish  mass  of  earth, 
the  nature  of  wliich  is  now  under  considera- 
tion by  M,  Lelner,  of  Constance." — P.  94* 

And  Dr.  Keller,  referring  to  examples 
of  this  class  collectively,  says :  "  The 
thick  crust  on  the  inside  of  these  vessels 
was  caused,  as  I  am  perfectly  convinced, 
generally  by  the  burnt  remains  of  a  mass 
of  com-pottage,  which  adhered  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  when  the  settlement 
was  destroyed  by  fire."  As  though  it 
was  not  enough  for  the  nineteenth  Chris- 
tian century  to  handle  the  saucepans  of 
the  prehistoric  lake  dwellers,  but  it  must 
needs  peer  inside  them,  and  see  the 
boiled  bison  and  dumplings,  which  the 
poor  souls  were  cooking  for  dinner  that 
day  when  the  ruin  came ! 

Most  of  the  pottery  taken  from  the 
settlements  makes  some  pretence  to  or- 
namentation. Often  it  consists  of  noth- 
ing more  than  /'bosses  or  impressions 
made  with  "the  finger  or  a  little  stick." 
In  other  cases  groups  or  rows  of  dots, 
straight  lines  running  horizontally,  ver- 
tically, or  obliqTiely,  zigzag  lines,  scallop- 
work,  spirals,  eta,  either  alone  or  in 
combination,  redeem  the  vessels  irom 
absolute  plainness.  Instances  of  any- 
thing like  elaborate  design  occur  but 
rarely.  A  half-moon-like  arrangement 
of  the  dots  is  a  favorite  device.  Styles 
and  chisels  of  bone  appear  to  have  been 
used  for  ornamenting  the  pottery,  where 
bronze  was  not  in  use.  The  black  or 
red  color  which  marks  the  majority  of 
the  vessels  is  often  due  either  to  the  clay 
of  which  they  wore  formed,  or  to  the 
action  of  fire,  or  to  both  of  these  causes 
together.  Black  lead  or  graphite,  and 
ruddle  or  red^halk,  however,  were  also 
employed  to  paint  the  pottery ;  and  lumps 
of  these  substances  have  been  picked  out 
of  the  d6bris  of  the  settlements.  If  not 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  settlements, 
yet  later,  it  was  the  common  practice  of 
the  lake  dwellers  to  beautify  the  covers 
of  their  vessels,  or  even  the  vessels  them- 
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selves,  by  pressing  upon  them  strips  of 
tin,  disposed  in  an  ornamental  manner. 
Gortaillod,  Est^vayer,  La  Crasaz  near 
Estavayer,  Montellier,  and  other  stations, 
have  produced  eicamples  of  this  species 
of  decoration.  An  earthenware  dish, 
about  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  found 
at  Gortaillod,  and  figured  by  Dr.  Keller, 
is  a  perfect  mosaic  of  tin-foU  ornamenta- 
tion. Dr.  Keller's  description  of  it  is 
worth  transcribing: 

"  Perhaps  no  example  of  this  peculiar  and 
remarkable  manufacture  has  occurred  in  such 
beautiful  and  perfect  condition  as  the  specimen 
under  consideration.  'Jlie  omamentation  con- 
sists of  plates  of  tin  as  thin  as  paper,  which 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  black  ground 
of  the  vessel.  These  thin  plates  are  also  or- 
namented with  impressed  lines,  which,  after 
the  plates  were  fixed,  were  engraved  or  in- 
dented with  a  blunt  style.  By  means  of  this 
additional  work,  the  tin,  which  apparently 
was  simply  pressed  into  the  earthenware  while 
yet  soft,  was  made  to  adhere  more  closely  to 
the  clay.  The  omamentation  consists  of  a 
rosette  in  the  middle,  formed  of  quadrangles, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  a  pattern 
similar  to  that  called  the  meander,  so  com- 
monly found  in  the  earthenware  vessels  of  the 
bronze  period  from  the  Lakes  of  Neuch&tel 
and  Bienne,  and  also  from  Ebersberg.  A 
pattern  somewhat  similar  is  also  found  on  one 
vessel  from  Wangen,  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance. This  dish  was  made  by  the  hand 
alone  ;  the  material  is  a  dark  gray  clay,  black- 
ened by  graphite." — P.  149. 

Professor  de  Fellenberg  analyzed  the 
tin-foil  employed  in  ornamenting  a  very 
graceful  dish-cover  (if  dish-cover  it  be), 
found  at  Estavayer.  It  proved  to  be 
pure  tin  without  any  mixture  of  lead. 
At  this  same  station  a  small  bar  of  tin 
was  excavated,  i^Tought  "into  a  pris- 
matic form  by  the  hammer.  It  is  seven 
and  a  third  inches  long;  its  greatest 
thickness  is  one  fifth  of  an  inch,  and  it 
weighs  half  an  ounce.  The  color  of  the 
metal  and  its  ductility  show  that  it  con- 
sists of  pure  tin,  thus  confirming  the 
assay  made  by  M.  de  Fellenberg,  who 
did  not  find  in  it  a  trace  qither  of  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  or  iron." 

The  only  instance  in  which  the  earth- 
enware of  the  lake  dwellings  makes  any 
attempt  to  represent  animal  life  is  the 
case  of  a  rude  image  of  a  lizard  found  at 
Nidau.  But  for  the  four  stunted  pro- 
jections which  indicate  its  legs,  the  creat- 
ure might  as  well  be  a  young  goose  or  a 


duck.  For  correctness  of  imitation  it  is 
a  cousin-geiman  of  the  animals  psdnted 
over  the  doorways  of  the  hadjis*  houses 
in  Cairo  and  other  parts  of  Egypt 

A  curious  and  interesting  discovery 
has  been  recently  made  among  the  earth- 
enware relics  of  the  lake  dwellings.  Cer- 
tain spoon-like  objects,  formerly  supposed 
to  be  water-ladles,  have  turned  oat»  oa 
closer  inspection,  to  be  crucibles  for 
melting  copper.  Nearly  all  the  speci- 
mens have  handles,  and  "  all  have  at  the 
edge  a  kind  of  drossy  ooating,  colored 
like  a  deposit  of  copper,  and  in  some 
cases  like  the  variegatsd  copper  ore.  In 
three  cases  there  were  lumps  of  melted 
bronze,  and  in  one  instance  a  lump  of 
pure  unmelted  copper.  .  .  .  The  ma- 
terial of  the  crucibles  is  clay  mixed  with 
horse  dung,  a  combination  which  is  now 
used  for  moulds  in  which  brass  is  cast*' 

The  objects  in  pottery  which  have  most 
attracted  the  attention  and  tasked  the 
speculative  ingenuity  of  the  Swiss  anti- 
quaries are  the  so-called  moon  images. 
These  are  forms  resembling  the  orescent 
moon  with  uplifted  horns,  usoally  flat- 
tened on  the  sides,  and  of  no  great  thick- 
ness towards  the  upper  part,  but  fur- 
nished with  a  broad  circular  or  oval 
base  to  stand  on.  Hitherto  they  have 
not  occurred  in  what  are  thought  to  be 
the  oldest  settlements;  but  a  consider- 
able number  of  them  has  been  found  in 
various  places,  chiefly  on  the  Lake  of 
Bienne.  *' About  two  dozen,  made  of 
clay  with  quartz  grains,  were  discovered 

by  Colonel  Schwab  at  Nidau 

They  do  not  difler  much  in  size,  the 
space  between  the  points  of  the.  horns 
measuring  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  and 
from  the  base  to  the  point  about  six  or 
eight  inches."  Usually  they  are  orna- 
mented either  with  rows  of  dots,  or  with 
diagonal,  zigzag,  or  serpentine  lines,  after 
the  general  style  of  the  lake-dwellings' 
pottery.  One  found  at  Cortidllod  is  dec- 
orated with  a  mat  pattern.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  the  images  are  perforated  near 
the  tips  of  the  horns,  the  horns  them- 
selves being  sometimes  pointed,  some- 
times blunt  or  cut  off  sharply  so  a^  to 
end  in  a  level  surface.  In  some  examples 
the  moon  figures  are  made  of  red  sand- 
stone, not  of- earthenware;  and  bronzes 
have  been  met  with  which  suggest  the 
horned  moon  as  the  object  they  meant 
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to  figure.  If  the  thinness  of  these  moon 
images  at  top  did  not  create  a  doubt,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  forsake  Dr.  Keller 
and  his  brethren  altogether,  and  to  ex- 
plain them  as  head-rests  or  pillows,  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  many  Polynesian 
tribes  —  the  Fijians,  for  example  —  are 
accustomed  to  use  in  our  day.  If  they 
were  sacred  symbols,  as  the  dominant 
opinion  of  the,  antiquaries  makes  them, 
the  fact  is  one  of  great  interest  for  its 
bearing  upon  the  character  and  origin  of 
the  people  who  employed  them,  as  well 
as  for  the  general  religious  history  of 
mankind. 

If  it  be  not  too  abrupt  a  descent  from 
the  moon  to  cup-mending,  let  us  add  that 
asphalt  and  ashes  were  employed  by  the 
pile  builders  for  repairing  their  broken 
pottery.  "Two  fragments  of  a  broken 
vessel,"  found  at  Moosseedorf,  Dr.  Keller 
states,  **  were  joined  together  by  means 
of  asphalt  and  ashes  run  through  holes 
drilled  on  each  side  of  the  fracture." 
The  use  of  asphalt  for  cementing  *'  stone 
celts  and  flint  arrow-heads  into  their 
handles  and  shafts,  and  also  for  the  actual 
handles  of  pointed  tools,"  has  been  al- 
ready named.  Small  vessels,  likewise, 
were  sometimes  formed  of  asphalt.  A 
drinking-cup  made  of  this  material  was 
met  with  at  Robenhausen.  Lumps  of 
asphalt  have  been  discovered  here  and 
there  among  the  lake  dwellings. 

Very  numerous  objects  in  bronze  have 
been  found  in  the  settlements ;  but  they 
are  not  universal  like  the  pottery,  or  im- 
plements of  stone;  and  where  they  do 
occur,  they  are  often  quite  a  minority  as 
compared  with  objects  of  the  kind  just 
mentioned.  At  St.  Aubin,  for  instance, 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  while  implements 
of  stone,  bone,  and  horn,  and  fragments 
of  earthenware  vessels  are  abundant,  not 
a  vestige  of  bronze  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered. Meilen,  hitherto,  has  only  yielded 
a  plain  thin  armilla  and  a  solitary  celt  of 
bronze.  So  far  as  we  know,  not  an  ar- 
ticle of  bronze  has  ever  been  dug  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Moosseedorf)  of  Robenhau- 
sen, with  its  three  relic-beds,  one  over 
the  other,  of  Wan  gen,  of  Niederwyl  and 
Wauwyl,  of  Nussdorf,  or  of  Zug,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  lake  dwellers  were  early  acquainted 
with  both  copper  and  bronze,  for  *' traces 
of  the  working  of  these  materials  have 


been  met  with  in  the  lower  beds  of  the 
stone- age  settlements,  before  the  appear- 
ance of  nephrite."  Yet  in  very  many  of 
th^  settlements  bronze  takes  its  place  on 
a  level  with  the  materials  of  a  simpler 
and  more  primitive  civilization;  while 
again,  such  a  case  as  that  of  Merges,  on 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  almost  unique,, 
where  bronze  is  lord  paramount,  and 
^*  stone  and  bone  implements  are  just  as 
rare  as  bronze  objects  are  in  many  of  the 
dwellings  of  North  and  East  Switzer- 
land." Settlements  in  which  bronze  ia 
plentiful  lie  usually  in  deeper  water,  and 
further  from  shore,  than  those  in  which 
it  is  seldom  or  never  niet  with.  The  lakes 
of  Geneva  and  Neuch^tel,  in  particular, 
supply  examples  of  this  distinction. 

The  bronzes  from  the  lake  dwellings, 
as  to  their  character,  form,  and  decora- 
tion, resemble  those  commonly  found  in 
ancient  graves  and  barrows.  Objects  of 
personal  use  and  adornment;  tools  of 
various  descriptions ;  household  vessels ; 
fishing  and  farming  implements  ;  and 
weapons  of  war — all  have  their  represen- 
tatives ;  and  on  all,  as  Dr.  Keller  states, 
'Hhe  ornamentation  called  Celtic  was 
lavishly  applied."  When  we  have  enu- 
merated pins,  needles,  buttons,  bosses, 
clasps,  buckles,  ear  rings,  bracelets,  arm- 
lets, celts,  hammers,  chisels,  awls,  knives, 
screws,  basins,  fish-hooks,  sickles,  dag« 
gers,  swords,  arrow-heads,  spear-points 
— ^to  say  nothing  of  dubious  surgical  in- 
struments, snaffle-bits,  drills,  and  moon- 
figures — we  are  by  no  means  at  the  end 
of  the  list  of  bronze  objects  described 
or  drawn  on  the  pages  of  M.  Troy  on  and 
Dr.  Keller.  The  taste  displayed  by  the 
the  lake-dwelling  ladies  in  their  hair-pins  . 
is  only  equalled  by  the  skill  of  the  gentle- 
men who  executed  them.  Some  of  the 
pins  might  in  modern  England  be  con- 
sidered a  trifle  too  large.  One  nearly 
nine  inches  long,  and  with  a  hollow, 
globular  head^  about  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter in  diameter,  has  been  found  at  Esta- 
vayer.  It  weighs  two  and  a  half  ounces 
troy,  the  head  alone  weighing  two  ounces. 
It  is  handsome,  notwithstanding.  In- 
deed, the  pins  and  needles  generally  com-  . 
mend  themselves  by  the  grace,  if  not  by 
the  delicacy,  of  their  shape  and  orna- 
mentation. The  heads  of  the  pins  are 
sometimes  hollow,  sometimes  solid.  A 
modern  coat  might  have  supplied  the 
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thin-disked  button,  with  its  well-soldered 
shank,  dug  up  at  Concise.  Besides  the 
ear-rings  named  above,  a  great  variety  of 
other  rings — some  solid,  some  hollow; 
some  made  out  of  thick  wire,  some  form- 
ed by  casting — have  been  discovered. 
The  external  decorations  of  some  of  the 
armlets  are  very  rich.  The  fish-hooks 
found  at  Nidau  are  '*  of  various  forms 
and  sizes  ;  some  with  and  some  without 
barbs,  and  with  the  shanks  either  bent 
round  or  notched.  The  section  of  the 
wire  is,  in  most  cases,  quadrangular ;  not 
a  single  one  has  it  perfectly  round  and 
uniform.  These  hooks  are  exactly  like 
those  found  in  the  Celtic  settlements  of 
Hallstadt,  in  Upper  Austria."  The  set- 
tlement of  Estavayer  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  knives. 
"  They  indicate,  in  fact,"  says  Dr.  Keller, 
<^  such  an  amount  of  luxury  in  this  class 
of  impleml^nts  as  can  be  found  nowhere 
else  in  Switzerland ;  thus  alinost  certain- 
ly showing  that  they  were  industrial 
products  which  belonged  rather  to  the 
end  than  to  the  beginning  of  the  bronze 
age ;  for  knives  with  a  longitudinal  cut- 
ting edge,  like  those  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  appear  only  gradually  to  have 
replaced  the  hatchet-kmves  or  celts,  with 
a  transverse  edgej  which  were,  in  fact, 
simply  the  reproduction  in  bronze  of  the 
instruments  so  commonly  in  use  in  the 
stone  age."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
many  of  these  Estavayer  knives  bear  in- 
dubitable marks  of  having  been  long  and 
earnestly  used.  Among  the  arrow-heads, 
one  found  at  Estavayer  has  challenged 
discussion.  There  is  what  appears  like  a 
crack  or  flaw  in  the  side  of  it ;  and,  as 
this  is  "in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  regular 
crescent,  many  persons  have  thought 
that,  instead  of  a  flaw,  it  was  an  inten- 
tional groove  or  gash  for  the  insertion  of 
poison."  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
bronze  objects  met  with  in  the  lake  dwell- 
ings is  a  wheel  from  Cortaillod.  Dr.  Kel- 
ler describes  this  object  at  length,  and 
figures  it  in  his  plates.  "  It  probably  be- 
longed to  a  war-chariot  (essedum) ;  and, 
as  far  as  mechanical  skill  is  concerned,  is 
a  specimen. of  very  excellent  hollow  cast- 
ing  The  whole  wheel  bad  been 

cast  in  one  piece;  but,  unfortunately, 
when  the  settlement  was  burned  it  was 
partially  melted  by  the  heat"  Compar- 
ing thiis  bronze  with  ^^the   numerous 


works  of  Etruscan  art  found  in  Switzer- 
and — for  example,  the  vase  of  Grachwyl, 
the  speculum  of  Avenches,  the  numerous 
bronze  statuettes,"  etc. — ^Dr.  Keller  in- 
clines to  regard  this  wheel  "  as  the  prod- 
uct of  an  Etruscan  workshop."    Switzer- 
land, however,  was  not  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries  during  the  lake-dwell- 
ings' era  for  its  bronze  founding.  At  Con- 
cise, for  instance,  ^'  the  skulls  or  refuse  of 
bronze  casting  and  the  scoria  of  cop- 
per" have  been  met  with.     Fragments 
of  moulds  for  casting  small  brass  rings 
have  been  found  at  Montellier.     DesorUn 
ing  an  object  from  Nidau,  Dr.  Keller  says 
it  "  was  at  first  considered  as  a  kind  of 
hammer ;  but  it  is  now  thought  probable 
that  it  may  be  one  of  the  anvils  on  which 
the  swords,    sickles,  and  knives  were 
sharpened  by  beating.     It  has  six  sides 
and  a  cavity  in  the  centre."    The  most 
interesting  object   connected  with    the 
bronze  casting  of  prehistoric  Switzer- 
land belongs  to  the  settlement  of  Merges. 
It  is  a  mould  for  bronze  celts,  the  mate- 
rial of  which  is  also  bronze.     It  weighs 
four  pounds,  and  is  seven  and  a  half 
inches  long.     M.  Forel  writes  of  this 
mould:  "  I  found  the  first  half  on  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  1855,  and  I  despaired  of 
finding  the  remainder,  till,  after  an  inter- 
val of  four  years,  my  son  was  fortunate 
enough  to  dredge  it  up,  October  18th, 
1859.     The  two  halves  agree,   and  fit 
exactly  to  one  another."      Dr.  Keller 
gives  M.  Forel's  detailed  description  of 
the  mould,  together  with  his  valnaUe 
observations  on  its  archaeological  charac- 
ters and  relations.     A  note  of  Dr.  Kel- 
ler's, referring  to  this  same  subject,  is 
worthy  of  attention: 

"  In  the  year  1822  the  owner  of  the  manu- 
factory at  Wiilflingen,  near  Winterthur,  when 
digging  deep  in  the  ground  to  make  a  reser- 
Toir,  found  a  space  inclosed  with  sandstone 
filled  with  remains  of  fiiel,  and  which  proved 
to  have  been  a  bronze  foundery.  The  walls 
had  been  burnt  as  in  a  furnace.  Within  it 
and  near  to  it  was  found  a  quantity  of  bronze, 
by  one  account  ten  to  twelve,  and  by  another 
thirty  cwts.  in  weight,  partly  in  lumps  and 
partly  made  into  slabs,  hatchets,  swords^  dag- 
gers, and  pins."— P.  307. 

All  these  facts  go  to  show  that  prehis- 
toric Switzerland  was  able  to  oast,  and, 
in  many  cases,  did  cast,  its  own  imple- 
ments and  vessels  of  bronze. 

[to  n  oonTiiiiJBit] 
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THE  LAST  RECORDS   OF  CHARLES 

LAMB. 

Few  men  are  fortunate  in  their  biog- 
raphers. A  biography,  which  would 
seem  an  easy  matter,  is  really  amone  the 
most  difficult  feats  of  authorship,  ^r  it 
demands  all  the  usual  requirements  of  a 
writer,  and,  in  addition,  judgment  of  a 
very  high  order.  It  is  necessaiy,  if  the 
work  is  to  be  what  it  should  be  —  the 
true  life-history  of  a  man— that  he  who 
takes  it  in  hand  should  have  been  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Departed,  and  should 
have  loved  him,  and  been  loved  in  re- 
turn. How  hard,  then,  to  write  without 
bias,  without  partisanship  (if  the  subject 
of  the  memoir  has  been  attacked  in 
his  lifetime),  without  extenuation  of  his 
shortcomings,  and  without  putting  down 
aught  in  malice  against  his  opponents! 
When  a  man  is  dead,  even  if  he  be  our 
enemy,  we  are  slow  to  speak  of  his  faults ; 
how  much  more  difficult  is  the  task  when 
he  has  been  near  and  dear  to  us !  Yet, 
if  we  leave  out  his  fisiults,  we  do  not  paint 
the  man,  but  a  monster,  in  whom,  very 
naturally,  the  world  refuses  to  believe. 
I  suppose  one  of  the  best  biographies  we 
possess,  not  written  by  a  personal  friend 
of  the  man  described,  is  Forster's  Life 
of  Goldsmith;  but  even  in  that  how  we 
miss  the  one  thing  needful  which  no  in- 
telligence can  supply.  How  much  better 
is  Bos  well's  Life  of  Johnson-^  though 
written  by  a  far  less  able  man ;  because 
he  knew  the  man  he  writes  of — not  as 
the  historian  knows  the  character  of 
Julius  CaBsar  or  William  I.,  but  as  Jones 
knows  Smith.  True,  Jones  in  this  case 
was  Smith's  toady,  but  the  excellence  of 
his  description  is  only  the  more  remark- 
able on  that  account  How  faultless 
would  the  work  have  been  had  he  been 
capable  of  being  his  friend.  The  same 
objection,  although  certainly  in  a  far  less 
degree,  lies  against  Lockhart's  Life  of 
Scott.  We  have  not  only  the  biographer, 
but  the  Worshipper  and  the  Partisan. 

With  such  examples  before  our  eyes, 
we  may  well  say  that  few  men  are  for- 
tunate in  their  literary  legatees,  even 
when  they  are  of  their  own  choice  and 
appointment  How  far  fewer,  then,  when 
their  lives  have  been  written  by  persons 
to  whom  no  such  task  has  been  delegated, 
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but  who  have  undertaken  it  of  their  own 
will,  often  for  pecuniary  profit,  or  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  reflectea  fame.  Some 
men  of  eminence,  shrinking  from  this 
"new  terror  added  to  death" — a  bad 
biographer  —  write  their  own  story  bo- 
forehand  up  to  the  very  last,  just  as 
others  compose  their  epitaph,  and  leave 
nothing  but  the  date  of  their  demise  to 
be  added  thereto ;  and  they  show  their 
wisdom  in  so  doing. 

Unusual,  however,  as  it  is  for  a  dead 
man  to  have  a  good  biographer,  there  is 
one  Departed  Great  One  who  has  been  so 
exceedingly  fortunate  as  to  have  had  two* 
Charles  Lamb  was  introduced  to  us  by 
Talfourd  in  such  a  manner  that  we  all 
seem  to  know  him  through  that  common 
friend ;  and  now,  behold !  here  is  Barry* 
Cornwall  leading  his  sacred  shade  by  thd 
hand  once  more,  and  performing  a  simi- 
lar ceremony  with  the  utmost  success. 
The  two  presentments  are,  of  course,  the 
same,  but  the  second  one  is  by  no  means 
superfluous ;  it  is  the  corrobomtion,  but 
also  the  complement  of  the  other.  The 
reason  of  this  satisfactory  result  lies  not 
in  the  fact  that  both  biographers  aro  men 
of  genius  and  sensibility,  but  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  subject  of  their  memoirs. 
While  Lamb's  virtues  were  great  and 
undeniable,  his  failings  were  not  only  of 
that  sort  which  it  is  not  painful  to  have 
to  confess  to,  but  which  absolutely  en- 
dear to  us  their  possessor.  He  had  a 
pity  for  the  scoundrels  of  the  earth  far 
beyond  charity;  and,  indeed,  he  rather 
sympathized  with  them.  He  liked  his 
gl(iss,  ^^and  even  glasses."  He  was  a 
thorough  and  irredeemable  Cockney,  and 
was  always  uncomfortable  when  out  of 
town.  Exquisitely  alive  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  country  life  in  poetry — Keats* 
Ode  to  the  Nightingale  was  one  of  his 
chief  favorites — he  did  not  at  all  care  for 
the  beauties  of  nature.  But  then,  with 
what  humorous  frankness  he  acknowl- 
edges this!  He  goes  to  see  Coleridge 
at  the  Lakes,  and  ^though  at  first  si^t 
the  mountains  impress  him — "Glorious 
creatures,  Skiddaw,  etc.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  ye  lay  about  that  ni^ht  like 
an  entrenchment  gone  to  bed  Tor  the 
night" — he  resented  the  feeling,  trans- 
itory as  it  was,  as  one  would'  resent  an 
imposition.  He  thought  of  the  Ham 
and  Beef  shc^  in  St  Martin's  lane,  in 
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order  to  bring  his  mind  to  due  propriety. 
Mountains  were  very  well  "  to  look  at," 
but  •*  the  houses  in  streets  were  the 
places  to  live  in."  He  loved  "the  sweet 
security  of  the  streets,"  he  says,  "and 
would  set  up  his  tabernacle  there." 
Lamb's  tastes  were  much  restricted,  too, 
even  in  literature.  He  liked  old  books 
because  they  were  old ;  and  on  that  ac- 
count sometimes  eulogized  works  that 
are  very  stupid.  He  Bked  coteries  and 
cliques  (not  political  ones,  however),  and 
now  and  then  set  up  an  idol  (but  never 
a  golden  calf)  scarcely  worthy  of  wor- 
ship. Who  of  us,  when  we  are  dead, 
shall  leave  so  little  to  be  said  to  our  dis- 
credit as  this  man,  the  first,  or  among 
the  first  of  English  humorists,  and  ex- 
posed to  all  the  temptations  of  popular- 
ity ?  The  category  of  his  shortcomings 
ends  here.  Stay,  we  forget ;  he  lacked 
something  yet.  "  It  is  reported  of  some 
person,"  writes  his  present  biographer, 
"that  he  had  not  merit  enough  to  create 
a  foe.  In  Lamb's  case,  I  suppose,  he 
did  not  possess  that  peculiar  merit,  for 
he  lived  and  died  without  an  enemy." 

The  history  of  Charles  Lamb  is  a 
wholly  uneventful  one,  with  one  terrible 
exception — the  death  of  his  mother  by 
the  hand  of  his  beloved  sister,  Mary, 
during  a  paroxysm  of  madness:  From 
that  awful  moment,  the  innocent  mur- 
deress, suffering  unimaginable  pangs  of 
remorse  in  her  intervals  of  sanity,  became 
his  constant  cai*e.  To  this  tender  pur- 
pose he  directed  his  whole  life.  "  We 
read  of  men  giving  up  all  their  days  to  a 
single  object — to  religion,  to  vengeance, 
to  some  overpowering  selfish  wish ;  of 
daring  acts  done  to  avert  death  or  dis- 
grace,  or  some  oppressing  misfortune. 
We  read  mythical  tales  of  friendship; 
but  we  do  not  recollect  any  instance  in 
which  a  great  object  has  been  so  unre- 
mittingly carried  out  throughout  a  whole 
life,  in  defiance  of  a  thousand  difficulties, 
and  of  numberless  temptations,  straining 
the  good  resolution  to  its  utmost,  except 
in  the  case  of  our  poor  clerk  of  the  India 
House."  There  was  an  hereditary  taint 
of  madness  in  Lamb's  family,  and  he 
himself  was  in  confinement  for  a  few 
weeks.  The  danger  in  hb  own  case 
never  occurred;  but  again,  and  again, 
and  again  it  was  necessary  to  place  his 
sister  under  restraint.      Whenever  the 


approach  of  one  of  her  fits  of  insanity 
was  announced,  by  some  irritability  or 
change  of  manner,  he  would  take  her 
under  his  arm  to  Hoxton  Asylum.  "  It 
was  very  afflicting  to  encounter  the 
young  brother  and  sister  walking  to* 
gether  (weeping  together)  on  this  painful 
errand ;  Maiy  herself,  although  saa,  very 
conscious  of  the  necessity  for  temporary 
separation  from  her  only  friend.  They 
used  to  carry  a  strait -jacket  between 
them."  The  other  side  of  this  melancholy 
picture  was  Charles  Lamb,  "the  frolio 
and  the  gentle,"  as  Wordsworth  calls 
him,  the  bright  jester,  the  humorist  who 
has  touched  us  idl  with  tears  of  laughter. 
Surely  we  may  say  of  this  man : 

His  worst  [i.  e.,  his  saddest]  he  kept,  his  best 
[i.  e.,  his  brightest]  he  gave. 

Lamb's  love  for  literature  was  of  very 
early  growth,  and  was  greatly  fostered 
by  association  with  Coleridge,  his  fellow- 
student  at  Christ's  Hospital.  But  at 
first  his  studies  were  almost  entirely  oon« 
fined  to  serious  subjects.  Even  poetry 
had  less  attractions  than  religiouB  wemea 
— the  history  of  Quakers ;  the  biography 
of  Wesley,  and  the  controversial  woru 
of  Priestley.  His  first  writings  were  re- 
ligious verse,  or  secular  criticism;  or 
grave  dramas,  the  o£&pring  of  his  passion 
K>r  the  ancient  dramatists.  His  peooliar 
humor  caught  its  color  from  the  scenes 
among  which  his  lot  was  cast.  "  Bom 
in  the  Temple,  educated  in  Christ's  Hocp> 
pital,  and  passed  onwards  to  the  South 
Sea  House,  his  first  visions  were  neces- 
sarily of  antiquity.  The  grave  old  build- 
ings, tenanted  by  lawyers  and  their  clerks, 
were  replaced  by  ^the  old  and  awful 
cloisters '  of  the  school  of  Edward ;  and 
these,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  the  palace  of 
the  famous  Bubble,  now  desolate,  with 
its  unpeopled  Committee-rooms,  its  pict- 
ures of  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  tune, 
^  its  dusty  maps  of  Mexico,  dim  as 
dreams,  and  soundings  of  the  Bay  of 
Panama.'  "  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  bcSieve 
what  Barry  Cornwall  tells  of  Lamb's 
jests,  that  they  were  not — as  in  the  case 
of  other  humorists  —  the  outflowing  of 
animal  spirits  (for  he  was  seldom  in  nigh 
spirits),  but  rather  "  exercises  of  the 
mind."  He  brought  the  wisdom  of  oM 
times  and  old  writers  to  bear  upon  the 
taste  and  intellect  of  bis  day.     out  he 
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would  not  stand  being  bored,  or  seeing 
others  bored,  by  dry  and  lengthy  talk ; 
and  when  folks  grew  too  foggy  and  meta- 
physical, he  broke  in  with  some  light 
jest,  "  not  quite  irrelevant"  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  and  rescued  the  company. 
Long  talkers,  he  says,  *' hated  him," 
which  is  surely  very  much  to  his  credit 

Above  all,  he  never  fell  into  the  error, 
60  common  with  men  of  genius  of  all 
times,  of  seeking,  or  allowing  himself  to 
be  dragged  into,  what  is  called  (by  a 
curious  misnomer)  "  good'  society."  He 
did  not  love  a  lord.  Probably  he  never 
spoke  with  a  person  of  title  throughout 
his  life,  or  wished  to  speak  with  such.  The 
companionship  of  tried  friends  satisfied 
him.  Intelligence  and  wit,  and  (above  all) 
kindness  of  heart,  were  the  properties  he 
required  in  his  intimates  ;  he  did  not  sit  at 
rich  "men's  tables,  or  desire  their  dainties. 
He  liked  tripe  and  good-fellowship.  The 
opinion  of  the  world  was  nothing  to 
him  ;  and  when  it  attacked  his  friends, 
he  stuck  to  them  closer  than  a  brother. 
William  Hazlitt — to  whose  great  talents 
proper  justice  is  for  the  first  time  paid  in 
this  honest  volume — was  in  his  4?y  t^® 
best-abused  man  in  Great  Britain  ;  it  was 
dangerous  to  be  his  companion,  so  many 
stones  were  always  flying  about  his  ears. 
But  when  Hazlitt  was  reviled  by  Southey 
(also  a  friend  of  his  own).  Lamb  came 
out  of  his  comer,  and  did  battle,  in  print, 
for  the  calumniated  man,  in  noble  words. 
*'  So  far  from  being  ashamed  of  the  in- 
timacy," he  says,  "  it  is  my  boast  that  I 
was  able,  for  so  many  years,  to  have  pre- 
served it  entire ;  and  I  think  I  shall  go 
to  my  grave  without  finding,  or  expect- 
ing to  find,  such  another  companion." 
And  yet,  Lamb  had  many  friends ;  a  glori- 
ous company  of  wits  and  genial  men  of 
letters  met  around  his  frugal  board.  He 
did  not  give  dinner-parties.  But  every 
Wednesday  evening  there  was  open- 
house  and  supper,  nor  without  the  bless- 
ed plant  tobacco,  under  whose  influence 
Conversation  most  doth  flourish. 

In  those  two  far  from  luxurious  par- 
lors—  very  literally,  talking-rooms — of 
his,  only  decorated  by  half-a-dozen  en- 
gravings in  blank  frames — four  of  them 
from  his  favorite  Hogarth — and  where 
neither  flower  nor  image  nor  musical  in- 
strument were  ever  seen,  but  in  their 


place  a  fine  litter  of  ancient  books,  met 
once  a  week  a  considerable  number  of 
persons,  "  not  of  fashion,  nor '  of  any 
political  importance,"  but  every  one  of 
whom  was  noteworthy.  Their  opinions 
were  often  very  opposite,  but  their 
common  relation  to  Lamb  kept  them  all 
together,  and  forbade  them  under  that 
charitable  roof  to  indulge  in  any  acrimo- 
nious controversies.  There  was  a  whist- 
table,  at  which  Lamb  himself  was  gen- 
erally to  be  found,  but  it  was  not  <*  silent 
whist"  by  any  means.  Some  of  his 
most  pungent  observations  [notably  :  "It 
dirt  was  trumps,  Martin,  what  a  hand 
you  would  hold !  "]  were  delivered  over 
that  board,  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Sarah  Battle.  Around  it  assembled, 
more  or  less  often,  Coleridge,  Manning, 
Hazlitt,  Haydon,  Wordsworth,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Sheridan  Knowles,  Talfourd,  God- 
win, Payne  Collier,  and  Mr.  Procter  him- 
self, better  known  as  BaiTy  Cornwall 
Could  any  drawing-room  or  dining-room 
in  Mayfair  show  half  so  eminent  a  compa- 
ny as  this,  which  ate  their  cold  meat  and 
drank  their  porter  over  that  brasier*s  shop 
in  Russell  -  street.  Bow -street!  Lamb 
himself  was  in  evening  attire,  as  far  as 
black  clothes  was  concerned,  but  those 
he  always  wore,  making  Uie  raveu*g 
apology  (in  the  fable)  for  that  circum- 
stance— namely,  that  **  he  had  no  other ;" 
but  it  is  probable  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
company,  "  the  restriction,  with  respect 
to  evening  costume,"  was  (as  the  sen- 
sible opera  managers  now  begin  to  ex- 
press it)  "  altogether  suspended."  There 
was  no  **  Mayfair  clothes-horse  "  there. 
No  one  out-topped  the  others.  No  one 
— not  even  Coleridge — was  permitted  to 
out-talk  the  rest  "  I  never,"  says  our 
author,  "  in  all  my  life  heard  so  much 
unpretending  good-sense  as  at  these  social 
parties.  Often  a  piece  of  sparkling  hu^ 
mor  was  shot  out  that  illuminated  the 
whole  evening.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
flight  of  high  and  earnest  talk,  that  took 
one  half-way  towards  the  stars." 

Not  only  was  Lamb  entirely  exempt 
from  ^^snobbism,"  but  he  had  no  admira- 
tion for  mere  cleverness,  which  is  a 
weakness  now  almost  as  common.  To 
be  able  to  say  a  '^  savage  thmg"  wan 
.quite  the  reverse  of  a  passport  to  his  bo 
ciety. 
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**  His  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  bright. 
Ne'er  carried  a  heart's-stain  away  on  its 
blade." 

So  genial  was  his  disposition,  that  it  al- 
most disqualified  him  for  that  lower  office 
of  the  critic,  fault-fioding,  although  for 
the  higher,  that  of  discovering  beauties, 
few  men  could  touch  him.  His  charity 
extended  to  all  thin^.  He  was  never 
heard  to  utter  a  spiteral  word.  He  was 
ready  to  defend  man  or  beast  when  un^ 
justly  attacked.  "I  remember,"  says 
Mr.  Procter,  "at  one  of  the  monthly 
^ondon)  Magazine  dinners,  when  John 
Wilkes  was  too  roughly  handled.  Lamb 
told  the  story  (not  generally  known)  of 
his  replying,  when  me  black-birds  were 
reported  to  have  stolen  all  his  cherries : 
*  Poor  birds,  they  are  welcome.* "  He 
could  not  endure  backbiters  and  cynics. 
It  was  not  so  necessary  to  win  his  friend- 
ship to  be  dever  as  to  be  kind.  Gk>od- 
heartedness  once  proven,  a  man  might 
hold  any  opinions  he  pleased,  and  ex- 
press them,  without  costing  him  Lamb*s 
friendship.  Every  one  valued  that  who 
came  near  him ;  and  indeed  his  personal 
influence  seems  to  have  fallen  little  short 
of  that  of  Coleridga  Mr.  Procter  seems 
to  doubt  whether  it  fell  short  at  all,  and, 
indeed,  exhibits  some  jealousy  at  the  su- 
perior reputation  which  the  author  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner  enjoys  when  com- 

Sxed  to  JElia,  Not  so  Lamb  himself, 
e  always  considered  Coleridge  to  be  the 
greatest  man  he  knew,  as  well  as  his 
nearest  friend.  He  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  his  death,  and  was  heard  un- 
consciously repeating  to  himself  months 
after  its  occurrence  :  "  Coleridge  is 
dead,  Coleridge  is  dead!"  One  of  the 
most  marvellous  evidences  of  Coleridge's 
powers  on  record  is  that  they  evoked  a 
joke  from  Wordsworth.  The  latter  was 
stating  that  he  had  suffered  his  philoso- 
phic friend  to  expatiate  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  lungs  at  breakfast  upon  a  certain 
morning. 

"  How  could  you  permit  him  to  weary 
himself  thusi"  said  Rogers.  "Why, 
we  were  to  meet  him  at  dinner  this  even- 
ing." 

"Yes,  yes,"  chuckled  the  bard  of  Ry- 
dal,  "  I  knew  that  very  well ;  but  I  like 
to  take  the  etin^  out  of  him  before- 
hand." 

Lamb  reverenced  all  things  really  de- 


serving of  veneration ;  but  his  worship  of 
antiquity  was  almost  idolatrous.  After 
reading  something  out  of  Chapman  or 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  Holy  Dying  or  the 
Urn  Burial,  he  would,  in  his  unaffected 
gratitude  and  devotion,  absolutely  kiss 
the  volume ;  and  in  return,  ancient  books 
no  doubt  imparted  a  fine  flavor  to  his 
mind.  "  He  has,  indeed,"  as  Mr.- Proc- 
ter graphically  says,  ''  extracted  the 
beauty  and  innermost  value  of  antiqmty 
whenever  he  has  pressed  it  into  his  ser- 
vice." Our  author  also  well  deflnes  the 
characters  (and  the  differences  of  char- 
acter) of  that  triumvirate  of  friends^ 
Charles  Lamb,  William  Hazlitt,  and 
Leigh  Hunt— of  the  two  last  of  whom 
the  world  at  large  knows  far  too  little. 

"  Only  one  of  them  (Hunt)  cared  much 
for  praise.  Hazlitt's  sole  ambition  was 
to  sell  his  essays,  which  he  rated  scat cely 
beyond  their  marketable  value;  and 
Lamb  saw  enough  of  the  manner  in 
which  prabe  and  censure  were  at  that 
time  distributed,  to  place  any  high  value 
on  immediate  success.  Of  posterity, 
neither  of  them  thought  Leigh  Hunt, 
from  temperament,  was  more  alive  to 
pleasant  influences  (sunshine,  freedom  for 
work,  rural  walks,  complimentary  words) 
than  the  others. 

"Hunt  was  somewhat  indifferent  to 
persons  as  well  as  to  things,  except  in  the 
cases  of  Shelley  and  Keats,  and  his  own 
family ;  yet  he  liked  poetry  and  poetical 
subjects.  Haditt  (wno  was  ordinarily 
very  shy)  was  the  best  talker  of  the  three. 
Lamb  said  the  most  pithy  and  brilliant 
things.  Hunt  displayed  the  most  in^e* 
nuity.  All  three  sympathized  often  with 
the  same  persons  or  the  same  books ; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  cemented  the  in- 
timacy that  existed  between  them  for  so 
many  years.  Moreover,  each  of  them 
understood  the  others,  and  placed  just 
value  on  their  objections,  when  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  (not  unfr^uent)  arose 
between  them.  WiUiout  being  debaters, 
they  were  accomplished  talkers.  They 
did  not  argue  for  the  sake  of  conquest, 
but  to  strip  off  tfie  mists  and  perplexities 
which  sometimes  obscure  truth.  These 
men — who  lived  lon^ago — ^had  a  great 

le  of  my  regard.  They  were  all  slan- 
ae  i  r  oj  men  who  knew  little  of 
ti  thing  of  their  good  quali- 

men  who  saw  them  only 
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through  the  mist  of  political  or  religious 
animositj.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  for 
this  reason  that  they  came  nearer  to  my 
heart" 

Neither  Hant  nor  Hazlitt,  althoogh 
both  good  talkers,  were  sayers  of  ^^  good 
things."  In  this  department  of  conversa- 
tion.  Lamb  was  preeminent  among  his 
friends,  and  perhaps  never  had  a  superior 
except  in  Douglas  Jerrold  or  Sydney 
Smith,  who,  besides,  were  wits  of  a 
different  class. 

Not  being  a  family  man,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  take  that  interest  in  in&nts 
which  so  many  think  it  necessary  to  af- 
fect 

Mrs.  K ,  after  expressing  her  love 

for  very  young  children,  added  tender- 
ly :  '^  And  how  do  you  like  babies,  Mr. 
Lamb  ?  " 

His  stuttering  but  precipitate  answer 
was:  " Boi-boi-boiled,  ma'am." 

Hood  tempting  Lamb  to  dine  with 
him,  said  :  "We  have  a  hare." 

"And  many  fuf- fnf- friends t"  in- 
quired Lamb. 

"  Mr.  R.  C.  Robinson,  just  called  to 
the  bar,  tells  him,  exultingly,  that  he  is 
retained  in  a  cause  in  the  King's  Bench. 
"Ah,"  said  Lamb,  "the  great  First 
Cause  least  understood." 

This  very  interesting  volume,  how- 
ever, does  not  profess  to  chronicle  Lamb's 
witticisms,  £Eur  less  to  speak  of  his  writ- 
ings, with  which  all  educated  persons  are 
sufficiently  familiar.  It  merely  describes 
his  characteristics  and  social  life  from 
early  manhood  to  the  sad  end,  when  he 
writes :  "  My  bed -fellows  are  cough  and 
cramp.  We  i^eep  three  in  a  bed."  Never 
was  a  more  touching  record  of  an  hon- 
est life.  In  addition  to  its  merits  of  ex- 
ecution, it  has  the  great  interest  be- 
longing to  it  of  having  been  written  by 
the  last  living  contemporary  and  friend 
of  the  great  man  it  describes. 


Oornhin 
CANNING  AND  THE  ANTI-JACOBIN. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  neglect 
into  which  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the 
AfUi^cu:obin  have  fallen,  unless  by  the 
reluctance  with  which  men  accord  the 
palm  of  superiority  in  varied  pursuits  to 
one  and  the  same  competitor.    In  Can- 1 


ning's  lifetime  his  reputation  as  a  writer 
of  political  JeuX'cTesprit  long  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  claim  to  be  recognized  as 
a  parliamentary  orator  of  the  first  rank* 
His  after-career  as  a  statesman  seems  in 
its  turn  to  have  obscured  his  literary 
&m&  To  show  how  his  reputation  as  a 
wit  was  thrown  in  his  .teeth,  it  may  b^ 
sufficient  to  quote  the  character  given 
him  by  a  contemporary  political  satirbt 
— Sydney  Smith.  Having  compared  him 
to  the  blue-bottle  fly,  "  the  bluest,  grand* 
est,  merriest,  most  important  animal  in 
existence,"  he  thus  sums  up  his  charac- 
ter: 

"I  have  listened  to  him  long  and  of«, 
ten,  witii  the  greatest  attention ;  I  have 
used  every  exertion  in  my  power  to  take 
afair  measure  of  him,  anditappears  to  ma 
impossible  to  hear  hun  upon  any  arduous 
topic  without  perceiving  that  he  is  emi* 
nentl^  deficient  in  those  solid  and  serious 
qualities  upon  which,  and  upon  which 
^one,  tiie  confidence  of  a  great  country 
can  properly  repose.  He  sweats,  and  la* 
bors,  and  works  for  sense,  and  Mr.  Ellis 
always  seems  to  think  it  is  coming,  but  it 
does  not  come:  the  machine  can't  drsLW 
up  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  spring. 
Providence  has  made  him  a  light-jestm^, 
paragraph-writing  man,  and  that  he  wiU 
remain  to  his  dving  day. 

"When  he  is  jocuJar,  he  is  strong; 
when  he  is  serious,  he  is  like  Samson  m 
a  wig;  any  ordinary  person  is  a  match 
fi)r  him.  A  song,  an  ironical  letter,  a 
burlesque  ode,  an  attack  in  the  newspa- 
per upon  NichoU's  eyes,  a  smart  speech 
of  twenty  minutes,  fuU  of  gross  misrepre- 
sentations  and  clever  turns,  excellent 
language,  a  spirited  manner,  lucky  quo* 
tation,  success  in  provoking  dull  men, 
some  half-information  picked  up  in  Pall 
Mall  in  the  morning — ^these  are  your 
friend's  natural  weapons ;  aU  these  things 
he  can  do ;  here  I  allow  him  to  be  truly 
great.  Nay,  I  will  be  just,  and  go  still 
fisuther — ^if  he  would  confine  himself  to 
these  things,  and  consider  the  &cile  and 
playful  to  be  the  bads  of  his  charactefi 
he  would,  for  that  species  of  man,  be 
universally  allowed  to  be  a  person  of  a 
very  good  understanding:  call  him  ^ 
legislator,  a  reasoner,  and  the  conductor 
of  the  affiurs  of  a  great  nation,  and  it 
seems  to  me  as  absurd  as  if  a  butterfly 
^ere  to  teach  bees  to  make  boaey.   Tbskt 
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be  is  an  extraordiDary  writer  of  small 
poetry,  and  a  diner-out  of  the  highest 
order,  I  do  most  readily  admit  After 
George  Selwyn,  and  perhaps  Tickell, 
there  has  been  no  such  man  for  this  half- 
century." 

It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  more 
to  admire  the  cleverness  of  a  passage 
such  as  this,  or  to  feel  vexed  at  its  injus- 
tice. Sydney  Smith,  himself  the  prince 
of  diners-out,  was  not  the  mwi  to  dis- 
cbarge this  shaft  against  a  wit  and  man 
of  genius. 

Passing  by,  however,  what  can  be 
said  of  Canning  as  a  politician,  let  us 
» consider  him  solely  as  a  man  of  letters. 
In  his  younger  days  graceful  and  accurate 
scholarship  constituted  in  itself  a  social 
and  literary  distinction  of  high  value. 
The  two  leaders  of  our  two  great  politi- 
cal parties  of  the  present  day  still  ke^p 
up  the  memory  of  this  former  time ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  brilliant  examples 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
it  is  to  bo  feared  that  the  circle  within 
which  such  pursuits  are  understood  and 
appreciated  is  d^y  becoming  narrower. 
When  Canning  had  scarcely  emerged 
from  boyhood  we  find  that  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  Mi- 
crocosm^ or,  to  quote  its  full  title,  The 
Microcosm:  a  Periodical  Work,  by 
Chregory  Griffifiy  of  the  CoUege  of  Eton, 
Inscribed  to  the  jRev.  Dr.  Davies.  It 
consisted  of  papers  by  various  youthful 
authors,  written  in  imitation  of  the 
Spectator^  and  published  every  Monday 
from  November  6th,  1786,  to  July  80th, 
1787.  From  one  of  the  papers  written 
by  Canning  in  imitation  of  Addison's 
commentary  on  the  ballad  of  Chevy 
Chase  we  extract  the  following  passage, 
commended  to  the  attention  of  some 
learned  but  withal  rather  heavy  com- 
mentators : 


"  The  Queen  of  Hearts, 
She  made  some  tarts 
All  on  a  summer's  day. 


»t 


On  this  last  line  we  have  the  following 
comment :  "  *  All  on  a  summer's  day.' 
— I  cannot  leave  this  line  without  re- 
marking that  one  of  the  Scribleri,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Martinus,  has 
expressed  his  suspicions  of  the  text  being 
connpted  here,  and  proposes,  instead  of 
<A11  on/  reading  ^  Alone,'  aUeging,  in 


favor  of  this  alteration,  the  effect  of  soli- 
tude in  riusing  the  passions.  But  Hio- 
cius  Doctius,  a  High  Dutch  commentator 
— one,  nevertheless,  well  versed  in  Brit- 
ish literature — in  a  note  of  his  usaal 
length  and  learning,  has  confuted  the 
arguments  of  Scriblerus.  In  support  of 
the  present  reading,  he  quotes  a  passa^ 
from  a  poem,  wntten  about  the  same 
period  vrith  our  author's,  by  the  cele- 
brated Johannes  Pastor  (most  commonly 
known  as  Jack  Sheppard),  entitled  An 
Elegiac  EpiaUe  to  the  Turnkey  of  New- 
gaUj  wherein  the  gentleman  declares 
that — rather  indeed  m  compliance  with 
an  old  custom  than  to  gratify  any  partic- 
ular wish  of  his  own — -he  is  going 

'  All  hanged  for  to  be, 
Upon  that  fatal  Tyburn  tree.* 

Now,  as  nothing  throws  greater  light  on 
an  author  than  the  concorrenoe  of  a  con- 
temporary writer,  I  am  inclined  to  be  of 
Hiccius's  opinion,  and  to  consider  the 
'All'  as  an  elegant  expletive,  or,  as  he 
more  aptly  phrases  it,  ^elegans  eo^pfo- 
tivum.* " 

The  publication,  however,  with  which 
the  name  of  Canning  is  most  generally 
associated  is  the  celebrated  Anti^cu^inf 
the  object  of  which  was  to  ridicule  and 
refute  the  theories  of  religion,  govern- 
ment, and  social  economy  propounded 
by  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  Franoe, 
and  their  friends  and  admirers  in  Eng^- 
land .  Its  first  appeanmoe  was  on  Novem- 
ber 7th,  1797,  Its  last  on  July  9th,  1798. 
In  1799  the  poetical  portion  of  it  was 
reprinted  in  one  volume,  and  in  1854  it 
was  again  issued,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Charles  £dmonds,  who  fulfilled 
his  task  vrith  indust^  and  discrimina- 
tion. He  was  at  great  puns  to  ascertain 
the  authorship  of  the  various  contriba- 
tions,  but  not  in  every  case,  apparently, 
with  success.  He  appears  to  have  relied 
on  four  principal  authorities,  namely. 
Canning's  own  copy  of  the  poetry  ;*  the 
copy  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, then  Lord  Burghersh,  the 
publisher's  copy,  and  information  derived 

*  A  writer  in  the  EdMvrgh  lUmew  (J«ly, 
1S58),  BpeaJdng  of  this  copy,  sajrs:  **  After  the 
fullest  iDquiries  amoogst  his  sfuriving  reUtiTM 
and  friends  (with  the  exception  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India),  we  cannot  discorer  a  trace  of 
its  ezistenoe  at  any  period." 
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from  W.  TTpootty  the  authors^  amanneii- 
sis.  Appended  to  the  table  of  oontents 
is  a  ounoas  acooant,  derived,  the  ieditor 
tells  as,  from  'Hhe  researches  of  £. 
Hawkms,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Muse- 
um:" • 

"  Wright,  the  publisher  of  the  Anti" 
Jacobin^  lived  at  169  Piccadilly,  and  his 
shop  was  the  general  morning  resort  of 
the  friends  of  the  Ministry,  as  Debrett^s 
was  of  the  Oppositionists.  About  the  time 
when  the  Anti-^acohin  was  contemplat- 
ed, Owen,  who  had  been  the  publisher  of 
Burke's  pamphlets,  failed.  The  editors 
of  the  Anti'Jacobin  took  his  house,  pay- 
ing the  rent,  taxes,  etc.,  and  gave  it  up 
to  Wright,  reserving  to  liiemselves  the 
first  floor,  to  which  a  communication 
was  opened  through  Wright's  house. 
Being  thus  enabled  to  pass  to  their  own 
rooms  through  Wright's  shop,  where 
their  frequent  visits  did  not  excite  any 
remarks,  they  contrived  to  escape  parti<^ 
ular  observation.  Their  meetings  were 
most  r^ular  on  Sundays,  but  they  not 
unfrequently  met  on  otlier  days  of  the 
week,  and  in  their  rooms  were  chiefly 
written  the  poetical  portions  of  the  work. 
Whi^  was  written  was  generally  left 
open  upon  the  table,  and  as  others  of  the 
party  aropped  in,  hints  or  suggestions 
were  made ;  sometimes  whole  passages 
were  contributed  by  some  of  the  parties 
present,  and  afterwards  altered  by  others, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  the  authors.  Gifford  was  the 
wprking  editor,  and  wrote  most  of  the 
refutations  and  corrections  of  the  ^  Lies,' 
'  Mistakes, '  and  '  Misrepresentations.' 
The  papers  on  flinance  were  chiefly  by 
Pitt;   the  first  column  was  frequently 


reserved  for  what  he  might  send;  bat 
his  contributions  were  uncertun,  and 
generally  very  late,  so  that  the  space  set 
apart  for  him  was  sometimes  filled  up  by 
other  matter.  He  onW  once  met  the 
editors  at  Wright's.  Upcott,  who  was 
at  the  time  assistant  in  Wright's  shop, 
was  employed  as  amanuensis,  to  cop^ 
out  for  the  printer  the  various  contri- 
butions, that  the  authors'  handwriting 
might  not  be  detected." 

The  account  here  given  of  the  author- 
ship of  these  pieces  seems  to  be  very 
improbable.  Good  writing  is  seldom 
wrought  out  in  the  hap-hazard  manner 
here  described.  The  more  highly  pol- 
ished any  composition  is,  the  greater  the 
ease  with  which  it  flows^  in  such  propor- 
tion does  it  tell  of  quiet  thought  and 
patient  daboration. 

Among  Canning's  contributions,  the. 
best  known  are  the  "Inscription  for  the 
Door  of  the  Cdl  in  Newgate  where  Mrs. 
Brownrigg  the  Prentidde  was  Confined, 
previous  to  her  Execution,"  and  the 
<<  Friend  of  Humanity  and  the  KwS^ 
grinder.** 

In  the  year  17d6,  Mr.  Payne  Knight 
published  The  Progres$  of  Giml  Soeir 
etyy  a  didactic  poem  in  six  books.  This 
production,  which  evinced  a  dedded 
preference  for  man  in  a  savage  state, 
when  uncormpted  by  the  unnatural  cus- 
toms of  civilization,  offered  a  fair  mark 
for*  the  ridicule  of  Canning.  In  the 
ProgresB  of  Man^  a  parody  of  Mr. 
Knight's  poem,  his  description  of  love- 
passions  as  ^'warming  tiie  whale  on 
Zembla's  frozen  shore"  is  well  satirized, 
though  with  but  little  exaggeration,  in 
the* following  lines; 


"  How  Lybian  tigers*  chawdrons  love  assails, 
And  warms,  midst  seas  of  ice,  the  melting  whales ; 
Cools  the  crimpt  cod,  fierce  pangs  to  perch  imparts, 
Shrinks'shriyelled  shrimps,  but  opens  oysters*  hearts ; 
Then  say,  how  all  these  things  together  tend 
To  one  great  troth,  prime  object,  and  good  end?" 


In  the  second  part  we  are  tdd  how  man 
in  his  downward  progress  to  civilization 
became  a  flesh-eater.  Having  seen  a 
tiger   devour   a  leveret    or  a  pig,   he 


becomes  desirous  of  doing  the  same. 
Taught  by  some  instmct  to  make  a  bow 
and  arrow, 


'*  Then  forth  he  &res.    Around  hi  careless  play 
Kids,  pigs,  and  lambkins  unsnspecthig  stray; 
With  grim  delight  he  views  the  sportive  band. 
Intent  on  blood,  and  lifts  his  murderous  hand ; 
Twangs  the  bent  bow,  resounds  the  &teflil  dart, 
Bwift-whig*d,  and  trembles  hi  a  porker's  heart" 
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In  the  concluding  part,  marria^  is 
treated  o£  Taking  up  Mr.  Knight's 
rather  free  notions  on  the  subject,  Can* 
ning  opens  this  part  with  an  invocation 


to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  tells  us  of  the 
happy  absence  of  form  and  ceremony 
which  there  characterize  all  nuptial  lites, 
and  thus  proceeds: 


"  Learn  hence,  each  nymph,  whose  free  aspuing  mind 
£arope*8  cold  laws  and  colder  costoms  bmd. 
Oh !  learn  what  Nature's  genial  laws  decree, 
What  Otaheite  is,  let  Britain  be ! 

•       '     •  •  •  •  • 

Of  whist  or  cribbage  mark  th*  amudng  game. 
The  partners  changing,  but  the  sport  the  same : 
Else  would  the  gamester's  anzioas  ardor  cool, 
Dull  every  deal,  and  stagnant  every  pool. 
Yet  must  one  man,  with  one  unceasing  wife, 
Play  the  long  rubber  of  connubial  life." 


The  Loves  of  the  TViangles  is  another 
piece  in  which  we  can  discern  the  airy 
grace  of  Canning's  genius.  The  first 
part  of  this  poem  was  written  by  J.  BL 
Frere  ;  but  as  Addison  borrowed  and  im- 
proved upon  Steele's  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley,  so  did  Canning  with  the  original 
conception  of  Frere.  This  poem  Jeffrey 
pronounced  to  be  the  perfection  of  par- 
ody. It  far  excels,  however,  the  produc- 
tion it  aims  at  ridiculing,  namely :  Dar- 
win's Loves  of  the  Plants,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  at  times  it  does 
not  awaken  more  elevated  associations 
than  could  possibly  have  been  suggested 
by  the  original.  The  contest  between 
Parabola,  Hyperbola,  and  Ellipsis  for  the 
love  of ''  the  Phoenician  cone  "  is  exceed- 


ingly humorous.  Respecting  this  ob- 
ject of  the  affections  of  the  mathematical 
Gk)ddesses,  the  following  information  is 
given  us  in  a  note :  ^'  It  was  under  this 
shape  that  Venus  was  worshipped  in 
Phcenicia.  Mr.  Higgins  thinks  it  was 
the  Yenus  Urania,  or  Celestial  Venus ; 
in  allusion  to  which  the  Phcenidan  gro- 
cers first  introduced  the  practice  of  pre- 
serving sugar-loaves  m  blue  or  sky- 
colored  paper ;  he  also  believes  that  the 
conical  form  of  the  original  grenadier's 
cap  was  typical  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and 
Venus."  Two  lines  of  this  poem  are 
well  known,  through  the  application 
made  of  them  by  the  late  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell  to  the  present  Earl  of  Derby — 


'^  So  down  thy  hill,  iipmantic  Afihboum,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  Three  Insides ; " 


or,  as  the  great  Irish  agitator  read  it,  to 
give  point  to  his  joke — *'  six  insides." 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Anti-Jaco- 
bin  appeared  what  is  generally  considered 
its  masterpiece,  namely:  "New  Moral- 


ity." From  this  we  extract  the  lines  oil 
Candor — ^lines  sometimes  quoted,  at  least 
in  part,  by  many  who  are  i^orant  of  the 
source  whence  they  are  derived : 


'*  'Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,'  hark,  I  hear 
A  well-known  voice  that  murmurs  in  my  ear — 
The  voice  of  Candor.    Hail  I  most  solemn'sage, 
Thou  drivelling  virtue  of  this  moral  age, 
Oandor — which  softens  party's  headlong  rage ; 
Candor — which  spares  its  foes ;  nor  e'er  descends 
With  bigot  zeal  to  combat  for  its  Mends. 
Candor — which  loves  in  see-saw  strain  to  tell 
Of  acting  foolishly,  but  meaning  well ; 
Too  nice  to  praise  by  wholesale,  or  to  blame, 
Convinced  that  all  men's  motives  are  the  same ; 
And  finds,  with  keen  discriminating  sight, 
Black's  not  so  black,  nor  white  so  very  white. 
*  Fox,  to  be  sure,  was  vehement  and  wrong ; 
But  then  Pitt's  word's,  you'll  own,  were  rather  strong. 
Both  must  be  blamed,  both  pardon'd ;  'twas  Just  so 
With  Fox  and  Pitt  fiill  forty  yean  ago! 
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So  Walpole,  Pulteney ; — ^factions  in  all  times 
Have  had  their  follies,  ministers  their  crimes.' 

Give  me  the  ayow'd,  th*  erect,  the  manly  foe. 
Bold  I  can  meet — ^perhaps  may  turn  his  blow ; 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heav'n,  thy  wrath  can  send, 
Save,  save,  oh !  save  me  from  the  Candid  Friend !  " 


It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  however, 
that  the  lesson  inculcated  by  these  bril- 
liant lines  must  be  taken  cum,  grano. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  genuine,  unso- 
phisticated candor,  which  is  deserving 
of  all  respect ;  though  eveiy  effort  should 
be  made  to  put  down  the  canting  candor 
adopted  by  men  who  either  have  no  opin- 


ions of  their  own  to  express,  or  who  are 
too  timid  and  servile  to  give  them  utter- 


too 
anoe. 


The  following  lines  on  the  British  Oak 
are  generally  attributed  to  Pitt  Both 
for  their  innate  beauty,  and  for  the  po- 
litical lesson  they  teach,  they  are  worthy 
of  attention : 


'*  So  thine  own  Oak,  by  some  &ir  streamlet's  side. 
Waves  its  broad  arms  and  spreads  its  leafy  pride ; 
Towers  from  the  earth,  and  rearing  to  the  skies 
Its  conscious  strength,  the  tempest's  wrath  defies : 
Its  ample  branches  shield  the  fowls  of  air ; 
To  its  cool  shade  the  panting  herds  repidr. 
The  treacherous  current  works  its  noiseless  way, 
The  fibres  loosen,  and  the  roots  decay ; 
Prostrate  the  beauteous  ruin  lies,  and  all 
That  shared  its  shelter  perish  in  its  fall." 


To  Pitt  is  also  attributed  the  concluding 
stanza  of  Rogero's  song  in  "The  Rovers 5 
or,  Double  Arrangement."  This  was  a 
parody  upon  the  German  drama,  which 
was  at  that  time  only  known  to  English- 


men through  the  medium  of  a  few  very 
bad  translations  of  some  of  the  least  meri- 
torious of  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Kotzebue.  This  song,  though  often' 
quoted,  will  bear  quotation  once  more : 


I. 

"  Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 
This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  t^ink  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 
— niversity  of  Gottingen — 
— niversity  of  Gottingen. 

n. 

*'  Sweet  kerchief  check'd  with  heavenly  blue, 
Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in ! 

Alas !  Matilda  then  was  true ! 

At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U — 
— university  of  Gottingen — 
— ^niverdty  of  Gottingen. 

*'  Barbs  1  Barbs !  alas !  how  swift  you  flew 
Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in ! 

Ye  bore  Matilda  from  my  view. 

Forlorn  I  languished  at  the  U — 
— university  of  Gottingen — 
— ^niversUy  of  Gk>ttingen. 

rv. 

*'  This  faded  form !  this  pallid  hue  I 
This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in : 

My  years  are  many — ^they  were  few 

When  first  I  entered  at  the  U-^ 
— niversity  of  Gottingen — 
university  of  Gottingen. 
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V. 

"  There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew, 
Sweet !  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen ! 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  tu — 
— ^tor,  law  professor  at  the  U — 
— nivetsity  of  Gottiugen — 
-•niYersity  of  Gottrngen. 

VI. 

"  Sun,  moon,  and  thou,  vain  world,  adieu, 
That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in : 
Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water  gru — 
— el,  never  shall  I  see  the  U — 
— niversity  of  Gottingen — 
— niversity  of  Gottingen;" 


For  his  share  in  this  drama  of  "  The 
Rovers "  the  vials  of  Niebuhr's  wrath 
were  emptied  upon  poor  Canning's  head. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  great  German 
historian,  the  reconstructor  of  Roman 
fiistory,  exhibiting  so  curious  a  misap- 
prehension of  contemporary  English  his- 
tory, and  of  the  characters  of  contem- 
porary English  statesmen,  as  the  follow- 
ing passage  evinces : 

*'Cannmg  was  at  that  time  (1807)  at 
the  head  of  foreign  affairs  in  England. 
History  will  not  form  the  same  judg- 
ment of  him  as  that  formed  by  his  con- 
temporaries. He  had  great  talents,  but 
was  not  a  great  statesman  ;  he  was  one 
of  those  persons  who  distinguish  them- 
selves as  the  squires  of  political  heroes. 
He  was  highly  accomplished  in  the  two 
classical  languages,  but  without  being  a 
learned  scholar.  He  was  especially  con- 
versant with  the  Greek  writers  ;  he  had 
likewise  poetical  talent,  but  only  for  sa- 
tire. At  first  he  had  joined  the  leaders 
of  opposition  .against  Pitt's  ministry ; 
Lord  Grey,  who  perceived  his  ambi- 
tion, advised  him,  half  in  joke,  to  join 
the  Ministers,  as  he  would  make  his  for- 
tune. He  did  so,  and  was  employed  to 
write  articles  for  the  newspapers  and  sa- 
tirical verses,  which  were  often  directed 
against  his  former  benefactors. 

**  Through  the  influence  of  the  Min- 
isters he  came  into  Parliament  So  long 
as  the  great  eloquence  of  former  times 
lasted,  and  the  great  men  were  alive,  his 
talent  was  admired ;  but  younger  per- 
sons had  no  great  pleasure  in  his  petu- 
lant epigrammatic  eloquence  and  his 
jokes,  which  were  often  in  bad  taste. 
He  joined  the  Society  of  the  Anti-Jaco- 
bins, which  defended  everything  con- 
nected with  existing  institutions.    This 


society  published  a  journal,  in  which  the 
most  honored  names  of  foreign  countries 
were  attacked  in  the  most  scandaloas 
manner.  German  literature  was  at  that 
time  little  known  in  England,  and  it  was 
associated  there  with  the  ideas  of  Jaco- 
binism and  revolution.  Canning  then 
published  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  the  most 
shameful  pasquinade  which  was  ever 
written  against  Germany,  under  the 
title  of  ^Ikutilda  Pottingen.'  Gottin^a 
18  described  in  it  as  the  sink  of  all  in- 
famy ;  professors  and  students  as  a  gan^ 
of  miscreants ;  licentiousness,  incest,  em 
atheism  as  the  character  of  the  Gennan 
people.  Such  was  Canning's  beginning. 
He  was  at  all  events  useful — ^a  sort  of 
political  Cossack."  —  {Geschichte  des 
ZeitaUers  der  JRevolutiony  vol.  ii.,  p. 
242.) 

There  is  one  of  the  prose  contributions 
to  the  Anti'tTacobin  which  bears  the  im« 
press  of  Canning's  peculiar  humor,  and 
which  contains  specimens  of  oratory  so 
well  suited  to  some  of  the  leadmg  speak- 
ers of  the  Reform  League  that  we  most 
not  pass  it  by.  It  is  entitled  the  ^'  Re- 
port of  the  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
Freedom  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tav- 
ern." The  writer  puts  into  the  month 
of  Erskine  a  speech  of  which  the  follow- 
ing extract  contains  the  peroration : 

''  Mr.  Erskine  concluded  by  recapita- 
lating,  in  a  str^n  of  agonizing  and  im- 
pressive eloquence,  the  several  more 
prominent  heads  of  his  speech.  He 
had  been  a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  and 
had  a  son  at  Winchester  School;  he 
had  been  called  by  special  retainers,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  into  many  different  and 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  travelling 
chiefly  in  post-chaises.  He  felt  himself 
called  apon  to  declare  that  his  poor  fifu)- 
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ulties  were  at  the  service  of  his  conntry 
— of  the  free  and  enlightened  part  of  it, 
at  least  He  stood  here  as  a  man  ;  he 
stood  in  the  eye — indeed,  in  the  hand— of 
God,  to  whom  (in  the  presence  of  the 
company  and  waiters)  he  solemnly  ap- 
pealed. He  was  of  noble,  perhaps  royal, 
blood ;  he  had  a  house  at  Hampstead ; 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  thor- 
oagh  and  radical  reform;  his  pamphlet 
had  gone  through  thirty  editions,  skip- 
ping alternately  the  odd  and  even  num- 
bers ;  he  loved  the  constitation,  to  which 
he  would  cling  and  grapple ;  and  he  was 
clothed  with  the  infirmities  of  man*8  na- 
ture. He  would  apply  to  the  present 
French  rulers  (particularly  Barras  and 
Reubel)  the  words  of  the  poet : 

<  Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blmd ; 
Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind ; 
Let  all  their  ways  be  unconfined, 
And  clap  the  padlock  on  their  mind ! ' 

And  for  these  reasons,  thanking  the 
gentlemen  who  had  done  him  the  honor 
to  drink  his  health,  he  should  propose, 
^Merliriy  the  late  Minister  ofJuaticey  and 
Trial  by  JuryJ* " 

A  lengthy  speech  is  delivered  by  the 
great  Macfungus — by  whom  is  intended 
the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  From 
the  ruins  of  all  ancient  governments  and 
constitutions  he  proposes  to  raise  a  mag- 
nificent Temple  of  Freedom,  where — 

^^  Our  infants  shall  be  taught  to  lisp,  in 
tender  accents,  the  Revolutionary  Hymn 
— where  with  wreaths  of  myrtle,  and 
oak,  and  poplar,  and  vine,  and  olive,  and 
cypress,  and  ivy,  with  violets,  and  roses, 
and  daffodils,  and  dandelions  in  our 
hands,  we  will  swear  respect  to  child- 
hood, and  manhood,  and  old  age,  and 
virginity,  and  womanhood,  and  widow- 
hood ;  but,  above  all,  to  the  Supreme 
Being. 

*  *  These  prospects,  fellow  -  citizens, 
may  possibly  be  deferred.  The  Machi- 
avelism  of  governments  may  for  the  time 


prevailj  and  this  unnatural  and  execrable 
contest  may  yet  be  prolonged ;  but  the 
hour  is  not  far  distant ;  persecution  will 
only  serve  to  accelerate  it,  and  the  blood 
of  patriotism  streaming  from  the  severing 
axe  will  call  down  vengeance  on  our  op- 
pressor in  a  voice  of  thunder.  I  expect 
the  contest,  and  I  am  prepared  for  it.  I 
hope  I  shall  never  shrink,  nor  swerve, 
nor  start  aside,  wherever  duty  and  in« 
clmation  may  place  me.  My  services, 
my  life  itself,  are  at  your  disposal — wheth- 
er to  act  or  to  suffer,  I  am  yours — with 
Hampden  in  the  field,  or  with  Sidney  on 
the  scaffold.  My  example  may  be  more 
useful  to  you  than  my  talents ;  and  this 
head  may,  perhaps,  serve  your  cause  more 
effectually,  if  placed  on  a  pole  upon  Temple 
Bar,  than  if  it  was  occupied  in  organizing 
your  committees,  in  preparing  your  revo- 
lutionary explosions,  ana  conducting  your 
correspondence." 

When  Canning  was  attacked  in  Par- 
liament for  his  share  in  the  Anti-Jacobin^ 
he  declared  that,  he  felt  no  shame  for  its 
character  or  principles,  nor  any  other 
sorrow  for  the  shure  that  he  had  had  in  it 
than  that  which  the  imperfection  of  his 
pieces  was  calculated  to  inspire.  Pitt, 
however,  seems  to  have  thought  it  better 
to  bring  the  publication  to  a  dose,  and 
it  accordingly  terminated  witli  the  num- 
ber which  contained  "New  Morality.*' 
A  monthly  review  was,  indeed,  after- 
wards st-arted  under  the  same  name,  but 
with  this  Canning  seems  to  have  had 
nothing  to  da 

Durmg  the  Addington  administraticm 
Canning's  muse  was  very  prolific,  and 
many  of  his  effudons  against  that  Minis* 
ter  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  newft* 
paper  of  that  day  cfdled  The  Oracle. 
Many  of  them  were  reprinted  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  BuUic  J(yumah  for  1803 
and  1804.  The  following  character  of 
Addington  is  taken  from  the  condusioa 
of  Good  Intentions: 


<<  'Twere  best,  no  doubt,  the  truth  to  tell, 
But  still,  good  soul,  he  means  so  well ! 
Others,  with  necromantic  skill. 
May  bend  men's  passions  to  their  will. 
Raise  with  dark  spells  the  tardy  loan. 
To  shake  the  vaunting  Consurs  tluone ; 
In  thee  no  magic  arts  surprise. 
No  tricks  to  cheat  our  wondering  eyes ; 
On  thee  shall  no  suspidon  fall 
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Of  sleight  of  hand,  or  cap  and  ball  ; 

E'en  foes  must  own  thy  spotless  fame, 

Unbranded  with  a  conjuror's  name ! 

Ne'er  shall  thy  virtuous  thoughts  conspire 

To  wrap  majestic  Thames  m  fire ! 

And  if  that  black  and  nitrous  grain 

Which  strews  the  fields  with  thousands  slain, 

Slept  undiscovered  yet  in  earth, 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  caused  the  monstrous  birth, 

Nor  aided  (such  thy  pure  intention) 

That  diabolical  invention ! 

Hail,  then,  on  whom  our  state  is  leaning ! 

O  minister  of  mildest  meaning  ! 

Blest  with  such  virtues  to  talk  big  on, 

With  such  a  head  (to  hang  a  wig  on). 

Head  of  wisdom — soul  of  candor, 

Happy  Britain's  guardian  gander. 

To  rescue  from  th'  invading  Gaul 

Her  *  commerce,  credit,  capital !  * 

While  Rome's  great  goose  could  save  alone 

One  Capitol — of  senseless  stone." 


"Ridicule,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield, 
"though  not  founded  upon  truth,  will 
stick  for  some  time,  and,  if  thrown  by  a 
skilful  hand,  perhaps  for  ever."  Of  the 
truth  of  these  words  Addington  was  an 
instance  —  he  was  literally  laughed  out 
of  power  and  place.  If,  indeed,  his 
administration   had  been   composed  of 


stronger  elements,  he  might  have  weath- 
ered the  storm  of  ridicule,  as  did  Pitt, 
against  whom  the  wits  of  the  RoUiad 
directed  their  fire  in  vain.  Addington 
was  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  the 
"  Doctor,"  and  Canning  made  good  use 
of  it  in  the  following  parody  of  Douglas  : 


"  My  name's  the  Doctor :  on  the  Berkshire  hills 
My  father  purged  his  patients — a  wise  man : 
}Vhose  constant  care  was  to  increase  his  store, 
And  keep  his  eldest  son,  myself^  at  home. 
But  I  had  heard  of  politics,  and  long'd 
To  sit  within  the  Commons  House,  and  get 
A  place ;  and  luck  gave  what  my  sire  denied." 


In  1804,  Pitt  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
sume the  Premiership.  He  offered  Can- 
ning his  choice  of  two  posts,  the  Treasnrer- 
ship  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretaryship  of 
War.  Having  chosen  the  former,  Can- 
ning took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence 


of  Lord  Melville.  Whitbread,  the  famous 
brewer,  in  moving  the  impeachment, 
made  use  of  lanmiage  which  struck  Can- 
ning in  so  comical  a  light  that  he  com- 
posed the  following  rhyming  report  of 
the  speech: 


*'  I'm  like  Archimedes  for  science  and  skill ; 
I'm  like  a  young  prince  going  straight  up  a  hill ; 
I'm  like  (with  respect  to  the  fair  be  it  said) — 
I'm  like  a  young  lady  just  bringing  to  bed. 
If  you  ask  why  the  first  of  July  I  remember 
More  than  April,  or  May,  or  June,  or  November, 
'Twas  on  that  day,  my  lords,  with  truth  I  assure  ye, 
My  sainted  progenitor  set  up  his  brewery. 
On  that  day,  in  the  mom,  he  began  brewing  beer  ; 
On  that  day,  too,  commenced  his  connubial  career  ; 
On  that  day  he  renewed  and  he  issued  his  bills ; 
On  that  day  he  cleared  out  all  the  cash  from  his  tills. 
On  that  day,  too,  he  died,  having  finished  his  summing, 
And  the  angels  all  cried,  *  Here's  old  Whitbread  a-coming.' 
So  that  day  still  I  hail  with  a  smile  and  a  righ 
For  his  beer  with  an  e,  and  his  bier  with  an  t. 
And  still  on  that  day  in  the  hottest  of  weather, 
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The  whole  Whitbread  family  dke  all  together. 
So  long  as  the  beams  of  this  house  shall  support 
The  roof  which  o^ershades  this  respectable  court — 
As  long  as  the  light  shall  pour  into  these  windows, 
Where  Hastings  was  tried  for  oppressing  the  Hindoos, 
My  name  shall  shine  bright,  as  my  ancestor's  shines, 
Mine  recorded  in  journals,  his  blazon'd  on  signs." 


One  of  the  last  of  Canning's  political 
squibs  was  the  following,  written  in  the 
year  1824  : 

"  Letter  from  a  Cambridge  Tutor  to  his 
former  Pupil,  become  a  Member  of  Par- 


liament; written  in  the  year  (1824)  in 
which  the  Right  Honorable  Frederick 
Robinson,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
repealed  half  the  duty  on  sea-borne  ooala 
imported  into  the  port  of  London : 


'  Yes !  fallen  on  times  of  wickedness  and  woe. 
We  have  a  Popish  ministry,  you  know ! 
Prepared  to  light,  I  humbly  do  conceive, 
New  fires  in  Smithfleld,  with  Dick  Martin's  leave. 
Canning  for  this  with  Robinson  conspires — 
The  victim  this  provides — and  that,  the  fires. 
Already  they,  with  purpose  ill-concealed, 
The  tax  on  coals  have  partially  repealed ; 
While  Huskisson,  with  computation  keen, 
Can  tell  how  many  pecks  will  bum  a  dean. 
Yes !  deans  shall  bum !  and  at  the  funeral  pyre, 
With  eyes  averted  from  the  unhallowed  fire — 
Irreverent  posture ! — Harrowby  shall  stand. 
And  hold  his  coat  flaps  up  with  either  hand.'  ** 

To  him,  also,  is  generally  assigned  the  I  ''Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  yoang 
following  parody  of  Moore's  Melody,  I  charms : " 

*'  Believe  me,  if  all  those  ridiculous  airs, 

Which  you  practice  so  pretty  to-day, 
Should  vanish  by  age,  and  your  well-twisted  hairs, 

Like  my  own,  be  both  scanty  and  gray : 
Thou  would'st  still  be  a  goose,  as  a  goose  thou  hast  been, 

Tho'  a  fop  and  a  fribble  no  more. 
And  the  world  that  has  laughed  at  the  fool  of  eighteen. 

Would  laugh  at  the  fool  of  three-score. 
'Tis  not  whilst  you  wear  that  short  coat  of  light  brown. 

Tight  breeches,  and  neck-cloth  so  full. 
That  the  absolute  void  of  a  mind  can  be  shown, 

Which  time  will  but  render  more  dulL 
Oh,  the  fool  that  is  truly  so,  never  forgets, 

But  as  traly  fools  on  to  the  close, 
As  P leaves  the  debate,  when  he  sits. 

Just  as  dark  as  it  was  when  he  rose." 

That  Canning's  muse  conld  also  strike  a  I  admitted  by  all  who  read  the  epiti^h 
deeper  and  more  solemn  note  must  be  I  upon  his  only  son,  who  died  in  1820: 


<c 


Though  short  thy  span,  God's  unimpeached  decrees, 
Which  made  that  shortened  span  one  long  disease, 
Yet,  merciful  in  chastening,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild,  redeeming  virtues,  ftdth  and  hope. 
Meek  resignation,  pious  charity : 
And  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  thee, 
Far  from  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care, 
Strife,  glory,  gain,  and  pleasure's  flowery  snare, 
Bade  earth's  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by, 
And  fixed  on  heaven  thine  unreverted  eye  ! 

"  Oh  I  mark'd  from  birth,  and  nurtured  for  the  skies ! 
In  youth,  with  more  than  learning's  wisdom  wise ; 
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As  Baiflled  martyra,  patient  to  endure ; 
Simple  as  unwean'd  infancy,  and  pure : 
Pure  from  all  ataiii  (save  tbat  of  human  clay. 
Which  Chrinl'B  atoning  blood  hath  washed  away), 
By  mortal  eufieriiigs  now  no  more  oppressed, 
Mount,  ^leaa  spirit,  to  thy  destined  rest ! 
While  I,  reversed  our  nature's  Itiadlier  doom. 
Four  forth  a  iktber's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb." 

With  these  vereeB  we  conclade  this  i  show  how  well  the  pnrsnita  of  literatore 
brief  notice  of  George  Caaning,  thati  [  become  a  statesman,  and  how  a  rejmta- 
whom  a  more  brilliant  star  has  scarcely  taon  acqaired  ia  such  a  field  may  well  be 
ever  shone  in  the  parliamentary  heavens,  looked  upon  as  the  Corinthian  capital  to 
He  was  one  of  those  instances  which  |  the  column  of  a  statesman's  fame. 


riAVIA  TO   BOBERTINE. 

MATlSth. 
Mt  dear  child,  it  was  decreed  tbat  I 
should  make  you  laugh,  and  tbat  I  should 
twice  make  a  simpleton  of  myself.  This 
morning,  hearing  my  litlje  dog  cry,  I 
supposed  that  he  was  shut  up  in  tJie  libra- 
ry ;  and  there  I  found  M.  Emilius,  armed 
with  a  great  magnifying  -  glass,  which 
was  pointed  at  Jimmy's  eyes.  The  poor 
creatnre  was  crying  with  weariness  and 
fright.  I  thought,  of  course,  that  this 
devil  of  a  man  was  abusing  him. 

"  Dissect  dead  animals,"  said  I,  taking 
np  my  dog,  at  the  risk  of  a  new  encoun- 
ter with  this  savage  ;  "leave  living  ones 
in  peace." 

He  protested  that  he  sbonld  be  very 
sorry  to  do  the  least  harm  to  my  "  little 
friend  ;"  and  the  next  moment  asked  me 
to  do  him  a  favor  which  would  make 
him  the  happiest  of  men. 
_  Guess  what  was  this  dia^guished  fa- 
vor which  he  begged,  much  to  my 
terror.  I  feared  a  repetition  of  the  for- 
mer ridiculous  scene,  bnt  I  was  much 
mistaken.  He  only  wanted  leave  to  ex- 
amine my  eyes  with  bis  glass  in  the 
broad  sunlight- 
How  delightful!  I  consented  to  it 
for  a  moment ;  I  was  curious  to  see  what 
this  original  would  do. 

"  Ah !  "  be  exclaimed  in  transport,  as 
he  made  his  examination,  "How  near- 
sighted you  ai'c !  And  what  a  beautiful 
eye!  How  limpid !  A  diamond  of  the 
purest  water !     Why  are  you  not  a  poor 


*  Concioded  from  page  864. 


beggar!     I  would  keep  you  there  an 
hour  " — 

"Until  I  was  perfectly  bUnded  by 
your  snn  and  your  glass  t " 

"  Bah !  Victims  of  sdence !  There 
must  be  some,  but  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
one  of  them  T  I  understand  that  Thank 
you  1  Yomr  eye  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
stmctive." 

On  my  pressing  him  with  questjons 
which  he  kept  evading,  he  told  me  at 
last  that  the  phenomena  of  vinon  was  the 
object  of  his  particalar  study.  It  Beema 
that  this,  simple  as  it  is,  has  never  been 
explained,  and  perhaps  never  will  be. 
However,  he  is  trying  for  it ;  and  has  al- 
ready made  some  wonderful  discovery,  I 
do  not  know  what,  which  the  greatest 
oculists  have  never  dreamed  of. 

He  talked  to  me  about  crystalline, 
angles  of  incidence,  mirrors,  double  In- 
minons  refraction. 

Very  likely  I  am  making  the  greatest 
blunders  in  the  world,  in  repeating  things 
which  he  did  not  say  at  all,  and  which  I 
am  arranging  in  my  own  way  like  an 
omelet  of  my  own  invention,  very  like- 
ly, too,  he  expressed  himself  as  clearly  as  , 
usual,  bnt  I  did  not  attend  to  him.  I 
was  disposed  to  pity  the  lot  of  a  man 
who  needs  my  pity  so  little,  and  who 
sees  in  me  but  the  single  thing  that  I  am 
near-sighted  and  have  a  transparent  pu- 
pil. 

lULCOLM   TO    HIS   MOTHEB. 

May  15th., 
Mt  dear,  good,  best  friend,  I  am  dom- 
ing back  at  onoe.     Why  should  we  let 
this  poor  Ann  go  awayf    Who  knows  t 
I  am  determined  to  marry,  and  unoe  yon 
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have  planned  this  match,  why  should  we 
give  it  up  ? 

I  have  had  a  fit  of  folly,  which  you 
have  taken  too  seriously,  but  since— thank 

Heaven  ! — Mademoiselle  de  K does 

not  suspect  it,  do  let  me  get  over  it  and 
forget  it. 

You  have  written  me  three  letters,  in 
which  you  say,  first,  that  I  ought  not  to 
have  much  hope  in  regard  to  her  ;  then, 
that  you  have  but  little  hope ;  and  last, 
that  we  must  almost  give  up  all  hope. 

My  best  njother,  I  understand  very 
well  now  that  I  should  never  have  had 
any.  Understand,  on  your  part,  that  I 
have  not  much  regret — scarcely  any  at 
all^ 

This  charming  girl  has  forgotten  me 
as  she  has  so  many  others,  who  are  con- 
soled at  loving  her.  What  pleased  me 
most  in  her  at  Rome  was,  that  I  imag- 
ined her  character  and  tastes  to  be  like 
your  own.  Active,  courageous,  gay,  fond 
of  travel  and  society,  brilliant  in  simpli- 
city ;  eveiy  thing,  even  to  the  very  impru- 
dences of  her  condact,  seemed  an  addi- 
tional charm,  and  the  evidence  of  a  pure 
and  generous  nature. 

But  how  mistaken  I  was,  and  how 
different  she  seemed,  as  soon  as  we  be- 
gan to  see  her  nearer  and  more  intimate- 
ly. All  that  you  do  naturally  and  from 
pure  necessity  or  love  of  the  thing,  she 
does  from  affectation,  and  only  that  peo- 
ple may  know  that  she  does  it.  You 
like  spirited  horses  and  danger ;  she  is 
afraid  of  danger  and  of  all  kinds  of 
horses ;  much  more  than  the  poor  Mar- 
chioness G ,  whom  she  ridiculed,  and 

who,  in  fact,  affected  bravery  only  for 
the  sake  of  dazzling  her  fool  of  a  hus- 
band. Mademoiselle  de  K is  a  cow- 
ard, and  affects  daring  only  for  the  sake 
of  dazzling  everybody. 

And  so  it  is  in  everything,  for  she 
loves  nothing  but  herself.  She  affects 
contempt  for  simple  music,  and  yet  has 
no  comprehension  of  grand.  She  criti- 
cises everything  at  random,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear as  if  she  knew  everything — and  what 
does  she  know  ?  Nothing !  I  prefer  the 
honest  and  avowed  ignorance  of  my  little 
cousins. 

At  other  times,  to  be  sure,  she  affects 
even  childish  ignorance,  and  this  in  re- 
gard to  matters  of  which  she  knows  per- 
haps a  little  too  much. 


To  sum  up  all,  whkt  shall  I  say  !  In 
Rome  I  admired  everything  about  her ; 
in  Florence  I  dislike  everything.  This 
is  probably  because  she  has  kept  the 
Marquis  in  her  train,  when  she  ought  to 
have  kept  him  away.  I  believSi  in 
Eome  that  she  did  not  care  for  him,  and 
that  she  honestly  encouraged  him  to 
marry  the  Signora  Betta. 

Why  was  it,  that  as  soon  as  they  were 
married  this  princess  permitted  him  at 
her  court,  and  kept  him  by  a  thousand 
evil  enticements,  knowing  perfectly  well 
that  his  wife  was  suffering  from  it?  I 
am  not  a  rigorist,  as  I  have  proved  by 
being  fascinated  by  one  thus  surrounded/ 
but  I  cannot  pardon  malice  in  a  woman, 
and  I  think  I  have  seen  it  in  her.  If 
I  am  mistaken,  so  much  the  better  for 
her ;  if  by  chance  I  am  right,  so  much 
the  better  for  myself  for  having  found  it 
out  in  time. 

Then,  when  even  you  did  not  wish  me 
to  go,  I  would  have  left  her  after  that 
excursion  to  the  convent,  where  for  the 
first  time  I  heard  her  talk  for  myself 
alona  She  uttered  then,  in  a  quaiter  of 
an  hour,  as  many  affected  paradoxes  and 
as  much  disgusting  nonsense  as  the  min- 
utes could  hold.  It  was  more  than  my 
love  could  endure. 

Be  comforted  then,  dear,  good  mother. 
I  return  licto  et  lepido.  1  hasten,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  find  my  friend  Emilius 
there,  whom  I  will  introduce  to  you, 
whether  he  wishes  it  or  not,  and  who  by 
saying  that  Flavia  is  a  "nwe  peraon^^ 
gives  me  the  impression  that  he  does  not 
much  approve  of  a  marriage  between  us. 

But  where  could  Mademoiselle  de  K 

have  heard  that  t  I  did  not  suppose  that 
I  had  given  her  any  right  to  fasten  me  to 
her  button-hole  between  the  ribbons  of 
the  marquis  and  the  abbe. 

Tell  the  girls  that  I  shall  bring  them 
some  pressed  flowers  picked  on  the  high- 
est rocks  of  the  Apennines.  You  say  that 
they  are  catching  all  the  butterflies  in  the 
garden  for  me.  Well,  if  by  chance  they 
find  one  with  four  wings  it  will  be  a  good 
thing.  Your  devoted  son, 

Malcolm. 


FLAVIA  TO  ROBERTINB. 

May  22d. 
Mt  dear,  behold  Lady  Rosamond  has 
departed  aU  of  a  sudden,  with  her  son 
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Milan,  Jane,  5th,  185-v 

What  a  fool  you  mast  think  me  I  And 
I  am  one,  or  perhaps  just  the  opposite. 
Perhaps  I  am  just  coming  to  my  senses, 
which  have  been  wandering  all  this  time. 
I  did  not  see  things  as  they  were ;  now 
it  seems  to  me  I  have  found  the  absolute 
truth.  Perhaps  I  have  been  seeking 
what  cannot  be  found  in  the  world. 

What  matters  it?  I  have  thought 
enough  of  realities  during  my  life;  1 
have  calculated  enough  about  the  chan- 
ces of  my  happiness,  my  liberty,  my 
pleasure,  my  vanity,  and  my  ambition  i 
All  that  has  passed  away  like  a  dream. 
I  am  absorbed  by  a  fixed  idea.  My 
thoughts  are  no  longer  centred  in  my- 
self, but  in  the  one  being  who  holds  my 
life,  my  peace,  and  my  pride  under  bis 
feet 

What  a  strange  thing !  Who  would 
have  believed  that  I  should  have  loved  like 
this  and  without  being  loved  1  For  he 
does  not  love  me — he  has  told  me  so ;  and 
instead  of  making  me  hate  him,  I  love 
him  all  the  more  for  his  frankness  and 
gentleness. 

How  good  he  is — an  angel  of  good- 
ness! No  reproaches,  no  unkindness. 
He  does  not  love  me — that  is  all. 

And  I  feel  that  he  is  right.  If  he  had 
yielded  to  a  passion  which  he  can  only 
regard  as  a  caprice,  I  should  admire  him 
less,  should  have  less  esteem  and  en- 
thusiasm for  his  character. 

We  came  here,  my  father  without 
knowing  why,  as  you  can  easily  believe. 
We  found  Villemer  preparing  to  go  to 
Germany,  to  make  some  kind  of  re- 
searches ;  I  don't  know  what  There 
is  a  great  charm  to  me  in  not  knowing  a 
word  about  these  abstract  things  which 
are  his  master  and  his  passion. 

The  learned  men  who  come  here  to  see 
my  father,  and  whom  I  listen  to  now, 
since  they  always  happen  to  talk  about 
him,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  importance 
and  value  of  his  discoveries.  Some  of 
them  say  that  he  is  a  genius,  transform- 
ing all  methods  ;  others  that  he  is  an  en- 
thusiast, seeking  the  philosopher's  stone. 

So,  then,  he  is  a  great  man  or  a  fool. 
It  is  all  the  same  to  me.  Every  one  loves, 
admires,  or  blames  him.  As  for  myself, 
I  do  not  ridicule  his  pursuits,  I  am  afi'ud 
of  them  I  It  seems  like  loving  a  man 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  magic,  and 
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who  win  end  with  seeing  angels  or  de- 
mons. Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  most 
irritating  causes  of  my  love.  I  like  to 
dispute  it  with  the  unknown,  with  an  oo« 
cult  power,  which,  whether  truth  or  fio* 
tion,  is  a  rival  which  I  can  neither  de- 
spise nor  hate. 

What  disgusts  you  with  a  man,  if  you 
are  proud,  is  to  see  him  prefer  a  fright  or 
a  simpleton  to  yourself. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  mamed  the 
marquis  if  I  had  not  seen  him  hesitate 
between  me  and  a  blockhead.  I  should 
not  have  dismissed  Malcolm  so  soon,  if  I 
had  not  seen  the  butterfly  of  his  dreams. 
I  might  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  fabu- 
lous phoBuix,  the  golden  scarabsBus,  or  the 
horse  of  the  Apocalypse.  Emilius  came 
near  to  falling  very  low  in  my  opinion, 
when  he  talked  about  retinas  and  cor- 
neas, but  he  mixed  with  them  some  kind 
of  cabalistic  words,  as  they  seemed  to  me. 
There  were  suns,  spectras,  diamonds, 
rays,  in  his  words,  and  I  expected  to  see 
him  engaged  with  the  legions  of  lumi* 
nous  spirits  lodged  in  the  fugitive  vapors 
of  the  rainbow. 

No,  I  should  not  want  to  know  about 
the  objects  of  his  pursuits,  the  charm 
would  be  broken !  I  should  never*  wish 
them  translated  into  common  terms. 

When  we  arrived  here  we  could  not 
find  him.  I  tormented  my  father,  who 
tried  to  find  him  every  where,  in  vain. 

At  last  I  had  an  inspiration.  Oh,  in 
love  too  there  is  magic !  I  said  to  my 
father:  ''Let  us  go  and  see  Lake  Mag- 
giore ! " 

We  came  to  the  border  of  this  beau- 
tiful lake,  and  the  first  person  we  met 
was  he !  We  followed  him  in  his  walk. 
He  bade  us  adieu,  as  he  goes  to-morrow. 
I  managed  to  be  alone  with  him.  I  said 
to  him: 

"  Do  not  go  yet  You  are  alone  and 
poor.  The  most  sublime  things  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  this  world  without 
the  help  of  material  means,  which  you  do 
not  possess.  You  will  spend  your  life 
in  solving  the  problem  of  misery  and 
loneliness,  and  you  will  not  attain  it.  If 
you  discover  your  secret,  you  will  die 
without  revealing  it.  You  cannot  be 
certain  that  it  is  not  an  illusion,  for  I 
have  wished  to  know  and  I  do  know  that 
money  is  needed  for  experimenting. 
Therefore  yoa  need  an  inoome  of  a  bun- 
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dred  thousand  ponnds,  and  a  family  who 
will  give  yon  a  position  in  the  world. 
Return  to  Milan,  stay  there  for  eight 
days,  and  you  will  be  in  a  position  to 
realize  the  dream  I  have  proposed." 

He  was  mate,  absolutely  mute,  lost  in 
his  thoughts.     He  had  understood  me. 

This  prolonged  silence  was  very  cruel. 
Bvery  thing  swam  before  me.  I  was 
ready  to  faint  with  shame,  fright,  and 
anger. 

He  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it,  say- 
ing: 

**  Will  you  give,  me  an  hour  to  think 
about  this  1     It  is  very  unexpected !  " 

I  left  him  alone,  and  went  back  to  my 
father.  I  don't  know  what  he  said  to  me.' 
I  did  not  hear.  I  saw  nothing ;  I  was 
out  of  my  wits.  I  could  not  keep  my 
eyes  off  my  watch.  That  one  hour  was 
longer  than  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 

At  last  it  came  to  an  end.  I  dropped 
my  father's  arm,  begging  him  to  wait  for 
me.  I  began  to  run,  as  I  never  ran  be- 
fore. I  reached  the  place  where  I  had 
left  Emilius,  without  knowing  where  I 
was  going,  or  in  what  way  1  got  there. 
I  found  him  standing  and  smilmg ;  then 
he  slowly  came  towards  me. 

^<  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  child,"  he 
said.  '^  Sit  down  on  the  grass ;  you  are 
all  out  of  breath.  I  prefer  to  stand.  I 
am  going  to  talk  to  you.  Any  one  but 
myself,  in  such  circumstances,  would  be 
perfectly  certain  that  you  were  making 
fun  of  him,  and  that  this  was  all  a  charm- 
ing mystery." 

And,  as  he  saw  me  burst  into  tears,  he 
added: 

'  "  But  why  do  you  weep,  since  I  be- 
lieve you  are  true  and  faithful?  You 
plainly  see  that  I  esteem  you.  During 
all  the  hour  that  I  was  thinking,  the 
thought  never  entered  my  mind  that  you 
could  be  amusing  yourself  at  my  ex- 
pense. 

"  Well,  here  is  my  answer.  Dry  your 
lovely  eyes  and  look  at  the  sun.  Can 
you  give  it  to  me  ?  No !  Then  there  is 
nothing  you  can  do  for  me !  However, 
that  is  not  the  whole  question.  It  is  very 
easy  to  understand  that  your  income  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  will  bring  me 
much  more  quickly  and  successfully  to 
my  end,  which  is  very  brilliant  or  else 
worth  nothing  at  all.  I  understand,  too, 
that  you  have  a  generous  hearty  and  that  a 


noble  deed  is  a  temptation  to  you ;  that  is 
a  true  woman's  nature.  The  very  thought 
that  you  had  made  me  happy  would 
make  yon  so.  And  it  is  probable  that 
your  kindness  would  make  me,  too,  very 
happy ;  for  gratitude  is  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  feeling  to  all  who  do  not  find 
themselves  unworthy  the  kindness  shown 
to  them.  But  to  all  that  there  is  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle.  That  is,  that  I  am 
a  man  of  honor,  and  that  a  man  of  honor 
considers  selfishness  a  very  low  thing. 
This  happiness  which  I  spoke  to  you  about, 
and  which  was  a  great  temptation  to  me, 
I  have  calculated  mathematically  how 
long  it  could  last,  and  the  result  is,  that 
in  raising  the  maximum  as  high  as  possi- 
ble, you  would  have  three  months  of  in- 
ward glory  at  your  self-sacrifice;  three 
more  months  of  generosity,  patience,  and 
resignation ;  three  more,  perhaps,  of  in- 
dignation, fear,  uneasiness,  and  uncer- 
tainty; and  all  the  rest  of  your  life 
revulsion,  revenge,  or  despair.  Don^t 
contradict  me ;  I  know  what  I  am  say- 
ing; I  have  alraady  loved!  I  was  not 
able  to  forget  Science,  and  I  know  that  a 
man  should  give  to  the  woman  that  loves 
him  (it  is  her  right)  a  greater  part  of  his 
life  than  I  can  give.  It  is  very  possible 
that  I  might  come  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  you — my  work  or  my  dream.  I  am 
very  weak,  and  I  can  not  bear  to  see 
suffering.  But  on  my  side,  I  should  be 
unhappy  all  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  he 
who  is  not  happy  can  not  make  others 
so.  Don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it* 
Forget  it ;  as  for  me,  I  will  only  remem- 
ber it  to  love  you  as  my  daughter,  for  I 
am  old  enough  to  be  your  father.  I  am 
older  than  yon  think  for !  *' 

I  don't  know  what  he  said  to  me  after 
this.  I  was  frightfully  dizzy,  and  lost 
my  consciousness. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  saw  my 
father  at  my  side.  Emilius  had  disap- 
peared. 

But  he  has  not  gone  yet.  We  found 
him  again,  an  hour  later,  at  the  inn,  and 
we  are  just  returning  to  Milan,  where  he 
has  promised  to  come  and  bid  us  good- 
bye this  evening. 

I  write  while  I  am  expecting  him^ 
dear !  I  still  have  hope !  What  do  I 
say  ?  I  believe,  I  am  sure,  that  he  will 
stay. 

When  he  was  helping  me  into  the  oaiw 
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riage  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  I  saw  a 
tear  in  his  eyes,  a  single  one  ;  but  a  tear 
from  that  man  !  .  .  .  I  am  of  age,  you 
know,  and  my  father  will  not  even  have  a 
thought  of  legal  opposition.  He  will  be 
surprised,  but  in  his  heart  he  willaj^prove 
of  me,  and  after  having  made  all  the 
observations  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
make  to  me  .  .  . 

Midnight. 
He  is  gone !  I  did  not  see  him !  I 
shall  never  see  him  again.  I  have  a  fe- 
ver, and  have  just  been  bled.  Farewell, 
Robertine ;  think  of  me — of  this  coquette, 
tiiis  worldly,  crazy  girl,  who  perhaps  had 
a  heart,  after  all. 


JbXAVIA  TO   ROBERTINE. 

Nantes,  Deo.  27th,  1850. 

My  Robertine,  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to-morrow,  without  flourish  of  trum- 
pets or  salvos  of  artillery,  to  an  excellent 
young  man,  whom  I  love  dearly.  I  did 
not  want  to  tell  you  before  everything 
was  positively  settled. 

Emile — not  Emilius,  it  is  another 
Emile — Emile  de  Vareppe,  with  whom 
you  are  slightly  acquainted,  who  is 
twenty-eight  years  old,  has  a  high  post 
as  magistrate,  a  thoughtful  mind,  a 
charming  character,  little  money,  and  a 
great  deal  of  heart 

It  is  better  than  I  deserved,  isn't  it? — 
frivolous,  thoughtless  creature  that  I 
have  been !  Well,  I  agree  with  you  up 
to  a  certain  point ;  my  past  life  is  good 
for  nothing ;  but  for  the  last  six  months 
I  have  thought  a  great  deal,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  my  future  life  will  be 
worth  more. 

No,  I  am  another  being.  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  tell  you,  day  by 
day,  the  change  which  was  taking  place 
in  me.  You  would  not  have  believed 
me,  and  would  only  have  discouraged 
me.  You  are  given  to  ridicule,  and  as  I 
am,  too,  this  poor  little  /would  not  have 
been  taken  as  seriously  as  it  should  have 
been.  Now  the  spell  is  broken;  my 
imagination  is  calm,  my  castle  in  the  air, 
that  unfoitunate  and  beautiful  dream 
which  had  engrossed  me,  has  slowly 
vanished  away. 

You  have  learned  from  my  father,  who 


has  written  to  you  several  times,  that  I 
was  sick  for  a  few  days,  but  that  it  was 
several  weeks  before  I  was  quite  well 
again. 

I  was  threatened  with  brain  fever,  but 
it  was  checked.  Two  months  of  languor 
and  physical  prostration  have  completely 
changed  my  habits,  and  I  can  say  th^ 
nature  has  greatly  helped  me  in  becom- 
ing more  calm,  more  settled;  conse- 
quently I  am  more  studious  and  rational. 

And  DOW,  closing  irreti'ievably  one 
portion  of  my  life,  I  can  truly  say  that 
my  conversion  is  due  in  great  measure, 
if  not  entirely,  to  this  infatuation,  this 
fancy,  this  passion,  if  you  will.  It  would 
be  very  unjust  if  I  should  willingly  for- 
get how  much  good  the  conduct  and 
conversation  of  this  strange  man  have 
done  me.  I  shall  always  honor  him, 
and  I  believe  I  can  truly  say  that  it  is  to 
him  that  my  husband  will  owe  his  safety 
and  repose. 

You  see  I  had  lived  too  factitiously, 
too  artificially,  in  the  ways  of  the  worlds 
with  a  skeptical  mind  and  an  empty 
heart  I  was  tired  of  it ;  I  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself  and  there  must  needi 
be  an  explosion — some  great  piece  of 
folly,  some  fancied  self-sacrifice,  to  put 
an  end  to  it  all  I 

Well,  this  folly  had  for  its  object — 
thanks  to  my  good  star,  I  acknowledge 
— ^an  excellent,  magnanimous  man,  as 
wise  as  Nestor,  in  spite  of  his  fantastic 
brain;  a  good  and  noble  soul,  and  he 
has  been  the  physician  of  my  disordered 
mind.  If  he  had  ridiculed  me;  if  he 
had  said  to  me  all  that  a  man  with  more 
experience  and  more  knowledge  of  my 
character  could  and  ought  to  have  said, 
I  should  have  been  ruined.  I  most  cer^- 
tainly  should  have  given  myself  up  to 
dreaming  and  romances.  It  must  have 
been  so,  because  I  have  had  such  a  con- 
tempt for  the  ideal  and  sentimental* 
But  his  ti'ust  and  his  naivete  saved  me. 
He  neither  acted  the  astonished,  or  tiie 
modest,  or  the  skeptical.  He  did  not 
perceive  that  I  had  made  a  fool  of  my- 
self. 

In  his  society  I  began  to  grow  more 
serious.  I  do  not  know  that  I  loved ; 
but  I  thought  that  I  loved ;  I  suffered,.  J 
trembled,  I  wept 

All  this  did  me  goo4.    I  learoej^  b^ 
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ffldes,  in  listening  to  him,  that  a  man's 
merits  do  not  consist  in  his  clothes,  or 
his  horses,  his  manner  of  entering  a 
room,  or  in  any  of  those  nothings  which 
dazzled  me,  although  I  did  not  confess 
it. 

I  am  no  longer  a  fool  when  I  aonverse 
with  a  man  of  sense.  I  have  discovered 
a  new  variety  in  the  genus  of  marriagea- 
ble men.  A  serions  man  is  no  longer, 
to  my  mind,  an  awkward  pedagogue  and 
a  caricature,  but  a  more  gifled  and  more 
honorable  being  than  a  spruce  and  friv- 
olous dandy. 

So  I  have  ceased  making  theories  of 
marriage  in  a  worldly  point  of  view. 

I  have  given  up  playing  the  woman  of 
the  world. 

I  meditate  seriously  upon  household 
affiiirs,  and  I  think  that  I  shall  be  easily 
and  pleasantly  initiated  into  them  by  my 
husband's  family.  He  has  a  charming  sis- 
ter, who  is  very  good  without  being  prud- 
ish ;  an  excellent,  well-educated  ^Either ; 
a  religious  but  tolerant  mother.  As  to 
himself,  he  is  in  the  highest  d^ree  cal- 
culated to  make  me  happy.  I  have  a 
sincere  affection  for  him,  and  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him. 

We  are  going  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Paris,  and  I  will  introduce  him  to  you. 

If  you  wish  to  hear  about  my  old 
friends,  I  will  tell  you  that  Malcolm  is  in 
England,  about  marrying  tomtit  number 
one;  that  Lady  Rosamond  has  most 
kindly  and  frankly  written  me  a  charm- 
ing congratulatory  letter.  Little  Ann 
added  to  it  a  few  simple,  affectionate 
words.  I  hear  that  she  worships  me 
still. 

I  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  beaux 
and  belles  of  Home  and  Florence,  the 
marquises,  the  abbes,  and  tutti  quantu 

As  to  him  of  whom  I  have  written  so 
much  and  so  often,  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  where  he  is. 

My  father  told  me  that  he  had  started 
for  Berlin;  but  he  has  not  given  the 
least  sign  of  life,  and  I  don't  believe  he 
ever  will. 

I  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  I 
would  rather  have  him  remain  in  his 
cloud,  like  a  mysterious  spirit,  whom  I 
never  wish  to  see  again,  but  whose  re- 
membrance is  sweet,  and  whose  blessing 
will  make  me  happy. 
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LOSD  WK8TBURT    AND    THB    LATB    LORD    JUanCOi 

KNIORT  BBUCE. 

Lord  Wrstburt's  portrait  illustrateB 
at  once  the  truth  and  the  fallacy  of  phys- 
iognomy. His  countenance  indicates 
his  real,  original  nature,  and  so,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  his  character,  but  does  not 
give  you  ui  idea  of  his  habitual  nature 
and  his  acquired  character.  Probably 
there  has  never  been  known  a  man  of 
greater  eminence  and  more  enemies. 
You  would  not  think  so,  looking  at  his 
portrait,  or  gazing  on  his  countenance ; 
it  all  seems  so  placid,  so  benignant,  and  so 
benevolent,  you  would  be  willing  to  be- 
lieve him  when  he  assured  you — as  be  is 
fond  of  saying — with  his  peculiar,  ealm» 
soft,  lisping  utterance,  that  *' benevolenoe 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  char- 
acter." 

Tou  might,  perhaps,  associate  with 
that  calm  countenance  the  idea  of  con- 
scious intellect  and  superior  power ;  yon 
might  imagine  it  united  with  a  bland, 
half-compassionate  bearing  towards  oth* 
ers;  but  you  would  not  suppose  thai 
it  covered,  but  scarce  concealed,  the  most 
supercilious  contempt  of  all,  however 
elevated,  except  himself.  Yoa  might 
fancy  that  those  lips  spoke  calmly,  per- 
haps sofUy,  but  you  could  not  suppose 
that  they  lisped  forth  in  such  soft  voioe 
accents  of  almost  genuine  sweetness;  and 
least  of  all  would  yon  realise  that  the 
words  they  lisped  were  almost  always 
words  of  the  most  contemptuous  or  com- 
passionate scorn. 

Yet  the  features  do  not  speak  falsel j^ 
and  the  countenance,  after  all,  does  not 
falsify  physiognomy.  They  portray  the 
man's  original  nature,  the  rest  is  his  ac- 
quired character.  The  key  to  the  pussle 
is  that  Sir  R.  Bethell  afiected  a  character 
very  different  from  his  real  nature.  He 
has  always  assumed  a  far  greater  degree 
of  scorn  than  he  felt,  though  that  was 
great  enough,  no  doubt  He  assumed 
an  air  of  calm  disdain,  and  it  became 
habitual  to  him ;  lie  affected  a  calm^ 
soomfhl  ntteranoe  and  manner,  and  it 
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has  become  a  second  natare.  And  thus 
he  acquired  by  degrees  a  sort  of  second 
character  which  is  not  natural,  except  so 
far  as  it  no  doubt  is  the  growth  of  the 
pride  of  his  nature.  A  single  anecdote 
of  him  reveals  this.  There  was  an  old 
chancery  barrister,  with  whom  he  used 
to  contend,  and  of  whom  he  used  to 
speak  with  thrilling  contempt.  "That 
fellow,"  he  lisped  out,  "lost  me  a  thou- 
sand a  year  with  his  infernal  prolixity 
and  incurable  dulness."  Yet  no  sooner 
was  he  Chancellor  than  he  presented  the 
son  of  his  old  professional  rival  with  a 
good  place.  Now  there  is  the  man  in 
his  double  nature,  his  acquired  habits  of 
affected  contempt  springing  from  his  in- 
tellectual pride,  and  his  acts  of  real  good- 
ness springing  from  his  natural  kmdli- 
ness.  And  he  is  a  man  to  stand  by  -his 
friends — a  fine  feature  in  a  man's  char- 
acter. Beyond  all  doubt,  Lord  West- 
buiy  has  that  to  be  said  in  his  favor,  that 
he  is  a  staunch  friend,  and  never  shrank 
from  doing  his  best  for  any  one  who  had 
served  him.  In  this,  perhaps,  he  is  bet- 
ter than  better  men.  But  it  illustrates 
his  mixed  character.  There  prbbably 
never  was  a  man  in  whose  character 
were  mixed  up  such  diverse  elements, 
natural  and  acquired.  Hence  the  result — 
there  never  was  a  man  more  disliked 
or  more  beloved.  And,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear,  there  really  is  some  truth  in 
his  own  idea  of  himself — the  ex-Chancel- 
lor is  not  a  bad  fellow.  He  will  do  kind 
things,  but  he  never  could  resist  the 
temptation  of  saying  unkind  things.  His 
second  nature  is  scorn  of  other  men,  and 
his  luxury  is  sarcasm.  The  secret  of  the 
dislike  entertained  for  him  is  what,  per- 
haps, an  acute  physiognomist  might  de- 
tect even  in  those  bland,  calm  features — 
an  overweening,  egotistical  confidence 
in  his  own  superior  intellect,  and  a  pro- 
found scorn  and  contempt  for  other  men. 
Coupled  with  the  feeling  arising  from  it 
is  a  great  talent  for  sarcasm  and  an  im- 
mense alacrity  in  its  exercise,  which,  of 
course,  is  only  another  word  for  making 
enemies.  Taking  these  elements  of  char- 
acter into  consideration,  and  looking 
again  carefully  at  that  fine  countenance, 
possibly  our  readers  may  imagine  him,  as 
Lord  Derby  graphically  described  him,  as 
"standing  up,  and  for  upwards  of  an 
hour  pouring  upon  the  head  of  a  political 


opponent  a  continuous  stream  of  vitriolic 
acid.''  Nothing  less  forcible  than  that 
remarkable  expression  could  describe  the 
biting,  scorching  sarcasm  of  the  ex-Chan* 
cellor.  So  he  was  when  Sir  Richard 
Bethell;  and  it  is  believed  that  there 
never  was  a  man  in  the  profession  of 
whom  so  many  pungent,  sarcastic  witti* 
cisms  were  reported.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  an  idea  of  their  effect  as  they 
were  uttered  in  that  calm,  sweet,  lisping 
voice,  with  such  slowness  of  utterance 
and  such  blandness  of  countenance,  with 
such  an  amusing  contrast  between  the 
honeyed  accents  and  the  biting  words. 
When  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord 
Cranworth)  was  Vice  -  Chancellor,  Sir 
Richard  spoke  of  him  as  "  that  respect* 
able  old  woman ; "  and  once,  when  the 
Vice-Chancellor  said  he  would  "  turn  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind,''  Sir  Richard 
turned  round  to  his  junior,  and  with  his 
usual  bland,  calm  utterance,  said,  "  Take 
a  note  of  that :  his  Honor  says  he  will 
turn  it  over  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  coil 
his  mind.^*  So  when  some  one  said  of 
an  attorney-general  for  whom  he  had  a 
contempt,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  put  any 
one  over  his  head.  Sir  Richard  said,  in 
the  same  calm,  lisping  accents,  *^Meadj 
did  you  say?  Has  he  a  head?"  The 
exquisite  effect  of  these  sarcasms  was  bo 
much  the  result  of  utterance  that  they 
could  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those 
who  heard  them ;  but  by  attentively 
studying  the  features  of  the  portrait,  and 
imagining  a  peculiarly  soft,  sweet,  calm 
voice,  uttering  those  stinging  sayings, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  effect 
on  the  delighted  hearers.  Being  asked 
how  he  was  getting  on  in  an  appeal  be- 
fore an  arch*bi8hop  and  his  assessor,  a 
learned  doctor,  he  said,  "Getting  on, 
did  you  say  t  How  is  it  possible  to  get 
on  before  tioo  silly  old  men  who  under- 
stand nothing  whatever  of  the  matter?  " 
Arguing  a  case  in  error  before  the  judges, 
one  of  them,  for  whom  he  had  a  dislikoi 
asked  him  a  question  which  somewhat 
pinched  him,  upon  which  he  blandly  re-, 
plied,  in  his  sweetest,  softest  accents: 
"Before  I  answer  the  question,  may  I 
venture  to  entreat  your  lordship  to  re- 
consider it,  for  I  am  sure  upon  consideni- 
tion  you  will  perdeive  that  it  involves  m 
self-evident  absurdity.^*  It  may  seem 
scarcely  credible  that  sach  things  har# 
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been  said ;  but  sach  was  the  sweetness, 
calmness,  and  softness  of  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  said,  that,  somehow, 
they  passed  by  before  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  had  received  the  shock 
of  sarprise,  especially  as  the  sting  was 
always  at  the  end,  and  Sir  Richard  went 
on  with  his  argument  as  calm  and  un- 
ruffled as  if  he  had  just  paid  a  happy 
compliment  It  was  the  sublime  of  in- 
solence: it  was  insolence  sublimated 
almost  to  grandeur. 

For  his  professional  opponents  and 
rivals  he  had  an  unbounded  contempt; 
for  all  but  one — that  was,  Mr.  Rolt — who, 
indeed,  was  the  only  one  who  was  a 
match  for  him.  Yet  even  to  him  he 
would  assume  his  habitual  air  of  calm 
superiority.  *'So  much,"  he  said  once 
when  replying  to  him — '*so  much  for 
my  learned  friend^s  first  argument !  But, 
my  lords,  as  the  paths  of  error  are  nu- 
merous and  devious,  my  learned  friend 
has  another  argument  to  which  I  will  now 
advert."  Imagine  this  spoken  slowly, 
loftily,  sweetly,  lispingly!  It  was  im- 
possible to  help  smiling ;  and  even  Mr. 
Rolt,  who  is  good-humored  and  sensible, 
enjoyed  it,  and  the  judges  laughed.  But 
Sir  Richard  went  on,  lollily  and  lispingly, 
with  that  imapproachable  air  of  superior- 
ity, in  which  no  man  at  the  bar  or  on  the 
bench,  in  living  memory,  ever  resembled 
him.  It  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  Sir 
Richard  BethelPs  character  that  his  scorn 
was  too  lofty  to  have  anything  in  it  of  a 
cunning  or  spite.  It  was  lofty  and  over- 
bearing, but  there  was  nothing  in  it  either 
of  littleness  or  bitterness.  Sir  Richard's 
sarcasms  were  rather  scornftil  than  spite- 
ful, and  had  often  more  of  wit  than  bit- 
terness. You  saw  that  hifil  object  was 
rather  to  display  his  air  of  superionty 
and  gratify  his  pride,  than  to  give  pain 
or  wreak  revenge.  He  was  too  proud 
for  small  resentments,  and  had  too  con- 
stant a  sense  of  his  own  superionty  to 
condescend  to  wrangle  or  to  quarrel.  He 
could  not,  for  the  world,  have  so  com- 
promised his  dignity;  and  this  dignity 
of  tone  and  manner  he  never  lost  even 
while  at  the  Bar. 

This  happy  gift  of  dignity,  with'  its 
alloy  of  sarcasm  and  scorn,  he  carried 
with  him  to  the  Woolsack  and  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  he  quickly  made  every 
lord  there  of  any  mark  or  eminence  his 


foe — at  least  among  the  law  lords,  with 
whom  he  came,  of  course,  more  con- 
stantly in  contest  His  animosity  to 
Lord  Chelmsford — his  contempt  for  Lord 
Cranworth — his  scorn  for  Lord  Wenslejr- 
dale— all  were  unbounded,  and  could  only 
be  conveyed  by  his  wonderful  power  of 
sarcasm.  And,  above  all,  he  loved  to 
show  his  contempt  for  the  Common  Law 
Judges,  upon  appeals.  Reading  a  sen- 
tence from  one  of  their  judgments,  he 
said  to  counsel,  who  attended  to  support 
it:  "Pray,  Mr.  So-and-So,  upon  which 
of  these  propositions  do  you  intend  to 
relyt  for  you  must  perceive  that  they 
are  utterly  inconsistent."  His  power  of 
exciting  ennuty  was  unrivalled,  and  lie 
revelled  in  it  He  could  throw  into  a 
few  bland  words,  spoken  in  the  calmest 
tone,  a  bitterness  of  sarcasm  which  would 
make  a  man  his  enemy  for  life.  He  was 
an  embodiment  of  intellectual  pride.  He 
had  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  superiority  to  other  men,  even  the 
very  highest  in 'his  own  profession,  and 
loved  to  show  his  sense  of  it  by  the  most 
intense  and  impassioned  scorn  for  them. 
Perha{)8  you  might  not  have  found  it  out 
from  bis  features,  but,  being  aware  of  it, 
possibly  —  turning  to  his  portrait — yoa 
may  fancy  that  you  can  read  it  there. 
At  all  events,  if  you  ever  saw  and  heard 
him — only  for  a  moment — there  could  be 
no  mistake  about  it  The  first  words  he 
uttered  would  suffice  to  give  the  impres- 
sion, at  once,  of  superior  intellect  and  of 
unmeasurable  pride.  The  spirit  of  scorn 
and  sarcasm  seems  native  to  his  breast, 
and  to  breathe  in  every  tone  of  his  voice, 
which  even  affects  more  scorn  than  he 
feels.  How  unlike  Sir  Alexander  Cook* 
burn — easy,  natural,  and  genial :  whose 
voice  rings  out  in  bright  and  lively  tones 
of  good-heartedness. 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  contrast 
than  the  portraits  and  the  characters  of 
these  two  eminent  men  present ;  yet  they 
were  for  many  years  associated  together. 
They  were  law  officers  of  the  Crown  at  the 
same  time ;  they  were  Benchers  of  the 
same  Inn;  and  Sir  Alexander  will  tell 
a  good  story,  how  Sir  Richard  once  said 
to  him,  in  a  tone  of  indescribable  com- 
passion, ''My  dear  feUow,  equity  will 
swallow  up  your  common  law."  ''I 
don't  know  about  that^"  said  Sir  Alexan* 
der,  "  but  you'll  find  it  rather  hard  of  di< 
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gestion !  **  The  remark  and  the  repartee 
very  well  convey  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  men — ^the  one  aU  supercilious 
pride  and  scorn,  the  other  of  a  quick, 
lively,  generous  spirit. 

With  Lord  Westbury  may  very  fitly 
be  associated  the  late  Lord  Justice  Knight 
Bruce.     Alas !  we  have  lost  him ! 

Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  had  been 
nearly  twenty  years  on  the  Bench ;  and 
as  he  lett  the  Bar  before  Sir  R.  Bethell 
became  great  there,  they  did  not  have 
any  rivalry  as  advocates.  But  they  came 
fearfully  into  collision  when  Sir  Richard 
had  become  great,  and  came  before  the 
Lord  Justice  as  an  advocate.  The  Lord 
Justice,  as  a  veteran  and  venerable  law- 
yer, deeply  versed  in  the  principles  of 
equity,  could  not  brook  the  overbearing 
tone  of  Sir  Richard,  and  the  profound 
scorn  with  which  he  always  spoke  of 
views  opposed  to  his  own.  And  as  they 
almost  equally  excelled  in  the  fatal  sift 
of  sarcasm,  it  may  be  imagined  what 
scenes  ensued. 

The  Lord  Justice  was  a  man  of  gi*eater 
depth  than  Sir  Richard,  though  not  of 
such  brilliant  ability ;  and  you  could  see, 
from  his  features,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
deep  thought  and  reflective  mood.  You 
would  not  guess,  however,  that  he  had 
a  vein  of  dry,  grave  humor,  which  he 
delighted  in  displaying;  and  this  was 
one  of  the  traits  which  excited  Sir  Rich- 
ard's scorn.  It  maiked  the  distinction 
between  the  two  men  that  though  the 
Lord  Justice  was  often  sarcastic,  Sir 
Richard  was  never  humorous.  And 
though  the  wit  of  the  Lord  Justice  per- 
haps was  sarcastic,  it  was  rarely  ever  so 
severe,  so  scorching  as  Sir  Richard's. 
There  was  always  a  touch  of  humor  about 
it,  and  a  tone  of  good  humor,  quite  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  great  advocate's. 
The  Lord  Justice  had  a  grave,  solid,  old- 
fashioned,  emphatic  way  of  speaking, 
which  very  much  enhanced  the  effect  of 
his  wit,  or  humor;  and  the  difference 
was,  that  he  delighted  in  displaying  his 
wit,  while  Sir  Richard  delighted  in  ut- 
tering sai'casms.  The  Lord  Justice  had, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  grave  judicial  waggery 
about  him  exceedingly  droll.  He  has 
been  known  to  deliver  a  whole  judgment 
in  the  gravest  tone  possible — but  one 
piece  of  solemn  waggery  from  beginning 
to  end.    Such  was  his  judgment  in  the 


case  of  a  suit  between  an  attorney  -and 
his  wife,  about  a  separation  deed,  the  dis- 
pute having  arisen  upon  the  disposition 
of  her  Separate  property.  "  The  oourt^*' 
commenced  the  Lord  Justice,  '^  has  been 
now  for  several  days  occupied  in  the 
matrimonial  quarrels  of  a  solicitor  and  his 
wife.  He  was  a  man  not  unaccustomed 
to  the  ways  of  the  softer  sex,  for  he 
already  had  nine  children  by  three  suc- 
cessive wives.  She,  however — ^herself  a 
widow — was  well  informed  of  all  these* 
antecedents;  and,  it  appears,  did  not 
consider  them  any  objection  to  their 
union ;  and  they  were  married.  No 
sooner  were  they  united,  however,  than 
they  were,  unhappily,  disunited  by  un- 
happy disputes  as  to  her  property.  These 
disputes  disturbed  even  the  period  usually 
dedicated  to  the  soft  delights  of  ma(r 
rimony,  and  the  honeymoon  was  occupied 
by  endeavors  to  induce  her  to  exercise  a 
testamentary  power  of  appointment  in 
his  favor.  She,  however,  refused,  and 
so  we  find  that,  in  due  course,  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  he  brought  home,  with 
some  disgust)  his  still  intestate  bride. 
The  disputes  continued;  until  at  last 
they  exchanged  the  irregular  quarrels  of 
domestic  strife  for  the  more  disciplined 
warfare  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Doctors' 
Commons."  And  so  on,  in  the  same 
vein  of  irony,  to  the  end.  So,  in  another 
celebrated  judgment  of  his,  about  the 
"  Agapemone,"  which  he  held  up  to  rid- 
icule and  scorn.  So  in  a  case  as  to  the 
construction  of  a  will  After  counsel  had 
been  hard  at  work  all  day  contending  for 
different  meanings,  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice thus,  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
commenced  his  judgment:  ^^If,"  he  said, 
'<  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  ever  per- 
mitted to  be  conscious  of  things  which 
take  place  here  below,  and  if  the  spirit  of 
the  testator  has  been  cognizant  of  the 
discussion  which  has  been  going  on  here 
to-day,  he  must  have  been,  no  donbti 
considerably  astonished — perhaps  1  mi^ffat 
say  disgusted — at  the  intentions  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  him,  and  the  vari- 
ous meanings  which  have  been  put  upon 
his  words.  Nevertheless,  we  must  pre- 
sume that  he  intended  what,  as  lawyers, 
we  make  his  words  to  mean — no  matter 
whether  he  meant  it  or  not''  All  this, 
mind,  in  the  most  solemn  and  sentienl, 
easy  tone,  and  with  ^  pscoliarly  oraoalir 
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air,  which  immensely  enhanced  the  effect 
of  this  judicial  waggery.  It  is  impos- 
fiihle  to  conceive  a  greater  power  of  grave 
and  ironical  ridicule  than  was  possessed 
by  the  Lord  Justice ;  and  there  are  few 
judgments  of  his  which  are  not  relieved 
by  the  introduction  of  some  play  of 
humor  or  some  stroke  of  wit  His  was  a 
mind  which  gladly  'relieved  the  tension 
of  severe  and  continuous  thought  by  such 
sallies  of  wit  and  humor.  There  was 
nothing  ill-natured  in  his  character  ;  and 
though  he  was  so  fond  of  it  that  he  would 
not  abstain  merely  lest  it  should  give 
pain,  he  did  not  practice  it  at  all  for  the 
sake  of  giving  pain.  It  was  simply  his 
diversion,  his  delight,  his  enjoyment  to 
be  witty  whenever  he  could.  If  to  be 
witty  he  must  be  sarcastic,  why  he  would 
be  so;  but  his  object  was  only  to  be 
witty.  He  had  a  little  harmless  vanity 
to  be  thought  witty  ;  and  being  a  man  of 
a  long  and  enlarged  experience,  and  of  a 
deep,  cultivated,  and  reflective  mind,  he 
was  never  trivial  though  playful  in  his 
wit,  and  never  vulgar  though  familiar  in 
his  pleasantries.  Be  was  pedantic  in  his 
tone,  with  a  grave,  formal,  emphatic, 
measured  way  of  speaking,  more  resem- 
bling the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron's  than 
any  other  judge  ;  and — ^like  him — be- 
longing to  an  old  school,  now  passing 
away. 

The  twenty  years'  difference  in  the 
professional  life  of  the  Lord  Justice  and 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor  mark,  indeed, 
very  well  the  boundaiy  between  the  past 
and  the  present  race  of  advocates.  The 
Lord  Justice  belongs  to  the  age  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde,  and  Sir  William  Follett, 
and  Sir  Fi*ederick  Pollock,  and  Sir  F. 
Thesiger,  and  Sir  F.  Kelly,  all  of  whom 
have  now  lefl  the  Bar;  and  the  last 
of  whom  are,  one  by  one,  leaving  the 
Bench.  Long  may  they  linger  there,  for 
-they  represent  a  school  of  greater  depth 
of  learning  and  breadth  of  mind  than  the 
present,  for  the  most  part,  are ;  and  the 
distinction  is  well  illustrated  by  the  dif- 
ference between  the  thonghdul,  well- 
stored  mind  of  the  Lord  Justice  and  the 
more  brilliant  and  showy  abilities  of  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  judgment  of  Lord  Justice  Knight 
Bruce  in  the  case  of  the  "  Agapemone  " 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  richest  speci- 
men of  judicial  irony  ever  uttered.  Bead* 


ing  a  few  passages  of  it,  and  then  looking 
at  the  portrait  of  the  Lord  Justice,  the 
reader  would;  on  the  one  hand,  get  infi- 
nitely more  of  the  relish  and  enjoyment 
of  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand  get  a  truer 
idea  of  the  judicial  character  of  the  Lord 
Justice  than  he  possibly  could  derive 
either  from  the  portrait  or  the  perusal. 
The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Lord  Justice  was  eminently  grave,  alow, 
solemn,  precise,  and  sententious  in  his 
utterance,  and  this  immensely  enhanced 
the  "  humor  "  of  the  thing. 

It  was  an  application,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, on  the  part  of  an  infant,  that  a 
proper  guardian  should  be  appointed, 
and  that  his  father  should  be  restrained 
from  taking  possession  of  him.  In  the 
gravest  and  most  sententious  tone,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  deepest  irony,  he 
spoke  thus : 

^'  His  parents  are  both  living ;  one  of 
them,  his  father,  a  native,  as  I  collect,  of 
Wales,  having  been  educated  with  a  view 
to  become  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  do  not,  however,  collect 
that  he  proceeded  beyond  deacon's  oi^ 
ders,  or  that  he  now  considers  himself  to 
be  a  member  of  that  church  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  he  has  any  present  or  pro- 
spective preferment,  office,  employment, 
business,  fortune,  means,  or  source  of  in- 
come whatever."  (There  was  a  world  of 
judicial  irony,  of  grave,  solemn  waggery 
in  this  careful,  precise  enumeration  and 
exclusion  of  every  conceivable  source  of 
income.)  ^'The  wife,  the  petitioner's 
mother,  is  one  of  the  daughters  of  a 
gentleman  of  good  fortune,  a  lady  in 
good  circumstances,  and  a  person  of  re- 
spectability, with  a  portion  of  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds ;  the  marriage,  whether 
equal  or  unequal  otherwise,  seems,  in 
that  respect  at  least,  to  have  been  un- 
equal, for  the  husband  had  not,  I  believe, 
any  property.  It  took  place  without  the 
consent  of  the  mother,  and  it  seems,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  ascribable  to  the  in- 
fluence and  ascendency  over  her  mind 
which  must,  I  fear,  be  said,  unhappily  for 
her,  to  have  been  acquired  and  ezeroiaed 
by  a  £inatio  or  a  pseudo-fanatic  preacher, 
who  styled  himself  the  servant  of  the 
Lord;  who  seems  to  have  acted  leas 
as  a  ^go-between'  than  as  a  spiritual 
director  in  forming  this  and  other 
matches  between  endowed  ladies  and 
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such  of  his  followers  or  associates  of 
t^e  other  sex  as  were  judged  fit  for  his 
purpose.  One  of  these  was  the  person 
(the  petitioner's  father)  whom  Miss  Ag- 
nes N seems  to  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve it  was  the  will  of  God  to  reveal, 
through  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  that 
she  should  maiTj,  and  whom  she  did  so 
many  very  much  on  that  ground.  She 
manied  without  a  settlement:  her  fpr- 
tune,  consequently,  came  into  his  power. 
The  want  or  a  settlement  was,  however, 
not  through  oversight:  she  mentioned 
the  subject  to  him,  it  appears,  at  the 
same  time  mentioning  a  promise,  prob- 
ably connected  with  it,  which  she  had 
made  to  her  parents.  It  appears  that 
not  quite  three  weeks  before  the  mar- 
riage he  was  moved,  and  permitted  him- 
self, to  write  to  her,  this  all  but  impos- 
sible letter."  Then  the  Lord  Justice  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  ''all  but  impossible 
letter  **  in  tones  of  irony  which  made  it 
for  those  who  heard  it  a  treat  they  will 
never  forget     It  ran  thus : 

"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  under 
your  present  circumstances,  neither  let  it 
be  afraid  at  what  friends  or  foes  may  sug- 
gest. Abide  in  the  Spirit  and  will  of 
God,  and  then  will  your  peace  be  like  a 
river,  wide  and  overflowing,  and  your 
soul  will  be  borne  sweetly  along  the 
stream  of  time  until  it  reaches  the  ocean 
of  eternal  rest  and  quiet  What  I  say 
unto  you  I  say  also  unto  Harriet  and 
Clara"  (her  sisters).  "Assure  them  of 
my  love,  and  let  them  trust  themselves 
to  be  carried  by  faith,  etc.  My  beloved 
Agnes,  I  must  wiite  to  you  just  what 
the  Spirit  leads  me  to  do.  This  I  do 
with  the  more  confidence,  because  I  be- 
lieve you  have  an  ear  to  what  the  Lord 
may  say  unto  you  through  him  that  lov- 
eth  you.  You  mention  your*  desire  to 
have  a  settlement  of  your  property  upon 
yourself.  This,  I  assure  you,  would  be 
very  agreeable  to  my  own  feelings,  and 
is  so  still ;  but  last  evening  waiting  on 
God  this  matter  came  quite  unexpectedly 
before  me.  I  had  entirely  put  it  away 
from  my  thoughts,  leaving  it  to  take  its 
oourse  as  you  might  be  led  to  act ;  but 
Grod  will  not  have  it  so.  He  shows  me 
that  the  principle  is  entirely  contrary  to 
God's  word,  and  altogether  at  variance 
with  that  confidence  which  is  to  exist 


between  us,  who  are  of  one  spirit  This 
desire  on  your  part  must  be  abandoned  ; 
give  it  up  to  (jrod,  and  show  that  you  can 
trust  his  faithfulness,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  confidence  you  repose  in 
him  will  not  be  disappointed.  As  re- 
gards the  promise  you  made  to  your 
parents,  any  promise  made  when  yon 
were  unconverted,  and  which  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God, 
you  are  not  to  abide  by  ;  neither  would 
it  be  right  in  you  to  adhere  to  it 

"  I  must  bid  you  farewell,  and  believe 
me  to  abide  in  much  love, 

"  Yours  affectionately  in  the 
"  everlasting  covenant, 

''Brother  Thomas. 

"  The  testimony  of  Jesus  will  be  pro- 
claimed in  '  Adullam'  on  Sunday." 

After  reading  this  ''  all  but  impossible 
letter,"  the  Lord  Justice  proceeded : 

"Even  this  unparalleled  performance 
failed  to  open  the  lady's  eyes,  and  her 
marriage  taking  place,  she  became  an- 
nexed, and  an  addition  to  the  school,  or 
suite,  of  Hhe  servant  of  the  Lord.'  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  visited  various 
places  from  the  time  of  their  marriage 
for  more  than  half  a  year.  During  the 
latter  part  of  that  time  they  were  at 
Weymouth,  and  lodged  at  a  house 
where  'the  servant  of  the  Lord'  was 
also  living ;  and  here  the  lady  appears  to 
have  received  from  her  husband,  and  not 
from  him  alone,  treatment  of  a  coarse, 
harsh,  and  unmanly  description.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1846,  *  the  servant  of  the  Lord ' 
and  some  of  his  followers  and  associates 
went,  I  believe,  professionally  to  Bridge* 
water,  leaving  the  lady  and  her  husband 
behind.  Some  of  these,  including  the 
husband,  but  not  his  wife,  were  soon,  it 
seems,  sent  for.  The  summons — whidi 
professed,  I  believe,  to  be  a  call  to  attend 
a  spiritual  tea-party — was  obeyed,  and  he 
went,  leaving  his  wife  behind  him.  The 
husband  sent  for  his  clothes,  and  then, 
having  received  them,  he  dispatched  to 
his  wife  this  indescribable  commanioa* 
tion : 

"  *  My  best  Beloved— I  herewith  ia* 
close  you  a  small  portion :  eat,  drink^ 
yea,  drink  abundantly ;  and  let  your  soul 
delight  in  ^tness ;  let  the  will  of  God  be 
your  home  and  resting-fdace.  '^  The  serv^ 
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ant  of  the  Lord"  told  me  that  you  would 
not  be  in  your  present  state  unless  you 
had  rebelled  months  ago,  and  thus  you 
will  suffer  for  it  in  not  being  able  to  go 
about  with  me  as  you  otherwise  would  ; 
but  when  I  see  you  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it;  for  the  present  abide  quietly 
where  you  are,  and  go  on  as  if  I  were 
with  you.  We  are  separated,  but  we 
are  not  severed,  and  I  abide,  dearest,  the 
same  your  unchanging  and  affectionate 

Bkother  Thomas.' 

"  When,'*  continued  the  Lord  Justice, 
•*  it  is  known  that  the  writer  of  this  letter 
did  not  return,  but  that  his  departure 
from  her  was  the  commencement  of  a 
total  separation,  such  a  composition  may 
seem  to  be  in  the  last  degree  perplexing." 
Then,  after  commenting  upon  the  deser- 
tion in  terms  in  which  indignation  ab- 
sorbed irony,  the  Lord  Justice  resumed 
his  tone  of  irony.  "  Such  a  course  of 
conduct  seems  inexplicable,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  the  influence  and 
ascendancy  of  the  person  calling  himself 
*  the  servant  of  the  Lord '  had  been  ex- 
erted, and  prevailed  over '  Brother  Thom- 
as,' as  strangely  as  they  had  at  one 
time  over  his  wife.  I  collect  that  aft;er 
the  mamage  she  exhibited  symptoms  of 
insubordination,  not  towards  her  hus- 
band, but  towards  'the  servant  of  the 
Lord;'  attempted  to  shake  her  hus- 
band's allegiance  to  him,  and  was  found 
out  However,  upon  these,  or  no  more 
just  grounds,  '  the  servant  of  the  Lord ' 
took  a  dislike  to  the  lady  after  the  mar- 
riage, and  did  mainly,  if  not  solely,  influ- 
ence her  husband's  mind  in  his  ill-treat- 
ment and  desertion  of  her.  Nor  ought 
it  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  his  own 
spontaneous  feelings  that  he  wrote  to 
her  the  coarse  and  shameful  letter  dated 
the  *  Agapemone,' "  which  the  Lord  Jus- 
tice proceeded  to  read,  and  which  had 
this  passage  and  others  similar :  '*  I 
write  merely  to  inform  you  of  my  de- 
termination concerning  you :  Grod  is  pure 
and  holy — I  am  his  and  he  is  mine,  and 
you  are  mine ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  use 
the  authority  God  has  given  me,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  can  and  will  compel  you  to 
live  where  and  how  I  please,  and  subject 
you  to  my  will  and  authority,  through 
God's  pure  love  to  me;  and  in  this  I 
have  hitherto  yielded  to  you  the  great- 


est indulgence,  and  you  have  abused  the 
liberty  and  independence  I  trusted  yon 
with  as  you  have  abused  your  every 
other  blessing.  I  have  therefore  feU 
the  necessity  of  making  you  aware  that 
I  can  and  will  direct  your  life,  and  this  I 
will  cause  you  to  know  by  my  actions  and 
not  only  by  my  words.  Should  you  again 
write,  or  speak  contrary  to  my  wishes,  I 
will  immediately  remove  your  residence, 
and  take  the  child  under  my  own  eye^ 
and  superintend  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  for  God's  glory,"  etc. 

*'  The  power  of  *  the  servant  of  the 
Lord,' "  gravely  continued  the  Lord  Jm* 
tice,  "  over  the  husband's  mind  seems  to 
have  remained  undiminished,  although 
the  lady  appears  to  have  been  cured. 
It  is  in  such  a  state  of  things  that 
he  has  been  endeavoring  to  acquire  the 
possession  and  custody  of  the  son,  which 
would,  of  course,  involve  the  care  and  di- 
rection of  his  education.  But  there  are 
other  facts  in  the  case,  and  other  circum- 
stances to  be  considered.  To  what  abode 
is  he  to  take  the  child!  None  is  sug- 
!  gested,  except  the  somewhat  mysterioos 
establishment,  of  which  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  say  a  few  words.  It  appears  that 
'  the  servant  of  the  Lord '  has  founded 
or  formed  a  coBnobitical  establishment, 
which,  though  not  on  the  Euripus,  bat 
on  the  Bristol  Channel,  he  has  denomi- 
nated ^  Agapemone,'  a  name,  no  doubt, 
adopted  in  order  to  make  the  people  of 
Somersetshire  understand  or  guess  its 
object,  which,  however,  unluckily,  I 
fear,  few  either  there  or  elsewhere  in 
any  very  clear  manner  do.  The  es- 
tablishment scarcely  seems  to  be  a  con- 
vent either  in  connection  with  the  Greek 
Church  or  otherwise.  Its  inmates,  who 
are  not  a  few,  and  are  of  each  sex,  can 
hardly  be  nuns  or  friars,  for  some,  though 
not  all  of  them,  are  married  couples,  and 
the  men  and  women  are  not  separated. 
They,  however,  call  themselves,  and  ad- 
dress each  other,  as  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  there  appears  to  be  something  of  a 
religious  kind,  whether  really  or  only 
professedly,  in  the  nature  or  design  of 
the  institution,  which  might  perhaps  be 
described  as  a  spiritual  boarding-house, 
though  to  what  land  of  religion,  if  any, 
the  inmates  belong  does  not,  I  think,  ap- 
pear. I  believe  that  they  do  not  attend 
any  place  of  worship,  in  or  out  of  the  Ss- 
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tablishment.  They  sing  hymns,  I  think, 
addressed  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  bat,  as 
I  collect,  they  do  not,  in  the  sense  of  sup- 
plication or  entreaty  to  God,  pray  at  all. 
The  Agapemonians  appear  to  set  a  high 
value  upon  bodily  exercise  of  a  cheerful 
and  amusing  kind.  Their  stables,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  given  of  them, 
must  be  unexceptionable.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Agapemonians  hunt,  but 
they  seem  distinguished  both  as  cava- 
liers and  charioteers.  They  play  more- 
over, frequently  or  occasionally,  at  lively 
and  energetic  games,  such  as  *  hockey,' 
ladies  and  all,  so  that  their  lives  may  be 
considered  less  as  ascetic  than  frolicsome. 
The  particulars,  however,  of  the  Agape- 
monian's  exterior  existence,  not  being 
open  to  general  observation,  are  little, 
if  at  all,  known  beyond  their  own  bound- 
ary. Now  this  is  the  establishment  in 
which  the  father  in  this  case  has  been, 
and  is,  one  of  the  dwellers.  He  has,  I 
apprehend,  no  other  home,  and  thither, 
accordingly,  I  suppose  that  he  would 
take  his  son.  But  God  forbid  that  I 
should  be  accessory  to  condemning  any 
child  to  such  a  state  of  probable  debase- 
ment !  As  lief  would  I  have  on  my  con- 
science the  responsibility  of  consigning 
this  boy  to  a  camp  of  gipsies ! " 

These  extracts  illustrate  better  than 
any  words  of  ours  could  possibly  do  the 
judicial  character  of  the  Lord  Justice. 
They  are  so  characteristic  of  him,  indeed, 
that  no  other  judge  upon  the  bench  could 
have  pronounced  it,  and  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  judicial  character  and 
style  of  our  judges  would  recognize  it 
in  a  moment:  perhaps  any  one  of  its 
more  remarkable  passages — nay,  there  is 
scarcely  a  sentence  in  it  which  would  not 
be  recognized  as  his.  The  judgment,  it 
may  be  added,  was  delivered  sixteen 
years  ago:  the  Lord  Justice  had  then 
been  several  years  upon  the  bench :  he 
was  still,  at  the  time  of  writing  these 
lines,  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  great  ju- 
dicial abilities  in  the  high  office  which  he 
had  so  long  filled :  he  had  thus  been 
more  than  twenty  years  upon  the  bench, 
and  had  previously  been,  we  believe, 
over  thirty  years  at  the  bar ;  and  these 
simple  facts,  taken  together,  will  amply 
suffice  to  show  that  Lord  Justice  Knight 
Bruce  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
men  that  we  have  ever  known  in  mod* 


em  times  upon  the  bench ;  nor  was  there 
any  one  in  Westminster  Hall  who  could 
compare  with  him  except  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  Su-  F.  Pollock. 

We  have  lately  lost  both  these  eminent 
judges :  the  first  by  death,  the  latter,  we 
rejoice  to  say,  only  by  retirement.  But 
not  the  less — ^rather  all  the  more  on  that 
account — are  they  retained  among  our 
"  Sketches ;"  for  they  both  belonged  to  a 
great  school  of  scholarlike  and  accom- 
plished lawyers,  who  have  left  none  be- 
hind to  rival  them  in  reputation;  and 
who,  for  that  reason,  preeminently  de- 
sei-ve  to  be  remembered. 


LeUore  Hour. 
COLORED  RAIN  AND  SNOW. 

BY  EDWIN  DUXKIN,  F.B.A.S.,  BOYAL  OBSEBYA- 

TOBY. 

Evert  student  of  natural  phenomena 
is  probably  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
traditions  recorded  by  ancient  writers  con- 
cerning the  preternatural  rains  of  blood, 
stones,  animals,  and  fishes,  which  are 
said  to  have  occurred  at  different  epochs 
of  the  world's  history.  Li  modern  days, 
however,  many  of  us  are  apt  to  smile  at 
the  credulity  of  our  forefathers,  whose 
superstitious  minds  turned  these  easily* 
explained  phenomena  into  judgments  of 
Providence,  or  "signs  and  wonders" 
portending  events  of  disaster  and  ruin 
to  all  around.  But  though  we,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  are  in  the  habit  ooca* 
sionally  of  using  the  homely  phrase,  "  It 
rains  cats  and  dogs,"  we  are  afraid  that 
if  a  shower  of  much  less  important  ani« 
mals  were  to  take  place,  many  of  us, 
notwithstanding  our  increased  intelli- 
gence, would  look  upon  the  phenomenon 
with  feelings  not  very  different  from 
those  of  our  ancestors.  Possibly  our 
anxieties  would  only  be  of  a  temporary 
nature;  for  in  these  daysof  scientifiain** 
vestigation  the  origin  of  such  a  phenom« 
enon  would  be  a  pleasant  subject  for  the 
naturalists  of  the  neighborhood,  whose 
practical  researches  would  speedily  erad** 
icate  any  latent  feeling  of  snperatidon 
still  attaching  to  us. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  paper,  to  record  in 
detail  all  those  pretemataral  rains  of 
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varions  kinds  of  animals,  etc.,  described 
in  the  works  of  many  anoient  writers, 
because  it  is  difficnlt  to  know  what  is,  and 
what  ia  not,  authentic.  On  the  contrary, 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  principally 
to  those  mysterioas  rains  of  modern 
times  observed  to  have  been  colored, 
some  red,  others  black,  and  a  few  gray. 
We  shall  at  the  same  time  endeavor  to 
acoount  briefly  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
colors,  and  to  show  that  almost  every  re- 
corded instance  of  these  colored  rains,  and 
also  of  colored  snow,  is  the  general  result 
of  some  easily-explained  act  of  nature. 

The  first  illustration  which  we  shall 
quote  is  that  memorable  example  of  red 
rain  known  to  have  fallen  in  the  Hague 
in  1C70.  It  has  been  related  by  Swam- 
merdam,  that,  early  one  morning  in  that 
year,  the  whole  population  was  in  an 
uproar.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
commotion  arose  from  a  mysterious  rain 
of  blood,  as  it  was  considered  by  all. 
This  rain  must  have  fallen  during  the 
night  hours,  for  the  lakes  and  ditches 
were  known  to  have  been  full  of  water 
on  the  preceding  evening.  People  of  all 
classes,  high  and  low,  were  affected  by 
this  apparent  miraculous  act  of  Provi- 
dence, foretelling  scenes  of  approaching 
war  and  bloodshed.  There  happened, 
however,  to  be  a  certain  physician  in  the 
town,  whose  scientific  curiosity  urged 
him  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this 
wondeiful  phenomenon.  He  obtained 
some  of  the  water  from  one  of  the  canals, 
analyzed  it  with  a  microscope,  and  found 
that  it  had  not  really  changed  color,  but 
that  the  blood-like  red  was  produced  by 
swarms  of  small  red  animals  or  insects, 
of  perfect  organization,  and  in  full  activ- 
ity. This  scientific  physician  immediately 
announced  the  result  of  his  examination 
of  the  water ;  but  though  the  Hollanders 
were  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
discovery,  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
anxious  to  divest  the  occurrence  of  its 
prophetic  character.  On  the  contrary, 
they  concluded  that  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  such  an  innumerable  host  of  red 
insects  was  as  great  a  miracle  as  the 
raining  of  actual  blood  would  have  been ; 
and,  in  after  years,  there  were  many  who 
believed  this  phenomenon  to  have  been 
a  prediction  of  the  war  and  desolation 
wnich  Louis  XIV.  afterwards  brought 
into  that  country. 


It  has  been  supposed  that  the  inseeta 
alluded  to  above,  and  the  cause  of  sach 
a  universal  panic,  were  a  kind  of  water- 
flea,  with  branched  horns,  called  by  Swam- 
merdam  Pulices  ardorescentes.  How  they 
became  so  suddenly  multiplied  has  never 
been  explained,  except  by  the  rational 
supposition  that  they  were  brought  from 
a  distance  by  the  wind,  and  then  depos- 
ited with  the  rain. 

Something  analogous  to  this  came  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  writer  a  few  years  ago. 
During  a  very  gloomy  rain  which  fell  at 
Greenwich,  a  universal  deposit  of  small 
black  flies  was  found  to  have  taken  place. 
The  plants  and  shrubs  in  the  writeifs 
garden  were  covered  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  insects,  in  some  in- 
stances completely  hiding  the  plant  from 
view.  Before  the  rain  began  not  one 
was  noticed.  We  have  been  lately  in- 
formed that  a  similar  depofdt  occnrred  at 
Cambridge  about  eleven  years  ago. 

On  the  14th  March,  1813,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gerace,  Calabria,  perceived  a 
teiTitic  cloud  advancing  from  the  sea, 
the  wind  having  blown  from  that  direo- 
tion  during  the  two  preceding  days.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  this  dense 
cloud,  which  gradually  changed  from  a 
pale  to  a  fiery  red,  totally  intercepted  the 
light  of  the  sun.  Shortly  after,  the  town 
was  enveloped  in  a  darkness  sufficiently 
great  to  excite  timid  people,  who  mshea 
to  the  cathedral,  thinking  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  approaching.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  heavens  at  this  moment 
was  unspeakably  grand,  the  fieiy  red 
cloud  increasing  in  intensity.  Then, 
amid  terrific  peals  of  thunder,  accom- 
panied by  vivid  flashes  of  forked  light- 
ning, largo  drops  of  red  rain  fell,  whioh 
were  hastily  assumed  by  the  excited 
populace  to  be  either  drops  of  blood  or 
fire.  The  rain,  more  or  less  colored^ 
continued  to  fall  until  the  evening,  when 
the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the  people 
were  again  restored  to  their  ordinarf 
tranquillity. 

Some  colored  rain,  which  fell  nnder 
circumstances  similar  to  the  above,  in 
another  part  of  Italy,  was  subsequently 
analyzed  by  M.  Sementinl,  who  found 
that  the  coloring  matter  consisted  of 
light  dust  of  a  marked  earthy  taste.  B^ 
the  action  of  heat  he  discovered  that  iini 
earthy  deposit  became  l»t>wn,  then  blaoky*' 
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and  finally  red.  After  being  thus  cal- 
ciuedy  numerous  small  brilliant  partioles 
of  yellow  mica  could  be  perceived  by  the 
naked  eye.  M.  Sementini  concluded 
from  his  analysis  that  the  deposit  was 
compounded  principally  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, lime,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxide  of 
iron.  A  yellow  resinous  substance  was 
also  found  to  be  a  part  of  its  composition. 
It  is  very  probable  that  these,  and  similar 
specimens  of  colored  dust,  were  first 
emitted  from  an*  active  volcano,  and  af- 
terwards carried  a  considerable  distance 
through  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, finally  descending  in  the  form  of 
rain. 

A  colored  deposit,  resembling  brick- 
powder,  took  place  in  the  valley  of 
Oneglia,  Piedmont,  during  the  night  of 
the  27th  October,  1814.  This  powder 
covered  the  leaves  of  trees,  gi*as3,  etc. 
On  the  following  day  a  very  fine  rain 
fell,  which,  on  being  evaporated,  earned 
away  the  more  soluble  and  less  colored 
paiticles.  The  remainder,  accumulating 
in  the  cavities  of  the  leaves,  produced  the 
startling  appearance  of  blood-spots,  and 
created  the  utmost  consternation  among 
the  peasantry.  The  deposit  was  of  a  de- 
cidedly earthy  flavor,  and  was  supposed 
by  M.  Lavagna,  a  resident  physician,  to 
have  been  of  volcanic  origin,  brought 
from  the  south  by  a  high  wind  which 
had  blown  from  that  quarter  during  the 
night.  The  celebrated  French  philoso- 
pher M.  Arago,  referring  to  this  phenom- 
enon, has  remarked:  ^^Is  not  this  an 
example  of  those  pi*etended  rains  of 
blood  which  were  always  considered  by 
the  ancients  to  be  such  tatal  omens  t " 

In  an  analysis  of  some  colored  rain  of 
this  description,  which  fell  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  1819,  it  was  discovered  by  MM. 
Meyer  and  Stoop,  chemists  of  Bruges, 
that  the  coloring  matter  was  principally 
chloride  of  cobalt.  On  another  occasion, 
in  Tuscany,  a  quantity  of  the  colored 
matter  deposited  on  the  leaves  of  plants 
was  collected  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Siena,  and  subjected  to  analysis  by 
Profei^or  Giuli.  It  was  found  to  be 
composed  of  some  vegetable  organism, 
in  addition  to  carbonate  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, carbonate  of  lime,  alumina,  and 
silica.  In  a  remarkable  fall  which  oc- 
curred on  the  19  th  February,  1841,  in 
the  district  botwe^ai  Genoa  and  the  Lago 


Maggiore,  the  earthy  deposit  consisted 
of  tsloy  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  bitu- 
minous matter,  and  also  some  remains  of 
the  seeds  of  different  plants. 

There  are  several  other  records  of  red 
rain,  with  similar  phen6mena  to  what 
we  have  already  described,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  detail,  though, 
it  is  very  possible  that  their  origin  can- 
not always  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
In  most  cases  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  extremely  light  particles  of  which 
the  powder  is  composed  are  carried  into 
the  upper  cun*ents  of  the  atmosphere, 
either  by  volcanic  action,  as  we  have 
before  suggested,  or  by  a  violent  whirl* 
wind.  The  separate  particles  are  thea 
drifted  forward  until  the  upper  curi*ent 
of  air,  with  which  they  are  now  amal- 
gamated, comes  into  contact  with  other 
currents  of  lower  temperature,  when 
they  fall  to  the  earth  with  the  condensed 
vapor,  in  the  form  of  colored  rain.  An 
illustration  of  this  occurred  on  the  9th 
November,  1819,  at  Montreal,  Canada. 
Suddenly  the  city  was  enveloped  in  dark^ 
ness,  when  rain  began  to  £%11  as  black  as 
ink.  Some  of  the  liquid  was  collected 
and  forwarded  to  New- York  for  analysis, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the. foreign 
substance  which  gave  the  water  this  ex- 
traordinary color  consisted  of  soot.  This 
was  explained  afterwards  as  follows : 
Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season  an 
immense  conflagration  of  some  large 
forests,  situated  south  of  the  river  Ohio, 
had  taken  place,  and  then,  owing  to  the 
wind  having  blown  steadily  towards  the 
north  for  some  time,  these  black  sooty 
particles  had  been  conveyed  by  an  upper 
current  of  air  into  Lower  Canada. 

Another  deposit  of  this  sooty  powder 
fell  on  the  snow  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Broughton,  United  States,  on  the  16th 
November,  1819.  It  b.very  probable 
that  similar  depositions  took  place  at  the 
time  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country, 
though  unrecorded. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  publio 
journals  ^at  a  phenomenon  which  ap* 
peara  to  be  something  analogous  to  the 
preceding  took  place  at  Birmingham  so 
lately  as  the  3d  May,  1866.  At  elevea 
A.M.,  and  also  at  four  p.m.  on  that  day, 
that  town  was  enveloped  in  an  unnatural 
gloom.  It  is  recorded  that  the  darkneu 
was  80  great,,  at  both  times,  that  many 
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accidents  took  place  in  the  streets.  Gas- 
lamps  were  lighted  at  some  of  the  cross- 
ings, and  in  nearly  all  places  of  business. 
Dnnng  the  gloom  a  black  rain  fell,  which 
deteriorated  the  water  in  open  tanks,  and 
blackened  the  cloches  exposed  on  the 
greens,  not  only  in  Birmingham,  but  in 
the  rural  places  around,  some  of  which 
were  windward  of  the  town.  In  Scot- 
land these  black  rains  have  been  fre- 
quently noticed.  On  two  occasions  of 
black  showers  in  that  country,  pumice- 
stones  are  said  to  have  fallen,  some  of 
which  measured  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weighed  upwards  of  a 
pound  avoirdupois.  We  believe  that 
these  foreign  substances  were  brought 
from  distant  places ;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  some  may  have  had  a  volcanic 
origin,  though  no  outburst  has  been 
known  to  have  taken  place.  There  are 
many  such  instances  recorded  by  the  an- 
cients as  miraculous  rains,  now  consid- 
ered to  have  been  strictly  volcanic ;  such 
as  the  shower  of  stones  on  Mount  Alba- 
no,  mentioned  by  Livy,  and  the  stone 
which  fell  in  Thrace,  as  described  by  the 
naturalist  Pliny.  Many  other  showers 
of  a  like  nature  have  been  proved  to  owe 
their  origin  to  volcanic  action. 

A  remarkable  rain  of  this  kind  occur- 
red on  the  24th  April,  1781,  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  which  excited  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  among  contemporary 
scientific  men.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day,  every  exposed  place  within  a  cer- 
tain district  was  found  covered  with  a 
colored  cretaceous  gray  water,  which, 
on  being  evaporated,  left  a  deposit  of 
nearly  a  quaiter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  eflfects  of  this  shower  were  exhibited 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  Mount  Etna, 
passing  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  N.N. 
fe.  to  S.S.W.  From  an  analysis  of  some 
of  the  deposit  taken  from  the  leaves  of 
plants  by  the  Count  de  Gioeni,  he  con- 
cluded that  it  must  have  been  emitted 
from  Mount  Etna,  and  that,  in  its  de- 
scent to  the  earth,  it  must  have  miugled 
with  the  aqueous  vapor  contained  in 
the  clouds,  which  do  not  always  rise  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Or  the 
deposit  might  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
thick  smoke  emitted,  with  other  matter, 
from  the  volcano.  This  smoke  would 
evidently  be  carried  by  the  wind  over 
the  tract  of  country  where  the  deposit 


was  found,  when,  after  having  become 
specifically  heavier  than  the  air,  by  be- 
ing condensed  by  the  colder  atmosphere 
around  it,  it  would  descend  in  the  form 
of  colored  rain. 

In  the  few  examples  we  have  given  of 
nun  accompanied  by  a  colored  deposit, 
we  have  afiirmed  that  the  general  caose 
has  arisen,  in  almost  every  instance,  by 
the  transportation,  through  the  upper 
currents  of  the  atmosphere,  of  innumer- 
able particles  of  dust,  volcanic  or  other* 
wise,  or  of  bodies  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin.  Wo  happen  to  know,  from  ex* 
p^rience,  that  floating  bodies,  both  or- 
ganic and  inorganic,  do  at  certidn  sea- 
sons of  the  year  follow  the  course  of  the 
atmospheric  currents,  and  that  thej  are 
perceived  to  pass  in  inconceivable  num- 
bers across  the  field  of  view  of  an  as- 
tronomical telescope.  It  will  be  intei^ 
esting  to  some  of  our  readers  if  we  give, 
briefly,  a  practical  illustration  of  this 
fact  On  the  4th  of  September,  1850^ 
the  Rev.  W.  Read,  of  South  Mimms, 
Middlesex,  was  engaged  observing  the 
planet  Mercury  near  the  sun,  when  he 
was  greatly  surprised  to  see  an  immense 
number  of  apparently  meteoric  bodies 
floating,  as  it  were,  in  the  atmosphere. 
Nothing,  however,  was  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  to  which  the  sky  appeared 
cloudless  and  serena  Some  of  the  bodies 
were  as  bright  as  the  planet  Venus,  which 
was  brought  into  view  for  the  sake  of 
comparison.  Their  color  was  white,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  blue.  Mr.  Read  says : 
<^  They  did  not  cease  for  a  minute,  pass- 
ing often  in  inconceivable  numbers  from 
the  time  I  first  saw  them  ;  namely,  from 
about  half  past  nine  a.m.  to  about  half 
past  three  p.m.,  when  they  became  fewer, 
passed  at  longer  intervals,  and  then  final- 
ly ceased."  Mr.  Read's  impression, 
that  the  origin  of  these  curious  bodies 
was  meteoric,  or,  in  fact,  a  shower  of 
shooting  stars  at  some  distance  from  the 
earth's  surface,  is  not  a  very  probable 
one ;  but  they  are  now  generally  under- 
stood to  have  been  of  a  vegetable  struo- 
ture,  composed  principally  of  the  seeds 
of  various  plants.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  has  frequently  seen  them,  in  the 
dry  autumn  season,  pass  across  his  teles- 
cope in  daylight,  while  engaged  in  as- 
tronomical observations.  The  Rev.  W. 
B.  Dawes,  whose  acute  vinon  is  so  wdl 
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recognized  by  astronomers,  has  contrib* 
uted  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  a 
very  graphic  account  of  some  observa- 
tions made  by  him  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1851.  We  quote  his  own  words : 
"  I  directed  my  telescope  as  near  to  the 
snn  as  my  eye  could  bear,  when  immedi- 
ately plenty  of  these  luminous  objects 
were  seen,  all  passing  nearly  in  the  same 
direction,  namely,  from  about  E.N.E.  to 
W.S.W. ;  but  a  few  proceeded  from  N.E. 
to  N.N.E.    Some  of  them  were  much 
larger  than  others,  the  largest  being  gen- 
erally the  roundest,  and  moving  across 
the  field  of  view  in  less  time  than  the 
smaller  ones.     As  a  comparative  stand- 
ard of    their  brilliancy,    I  moved  the 
telescope  upon  the  planet  Venus,  which 
was  then  about  6®  to  the  west  of  the 
sun.     Plenty  of  the  luminous  objects 
passed  tlirough  the  field,  and  many  of 
them  were  much  brighter  than  the  plan- 
et."    Having  ascertained  on  former  oc- 
casions that  appearances  very  similar  to 
these  were  caused  by  feathered  seeds 
seen  out  of  focus,  Mr.  Dawes  readjusted 
his  telescope,  by  which  means  he  was 
able  to  select  some  of  the  principal  speci- 
mens, and  to  bring  them  correctly  into 
focus.   Their  vegetable  character  now  be- 
came visibly  apparent,  and  they  were  seen 
to  roll  over  and  over,  exhibiting  a  feath- 
ery down  with  great  distinctness.    When 
near  the  sun  they  appeared  extraordina- 
rily bright  till  they  passed  on  to  the  sun's 
disk,  on  which  they  immediately  became 
dark  spots,  the  feathery  down  becoming 
more  distinctly  visible  than  before.     It 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dawes  that  the 
seeds  belonged  to  many  different  sorts 
of   plants,    such    as  thistle,   dandelion, 
groundsel,  and  some  kinds  of  willow. 
He  has  also  remarked  that  the  air  had 
been  for  some  time  previously  very  dry 
and  calm,  but   that  on  the  day  of  ob- 
servation a  brisk  wind  was  blowing. 

Colored  snow  doubtless  owes  its  origin, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  same  cause  as 
colored  rain,  though  by  a  slower  and 
more  permanent  process.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  its  locality  being 
generally  confined  to  unfrequented  re- 
gions, it  has  seldom  been  looked  upon 
as  a  result  of  miraculous  agency ;  it  has 
only,  therefore,  afforded  an  interesting 
theme  for  scientific  inquiry.  Two  brief 
illustrations  must  suffice  for  our  present 


purpose.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury M.  de  Saussure,  so  celebrated  for 
his  Alpine  and  meteorological  research- 
es, discovered  a  considerable  quantity  of 
red  snow  on  some  of  the  high  mountains 
of  the  Alps.  In  1778  he  made  an  analy- 
sis of  some  collected  on  the  Mount  St 
Bernard,  and  proved  that  the  coloring 
matter  was  a  vegetable  substance,  possi- 
bly the  farina  of  some  flower.  M.  de 
Saussure  was  not  aware  of  such  a  plant 
being  indigenous  to  Switzerland,  at  any 
rate  m  such  abundance  as  to  give  materi- 
als for  coloring  so  large  a  mass  of  snow. 
He,  however,  supposed  it  probable  that 
the  original  color  of  the  deposit  was  not 
red,  but  that  the  action  of  the  sun's  light 
might  have  produced  a  chemical  change. 
It  is  now  known  that  the  red  color  is 
sometimes  due  to  a  minute  species  of 
lichen. 

The  Crimson  Cliffs  near  Cape  York, 
Baffin's  Bay,  discovered  by  Captain  Ross 
during  his  first  voyage  to  the  Arctic 
Regions,  in  1818,  excited  considerable 
attention  on  the  return  of  the  expedition 
to  England.  The  coloring  matter  of  the 
snow  taken  from  these  crimson  cliffs, 
being  placed  by  Captain  Ross  under  a 
microscope,  was  ibund  *'to  consist  of 
particles  like  a  very  minute  round  seed, 
which  were  exactly  of  the  same  size,  and 
of  a  deep  red  color ;  on  some  of  the 
particles  a  small  dark  speck  was  also 
seen.  ...  In  the  evening  I  caused 
some  of  the  snow  to  be  dissolved  and 
bottled,  when  the  water  had  the  appear- 
ance of  muddy  port  wine.  In  a  few 
hours  it  deposited  a  sediment,  some  of 
which  was  bruised,  and  found  to  be  com- 
posed wholly  of  red  matter ;  when  ap- 
plied to  paper,  it  produced  a  color  near- 
est to  Indian  red."  On  the  return  of 
Captain  Ro6s  to  England,  he  placed  some 
of  the  bottles  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  and  other  botanists,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  analyzed.  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  has  published  a  detailed  account, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following:. 
"  The  red  matter  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to*  regard  as  of  vegetable  origin,  con- 
sisting of  minute  globules,  one  thou- 
sandth to  three  thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter;  I  believe  their  coat  to 'be 
colorless,  and  the  redness  belongs  wholly 
to  the  contents,  which  seem  to  be  of  an 
oily  nature,  and  not  soluble  in  water,  .   • 
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If  they  are  from  the  sea,  tliere  eeems  no 
limit  to  the  qaantity  that  may  be  carried 
to  laod  by  a  contjnued  and  violent  wind; 
DO  limit  to  the  period  during  whioh  the; 
may  have  accamulated,  lUDce  they  woald 
remain  &om  year  to  year,  undiminished 
,  by  the  processes  of  thawing  and  evapo^ 
nttion,  which  remove  the  snow  with 
which  they  are  mixed."  M.  Th^nard, 
M.  de  Candolle,  Robert  Brown,  and  oth- 
ers have  also  expressed  their  opinion 
as  to  the  vegetable  character  of  the  de- 
posit, but  from  what  plant  it  is  derived 
IB  not  BO  satisfactorily  settled. 

In  thiB  brief  sketch  of  a  few  colored 
rains,  alt  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
anthentio,  we  have  generally  avoided 
alluvion  to  miraculous  runs  of  animals, 
Buch  as  froga,  fishes,  etc,  though  there 
are  many  of  these  which  are  not  alto- 
gether fabulous,  but  which,  on  inquiry, 
can  be  explained  by  some  natural  cause. 
We  will  give  only  one  example,  on  the 
authority  of  a  writer  in  Reea's  Cyclop(s- 
dia-  During  a  terrific  Gtorm  which  passed 
over  a  town  near  Paris,  numerons  fishes 
were  seen  to  fall  into  the  streets.  No- 
body doubted  their  falltug  from  the 
olouds ;  bat,  thongh  it  appeared  an  ab- 
surdity, some  of  the  fish  being  five  or 
six  inches  long,  nothing  could  shake  the 
belief  of  the  people  in  this  miracle,  "  till 
they  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  a  very 
well-stocked  fish-pond,  which  stood  on 
an  eminence  in  the  neighborhood,  had 
been  blown  dry  by  the  hurricane,  and 
only  the  great  fish  left  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  all  the  smallor  fry  having  been  tossed 
into  the  streets." 


WILLIAM  UOQABTH." 
EvEKTBODT  remembers  the  Astonish- 
ment and  awe  which  seized  the  town 
when  theae  truly  amazing  papers  flared 
comet-like  across  the  pages  of  the  Corn- 
hiU  Maijazine.  The  newest  thing  in 
style  ia  absolutely  port^ntons.  The  con- 
cluding apostrophe  of  the  first  fragment 
of  this  astounding  piece  of  workmanship 
hag  probably  never  been  rivalled.     The 
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invocation  waa  sublime.  "The  thrM 
last  years  of  century  seveateen  glide 
away  from  me,"  the  writer  reflected 
pathetically.  "  Plnmed  hats,  ye  are 
henceforth  to  be  cocked.  Swords,  ye 
shall  be  worn  diagonally,  not  horizontally. 
Pufied  sleeves,  ye  must  give  place  to 
ruffles.  Shoe-bows,  the  era  of  buckles  is 
coming.  Knickerbocker  breeches,  with 
rosettes  at  the  knees,  ye  moat  be  super- 
seded by  smallB  and  rolled  stockings," 
and  so  forth.  This  daring  feat  of  imper- 
Bonation  ia  sUll  inimitable  and  unsnr^ 
passed.  The  place  of  the  Muses  in  his- 
toric dedication  is  filled  by  shoe-hows 
and  knickerbockers.  Instead  of  huling 
the  gods,  the  modem  vates  hails  his 
clothes,  and  gives  them  information  as 
,  to  the  probable  change  of  out  in  a  sno- 
,  oceding  generation.  Unluckily,  the  con- 
'  Bciousnesfl  that  he  was  only  talking  to 
knickerbocker  breeches, _;iu£aMcorp«,  and 
'  periwigs  made  the  ingenious  antbor  a 
trifle  indifierent  as  to  points  which,  if 
'  meant  for  human  b^ngs,  would  no  donbt 
have  been  accurately  put  He  concludes 
his  apostix>phe  to  his  wardrobe  by  the 
statement  that  "in  1703  William  dies, 
and  the  Princess  of  Denmark  reigns  in 
his  stead."  This  shows  ^e  peril  of  let- 
ting a  mighty  imagination  carry  one 
away.  Imagination  may  persuade  yoa 
that  breeches  have  ears  to  ear,  and  under- 
standings wherewith  to  understand ;  hut 
it  cannot  teach  dates.  We  always  fan- 
cied that  Wiliam  III.  died  in  May,  1703. 
And  im agnation  cannot  teach  Latin 
cither.  The  writer,  Just  before  that  paa- 
sionate  address  to  the  various  articles  of 
apparel,  has  mentioned  Temple  Bar,  imd 
this  reminds  him.  of  course,  of  the  story 
of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  A  good 
stock  anecdote  is  invariably  pressed  into 
the  service.  It  ia  not  of  the  least  oon- 
sequence  that  at  this  time  neither  John- 
sou  nor  Goldsmith  had  seen  Temple  Bar. 
Temple  Bar  haa  been  mention^!,  and, 
therefore,  the  anecdote  must  he  intro- 
duced. But,  alas,  in  what  a  fashion  T 
" '  Foraitan  et  no&ia,'  whispered  Gold- 
smith slyly  to  Johnson,  as  they  gazed  up 
at  the  heads."  Kothing  of  the  sort.  The 
London  men  of  letterB  in  those  days  knew 
their  classics,  thongh  their  successors  may 
not.  Mr.  Sala  must  have  allowed  his 
im^ination  to  get  inflamed  at  the  proa- 
peoi  of  the  impersonation  of  breeohei^ 
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and  mixed  up  his  little  stock  of  quota- 
tions, curiously  piecing  on  a  bit  of  Sic 
V08  non  vobis,  with  which  we  have  no 
doubt  he  is  familiar,  to  the  genuine  For- 
sitan  et  nostrum.  What  would  Johnson 
have  done  to  Goldsmith  if  he  had  heard 
him  say,  Forsitan  et  nobis  nomen  mis- 
cebitur  istis  ?  Among  other  slight  con- 
fusions of  fact  and  date,  vi^e  are  told  how, 
at  a  certain  time,  "  the  French  prophets, 
whom  John  Wesley  knew,  are  working 
sham  miracles  in  Soho,  emulating — ^the 
impostors !  —  the  marvels  done  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abb^,  Diacre,  or  Chanoine 
Paris,  and  positively  holding  exhibitions 
in  which  fanatics  suffer  themselves  to  be 
trampled,  jumped  upon,  and  beaten  with 
clubs,  for  the  greater  glory  of  Molinism." 
"Such  is  revivalism  in  1720."  This  is 
particularly  puzzling,  because,  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  Abbe  Paris  did  not  die  until 
1727.  However,  we  are  not  very  long 
in  finding  out  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  follow  Mr.  Sala  into  history.  Style  is 
his  strong  point  clearly,  and  here  we  can 
only  stand  afar  off  and  wonder.  Mr. 
Sala  does  not  care  too  much  for  history, 
and  won't  pin  his  reputation  on  a  date 
or  a  quotation,  but  on  Style  he  takes 
his  stand.  For  elegance  and  grace,  for 
polish,  for  true  and  refined  humor,  where 
shall  we  find  his  match  t  Take,  as  a 
specimen,  his  way  of  putting  it  that  Sir 
James  Thornhill  was  displeased  at  his 
daughter's  marriage  with  Hogarth .  "  Oh ! 
it  is  terrible  to  think  of  this  rich  man," 
our  exquisite  humorist  assures  us,  "  this 
father  of  a  disobedient  Dinah,  walking 
his  studio  all  round,  vowing  vengeance 
against  that  rascally  Villikins,  and  de- 
claring that  of  his  large  fortune  she  shan't 
reap  the  benefit  of  one  single  pin !  Oh ! 
cruel  ^parient,'  outraged  papa,  Lear  of 
genteel  life !  "  This,  we  suppose,  is  an 
instance  of  the  great  art  of  realising  the 
past,  of  bringing  history  and  biography 
home  to  us,  of  making  the  known  and 
the  near  elucidate  the  distant  and  the 
strange.  The  past  is  made  to  live  by 
means  of  the  silly  slang  of  the  pot-house 
and  the  music-hall.  There  is  such  pro- 
digious unspeakable  humor  in  calling  a 
father  a  "  parient,"  and  in  naming  every- 
body who  runs  away  with  his  master's 
daughter  after  the  hero  of  a  trumpery  pot- 
house ballad.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Sala,  in 
an  unwonted  access  of  good  taste,  had 
Nbw  Skries— Vol.  V*.,  No.  4. 


written  "parent"  in  lieu  of  "parient,** 
would  the  passage  have  been  very  much 
less  convulsingly  funny  than  it  is  ? 

It  is  the  same  delicate  sense  of  true 
humor,  the  same  insatiable  appetite  for 
fun,  which  induces  Mr.  Sala  to  call  a 
fool's  cap  "the  asinine  tiara  of  tribula- 
tion," and  the  birch  "  the  virgal  rod  of 
anguish."  Mark  the  simple  means  by 
which  this  irresistible  fun  is  manufac- 
tured. You  get  an  English -Latin  dic- 
tionary, turn  out  the  Latin  equivalents 
for  the  plain  English,  then  put  them  into 
English  again,  and  elongate  the  phrase 
as  far  as  you  possibly  can.  Fool's  cap 
by  this  method  becomes  "  asinine  tiara," 
and  then  you  add  "  tribulation,"  because 
it  is  a  longish  word,  a  Latin  word,  and 
begins  with  the  same  letter  as  tiara.  In 
much  the  same  way,  a  birch  rod  becomes 
a  virgal  rod.  In  another  place  laughter 
becomes  "  cachinnation "  by  the  same 
simple  and  easy  method.  A  stupid  per- 
son may  insist  that  he  cannot  see  any 
particular  joke  in  this  transmogrification 
of  phrase,  and  that  there  is  no  more  hu- 
mor in  speaking  of  an  asinine  tiara  of 
tribulation  than  m  calling  it  a  fool's  cap  at 
once.  But  people  of  this  impenetrable 
sort  must  be  abandoned  to  their  dull  fate. 
One  cannot  help  or  convince  them.  They 
are  not  fit  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  priv- 
ilege of  reading  what  Mr.  Sala  is  good 
enough  to  write.  We  can  quite  believe 
that  they  would  not  relish  his  joke  about 
the  time  of  "the  crapulous  controversy 
between  George  IV.  and  his  wife  " — "  a 
jocund  Christian  time ;  Reformers  calling 
their  king  '  knave,  tyrant  and  debauchee ;  * 
loyalists  screaming  *  hussey  *  and  worse 
names  after  their  queen."  And  now  for 
the  joke  —  "That  was  in  the  time  of 
the  Consul  {Thmanlius,  I  should  think." 
This  is  what  the  famous  old  style  of  the 
English  essayists  has  come  to— a  new 
style  of  utterly  forced  and  bastard  fan. 
Again,  the  meat-wives  of  Newgate  Mar- 
ket are  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  over- 
taken by  burnt  sheny  as  early  as  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Thus  they  get 
into  "a  jovial  but  prematurely  matutinal 
condition."  One  hears  a  clang  of  Latin 
here,  but,  granting  all  the  praise  that  id 
due  to  Mr.  Sala  for  the  conspicuous  merit 
of  using  long  Latin  words,  we  still  doubt 
whether  we  have  grasped  all  the  hidden 
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beauties  of  the  phrase.  What  is  a  matu- 
tinal condition!  Half-educated  people 
sometimes  talk  of  a  postprandial  condi- 
tion, and  one  knows  what  they  mean.  If 
Mr.  Sala,  in  his  own  elegant  argot^  had 
accused  the  meat -wives  of  being  in  a 
prematurely  vespertinal  condition,  we 
should  have  known  what  he  meant.  Per- 
haps he  got  confused  between  vespertinal 
and  matutinal.  And  he  missed  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  using  "  prsejentacular," 
which  would  have  been  a  syllable  longer, 
and  would,  besides,  have  had  a  still  more 
intensely  Latin  look  about  it 

Besides  the  ancient  language,  ancient 
history  does  much  for  Mr.  Sala's  style. 
It  bristles  with  promiscuous  allusions, 
which  by  people  of  taste  are  supposed  to 
impart  an  otherwise  unattainable  flavor 
to  styla  '*  Whitehall  must  have  been  a 
grand  place,"  Mr.  Sala  thinks,  "  even  as 
the  heterogeneous  pile  that  existed  in 
William  Dutchman's  time."  Maik,  in 
passing,  the  joke  of  calling  William  III. 
William  Dutchman.  "  But  if  James  or 
Charles  had  possessed  funds  to  rebuild  it 
according  to  Inigo  Jones's  magnificent 
plan,  of  which  the  banqueting-house  is  but 
an  instalment,  the  palace  of  Whitehall 
would  have  put  to  the  blush  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian,  the  house  of  Nero — yea,  and 
the  temple  which  Eratostratus  burned,  to 
prove  that  all  things  were  vanity  even 
to  incendiarism."  This  is  really  worth 
admiring.  The  problem  is,  how  to  bring 
into  an  essay  on  Hogarth  tlie  names  of 
Diocletian  and  Eratostratus  —  names  as 
full  of  comfort  to  Mr.  Sala,  no  doubt,  as 
Mesopotamia  was  to  the  pious  old  woman. 
The  problem  is  thus  settled.  Hogarth 
was  at  some  time  a  little  boy.  As  a 
little  boy  he  would  pass  the  banqueting- 
house  at  Whitehall  —  and  as  a  man,  too, 
for  that  matter;  but  then  Mr.  Sala  is 
supposed  to  be  writing  about  his  boy- 
hood when  seized  with  this  strange  whim 
for  Eratostratus,  so  Eratostratus  must  be 
lugged  in  then  or  never.  The  banquet- 
ing-house was  only  part  of  Whitehall. 
Suppose  Whitehall  had  been  completed. 
If  James  I.  or  Chades  I.  had  got  the 
money,  it'  would  have  been  completed. 
Second  hypothesis — If  it  had  been  com- 
pleted, it  would  have  put  to  the  blush 
the  temple  of  Eratostratus.  And  thus 
the  word  of  comfort  and  edification  is 
inserted. 


Even  when  Mr.  Sala  sticks  to  plain 
English,  and  forbears  from  Eratostratus 
and  the  asinine  tiara  of  tribulation  and 
the  virgal  rod,  what  a  unique  style  he  is 
blessed  with !  For  example,  afler  telling 
us  that  "in  1703  William  dies,"  he  bursts 
forth  into  amazing  cries — "Up,  little 
boy  Hogarth !  grow  stout  and  tall,  and 
have  to  be  bound  'prentice  and  learn  the 
mysteiy  of  the  cross-hatch  and  the  double 
cipher!  Up,  baby  Hogarth;  there  is 
glorious  work  for  you  to  do!"  Who 
was  Hogarth,  one  asks,  that  he  should 
be  hailed  in  this  truly  absurd  fiushion? 
Suppose  one  were  to  write  a  life  of  Tur- 
ner, say,  and  were  to  end  the  opening 
chapter  by  silly  cries  of  this  sort — "  Up, 
little  boy  Turner!  up,  baby  Turner!" 
How  would  Mr.  Sala  himself  like  his 
future  biographer  to  hail  him  thus  fisitu- 
ously!  A  style  of  this  kind,  in  which 
everything  is  sacrificed  to  mannerisms 
and  tricks  and  intrusive  odds  and  ends, 
is  absolutely  &tal  to  any  clearness  of  idea. 
The  essays  are  alleged  by  the  author  to 
be  essays  on  the  man,  the  work,  and  the 
time.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
distinct  conception  of  either  the  man,  the 
work,  or  the  time,  anybody  gets  from 
this  highly  ingenious  oUa  podrida.  There 
is  no  plan,  no  method.  Things  are  not 
made  to  hang  together  by  the  very  slen- 
derest thread.  You  have  page  after  page 
of  the  same  kind  of  writing,  not  unread- 
able to  anybody  ^ho  can  tolerate  the  man- 
nerism, but  showing  no  efibrt  either  to 
show  the  man's  place  relative  to  his  time, 
or  the  place  of  his  time  relative  to  general 
history.  There  is  no  beginning  and  no 
end.  And  this  is  natural  enough  and 
pardonable  enough  in  newspaper  corre- 
spondence. Of  all  newspaper  correspond- . 
ents  Mr.  Sala  is  the  mo^  entertaining. 
But  William  Hogarth  deserved  to  be 
treated  rather  differently  from  the  Sche- 
nectady Railway  Station.  He  really  was 
a  philosopher.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
greatest  moralists  in  the  world,  and  he 
was  deeper  than  most  moralists.  He  had 
a  keen  eye  for  the  cruel,  bitter  irony  of 
life,  for  instance,  to  which  moralists  have 
too  often  been  blind.  He  had,  too,  a 
fund  of  pity  and  universal  kindliness,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  was  master  of  the 
arts  which  produce  terror.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  horrors  of  some  of  his  pictures, 
and  yet  they  are  brought  out  by  the  very 
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simplest  trathfolness.  Mr.  Sala  is  quite 
capable  of  entering  into  all  this.  Why, 
then,  instead  of  producing  a  profound 
iltude  on  Hogarth,  which  need  not  have 
been  dull  and  solemn,  should  he  have 
written  such  a  miscellaneous  volume  as 
this,  which  is  dull,  aa  all  books  are  that 
insist  on  being  lively  and  funny  at  all 
costt 
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[N0TWITH8TANDINO  the  great  length  of  this  pa- 
per, we  are  confident  it  will  commend  itself  to  our 
readers  for  its  intelligible,  thorough,  and  scientific 
treatment  of  the  subject.  The  article  is  doubtless 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  David  Boiwsteb. — [Editob 
Eclectic] 

At  a  time  when  the  first  successful 
submarine  cable  has  been  laid  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  a  second  has  been  recover- 
ed from  depths  once  thought  unfathoma- 
ble, many  persons  will  be  led  to  consider 
how  far  these  great  achievements,  follow- 
ing on  failures  idmost  as  great,  have  been 
due  to  mere  good  fortune,  or  to  a  real 
progress  in  knowledge.  The  object  of 
this  article  is  shortly  to  explain  the  ad- 
vances which  have  lately  been  made  in 
theory  and  practice  by  those  who  carry 
out  the  manufacture  and  submersion  of 
telegraph  cables.  To  make  this  explana- 
tion intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  it 
will  be  well  first  to  describe  what  a  sub- 
marine cable  is,  and  what  are  the  func- 
tions it  has  to  perform,  although  probably 
few  who  read  this  article  will  be  so  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  subject  as  to  sup- 
pose, with  an  ingenious  correspondent  of 
the  English  Mechanic  and  Mirror  of 
Science^  that  the  copper  conductor  is  a 
long  rope  which  slips  backwards  and  for- 
wards inside  a  gutta-percha  tube,  so  as  to 
ring  a  bell  in  America  ?fhen  pulled  by  the 
clerk  in  England. 

The  electrical  conductor  in  a  cable  re- 
ally is  a  copper  rope  in  almost  all  cables 
now  made,  though  a  single  wire  is  still 
sometimes  used  ;  when  small,  three  wires 
generally  form  the  strand  ;  when  larger, 
seven  wires  are  used.  Single  wires  were 
first  employed,  but  they  sometimes  broke 
at  a  brittle  part,  and  when  large,  were  in- 
conveniently stiff,  tending  to  force  their 
way  out  through  the  insulating  sheath  of 
gutta  -  percha.    The  seven  wires  of  the 
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strand  never  break  idl  at  one  pointy  and 
the  fracture  of  any  one  produces  no  sen- 
sible effect  on  the  conductor  as  a  whole ; 
for  although  the  strength  of  a  chun  is 
limited  by  that  of  its  weakest  link,  the 
conducting  power  of  a  wire  or  strand  is 
in  no  way  limited  by  that  of  its  smallest 
section.  The  large  Atlantic  strand  might 
be  cut  in  two  and  joined  by  a  short  fine 
wire  barely  visible  to  the  eye,  without 
any  difference  being  felt  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  signals  could  be  transmitted, 
or  in  the  magnitude  of  the  currents 
observed  in  the  cable.  The  thin  wire 
would  produce  no  sensible  effect,  unless 
the  length  over  which  it  formed  the 
exclusive  conductor  bore  some  sensible 
proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  cable. 
Six,  therefore,  of  the  seven  wires  of  a 
conductor  may  be  broken  in  a  thousand 
places  without  any  injury  to  the  cable, 
provided  any  one  wure  at  each  spot 
remains  not  wholly  broken;  nor  is  it, 
of  course,  necessary  that  this  one  wire 
should  always  be  the  same.  Of  coArse 
the  seven  wires  forming  the  strand  act  as 
one  conductor,  and  transmit  only  one 
message  at  a  time. 

The  interstices  between  the  several 
wires  are  filled  with  an  insulating  varnish 
known  as  Chatterton's  Compound.  The 
object  of  this  varnish  is  to  prevent  the 
percolation  of  water  along  the  strand, 
should  any  water  ever  reach  it,  and  also 
to  produce  a  more  perfect  adhesion  be- 
tween the  strand  and  the  gutta  envelope, 
so  that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  strip 
off  the  insulator,  even  should  it  be  cut  or 
abraded.  In  older  cables  it  was  by  no 
means  difficult  to  pull  the  insulator  off  the 
copper  in  the  form  of  a  gutta-percha  tube, 
and  in  great  depths  water  was  very  gener- 
ally found  to  have  penetrated  to  the  cop- 
per throughout  its  entire  length.  This 
was  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  cable,  for 
the  water  inside  might  be  quite  well  insu- 
lated from  the  water  outside,  owing  to 
the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  pores  by 
which  it  had  gained  access  to  the  inte- 
rior ;  but  this  water  was  the  cause  of  seri- 
ous difficulty  and  danger  in  joining  a 
fresh  piece  of  cable  to  an  old  one  during 
repairs,  and  it  was  also  probably  danger- 
ous by  its  tendency  to  produce  an  oxMa- 
tion  of  the  copper  conductor.  In  caJUes 
as  now  made,  there  is  no  space  ^  for 
the  water  to  lodge,  and  no  water  is  erer 
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foand  between  the  insulator  and  the  cop- 
per. 

The  insolator  employed  in  every  cable 
of  importance  hitherto  Isud  has  been  gut- 
ta-percha. The  copper  strand  is  passed 
into  a  vat'  of  semi-fluid  percha,  and  is 
drawn  through  a  die  of  such  size  as  to  al- 
low a  convenient  thickness  of  insulator  to 
be  pressed  out  round  it  This  first  layer 
of  gutta-percha  receives  a  coat  of  Chatter- 
ton's  Compound,  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated until  the  copper  is  covered  to  the 
specified  thickness  by  a  succession  of 
alternate  layers  of  gutta-percha  and  com- 
pound. Three  or  four  coats  of  each  ma- 
terial are  generally  used;  the  largest 
wires  with  their  insulating  cover  are 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  small- 
est in  practical  use  for  cables  are  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  to  cover  in  this  way  copper 
wire  no  thicker  than  a  hair.  The  dan- 
gers encountered  in  this  part  of  the  man- 
ufacture are,  impurities  in  the  gutta- 
percha ;  eccentricity  of  the  conductor  in 
the  insulator,  leaving  a  dangerously  thin 
coating  of  the  latter ;  and,  lastly,  air-bub- 
bles which  may  lodge  in  the  insulator  un- 
perceived,  and  do  serious  injury.  In 
time,  water  is  certsun  to  penetrate  to  these 
air-bubbles ;  it  becomes  partly  decom- 
posed, the  gas  generated  bursts  the  bub- 
ble, and  exposes  the  copper  to  the  water. 
The  slight  leak  thus  formed  is,  by  the 
action  of  the  battery  used  in  signalling, 
easily  developed  into  a  very  serious  fault 
Fortunately,  the  manufacturers  have  been 
able  almost,  if  not  wholly,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  these  dangerous  cavities. 

If  the  cable  is  to  have  only  one  con- 
ductor, as  is  the  case  in  most  long  lines, 
the  insulated  wire  is  served  or  wrapped 
with  hemp  or  jute,  which  acts  as  a  pad- 
ding between  the  gutta-percha  and  the 
outer  iron  wires  used  to  give  strength. 
This  serving  used  to  be  tarred,  but  Mr. 
W.  Smith  pointed  out  that  the  tar  was 
occasionally  squeezed  into  small  faults, 
and  was  a  sufficiently  good  insulator  to 
prevent  their  detection  during  manufac- 
ture, though  not  sufficiently  good  to  pre- 
vent these  flaws,  under  the  action  of  the 
battery,  from  developing  into  serious 
faults.  Since  then,  wet  tanned  hemp  has 
been  generally  used.  Outside  the  hemp 
serving  come  the  iron  wires,  laid  round  I 
and  round  the  core,  so  as  to  give  thei 


whole  the  appearance  of  a  simple  wire 
rope. 

These  iron  wires  are  very  generally  gal- 
vanized to  prevent  rust.  In  many  cases 
they  are  further  covered  by  a  double 
serving  of  hemp,  and  a  bituminous  com- 
pound of  mineral  pitch,  Stockholm  tar, 
and  powdered  silica,  patented  by  Messrs. 
Bright  and  Clark.  This  compound  is 
used  in  the  Persian  Gulf  cable,  the  Low- 
estoft;-Nordemey  (Hanover)  cable,  and 
several  less  important  lines,  and  seems  to 
answer  well.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the 
present  Atlantic  cables,  each  iron  wire  is 
separately  covered  with  a  hempen  serv- 
ing, and  the  served  wires  are  then  laid 
round  the  core  as  before ;  the  cable  in 
this  case  looks  like  a  hemp  instead  of  an 
iron  rope.  Many  other  forms  have  been 
proposed,  and  a  few  adopted,  but  before 
these  can  be  discussed,  the  duties  which 
the  cable  has  to  perform,  as  a  rope,  must 
be  understood;  and  before  entering  on 
this  subject,  which  is  purely  mechanical, 
it  will  probably  be  better  to  return  to 
the  insulated  conductor  and  its  electrical 
properties.  Its  form  and  materials  have 
nominally  undergone  hardly  any  change 
since  the  manufacture  of  the  first  cable 
laid  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  1851.  The 
copper  strand  was  substituted  for  the 
single  wire  in  the  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton  cable,  laid  in  1856.  Chat- 
terton's  Compound  was  used  in  the  cable 
between  England  and  Holland,  laid  in 
1858.  The  insterstioes  in  the  copper 
strand  were  filled  with  compound  in  the 
Malta- Alexandria  cable,  laid  in  1861; 
and  since  that  time  absolutely  no  change 
has  nominally  been  effected  either  in  the 
form  or  materials  used. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  the  cables  laid  in  deep  seas 
have  failed,  have  we  any  right  whatever 
to  expect  that  cables  will  be  permanently 
successful,  of  whfch  the  vital  portion  is 
nominally  identical  with  that  of  the  old 
Atlantic,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Sardinia-Malta 
and  Corfu,  Sardinia-Africa,  the  Toulon- 
Corsica,  the  Toulon- Algiers  cables,  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  represent  about  8000 
statute  miles  of  wire,  which,  afler  a  more 
or  less  brief  period  of  working,  became 
wholly  useless,  atf  may  be  supposed  chiefly 
from  electrical  defects  T  Did  it  not  seem 
almost  madness  to  attempt  to  cross  2000 
mileSy  in  depths  exceeding  2000  fisithoms, 
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at  a  time  when  the  only  c^ble  which 
could  be  cited  as  having  worked  satis- 
factorily  for  any  considerable  time  in 
deep  water,  was  a  short  length  of  the 
Malta  -  Alexandria  cable,  lying  in  420 
fathoms  of  water?  To  the  public,  and 
to  many  engineers,  it  did  seem  hopeless ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  precisely  those 
persons  who  knew  most  of  the  subject 
that  risked  their  reputation  and  their 
money,  should  prepare  us  to  believe, 
that,  although  the  name  of  the  materials 
and  the  form  of  the  insulated  conductor 
remained  unchanged,  other  changes  had 
taken  place  which  fully  justified  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Atlantic  projectors.  The 
methods  by  which  the  perfection  or  im- 
perfection of  the  cables  were  examined — 
the  methods  of  testing,  as  it  is  called — 
have  in  fact  made  enormous  progress, 
and  it  is  to  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
in  this  branch  of  science  that  we  owe 
both  those  improvements  in  the  quality 
of  the  materials  employed,  and  that  cer- 
tainty of  detecting  the  smallest  fault, 
which  led  so  many  practical  engineers 
and  electricians  to  a  conviction  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  great  undeiiiaking  now 
so  happily  completed.  It  is  on  these 
electrical  tests  that  a  reasonable  belief 
may  be  based  of  the  probable  permanence 
of  the  two  Atlantic  cables,  and  it  is  to 
these  improvements  that  attention  will 
now  be  directed.  The  electrical  tests 
employed  for  the  first  cables  made  were 
simple  enough.  It  was  necessary  to  as- 
certain that  the  copper  conductor  in  the 
cable  was  unbroken,  and  fit  to  transmit 
an  electric  current  This  was  tested  by 
placing  a  galvanometer  in  a  simple  cii^ 
cuit  formed  by  the  battery,  the  copper 
conductor  of  the  cable,  and  the  wire  of  the 
galvanometer.  If  the  conductor  was  un- 
broken, a  cun*ent  passed  from  one  battery 
pole  to  the  other  through  the  cable,  and 
in  its  passage  through  the  instrument 
deflected  a  needle.  The  stronger  the 
current,  the  more  the  magneftized  needle 
was  deflected.  If  the  conductor  failed 
at  any  point,  no  current  passed.  It  was 
also  desirable  to  know  that  the  conductor 
was  insulated,  so  that  no  considerable 
portion  of  the  current  entering  one  end 
of  the  cable  \f  ould  be  lost  before  arriving 
at  the  other  end,  where  it  would  be  re- 
quired to  produce  a  signal ;  to  ascertain 


this  the  metallic  circuit  was  broken-*one 
pole  of  the  battery  remained  connected 
with  the  conductor  of  .the  cable  through 
the  galvanometer  wire;  the  other  pole 
was  connected  with  a  plate  buried  in 
damp  earth,  the  cable  was  put  under 
water,  and  its  far  distant  end  was  insu- 
lated. Thus  the  battery  was  ready  to 
send  a  current  into  the  cable,  and  would 
do  so,  if  the  cable  were  at  any  point  con» 
nected  with  the  earth.  When  the  cable 
was  well  insulated,  no  current  passed; 
if  there  was  a  fault,  that  is  to  say,  a  con- 
nection between  the  copper  inside  the 
cable  and  the  earth  or  water  outside,  a 
current  passed  and  deflected  the  galva- 
nometer needle.  The  test  consisted  sim- 
ply in  trying  whether  a  current  would 
pass  through  the  conductor,  and  would  be 
stopped  by  the  insulator ;  the  galvanom- 
eter being  an  instrument  which  showed 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  current  by 
its  eflect  on  a  magnetized  needle.  Staunch 
conservatives  may  still  be  heard  to  sigh 
for  the  good  old  times  when  a  cable  was 
good  if  the  needle  stood  upright,  and 
bad  if  it  leaned  to  one  side ;  when  there 
were  neither  complications  nor  calcula- 
tions to  perplex  or  mislead  any  one. 

These  simple  tests,  when  applied  to 
long  cables,  had  serious  defects.  Sir  W. 
Thomson  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the 
importance  of  ascertaining  not  only  that 
some  current  would  pass  through  the 
conduqjtor,  but  that  the  greatest  possible 
current  did  pass  which  could  be  expected 
with  a  conductor  of  given  dimensions 
and  material.  The  current  which  a  given 
battery  will  produce  depends  not  only 
on  the  length  and  size  of  the  conductor, 
but  on  the  material  of  whi'-h  it  is  com- 
posed ;  roughly  speaking,  a  ^ven  battery 
will  produce  a  sixfold  greater  current  in 
a  long  wire  of  good  copper  than  it  will 
in  an  equally  long  wire  of  iron  of  the 
same,  diameter.  The  property  of  the 
conductor,  determining  the  amount  of 
cun'ent  which  will  pass  through  it  under 
given  constant  circumstances,  is  termed 
its  resistance.  The  greater  the  resist^ 
ance  the  less  the  current,  and  vice  versa. 
Each  metal  and  each  alloy  has  its  spedfie 
resistance,  from  which  the  resistance  of 
any  given  wire  may  easily  be  calculated. 
It  further  happens  that  various  specimens 
of  commerdal  copper^  diifer  exceedingly 
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ia  this  electrical  property,  so  thai  one 
copper  wire  will  transmit  doable  the  cur- 
rent transmitted  by  a  second  in  similar 
circamstanceSy  although  to  the  eye  the 
two  wires  do  not  diSfer.  To  this  fact 
Sir  W.  Thomson  drew  attention  in  1857. 
It  might  seem  of  little  importance  what 
the  resistance  of  a  conductor  is,  since  the 
current  can  always  be  increased  by  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  batteries  em- 
ployed; but  Sir  W.  Thomson  pointed 
out  that  the  rapidity  with  which  a  suc- 
cession of  distinct  currents,  such  as  are 
required  to  produce  signals,  could  be 
mibde  to  follow  one  another  through  a 
long  submarine  cable,  was,  cceteris  parir 
bu8y  inversely  proportional  to  the  resist- 
ance of  its  conductor,  so  that  the  com- 
mercial value  of  that  cable  as  a  speaking 
instrument  depended  on  this  resistance, 
which  could  be  diminished  only  by  (at 
increased  cost)  increasing  the  dimensions 
of  the  conductor  and  insulator,  or,  with- 
out any  sensible  increase  of  cost,  by 
simply  selecting  that  copper  which  pos- 
sessed the  smallest  specific  resistance. 
This  point  is  clearly  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  paper  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society,  June  15,  1857 : 

**  It  has  only  to  be  remarked  that  a  subma- 
rine telegraph,  constructed  with  copper  wire  of 
the  quality  of  the  manufacture  A,  of  only  1-21 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  covered  with  gutta- 
percha to  a  diameter  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
wonld,  with  the  same  electrical  power,  and 
the  same  instruments,  do  more  telegraphic 
work  than  one  constructed  of  copper  wire  of 
the  quality  D,  of  1-16  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
covered  with  gutta  -  percha  to  a  diameter  of 
a  third  of  an  inch,  to  show  how  important  it 
is  to  shareholders  in  Submarine  Telegraph 
Companies,  that  only  the  best  copper  wire 
should  be  admitted  for  their  use." 

As  soon  as  it  came  to  be  understood 
that  the  value  of  a  cable  might  be  enhanced 
forty  per  cent,  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
the  copper  employed,  tests  were  adopted 
which  should  not  only  show  that  the 
conductor  would  transmit  a  current,  but 
also  that  it  was  the  best  conductor  which 
could  be  procured  of  the  dimensions  and 
material  chosen.  In  other  words,  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor  was  meas- 
ured. 

Measurement  implies  comparison  with 
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some  unit.  The  resistance  of  some  spe- 
cial piece  of  wire  at  a  given  temperature 
may  be  taken  as  a  standard  ^^  one  unit," 
and  the  resistance  of  all  other  wires  or 
conductors  may  be  referred  to  this  unit 
This  comparison  was  rendered  possible 
by  the  discoveries  of  Ohm,  published  in 
1827  ;  measurements  were  made  by  him 
and  his  followers,  Lenz  and  Fechner,  in 
terms  of  arbitrary  units,  and  Professor 
Wheatstone  in  1843  published  an  elegant 
method  of  making  these  measurements, 
and  then  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  fixed 
standard  or  unit  of  resistance.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  found  desirable  to  meas- 
ure the  resistance  of  conductors,  the 
means  were  not  wanting,  and  were  soon 
very  generally  adopted.  For  these  meas- 
urements *' resistance  coils"  are  required; 
these  consist  in  a  graduated  series  of  fine 
wires  of  known  resistance,  which  can  be 
combined  at  will  so  as  to  give  any  mul- 
tiple of  the  standard  or  unit  that  may  be 
i*equired;  they  are  arranged  in  boxes, 
and  fitted  with  stops,  slides,  or  handles, 
so  that  the  required  additions  or  subtrac- 
tions of  resistance  may  be  easily  made. 
As  early  as  1847  or  1848,  the  Electric 
and  International  Telegn^h  Company 
in  England,  and  Dr.  Siemens  in  Berlin, 
used  resistance  coils  for  practical  experi- 
ments connected  with  telegraphy ;  but  it 
was  not  till  1857,  during  the  manufacture 
of  the  last  seten  or  eight  hundred  miles 
of  the  Atlantic  cable,  mat  the  copper  was 
systematically  selected.  This  example 
was  followed  in  the  Red  Sea  cable,  when 
the  resistance  of  the  conductor  was  regu- 
larly tested  by  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  at 
Birkenhead,  and  by  Messrs.  Siemens 
during  the  laying.  The  copper  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  was 
not  selected  in  this  manner,  and  was  of 
very  indifferent  quality.  Since  then  the 
improvement  has  been  continual.  Dr. 
Matthiessen  repented  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  Atlantic  Company,  in  1858,  that 
chemically  pm*e  copper  was  superior  to 
all  alloys,  and  that  the  best  copper  for 
electrical  purposes  was  to  be  obtained 
firom  Lake  Superior  and  Burra-Burra, 
the  worst  from  DemidofiTand  Rio  Tinto. 
The  gradual  improvement  since  that  date 
may  he  gathered  from  the  following 
table: 
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Dati 


ifam*^  Oaiie. 


8pia^9Bttt-tana«at 


1669 ..  Red  Sea 0.B70 

1  Be  1.  .Malu- Alexandria 0.264 

1861 .  .Pttrsian  Gnlf 0,2*7 

1865.  .Atlantic 0.242 

1866».Lowestoft-Nordeniey 0.240 

Pure  Ilard  Copper 0.2SI 

Pore  Soft  Copper 0.226 

The  smaller  the  figure  in  the  last  col- 
nmn  the  better  the  material ;  the  last 
figure  represents  perfection.  The  spe- 
cific resistance  is  the  resistance  of  a  foot 
of  wire  weighing  one  grain.  The  unit  in 
which  it  is  measured  is  that  selected  by  a 
committee  appointed  hj  the  British  As- 
sociation in  1861,  from  whose  yearly  re- 
ports may  be  learned  the  reaaons  for  pre- 
ferring this  to  other  rival  standards — 
for  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference what  unit  is  employed. 

The  improvements  id  the  methods  and 
instrameots  used  to  measure  resistance 
have  far  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
practical  improvement  of  the  material 
Resistance  coils  would  now  be  consider- 
ed very  bad  if  their  normal  values  were 
inaccurate  to  the  extent  of  one  part  in  a 
thousand;  they  may  be  procured  rang- 
ing from  one  unit  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  standards  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee above  named  profess  to  be  identi- 
cal in  their  resistance,  without  a  greater 
error  than  one  part  in  ten  thousand. 
Slill  greater  accuracy  could  be  obtained 
if  required,  but  the  precautions  necessary 
are  then  very  numerous,  as  may  be  seen 
on  consulting  the  various  papers  by  va- 
rious members  of  the  Committee  on 
Electrical  Standards,  published  in  the 
liritish  Association  Reports  from  1862 
to  1865. 

A  very  wide  gnlf  separates  the  present 
practice  from  the  old  plan  of  ^mply  as- 
certainiug  the  continuity  of  the  conduc- 
tor. Every  hank  of  copper  wire  is  tested 
for  resistance  even  before  it  is  spun  into  a 
strand.  The  resistance  of  the  strand  is 
measured  by  the  engineers  when  covered 
with  gutta-percha,  and  before  being  ad- 
mitted to  form  part  of  the  cable;  for 
twenty-four  hours  pi-evious  to  this  test  it 
is  kept  at  a  stated  temperature.     The 

•  The  writer  bclievei  that  the  1866  Atlantic 
cable  baa  better  copper  than  any  of  the  cables  iti 
iho  above  tables  bat  he  doea  not  know  tbe  exact 
figai«  of  merit 


conductor  of  the  manufactured  cable  is 
also  daily  meaanred,  lesa  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  its  electrioal  properties 
than  to  ascertdn  ita  temperature  from  Its 
observed  electrical  resistance,  and  also  to 
check  the  length  supposed  to  be  in  circnit 
'  when  other  tests  are  made.  These  teats 
I  are  interfered  with  by  variations  of  tein- 
!  perature,  by  slightiy  imperfect  conneo- 
1  dons,  by  the  inductions  of  the  wire  npoa 
I  itself,  and,  after  the  cable  is  laid,  by 
earth  currents.  But  the  precautions  thus 
,  rendered  necessary  are  well  understood, 
,  and  carefally  observed  in  the  case  of  all 
I  important  lines.  The  quality  of  the 
copper  enters  into  the  engineer's  speci- 
fication witii  precisely  the  same  numerical 
I  accuracy  as  its  weight ;  it  is  referred  to 
definite  units ;  and  no  more  frequent  dia- 
!  putes  arise  between  the  conti-actor  and 
engineer  as  to  these  measurements,  than 
!  as  to  the  weights  of  material  supplied. 
I  A  further  use  of  these  rdeasarements 
'  will  be  spoken  of  when  treating  of  re- 
I  purs ;  bnt  for  thepresent  let  ns  leave  the 
tests  of  tiie  conductor  to  consider  those  of 
the  insulator.  The  conductor  may  have 
more  or  less  resistance,  and  work  worse 
or  better  in  consequence,  but  if  the  insu- 
lation be  defective,  the  cable  mav  not 
work  at  all,  and  the  teets  of  insnlation 
are  therefore  the  most  iniportant  of  all. 
The  old  rough  test  was  defective  in  many 
ways.  It  was  found  that  if  largo  enough 
batteries  were  used,  and  caie  ti&eu  to  <k>- 
tain  very  sensitive  instruments,  some 
current  might  always  be  made  to  pass 
between  the  copper  and  the  outside  of 
the  insulator;  in  other  words,  no  insu- 
lator offers  an  infinite  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  a  current  It  was  not  difficult 
to  judge  roughly  whether  the  amount  of 
leakage,  as  it  might  be  termed,  was  seri- 
ous enough  to  damage  a  cable ;  but  uh< 
fortunatehr,  small  &ults  are  apt  with 
time  to  become  large  faults,  and  the 
rough  method  was  quite  useless  as  a 
means  to  detect  small  fhults  in  long 
cables.  As  the  cable  increased  in  length, 
the  leakage,  even  through  a  good  inanlft- 
tor,  became  so  considerable  that  two  or 
three  bad  places  would  make  no  very 
sensible  difference  in  the  deflection  ol^ 
served;  and  the  galvanometers  need  b^ 
came  lese  and  less  senutive  as  tbdr 
deflections  increased,  so  that  the  addition 
caused  by  a  moderate  &ult  became  int- 
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perceptible.  Then  the  galvanometers 
were  not  constant  in  their  indications,  so 
that  the  deflection  of  to-day  was  a  very 
imperfect  guide  as  to  the  deflection  to 
be  expected  to-mon-ow.  The  galvanom- 
eters used  by  different  observers  were 
seldom  or  never  compared.  Moreover, 
the  batteries  used  varied,  and  their  prop- 
erties were  not  examined  ;  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  cable, 
although  this  has  an  immense  eflect  on 
the  leakage  to  be  observed ;  finally,  and 
worst  of  all,  the  cables  were  not  immersed 
in  water,  and  fifly  faults  might  in  that 
case  exist  in  a  cable  without  producing 
any  sensible  eflect,  either  on  this  old 
rough  test,  or  on  any  other.  Under 
these  circumstances,  is  it  surprising  that 
cables  were  laid  which  contained  many 
serious  faults,  and  that,  after  a  short  and 
uncertain  period,  depending  on  many 
circumstances,  they  ceased  to  transmit 
messages  t  Is  it  unreasonable  to  expect 
that,  under  a  system  by  which  the  exist- 
ence of  any  sensible  inequality  in  the  in- 
sulation of  a  cable  is  rendered  impossible, 
the  cables  recently  laid  may  continue  in 
perfect  working  order  for  an  indefinite 
period?  All  experience  has  shown  that 
sound  gutta-percha  retains  all  its  valuable 
properties  in  deep  or  shallow  water,  com- 
pletely uninjured  by  use  or  time.  The 
only  decay  ever  observed  has  been  at 
bad  joints,  air-bubbles,  or  impurities. 

It  is,  again,  to  Sii-  W.  Thomson  that 
we  owe  the  first  suggestion  of  an  accu- 
rate method  of  testing  the  insulation  of  a 
cable.  In  1857,  in  a  lecture  delivered  to 
the  British  Association  at  Dublin,  he 
pointed  out  that  a  so-called  insulator  was 
really  a  conductor  of  enoiTnous  resist- 
ance ;  that  this  resistance,  though  large, 
was  measurable  in  terms  of  the  same 
units  as  measured  the  resistance  of  con- 
ductors, and  he  then  gave  an  estimate 
that  the  gutta-percha  of  the  first  Atlantic 
cable  had  a  specific  resistance  twenty 
million  million  million  times  greater  than 
that  of  copper  at  about  twenty-four  de- 
grees Centigrade.  At  his  suggestion, 
Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  made  systematic 
measurements  of  the  resistance  of  the  insu- 
lating sheath  of  the  Red  Sea  cable  ;  and, 
independently,  Dr.  Siemens  of  Berlin 
had  made  similar  arrangements  for  those 
measurements  during  the  submersion  of 
the  cable.    Unfortunately  this  cable  was 


not  tested  under  water,  and  these  tests 
were  therefore  of  little  use,  except  to  de- 
termine the  properties  of  gutta-percha. 
Since  1859,  every  important  cable  has 
been  tested  on  a  similar  system.  The 
methods  used  have  varied,  but  they  have 
always  resulted  in  determining  the  re- 
sistance per  knot  of  the  insulator.  At- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  temperature, 
any  rise  in  which  rapidly  diminishes  the 
resistance  of  gutta-percha.  The  neces- 
sary allowance  for  the  diflerent  dimen- 
sions of  various  cables  has  also  been 
made,  and  no  test  is  now  counted  of  any 
value  unless  made  under  water.  The  re- 
sult is  that  definite  numerical  results  are 
obtained,  comparable  one  with  another, 
whatever  be  the  dimensions,  length,  or 
temperature  of  the  cable,  and  whatever 
be  the  variations  in  the  batteries  or  gal- 
vanometers employed.  The  work  of  one 
day  is  comparable  with  that  of  another ; 
the  results  obtained  in  various  factories, 
and  by  various  engineers,  are  all  compar- 
able, and  no  considerable  variation  in  the 
resistance  of  the  insulator,  such  as  would 
be  caused  even  by  a  small  fault,  can  pos- 
sibly escape  detection.  The  improve- 
ments in  the  tests  have  here  also  been 
followed  by  a  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  materials,  as  well  as  by  in- 
creased security  asainst  faults.  The 
specific  resistance  ot  the  gutta-percha  of 
the  last  Atlantic  cable  is  twelvefold  that 
of  the  Red  Sea  gutta-percha ;  and  at 
twenty -four  degrees  Centigrade  may 
be  roughly  said  to  be  200,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000  times  that  of  copper  (re- 
ferred to  equal  dimensions.) 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  comparison 
which  will  give  a  tolerably  clear  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  diflerence  between 
the  electrical  resistance  of  these  two  ma- 
terials ;  it  is  about  as  great  as  the  difler- 
ence between  the  velocity  of  light  and 
that  of  a  body  moving  through  one  foot 
in  six  thousand  seven  hundred  years ;  yet 
the  measurements  of  the  two  quantities 
are  daily  made  with  the  same  apparatus 
and  the  same  standards  of  comparison. 
This  fact  is  well  calculated  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  range  of  electidcal  measure- 
ments, and  the  perfection  to  which  the 
instruments  employed  have  been  brought. 

Resistance  coils  and  the  galvanometer 
variously  combined  allow  these  measure- 
ments to  be  accurately  made  in  many 
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ways.  Sir  W.  Thomson's  reflecting  gal- 
vanometer is  now  almost  exclasively 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  simple  de- 
flection test  is  still  frequently  employed, 
but  it  is  then  reduced  by  calculation  so  as 
to  give  the  results  in  resistance. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  to 
explain  in  detail  the  modes  of  testing 
adopted,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to 
enumerate  the  severed  examinations  which 
each  mile  of  insulated  wire  undergoes  be- 
fore it  is  admitted  to  a  cable. 

1.  The  hank  of  copper  wire  is  tested 
for  resistance. 

2.  The  resistance  of  the  copper  con- 
ductor of  the  insulated  mile  of  wire  is 
measured  after  having  been  kept  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  water  at  a  constant 
temperature. 

3.  The  resistance  of  the  insulator  is 
measured  under  the  same  conditions, 
once  with  a  current  from  the  zinc  pole, 
and  once  with  a  current  from  the  copper 
pole  of  the  voltaic  battery.  The  above 
tests  are  made  by  the  contractor. 

4.  5.  The  last  two  tests  are  repeated 
by  independent  observers  acting  as  the 
engineers  of  the  company. 

6.  The  coil  of  wire  is  again  tested  for 
insulation  immediately  before  being  join- 
ed to  the  manufactured  cable. 

In  addition  to  these  tests,  in  many 
cases  the  insulation  is  tested  in  water  un- 
der a  great  pressure,  to  simulate  the 
pressure  occurring  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  This  test  was  patented  by  Mr. 
Reid,  and  is  probably  of  considerable 
service,  although  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  insulation  resistance  is  increased 
by  pressure.  While  a  cable  is  being  sub- 
merged it  is  indeed  customary  to  expect 
an  improvement  of  about  seven  per  cent 
for  every  one  hundred  fathoms  of  water, 
due  to  this  cause  only  ;  thus  in  two  thou- 
sand fathoms  an  improvement  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  per  cent  is  expected. 

After  the  cable  is  sheathed  with  iron, 
it  lies  under  water  in  large  tanks  ;  the  re- 
sistance measurements  are  repeated  daily, 
and  the  results  compared  with  those  cal- 
culated from  the  length  and  temperature 
of  the  cables.  The  efiects  of  an  increase 
of  temperature  in  diminishing  the  resist- 
ance of  gutta-percha  have  been  separately 
examined  by  Messrs.  Siemens,  Mr.  F. 
Jenkin,  and  Messrs.  Bright  and  Clark. 
The  results  of  the  various  experiments  | 


agree  very  closely.  One  curious  phe-* 
nomenon  deserves  mention :  the  apparent 
resistance  of  insulators  increases  materi- 
ally while  the  battery  is  applied  to  them, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  note  the 
time  at  which  the  obseiTation  is  taken. 
In  the  earlier  cables  even  this  fact  escap- 
ed notice.  This  extra  resistance  is  said 
to  be  due  to  electrification ;  it  ceases 
gradually  after  the  copper  conductor  has 
been  discharged  by  being  maintained  in 
electrical  connection  with  the  earth,  or 
with  the  opposite  pole  of  the  batteiy,  but 
in  the  latter  case  it  reappears  as  before, 
increasing  as  the  application  of  the  bat- 
tery is  prolonged.  Its  cause  is  not  un- 
derstood. It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  elec- 
trical absorption,  and  is  first  mentioned 
by  Faraday  in  experiments  on  induction. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  explain  the 
care  and  accuracy  with  which  the  insula- 
tion of  a  cable  is  now  measured.  The 
results  obtained  may  be  understood  from 
the  following  facts.  Not  one  third  per 
cent,  of  a  current  entering  either  the 
1865  or  1866  Atlantic  cables  is  lost  by 
defective  insulation  before  reaching  New- 
foundland. Such  loss  as  does  occur  indi- 
cates no  fault,  but  is  simply  due  to  the 
uniform  but  very  minute  conducting  pow- 
er of  the  gutta-percha. 

Again,  if  one  of  the  cables  be  charged 
with  electricity,  and  its  two  ends  insula- 
ted, at  the  end  of  an  hour  more  than  half 
the  charge  will  still  be  found  in  the  cable. 
The  conducting  power  of  the  two  thous- 
and miles  of  gutta-percha  has  been  insuf- 
ficient in  one  hour  to  convey  half  the 
charge  from  the  copper  to  the  water  out- 
side. Those  who  have  tried  to  insulate 
the  conductor  of  a  common  electrical  ma- 
chine well  enough  to  retain  a  charge  for 
a  few  minutes,  will  appreciate  the  degree 
of  insulation  implied  by  the  above  state- 
ment Contrast  thesb  facts  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  lecture  delivered 
before  the  British  Association  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson  in  1857,  at  Dublin,  and  good 
reason  will  be  seen  for  believing  that  the 
rapid  failure  of  the  first  cable  is  not  likely 
to  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  those  now 
in  use : 

"The  lecturer  proceeded  to  explain,  that 
when  tested  by  the  galvanometer,  there  was 
very  little  difference  in  the  force  of  a  current 
sent  into  2500  miles  of  the  Atlantic  cable, 
whether  the  circuit  was  or  was  not  complet- 
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«iil.  Thlfl  Beemed  rather  hopeleea  for  tele- ' 
graphlug  "  (he  continned),  "  where  there  was  I 
Eo  much  leakage,  that  the  difference  could  uot 
be  dtocovered  between  want  of  ineulation  and 
the  remote  end.  But  if  there  wore  48-eOths 
loal  by  'defeclivo  inaulatlon,  it  woald  only  ^ 
make  the  difference  between  sending  a  mes-  i 
sage  in  nine  miauteB  instead  of  in  eight."* 

Sir  WUIiam  ThomsoD  did  not  on  this  ' 
ocoasion  mean  to  state  that  there  really  ' 
was  no  difference  -when  the  farther  end 
was  insulated  or  put  to  eaitb,  but  the  ia- 
Btrnmetits  employed  ahowed  very  little 
difference,  and  oa  a  subsequent  occauon 
only  ^ut  one  fourth  of  the  current  which 
started  was  fonnd  to  have  anived  at  the 
remote  end.  The  difference  now  is  not 
one  three-hundredth  part,  and  the  current 
entering  the  cable  where  the  remote  end 
is  insulated,  is  now,  under  the  most  un- 
favorable (Mcumstancea,  not  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  that  passing  when  the 
remote  end  is  put  to  earth,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  circuit  is  completed,  t 

•  From  Professor  W.  Thomson's  loctnre  before 
the  members  of  the  British  AssodatioD  at  Dablin, 
1857,  as  reported  in  the  Glasgow  NorlA  Briitah 
Daily  Mailof  4lli  September.  1857. 

t  The  following  data,  inpplicd  by  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark,  Engineer  to  the  Anglo-American  Compa- 
ny, will  bo  interesting  lo  Ihoae  who  hare  made 
tliis  subject  Ibeir  special  study  The  total  insnla- 
tion  resistance  of  the  whole  18S6  cable,  us  it  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  is  131S  millions  of 
BnCish  Association  units,  or,  aa  Mr.  Clark  calls 
them,  ohms.  This  is  eqoal  to  2437  ohms  per  knot 
afleroaeminitle's  electrification.  The  l8G&cable 
does  not  sensibly  differ  from  the  1866  cable.  Both 
lose  half  their  charge  in  from  60  to  TO  minates. 
The  increase  of  apparent  resistance  duo  to  electri- 
fication ia  dnarmom;  thus,  al^r  thirty  minutes' 
electrification  the  insntation  resistance  ii  more 
than  7000  millions  of  ohms  per  knot,  Mr.  Jen- 
kin,  in  the  Red  Sea  cable,  did  not  obierre  a 
greater  increase  than  00  or  60  per  ceot.  dne  to 
this  canse,  and  a  similar  amount  has  been  gen- 
erally observed  on  other  cablea.  An  increase  of 
200  per  cent,  for  gutta-j«rcha  is  perhaps  unparal- 
leled, although  an  eTcn  greater  increase  has  been 
obeerred  with  india-rubber  prepared  by  Mr.  Hoop- 
er. While  the  cable  wasrm  board  the  Great  East- 
ern, it  behaTed  like  all  other  cables  as  to  electrifi- 
cation, rising,  for  inslance,  trom  681  lo  1051  per 
knot  dnrlng  thirty  minutes,  at  18-3°  C,  so  that 
the  increased  efiect  of  electrification  most  be  dne 
to  the  low  temperatore  and  high  pressure.  Mr. 
C.  W.  SiomcDB,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Brit- 
ish Association  Beports  for  1863,  arrives  at  the 
canclueion  that  24"  C.  preesiue  does  not  adect  the 
change  produced  by  electrification.  The  rewst- 
ance  of  the  copper  condnctor  of  the  186S  cable  is 
7604,  that  of  the  1S66  cable  7209,  corresponding 
to  4-000  and  3-803  per  knot  rcspectiTely.  The 
mean  inaulatioti  renatanee  per  kno^  ai  mcMured 


tAprll, 

Probably  the  imperfection  of  the  old 
cable  was  due  rather  to  the  joints  between 
the  separate  miles  of  wire  as  manufacture 
ed,  than  to  any  extreme  inferiority  in  the 
gutta-percha  employed.  These  joints  are 
even  now  the  weak  places  in  the  prot«o- 
tion  of  a  cable.  When  the  gutta-percha 
has  been  selected  and  purifim  with  care, 
and  applied  by  mechanical  contrivances 
of  proved  excellence,  there  is  little  risk 
of  a  &ult  occurring ;  but  this  mannfao- 
ture  cannot  be  so  conducted  aa  to  produce 
one  nnbroken  length  of  wire,  and  even 
if  it  could,  convenience  in  the  other  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  would  require  the 
division  of  this  wire  into  lengths.  One- 
mile  lengths  are,  in  practice,  usually  made 
without  joint,  and  are  joined  togetfier  1^ 
a  skilled  workman  as  occauon  arises. 
The  copper  strands  are  soldered  together 
with  a  scarf-joint,  two  pieces  of  fine  wire 
are  then  wrapped  over  this  joint,  so  that 
even  if  it  is  pulled  asunder,  electrical  con- 
IJnnity  will  be  preserved,  and  so  far  the 
operation  is  one  of  no  great  difficulty. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  next  process, 
the  insulation  of  the  wire  by  hand,  and 
the  welding,  as  it  were,  of  the  new  sheets 
of  gutta-percha,  so  applied  with  the  old 
sheathing  on  either  side.  The  gutta- 
percha is  warmed  by  a  spirit-lamp ;  too 
much  or  too  little  heat  ia  fatal,  and  the 
jointer  must  judge  of  the  temperature  by 
experience  ;  the  least  moisture  will  spoil 
a  joint — hence  one  reason  for  providing 
that  no  moisture  can  percolate  along  the 
metal  strand.  A  very  little  dirt  or  impu- 
rity will  also  do  much  injury — hence  the 
rule  that  a  jointer  must  do  no  other  work, 
and  that  the  copper  wire  must  be  soldered 
by  one  man,  the  gutta-percha  applied  by 
another.  A  Joint  may  also  be  spoiled  by 
the  presence  of  air  under  one  of  the  in- 
sulating coats,  and  as  the  writer  cannot 
pretend  himself  to  make  a  joint,  other 
causes  of  failure  probably  exist  of  which 
he  is  ignorant,  but  enough  has  been  tsoA 
to  show  the  difficulty  of  the  process.  Fot- 
tunately,  joints  can  now  be  tested  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  cable.  In  old  times 
when  a  joint  had  been  made  the  whole 
cable  was  trated ;  if  the  leak  from  the 
new  joint  was  inconaidemble  in  txjmpari- 
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son  with  the  loss  fropa  the  whole  cable, 
perhaps  some  hundred  miles  long,  the 
joint  was  supposed  to  be  good,  although, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  allowed  a  greater 
loss  in  its  few  inches  of  length  than  oc- 
curred from  some  miles  of  sound  cable. 
A  bad  joint  seldom  does  more  than  this 
at  first,  but  in  time  it  becomes  brittle, 
cracks,  leaves  the  sound  gutta-percha  at 
each  side,  and,  finally,  allows  the  water 
free  access  to  the  strand  Joints  of  \hi8 
character  have  been  found  in  considerable 
number  in  old  cables,  and  especially  in 
the  old  1857-58  Atlantic  cable.  Some 
of  these  present  an  appearance  of  extrar- 
ordinary  carelessness,  even  the  copper 
strands  being  imperfectly  joined,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  final  failure  of  the 
1858  Atlantic  cable  was  due 'to  one  of 
these  joints  in  which  the  copper  was  im- 
perfectly joined ;  the  wires  were  pulled 
asunder  when  the  cable  was  being  laid, 
they  came  together  again  when  the  strain 
was  removed,  but  the  points  of  contact 
soon  were  oxidized,  and  all  communica- 
tion ceased.  Mere  loss  of  insulation  hardly 
ever  entirely  stops  signals. 

The  test  now  employed  shows  whether 
a  joint  is  as  ffood  as  any  equal  length  of 
the  wire,  and  all  joints  which  do  not 
reach  this  standard  are  mercilessly  cut 
out  First  the  joints  to  be  tested  are 
allowed  to  soak  in  water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  they  are  placed  in  an  insula- 
ted trough  of  water  connected  with  a 
Leyden  jar  of  large  surface,  the  cable  is 
charged  with  a  powerful  battery,  and  a 
little  electricity  leaks  out  through  the 
joints  into  the  insulated  trough.  If  the 
joint  is  good,  this  leakage  is  so  small  that 
the  current  produced  by  it  could  not  be 
shown  by  the  most  sensitive  galvanome- 
ter, but  after  a  minute  or  two  minutes 
the  insulated  trough  and  Leyden  jar  will 
be  charged  by  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  electricity  which  has  slowly  leaked 
through  the  joint  If  this  be  now  dis- 
charged through  a  galvanometer,  it  will 
produce  a  sensible  effect,  and  can  be 
measured.  In  fact,  the  leak  which  was 
too  small  to  be  directly  perceptible,  is  not 
onlv  perceived,  but  its  amount  ascertain- 
ed by  measuring  the  quantity  which  ac- 
cumulates from  it  in  a  given  time.  This 
test  is  due  to  Messrs.  Bright  and  Clark. 
Other  tests  of  a  similar  nature  have  been 
proposed,  but  have  been  found  less  con- 


venient The  first  test  for  a  joint,  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  whole  cable,  was, 
it  is  believed,  proposed  by  Mr.  White- 
house.  No  instance  has  yet  occurred  of 
&ilure  in  a  joint  which  has  successfully 
passed  the  accumulation  tests  above  d&* 
scribed.  There  are  about  two  thousand 
joints  in  each  Atiantie  cable. 

Any  further  description  of  the  various 
tests  would  only  be  wearisome.  There 
are  tests  of  charge,  of  discharge,  of  the 
effects  of  electrification,  of  the  effects  of 
positive  and  negative  currents,  tests  with 
statical  electricity  as  well  as  voltaic  omv 
r«nts ;  but  enough  has  been  eaid  to  show 
that  the  examination  of  a  submarine  ca- 
ble, as  now  conducted,  is  not  guess-work, 
or  even  a  maUer  of  experience  and  skill ; 
it  consists  simply  of  a  long  and  laborious 
series  of  exact  measurements,  so  express- 
ed in  figures  that  all  eleotridans  can  un- 
derstand the  results,  and  compare  them 
with  those  obtained  from  other  cables, 
or  by  otiier  observers.  In  this  lies  our 
safety. 

Granting  that  the  production  of  a  per* 
fectiy  insulated  conductor  2000  miles  long 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  chance,  can  we 
protect  and  lay  this  wire  with  equal  cer^ 
tunty  in  such  depths  as  the  Atiantie  pre- 
sents T  or  do  we  here  fall  back  into  a  region 
of  mere  good  or  bad  luck  t  As  to  shal- 
low water,  the  question  need  not  be  ask- 
ed. No  serious  strains  occur,  and  the 
submersion  of  the  cable  depends  on  a  few 
simple  mechanical  arrangements  whicdi 
have  long  since  been  perfected.  Even 
in  de^  water,  cables  have  not  broken 
during  the  laying  nearly  so  often  as  is 
supposed.  I&me  very  eariy  Mediter- 
ranean expeditions,  a  later  attempt  to 
join  Gandia  with  Alexandria,  ana  the 
experimental  trip  of  the  first  Atiantio 
expedition,  ^ve  almost  the  only  instan- 
ces wh^e  a  cable  parted  suddenly  during 
submersion ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  strains  endured  in  pascdng  over  depths 
of  2000  ftthoms  approached  far  too  near- 
ly to  the  breaking  strain  of  the  cables, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  impoedble  that 
some  cables  may  have  been  injuriondj 
stretched,  although  they  ware  not  broken. 

Inorderto  lay  a  cable  of  airjr  constmo* 
tion  taut  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it 
is  necessary  to  restrain  its  free  exit  from 
the  ship  by  applying  a  retarding  foroe 
nearly  equal  to  we  weight  of  a  length  ot 
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the  cable,  hanging  vertically  from  the 
ship  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Cables  of 
the  old  form,  in  which  simple  iron  wires 
were  laid  round  its  core,  would  support 
from  4000  to  5000  fathoms  of  themselves 
lianging  vertically  in  water.  They  could, 
therefore,  be  laid  fairly  taut  in  depths  of 
2000  or  2500  fathoms,  such  as  are  met 
with  in  the  Atlantic,  but  engineers  are  in 
the  habit  of  allowing  a  very  much  larger 
margin  than  the  above.  They  make  all 
their  structures  from  six  to  ten  times 
stronger  than  by  exact  calculation  they 
need  be.  This  figure  "six"  or  "ten" 
they  call  the  coefficient  of  safety.  A  co- 
efficient of  safety  of  "two,"  such  as  was 
given  by  these  old  cables,  gave  very  little 
safety  indeed.  When  the  ^bles  are  not 
laid  taut,  but  with  a  certain  slack,  the 
strain  need  not  be  quite  so  great  The 
friction  of  the  water  tends  to  relieve  the 
strain,  but  this  relief  with  the  old  smooth 
cables  was  small. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  was  again  the  first 
to  give  the  true  theory  of  the  strains 
which  occur,  and  the  curve  assumed  by 
the  rope  during  submersion.  The  first 
account  of  the  theory  appears  in  the 
Engineer  newspaper  of  October,  1857. 

A  much  more  elaborate  investigation 
was,  independently  of  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son's theory,  made  by  Messrs.  Brook  and 
Longridge,  whose  able  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  for  1858.  Dr. 
Siemens  of  Berlin  independently  arrived 
at  similar  conclusions;  the  subject  is 
nevertheless  not  a  very  simple  one,  for 
the  Astronomer  -  Royal  was  misled  more 
than  once  in  his  investigations  concern- 
ing it 

When  the  ship  and  cable  are  both  at 
rest,  the  latter  hangs  in  a  simple  cate- 
nary curve,  the  strains  on  which  are  easily 
computed ;  but  while  the  cable  is  being 
payed  out,  it  lies  in  an  inclined  straight 
line  from  a  point  a  very  little  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea  to  the  bottom  (provid- 
ed, however,  the  cable  as  it  lies  at  the 
bottom  is  not  strained) ;  above  the  water 
the  cable  hangs  in  a  short  catenary ;  the 
angle  at  which  the  cable  lies  in  the  water 
depends  on  the  speed  of  the  ship,  and 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  cable ;  it  is  in- 
dependent of  the  strain  on  the  cable,  and 
is  therefore  unaltered  whether  the  cable 
is  being  paid  out  slack  or  taut    As  Uie 


speed  of  the  ship  increases,  the  angle 
which  the  cable  makes  with  the  horizon 
diminishes ;  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  diminishing  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  cable — that  is  to  say,  by  increasing 
its  bulk  relatively  to  its  weight  The 
Atlantic  cable,  under  the  water,  probably 
lay  at  an  angle  of  nearly  7*^  with  the 
horizon  ;  on  leaving  the  ship,  the  angle 
was  9^°.  In  this  case,  in  a  aepth  of  two 
miles,  a  length  of  from  16 1  miles  cable 
would  lie  in  the  water  between  the  point 
whei*e  it  left  the  ship  and  that  where  it 
touched  the  bottom.  The  weight  of  this 
cable,  weighed  in  water,  would  be  231 
cwt ;  fortunately,  as  the  cable  would 
break  with  about  153  cwt,  only  a  very 
small  part  of  this  weight  is  borne  by  the 
cable  itself  as  it  leaves  the  ship.  Even 
if  the  cable  were  to  be  laid  absolutely 
taut,  a  restraining  force  of  28  cwt  only 
would  be  necessary.  In  pracdce,  12  cwt 
to  14  cwt  was  found  quite  sufficient 

The  cable,  as  it  leaves  the  ship,  may 
almost  be  said  to  lie  on  a  long  inclined 
plane  of  water ;  if  it  lay  on  a  solid  in- 
clined plane,  without  friction,  it  might, 
by  a  well  -  known  law  of  mechanics,  be 
balanced  by  a  length  of  itself  han^ng 
vertically  from  the  apex  of  the  incUned 
plane  to  the  bottom,  and  this  is  almost 
exactly  the  strain  required  to  be  given 
by  the  brake  on  board  ship  to  balance 
the  cable,  or  in  other  words,  to  prevent 
it  from  shooting  back  along  the  inclined 
plane,  so  as  to  lie  slack  in  folds  at  the 
bottom ;  but  the  inclined  plane  of  water 
is  not  at  rest,  it  yields  under  the  cable  at 
every  instant,  at  every  spot ;  yet  if  the 
cable  were  pressed  through  the  water, 
so  that  the  water  yielded  before  it,  but 
did  not  slip  along  it  at  all,  the  analogy 
of  the  inclined  plane  would  be  quite  per- 
fect The  resistance  of  the  water  to  dis- 
placement would  supply  the  component 
of  the  whole  force  required,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  direction  of  the  cable,  exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  a  solid  plane ;  but,  on 
constructing  a  diagram,  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  the  cable,  as  it  descends, 
slips  a  little  along  the  plane,  and  the 
friction  of  the  water  opposing  this  slip, 
slightly  diminishes  the  strain  required  to 
lay  the  cable  taut  If,  on  board  ship, 
this  full  strain  is  not  produced  by  the 
brakes,  the  cable  slips  still  faster  back 
along  the  inclined  plane,  and  with  saoh 
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a  velocity  that  the  friction  of  the  water 
on  the  cable  makes  up  for  the  insufficient 
tension  given  by  the  brakes,  and  the  equi- 
librium is  again  restored,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  waste  of  cable.  It  will,  be 
clear  that,  with  a  given  depth,  the  greater 
the  length  of  cable  in  the  water,  the  less 
need  this  waste  be,  for  the  friction  will 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  surface  5 
further,  for  the  same  reason,. the  waste 
will  be  less  the  more  bulky  the  cable,  and 
the  rougher  the  surface.  With  the  old 
iron  cables  of  small  diameter  and  smooth 
surface,  very  little  advantage  was  gained 
by  diminishing  the  strain  on  the  brakes 
below  that  due  to  the  full  depth  of 
water ;  a  very  slight  relief  of  strain  was 
followed  by  a  perfect  rush  of  cable  out 
of  the  ship,  and  a  loss  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  per  cent,  was  followed  by  a 
compamtively  small  diminution  in  the 
risk  of  fracture.  In  the  cables  of  the 
Atlantic  class,  the  bulk  relatively  to  the 
weight  is  very  greatly  increased  by  en- 
veloping each  iron  or  steel  wire  in  a  sep- 
arate covering  of  hemp,  before*  laying 
them  round  the  gutta-percha  These 
cables  lie  at  a  much  smaller  angle  with 
the  horizon,  they  offer  a  much  larger  and 
rougher  sur^ice  than  the  simple  iron 
cable,  and  consequently  the  friction,  as 
they  run  back  on  the  incliued  water-plane, 
is  very  much  larger.  With  cables  of 
that  class  it  becomes  practicable  and  de- 
sirable to  diminish  the  strain  produced 
by  the  brake  much  below  that  due  to  the 
full  depth  of  water.  Slack  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent  diminishes 
the  necessary  strain  on  the  brakes  by 
more  than  one  half,  and  the  importance 
of  this  relief  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. It  actually  becomes  practicable 
to  disregard  the  depth  over  which  the 
ship  is  passing.  The  brakes  may  be  set 
to  give  the  strain  thought  desirable,  and 
the  cable  will  then  take  care  of  itself. 
In  shallower  water,  less  slack  will  be 
payed  out,  in  deeper  water  more,  but  the 
amount  is  never  excessive,  and  can  at 
any  time  be  diminished  by  increasing  the 
speed  of  the  ship,  which,  by  diminishing 
the  angle  at  which  the  cable  lies  with  the 
horizon,  augments  the  effect  of  the  fric- 
tion of  the  inclined  water  -  plane.  This 
effect  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
effect  that  would  be  produced  by  a 
buoyant  substance  attached  to  the  cable. 


The  hemp  is  no  lighter  than  water,  and 
does  not  tend  by  its  buoyancy  to  carry 
any  part  of  the  weight  of  the  cable,  but 
it  increases  the  bulk,  and  therefore  in- 
creases the  resistance  of  the  water  to  dis- 
placement, and  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly increases  the  surface  friction. 

The  strain  on  the  new  Atlantic  cables 
during  submersion  was  from  12  to  14 
cwt  ;  their  strength  is  150  or  160  cwt. 
Here  there  is  a  coefficient  of  safety  of  ten 
instead  of  two  or  four.  The  first  cable 
out  of  the  water  weighed  little  more  than 
half  as  much  as  the  new  cables  ;  in  water, 
it  weighed  more  than  they  do.  Its 
strength  was  80  cwt,  and  the  maximum 
strain  during  its  submersion  was  nearly 
one  ton  ;  the  ordinary  strains  varied  from 
1500  to  1900  lbs. 

From  the  figures,  we  may  learn  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  me- 
chanical construction  of  the  cables,  and 
the  diminbhed  risk  which  attends  their 
submersion. 

(to  be  continued.} 


London  Society. 

THE  **  BEAUX  MONDES  "  OF  PARIS  AND 

LONDON. 

It  is  now  some  months  since  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  popular  journals  of 
the  day  directed  the  public  attention  to 
a  very  remarkable  phase  of  society  in 
Paris.  It  seems  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  beau  monde  of  that  capital,  impelled 
by  an  incredible  impulse  (whether  for 
good  or  evil  who  can  tell?),  made  ad- 
vances to  the  demi  monde,  and  both 
sought  and  obtained  admission  within 
the  precincts  of  that  society.  It  almost 
surpasses  belief,  that  women  of  fair  repu- 
tation, of  good  descent,  and  of  high  re- 
pute in  the  best  Parisian  society  should, 
for  the  sake  of  an  idle  curiosity,  con- 
descend to  desire  an  acquaintance  with 
the  life,  manners,  and  customs  of  a  cer* 
tain  class  of  women  whose  position  and 
circumstances  denote  the  very  reverse  of 
purity  and  chastity,  and  who  keep  a  kind 
of  court  which  is  attended  by  all  the  men 
of  wealth  and  fashion  between  twenty 
and  sixty.  It  is  possible  that  the  hecM 
mo7ide  may  have  desired  to  solve  the 
problem  why  there  existed  so  great  a 
disinclination  for  matrimony,  and  what 
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those  charms  were  which  attracted  bo 
many  from  their  homes  and  made  them 
truants.  They  may  have  wished  to  re- 
claim some  who  had  wandered  from  their 
allegiance,  but  it  was  a  rash  experiment 
and  one  which  nothing  coold  justify. 
Their  presence  sanctioned  that  against 
which  their  whole  life  was,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  a  protest.  They  descended 
from  their  high  position,  and  if  they  have 
sullied  their  own  reputation  they  have  no 
one  to  blame  but  themselves.  If  mere 
idle  curiosity  was  their  motive  they  were, 
of  course,  still  more  without  excuse. 
We  all  know  how  fatal  a  gift  curiosity  is, 
and  how  much  woe  it  has  worked.  Our 
common  mother  Eve  was  not  proof 
against  it,  and  we  are  sufierers.  How 
could  they  hope  to  escape  its  penalties  if 
they  were  bent  upon  indulging  it  at 
all  rigkst    But  there  is  a  much  graver 

Question  underlying  this  peculiar  phase  of 
^arisian  society.  Is  it  that  in  France 
there  is  a  different  code  of  morals  to 
that  which  prevails  wherever  Christianity 
is  taught?  Is  it  that  French  morality 
and  French  decency  are  names  without  a 
meaning,  and  that  Paris  is  more  honey- 
combed with  vice  than  any  other  city  t  Is 
it  that  the  Court  is  less  pure  or  the  general 
tone  of  society  more  corrupt!  Is  it  that 
home  influences  are  unknown  or  depreci- 
ated! It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  when 
taken  in  combination  with  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  demi  monde  and 
the  recognized  '^  status"  it  has  in  Paris, 
that  a  French  family  is  proverbially 
small ;  so  much  so  that  the  contrary  is 
looked  upon  as  quite  exceptional,  which 
a  French  lady  of  our  acquaintance  spoke 
of  as  being  comme  les  Anglais. 

It  was  not  long  after  our  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  existing  state  of  things, 
that  we  read  an  account  of  the  magnificence 
of  a  house  in  Paris  belonging  to  a  lady 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  eclipse  all  her  ri- 
vals in  hixe.  In  addition  to  the  boundless, 
expenditure  which  she  lavished  upon  it, 
she  ordered,  it  was  said,  four  pictures  of 
hei*8elf  to  be  painted  aft^r  a  peculiar  fash- 
ion, which  shall  be  nameless.  In  one  of 
them,  which  has  been  completed,  she  is 
represented  as  Cleopatra,  as  she  rises  up 
in  her  unveiled  beauty  before  the  "  dull, 
cold-blooded  CaBsar,"  into  whose  presence 
she  had  been  introduced  within  the  folds 
of  a  carpet     This  speaks  volumes,  and 


needs  no  comment.  If  such  lionnes  are 
the  rage  of  the  fashionable  and  artistic 
world  of  Paris,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  there  should  be  any  approximation 
to  an  entente  cordiale  between  the  beau 
monde  and  the  demi  monde>  We  re- 
member to  have  heard  some  years  ago  an 
Englishman,  who  had  married  a  foreign- 
er, declare  tJiat  he  would  never  allow  his 
wife  to  have  a  French  woman  for  her 
friend,  as  he  believed  there  was  scarcely 
one  good  one  among  them.  This  was  a 
sweeping  condemnation  against  which 
we  were  not  slow  to  protest,  becaose  we 
have  ourselves  known  several  who  are 
examples  of  all  that  is  good  and  pore. 
But  after  the  revelations  that  have  lately 
been  made,  we  are  inclined  to  fear  that 
general  society  is  not  conspicaoos  for  its 
morality. 

Paris  has  reached  a  climax  in  what  is 
generally  called  dvilization  that  cannot 
be  surpassed.  She  has  adorned  and 
beautified  herself  with  a  rapidity  and 
splendor  that  are  without  a  pandleL  She 
is  the  most  beautiful  capital  in  the  world 
— the  queen  of  dties ;  she  has  put  out  of 
sight  all  that  can  offend  the  taste  of  the 
most  refined  critics ;  she  has  driven  far- 
ther and  further  back  all  the  rigns  of  pov- 
erty and  labor  which  might  offend  the 
eye  or  suggest  a  thought  inconsistent 
with  the  opmence  and  gayety  with  which 
it  is  her  desire  to  impress  her  visiters ; 
she  is  a  very  Sybarite  of  cities ;  but  with 
all  her  magnificence  of  decoration,  with 
all  her  lavish  outlay  and  ever-changing 
caprice,  which  constitutes  her  the  leader 
of  fashion  throughout  Europe,  she  carries 
within  herself  the  elements  of  her  own 
ruin,  which  cannot  be  far  distant  No 
society  can  last  long  which  is  so  rotten  at 
its  core,  where  profiigacy  reigns,  and  all 
sense  of  propriety  is  at  a  discount 

The  history  of  the  world  supplies  abun- 
dant instances  of  cities  which  have  reach- 
ed a  climax  of  refined  splendor,  and,  be- 
ing lifted  up  in  their  pride,  have  over- 
looked virtue,  and  have  been  dashed  to 
the  ground,  and  have  crumbled  to  ruin  ; 
nor  need  France  go  fer  to  look  for  such 
an  example.  In  the  period  before  the 
great  French  Revolution  society  had  be- 
come corrupt.  They  who  ought  to  have 
been  examples  of  virtue  made  use  of  their 
high  and  exalted  position  for  the  indol- 
gence  of  their  evil  paodons,  and  saw  in 
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it  only  opportunities  for  a  vioions  life. 
Even  now  men  tremble  at  the  recollecdon 
of  the  awful  judgment  that  fell  upon 
them,  which  has  left  that  fidr  and  b^ia- 
tifol  coantry  in  a  state  of  ferment  from 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  repose,  and 
which  can  only  be  kept  under  by  the  firm 
hand  of  a  great  military  power  which  is 
ever  ready  to  repress  ue  first  indication 
of  the  popular  mind  daring  to  think  for 
itself. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  a  deeper 
and  graver  question  underlying  the  pres- 
ent aspect  of  society  in  Paris.  May  it 
not  be  that  there  is  throughout  society, 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  a  general  up- 
rising against  restrictions  of  all  kinds  t 
Freedom  and  liberty  are  the  watchwords 
of  all  parties  and  all  nations,  and  the 
separation  between  them  and  licentious- 
ness and  license  is  very  narrow  and 
quickly  got  over.  Under  their  high- 
sounding  names  much  wrong  is  done ; 
spoliation  and  lawlessness  shelter  them- 
selves there,  and  every  one  didms  for 
himself  the  right  to  do  what  seems  to  him 
good  in  his  own  eyes.  It  is  impossible 
to  help  seeing  that  there  is  a  growing  dis- 
IUec  to  all  authority,  to  everything  which 
imposes  a  fetter  upon  the  human  will. 
Children  are  quick  to  throw  off  the  re- 
straints of  parental  authority;  married 
people  to  live  more  separate  hves ;  schol- 
ars to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  teachers ; 
congregations  to  dismiss  their  preachers ; 
the  clergy  to  set  at  nought  their  bishops ; 
politicians  to  foment  discord  and  rebel- 
lion when  it  suits  their  purposes  to  do 
BO.  The  disposition  to  reduce  the  law 
of  both  Church  and  State  down  to  the 
very  minimum  of  its  letter  is  one  of  the 
prev^ling  faults  of  the  age.  The  first 
promptings  of  the  human  intellect  of  the 
present  day  is  to  dispute,  step  by  step, 
every  demand  which  is  made  upon  it  m 
the  name  of  authority ;  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  this  temper  which  tends  to  the  sev- 
erance of  those  ties,  and  the  depreda- 
tion of  those  maxims  which  are  the  bond 
and  safeguard  of  society. 

There  are  certain  usages  and  customs 
better  known  b^  the  somewhat  indefinite 
term  of  the  convettances  of  society, which 
have  become  to  some  extent  law,  and 
have  a  prescriptive  right  to  our  respect- 
ful attention  and  consideration.  Against 
these  the  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century 


rebels.  Old  customs  and  traditions  are 
treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  set 
at  nought,  and  in  the  manners  of  the 
rising  generation  there  is  expressed  the 
most  decided  resistance  to  that  ddicaoy 
of  thought  and  consideration  for  others 
which  formerly  served  to  make  men 
keep  out  of  sight  any  infringement  agunst 
good  morals.  It  may  be  s^d  that  the 
motive  was  low — ^that  it  was  a  mere  feel« 
ing  of  human  respect,  and,  as  such,  of 
but  little  value ;  yet,  even  if  so,  it  surely 
had  the  advantage  over  that  most  <ml- 
pable  disregard  for  appearances  which 
leads  to  the  public  exhibition  of  vice.  In 
the  fact  that  men  dare  not  associate  pub- 
licly with  vicious  companions  there  lies  a 
protest  on  the  part  of  society  in  general 
against  their  evil  doings;  but  the  mo- 
ment they  cease  to  restrain  their  conduct 
within  due  limits,  and  nnblushinglv  pur- 
sue then:  course,  and  society  still  tolerates 
them  and  winks  at  their  effirontery,  there 
is  no  longer  any  safeguard  against  its  ut- 
ter demoralisation. 

We  owe  a  vast  debt  to  those  w1)Q 
have  raised  their  voices  in  condemnation 
of  the  atdtude  of  the  beau  tnonde  towards 
the  demi  monde  of  Paris.  We  do  not 
entertain  the  opinion  held  by  some  that 
it  is  better  not  to  speak  of  these  things, 
but  simply  to  ignore  them  as  if  they  £d 
not  exist ;  for  if  we  have  %  serious  mal- 
ady, or  a  wound  in  any  part  of  our 
bodies,  we  do  not  gain  anything  by  pre- 
tending that  we  have  it  not;  and  we 
hold.that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unwise  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  revolution 
of  an  important  character  has  taken  place 
in  society. 

In  public  matters  there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  pointing  out  a  scandal  where  it 
eidsts.  To  ferret  out  a  neighbor's  fauItSy 
and  to  expose  them  to  the  public  gase, 
is  an  infnngement  of  the  law  of  charity. 
But  that  which  is  a^blot  on  the  inter- 
course of  individulds  with  each  other, 
chameleon -like,  changes  its  hue  alto- 
gether when  it  becomes  a  question  of 
nation  against  nation.  National  oiui* 
toms,  national  tastes,  national  fiuiltSi  are 
a  safe  mark  for  other  nations  to  hit  at 
pleasure.  In  the  first  place,  what  is 
national  is  more  or  lesspubUc  propctrtiy— 
there  is  no  exposure  of  *^  secret  mnlts  |  ^ 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  principle  of 
self- protection  justifies  it»  beoause  we 
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may  avert  evil  from  ourselves  by  noting 
its  existence  and  its  ruinous  consequences 
elsewhere.  We  may  effect  a  kind  of 
moral  quarantine  by  which  dangerous 
and  polluting  influences  shall  be  kept  at 
a  distance.  It  becomes  a  duty  to  note 
and  comment  upon  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  to  take  warning  from  every  false  step 
which  others  make.  We  may  thereby 
arrest  the  progress  of  evil  at  home,  and 
expose  the  snares  and  pitfalls  which  lie 
concealed  beneath  a  specious  exterior ; 
only  let  us  be  sure  of  one  thing — that 
we  are  equally  cleareighted  as  to  our 
own  defects. 

"  O  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us, 
It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion." 

There  is  no  fault  into  which  we  are 
more  apt  to  fall  than  that  of  being  keen 
to  detect  errors  and  shortcomings  in 
others,  and  slow  in  discovering  our  own. 
As  individuals,  we  have  no  right  to  do 
so.  But  the  law  which  is  intended  to 
seal  the  lips  of  those  who  are  addicted  to 
evil  speaking  has  no  such  restrictive  power 
where  nations  and  the  public  good  are 
concerned.  It  is  said  that,  as  a  rule,  no 
class  of  persons  is  so  censorious  as  the 
highly  moral.  There  is  something,  per- 
haps, in  the  unassailableness  of  virtue  and 
morality  which  tempts  the  vh*tuous  to 
throw  stones ;  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that" it  is  the  tendency  of  all  na- 
tions, but  especially  of  Englishmen,  to 
hold  the  customs,  traditions,  and  man- 
ners of  all  other  countries  cheap. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that,  with  all  our 
national  pride,  we  are,  in  many  instances, 
the  most  servile  copyists  of  the  French, 
and  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  inquire 
whether  the  spirit  of  this  century  has 
not  led  us  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
which  we  so  justly  condemn  in  our 
neighbors.  Are  there  any  indications 
of  a  similar  movement  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  ?  Can  we  detect  any  signs 
and  sounds  of  its  advent  among  usT 
There  is  no  wisdom  in  throwing  dust 
in  our  own  eyes ;  to  be  forewarned  is  to 
be  forearmed,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  apprehension. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  considered  to  be  the  very  acme  of 


indecency  and  impudence  for  any  of  the 
thoughtless  young  men  who  abound, 
more  or  less,  in  every  capital,  to  recog- 
nize, or  to  appear  even  to  notice  in  pub- 
lic, any  of  those  fair  "unfortunates"  who 
lie  in  wait  "to  hunt  souls."  They  would 
have  been  distressed  beyond  measure  at 
the  idea  that  their  mothers  or  sisters 
should  suspect,  much  more  know,  of 
their  having  formed  any  liaison  so  dan- 
gerous and  disreputable.  But  such  ten- 
derness of  conscience,  such  regard  for 
the  proprieties  of  life  scarcely  remains. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  young 
man  to  appear  in  the  park  escorting  a 
"  celebrity "  of  this  kind,  and  as  he 
passes  some  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  to 
lift  his  hat  in  courteous  recognition  of 
her,  as  though  there  were  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  m  his  companion.  Nor  is  it 
rare  for  a  popular  character  to  appear  at 
the  Opera,  exquisitely  dressed,  and  with 
some  pretence  of  modesty  in  her  attire, 
in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  boxes, 
surrounded  by  her  admirers,  whose  rela- 
tives witness  their  infatuation  from  the 
opposite  tier.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  very 
names  of  these  women  have  become  so 
notorious  that  they  are  in  the  mouths  of 
many  of  the  fast  young  ladies  of  pur  beau 
mofide.  How  they  have  come  to  such 
a  knowledge  let  others  tell;  but  they 
speak  of  them,  of  their  "  turn  out,"  and 
their  horsemanship,  and  note  their  dress 
and  style,  and  can  tell  the  "Skittles" 
ponies  at  a  distance,  and  the  precise  hour 
at  which  she  drives  into  the  park ;  how 
she  wears  her  hat ;  the  color  of  her  hoi*se 
and  habit,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  dress 
after  her,  taking  their  cue  from  her,  as  if 
they  envied  her  her  power  of  attraction. 
It  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  changes 
which  we  have  witnessed  of  late  years  in 
hats  and  petticoats  have  originated  from 
celebrities  of  this  kind,  and  we  fear  it  is 
an  indication  of  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  our  beau  monde  to  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  book  of  the  beau  monde  of  Paris. 
There  was  also  a  symptom  of  a  like  ten- 
dency in  the  strange  freak  which  so  en- 
grossed all  our  fine  ladies  a  few  years 
ago,  when  nothing  would  satisfy  them 
but  "  a  night  at  Cremome."  They  were 
possessed  by  a  strange  and  most  ill-ad- 
vised cunosity  to  know  something  of  its 
attractions,  and  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  one  of  the  popular  haunts  of  the 
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demi  monde.  It  is  true  that  our  noble 
coantry  women  shut  oiit  for  the  time  its 
usual  patronesses,  and  monopolized  It  to 
themselves,  and  that  in  this  respect  they 
did  not  go  so  deep  into  the  mire  as  our 
foreign  neighbors  would  have  done,  who 
would  have  preferred  it  un-Romfordized ; 
but  in  other  respects  it  exhibits  the  same 
tendency  to  overstep  the  barrier  between 
them  and  their  frail  sisterhood,  which  we 
would  earnestly  implore  them  never  to 
lower  for  any  consideration.  We  think 
that,  taking  all  things  into  account,  the 
disposition  which  exists  to  trample  out 
of  sight  all  the  finer  lines  which  until 
lately  regulated  the  social  intercourse  of 
the  upper  classes,  and  the  very  great  li- 
cense which  is  given  to  the  tongue,  by 
which  the  fine  edge  c^  modesty  is  blunt- 
ed, we  shall  do  well  to  look  at  home  be- 
fore we  are  so  loud  in  our  condemnation 
of  others.  Burns's  lines  to  the  "  unco' 
guid  "  are  never  out  of  season : 

"  A'  ye  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel, 
Sae  pious  and  sae  holy ; 
Ye've  nocht  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 
Yer  neebours'  faults  and  folly." 

If  we  have  as  yet  escaped  the  contami- 
nation which  must,  we  fear,  precede  such 
an  act  as  that  by  which  the  beau  nionde 
of  Paris  degraded  itself,  it  i^  still  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  we  are  not  standing  on 
such  a  pinnacle  of  superior  sanctity  and 
morality  that  we  can  reasonably  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that, we  are  "  not  as 
other  men." 
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AMONG   SOUTHWESTERN  CATHE- 
^  DRALS. 

I  AM  sitting,  quite  alone,  in  a  shabby 
comfortless  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by 
two  candles,  not  of  wax.  The  room  has 
a  low  ceiling :  the  walls  are  Qpvered  with 
a  very  ugly  paper.  The  fire  is  small, 
and  will  not  be  made  larger.  The  room 
is  on  the  level  of  the  street:  and  just 
outside,  close  at  hand,  there  is  a  noise  of 
loud  and  vulgar  laughing.  This  is  a  lit- 
tle inn,  in  the  chief  street  of  a  little  town. 
I  have  had  dinner :  the  meal  was  solita- 
ry. The  dinner  was  extremely  bad :  and 
the  hour  at  which  it  came  plainly  appear- 
ed to  the  landlord  a  very  late  ona     I 
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have  wiitten  several  letters,  and  dipped 
into  a  volume  of  dreary  theology,  the 
sole  volume  in  the  room.  An  hour  must 
pass  before  one  can  well  go  to  bed :  for 
it  is  only  nine  o'clock.  So  let  me  begin 
a  faithfii  record  of  events  which  happen- 
ed in  a  period  reaching  from  Monday 
morning  to  Saturday  night,  early  in  this 
month  of  October. 

At  six  o'clock  this  evening,  I  was  walk- 
ing along  a  gravelled  path,  leading 
through  fields  to  the  west.  The  grass 
was  very  rich  and  green :  far  more  so 
than  what  I  am  used  to  see.  There  was 
a  magnificent  sunset :  the  air  was  bright 
blue  overhead,  but  somewhat  thicker  in 
the  western  horizon,  where  all  was  glow- 
ing red.  Around,  everywhere,  noble 
trees  ;  and  the  scene  was  shut  in  by  wavy 
hills.  A  solemn  bell  struck  the  hour,  in 
deep  tones.  Look  out  towards  the  sound ; 
and  there,  in  the  twilight,  you  may  see 
three  massive  square  towers.  Let  us  go 
on  a  little,  and  we  approach  an  ancient 
dwelling  surrounded  by  a- wall,  and  a 
moat  The  wall  is  ivied:  the  moat  is 
broad:  the  water  clear  as  crystal,  and 
not  deep.  Two  swans,  who  are  floating 
about  on  it,  by  turning  themselves  up 
in  an  ungraceful  manner,  can  reach  the 
ground  with  their  bills.  The  water  comes 
brawling  into  the  moat  by  a  little  cas- 
cade ;  and  it  escapes  by  three  sluices,  on 
different  sides  of  the  large  square  space 
it  incloses.  Pollard  elms  of  great  age, 
the  leaves  thick  and  green  as  at  midsum- 
mer, are  on  the  further  side  of  the  broad 
walk  which  here  skirts  the  water.  This 
moat  was  made  five  hundred  years  ago. 
Pass  on,  under  an  ancient  archway ;  pass 
into  a  great  square  expanse  ofgi'een 
grass,  with  many  fine  trees.  The  grand 
cathedral  rises  in  the  midst:  all  round 
the  green  (that  is  the  name  here)  are  an- 
tique houses.  There  is  a  charming  dean* 
ery:  you  enter  it  by  passing  under  an 
arch,  and  find  yourself  in  an  inner  courts 
quaint  and  ivy-grown.  No  words  can 
express  the  glory  and  quietness  of  the 
place :  for  this  is  the  ancient  city  of 
Wells,  amid  the  hills  of  Somersetshire. 
The  moated  dwelling  is  the  episcopal 
palace.  There  dwelt  holy  Bishop  Ben: 
and  there  Dr.  Kidder,  who  was  found 
willing  to  take  the  place  from  which  that 
good  man  was  oast  out,  was  killed  by  the 
falling  upon  him  of  a  stack  of  chimneys. 
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Vainly  should  I  seek  to  express  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  or  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Gothic  churches,  which  I 
have  seen  in  these  last  few  days.  There 
is  no  country  in  the  world  to  travel  in, 
after  all,  like  England.  And  though  this 
be  the  tenth  of  October,  you  might  have 
forgotten,  for  days  past,  that  it  was  not 
summer.  Bright  and  warm  has  been  the 
sunshine:  thick  and  green  the  trees; 
though  sometimes  there  is  the  crisp  rus- 
tle which  follows  the  foot  stepping  on  fall- 
en leaves.  Yet  somehow  the  quiet  of  a 
cathedral  close  is  inconsistent  with  a  sol- 
itary feeling  of  a  little-travelled  stranger  ; 
one  ought. to  feel  at  home  to  duly  be 
aware  of  the  genius  of  the  place.  Far,  to- 
night, is  the  writer  from  his  home :  and 
no  doubt  a  little  lonely  in  the  strange  place. 
Let  me  look  back  on  what  I  have  seen 
this  week :  it  has  been  a  great  deal  to  one 
accustomed  to  a  quiet  unvaried  life.  Sun- 
day is  beyond  question  the  first  day  of 
the  week :  what  passed  on  that  day  need 
not  be  recorded.  On  Monday  morning, 
in  a  thick  white  fog,  I  entered  a  little 
steamer  at  the  landing-stage  at  Liver- 
pool. The  steamer  carried  many  human 
beings  to  a  place  on  the  Cheshire  side  of 
the  Mersey,  named  Rock  Ferry.  There 
we  embarked  in  another  steamer:  and 
went  on,  out  into  the  river ;  till  there 
loomed  ahead  a  huge  shape,  quite  &mil- 
iar,  though  never  seen  before.  It  was 
the  Great  Eastern :  and  up  its  side  did 
the  writer  go,  following  the  steps  of  its 
captain,  who  has  won  a  name  in  history. 
It  made  a  Scotchman  proud,  to  look  at 
the  brave,  quiet,  sensible  Scotch  face, 
which  reminded  one  a  good  deal  of  the 

Portraits  of  George  Stephenson.  Well 
as  Sir  James  Anderson  earned  the  honor 
done  him  by  his  Queen.  It  must  have 
been  an  awful  charge,  that  great  vessel, 
with  her  crew  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  her  historic  burden  of  the  At- 
lantic cable.  You  felt,  looking  at  the 
man,  with  what  implicit  confidence  you 
could  have  trusted  to  him  in  any  emer- 
gency or  danger.  With  great  kindness 
and  clearness  he  explained  the  machin- 
ery for  paying  out  and  picking  up  the 
cable.  He  told  how,  on  a  very  stormy 
night  of  pitchy  darkness,  he  stood  at  the 
extremity  of  the  stem  beside  the  wheel 
over  which  the  cable  was  passing,  but 
could  not  see  it    Only  a  £aiiit  phospho- 


rescent point  of  light,  a  long  way  ofiT, 
showed  where  the  cable  was  entering  the 
water.  Ho  told,  with  the  vividnem  of 
reality,  of  the  tedious  endeavors  to  pick 
up  the  cable  of  the  former  year  m>m 
where  it  lay  three  miles  down  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantia  At  last,  standing 
on  the  prow,  he  heard  a  stir  below,  look- 
ed over,  saw  the  cable  fairly  there  above 
water ;  <<  and  then,"  said  the  gallant  man 
in  his  quiet  way,  "I  was  very  thankful." 
A  thing  to  be  wondered  at  was  how  the 
slender  cord  was  able  to  turn  all  that 
complex  apparatus  of  heavy  wheels. 

Good-bye  to  the  Great  Eastern  and 
its  brave  commander;  and  away  from 
Birkenhead,  by  railway,  in  the  bright 
sunshiny  day.  Not  long,  and  there  is 
not  unfamiliar  Chester  ;  on,  and  Wrex- 
ham, with  its  grand  and  massive  church 
tower.  How  these  things  impress  the 
lover  of  Gothic  who  dwells'in  a  country 
of  churches  of  inexpressible  tmmperiness 
and  shabbiness !  By  Ruabon :  leave  on 
the  right  Llangollen,  for  Yarrow  must 
remain  unvisited  to-day.  Never  were 
these  eyes  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a 
lovelier  country.  So  to  renowned  Shrews- 
bury, on  the  famous  Severn.  Here  let  us 
stop  for  a  little,  and  have  a  walk  through 
the  town.  You  pass  from  the  railway 
station,  under  the  shadow  of  an  ancient 
castle;  elevated  a  little,  on  the  right, 
is  a  considerable  Crothic  edifice  of  red 
stone:  if  you  ask  what  it  is  of  tho 
same  man  whom  I  asked,  you  will  be  told 
"  The  College."  Then  you  may  think 
of  head  master  Butler,  who  was  made  a 
bishop,  and  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  quite  as 
good  a  scholar,  the  head  master  of  to- 
day. Quaint  old  wooden  houses  ;  queer 
names  of  streets:  one  is  called  Muri- 
vance.  Rapidly  let  the  eyes  be  feasted  : 
then  back  to  the  railway.  *  On,  for  a  jour- 
ney of  two  hours  more.  You  must  pass 
Ludlow  unwillingly  in  the  failing  light : 
one  cannqt  see  everything.  Then,  in 
the  dark,  Hereford  is  reached :  the  end 
of  the  day's  pilgrimage.  Proceed  in  an 
omnibus  to  the  hotel :  there  you  may 
have  tea,  accompanied  by  mutton  chops. 
Afterwards  you  may  go  out  and  enjoy 
the  sensation  of  being  in  a  new  city, 
among  new  men:  and  in  the  starlight 
look  at  the  cathedral.  Cats,  however, 
are  the  only  creatures  who  see  an  edifice, 
or  any  other  object^  best  in  the  dark. 
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Next  day  was  a  lovely  Bummer  day : 
nothing  autumnal  in  the  air,  and  hardly 
anything  in  the  trees.  Let  us  be  up 
early,  and  have  a  good  walk  abotit  the 
city  before  the  hour  of  service.  By  the 
city  flows  the  Wye,  "the  babbling 
Wye."  From  the  bridge  which  crosses 
it  you  have  a  fine  view  of  the  cathedral 
and  the  palace:  here  and  there,  about 
the  streets,  antique  houses  of  wood.  At 
ten  o'clock  let  us  pass  into  the  cathedral, 
under  the  great  porch  leading  to  the 
nave:  let  us  enter  an  undistinguished 
name  in  the  large  volume  which  lies  on  a 
table  to  that  end ;  and,  obeying  the  be- 
hests of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  drop  into 
a  box  with  a  hole  in  the  lid  a  great  sum 
towards  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
sacred  building.  And  it  is  a  noble 
church,  nobly  restored :  at  least  in  so  far 
as  that  has  been  done  by  Mr.  George 
Gilbert  Scott.  Wyatt,  unutterable  Van- 
dal, put  up  that  execrable  western  front 
in  place  of  a  western  tower  and  spire 
which  fell.  The  floor  is  of  tiles:  the 
roof  of  the  nave  is  illuminated :  there  is 
a  magnificent  rood-screen :  the  choii*  is 
sacred  to  the  clergy  and  those  who  per- 
form the  service :  the  congregation  sit  on 
rush-seated  chairs  in  the  nave.  Pleasant 
it  was  to  the  writer,  who  seldom  hears 
choral  service  now,  when  those  whom  he 
had  seen  enter  their  vestry  a  few  minutes 
before  as  shabby  little  boys,  came  to  their 
places  in  procession  as  surpliced  choris- 
ters— twelve  of  them,  with  six  singing 
men,  making  the  double  choir  complete. 
The  congregation  was  small :  one  did  not 
feel  any  want  of  a  greater.  The  service 
was  beautifully  given :  the  music  was 
severely  simple:  and  how  the  noble 
praise  thrilled  through  one  to  whom  it 
can  never  grow  common  and  cheap! 
Pleasant,  too,  to  see  the  perfect  propriety 
of  demeanor  among  the  choristers:  it 
did  not  always  use  so  to  be  in  every 
cathedral  church.  There  was  an  anthem, 
admirably  sung.  Let  it  be  confessed^ 
one  thing  revived  the  writer.  Of  another 
communion,  because  dwelling  in  another 
country  and  within  the  bounds  of  another 
national  church,  he  felt,  looking  at  the 
noble  edifice  and  joining  in  the  noble 
service,  that  for  outward  dignity  and 
majesty,  we  in  the  North  have  nothing 
to  compare  with  this ;  and  he  felt  decid- 
edly taken  down  and  humbled.     But  in 


a  little  he  was  cheered.  That  morning 
there  was  a  sermon !  Oh,  what  a  poor 
sermon  I  Tes,  at  least  we  can  beat  this, 
he  thought ;  and  beat  it  by  uncounted 
degrees.  A  church  which  makes  the  ser- 
mon too  much  the  great  thing  in  the 
worship  of  God,  is  likely  at  all  events  to 
give  you  good  sermons.  And  though 
the  South  may  have  its  great  preacher 
here  and  there,  yet  sure  it  is  that  the 
average  preaching  of  the  North,  in  many 
a  seedy  Uttle  country  church,  is  just  as 
much  better  than  that  brief  but  unutter- 
ably tedious  sermon  at  Hereford'  Cathe- 
dral, as  Hereford  Cathedral  is  better  than 
the  seedy  little  country  church. 

Walk  all  about  the  cathedral :  all  about 
the  close.     Deanery,  palace^  fine  trees. 
Wye:  grammar  school,  pleasant  walks 
by  river  side.     Pervade  the  town:   al- 
ready it  has  grown  quite  familiar.     And 
as  day  declines,  depart  by  railway  to 
Gloucester;  distant  little  more  than  an 
hour ;  studying  on  the  way  the  photo- 
graphs of  Hereford,  city  and  cathedral, 
which  you  may  buy  at  various  shops. 

Passing  through  the  lovely  Englisli 
landscape,  at  last  you  may  look  out  on 
the  right :  there  is  the  city  of  Glouces- 
ter :  there  the  great  square  tower  of  the 
cathedral.     Hasten  to  the  JBdl:  let  the 
luggage  be  left :  we  are  just  in  time  for 
afternoon  service.    Again  the  train  of 
choristers:    here  the   music  was    mnoh. 
more  florid  than  at  Hereford,  and  (so  it 
seemed)  not  so  careful  and  good.     The 
church  is  a  noble  one :  the  eastern  win* 
dow,  which  has  a  curious  gray  sheen,  Iq 
as  large  as  any  in  England.     But  after 
trim  Hereford,  the  church  had  a  neglecte<i 
look.    In  some  places  plaster  has  dropped 
from  the  roof:  plaster  which  should  ner^Y 
have  been  there.     And  after  brilliant  ei^^ 
caustic  pavement,  the  rude  floor  of  stoti^ 
in  choir  and  sanctuary  looked  poor.    L^^ 
by  an  intelligent  verger,  let  us  exaiuxQi^ 
the    great    edifice:    the    strange,   r^x^^^ 
crypt:  the  beautiful  cloisters.     Iietk   tv^ 
ascend  to  the  triforium,  and  enjoy-    ^-i 
varied  views  of  choir  and  nave  thenci^^   j^ 


tained.     Here  is  buried  the  muiri 
Edward  II. :   there  is  a  shrine   < 
richest  decorated  tabernacle  work  ^ 
cumbent  statue  of  the  poor  m 
which  must  be  a  likeness :  there 
pressible  pathos  in  that   beauti 
sorrowful  face.    Coming  forth  fr       ^ 
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cathedral,  let  as  pervade  the  close.  It 
ifl  a  quiet  and  charraiDg  place.  The 
deanery,  built  np  to  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  is  striking:  the  palace,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  seems  an  ambi- 
tious architectural  £ulare.  Beautiful  is 
the  turf  and  rich  the  shrubberj  at  the 
east  end  of  the  choir :  qusdnt  and  pretty 
various  ancient  houses  in  which  cathe- 
dral authorities  and  functionaries  dwell. 
Passing  out  of  the  close  towards  the 
west,  under  an  archway  you  come  on  the 
statue  of  Bishop  Hooper,  erected  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  burnt 

Various  shops  in  Gloucester  are  rich 
in  photographs  of  cathedrals  near  and 
distant  If  you  walk  down  towards  the 
SeveiTi,  you  will  find  yourself  amid  the 
bustle  of  a  considerable  port  Docks  of 
no  small  size,  and  abundant  shipping, 
form  a  scene  in  contrast  to  the  quiet  one 
just  left  behind.  But  by  half  past  six  it 
has  grown  dark:  so  to  the  BeU^  and 
have  dinner. 

The  next  day  was  Wednesday :  a  beau- 
tiful warm  sunshiny  morning.  Be  early 
afoot :  pervade  the  city :  walk  about  the 
close.  Never  seen  till  yesterday,  how 
familiar  it  looks  to-day;  and  we  sadly 
part  from  it  as  from  an  old  friend.  But 
wo  have  far  to  go  to-day;  and  at  11.15 
A.M.  again  the  railway  train.  An  hour 
of  rapid  running,  without  a  stop,  through 
rich  green  fields :  Berkeley  Castle  is  off 
there  to  the  right :  and  here  is  busy  Bris- 
tol. The  cathedral  here  is  poor:  but 
there  is  St  Mary  Redoliffe,  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  parish  churches,  supe- 
rior to  many  cathedrals.  Yet  there  is 
lacking  the  environing  close :  the  grand 
church  is  surrounded  by  dirty  streets. 
Here  Chatterton,  '*the  marvellous  boy," 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  feverish  life : 
in  a  room  in  the  tower  he  declared  he 
found  the  Rowley  manuscripts.  To  the 
train  again;  by  Bath,  Westbury  (near 
which  on  a  hill  to  the  left  is  a  large  and 
quite  symmetrical  White  Horse  on  the 
hillside,  made  by  cutting  away  the  turf 
down  to  the  chalk),  and  Witham.  If 
you  are  fond  of  changing  carriages,  you 
may  have  enough  of  it  here.  At  length, 
as  the  sun  is  declining  in  glory,  you  reach 
that  paragon  of  cathedral  cities  in  which 
I  am  writing — beautiful  Wells. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  if  one  were  to 
live  at  Wells  for  several  months,  and 


still  more  for  several  years,  t^e  quiet  lit- 
tle city  would  come  to  look  and  to  feel 
like  anywhere  else.  But  now,  to  a 
stranger,  it  is  ''an  unsubstantial,  fairy 
place."  Hard  by  is  the  vale  of  Avalon 
and  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury :  all  round 
the  Mendip  Hills.  And  though  England 
can  boast  of  some  bigger  cathedrals,  no- 
where will  you  find  one  of  more  exqui« 
site  beauty.  Nowhere,  too,  will  you  find 
the  ancient  cathedral  seat  so  much  like 
what  it  was  in  ancient  days.  I  shall  not 
be  tempted  intc)  any  architectural  details : 
all  I  say  is,  Gk>  and  see  the  place,  and 
you  will  be  all  but  intoxicated  with  the 
loveliest  forms  of  Gothic  beauty. 

Here  I  ceased  for  the  night,  in  a  sort 
of  bewilderment  Next  morning  was  a 
cloudy  one,  with  flying  gleams  of  sun- 
shine. Long  before  service,  let  us  enter 
the  magnificent  church  and  gaze  at  it 
It  is  in  exquisite  preservation.  The  light 
color  of  the  stone  of  which  the  shafts 
are  made  adds  to  their  airy  grace.  The 
four  great  piers  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts  threatened  to  yield  under  the 
pressure  of  the  central  tower ;  and  their 
bearing  power  was  increased  by  three 
curious  inverted  arches,  the  like  of  which 
I  believe  you  will  not  see  in  England. 
It  was  a  graceful  disguising  of  a  defect : 
but  of  course  they  would  be  better  away. 
The  stalls  in  the  choir  are  of  stone :  an 
unusual  material,  but  the  effect  is  beau- 
tiful. 

It  is  near  the  hour  of  morning  ser- 
vice ;  let  us  take  our  place.  Carelessly 
the  choir  straggles  in ;  never  were  ar- 
rangements more  slovenly.  The  little 
boys  come  in,  not  in  procession,  but  in  a 
huddled  heap  :  in  a  little,  by  himself,  the 
clergyman  who  is  to  perform  the  servica 
Then  the  dean  and  the  canon  in  residence 
come  in  a  free  and  easy  way :  two  or 
three  of  the  singing  men  rush  hastily 
after  them :  two  singing  men  scuttle  in 
after  service  has  begun.  It  was  a  pain- 
ful contrast :  the  noble  church  and  the 
ostentatiously  UTCverent  arrangements. 
The  music  was  good,  after  the  choir  got 
themselves  settled  to  their  work.  But  if 
I  were  Dean  of  Wells,  there  should  be  a 
thorough  turn-over,  and  that j||vithout  a 
day's  delay.     Slovenly,  slovenly ! 

Worship  over,  let  us  see  every  comer 
of  the  church :  then  climb  a  winding 
stair  in  a  transept  wall ;  walk  along  the 
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stone  roof  of  the  transept,  the  lofty 
wooden  one  still  far  above  your  head. 
Climb  higher  and  higher,  till  you  come 
out  to  daylight  on  the  top  of  the  great 
central  tower.  The  first  thing  that  will 
strike  you  is  not  the  grand  prospect :  it  is 
the  rusty  creaking  of  the  foUr  weather- 
cocks, one  on  each  pinnacle :  the  sound 
is  eerie.  Look  round.  A  richly- wooded 
green  countiy,  with  undulating  hills.  To 
the  west,  the  vale  of  Avalon  :  that  pyram- 
idal hill  is  Glastonbury  Tor,  three  miles 
oflf.  Below,  on  the  left  hand,  the  clois- 
ters :  beyond,  the  palace,  with  its  moat, 
and  expanse  of  greensward.  On  the 
other  side  the  deanery,  and  the  vicar's 
close,  with  a  bridge  leading  from  it  across 
the  road  into  the  cathedral.  The  coun- 
try round  seems  to  be  all  grass.  One 
turret  of  the  tower  has  a  bell  whereon  a 
hammer  strikes  the  hour,  being  pulled  by 
a  wire  from  below.  The  cloistera  have 
perpendicular  tracery.  In  the  middle 
space  there  is  an  ancient  yew.  An  am- 
phitheatre of  hills  closes  in  all  the  scene. 
Oh!  hard-working  Scotland,  where  no 
one,  except  a  few  folk  of  political  in- 
fluence, is  paid  without  toiling  rigidly 
for  it,  when  will  you  have  such  retreats 
for  learning  and  religion,  combined  with 
very  little  to  do. 

I  esteem  Wells  as  the  climax  of  my 
little  journey,  though  I  went  next  to 
Salisbury.  I  did  not  leave  Wells  till  I 
had  gone  over  the  beautiful  church  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  which  is  partially  restored. 
Not  completely,  because  the  dissenters 
will  not  agree  to  a  church-rate.  I  thought 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  of  the  vale  of  Ava- 
lon, and  could  but  hold  up  the  hands  of 
wonder,  and  exclaim  "Dissenters  here!" 
Two  houra  and  a  half  by  railway  to  Salis- 
bury. Hasten  to  the  close :  let  the  most 
intelligent  of  vergers  conduct  you  through 
the  famous  church.  Dare  we  say.  Dis- 
appointed 1  I  do  not  allude  to  the  hor- 
rible arrangement  of  the  old  monuments, 
one  in  each  bay  of  the  nave,  on  the 
floor,  midway  between  the  piers  ;  nor  to 
the  stalls  of  shabby  deal,  painted  brown  ; 
nor  to  the  ugly  way  in  which  the  Lady 
Chapel  has  been  thrown  into  the  choir. 
Even  looking  at  the  vast  building,  with 
its  double  transept,  and  its  spire,  the  loft- 
iest in  England,  I  could  but  vaguely  say, 
that  I  have  seen  cathedrals  which  im- 
pressed me  infinitely  more.     Long  neg- 


lect laid  its  hand  on  the  great  church,  tiU 
Bishop  Denison  took  it  m  hand.  Much 
work  IS  goin^on  now :  the  west  front  is 
concealed  by  scaffolding,  and  great  saws 
are  cutting  stone  at  its  base :  but  there 
is  a  vast  deal  yet  to  do.  Rather,  to  un- 
do. The  execrable  hand  of  Wyatt  has 
been  here,  obliterating  and  destroying. 
The  spire,  of  near  four  hundred  feet,  is 
a  good  deal  off  the  perpendicular ;  at  the 
capstone  it  is  two  feet  to  the  south  and 
near  a  foot  and  a  half  to  the  west  No 
further  deviation  has  occurred  for  many 
years.  The  close  is  large.  The  ancient 
deanery  is  opposite  the  west  front  of 
the  church ;  the  palace  stands  within 
grounds  of  moderate  extent  near  the 
Lady  Chapel.  The  present  bishop  has 
published  to  the  world  his  profound  con- 
viction that  it  was  not  his  good  luck  that 
placed  him  there :  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  many  if  he  would  inform  them  what 
else  did  it.  Assuredly  it  could  not  have 
been  his  skill  in  conducting  a  controver- 
sial con*espondence.  Sorry,  indeed,  is 
the  figui*e  he  makes  in  the  hands  of  S. 
G.  O. 

Two  miles  from  Salisbury  is  Bemerton, 
hallowed  by  the  memory  of  George  Her- 
bert: a  mile  further  towards  the  west 
is  Wilton,  where  a  beautiful  Byzantine 
church  was  built  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
late  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  One  regrets 
that  so  much  cost  should  have  been  lav- 
ished on  a  building  of  an  inferior  style  j 
however  splendid  a  specimen  of  that 
style  it  may  be.  And  eight  miles  from 
the  graceful  cathedral  of  a  somewhat 
wearisome  perfection,  you  will  find  the 
grandest  specimen  of  the  rudest  of  all 
architecture.  Thei*e,  in  the  plain,  is  mys- 
terious Stonehenge:  "awful  memorial, 
but  of  whom  we  know  not." 

Stay  at  the  White  Hart,  In  the 
evening,  after  dark,,  you  may  pervade 
the  city,  not  without  its  bustle  and  stir. 
Next  day,  as  long  as  may  be,  saunter 
about  the  close,  and  look  at  the  cathedral 
from  all  points  of  view.  Again  wander 
through  its  interior.  I  am  mistaken  if 
you  do  not  depart  vaguely  disappointed. 

So  to  the  never-failing  ti'ain.  Basing* 
stoke,  Farnborough,  on  the  skirts  of  Al- 
dei'shot  camp ;  and  in  the  gathering  dark 
approach  awful  London ;  awful  with  its 
vast  bulk  and  ceaseless  whirl  to  such  as 
dwell  amid  quiet  scenes ;  awful  with  its 
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oontrasts  of  the  greatest  laxary  and  the 
most  abject  poverty.  Here  is  Waterloo 
Station :  enter  the  rapid  hlhsooL  And, 
speeding  this  Saturday  evening  towards 
the  place  of  sojoam,  look  bacK  to  Mon- 
day morning,  and  try  to  recall  what  has 
been  beheld  since  then.  You^ve  it  up, 
confused.  A.  K.  H.  B. 


All  the  Tear  Round. 
AN    EVIL   THURSDAY. 

ON  RECORD  IN  YINICl. 
CHAPTER  I. 

The  clock  of  the  Frari  at  Venice  was 
striking  three  *  on  Thursday,  the  23d 
February,  1525.  It  was  carnival  time. 
On  the  little  bridge  which  leads  from  the 
square  or  piazza  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Frari 
to  the  gateway  of  the  Palazzo  Zeno,  a 
man  stood  with  a  matchlock  in  his  hand. 
He  was  shortly  joined  by  another  man 
enveloped  in  a  mantle.  The  new  comer 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  former. 
Almost  immediately  a  report  was  heard  ; 
the  man  in  the  mantle  fell  heavily  on  the 
steps  of  the  bridge;  the  man  of  the 
matchlock  fled  rapidly  through  the  little 
Piazza  Zeno,  leaving  his  weapon  with 
the   match  still  burning  on  the  ground. 

The  whole  transaction  was  observed 
by  two  of  the  guardians  of  safety,  or 
police,  who  hastened  to  the  spot  One 
of  them  stopped  to  give  what  assistance 
he  could  to  the  wounded  man ;  the  other 
gave  chase  to  the  assassin. 

The  dying  man  thrust  back  the  police 
agent,  who  was  endeavoring  to  loosen 
his  cloak  to  discover  the  wound,  with 
his  arm,  and,  with  a  broken  voice,  ex- 
claimed : 

"Ziobat — il  viluppo^disegni !  "  that 
is  to  say,  "Thursday — ^the  case — draw- 
ings." 

"Signore,"  retorted  the  police  agent, 
"  we  know  that  this  is  Thursday  ;  never 
mind  the  papers  and  drawings ;  let  me 
examine  your  wound." 

"  Zioba,  I  say,"  replied  the  dying 
man. 

He  made  a  prodigious  effort  to  say 

*  According  to  our  English  calculation,  this 
would  be  eight  o'clock  in  the  eyening. 
f  Ziobk,  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  means  Thnrs- 


something  else ;  but  the  blood  gushed 
from  his  mouth,  and  prevented  utterance. 
Two  slugs  had  passed  through  his  lungs. 
With  a  convulsive  spasm,  his  head  fell 
heavily  on  the  flag-stones.  He  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  official  report  of  the  po- 
lice-agent, Menego. 

The  other  agent  was  meantime  in  hot 
pursuit  of  the  assassin.  The  latter  was 
young  and  active,  and  fear  added  speed 
to  his  natural  agility.  The  festivities  of 
the  carnival  had  attracted  neariy  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  Venice  to  the 
Place  of  St  Mark,  and  the  narrow  streets 
were  almost  deserted.  After  many  wind- 
ings, the  assassin  reached  the  Qrand 
Canal,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Sylvestre. 
He  threw  himself  into  a  gondola  that  was 
tied  to  one  of  the  posts,  and  made  for 
the  opposite  side  of  the  canal,  handling 
his  oar  in  a  manner  which  denoted  that 
he  was  no  novice  in  the  art  The  few 
seconds  lost  in  unloosing  the  gondola 
enabled  the  police  agent  to  get  a  closer 
view  of  him.  He  saw  that  he  was  in  the 
dress  of  a  student.  Something  shining, 
which  hung  by  his  side,  and  which  re- 
sembled one  of  those  tin  cases  in  which 
the  licentiates  of  the  University  of  Padua 
were  wont  to  carry  their  diplomas,  con- 
firmed the  police  agent  in  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  member  of  that  university.  His 
face  was  concealed  by  a  mask,  and  the 
darkness  prevented  the  agent  seeing  more. 

On  the  reiterated  shouts  of  the  police 
agent,  a  boatman  who  was  slumbering  at 
the  other  side  of  the  canal,  on  the  steps 
of  the  Loredano  Palace,  got  up,  rubbing 
his  eyes,  and,  half  asleep,  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  Menego  finally  made 
up  his  mind  to  continue  the  pursuit,  but 
returned  in  less  than  five  nynutes,  saying 
he  had  lost  all  traces  of  the  man  in  the 
crowd  near  St  Mark's. 

The  police  agent,  finding  the  chase 
was  up,  returned  to  his  comrade  to  draw 
up  an  official  report  of  the  transaction. 
They  put  the  dead  body  into  a  gondola, 
and  conveyed  it  to  the  chief  police  office 
of  the  St.  Pol  district,  in  which  the  mur- 
der had  been  committed.  All  the  police 
agents  were  out  on  duty  to  prevent  riots 
among  the  maskers,  and  to  keep  order. 
Two  hours  elapsed  before  a  small  number 
could  be  sent  out  with  the  very  imper- 
fect descripdon  of  the  assassin  given  by 
the  two  who  witnessed  the  orime.    There 
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were  more  than  two  thousand  students 
from  the  University  of  Padua  on  that 
night  enjoying  themselves  at  the  thea- 
tres, public  balls,  and  places  of  refresh- 
ment. 

The  Thursday  of  the  carnival  week 
was  always  a  great  day  with  the  students 
of  Padua.  Headed  by  a  band  of  music, 
they  marched  at  midday  in  procession 
through  the  streets  without  committing 
any  excesses ;  but  at  night,  despite  the 
heavy  penalties  they  wjere  liable  to,  they 
gave  rein  to  the  wildest  orgies,  much 
to  the  alarm  and  disgust  of  the  more 
sober  citizens  of  Venice.  On  the  Friday 
morning,  a  flotilla  of  gondolas,  gayly 
decked  with  flags,  took  them  back  to  the 
mainland,  and  the  remainder  of  the  car- 
nival belonged  to  the  citizens  of  Venice. 

At  the  police  office,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  murdered  man  was  one  Antonio 
Toldo,  a  rich  jeweller,  domiciled  at  San 
Salvador.  A  silver  chain  round  his  neck, 
and  a  well-furnished  purse  in  his  pocket, 
showed  that  the  murder  was  not  accom- 
panied by  robbery ;  the  motive  was, 
therefore,  to  be  attributed  to  hatred  or 
revenge.  A  letter  in  the  pocket-book  of 
the  defunct  proved  that  he  had  been  en- 
ticed into  a  trap.  This  letter,  written  in 
the  Brescian  dialect,  and  evidently  in  a 
disguised  hand,  ran  thus : 

"  Se*"  Antonio,  if  on  Thursday  at  eight 
o'clock  precisely  you  will  come  to  the 
Campo  Zeno,  near  the  Church  of  the 
Frari,  an  individual,  who  takes  an  inter- 
est in  all  deceived  husbands,  will  put  you 
in  possession  of  the  papers  you  are  anx- 
ious to  obtain.  You  must  bum  them, 
though  they  are  masterpieces,  and  he 
whom  you  have  persecuted  has  forgiven 
you  your  ill-will." 

This  document,  with  the  official  report 
of  the  inquest  on  the  body,  with  the 
clothes  of  the  victim,  and  the  matchlock, 
were  placed  in  safe  custody  at  the  police 
office. 

The  night  was  pretty  far  advanced 
when  the  two  agents  \^o  witnessed  the 
murder  started  to  see  if  they  could  find 
any  indications  to  put  them  on  the  track 
of  the  assassin.  About  an  hour  before 
daybreak,  Menego  was  attracted  by  the 
noise  made  by  a  number  of  students, 
seated  inside  a  small  wine>-shop  in  a  little 
street  near  the  Church  of  St.  Moses.  One 
of  these  students,  standing  on  the  table, 


was  addressing  the  others  in  a  burlesque 
harangue,  which  elicited  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter and  the  ^plause  of  his  audienoe. 
"Long  life  to  Pascal  Ziobk!"  was  ree- 
peatedly  shouted  by  the  admiring  stu- 
dents, who  drank  the  health  of  the  ora- 
tor. The  name  caught  the  ear  of  the 
police  agent,  who  remembered  the  bro- 
Ken  words  of  Toldo,  who  twice  repeated 
the  word  Zioba.  Menego's  intellect  was 
none  of  the  brightest,  and  he  dared  not 
arrest  the  student  on  simple  suspicion. 
He  satisfied  himself  with  taking  a  long 
searching  look  at  the  features  of  the 
young  man,  that  he  might  recognize  him 
again.  He  then  returned  to  the  office 
for  instructions  as  to  whether  he  should 
arrest  him  or  not.  He  was  ordered  to 
do  so  at  once,  and,  accompanied  by  two 
or  three  others,  he  hastened  to  the  wine- 
shop. But  the  sun  had  meantime  riseni 
the  wine-shop  was  closed,  and  the  flotilla 
of  the  students  was  already  ploughing 
the  waves  of  the  blue  Adriatic,  on  its 
way  to  the  mainland. 

On  the  mon*ow,  a  lady  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  and  of  remarkable  beauty,  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  criminal  court,  and, 
throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  magis- 
trates, sobbing,  implored  justice  and  re- 
venge for  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
Antonio  Toldo  ;  she  said  that  she  would 
place  one  half  of  her  fortune  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  judges  to  discover  the  assas- 
sin. The  magistrates  requested  the  beau- 
tiful Lucrezia  Toldo  to  rise,  promised  her 
that  the  murder  of  her  husband  should 
be  avenged,  showed  her  the  reports  al- 
ready made,  and  the  measures  which  had 
been  taken,  and  assured  her  that  the 
most  pressing  orders  had  been  given  to 
discover  the  murderer.  A  few  days  a^;er- 
wards,  a  gondola  full  of  police  agents 
conveyed  to  Venice,  to  the  Prison  of  the 
Forty,  the  student  Pascal  Ziob^,  who  had 
been  arrested  at  Padua.  Among  his  pa- 
pers a  portfolio  was  found  containing 
pen-and-ink  sketches ;  most  of  the  draw- 
ings represented  a  woman  who  bore  ft 
strong  resemblance  to  Lucrezia  Toldo. 
Pascal  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
had  not  yet  taken  his  degree,  consequentf 
ly  had  no  diploma ;  but  it  was  proved 
that  on  the  Thursday  in  question  he  wore 
the  di'ess  of  a  doctor  of  law,  and.  amused 
himself  during  the  whole  of  the  night  in 
performing  the  part  of  such  a  personage. 
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These  indications  seemed  of  a  nature 
to  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  truth  ;  but 
the  accused,  on  the  very  first  examina- 
tion, triumphantly  refuted  every  suspi- 
cious circumstance,  and  caused  the  greats 
est  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  judges. 
He  called  as  witness  a  girl  of  Padua, 
who  avowed  herself  to  be  ZiobiVs  mis- 
tress, and  that  she  sat  to  him  as  a  model. 
As  the  features  of  this  girl  bore  a  still 
more  striking  resemblance  to  the  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  than  those  of  Lucrezia 
Toldo,  the  truthfulness  of  this  witness 
could  not  be  called  in  question. 

The  commission  of  inquiry  sent  for 
Lucrezia  and  confronted  her  with  the 
accused.  They  looked  fixedly  at  each 
other,  and  declared  it  was  the  first  time 
they  had  met  The  physiognomy  of 
Lucrezia  did  not  betray  the  slightest 
emotion;  but  as  she  left  the  court  the 
widow  of  Antonio  Toldo  burst  into  tears, 
declaring  that  her  husband  w»uld  never 
be  avenged,  as  that  man  could  not  be 
the  murderer ;  she  had  never  seen  his 
face  before. 

The  fair  ladies  of  Venice  being  cele- 
brated for  skilful  intrigue,  and  their  mor- 
als not  above  sifij^icion,  the  magistrates 
ordered  the  most  minute  inquiries  to  be 
made  respecting  the  antecedents  of  Lu- 
ci'ezia.  They  all  turned  in  favor  of  that 
lady.  Not  only  had  she  never  been 
known  to  have  been  concerned  in  an 
affair  of  gallantry,  but  on  this  point  she 
affected  a  severity  almost  amounting  to 
prudery,  so  much  so  that  she  had  broken 
off  all  intercourse  with  her  mother  on 
account  of  an  affair  which  created  some 
scandal  ten  years  previously.  In  vain  at 
different  times  had  her  mother  endeavor- 
ed to  procure  a  reconciliation.  The  idea 
of  complicity  between  Pascal  Zioba  and 
the  widow  of  Messer  Antonio  was  there- 
fore given  up  as  inadmissible. 

Nor  did  the  matchlock  throw  any  light 
upon  the  transaction.  Pascal  declared 
that  he  never  was  in  possession  of  fire- 
arms. The  armorers  of  Venice  and 
Padua  stated  that  it  had  not  come  from 
their  workshops.  They  presumed  it  was 
of  Milanese  fabrication,  and  the  letter  G, 
inlaid  in  mother-of-pearl  in  the  stock, 
showed  that  it  had,  in  all  probability, 
been  made  to  special  order.  It  was  pre- 
sumed this  weapon  had  been  kept  in  some 
w     thy  house  as  a  relic. 


When  the  circumstances  attending  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime  were  entered 
into,  the  accused  brought  forward  in 
evidence  a  band  of  students  with  whom 
he  was  in  the  Place  of  St  Mark  precisely 
at  the  hour  the  murder  was  committed. 
It  is  true  Zioba  had  lefl  his  comrades  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  it  was  proved  that 
the  man  who  struck  the  hours  at  the 
Frari  did  so  after  all  the  other  clocks  had 
struck;  but  the  distance  between  the 
Zeno  Palace  and  the  square  of  St.  Mark 
would  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  as 
much  to  return,  and  unless  he  had  wings 
at  his  heels,  Pascal,  with  all  his  agility, 
could  not  have  done  the  distance  in  the 
short  time  he  was  absent  It  was  ob- 
served that  he  appeared  heated  on  his 
return,  but  the  carnival  was  at  its  height, 
and  there  were  numbers  of  students  as 
heated  as  himself,  and  the  gayety  and 
unembarrassed  good-humor  he  displayed 
could  not  give  ground  for  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  just  committed  a  murder. 
This  plea  of  an  alibi  threw  the  court  into 
additional  pei'plexity. 

There  still  remained  the  anonymous 
letter  which  had  drawn  Antonio  Toldo 
into  the  snare.  Whether  it  was  Uiat  the 
handwriting  was  skilfully  diguised,  or 
that  it  was  by  another  hand,  no  resem- 
blance could  be  traced  to  that  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  letter,  moreover,  was  written 
in  the  Brescian  dialect,  and  none  had 
ever  heard  Pascal  Zioba  make  use  of  that 
dialect.  Despite  all  these  doubts,  the 
prisoner  was  remanded,  and  his  trial  or- 
dered to  take  place  in  due  form  before 
the  Court  of  the  Forty. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Pascal,  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  his 
judges,  gave  the  following  narrative  of 
the  history  of  his  early  years  : 

"As  far  back  as  his  memory  went,  he 
had  recollections  of  a  magnificent  palace 
in  which  he  dwelt,  in  a  chamber  hung 
with  tapestry,  \v4iere  two  women  had 
care  of  him.  He  drew  from  this  the  con- 
clusion that  he  belonged  to  some  noble 
family  on  the  mainland.  One  day  there 
was  a  great  uproar  in  the  palace.  Ho 
heard  shrieks  and  the  sound  of  cannon 
and  musketry.  A  frightened  maid-ser- 
vant carried  him  off  in  her  arms,  and  hur- 
ried through  the  streets,  which  were  full 
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of  soldiers.  The  town  was  doubtless  be- 
ing pillaged.  In  the  midst  of  tlie  tumult 
he  did  not  know  what  became  of  him. 
After  an  interval,  of  which  he  had  no  rec- 
ollection, he  found  himself  in  company 
of  a  band  of  gipsies,  inti'usted  to  the 
care  of  a  young  gipsy  lass,  who  used 
to  beat  him  and  half  starve  him.  At  a 
halt  of  these  gipsies  near  Bassano,  he  hid 
himself  in  some  bushes  ;  and  the  gipsies, 
being  obliged  to  decamp,  left  him  behind. 
A  peasant  woman  found  him,  and  took 
him  home  with  her.  She  was  still  alive  ; 
her  name  Marcellina  Aliga.  He  knew 
that  his  name  was  Pascal,  and  as  the 
good  woman  had  found  him  on  the  Bas- 
sano road  on  a  Thursday,  she  gave  him 
the  byname  of  Ziobji,  which  he  had 
kept  ever  since,  and  by  which  he  was 
known  at  the  university.  Marcellina  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  he  still  loved  her 
with  the  affection  of  a  son.  One  day, 
two  gentlemen,  in  hunting  costume,  en- 
tered her  cottage  to  rest  themselves. 
Wine  and  fruit  were  laid  before  them. 
One  of  the  two,  who  was  no  other  than 
the  celebrated  painter  Titian,  having  scru- 
tinized his  (Pascal's)  countenance,  pro- 
posed that  he  should  go  with  him  to 
Venice,  saying  he  wished  to  take  his 
portrait  Marcellina  allowed  him  to  go, 
and  he  accompanied  Titian.  That  great 
master  took  a  liking  to  him,  gave  him 
lessons,  and  found  that  he  had  some 
taste  for  the  noble  art  he  cultivated.  Ho 
became  one  of  his  pupils,  and  had  the, 
honor  of  working  at  the  decorations  of 
the  Hall  of  the  Grand  Council.  As  a 
reward  for  his  labor,  and  at  the  request 
of  his  master,  the  most  noble  Council  of 
Ten  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of 
fifty  ducats  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  four  years  the  deco- 
rations were  completed.  Thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  the  noble  lords,  he  had  a 
pension  and  the  means  of  a  livelihood. 
By  the  interest  of  Titian,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  University  of  Padua,  though  he 
had  no  family  papers  or  certificate  of  his 
birth  to  show.  This  was  in  1623,  and 
from  his  appearance  he  was  put  down 
as  seventeen  years  of  age.  This  is  all 
that  he  could  tell  their  lordships  respect- 
ing his  origin  and  his  childhood." 

The  peasant  woman  of  Bassano  was 
sent  for,  and  fully  corroborated  Pascal's 
statement 


Since  the  commencement  of  the  trial, 
a  notice^  was  posted  up  on  the  bridge  of 
the  Rialto,  inviting  all  persons  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  Pascal  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  Forty.  Various  indi- 
viduals gave  information  of  no  moment 
Among  the  number,  however,  who  gave 
voluntary  testimony,  we  find  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  Titian. 

"  Pascal,"  said  the  great  painter,  *'  was 
one  of  my  best  pupils.  He  was  a  first- 
rate  draughtsman.  I  recognized  in  him 
that  innate  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  of  our  art,  without  which  no  man 
can  become  a  great  painter.  The  figures 
sprang,  as  it  were,  naturally  to  life  under 
the  fingers  of  this  boy,  as  if  he  had  im- 
bibed the  ai*t  with  his  mother's  milk. 
In  the  great  picture  which  the  Supreme 
Council  deigned  to  command  of  me, 
representing  the  defeat  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick,  one  of  my  greatest  works,  the 
group  in  which  Prince  Otho  is  takei> 
prisoner  and  brought  before  the  Admiral 
of  this  most  serene  Republic  was  entirely 
drawn  by  Pascal  Zioba.  After  thrice 
drawing  it,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  my 
own  work,  and  put  it  up  to  competition 
among  my  pupils ;  and  it  was  fi'om 
Zioba' s  sketch  that  I  gave  the  last  touch 
to  this  picture,  so  difiicult  in  conception 
that  no  artist  before  me  ventured  to  un- 
dertake it* 

"I  founded  great  hopes  on  Pascal  as 
an  honor  to  my  profession.  Like  myself, 
he  painted  from  love  of  the  art,  and  not 
for  lucre ;  but,  with  regret,  I  found  that 
he  had  not  sufficient  ambition  of  glory, 
and  entertained  no  wish  to  see  his  name 
inscribed  on  the  list  of  great  masters. 
Some  extraordinary  idea  that  he  was  of 
noble  birth  continually  haunted  him.  He 
fancied  he  should  some  day  discover  his 
parents,  whom  he  believed  to  be  great 
lords.  This  folly  ruined  his  career.  As 
soon  as  he  received  his  small  pension,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  enter  the  university, 
to  learn  things  stranger  to  our  art  My 
remonstrances  were  in  vain.  He  replied, 
good-humoredly,  that,  should  it  please 
God,  he  would  one  day  order  pictures 
from  me  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
ducats,  to  celebrate  his  coming  of  age. 
I  left  him  to  his  folly ;  but  as  I  loved  the 


*  This  picture  of  Titian  was  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  the  ducal  pahice  in  1572. 
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boy,  I  exerted  myself  to  get  him  admit- 
ted into  the  university.  Pascal  Ziobk 
led  a  regular  life ;  he  had  no  hatreds  or 
quarrels,  not  from  mildness  of  character, 
for  he  is  rather  hasty  in  temper  than 
otherwise,  but  from  deep-rooted  pride. 
His  disposition  was  lively  and  amusing ; 
but  with  all  his  good-humor,  he  always 
showed  that  he  considered  himself  su- 
perior to  his  companions.  Unless  any- 
thing should  transpire  to  alter  my  opin- 
ion, I  believe  him  incapable  of  commit- 
ting a  murder."  * 

In  his  reply  to  the  judges,  the  accused 
showed  the  most  remarkable  assurance 
and  presence  of  mind.  The  only  charge 
that  remained  against  him  was  the  broken 
words  of  the  dying  man.  Those  three 
words,  "  Zioba  —  il  viluppo  —  disegni," 
the  magistrates  interpreted  as,  '^  Zioba  is 
the  name  of  my  murderer ;  you  will  rec- 
ognize him  by  the  case  he  cames  on  his 
shoulder,  and  in  which,  instead  of  a  diplo- 
ma, there  are  drawings."  This  explanation 
appeared  probable ;  but  Pascal  construct- 
ed a  dozen  phrases  with  the  same  words, 
all  of  which  might  be  equally  probable. 

"  But,"  said  the  chief  magistrate,  "  the 
name  of  the  accused  is  Zioba,  and  it  is  a 
very  uncommon  name." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Pascal ;  "  but 
there  is  a  Thursday  in  every  week.  If, 
instead  of  Zioba,  Messer  Antonio  had 
said  Doge,  would  you  at  once  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  that  dignity,  so  nobly 
worn  by  our  august  Prince,  the  magnifi- 
cent Andreas  Gritti  I  I  do  not  think  so. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  for  me, 
then,  if  poor  Marcellina  Aliga  had  found 
me  in  the  road  to  Bassano  on  a  Wednes- 
day; I  should  then  have  been  called 
Mercore,  and  the  words  of  the  murdered 
man  would  not  have  aifected  me." 

At  each  reply  the  accusation  lost 
ground.  There  was  every  appearance 
of  Pascal  being  acquitted,  when  an  in- 
cident again  aroused  the  suspicions  of 
the  judges.  A  new  witness  appeared  in 
court.  It  was  the  noble  lord  Francis 
Contarini. 

On  beholding  the  prisoner,  that  grave 
personage  addressed  him  as  follows  : 

"  Well,  young  man,  it  seems  decreed 
that  I  shall  always  find  you  in  trouble. 

*  See  the  papers  of  the  Caso  dei  Gkimbareschi 
at  Venice. 


This  time  I  will  not  promise  to  save 
you ;  but  I  will  say  a  few  words  in  your 
favor." 

Pascal,  doubtless,  did  not  expect  much 
from  the  generous  intentions  of  this  wit- 
ness ;  for  on  beholding  Francis  Contarini 
he  turned  deadly  pale,  and  gave  marked 
evidence  of  anxiety. 

The  noble  Contarini  made  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

"On  Thursday  of  last  year's  carnival, 
while  crossing  the  Piazetta  at  dusk,  I 
came  upon  a  group  of  masked  students, 
who  were  enjoying  themselves.  One  of 
them,  performing  the  part  of  an  impro- 
visatore,  was  addressing  a  comic  speech 
to  the  gaping  crowd.  I  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  Lord  Grimani,  masked  like 
myself,  and  we  were  both  much  amused 
at  the  witty  drolleries  of  the  young  man. 
From  curiosity,  I  asked  some  students 
who  their  comrade  was.  ^It  is,'  they 
replied,  ^  the  celebrated  Pascal  Ziobk,  the 
most  amiable  and  the  most  valorous  of 
the  students  of  Padua.'  Six  months  af- 
terwards, on  my  way  to  the  ducal  palace, 
I  passed  in  front  of  the  police-office  of 
the  Cinque,  and  the  name  of  Pascal 
Zioba,  placarded  on  the  official  list  of 
delinquents,  caught  my  eye.  Being  in  a 
hurry  to  reach  the  palace,  I  had  no  time 
to  stop ;  but  on  the  way  I  felt  compas- 
sion for  the  youth,  who  had  afforded  me 
so  much  amusement  at  the  carnival  time, 
and  who  was  probably  prosecuted  for 
«ome  petty  debt  On  leaving  the  palace, 
I  again  passed  the  police-office.  The 
name  of  Pascal  Ziob^  had  been  taken 
down,  and  this  gave  me  to  understand 
that  either  he  had  been  arrested  or  had 
paid  his  creditor.  Being  desirous  of 
ascertaining  the  fact,  I  entered  the  office, 
and  inquired  why  his  name  had  been 
taken  down.  I  was  told,  in  reply,  that 
the  police  at  Padua  had  found  him  out, 
arrested  him,  and  sent  him  to  Yenioey 
where  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  prisons 
of  the  Cinque.  I  ordered  them  to  show 
me  to  his  cell.  Pascal  did  not  know  me, 
but  took  me  for  one  of  the  prison  in- 
spectors. 

"*Sir,'  he  said,  *it  is  Heaven  that 
sent  you  to  me  to  prevent  a  crime.  I 
have  been  thrown  into  this  cell  for  the 
paltry  debt  of  fitly  Venetian  livres,  lent 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  me 
here.    Your  Excellency  must  1^  awaie 
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that,  onco  in  prison,  no  matter  for  what 
delinquency,  a  man  may  be  knocked  on 
the  head  or  poisoned  without  justice  taking 
any  trouble  about  the  matter.  I  do  not 
wish  to  clamor  against  customs  sanction- 
ed by  this  most  enlightened  republic ; 
but  in  my  case,  I  am  the  victim  of  the 
most  abominable  revenge.  I  have  an 
enemy,  whom  it  is  of  no  purpose  to 
name.  That  man,  knowing  that  I  was 
hard  up  for  money,  made  me  an  offer  of 
fifty  livres  through  a  Jew.  In  accepting 
the  money,  I  was  not  aware  who  was 
the  lender,  and  I  signed  an  agreement  to 
repay  it  as  soon  as  my  creditor  should 
ask  for  it  Eight  days  had  scarcely 
elapsed  when  I  was  called  upon  for  the 
money.  Not  being  able  to  pay  it,  I 
concealed  myself  in  the  outskirts  of  Pa- 
dua. My  name  was  posted  up  at  the 
police-office  as  a  defaulter;  I  was  out- 
lawed, so  that  any  man  might  an*est 
me,  and,  in  cas6  of  resistance,  kill  me. 
The  police  discovered  my  retreat  this 
morning,  and  here  I  am  in  a  cell,  where 
my  enemy  will  infallibly  have  me  poisoned 
or  stabbed  for  the  bribe  of  a  few  ducats. 
I  leave  it  to  your  Excellency  to  judge 
whether  I  deserve  death  for  a  debt  of 
fifty  livres,  and  whether,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  case,  the  custom  of 
leaving  the  prisoners  to  the  chances  of 
the  prison  ought  not  to  be  considered  an 
abuse.' 

"  These  words  filled  me  with  astonish- 
ment. I  discovered  with  horror  that  the 
most  monstrous  abuses  had  found  their 
way  into  the  discipline  of  the  prisons.  I 
did  not  express  my  surprise,  for  it  was 
to  be  presumed  that  a  member  of  the 
grand  council  ought  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  this  corruption.  I  spoke 
words  of  hope  to  the  prisoner,  and  prom- 
ised him  to  frustrate  the  evil  designs  of 
his  enemy.  Pascal  entreated  me  not  to 
lose  time  in  giving  the  necessary  orders, 
as  vengeance  stood,  perhaps,  at  the 
threshold,  only  waiting  my  departure  to 
strike  the  blow.  As  an  order  from  the 
Council  of  Ten  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  counteract  an  abuse  which  had 
become  almost  legalized  by  custom,  I 
took  the  only  means  at  hand  for  saving 
the  young  man.  I  paid  the  fifty  livres 
to  the  jailers,  and  the  debt  having  thus 
been  settled,  the  prisoner  was  imme- 
diately liberated.    On  the  following  day 


I  drew  up  a  report  on  the  abuses  of  the 
prisons  of  the  Cinque,  and  sent  it  in  to 
the  Council.  The  gravity  of  the  events 
of  last  year  have,  doubtless,  prevented 
the  supreme  council  from  issuing  as  yet 
a  decree  on  the  subject 

"Two  months  after  the  adventure 
which  I  have  just  related  to  your  lord- 
ships, my  valet  brought  me  the  sum  of 
fifty  livres,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
this  student,  in  which  he  said  that,  while 
entertaining  eternal  gratitude  for  my 
kindness,  he,  Pascal  Zioba,  was  of  too 
noble  a  race  not  to  reimburse  the  sum  I 
had  advanced  him.  This  pride  made  me 
smile,  and  I  learnt  hereby  that  the  family 
of  Ziobii  was  an  illustrious  one.  Since 
then,  I  have  lost  sight  of  this  hot-headed 
youth." 

CHAPTER     III. 

The  depositions  of  the  noble  Francesco 
Contarini  gave  quite  a  new  direction  to 
the  proceedings.  The  judges  did  not 
fail  to  discover  a  marked  contradiction 
between  the  adventure  of  the  office  of 
the  Cinque,  and  the  evidence  to  prove 
that  .Pascal  had  never  had  to  do  with 
justice  before.  The  accused  refused  to 
give  the  name  of  his  secret  enemy ;  he 
pleaded  a  want  of  memory  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  give  the  name  of  the  Jew 
who  had  advanced  him  the  fifty  livres, 
and  it  was  now  evident  that  Pascal  con- 
cealed a  part  of  the  truth.  The  police 
set  an  investigation  on  foot  in  the  Ghet- 
to* of  Venice,  and  a  placard  was  posted 
up  threatening  exile  and  confiscation  to 
the  unknown  individual  who  had  ad- 
vanced the  money  to  Pascal,  if  he  did 
not  immediately  come  forward.  That 
very  evening  a  Jew  presented  himself  in 
court  As  the  evidence  of  a  Jew  could 
not  be  taken  as  such,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  law,  his  depositions  were 
taken  as  information,  and  the  magistrate 
gave  lecture  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  usurer. 

"  Macchabseus,  of  Brindisi,  a  lender 
on  pawns,  domiciliated  at  the  Ghetto 
Nuovo,  received  one  day  a  visit  from 
Messer  Antonio  Toldo,  who  addressed 
him  as  follows :  *  At  the  University  of 
Padua  there  is  a  young  student  named 

*  Jewish  quarter. 
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Pascal  Ziobk,  who  is  in  want  of  fifty 
livres.  Send  him  that  Bum  by  one  of 
your  trade;  but  make  him  give  you  a 
receipt  with  the  engagement  to  refund 
the  money  on  your  first  demand.  Your 
commissioner  will  give  you  the  verbal 
promise  not  to  demand  repayment  before 
the  expiration  of  three  months.  Here  is 
the  money,  and  I  recommend  you  to  fol- 
low my  instructions  to  the  letter.' 

"I  obeyed,"  continued  the  Jew,  J*  the 
ordei-s  of  Messer  Antonio,  to  whom  I 
could  not  refuse  this  slight  service,  as  we 
had  negotiated  afiairs  of  the  highest  im- 
portance together  at  the  time  when  the 
most  serene  government  raised  money 
on  the  jewels  of  St  Mark.  If  any  mis- 
hap has  resulted  from  my  compliance, 
the  responsibility  rests  with  Messer  An- 
tonio, and  not  with  me,  who  only  re- 
garded the  whole  affair  as  a  simple 
monetary  transaction.  The  money  was 
faithfully  remitted  to  Pascal  Zioba.  The 
desired  i^eceipt  was  given  to  me,  which  I 
gave  to  Toldo.  A  week  passed  by,  when 
I  received  a  second  visit  from  Messer 
Antonio,  who  said  :  '  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  student  Zioba ;  he  is  a  dissipated 
young  fellow ;  he  has  spent  my  money 
in  debauchery,  and  I  shall  withdi'aw  my 
protection  from  him.  Take  the. receipt, 
and  go  and  demand  the  money  back.  If 
Pascal  refuses  to  pay,  denounce  him  at 
the  office  of  the  Cinque.* 

*'  Pascal  refused  to  pay.  I  denounced 
him  at  the  office  of  the  Cinque,  without 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  reasons 
of  Toldo  for  acting  thus.  The  young 
man  allowed  his  name  to  appear  in  the 
black  list,  and  I  am  ignorant  of  what  fol- 
lowed." 

This  declaration  confirmed  all  the  sus- 
picions which  the  statement  of  Francesco 
Contarini  had  given  rise  to.  The  enemy, 
whose  name  Pascal  concealed,  was  the 
jeweller  Toldo.  Notwithstanding  the 
suspicion  which  was  always  attached  to 
the  evidence  of  a  Jew  when  the  life  or 
the  interests  of  a  Christian  were  at  stake, 
still  the  words  of  MacchabsBus,  of  Brin- 
disi,  coincided  in  so  remarkable  a  man- 
ner with  a  part  of  the  note  found  in  the 
pocket  of  the  murdered  man :  <^  To-mor- 
row, he  whom  thou  has  persecuted  will 
forgive  tiiee  thy  malice."  Did  not  the 
phnwe  aUude  to  his  adventure  in  the 
prison  of  the  CSaqii%  -where  Pascal  would 


no  doubt  have  pined  away  if  the  roman- 
tic rencontre  with  the  noble  Contarini 
had  not  saved  him  fix>m  the  snare  kud 
for  him  by  Messer  Toldo  1  Was  it  not 
reasonable,  then,  to  suppose  that  Pascal 
had  reason  to  fear  a  second  attempt  at 
revenge  on  the  part  of  Toldo,  and  that 
he  had  got  rid  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy 
by  assassination  ? 

It  was  difficult  to  refute  these  argu- 
ments of  the  prosecution.  Hard-pressed 
by  cross  •  questioning,  the  answers  of 
Zioba  became  evasive.  He  repeated 
that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  Messer 
Antonio  ;  that  if  that  man  nourished  evil 
designs  against  him,  he  was  not  aware 
of  it,  and  that  they  originated  probably 
in  (^umnies  said  behind  his  back  by 
some  unknown  enemy.  These  denials 
proved  Uie  weakness  of  the  defence.  To 
convict  the  accused,  all  that  justice  re- 
quired was  to  discover  what  cause  of 
hatred  there  could  be  between  the  stu- 
dent and  the  jeweller  Toldo.  It  was 
from  Pascal  himself  that  the  confession 
was  to  be  extracted.  When  the  tribu- 
nals of  Venice  saw  a  glimmer  of  truth, 
they  had  means  at  their  disposal  for 
bringing  it  out  fully.  They  resolved  to 
put  Pascal  to  the  torture. 

To  escape  this  terrible  ordeal,  Pascal 
made  a  bold  move.  Turning  to  the 
noble  Francesco  Contarini,  he  said : 

*'  Noble  sir,  in  wishing  to  serve  me, 
you  have  done  me  a  baa  turn ;  but  as 
the  intention  was  a  generous  one,  I  owe 
you  my  thanks.  I  entreat  your  Excel- 
lency to  render  me  one  more  service, 
that  is,  to  take  immediately  to  the  most 
excellent  Council  of  Ten  the  following 
declaration : 

*'My  name  is  not  Ziobh.  I  am  no 
foundling.  The  story  of  the  gipsies  is  a 
fabrication.  My  name  is  Pascal  Gam- 
bara,  and  I  am  the  son  of  the  Loi-d  of 
Gambara,  of  Brescia,  exiled  by  this  great 
republic,  and  whose  confiscated  estates 
were  given  in  151G  to  Jean-Jaques  Tri- 
vulce,  a  French  officer.  Before  being  put 
to  the  torture  by  this  most  resi)ectable 
tribunal,  I  most  humbly  propose  to  the 
high  Council  of  Ten  that  my  case  be 
brought  before  the  supreme  council,  as 
connected  with  political  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance.  I  promise  to  re- 
veal to  the  said  council  all  that  I  know 
respecting  the  Gambara  and  their  par- 
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tisans,  and  also  the  whole  trutii  respect- 
ing'the  murder  of  Antonio  Toldo." 

Contarini  promised  Pascal  to  execute 
his  commission,  and  proceeded  fbrtiiwith 
to  the  dacal  palace. 

Fully  to  understand  the  importance  of 
the  declaration  made'  by  Pascal  !^obk, 
the  position  of  the  republic  of  Venice  at 
that  moment  must  be  called  to  mind.  For 
five-and-twenty  years,  the  greatness  of 
Venice  had  been  gradually  on  the  decline. 
Her  pohtical  fidth  had  lead  to  many  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  League  of  Cambray  had 
made  a  severe  onslaught  on  her  credit. 
Andreas  Gritti,  having  saved  the  State 
by  cunning  and  intrigue,  had  introduced 
a  system  of  temporizing  and  venality. 
In  1516,  when  Francis  the  First,  after 
his.  victory  at  Marignano,  talked  of  sub- 
jugating all  Italy,  Venice,  eager  to  join 
the  strongest,  entered  into  close  alliance 
with  France.  Trivulce  commanded  the 
French  troops  at  the  siege  of  Brescia, 
with  a  view  to  restore  it  to  the  Venetians. 
The  Gambara,  a  noble  family  of  high  in- 
terest at  Brescia,  were  exiled  by  the 
Council  of  Ten,  and  their  possessions 
were  conferred  upon  Trivulce  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  s^vice  he  had  rendered  to 
the  republic.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
French,  beaten  in  their  turn,  evacuated 
the  Milanese  territory.  Venice  drew 
closer  to  Spsun.  The  Gambara  endea- 
vored to  procure  a  return  to  favor ;  but 
the  Council  of  Ten,  being  desirous  of 
having  friends  at  the  court  of  France,  in 
case  of  a  turn  of  fortune,  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  offend  the  Trivulce,  who 
had  often  proved  of  essential  service. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1524,  when 
Francis  the  First  reentered  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  the  Venetians  con- 
gratulated themselves  at  having  acted 
with  delicacy  towards  so  powerful  a  mon- 
arch. Yet  the  Spanish  army  was  equally 
strong,  and  Charles,  the  Fifth  was  also 
to  be  feared.  Venice  did  not  know 
which  way  to  turn.  Both  monarchs  were 
dallied  with  by  kind  words  and  &lse 
promises.  Francis  the  First  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  the  Spanish  army  encamped 
near  Pavia.  The  instructions  given  by 
the  republijC  of  Venice  to  its  ambassadors 
at  this  juncture  display  the  utmost  hesita- 
tion and  perplexity.  One  month  before 
the  struggle,  the  Council  of  Ten  signed 
a  secret  treaty  with  France  in  the  Pope's 


cabinet  The  republic  predicted  that 
fortune  would,  as  usual,  fkvar  the  arms 
of  France  at  first,  and  then  deprive  her 
of  the  fruits  of  victoiy,  as  France  was 
accustomed -to  lose  Ita^  just  as  fast  as 
she  conquered  it  Venice  proposed  to 
follow  her  old  policy — to  flatter  the  vic- 
tor, and  turn  against  him  at  the  first  mis- 
fortune. The  battle  of  Pavia,  fought  on 
the  24th  February,  1525,  upset  com- 
pletely all  these  calculations,  and  the  pro- 
posed pdlicy  of  the  senate  of  Venice. 
French  influence  was  mined  for  many  a 
year  to  come  in  Italy;  and  Venice,  with 
her  recently  signed  treaty  at  Rome,^tood 
alone  in  fhoe  of  Spain,  whom  she  had  de- 
ceived with  the  utmost  perfidy. 

A  month  had  elapsed  nnce  the  san- 
guinary battle  of  Pavia,  and  the  negotiap 
ti(His  of  the  Council  of  Ten  sUll  remained 
a  mystery.  Yet  it  was  supposed  that 
the  repul^  was  endeavoring  to  calm  the 
anger  of  Charles  the  Firai.  At  this 
juncture  the  heir  of  the  Gkimbara  migbt 
become  an  important  personage,  and 
render  essential  service.  His  mnily  in 
Lombardy  had  espoused  the  Spanish  side, 
and  he  might  act  as  intermediary  with 
the  emperor,  as  Trivulce  had  formerly 
done  with  Francis  the  First  The  Coun- 
dl  ci  Forty  saw  this  at  once  as  soon  as 
the  name  of  Gambara  was  pronounced. 
Pascal  was  not  put  to  the  torture. 

At  dead  of  night  Pascal  was  re- 
moved from  the  prisons  of  the  Forty  to 
those  under  the  leads  in  the  ducal  palace. 
Three  state  inquisitors,  with  masks  on, 

Sroeeeded  at  once  to  his  examination. 
%ey  reported  that  his  communications 
were  so  important  that  the  council  ought 
not  to  hesitate  in  giving  an  attentive  and 
an  indulgent  ear  to  the  young  man's 
statement 

Great  was  the  disappointment  of  the 
public  that  this  interesting  case  was  sud- 
denly stopped.  The  slightest  reflection 
upoa  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Ten  at 
Venice  was  punishable  with  death  within 
four-tod-twenty  hours,  so  the  whole  city 
very  prudently  abstained  fi^m  discussing 
the  subject.  Whatever  was  tiie  fiite  of 
Pascal,  noone  expected  to  hear  anything  of 
him  a^in,  once  he  had  passed  the  thresh- 
old of  the  hall  of  the  supreme  council. 
Some  persons,  however,  more  curious 
than  the  rest,  made  inquiries  at  Brescia, 
convinced  that  the  young  Gambara  would 
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come  off  nnhurt  A  month  after,  it  was 
whiDpered  at  Venice  that  the  Gambaras 
had  been  restored  to  their  possessions, 
and  that  Pascal  had  been  seen  at  Milan 
with  Duke  Sforza  in  conference  with 
the  Biarqais  d'Avalos,  with  a  safe-con- 
duct from  the  Coundl  of  Ten,  styling 
him  their  well-beloved  son« 

This  is  what  took  place.  After  the 
first  examination  communicated  to  the 
Ten  by  the  three  inquisitors,  the  prisoner 
was  brought  before  the  secret  tribunal. 
In  the  small  council  chamber  there  may 
still  be  seen  two  fJEilse  closets.  One  is  a 
door  .leading  to  the  prison  stairs,  the 
other  is  the  torture-room.  Pascal  was 
led  in  by  one  of  these  doors,  and  the 
other  door  was  thrown  open,  displaying 
its  horrible  paraphernalia.  In  his  pres- 
ence it  was  debated  whether  it  would  not 
bo  as  well  to  put  the  prisoner  to  the  ordi- 
nary torture.  One  of  the  members,  feign- 
ing pity  for  the  youth  of  the  prisoner,  pro- 
poKed  that  he  should  be  exempted  if  he 
made  a  full  confession.  The  tribunal  as- 
sented, and  asked  Pascal  if  he  was  willing 
to  do  so,  without  concealment,  to  deserve 
the  indulgence  of  the  council  Pascal 
took  a  solemn  oath  not  to  conceal  any- 
thing. Ho  was  taken  back  to  his  cell, 
and  writing  materials  were  placed  be- 
fore him.  The  display  of  the  instruments 
of  torture  had  the  desired  effect,  for  his 
confession  was  as  explicit  as  could  be 
wished.     Pascal  took  three  days  to  com- 

Elete  it.  A  copy  of  it,  in  a  different 
andwriting,  is  extant  in  the  MS.  en- 
titled "  Ca«o  dei  Gambareschi,"  with  the 
heading :  "  Suplicazione  di  Pasquale 
Ganibara  ai  capi  dePeccelso  conseio  dei 
Dicci,  Bcritta  con  umiltu,  circa  i  casi  di 
BroKcia  nel  15 IG  o  la  morte  d* Antonio 
Toldo,  in  Vcnetia."* 


CIIArTKU    IV. 

"Most  noble  Seigneurs,  I,  Pascal 
Ganibarn,  ini))lore  on  my  knees  the  clem- 
ency of  this  most  noble  State,  of  which 
I  am  the  unhappy,  misguided  son.  De- 
prived from  my  earliest  years  of  my 
natural  counsellors  and  advisers,  I  have 

•  ('uM»  t»f  tlio  GnmlMira  family :  Petition  of 
l*iiho:il  (iiiiulmrii  to  the  hoAila  of  tho  eminent 
founri!  tif  Ton,  written  in  hnmility,  retf{KTting 
the  events  of  HreseiH  in  15  hV,  audftho  death  of 
Vatonio  Toldo  in  Venice, 


'  conunitted  great  erroiB,  and  I  shall  make 
an  humUe  confession  of  them  be^He 
;  this  most  hi^  tribunal,  that  the  sincerity 
I  of  my  language  and  the  earnestness  of 
I  my  repentance  may  make  me  a  worthy 
object  of  pity. 

''  Yonr  ExceUencies  are  aware  that  my 
;  father,  being  a  partisan  of  the  Spanish 
\  fsLCtion  at  Brescia,  was  deprived  of  his 
'  possessions,  which  were  endowed  upon 
Jean-Jaqaes  Trivnlce.  My  mother  died 
shortly  before  the  captore  of  Brescia. 
My  ande,  Hubert  Gambara,  before  leav- 
ing for  the  Roman  ooort^  secretly  in- 
I  trusted  me  to  the  care  of  a  peasant 
woman  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bassano, 
Marcellina  Aliga,  who  had  been  my 
nurse.  I  was  then  nine  years  of  age, 
and  I  remained  three  years  with  Marcel- 
lina, under  the  name  of  Pascal  Ziobk,  a 
name  that  I  bear  at  the  present  moment 
My  uncle  thought  it  advisable  that  I 
should  remsdn  on  the  Venetian  territory, 
in  case  it  should  one  day  please  your 
lordship  to  honor  me  with  yonr  favor, 
and  the  law  against  refugees  might  not  be 
to  my  disadvantage.  This  is  why  a  story 
was  fabricated  that  I  had  been  stolen  by 
gipsies,  and  that  no  one  knew  my  origin. 
"As  I  have  aheady  declared  before 
the  courts,  the  renowned  Titian  met  me 
by  chance  at  Bassano,  took  a  &ncy  to 
me,  made  me  accompany  him  to  Venice, 
and  instructed  me  in  the  art  of  painting. 
It  is  in  this  magnificent  city  that  an  ad- 
venture plunged  me  into  the  abyss  in 
which  I  now  find  myself.  It  is  now  six- 
teen months  that,  walking  one  day  near 
Saint  Giuliano,  I  beheld  a  young  lady 
richly  dressed,  and  of  remarkable  beauty. 
She  was  followed  by  two  female  servants, 
the  one  bearing  her  fan,  the  other  her 
prayer-books.  Suddenly  an  elderly  lady 
came  out  of  a  shop  and  placed  herself  be- 
fore the  younger  one,  imploring  her,  in 
energetic  language,  to  listen  to  what  she 
had  to  say,  and  to  give  her  a  kind  re- 
gard. 

"  The  beautiful  young  woman  turned 
away  her  head  with  an  expression  of 
contempt,  and  told  the  elderly  dame  to 
leave  her ;  but,  as  the  lady's  supplications 
increased  in  vehemence,  the  younger  one 
turned  upon  her  heel,  and  her  cheek  ap- 
))eared  flushed  with  offended  prida  The 
old  lady  then  addressed  the  crowd,  say- 
ing that  tho  cruel-hearted  persoi)  was  her 
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daaghter;  that  an  affair  of  gallantry, 
which  caased  some  sensation  ten  years 
back,  was  the  cause  of  the  pretext  of  her 
daughter's  disdain,  and  that  neither  the 
absolution  of  the  Church  nor  an  exem- 
plaiy  life  ever  since  had  proved  of  avail 
against  the  unnatural  coldness  of  her 
daughter.  After  many  lamentations  and 
tears,  the  old  lady  in  her  anger  uttered  a 
malediction  upon  her  daughter,  hoping 
that  one  ^ay  she  might  fall  and  in  her 
turn  implore  in  vain  pity  and  pardon. 
I  was  moved  with  compassion  for  this 
unhappy  mother,  as  were  all  who  wit- 
nessed this  scene,  and  I  uttered  the  in- 
ward wish  to  see  the  proud  beauty 
humiliated  as  she  deserved.  That  young 
lady  was  the  wife  of  the  jeweller,  Anto- 
nio Toldo. 

"  A  few  days  afterwards,  Titian  being 
absent,  Lucrezia  Toldo  came  to  visit  his 
atelier,  and  I  explained  to  her  the  sub- 
jects of  different  paintings  of  which  she 
waa  ignorant  Whilst  showing  her  a 
Magdalen,  I  told  Lucrezia  that  the  work  of 
Titian  would  have  been  perfect  if  she*  had 
sat  as  a  model :  unless,  indeed,  some  hid- 
den defect  of  structure  were  concealed  by 
her  dress.  Lucrezia  replied  that  her  dress 
concealed  no  defects,  and.  that  Antonio 
Toldo  had  told  her  that  the  structure 
of  her  form  was  perfect ;  to  which  I  re- 
plied that  Toldo  was  not  a  competent 
judge  of  the  beauty  of  form,  and  that  the 
eye  of  a  painter  was  alone  capable  of  de- 
ciding the  question.  Notwithstanding 
her  sUence  at  this  remark,  I  perceived  by 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  that' 
she  was  desu*ous  to  ascertain  if  an  artist 
would  pronounce  as  favorable  an  opinion 
of  her  figure  as  Messer  Toldo.  The  fol- 
lowing day  I  met  her  at  Santa  Martha, 
and  meeting  her  again  on  the  Riva,  she 
addressed  me  on  the  subject  I  perceived 
that  vanity  would  lead  her  to  anything, 
and  it  was  agreed  between  us  that  on  an 
appointed  day  and  hour  I  was  to  proceed 
to  her  house  at  San  Salvador.  Toldo 
had  gone  to  Udine  on  business,  and  she 
was  to  be  as  Titian's  model  for  his  Mag- 
dalen. I  gave  a  promise  to  keep  at  a 
respectful  distance.  This  was  the  only 
condition  imposed  upon  me.  On  the  day 
appointed,  Lucrezia  Toldo  was  ready  to 
receive  me ;  but  I  did  not  keep  the  ap- 
pointment. A  liaison,  however,  com- 
menced between  me  and  the  wife  of 


Antonio  Toldo.  Lucrezia  gave  me  a 
key  to  the  back  door  of  the  house,  which 
lea  to  the  Tedeschi  Foundry,  and  I  could 
enter  and  leave  by  this  secret  door  with- 
out being  observed  by  any  one ;  so  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  any  of  the  ser- 
vants to  be  intrusted  with  the  secret 
Not  to  neglect  the  occasion  of  studying 
such  a  model,  I  made  two  or  three  care- 
ful drawings  of  the  lady,  with  a  view  to 
composition  of  nymphs,  naiads,  and  such 
like  conceptions. 

**The  natural  levity  of  my  age,  and 
the  desh'e  of  entering  the  University  of 
Padua,  put  a  stop  to  this  intercourse.  I 
left  Venice  and  the  lessons  of  Titian. 
Either  because  she  still  loved  me,  or  be- 
cause she  was  piqued  at  my  neglect,  the 
fair  Lucrezia  lost  sight  of  her  usual  pru- 
dence. She  sent  messengers  to  me  at 
Padua,  requesting  me  to  return,  and 
offering  to  procure  me  interviews  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband.  She  wrote 
me  two  or  three  violent  letters,  upbraid- 
ing me  for  my  neglect.  One  day  I  re- 
turned to  Venice,  and  paid  her  a  visit  I 
was  in  her  chamber  when  a  waiting-nuud 
came  in  and  informed  us  that  Messer 
Antonio  Toldo,  whom  we  thought  at 
Friouli,  had  suddenly  returned.  I  slipped 
away  by  a  secret  gallery ;  but  at  the  end 
of  the  gallery  I  was  met  by  Lucrezia's 
little  boy,  a  child  of  four  years  of  agQ, 
who  did  not  know  me,  and  who,  on  see- 
ing a  stranger,  screamed  with  fright. 
To  make  matters  worse,  I  met  him  again 
at  the  house  door,  and  stumbling  over 
him  in  my  hurry,  tumbled  him  down. 
Toldo  hastened  to  the  spot  on  hearing 
his  son's  cries,  and  learnt  from  him  that 
a  man  had  been  in  his  wife's  apartment. 

"A  few  days  after  this  incident,  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  go  to  Venice  with 
some  fellow-students,  and  at  the  gate  of 
St  Mark  whom  should  I  meet  but  Messer 
Antonio  and  his  son.  The  child,  on 
seeing  me,  drew  back  with  fear,  and, 
pointing  towards  me,  said  that  I  was  the 
man  who  had  pushed  him  down  in  the 
gallery.  Toldo  cast  a  terrible  glance  at 
me,  which  revealed  to  me  that  he  guessed 
all  that  I  wished  to  conceal  fi-om  him. 
The  infidelity  of  his  wife  was  also  re- 
vealed to  him  by  another  circumstance. 
Some  indiscreet  personage  opened  the 
portfolio  which  centred  my  drawinfirs, 
and  ill-naturedly  showed  them  to  Toldo, 
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who,  from  tliat  moment,  swore  to  ruin 
me  by  every  means  in  his  power.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Jew,  Mao- 
chabsBus,  laid  the  snare  for  me,  which 
came  to  light  on  Uie  trial.  I  was  thrown 
into  the  dungeons  of  the  office  of  the 
Cinque  for  the  pitiful  debt  of  fifty  small 
livres ;  and  as  the  death  of  a  prisoner  is 
never  inquired  into,  I  should  have  been 
assassinated  had  it  not  been  for  the  un- 
foreseen interference  of  the  noble  Fran- 
cesco Contarini,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  my  life.  On  regaining  my  liberty,  I 
was  aware  of  the  dangers  I  had  incurred 
fiom  the  hatred  of  Toldo.  Notwith- 
standing my  poor  condition  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  my  family,  I  could  not  forget 
that  the  blood  of  the  Gambara  flowed  in 
my  veins,  and  my  heart  sickened  at  the 
thought  of  dying  ignobly  in  the  dress  of 
a  student,  assassinated  at  some  street 
corner  by  a  vender  of  precious  stones. 
I  resolved  to  get  rid  of  my  importunate 
enemy  by  mine  own  hand.  I  had  in  my 
possession  an  old  arqnebuse,  which  I  had 
always  kept  concealed,  owing  to  the  let- 
ter G  being  inlaid  in  the  butt,  and  which 
might  have  revealed  my  relationship  to 
the  Gambaras.  The  Thursday  of  the 
Carnival  seemed  to  me  a  fit  day  for  car- 
rying my  plan  into  execution.  I  wrote 
to  the  jeweller  the  letter  found  in  his 
pocket,  and  I  made  use  of  the  Brescian 
dialect,  which  I  had  always  avoided 
speaking  at  the  university  for  fear  I 
should  be  thought  a  Brescian. 

"I  knew  that  Toldo  eagerly  desired 
the  destniction  of  the  sketches  1  had 
made  of  his  wife,  and  I  made  use  of  the 
circumstance  to  ensnare  him.  The  bait 
took,  and  I  killed  him  at  the  hour  and 
place  mentioned.  On  selecting  Holy 
Thursday,  I  had  not  calculated  on  the 
confusion  that  might  arise  from  my  false 
name  and  the  last  words  of  Toldo.  The 
confusion  is  entirely  a  freak  of  chance. 

"I  was  aiTested  a  few  days  after  the 
crime  had  been  committed.  The  fear 
of  death  enabled  me  to  baffle  the  judges, 
and  chance  favored  me  a  second  time  by 
the  striking  resemblance  which  existed 
between  the  daughter  of  a  tailor  in  Padua 
and  the  fair  Lucrezia,  I  should  thus 
have  escaped  the  rigor  of  the  laws,  if  it 
were  possible  to  escape  the  penetration 
of  this  enlightened  State.  The  words  of 
my  benefactor,  the  generous-minded  Con- 
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tarini,  dissipated  the  mystery  which  hang 
over  my  crime.  I  did  not  wish  to  die 
without  revealing  to  this  most  high 
council  the  whole  truth — my  name,  my 
birth,  and  the  misfortunes  of  my  fiwiily. 
May  you,  most  noble  sirs,  find  an  excuse 
for  my  errors  in  my  youth,  and  in  the 
strange  circumstances  under  which  I 
have  been  living  for  the  last  ten  years. 
And  may  the  sincerity  of  my  confession 
and  of  my  repentance  touch  the  heart  of 
our  magnanimous  prince  and  of  this 
most  high  tribunal.  I  declare  and  swear, 
by  the  most  holy  Trinity,  that  in  this 
simple  narrative  I  have  stated  the  truth 
without  reserve.** 

We  do  not  find  in  the  criminal  regis- 
ter of  the  Council  of  Ten  any  sentence 
recorded  against  Pascal  Gambara.  £Qs 
crime  was  probably  of  too  flagrant  a  na- 
ture for  the  council  to  dare  to  pronounce 
an  acquittal.  It  must  rather  be  supposed 
that  the  three  inquisitors  of  state  came 
to  the  decision  among  themselves  which 
restored  him  to  his  possessions  and  his 
freedom,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
leave  immediately  for  Milan  and  join 
Duke  Sforza,  to  negotiate,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Marquis  of  Avelos,  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
the  republic  of  Venice.  Young  Grambara 
accomplished  his  mission  with  skill  and 
success.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was 
the  secret  agent  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
in  negotiating  the  famous  league  against 
the  Emperor,  between  the  Pope,  the  Flor- 
entine republic,  the  Duke  ot  Milan,  and 
the  republic  of  Venice ;  history  has  not 
as  yet  informed  us  if  the  Marquis  of 
Avelos  was  gained  over,  or  whether  he 
withstood  the  tempting  offers  of  the 
united  powers. 

The  horrid  abuses  of  the  prisons  of 
Venice,  brought  to  light  by  the  trial  of 
the  student  Pascal,  were  boldly  attacked 
by  the  noble  Contarini,  and  we  find  in 
the  registers  of  the  Council  of  Ten  the 
following  decree,  the  originality  of  which 
is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  abuses  it 
proposes  to  reform : 

*«ThexxiiiMay,  1522. 
«*TnE  Ten  in  Council. 

<<So  many  abuses  and  conniptions 
(which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper 
places  in  this  decree)  have  been  intro- 
duced inta  our  office  of  prisonSy.that  it 
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can  no  longer  be  called  an  office,  but 
rather  the  origin  and  bed  of  misdeeds, 
homicides,  and  unpunished  enormities 
from  the  perverseness  of  oar  ministers, 
as  was  seen  within  these  last  few  months, 
to  the  great  offence  against  divine  maj- 
esty, justice,  and  the  honor  of  our  State, 
which  abuses  must  be  remedied ;  and  to 
which  end, 

^'  It  be  ordained  that,  notwithstanding 
the  abuses  which  have  hitherto  prevailed 
respecting  the  prisoners  in  the  office  of 
the  Cinque  (which  prisoners,  for  the 
small  debt  of  fifty  livres,  might  be  im- 
prisoned and  assassinated),  in  future  no 
prisoner  is  liable  to  be  killed  or  otherwise 
ill-treated,  nor  his  name  inserted  on  the 
list  of  the  office  of  the  Cinque  (as  well  as 
regards  persons  actually  in  prison  as  fu- 
ture prisoners),  as  long  as  their  debts  do 
nof  exceed  fifty  livres  inclusively;  but 
that  justice  shall  have  its  coui*se  against 
any  person  or  persons  who  may  have 
killed  a  prisoner,  just  as  if  he  had  been 
a  free  man. 

''As  regards  prisoners  whose  debts 
exceed  fifty  livres,  the  old  law  is  to  re- 
main unchanged,  that  they  be  liable  to 
death  or  ill-treatment,  as  a  ten*or  to  the 
wicked  and  evil-inclined ;  and  we  further 
decree,  that  in  future  no  prisoner  whose 
name  has  been  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
the  said  office  of  the  Cinque  shall  be  lib- 
crated  until  he  has  paid  the  last  farthing, 
and,  once  seized,  his  release  cannot  be 
granted  unless  by  order  of  two  magis- 
trates, and  by  the  vote  of  four  fifths  of 
the  Council  of  Ten  (legal  majority)." 

This  decree  was  unanimously  carried 
by  sixteen  votes,  namely,  the  votes  of 
the  Council  of  Ten,  to  which  were  added 
those  of  the  Seignori. 
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A  MEMORY  OF  JAMES  AND  HORACE 

SMITH. 
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There  is  no  memoir  of  Horace  Smith, 
but  he  wrote  a  biography  of  his  brother 
James,  to  pre&ce  an  edition  of  his  col- 
lected writings ;  and  although  singular- 
ly, and  perhaps  blamably,  abnegating 
himself,  we  thence  gather  a  few  facts  and 
dates  that  may  aid  us  in  recalling  both 
New  Suns— Vol.  V.,  No.  i. 


to  memory.  The  brothers,  of  whom 
James  was  the  eldest  by  about  four 
years,  were  the  sons  of  Robert  Smith, 
Esq.,  an  eminent  legal  practitioner  of 
London,  who  long  held  the  office  of 
Solicitor  to  the  Ordnance — an  office  in 
which  James  succeeded  him.  He  was 
also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  all 
respects  an  estimable  and  accomplished 
gentleman.  Horace,  having  eschewed 
the  legal  profession,  preferred  that  of  a 
stockbroker — a  business,  however,  hardly 
more  to  his  taste,  and  in  which  he  made 
no  "figure,"  being  from  his  youth  up- 
wards better  known  at  Parnassus  than 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exchange.  Both 
wrote  early  in  life,  somewhat  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  father,  who  had  paved  the 
way  to  fortune  through  another  and  very 
opposite  path.*  Notwithstanding,  when 
Horace  produced  historical  novels,  he  not 
only  took  interest  in  his  son's  produc- 
tions, but  gave  him  "  aid  and  sugges- 
tions," which,  by  his  extensive  reading 
and  profound  knowledge  of  English  his- 
toiy,  he  was  well  qualified  to  do. 

James  was  born  on  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1775,  and  Horace  in  1779,  at  the 
house  in  which  their  father  dwelt  in  Bas- 
inghall-street,  London.  There  was  also 
another  son,  Leonard,  and  there  were 
six  daughters. 

The  boys  were  educated  at  Chigwell, 
in  Essex ;  in  after  years,  when  a  "  sexa- 
genarian pilgiim,"  James  frequently  re- 
called to  memory  with  pleasure  and  with 
gratitude  the  years  there  passed ;  and 
on  revisiting  the  place  towards  the  close 
of  life,  he  thus  murmured  his  latest 
thoughts : 

"Life's  cup  is  nectar  at  the  brink, 
Midway  a  palatable  drink, 
And  wormwood  at  the  bottom,*' 

James  was  articled  to  his  father  in 
1792,  became  ultimately  his  partner,  and 
in  1832  succeeded  him.  He  had  tried 
his  "'prentice  han'"  in  vadous  short- 
lived periodicals,  especially  the  Monthly/ 

*  The  earliest  anecdote  recorded  oC  Horace  is 
this:  In  a  letter  to  Mathews,  he  relates  that 
when  at  school,  being  asked  the  Latin  for  the- 
word  cowardice,  and  having  forgotten  it,  he  re-^ 
plied  that  the  Romans  had  none;  which  being 
fortonatelj  deemed  a  bon  mot,  he  got  praise  and  a 
laugh  for  not  knowing  his  lesson. 
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Mirror,  edited  by  Tom  Hill.*  At  the 
dose  of  1812  the  brothers  ''woke  and 
found  themselves  famous."  "One  of 
the  luckiest  hits  in  literature"  (thus  Hor- 
ace modestly  speaks  of  the  work)  ap- 
peared on  the  reopening  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  October  of  that  year.  The 
idea  was  suggested  just  six  weeks  before 
that  event,  and  the  Rejected  Addresses 
occupied  the  writers  no  longer  time. 
The  copyright  was  offered  to,  and  de- 
clined by,  Mr.  Murray,  for  the  modest 
sum  of  £20.  He  reluctantly  undertook 
to  publish  it,  and  share  the  profits — if 
any  /  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
the  worthy  publisher  did  actually  pur- 
chase the  book,  in  1819,  after  it  had  gone 
through  fifteen  editions,  for  the  sum  of 
£131-  May  such  results  often  follow 
transactions  between  publishers  and  au- 
thors! 

James  wrote  the  imitations  of  Words- 
worth, Southey,  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  and 
Cobbett ;  Horace  those  of  Byron,  Scott, 
Moore,  Monk  Lewis,  and  Fitzgerald. 
The  sarcasms  were  so  genuine,  the  humor 
so  ample,  and  the  imitations  so  true,  that 
no  one  of  the  poets  took  offence ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  all  gratified.  It  has 
been  rightly  said  by  Mr.  Hayward,  "  that 
the  only  discontented  persons  were  those 
who  were  left  out" 

The  brothers  became  "  lions  "  at  once ; 
but  they  had  no  notion  of  revelling  in 
notoriety ;  of  literary  vanity  they  had 
none,  and  they  shrank  from,  rather  than 
courted,  the  stare  of"  admirers,"  to  whom 
any  celebrity  of  the  hour  was — and  is — 
a  thing  coveted  and  desired. 

This  story  has  been  often  told :  When 
the  venerable  has  bleu,  Lady  Cork,  invit- 
ed them  to  her  soiree,  James  Smith  wrote 
his  regret  that' they  could  not  possibly 
accept  the  invitation,  for  that  his  brother 
Horace  was  engaged  to  grin  through  a 
horse-collar  at  a  country  fair,  and  he  him- 
self had  to  dance  a  hornpipe  at  Sadler's 
Wells  upon  that  very  night.f 


•  Southey  writes  in  one  of  his  letters  in  1818 : 
^^  Horace  in  London  was  printed  some  years  ago 
in  the  Monthly  J^Iirror.  X  remarked  it  at  the 
time,  and  wondered  that  it  did  not  attract  more 
notice."  James  wrote  the  first  of  the  At 
Homes  (in  1808)  for  Mathews;  it  was  entitled 
Mail  Coiach  Adventures, 

t  Horace  says  that  though  snch  a  letter  may 
have  been  written,  it  was  never  sent. 


James  reposed  on  his  laurels;  as  his 
broUier  says,  <<  he  was  fond  of  his  ease," 
and  unsolicitous  of  further  celebrity,  nev- 
er again  wooing  a  proverbially  capridous 
public,  contenting  himself  with  flinging 
scraps  of  humor  here  and  there,  heedless 
of  then*  value  or  their  fate ;  while  Hor- 
ace became  a  laborious  man  of  letters. 
Of  James,  Mathews  used  to  say,  "  He  is 
the  only  man  who  can  write  dever  non- 
sense." He  lived  among  wits — dramatic 
wits  more  especially — and  from  him  some 
of  them  derived  much  that  constituted 
their  stock  in  trade.  His  motto  was 
"  Vive  la  Bagatelle  /"  his  maxim,  "  Be- 
gone, dull  care !"  His  sparkle  was  that 
of  champagne.  But,  as  one  of  his  friends 
wrote,  *'  he  ever  preserved  the  dignity  of 
the  English  gentleman  from  merging  in 
the  professional  gayety  of  the  jester;" 
Uiere  was  never  aught  of  sneering  or 
sarcasm  in  his  humor — his  wit  was  never 
a  stab.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  buoy- 
ant and  genial,  even  when  enduring  much 
bodily  suffering ;  and  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  fact  that  he  loved  to  give 
pleasure  rather  than  pain. 

Horace,  on  the  other  hand,  became  a 
worker ;  he  took  the  pen  seriously  and 
resolutely  in  hand,  and,  although  not  at 
any  time  dependent  on  Uterature,  became 
an  author  by  profession,  joining  the  im- 
mortal band  who 

**  live  for  aye 
In  Fame*s  eternal  volume." 

James  died  on  the  24th  of  Deoember, 
1839,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  under  t^e  vaults  of  St. 
Martin's  Church.  Horace  died  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1849,  aged  sixty-nine,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Trinity 
Church,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

James  ^^  seldom  wrote,  except  as  an 
amusement  and  relief  from  graver  occu- 
pation. Though  he  may  be  described  as 
a  wit  by  profession,  his  nature  was  kind- 
ly, genial,  and  generous."  One  who 
knew  him  intimately,  avers  that  it  was 
'^  difficult  to  pass  an  evening  in  his  com- 
pany without  feeling  in  better  humor 
with  the  world ;"  and  many  of  his  friends 
have  testified  to  his  inexhaustible  fund 
of  amusement  and  information,  and  his 
^*  lightness,  liveliness,  and  good  sense." 

Of  James,  his  brother  writes:  ^^Hia 
was  not  the  sly,  sneering  sarcasm  that 
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finds  most  pleasure  in  the  bon  mot  that 
gives  pain,  nor  was  it  of  that  dry,  quiet 
character  which  gives  zest  to  a  joke  by  the 
apparent  unconsciousness  of  its  author. 
His  good  sayings  were  heightened  by 
his  cordial  good  nature,  by  the  beaming 
smile,  the  twinkling  eye,  and  the  frank, 
hearty  cacchination  that  showed  his  own 
enjoyment"  He  had  a  remarkably  tena- 
cious memory,  and  was  ever  ready  with 
an  apt  quotation  &om  the  old  poets ;  and 
he  pleasantly  sang  some  of  his  own  songs. 
I  recall  to  memory  one  of  his  jeiix 
d* esprit/  I  am  not  sure  if  it  be  pub- 
lished: 

**  Cffilia  publishes  with  Murray, 
Cupid's  ministry  is  o'er; 
Lovei's  vanish  in  a  hurry, 
She  writes — she  writes,  boys, 
Ward  off  shore  !'* 

And  I  have  another  in  ms.,  **  the  al- 
phabet to  Madame  Vestris :" 

"  Though  not  with  lace  bedizened  o'er, 

From  James's  and  from  Hovrell's, 
Oh  don't  despise  us  twenty-four 

Poor  consonaDts  and  vowels. 
Though  critics  may  your  powers  discuss, 

Your  charms,  admiring,  men  see. 
Remember  you  from  four  of  us 

Derive  your  X  L  N  O." 

Although  I  more  than  once  visited 
James  Smith  at  his  house  in  Craven- 
street,  I  saw  most  of  him — and  it  was 
the  best  of  him — at  the  "  evenings  "  of 
Lady  Blessington  in  Seamore  Place.  He 
was  not  far  off  from  his  grave,  and  was 
usually  full  of  pain :  it  was  often  shown 
by  that  expression  of  countenance  which 
accompanies  physical  suffering,  and  his 
round,  good-humored  face,  although  it 
was  seldom  without  a  smile,  was  gener- 
ally contracted,  and  at  times  convulsed 
from  internal  agony. 

Leigh  Hunt  described  him  as  ''  a  fair, 
stout,  fresh-colored  man,  with  round  fea- 
tures ;"  and  N.  P.  Willis  as  a  man  "  with 
•  white  hair,  and  a  very  nobly-formed  head 
and  physiognomy  ;  his  eye  alone,  small, 
and  with  lids  contracted  into  an  habitual 
look  of  drollery,  betrayed  the  bent  of  his 
genius." 

He  wheeled  himself  about  the  room  in 
a  sort  of  invalid  chair,  and  had  generally 
something  pleasant,  and  often  something 
witty,  to  say  to  each  of  the  guests,  his 
beautiful  and  accomplished  hostess  com- 


ing, naturally,  in  for  the  largest  share  of 
both.  He  was  tall  and  stout,  and  the 
merry  twinkle  of  his  eye  gave  evidence 
that  his  thoughts  ^ere  redolent  of  humor, 
even  when  he  did  not  speak. 

Horace  Smith  was  of  another,  and  cer- 
tainly a  higher,  nature.  Leigh  Hunt  de- 
poses to  "  the  fine  nature  of  the  man" 
(and  well  he  might  do  so,  having  had  ex- 

Eerience  of  his  liberality),  and  pictures 
im  as  '^  of  a. good  and  manly  figure,  in- 
clining to  the  robust;  his  countenance 
extremely  frank  and  cordial,  sweetness 
without  weakness."  And  Shelley,  writ- 
ing of  him,  exclaims :  ''  It  is  odd  that 
the  only  truly-generous  person  I  ever 
knew  who  had  money  to  be  generous 
with,  should  be  a  stockbroker."*  "  Gay, 
tender,  hospitable,  and  intellectual,"  that 
is  Lady  Morgan's  character  of  Horace 
Smith ;  and  this  is  Southey's  testimony 
to  the  credit  of  the  brothers  both: 
"  They  are  clever  fellows,  with  wit  and 
humor  as  fluent  as  their  ink,  and,  to  their 
praise  be  it  spoken,  with  no  gall  in  it." 

Yes,  certainly,  Horace  was  of  a  far 
higher  nature  than  James ;  perhaps  it 
was  fairly  said  of  them,  ^^  One  was  a 
good  man,  the  other  a  good  fellow." 
But  Horace  was  happily  married,  and 
had  loving  children,  enjoyed  a  healthy 
constitution,  and  lived  in  comparative 
retirement,  away  from  the  bustle  of  soci- 
ety, in  a  tranquU  home  ;  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Biighton 
— it  was  not  then  as  it  is  now,  London- 
at-sea,  where  everybody  meets  every- 
body, and  nods  of  recognition  are  about 
as  many  as  the  steps  one  takes  when 
promenading  the  Parade. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  left  a  daugh- 
ter by  each  of  his  wives ;  his  second 
wife  was  the  maternal  aunt  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Ward,  R. A.,  the  artist  Mr.  Ward  re- 
tains affectionate  remembrances  of  Hor- 


*  That,  however,  was  not  an  *'  odd  thing."  It 
is  known  that  on  *'  the  Stock  Exchange  "  origi- 
nate very  many  charities ;  that,  indeed,  scarcely 
a  day  passes  there  without  some  subscription  list 
being  handed  about  to  relieve  want  or  suffering, 
public  and  private.  Many  thousand  pounds  are 
there  collected  of  whfth  the  world  hears  and 
knows  nothing,  and  the  number  of  persons  thus 
assisted  amounts  to  several  hundreds  annually. 
Some  of  the  best  **  charities  **  of  England  hjid 
their  birth  at  this  place  of  busy  traffic,  when% 
apparently  and  outwardly,  the  mind  and  soul  are 
exclusively  occupied  in  money-gett|ng. 
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ace  Smith,  of  his  love  for  children,  and 
the  delight  that  was  caused  in  his  father's 
house  whenever  "  Uncle  Horace "  was 
expected  ;  his  arrival  was  ever  the  signal 
of  a  merry-making.  He  usually  placed 
the  children  on  bis  knees,  and  regaled 
them  with  fairy  tales  told  in  extempore 
verse. 

It  was  at  Brighton  I  knew  Horace 
Smith,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1835.  My 
knowledge  of  him,  though  limited,  ena- 
bles me  to  indorse  the  opinions  I  have 
quoted  from  better  authorities.  He  was 
tall,  handsome,  with  expressive  yet  quiet 
features;  they  were  frequently  moved, 
however,  when  he  either  heard  or  said  a 
good  thing,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
the  latent  humor  that  did  not  come  to 
the  surface  as  often  as  it  might  have 
done.  It  is  saying  little  if  I  say  I  never 
heard  him  utter  an  injurious  word  of  any 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  although  our 
usual  talk  concerned  them ;  for  I  was  at 
that  time  editor  of  the  Neio  Monthly^  to 
which  he  was  a  frequent  contributor,  and 
he  liked  to  know  something  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  letters — the  greater  number  of 
whom,  I  believe,  he  had  never  seen.  He 
knew  their  writings,  however,  and  was 
certainly  an  extensive  reader  as  well  as  a 
sound  thinker,  and  always  a  generous 
and  sympathizing  critic.  I  copy  one  of 
his  letters ;  it  is  evidence  of  that  which 
was  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  mind 
— ^a  total  abnegation  of  self: 

"  Vlih  October,  1831. 

"10,  Hanover  Crescent, 
"  I  am  sorry  you  should  deem  the  smallest 
apology  necessary  for  returning   my  ms.,  a 
duty  which  every  editor  must  occasionally 
exercise  towards  all  his  contributors.     From 
my  domestic  habits  and  love  of  occupation  I 
am  always  scribbling,  often  without  due  con- 
sideration of  what  I  am  writing,  and  I  only 
wonder  that  so  many  of  my  frivolities  have 
found  their  way  into  print.    With  this  feeling, 
I  am  always  grateful  towards  those  wlio  save 
me  from  committing  myself,  and  acquiesce  very 
willingly  in  their  decisions.     In  proof  of  this, 
I  will  mention  a  fact  of  which  I  am  rather 
proud.    Mr.  Colbum  had  agreed  to  give  me 
£500  for  the  first  novel  I  wrote  and  had  an- 
nounced its  appearance,  when  a  mutual  friend, 
who  looked  over  the  ms.,  having  expressed 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  it,  /  threw  it  in  the 
fire,  and  wrote  Brambletye  House  instead. 
Let  me  not  omit  to  mention,  to  the  credit  of 
!Mr.  C,  that,  upon  the  unexpected  success  of 


that  work,  he  subsequently  presented  me  with 
an  additional  £100. 

"  Begging  your  excuse  for  the  gossip,  I  am, 
with  renewed  thanks,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 
"HoBATio  Smith." 

His  novels  are  still  "  asked  for  *'  at  the 
circulating  libraries,  and  perhaps  as  his- 
torical romances  they  even  now  hold 
their  place  next  to  those  of  Scq^t,  while 
among  his  collected  poems  are  many  of 
great  beauty  and  of  much  strength.  I 
believe,  however,  that  after  the  publica- 
tion of  JRejected  Addresses  he  prefer- 
red to  consider  the  comic  vein  exhaust- 
ed ;  certainly,  he  never  wrote  in  that 
style  for  the  New  Monthly,  If  he  does 
not  hold  the  highest  rank  m  the  "  repub- 
lic of  letters,"  he  has  a  high  place  among 
the  many  who  gave  renown  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  They  have  had  imi- 
tators and  followers,  but  the  wits  of  the 
present  day  are  to  those  of  the  past  but 
as  tinsel  compared  with  pure  gold  Yes, 
not  only  in  the  loftiest  walks  of  litera- 
ture, but  in  those  that  are  by  compari- 
son lowly,  we  miss  the  giants  who  in 
our  younger  days  were  on  earth.  We 
trust  we  are  not  "  bigots  of  the  past " 
when  we  gi-ieve  over  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  wits  of  to-day  and  the  wits  of 
yesterday. 

Horace  was  not  rich;  indeed,  neither 
of  thC'  brothers  were  so — James,  never 
could  have  amassed  money,  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance.    He  invested  his  whole  capital, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  £3000,  in 
the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  and  died 
three  months  after  it  was  bought     Hor- 
ace bequeathed  to  his  widow  and  children 
an  ample  sufficiency,  although  he  was  far 
t«o  generous  to  have  become  wealthy. 
Shelley  did  not  know  that  it  was  out  of 
'Comparatively  limited  means,  and  not  a 
superfluity,  that  he  relieved,  at  Shelley's 
entreaty,  the  pressing  wants  of  Leigh 
Hunt.      Many  other  instances  may  be 
recorded  of  his  generosity  in  giving — or 
of  lending,  which  means  the  same  thing 
— to  less  prosperous  brothers  of  the  pen. 
He  was,  indeed,  emphatically  a  good 
man;    of  large  sympathy  and  charity, 
generous  in  giving,   even   beyond   his 
means ;  eminent  for  rectitude  in  all  the 
affau-s  and  relations  of  life,  and  ^'  richljr 
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meriting  "  the  praises  that  are  inscribed 
on  his  tomb  in  the  graveyard  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells : 

Sacred  tc  the  memory  of 

HOIUJfCE    SMITH,    ESQ., 

Of  Brighton,  Sussex, 

Who  departed  this  life  July  12,  1849, 

Aged  69. 

Gifted  with  the  highest  qualities  of  head  and  hearty 

His  private  virtues 

Outshone  even  his  public  fame. 

Ever  resigning  himself  with  heartfelt  gratitude 

And  reverent  humility 

To  the  will  of  the  Almighty ; 

Ever  overflowing  with  charity  towards  all  men ; 

He  died  as  he  lived, 

Loving  and  beloved, 

Full  of  trust,  joy,  and  hope. 

**  Glory,  and  Honour,  and  Peace,  to  every  man 
that  worketh  good. " — Robians  ii.  10. 


THE    TRAGEDY   OF    MARIE    JOYSEL.* 


I. — ^TILE   confessor's   SECRET. 

In  1683,  upon  the  Quai  des  ToumeHes, 
the  old  Abbe  Le  Blanc,  a  holy  man,  in 
friendship  with  M.  de  Loavois  and  other 
influential  persons,  was  living  in  peace 
with  mankind,  his  hopes  resting  on  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  He  was  well  be- 
loved in  his  chapter  and  church  as  a 
simple-hearted  man,  who  seldom  preach- 
ed, but  practiced  righteousness.  His 
fortune  was  humble.  What  he  had  was 
everybody's — shai'ed  among  his  family, 
the  poor,  his  housekeeper.  His  friends 
considered  him  a  wee  bit  lunatic,  for  he 
was  lively  or  sad  with  the  changes  of  the 
wind  and  weather.  His  melancholy  days 
were  passed  at  the  comer  of  his  hearth 
in  poking  the  fire,  lost,  as  he  used  to  say, 
in  his  purgatory.  For  a  week  together 
he  might  thus  remain  in  sullen  8ilence| 
answering  only  a  word  at  a  time ;  then 
one  morning  you  were  quite  surprised  to 
find  him  in  good  humor  again,  opening 
his  window  and  his  soul  to  the  first  ray 
of  sunshine. 

*  The  materials  of  this  deeply  -  interesting, 
though  tragic  story,  were  gathered  chiefly  from 
legal  documents  l)clonging  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  historical,  there- 
fore, at  least  in  its  leading  features.  While  a 
story  of  singular  crime  and  punishment,  mingled 
with  penitence  and  confession,  it  is  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  social  and  religiuus  life  of  France  at 
the  period  referred  to.  It  is  translated  from  the 
French  for  The  £ci«ectic. — ^Editor. 


His  family  were  working  men  of  Ly- 
ons. One  of  his  sisters  had  married  a 
physician  of  Uiat  city,  named  Thom^  a 
fine  fellow,  but  who  put  by  no  money^ 
and  who,  shortly  before  his  death,  de- 
cided, at  his  wife*8  entreaties,  to  recom- 
mend his  second  son,  Henri,  to  the 
Abbe's  good  graces. 

Henri  took  the  coach  for  Paris,  with 
a  dozen  crown  pieces  and  the  blessings 
of  his  family.  He  was  tsM  and  well 
formed,  and  a  pair  of  magnificent  blue 
eyes  lit  up  his  countenance.  On  a  De- 
cember evening  Henri  entered  his  uncle's 
housa  The  Abb^,  seeing  a  strong  like- 
ness to  his  sister,  welcomed  the  young 
doctor  tenderly,  and  yet  with  some  re- 
straint, for  fear  of  displeasing  his  house- 
keeper. Angelica  welcomed  her  guest 
with  grimaces,  muttering  some  economic 
litany ;  but  as  she  served  them  a  mean 
supper  that  evening,  she  softened  at  last, 
and  deigned  to  listen  to  Henri,  who 
talked  to  please  his  uncle,  and  even  cai^ 
ried  her  amiability  so  far  as  to  wish  him 
a  good  night  as  she  showed  him  to  a  little 
chamber,  which  was  also  the  Abbe's  li- 
brary and  sitting-room. 

In  a  week's  time  she  was  on  the  best 
terms  with  Henri.  She  told  him  her 
history ;  that  of  her  family ;  all  the 
matches  she  had  refused  on  the  Abb^  Le 
Blanc's  account,  and  all  the  nights  she 
had  passed  in  embroidering  his  stoles; 
in  short,  she  opened  her  heart  to  him  as 
to  a  fi'iend. 

Among  these  open  secrets  it  appeared 
Uiat  for  some  years  the  Abbe  had  had 
his  white  moons,  his  red  moons,  and  his 
black  moons.  According  to  this  ancient 
spinster,  you  must  be  careful  how  you 
spoke  to  him  in  his  lunatic  hours ;  but 
Henri,  worried  to  see  his  uncle  sit  brood- 
ing and  absent-minded,  would  have  more 
light  upon  the  subject.  So  one  evening, 
as  the  Abb^  seated  before  a  window, 
seemed  to  be  going  to  sleep  with  the 
day,  Henri  came  to  talk  with  him  about 
the  weather. 

"  I  wonder  whether  you  are  like  me, 
uncle.  I  am  a  slave  to  the  changes  of 
your  Parisian  climate.  Rain  spoils  every- 
thing for  me,  even  my  favorite  authors; 
the  sun  lightens  my  heart  and  eyes :  with 
the  sunshine,  all  smiles  upon  me-— the 
trees,  the  houses,  and  the  river.  In 
church,  my  heart  is  much  nearer  to  God 
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in  fine  weather  than  in  fog  and  driz- 
zle." 

The  Abb^  answered  not  a  word. 

"  I  believe,  indeed,  my  nncle,  that  all 
men  are  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  even 
}'ou,  who  live  in  the  Lord,  far  from  the 
eares  and  pains  of  this  world  —  you  can 
not  defend  yourself  against  the  spell  of 
bad  weather." 

The  Abb^  still  kept  mute. 

''  I  see  that  I  was  mistaken,"  resumed 
Henri,  turning  away.  "  Pardon  me,  if 
I  have  distm'bed  your  holy  meditations. 
Worldling  as  I  am,  I  understand  these 
e&sions  of  soul  into  the  heart  of  Deity." 

The  young  man  had  stopped,  in  speak- 
ing thus,  beside  the  chimney,  where  some 
embers  were  dying  out.  The  Abbe,  sup- 
posing that  he  had  gone  out,  began  to 
think  aloud,  as  if  to  lighten  his  heart : 

"  My  God !  give  me  strength  to  save 
her.  Ah,  Lord !  thou  hadst  more  mercy 
upon  Magdalen ;  and  Magdalen  was,  per- 
haps, less  afflicted,  less  beautiful." 

Henri  stole  away  sofUy  as  a  shadow ; 
but  he  was  not  at  the  door  before  the 
old  housekeeper  entering,  said:  "  Master, 
shall  we  have  supper  early!  Do  you 
hear  me,  sirt  Are  you  going  to  the 
prison  to-day,  sir  1 " 

"  No,  no  :  I  shall  not  go,"  replied  the 
Abbe,  as  if  speaking  to  himself  "  1 
shall  not  go  again.  I  wish  never  to  re- 
turn there." 

"Here's  an  original  for  you;  he  is 
going  right  straight  there  through  the 
rain.  Was  ever  such  an  abb^  seen  ? 
Now,  why  couldn't  he  wait  until  to- 
morrow*? To  put  himself  out  for  such 
creatures  as  those!  Do  they  need  the 
cross  and  holy  water  to  go  to  hell  f  " 

Henri  lapsed  into  a  reverie,  following 
his  uncle  to  Sainte  Pelagie,  entering  one 
of  the  cells,  and  consoling,  with  Chnstian 
charity,  some  beautiful  penitent  who  had 
only,  like  Magdalen,  her  hair  and  her 
tears. 

"  I  will  go  to  Sainte  Pelagie,"  said  he 
suddenly,  as  though  bewitched  by  a  pre- 
sentiment. 


II. THE  LOVELY  CBDONAL. 

Henri  had  never  loved.  During  his 
studies  at  Montpellier,  true  passion  had 
not  taken  root  in  his  heart  Love  is  at 
first  but  a  phantasy.    At  the  dawn  of 


youth  it  seldom  has  strength  or  religion. 
On  the  Abb^s  return,  Henri  asked  him 
if  he  were  satisfied  with  his  fold — ^if  the 
lost  «heep  had  returned  into  the  right 
path. 

"  The  poor  prisoners,"  said  the  Abbe 
Le  Blanc  with  some  feeling,  *<are  all 
moved  with  the  voice  of  the  Gk)spel; 
they  repent  in  good  faith.  There  is 
one,  however,  more  rebellious— one  who 
speaks  of  salvation  lightly.  Through 
my  eflEbrts,  the  grace  of  God  will  yet  at 
last  descend  into  her  heart"  AHer  a 
pause,  he  continued,  speaking  inwardly : 
"  Ah !  could  I  but  save  this  rebel  angel!  " 

"Uncle,"  resumed  Henri,  not  anite 
self-possessed,  "are  there  none  sicK  at 
Sainte  Pelagie  t " 

"  Always ;  this  prison  b  almost  a 
grave  :  they  learn  to  die  there." 

"  Ah,  well,  uncle,  since  you  are  such 
a  good  doctor  of  souls,  why  should  not  I 
doctor  the  bodies  a  little?  You  are  on 
good  terms  with  M.  de  Lonvois,  with 
the  Archbishop,  and  other  illustrious 
personages.  Do  you  know  that  yon  are 
a  man  of  influence  t  Could  you  not  get 
me  appointed  assistant  physician  of  the 
prison,  with  a  salary  of  some  six  hundred 
a  year  ?  In  awaiting  my  patients  of  the 
fashionable  world,  1  should  find  here  a 
study  and  a  duty.     Think  on  it" 

"  Six  hundred  a  year,"  muttered  the 
Abbe.  "He  is  ridfit;  a  study  and  a 
duty.  It  would  hghten  my  expenses, 
too.  Six  hundred,  in  truth.  I  ^1  con- 
sider it" 

He  soon  relapsed  into  the  sombre 
labyrinth  of  his  reveries. 

Next  morning,  Henri  supposed  his 
overture  forgotten,  when  his  uncle  told 
him  that  he  had  interceded  with  the 
Chancellor,  and  that  (thanks  to  his  high 
and  benevolent  protection)  his  nephew, 
Charles  Henri  Thome,  was  appointed 
assistant  physician  to  the  prison  of 
Sainte  Pelagie. 

Henri,  after  calling  on  the  chief  phy- 
sician and  the  matron  with  his  uncle, 
asked  an  introduction  to  the  sick  pa- 
tients ;  but  he  found  that  day  only  un- 
worthy creatures,  withered  by  crime  and 
evil  passions,  having  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them — neither  beauty  nor  courage. 

"  Doubtiess,"  said  he,  "  my  unde  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  blinded.  I  have 
seen  now  nearly  all  the  prisoners,  lliere 
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is  not  one  who  can  resemble  either  Mag- 
dalen the  sinner  or  Magdalen  the  peni- 
tent" 

But  some  days  afterwards,  as  he  trav- 
ersed a  corridor  with  the  jailer,  a  nun  of 
the  convent,  Sister  Martha,  came  to  ask 
him  to  visit  a  poor  prisoner,  whom  the 
director  had  sentenced  to  hard  labor. 

"If  that  one  ever  works,  may  I  be 
shut  up  myself,"  said  the  jailer.  "In  all 
conscience,  they  ought  to  leave  such 
white  hands  in  peace." 

By  the  jailer's  manner,  it  might  be  sur- 
mised that  those  white  hands  had  touch- 
ed his  own  with  a  few  pieces  of  money. 
Henri  Thome  silently  followed  the  nun. 
She  led  him  to  a  little  cell  at  the  foot  of  a 
stairway,  took  a  key  from  her  girth, 
struck  three  little  taps,  opened,  and  bade 
the  young  doctor  pass  before  her.  After 
casting  a  glance  on  the  prisoner : 

"My  sister,"  said  she,  with  angelic 
sweetness,  "  our  doctor  of  the  prison  is 
often  prevented  by  his  age  and  infirmities 
from  giving  you  medical  attention.  Trust 
without  reserve  in  this  one,  who  is  sent 
to  us  by  his  uncle,  the  venerable  Abb^ 
Le  Blana" 

The  prisoner  gently  bowed  her  head, 
looking  carelessly  at  Henri  Thomd 

"  I  will  return  in  a  few  moments,"  re- 
sumed the  nun,  closing  the  door. 

The  young  doctor  stood  before  the 
prisoner,  who  was  seated  on  the  edge  of 
her  bed. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  "  for  mercy's  sake  reg- 
ister me  on  the  sick  list  Since  you 
are  a  doctor,  that  will  be  no  trouble 
for  you,"  she  resumed,  with  a  smile 
slightly  ironical  And  so  speaking,  she 
raised  upon  him  two  bewildering  eyes. 

"  What  can  I  answer,  Madame,  if  not 
that  I  find  you  as  ill  as  you  choose  to  be  ! 
But  in  conscience  let  me  feel." 

The  prisoner  seeing  him  extend  his 
hand,  gave  him  her  own.  As  she  felt 
that  he  pressed  it  a  little  more  than  a 
physician  ought,  she  said  briskly :  "  Do 
you  find  any  fever,  sir  !  " 

"No,  Madame,"  he  replied,  with  a 
quaver  in  his  voice,  "  but  as  you  desire 
it,  I  will  inscribe  you  among  the  patients 
of  the  house." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  good  will." 
And  thereupon  she  opened  a  prayer-book. 
Henri  Thome  sought  to  renew  the  con- 
versation. 


"You  possess,  Madame,  a  devoted 
fiiend  in  my  uncle  the  Abb^  You  have 
touched  his  heart.  Such  misfortune  no- 
bly borne,  such  beauty  hidden  by  &te  in 
a  prison,  tears  falling  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude, when  so  many  hearts  would  fiun 
catch  them !  " 

The  prisoner  dosed  her  book,  and 
raised  her  head  proudly. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  with  some  slight  bit- 
terness, "I  do  not  give  every  one  the 
right  to  pity  me."  Then,  touched  by  the 
mortification  Henri's  countenance  ex- 
pressed, she  added  with  a  sigh :  "  How- 
ever, the  friendship  we  both  feel  for  the 
good  Abb^  Le  Blanc  may  excuse  you. 
Pity  me,  if  you  please  ;  it  will  not  anger 
me." 

Sister  Martha  now  re5pened  the  door. 
"  To-morrow,  Madame,"  andThom^bow-^ 
ed  in  withdrawing. 

The  prisoner  quietly  returned  the  sa- 
lute with  cold  politeness.  Henri  went 
home  pensive.  It  was  only  in  April. 
The  sun  diffused  his  gentiest  beams. 
Passing  through  the  gloomy  street  De  la 
Clef,  he  seemed  to  be  walking  in  an 
enchanted  country.  He  saw  but  the 
heavens.  If  his  eye  fell  upon  the  black 
walls  of  Ssdnte  Pelagic,  it  was  to  discern 
some  tuft;s  of  wall  flowers  dancing  in  the 
breeze  of  spring.  He  heard  only  the 
beats  of  his  own  heart,  the  anthem  of 
his  soul.  If  his  ear  caught  sound  beyond, 
'twas  the  love  song  of  some  bird  firom  the 
prison's  mossy  roof. 

When  he  met  his  uncle  that  aft^emoon, 
he  could  not  help  saying  that  he  had 
seen  a  prisoner  who  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  women.  "And  yet,"  he  added, 
"  I  have  only  seen  her  eyes  and  hands. 
But  what  imperial  eyes !  What  adorable 
hands ! " 

"  Guilty  eyes  and  guilty  hands ;"  swd  ' 
the  uncle,  with  a  sigh.     "  Let  us  never 
speak  of  this  woman." 

Alone  in  his  chamber,  Henri  re-formed 
in  his  memory  the  picture  of  his  inter- 
view. Gradually  that  face,  on  which  his 
eye  had  not  dared  to  rest,  lived  again  un- 
der his  inward  gaze,  so  pale,  so  pure,  so 
proud  and  so  bewitching.  Coypel  had 
painted  this  prisoner  in  her  ephemeral 
passage  through  the  world  of  youthful 
follies  ;  a  reflection  of  Titian'p  courtesan, 
paled  with  the  fires  of  passion ;  the  same 
voluptuous  ardor  in  the  eyes  and  on  the 
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lips.  No  memories  or  presentiments  of 
heaven — all  of  this  world  ;  made  to  love, 
to  kill  in  her  ardent  caresses.  When 
Henri  Thome  saw  her  in  her  cell,  such 
was  no  longer  her  portrait.  Far  from 
the  sun,  far  from  the  world,  far  from 
love  :  her  cheeks  had  faded  under  tears, 
her  softened  eyes  were  veiled  in  the  twi- 
light of  hope  and  the  inward  contempla- 
tion of  the  life  beyond.  Her  beauty, 
though  less  splendid,  appealed  more  to 
the  heart 

"  To  love  this  woman  is  to  throw  one's 
self  into  the  lion's  den,"  murmured  Hen- 
ri, letting  drop  his  arms.  All  the  rest  of 
that  day  and  night  he  vainly  endeavored 
to  escape  this  fascination.  He  was  under 
the  spell.  Everywhere  appeared  that 
pale  face  on  which  passion  had  written 
Its  eloquent  strophes,  those  fountain  eyes 
of  love  and  tears. 


m. — PSALMS  OP  EEPENTANCE. 

m 

About  noon  the  next  day  Henri  revis- 
ited the  prison.  He  was  paler  and  more 
excited  than  yesterday  when  he  entered 
the  cell  of  the  beautiful  prisoner,  yet  he 
showed  more  self-control.  Desiring  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  this  extreme  mis- 
fortune, his  scrutinizing  eye  enveloped 
everything,  while  he  talked  common- 
places about  the  tedium  of  prison  life, 
when  the  April  sky,  resplendent  with  sun- 
shine, invites  all  human  creatures  to  the 
banquet  of  joy.  The  cell  was  four  or 
five  times  larger  than  a  grave.  On  its 
dank  walls  was  nothing  for  the  eye.  On 
its  stone  floor  nothing  to  protect  delicate 
feet  No  furniture  but  a  hard  and  narrow 
bed,  a  sofa  emptied  of  its  stuflung,  a  little 
black  oak  table,  a  tapestry  frame,  a  pitch- 
er, some  books  of  piety,  some  rags,  a  lit- 
tle broken-edged  china  pot,  in  which  the 
prisoner  cultivated  violets ;  and  to  con- 
sole for  this  misery  and  this  abandonment, 
a  little  mirror  with  a  gothic  frame,  Pelis- 
son's  spider.  To  show  up  all  this  some 
pale  beams  filtered  through  the  bars  of  a 
narrow  skylight 

"You  shall  not  remain  here,"  said 
Henri  Thom^,  indignant  at  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  ;  "  you  cannot  live  a  year 
here." 

"  It  is  eleven  years  that  I  have  been 


here,"  said  she,   with   sad  and  gentle 
resignation. 

" Eleven  years! "  repeated  Henri,  pale 
and  tottering,  as  though  he  had  received 
a  blow  in  his  heart 

"  But  what  matters  it?  "  resumed  the 
prisoner.  "  I  am  condemned  to  die  here. 
Alas !  even  death  refuses  me !  " 

She  sought,  again,  or  seemed  to  seek, 
a  refuge  from  her  grief  in  prayer. 

"  Those  who  have  condemned  you  to 
this  punishment  are  inhuman,  Madame ; 
only  some  hateful  vengeance." 

"In  mercy,  sir,  let  us  not  speak'of  the 
past  I  must  be  to  you  merely  a  sick 
prisoner ;  seek  no  farther." 

"You  were  very  young,  Madame, 
eleven  years  ago." 

"I  was  twenty-two." 

'  <  What !  You  have  passed  the  beauti- 
ful years  of  life  in  this  horrible  solitade  I 
You  have  lived  without  the  J9y8  of 
youth!  No  heart  has  come  to  oonaole 
yours  ?  '* 

The  prisoner  no  longer  listened  to 
Henri ;  at  least,  she  bent  her  mind  upon 
the  penitential  psalms.  Henri  respected 
her  silence  and  withdrew.  As  he  passed 
the  jailer,  he  asked  him  what  they  said  at 
Sainte  Pelagic  about  the  beautifm  prison- 
er. The  jailer  answered  :  "  She  is  only 
known  by  her  baptismal  name,  Marie ; 
she  is  imprisoned  by  order  and  under  the 
control  of  an  old  lawyer,  a  dark  repulsiye 
person.  She  is  very  resigned,  always  in 
tears,  but  never  complfuns." 

Henri  was  turning  away,  when  the 
jailer  added :  "  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
several  gentlemen  come  here  in  coaches, 
and  each  offered  me  more  than  a  hundred 
crown  pieces  to  see  her.  One,  especial- 
ly, was  very  urgent  He  would  have 
made  my  fortune  had  I  consented  to 
give  my  prisoner  the  key  of  the  fields." 

As  soon  as  he  returned  home,  Henri 
sought  the  Abbe,  who  was  reading  his 
breviary  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 

"  Unde,  I  expect  from  your  friendship 
some  light  on  the  history  of  this  prisoner 
named  Marie.  As  I  am  physician  of  the 
body,  I  must  know  what  is  passing  and 
what  has  passed  in  the  soul." 

"  My  child,  I  will  repeat  to  Ck>d  alone 
what  the  confessor  has  heard  here  below. 
Besides,  when  I  absolve  a  sinner,  I  for- 
get his  crimes.    It  belongs  only  to  the 
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Most  High  to  record  them  in  his  great 
Book  of  the  last  judgment." 

"  Ah,  my  uncle,  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten what  Marie  has  confessed  to  you." 

"  Hearken,  my  child :  let  us  never 
speak  of  this  woman  ;  let  us  forget  her 
crimes,  now  that  she  has  shed  the  tears 
of  repentance."  As  the  Abbe,  speaking 
thus,  looked  at  his  nephew,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  his  pallor,  his  anxiety,  and  the 
strange  fire  of  his  eye. 

**  What  have  I  done?  imprudent  that 
I  am,"  thought  .Abbe  Le  Blanc,  musing 
upon  the  prisoner's  fatal  beauty ;  "  if  my 
poor  boy  should  thus  be  taken  captive, 
like  all  who  have  known  this  woman  1 " 

"My  friend,"  he  resumed  aloud,  "this 
woman  is  a  deep  and  dark  abyss,  that  I 
have  never  looked  into  without  terror. 
We  must  pity  her,  in  passing,  but  fear 
the  vertigo.  Crime  has  bewildered  more 
than  one  young'  head.  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  we  have  there  a  precious  letter 
for  you." 

"A  letter  from  my  mother!"  said 
Henri,  breaking  the  seal. 

He  read  wi3i  filial  ardor,  but,  how- 
ever, with  a  heart  distraught  This  let- 
ter exhaled  maternal  tenderness  so  touch- 
ing, a  family  perfume  so  pure,  that  for  a 
few  minutes  he  blushed  at  his  mad  pas- 
sion for  a  criminal.  Marie  appeared  to 
him  with  features  less  winning,  in  face  of 
his  mother,  who  was  a  model  of  Chris- 
tian virtue ;  but,  little  by  little,  the  de- 
mon Love  resumed  his  empire. 

That  evening,  when  he  was  alone,  it 
seemed  to  him  an  age  since  he  had  seen 
the  fair  prisoner.  He  was  almost  fright- 
ened .  at  this  growing  passion  that  had 
already  taken  such  possession  of  him. 
He  fell  upon  his  knees,  although  he  had 
lost  the  habit  of  praying ;  he  sought  to 
recall  the  image  of  his  mother. 

"Oh,  my  God!  Oh,  my  mother! 
Deliver  me  from  this  woman ! "  but  at 
the  same  moment :  "Oh,  my  God,"  he 
resumed,  with  tears,  "deliver  the  poor 
prisoner." 

Struggling  no  longer,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  this  funereal  love,  whose  horizon 
was  the  wall  of  a  cell,  peopled  with  the 
phantoms  of  crime.  But  Love  puts  his 
hands  for  a  bandage  over  your  eyes  to 
hide  from  them  everything  evil  or  mean. 
In  Lovers  kaleidoscope,  Henri  saw  only 
a  beautiful  woman  of  high  birth  and  lofV 


ier  spirits,  while -the  tears  of  her  misfor- 
tune rose  sublimed,  to  invest  with  rain- 
bow  aureole  that  Parian  brow. 

If  Henri  thought  of  Marie's  ci'imes, 
far  from  indignation  against  himself  or 
her,  he  grew  still  tenderer,  he  descended 
lower  into  the  abyss.  Is  not  love  a  fire, 
to  which  even  the  storm  ministers! 


rv. — JOYS   AND   PAINS   OP   HEART. 

In  less  than  a  week,  Henri  Thomas 
gentle  nature  resembled  the  vineyards  of 
Naples  crowned  with  their  flaming  Vesu- 
vius. He  had  hardly  extracted  a  few 
vague  words  from  the  prisoner,  doubt- 
less preoccupied.  But  one  morning, 
when  he  surprised  her  overwhelmed  in 
grief,  her  hair  fallen  around  her,  with 
clenched  hands,  uplifled,  she  spoke  to 
him  as  to  a  friend.  The  nun  did  not, 
that  day,  enter  the  cell  as  she  opened  the 
door  to  the  young  doctor.  Alone,  before 
the  afflicted  woman  he  loved  to  delirium, 
he  fell  upon  his  knees,  took  her  hands 
and  said : 

"Ah,  Madame,  if  you  but  knew  how 
I  love  you !  "  At  another  moment  she 
would  have  repelled  him,  perhaps  with 
disdain  ;  but  then  her  heart  was  opened 
by>a  crisis  of  grief  and  despair.  She 
was  touched  by  this  passionate  avowal ; 
she  looked  at  Henri  without  withdraw- 
ing her  hands,  and  said  in  soflened 
tones : 

"  You  love  me !  But  you  do  not  know 
whom  you  love !  You  are  touched  by 
my  woe ;  it  is  pity,  it  is  not  true  love, 
God  be  praised  I  You  pity,  but  you  do 
not  love  me." 

"  I  do  not  love  you ! "  exclaimed  Henri 
sobbing;  "look  if  I  do  not  love  you!" 

The  prisoner  felt  burning  tears  upon 
her  hands.  ' 

"Poor  child !  "  murmured  she,  weep- 
ing herself.  "Who  are  you,  then? 
Whence  come  you  t  You  have  not  then 
met  in  the  world  where  you  live  a 
younger  woman,  and  worthier  your  heart! 
Have  you  no  sister  to  defend  you,  by 
her  purity,  from  such  a  passion  t " 

"  I  have  a  sister,  a  sister  who  loves 
me,"  replied  Henri.  "  If  she  saw  you 
so  unhappy  and  so  beautiful,  far  firom 
condemning  my  heart,  she  would  bid 
me  love  you." 

Marie    had   become    pensive.      She 
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reached  to  the  Christ  of  her  bed, 
grasped  a  rusty  key  and  a  little  blood- 
stained dagger,  bat  saddenly  pushing 
them  away :    . 

"  No,'*  said  she,  "  never  I " 

"  What  is  it,  Madame  !  Trust  in  me, 
I  pray  you." 

"  Since  you  love  me,  will  you  help  me 
to  accomplish  a  great  work  ?  " 

"I  am  ready  for  anything,"  said  the 
young  man,  raising  his  head  with  energy. 
"  Command,  my  arm  is  yours." 

"Take  care!  This  is  serious,  and 
may  ruin  you." 

"  To  be  ruined  for  you  is  a  pleasure 
in  itself  I  I  tell  you  agidn  I  am  ready 
for  anything." 

"  Well,  then,"  exclaimed  Marie,  press- 
ing his  hand,  "  I  rely  upon  you.  This 
is  what  you  have  to  do.  I  must  leave 
this  prison  during  three  or  four  hours 
only,  one  day  this  week,  a  little  before 
midnight.  •We  will  take  a  hackney 
coach  to  the  street  Saint  Andre  des  Arts, 
where  I  must  pay  some  one  a  visit." 

Henri  could  not  repress  a  movement 
of  jealousy. 

"  Child !  "  she  resumed,  "  do  you  not 
see  in  my  eyes,  then,  that  if  it  is  a  meet- 
ing it  is  not  one  of  love  ?  "  In  fact  her 
eyes  gleamed  with  the  lightning  of  ven- 
geance. "  After  tha,t  visit  we  will  return 
here ;  for  I  would  not  escape,  even  with 
you.  Justice  must  take  its  course.  Well, 
shall  you  have  the  strength  to  do  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  replied  Henri,  with 
a  Arm  voice.  "  But  as  the  price  of  this 
perilous  ride,  I  will  ask  of  you,  at  our 
return,  a  kiss  on  your  beautiful  hair." 

"  Take  it  in  advance,*'  said  she,  breath- 
ing with  joy. 

Henri  kissed  her  hair  with  passion 
and  delight. 

"  Is  it  for  this 'evening!  "  resumed  he 
all  radiant 

"  Yes,  for  this  evening,  if  you  can." 

"Since  you  desire  it,  I  can,  Madame  ;  I 
will  apprise  the  jailer  and  the  matron 
that  you  are  worse,  and  that  I  shall  re- 
turn at  night,  and  that  Sister  Martha 
will  watch  with  you.  Sister  Martha 
loves  yon,  as  all  do  who  come  near  you ; 
she  will  not  have  the  force  to  retain 
you.  We  will  leave  together.  I  alone 
will  be  seen,  and  Heaven  be  our  guide." 

"  Go,  I  await  you  in  prayer." 


Henri  went  forth  proud  and  happy, 
more  than  ever  bewildered  by  love. 

V. — THE  DAGGKB  AND  THE  VIOLEFS. 


TowABDS  eleven  in  the  evening 
left  his  coach  at  the  end'of  the  street ; 
though  it  was  pouring  rain,  be  would 
go  on  foot  to  the  prison.  He  found  Sis- 
ter Martha  in  StLirie's  cell.  No  confi- 
dence had  yet  been  made-  As  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  HenrTtold  thskr  de- 
sign almost  as  soon  as  h^  entcfed.  "  I  ex- 
pect of  your  friendship  for  h^,  three 
hours  of  silent  watch- in  this  oell:  in 
three  hours  Marie  will  have  returned; 
we  swear  it  both  upon  this  crucifix.'' 

"  If  it  be  for  some  good  work,"  mar- 
mured  Sister  Martha,  quite  afraid. 

"  Yes,  yes,  a  good  work  I "  said  Marie 
animated. 

"  Go  forth,  my  rist^ ;  I  shall  pray  the 
Holy  Mother  of  Gk)d  to  watch  over  you." 

Henri  threw  his  cloak  ovear  the  prison- 
er's shoulders.  She  followed  him  at  a  little 
distance  in  the  corridor.  The  jail^  eame 
to  attend  him  to  the  door.  Henri  ad- 
dressed him,  took  his  dark  lantern,  which 
he  extinguished  in  letting  it  fidl,  aiid  con- 
fused the  man  by  sensdess  words.  All 
happened  luckily.  While  the  vexed 
jailer  was  picking  up  his  lantern,  the 
prisoner  had  time  to  pass.  As  soon  as  the 
door  was  dosed,  Henri  took  Marie  in 
his  arms  and  bore  her  to  the  coach. 
From  the  street  De  la  Clef  to  that  of 
Ssdnt  Andre  des  Arts  she  did  not  speak. 
Henri  durst  not  quesUon  Marie,  nor  dia* 
turb  the  current  of  her  thoughts.  He 
only  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  from  time 
to  time  pressed  it  with  love.  Marie  was 
grateful  for  his  silence,  touched  by  lus 
devotion,  and  twice  or  thrice  during  the 
passage  her  hand  returned  his  pressure. 

Although  it  nuned  it  was  not  dark ; 
they  could  see  each  other  even  inaide 
the  coach.  Now  this  night,  for  the  first 
time  Marie  observed  that  Henri  had  a 
noble  countenance ;  she  felt  that  she  was 
moved  by  his  love ;  she  could  not  help 
thinking  that  it  would  be  sweet  for  beta 
of  them,  for  herself  almost  as  much  as 
for  him,  to  flee  together  to  some  blessed 
solitude,  &r  from  the  dark  prison,  the 
cold  walls  of  which  had  shadowed  and 
chilled  her  eleven  long  years;  far  from 
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the  world  that  had  corrupted,  then  con- 
demned her  without  mercy.  *fNo,  no," 
said  she  to  herself,  "  'tis  over !  The  time 
of  loving  is  passed  for  me.  And  yet, 
alone  with  him  who  loves  me,  far'from 
the  scene  of  my  crime  and  my  griefs,  for- 
getting the  past  like  a  sad  dream,  would 
not  God  still  grant  me  some  days  of 
repose  V*  She  resumed,  bowing  her 
saddened  head :  "  Rest  for  me  ?  Oh  no, 
it  is  finished;  my  heart  is  already  in 
hell.  It  is  not  love  that  I  want,  it  is 
vengeance." 

The  coach  had  stopped  before  the  small- 
est hotel  in  the  street  Saint  Andr^  des 
Arts. 

"  You  will  ring,"  said  she  to  Henri, 
who  handed  her  out  "  Ask  for  la  Ver- 
riere ;  the  Swiss  will  take  you  for  a  fi*iend ; 
late  as  It  is  he  will  let  us  pass." 

"And  where  shall  we  go"?"  asked 
Henri,  ringing. 

"  I  know  the  way,"  answered  Marie, 
sighing  deeply. 

They  passed  without  hindrance,  cross- 
ed the  court,  climbed  a  little  stairway, 
and  stopped  before  a  door  in  the  dark. 

"  You  will  await  me,  Henri ;  it  will 
not  be  long,  I  hope." 

She  slipped  her  rusty  key  into  the 
lock,  opened  the  door,  shut  it  behind  her, 
and  advanced  with  precaution  towards 
the  cabinet  where  she  was  to  pay  her 
visit. 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  she,  seeing  a  streak 
of  light  under  the  door,  "  I  prefer  to  find 
him  there.  He  is  there,  'tis  well."  Then 
she  collected  her  strength  and  raised  her 
eyes  to  heaven. 

She  advanced  more  resolute  still,  push- 
ed the  door  gently,  and  entered. 

In  this  cabinet  a  man  was  sitting  up, 
withered  to  a  mummy  with  unwholesome 
toil,  spite,  and  vexation.  A  small  lamp 
cast  on  his  bony  face  a  livid  light,  like 
that  of  graves.  He  was  wrapped  in  a 
large  black  gown.  When  Marie  en- 
tered, his  face  was  unusually  animated  ; 
he  h^d  been  writing,  and  Vas  reading 
over  what  he  had  wntten  with  cruel 
pleasure.  This  must  be  some  evil  work — 
in  fact,  it  was  the  vilest :  a  testament  of 
curses. 

When  he  had  done  reading  over  this 
strange  will,  his  parchment  face  expanded 
with  joy  and  cruelty,  as  though  he  had 
buried  a  dagger  in  his  enemy's  breast 


At  this  moment,  hearing  something, 
he  nosed  his  eyes.  He  beheld  Marie, 
pale  and  set,  her  throat  tremulous  with 
the  pulses  of  her  heart,  her  eye  sparkling 
with  anger. 

"  You,  Madame ! "  he  exelaimed,  with 
sudden  terror. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  advandng  a  step: 
"yes, 'tis  I!" 

The  old  man  was  afraid.  He  opened 
his  mouDh  to  call  for  aid,  but  his  voice 
died  within  him. 

Marie,  seizing  a  dagger  at  her  waist, 
now  struck,-though  with  uncertain  hand, 
and  only  grazed  his  shoulder ;  but  rage 
and  terror  overcame  him,  so  that  he  fell 
swooning  into  his  arm-chair. 

Marie  approached  him  nearer,  gazing 
on  him  with  disgust  and  with  pity. 

"  To  kUl  him,"  said  she,  "  would  be 
cowardice.     Is  he  not  half  dead  t " 

She  let  fall  the  dagger  at  his  feet. 

"O  my  God!  I  thank  thee,"  s^d 
she :  "  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  dis- 
armed my  hand." 

She  leant  over  the  table  to  see  what 
this  man  had  been  writing. 

"His  will!"  said  she,  with  anxious 
curiosity.  She  passed  rapidly  over  the 
first  pages,  written  long  ago.  She  ea- 
gerly read  the  last  lines : 

"I  bequeath,  moreover,  to  my  chil- 
dren all  my  vengeance  and  all  my  curses 
against  their  mother.  In  the  name  of 
God  and  of  human  justice,  I  expect  and 
will  that  they  shall  cover  her  with  igno- 
miny until  afber  her  death.  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    Amen." 

"  That  is  what  he  was  writing,"  said 
she,  hardly  breathing.  "Thus  ven- 
geance will  be  his  last  thought.  When 
he  is  dead  his  restless  ghost  will  come 
to  stand  guard  at  my  prison  door." 

She  took  the  testament,  tore  it,  and 
cast  the  fragments  with  contempt  in- the 
face  of  the  attorney ;  then  left  him,  and 
returned  to  Henri. 

"Let  us  go,"  said  she  ;  "  my  virit  is 
paid." 

They  returned  to  the  prison. 

To  the  jailer — surprised  at  his  sum- 
mons at  that  undue  hour,  and  amazed  at 
seeing  Marie  enter — Henri  said:  "  You 
have  conspired  with  us,  without  know- 
ing it,  in  accomplishing  an  act  of  justice. 
The  secret  lies  with  us  three  and  the 
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Sister  Martha,  who  watches  in  this  pris- 
oner's cell.  No  one  will  have  cause  of 
complaint  Your  integrity  remains  spot- 
less, your  countersign  respected,  and  our 
friendship  is  acquired  by  your  silence. 
Our  return  proves  our  innocence ;  and 
you  are  too  sensible  a  man  to  raise  need- 
less scandal.     Give  us  your  hand  on  it." 

Half  alarmed,  half  convinced,  our  Cer- 
berus extended  his  paw,  growling  some 
disconnected  phrases,  and  finally,  con- 
quered by  the  ascendant  of  youth  and 
beauty,  rank  and  grace,  wishing  not  to 
grieve  the  Abbe  Le  Blanc,  and  respecting 
the  misfortunes  of  Marie,  he  gave  in  his 
post  facto  acquiescence.  They  found  in 
the  cell  Sister  Martha  asleep. 

"Adieu!"  murmured  Henri  before 
the  nun  awoke. 

"  Henri,  my  hand  is  now  unworthy 
of  your  lips.  Return  to-morrow ;  but 
to-night,  pray  God  for  the  grace  to  for- 
get me." 

She  recalled  him  by  a  sign,  and  gath- 
ered the  pale  violets  she  had  cultivated 
with  so  much  solicitude. 

"  Here,  Henri,  take  these  violets ;  they 
are  all  that  I  have  good  to  give  you ;  they 
are  worth  more  than  my  heart ;  take  them, 
and  ask  nothing  more  :  See,  there  is 
blood  upon  my  daggcF." 


v.— GAZETTE   OP  THE  TIME. 

TiiE  following  passage,  which  is  a  true 
chapter  in  this  history,  is  taken  from  the 
Lettres  Galantesj  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1G84 : 

February. 

You  know,  Madame,  the  story  of 
that  state*8  attorney  who  took  such  an 
outrageous  revenge  on  his  wife.  The 
story  is  not  finished  yet.  All  Paris  talks 
of  a  recent  night  scene  in  this  man's 
cabinet  It  almost  makes  me  believe  in 
supernatural  events.  The  caitiff,  who 
has  been  maliogeriog  these  many  years 
past,  was  alone,  as  it  appears,  at  half  past 
eleven  at  night,  busied  with  his  testa- 
ment. Every  one  was  asleep  in  the 
house  but  he,  who  never  sleeps:  he  waits 
until  he  shall  be  dead.  He  will  die  with- 
out regretting  pleasures  here  below,  for 
the  poor  man  has  walked  in  a  stony 
path.  He  only  fears  lest  his  wife  be 
pardoned  as  soon  as  he  is  dead.  This  is 
the  motive  of  his  desolation.  Wherefore 


he  makes  testament  on  testament^  in 
which  he  bequeaths,  amons  other  prop- 
erty, his  vengeance  to  his  family,  hb 
friends  and  children.  So,  then,  the 
other  night  he  was,  as  usual,  carefully 
revising  all  the  phrases  of  his  will  or  of 
his  codicil ;  he  had  just  added  a  formal 
injunction  to  his  children  to  hold  their 
mother  accursed.  Suddenly  he  hears  a 
sort  of  stir,  like  the  coming  of  a  ghost ; 
he  raises  his  eyes :  what  does  he  see  be- 
fore him?  His  wife — the  beautiful  Ma- 
rie de  Joysel — who  has  been  langobhing 
these  dozen  years  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Madelonnettes  and  Sdnte  Pelagie.  Tou 
may  judge  how  comfortable  he  felt  be- 
fore this  strange  apparition.  He  tried  to 
cry  out ;  but  his  wife,  he  pretends,  drew 
a  dagger  from  her  bosom  and  darted  up- 
on him  like  a  vengeful  fury.  Oar  poor 
attorney  fell,  stricken,  but  chiefly  by 
fright  When  he  came  to  his  senses, 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  found  him- 
self alone.  He  thought  he  must  have 
experienced  a  hallucination  from  rush  ot 
blood  to  the  head ;  but  what  is  queerest, 
his  will  lay  at  his  feet  all  torn  to  pieces. 
He  awoke  everybody,  turned  his  house 
inside  out:  they  searched  everywhere; 
they  ascertained  that  all  the  doors  were 
well  closed,  and  discovered  no  living 
soul.  By  early  daylight,  feeble  as  be  was, 
he  sped  to  Sainte  Felagie,  to  have  news 
of  his  wife.  They  told  him  that  Marie 
Joysel  was  ill,  and  had  passed  a  bad 
night  He  would  not  credit  the  matron's 
report,  but  must  see  the  prisoner  him- 
self. Sister  Martha  conducted  him  to 
Marie*s  cell.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  on 
her  bed  of  suffering,  he  gasped  out,  <  I 
am  not  afraid  of  you,  Madame ! '  He  re- 
turned home  more  than  half  dead.  This 
time,  it  is  said  that  he  will  not  recover  : 
his  wife*8  apparition  has  struck  him  a 
mortal  blow." 

ApriL 
I  forgot  to  mention  agidn  the  attorney 
Pierre  Gars  de  la  Verriere.  He  diea 
some  weeks  ago,  never  having  held  up 
his  head  from  the  date  of  that  noted 
apparition.  He  declared  that  he  died 
assassinated  by  his  wife!  He  had  his 
children  brought  to  his  death-bed,  and 
before  the  notary  and  witnesses,  in  face 
of  the  solemn  preparations  for  the  ex* 
treme  unction,  which  the  curate  of  his  par- 
ish was  administering  to  him,  he  insbted 
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that  his  poor  little  girls — ^the  eldest  is  but 
twelve  years  old — should  swear  to  cher- 
ish his  hatred  against  their  mother.  The 
unhappy  children  wept,  without  well 
knowing  why. 

The  notary,  in  whose  hands  he  had 
just  placed  his  will,  in  vain  represented 
that  this  was  going  beyond  the  spirit  of 
the  law ;  the  curate  in  vain  applied  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel ;  the  attorney  held 
out  At  last,  he  made  his  children  swear 
that  poor  Marie  de  Joysel's  dungeon 
should  always  be  kept  barred  with  triple 
bolts.  After  this  horrible  oath,  he  em- 
braced his  poor  little  ones ;  he  asked  the 
curate  for  his  crucifix,  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  while  still  cursing.  Then 
he  bowed  his  head,  and  rendered  up  his 
last  breath.  This  impious  death  has  scan- 
dalized the  city,  court,  and  church. 

It  is  said  that  Gars  de  la  Verri^re's 
widow  is  preparing  a  request  to  the  par- 
liament to  obtain  her  liberation.  But 
there  will  be  two  sides  to  this  question. 
Will  they  dare  to  break  the  last  testa- 
ment of  a  state's  attorney  ? 


VI THE   BETROTHAL. 

Makie  had  drawn  up  a  touching  peti- 
tion to  the  judicial  authorities. 

Henri  Thome  came  every  day  to  pass 
an  hour  in  her  cell,  ever  compassionate, 
ever  impassioned.  Without  avowing  all 
her  history,  she  had  confessed  to  him 
that  she  was  condemned  for  adultery; 
that  her  husband  being  dead,  she  expected 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  had  even  men- 
tioned her  request  to  parliament.  Far 
from  encouraging  his  love,  she  sought  to 
extinguish  it,  declaring  herself  dead  to 
human  passions ;  she  demanded  her  lib- 
erty only  that  she  might  imprison  herself 
again,  but,  at  least,  in  a  worthier  asylum. 
She  would  consecrate  to  God  all  that  re- 
mained of  her  miserable  life. 

But  love  will  hope  amid  despair. 
Henri  would  not  resign  himself  to  de- 
spair ;  he  placed  his  happiness  in  loving 
Marie;  he  patiently  waited  until  her 
heart  should  in  turn  be  moved. 

The  poor  prisoner  was  not  insensible 
to  the  young  doctor's  love.  First,  he 
had  been  a  devoted  friend,  then  a  com- 
passionate brother.  At  last,  she  could 
not  dissemble  that  he  was  a  lover,  the 
tenderest  and  most  amiabla    She  took  a 


secret  pleasure  in  beholding  this  sweet 
and  noble  countenance  which  she  had 
animated  and  saddened ;  in  bearing  this 
voice;  ever  harmonious  and  thrilling,  that 
consoled  her  with  its  litanies  of  love. 
She  did  not  yet  confess  that  she  loved 
Henri ;  but  her  heart  smote  her  at  the 
thought  that  she  might  leave  Sainte  Pe- 
lagic for  a  convent  wherein  she  would 
see  him  no  more. 

The  judges  rendered  a  decree  main- 
taining her  condemnation  to  perpetual 
imprisonment 

Henri  found  her  one  day  more  than 
usually  troubled. 

"  What  is  the  mattei^  Madame  1 " 

"  They  have  rejected  my  petition,"  she 
replied,  with  sullen  resignation.  "I 
must  die  here  in  the  shame  of  the  dun- 
geon." 

Henri  hung  his  head  sadly.  Aft«r  a 
long  silence,  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
Marie.  "  Listen,  Madame !  God  has  just 
inspired  me  with  the  thought  of  a  good 
work.  I  can  save  you  from  prison,  if 
you  will." 

"How  could  you  proceed?  Tour 
friendship  deludes  you." 

"  I  dare  not  say  it,  it  would  require 
of  you  so  great  a  sacrifice !  " 

"  Ah ! "  said  she,  clasping  her  hands, 
"God  be  my  witness  that  I  ardently 
seek  to  consummate  a  sacrifice." 

"Well,  then,  Madame,  I,  in  my  turn, 
will  address  a  request  to  the  tribunal, 
founded  upon  the  law  and  on  Christian 
charity,  which  the  judges  cannot  reject 
By  this  request  I  shall  demand  the  grace 
of  espousing  you." 

"  Espouse  me !  "  exclaimed  Marie, 
throwing  herself  into  the  young  man's 
arms.  "Child,  what  are  you  thinking 
about  ?  I  will  never  consent  to  such  de- 
votion." 

"You  will,  then,  reduce  me  to  despair. 

'Take  pity  on  my  love,  as  I  compassion 

on  your  misfortune.     Yes,  espouse  you. 

What  can  be  more  simple  t    You  are  a 

widow,  and  I  love  you." 

"  Pray  think  no  more  of  this,  Henri. 
You  do  not  know  whom  you  would 
marry.     I  am  Marie  de  Joysel,  widow  of 
Pierre  Gars  de  la  Verrifere." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Henri,  troubled; 
"  but  why  think  of  the  past  t  Be  for  me 
the  poor  Marie  I  have  known  here,  whom 
I  have  loved,  whom  I  have  adored.    Be- 
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lieve  me,  marriage  has  rained  you,  wed- 
lock shall  rescue  you.  You  shall  reenter 
the  world  with  uplifted  brow,  for  I  will 
be  near  you  with  all  my  love." 

"Yet  once  more,  Henri,  you  do  not 
know  who  I, am." 

The  prisoner  raised  her  pillow,  under 
which  lay  a  roll  of  papers. 

"There,  read  these  memoirs  to-day. 
Bring  them  back  to  me  to-morrow ;  and 
if  you  persist  in  wishing  to  espouse  me, 
you  shall  have  your  will." 

"To-morrow,  then,"  said  Henri. 

Returning  at  once  to  his  room,  he  be- 
gan to  read  Marie's  confession  with  long 
repressed  ardor ;  but  just  then  his  uncle 
entered  to  speak  to  him  of  his  mother. 

"  My  uncle,"  said  he,  all  of  a  sudden, 
"  I  reckon  on  your  heart  and  your  sup- 
port for  the  act  I  am  about  to  accom- 
plish.".' 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  my  child  !  " 

"I  am  going  to  wed  Marie  de  Joysel." 

"My  poor  child!  what  lamentable 
folly !  You  are,  then,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  abyss  1" 

"Yes,  uncle,  I  am  there  with  her, 
with  my  love ;  I  will  reascend  with  her. 
Your  heart  is  noble  enough  to  under- 
stand and  to  pardon  ma" 

"  I  do  more,"  said  the  Abbe,  embracing 
Henri;  " I  bless  you  both." 

Henri,  more  deeply  moved  than  ever, 
resumed  his  reading  of  the  manuscript. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


THE   GRAND    EXPOSITION   OF    1867. 

[So  much  interest  at  present  is  felt  in  the  grand 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  so  many  contemplate  a  visit 
to  it,  that  we  reproduce  from  Hours  at  Home  for 
March,  the  fullest  and  best  description  we  have 
any  where  seen,  of  the  preparations  and  arrange- 
ments for  it  It  is  fit)m  the  pen  of  G.  M.  Towle, 
Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  Nantes,  and  was 
written  after  a  careful  and  thorough  inspection 
of  the  work. — ^Ed.  Eclectic.] 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  should  liave  chosen,  as  a 
site  upon  which  to  celebrate  the  progress 
of  civilization,  the  most  famous  parade- 
ground  in  Europe.  It  really  seems  as  if 
the  sword  were  indeed  to  be  turned  into 
a  ploughshare  when  the  field  of  the  god 
of  war  is  selected  as  the  spot  whereon  to 
display  the  triumphs  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
Mars  gives  place  to  Mercury,  to  the  god- 


dess of  letters,  and  to  the  muses.  Thia 
wide  and  barren  expanse,  where  the  mili- 
tary heroes  of  France  were  wont  to  review 
their  armies  before  leading  them  to  the 
battle-field ;  whither  they  returned  to  dis- 
play with  martial  pomp  the  trophies  of 
their  victories ;  where  no  sound  was  heard 
except  the  tramp  of  columns,  the  grum- 
bling roll  of  artillery,  and  the  clattering 
rush  of  mounted  sqimdrons ;  this  desolate 
plain  is  to-day  transformed  into  an  im- 
mense, busy,  buzzing  hive,  where  are  be- 
ing reflected  the  industrial  products  of 
the  civilized  and  semi-oivilized  world. 
Above  the  footprints  of  armies  returned 
to  dust  has  arisen  a  temple  devoted  to 
civilization ;  and,  round  about,  where 
lately  there  was  but  blank  space,  gardens 
and  arbors,  fountains  and  cascades,  ave- 
nues and  pretty  knolls  appear ;  artificial 
rivers  glide  by  spiral  turns  in  among  ver- 
dant banks,  flower-laden ;  and  fi*om  their 
midst  rise  little  islands,  verdant  and 
graceful.  On  this  same  spot,  where  Na- 
poleon I.  symbolized  the  era  of  oonquest 
by  the  distribution  of  the  eagles.  Napoleon 
III.  inaugurates  a  better  and  brighter  era 
of  generous  rivalry  in  science,  agriculture, 
and  letters.  Thus,  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
in  its  successive  aspects,  represents  the 
contrast  between  the  first iind  the  second' 
empire.  The  first  Bonaparte  built  his 
power  upon  the  number  pt  his  troops  and 
the  glories  of  war.  The  seoond  J^ona- 
parte  seeks  dynastic  safety  by  urging  foe- 
ward  the  thrift,  the  energy,  and  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  his  people.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  has  abandoned, 
once  and  for  ever,  the  policy  of  encroach- 
ment upon  foreign  soUs ;  that  he  sees  the 
folly  of  that  jealousy  which  views  with 
fear  the  progress  of  a  rival  people, 
and  that  he  rests  his  own  security  upon 
the  development  in  France,  if  not  of 
liberty  (and  in  this  point,  no  doubt,  he 
errs),  at  least  of  a  spirit  of  emulaUon 
in  the  substantial  arts  of  a  busy  peaoe. 
Napoleon  I.  displayed  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars  the  tattered  flaj?s,  the  cap- 
tured cannon,  the  battle-field  reUcs  of 
his  defeated  neighbors.  Napoleon  III. 
performs  an  office  at  once  more  graceful 
and  more  shrewd  in  inviting  those  neigh- 
bors to  the  same  spot  as  the  guests  of 
France,  and  summons  them  to  a  contrast 
which  will  invigorate  alike  the  victorious 
and  the   conquered.      However  maob. 
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therefore,  one  may  deprecate  the  political 
career  of  the  present  emperor,  it  is  not 
possible  to  withhold  from  him  that  praise 
which  is  due  to  every  sovereign  who  man- 
ifests an  ambition  to  put  the  world  for- 
ward in  civilization.  The  energy,  too, 
with  which  he  has  pushed  the  prepara- 
tions to  receive  his  guests,  the  anxiety 
which  he  has  evinced  to  accord  every 
possible  privilege  and  comfort  to  all,  the 
personal  interest  which  he  has  taken  in 
every  minutest  detail,  prove  a  worthy 
pride  in  making  the  enterprise  the  most 
memorable  of  its  kind  in  the  annals  of 
modern  times. 

Our  object,  however,  in  the  present 
article,  is  to  give  some  account  of  the 
Exposition  itself;  to  describe  the  ground, 
the  edifices,  the  arrangements,  and  the 
present  prospect;  and  to  point  out^  in 
such  a  general  way  as  the  limits  of  a  paper 
like  the  present  will  admit,  the  promment 
features  of  the  design.  Doubtless  very 
many  of  those  who  read  this  magazine 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  approaching 
festival  of  the  nations — some  who  pro- 
pose to  enter  into  the  noble  competition 
for  which  it  will  give  so  grand  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  many  more  who  are  promising 
themselves  a  personal  inspection  of  its 
varied  glories. 

The  writer  took  occasion  recently  to 
visit  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Nothing 
could  be  more  striking  than  the  change 
which  has  been  wrought  in  its  whole  ap- 
pearance. Those  who  formerly,  from 
curiosity  to  see  a  spot  so  noted  in  French 
annals,  visited  it,  were  often  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  its  bare,  desolate  aspect 
It  was  nothing  more  than  a  vast  plain, 
without  foliage  or  shade,  extending  from 
the  Ecole  JVOlitaire  to  the  Seine,  which 
bounded  it  on  two  sides.  The  only  pos- 
sible attraction  which  then  drew  people 
to  it,  besides  historical  significance,  was 
an  occasional  review,  at  which  royalty 
was  presQpt,  or  the  celebration  of  fhte 
days.  On  ordinary  days  it  was  as  soli- 
tary, and  in  summer  as  hot  and  cheerless, 
as  a  desert.  The  tourist  need  not  be  told 
that  the  Champ  de  Mars  lies  at  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Paris,  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  Seine,  and  in  the  direction  of  St 
Cloud.  A  little  to  the  eastward  (a  block 
of  houses  intervening)  is  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  and  its  broad  esplanade,  reach- 
ing to  the  river  quays.    At  the  rear  of 


the  Champ  de  Mars  stands  the  Eoole 
Militaire,  built  in  a  style  similar  to  tJie 
Louvre,  but  less  ornate.  Beyond  that 
curve  of  the  Seine  which  forms  its  west- 
tern  limit,  one  discovers  the  sparsely 
bnilt^  suburbs  of  the  city,  which  stretch 
out  with  irregular  groups  of  buildings 
toward  Sevres.  It  is  a  goodly  distance, 
therefore,  from  the  centre  of  Paris,  which 
we  might  fix  at  the  Palais  Royal;  at 
least  the  principal  hotels,  whither  the  tide 
of  travellers  reaching  Paris  sets,  are  in 
that  neighborhood. 

The  easiest  as  well  as  pleasantest  route 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  through  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  so  across  the  Pont 
de  Jena,  at  the  further  end  of  which  you 
find  yourself  immediately  facing  the  Ex- 
hibition Palace.  Those  who  prefer  to 
ride  may  take  the  horse  railway,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  the  Chemin  Americainey  which 
runs  between  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
and  the  Sevres,  and  passes  directly  by  the 
Pont  de  Jena;  and  you  are  put  down 
here  at  the  moderate  charge  of  four  sous. 
The  main  building  of  the  Exposition, 
like  the  general  design,  is  quite  original. 
An  edifice  in  greater  contrast  to  those 
previously  built  in  Paris  and  London  for 
a  similar  purpose  could  hardly  be  imag- 
ined. The  effect,  at  first,  is  a  trifie  dis- 
appointing. The  building  reminds  one 
somewhat  of  a  new-fashioned  iron  rail- 
way station ;  still  more  of  a  stupendous 
gasometer.  To  one  looking  at  it  from 
any  given  point  it  seems  to  be.  round ; 
a  circumambulation  of  it  discovers  it  to 
be  rather  oval  than  round,  rather  oblong 
than  either.  The  architecture  is  light,  and 
not  wanting  in  grace ;  rows  of  narrow 
iron  pillars  support  a  roof  of  the  same 
material,  and  ai*e  in  turn  supported  by  a 
gallery  which  is  upheld  by  a  lower  and 
longer  series  of  iron  pillars.  These  pil- 
lars with  their  girdles  contain  no  less 
than  13,500  tons  of  metal ;  10,000  of  this 
are  emploved  in  the  outer  gallery.  Six 
millions  of  rivets  have  been  used  in  the 
building,  and  fifteen  millions  of  holes 
bored.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
zinc,  and  more  than  one  thousand  cubio 
metres  of  rafters  and  53,000  square  me- 
tres of  plank  aided  in  their  construction. 

The  roofs  curve  gradually  to  the  upper 
row  of  pillars,  and  the  whole  iron  work 
is  painted  a  dull  brown.  This  is  the  first 
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impression  of  the  exterior.     The  whole 
building,  according  to  the  plan,  is  110 
metres  (39  J  imperial  feet  each)  long,  and 
384  wide,  the  comers  being  rounded. 
Sixteen  hectares  (2^  acres  each)  of  ground 
are  thus  covered.     The  centre  of « the 
building  is  nearly  the  centre  of  the  old 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able space  between  its  northern  side  and 
the  quays,  and  also  between  its  southern 
side  and  the  Ecole  Militaire.    The  edifice 
is  built  in  concentric  circles ;  that  part  of 
it  which  we  have  described  as  the  exte- 
rior, with  the  iron  pillars  and  roof,  being 
the  exterior  and  greater  circle.     In  the 
centre  of  the  smallest  and  most  interior 
circle  is  a  plot  of  ground,  which  is  now 
being  laid  out  as  a  garden  and  prome- 
nade ;  this  plot  contains  half  a  hectare,  or 
one  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land.     The 
galleries  which  run  around  the  respective 
circles  are  intersected  by  other  galleries 
which  radiate  from  the  interior  garden, 
cutting  the  circles  at  right  angles  to  the 
outer  circle.     Observe  the  advantage  of 
this  design :  all  the  series  of  products  of 
the  same  kind  or  department  are  to  be 
arranged  round  the  circles ;  each  nation, 
on  the  contrary,  is  to  have  a  space  run- 
ning between  the  galleries  which  radiate 
from  the  garden.     So  that,  by  following 
the  circular  galleries,  the  visitor  sees  in 
juxtaposition  the  same  product,  or  similar 
ones,  as  displayed  by  the  several  coun- 
tries ;  while,  by  proceeding  from  the  cen- 
tral garden  outward,  he  is  able  to  view 
the  various  products  of  each   separate 
country.     France  will,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, occupy  a  greater  part  of  the  east- 
em  section  of  the  main  building.     The 
remainder  of  the  space  will  be  distributed 
as  follows :  Starting  from  the  west  end 
of  the  main  entrance  and  turning  east- 
ward. Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  will 
be  found  in  the  first  section ;  then,  in 
this  succession,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, the  United  States,  Tunis  and  Moroc- 
co, Persia,  China,  Siam,  Japan,  Egypt, 
Turkey,  the  States  of  the  Danube,  Rome, 
Italy,    Russia,    Scandinavia,    Denmark, 
Greece,    Portugal,   Spain,    Switzerland, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Prussia — the  lat- 
ter bordering  on  the  main  avenue  leading 
from  the  garden   outward  towards  the 
Ecole  Militaire,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
post  of  honor.     Belgium  and  Holland 
will  have  small  spaces  beside  the  French 


department  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
palace.     There  are  thirteen  circular  gal- 
leries, and  sixteen  radiating  from  the 
centre  outward.     The  whole  edifice,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  galleries  nearest 
the  garden,  is  built  of  iron ;  those  two 
galleries  are  of  mason  work.     The  two 
interior  galleries  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
fine  arts  and  the  history  of  labor.    Over 
the  garden  will  be  an  awning  six  metres 
in  width,  while  there  will  be  plenty  of 
light,  as  the  awning  will  only  stretch 
over  the  centre  of  the  open  space,  leaving 
wide  crevices  between  it  and  the  inner 
circle  at  either  end.     The  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  for  the  introdnc  • 
tion  of  air,  light,  and  heat,  are  well-nigh 
perfect,  and  are  in  themselves  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  progress  of  modem 
science.    Underneath  all  the  galleries, 
both  circular  and  radiating,  are  covered 
conduits,  which  are  connected  with  exte- 
rior subterranean  conduits  laid  under  the 
park,  and  which  convey  sufilcient  quan- 
tities of  air  to  amply  ventilate  the  struc- 
ture.   Air  will  be  pumped  into  these 
exterior  conduits  by  steam   machinery 
already  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  will 
find  escape  in  perforated  gratings  in  the 
floors  of  the  respective  gallenes.    To 
supply  an  adequate  amount  of  light  by 
which  the  spectators  may  examine  every 
thing  minutely,  skylights  have  been  in- 
troduced at  short  intervals  in  all  the  adnc 
roofs,  besides  the  numerous  windows, 
over  two  hundred  in  number,  which  are 
to  be  observed  in  the  exterior  circular 
gallery.     In  order  to  guard  against  dis- 
astrous effects  fi*om  heavy  rains,  which 
are  apt  to  occur  in  Paris  during  the 
spring,  a  system  of  drainage  sewers  has 
been  put  into  execution,  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  ground  in  every  direction, 
and  are  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water 
from  all  localities  where  it  would  be 
apt  to  stand.    By  undergicound  tunnels, 
communicating  with  the  Sein^  water  is 
introduced  into  the  edifice  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  cleansing,  and  for  the  use  of 
guests  and  exhibitors. 

Of  course,  the  restaurant  department 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
exhibition — important  in  the  same  degree 
as  people  enjoy  ministering  to  the  creature 
comforts  compared  with  the  pleasures  of 
sight ;  no  one  need  be  told  of  the  French 
tendendes  in  this  regard.    A  large  per- 
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tion  of  one  of  the  galleries,  then,  on  tiie 
ground  floor,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  res- 
taurants ;  and,' as  people  must  have  ice 
and  cool  wines  and  fresh  meats,  vast  cel- 
lars beneath  them  have  been  completed 
underground.  These  cellars  are  vaulted, 
and  are  1300  metres  long,  and  ten  wide. 
The  other  subterranean  passages,  for  the 
purposes  which  have  been  mentioned, 
which  run  parallel  with  the  galleries  ra- 
diating from  the  garden,  iare  2000  metres 
by  five.  Those  which  run  parallel  with 
the  circular  galleries  are  of  the  same  di- 
mensions. The  extent  of  the  windows 
may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that 
45,000  square  metres  of  glass  have  been 
used  in  their  construction,  while  20,000 
metres  of  glass  are  to  be  found  in  the 
roof  sky-lights.  The  work  which  has 
been  performed  by  the  masons  comprises 
52,000  cubic  metres,  of  which  the  foun- 
dations absorb  37,000,  the  two  interior 
galleries  10,000,  and  the  walls  of  the  outer 
gallery  5000. 

These  are,  in  brief,  the  general  measr 
urements  and  statistics  regarding  the 
main  building,  which  convey  some  idea 
of  its  extent,  the  immense  amount  of 
labor  which  has  been  necessary  to  its 
conclusion,  and  the  elaborateness  and 
completeness  of  the.plans  upon  which  it 
has  been  constructed. 

These  plans  were  finally  adopted,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  early  in  August, 
1865.  But  some  time  was  necessary  to 
close  the  great  number  of  contracts,  and 
the  work  was  not  fairly  begun  before 
October,  1865.  Within  a  year  after  the 
beginning  of  the  foundations  the  edifice 
was  completed,  and  the  windows  inseij^ 
ed ;  and  it  only  remained  to  finish  off 
and  decorate  the  interior.  If  the  exhi- 
bition opens  on  the  first  of  April,  only  a 
year  and  a  half  will  have  elapsed  between 
the  adoption  of  the  definite  plans  and 
the  inauguration.'  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  a  building  so  enormous,  so  compli- 
cated, and  requiring  so  much  delicacy  of 
workmanship,  should  have  reached  its 
finishing  touches  in  so  brief  a  period; 
and,  before  a  single  product  is  placed 
within  its  walls,  it  stands  as  a  wonderful 
triumph,  not  only  of  modern  architectural 
science,  but  of  the  energy,  the  persever- 
ance, and  the  admirable  management  of 
its  projectors. 
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But  the  construction  and  sucoesaftil 
completion  of  the  main  edifice  is  only  a 
part  of  the  work  which  was  accomplished 
between  October,  1865,  and  October, 
1866.  Possibly,  those  who,  during  the 
coming  spring  and  summer,  take  advan* 
tage  of  the  cheap  excursion  tickets,  will 
find  the  palace  the  least  attraction  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  The  homely  and  trite 
old  adage  about  variety  being  the  spice 
of  life  is  made  an  imperative  law  in  the 
design.  On  all  sides  of  the  palace  is 
laid  out  an  extensive  park,  and  this  is 
interspersed  with  many  buildings,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  occupied  by  exhibi- 
tors, others  devoted  to  the  convenience 
of  the  nation's  guests. 

Directly  opposite  the  west  end  of  the 
Pont  de  Jena  is  erected  the  long  covered 
gallery  which  is  to  serve  for  the  grand 
opening,  and  afterwards  for  the  conven- 
ience of  those  who  wish  to  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  main  edifice.  This  is  con- 
nected with  the  ^rand  entrance,  whiiA 
has  something  of  the  appearance  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  being  adorned  with  bai- 
reliefs  and  sculptural  conceits,  and  com- 
prising a  large  central  arch,  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  either  side  of  it  The 
gallery  itself  is  formed  into  two  usles, 
between  which  is  a  broad,  open  avenue ; 
and  before  reaching  the  main  entrance 
the  two  aisles  curve  round  to  the  right 
and  left,  forming,  directly  in  front  of  the 
entrance,  a  half  circular  piazza,  after  the 
manner  of  the  colonnade  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  The  grand  arch  of  the  main 
entrance  is  to  be  profusely  decorated,  and 
will  be  adorned  by  flags  of  all  nations ; 
and  here  the  grand  ceremony  of  the  open- 
ing, participated  in  by  the  Emperoi^  of 
the  French,  and  other  crowned  heads 
who  will  probably  be  present,  will  take 
place.  In  that  part  of  the  park  which  is 
immediately  at  the  right  of  the  covered 
gallery,  as  one  looks  towards  the  en- 
trance, rises  the  edifice  of  the  Intemar 
tional  Club,  an  imposing  building;  with 
an  air  of  comfort  appropriate  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended.  The  club- 
house consists  of  two  stories,  above  t^e 
ground  floor.  The  first  floor  above  the 
ground  floor  will  contain  a  single  spa- 
cious hall ;  here  will  be  found  the  prind- 
pal  jom*nals  and  magazines  of  the  worid, 
which  will  arrive  regularly ;  large  black- 
boards, whereon  will  be  posted  daily  tele- 
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grams  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  mar- 
ket qaotationsi  late  commercial  news, 
and  such  other  items  of  information  as 
shall  be  deemed  of  interest  to  the  visi- 
tors; and  along  the  side  of  the  room 
will  be  placed  writing-desks  and  erery 
convenience  for  correspondence,  which 
the  guests  will  be  free  to  use.  Here, 
too,  one  may  find  interpreters,  learned 
in  all  the  languages ;  and  not  th^  least 
valuable  of  the  advantages  which  the 
dub  will  offer  will  be  the  fullest  informa- 
tion as  to  where  lodgings  and'  meals  are 
to  be  obtained,  and  at  what  prices.  A 
post-office  will  be  established,  whither 
letters  and  other  mail  matter  may  be  ad- 
dressed ; '  and  boxes  for  the  receipt  of 
out-going  mails  will  be  set  up  at  con- 
venient intervals.  The  hall  will  be  ele- 
gantly furnished  and  decorated,  and  fully 
suppbed  with  the  comforts  of  air,  heat, 
and  water. 

The  upper  floor  of  the  club-house  will 
be  converted  into  a  vast  restaurant  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  club-members. 
This  will  comprise  a  large  hall  where 
tcU>les  d^hdte  will  be  served  to  all  who 
have  gregarious  or  economical  propensi- 
ties. Leading  out  of  this  will  be  smaller 
apartments  of  various  capacity,  some  di- 
vided from  others  by  folding-dooi*s,  and 
thus  capable  of  expansion.  These  are  for 
tites-d-tites  or  small  parties — ^indispensa- 
ble needs,  at  least  of  the  Parisian  world. 
The  small  compartments,  into  which  the 
ground  floor  beneath  the  principal  hall 
is  divided,  are  to  be  let  out  to  tradesmen, 
who  will  drive  a  brisk  trade  in  so  fre- 
quented a  spot  The  international  ex- 
change, the  main  object  of  the  club,  will 
bo  one  of  the  most  commendable  and  im- 
portant features  of  the  exhibition.  Here 
merchants  of  diflerent  nations  will  meet 
together,  discuss  the  business  enterprise 
and  interest  of  each  and  all,  familiarize 
themselves  more  intimately  with  the 
products  and  capabilities  of  the  various 
countries,  and  thereby  unquestionably  do 
much  to  stimulate  commercial  activity 
everywhere ;  for  half  an  hour's  chat  be- 
tween two  merchants  is  better  for  busi- 
ness than  a  score  of  letters ;  and  where 
there  is  a  convention  of  thousands  the 
good  results  of  intercommunication  must 
be  incalculable. 

Both  the  upper  stories  of  the  club- 
house are  supplied  wiUi  balconies;  the 


lower  one  is  a  wide,  covered  poroh^  pro- 
tected from  the  indemency  of  ^e  weather 
by  a  graceful  roof,  and  affording  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  pleasant  promenaoe  and  an 
admirable  lookout,  whence  to  view  the 
pageants  and  processions,  and  the  ever- 
mteresting  sight  of  the  multitudes  pour- 
ing in  dense  streams  hither  and  thither. 
This  porch,  it  may  be  conjectured,  will 
be  resorted  to  for  social  relaxation,  and 
will  ajQTord  a  pleasant  retreat  where  one 
may  enjoy  his  cigar  in  peace  after  a^wea* 
risome  tour  of  sight-seeing.  The  priv* 
ileges  of  the  club  are  to  be  open  to  the 
exhibitors^  duiing  the  period  of  the  Ex- 
position, on  payment  oi  a  fee  of  one  hun- 
dred francs.  Those  visitors  who  wish  to 
do  so  will  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms, 
if  recommended  by  two  exhibitors,  or  by 
the  commissioners  of  their  own  oountry. 
The  shops  on  the  ground  floor  are  fitt^ 
up  in  grand  style,  and  when  they  receive 
their  stock  of  jewelry  and  fiwoy  material 
will  present  a  bright  and  cheerful  aspect. 
Immediately  behind  the  dub-building 
are  erected  the  houses  of  Protestant  nous- 
sions;  and  further  westward  is  a  space 
set  apart  for  Morocco,  while  in  the  vidn- 
ity  stands  the  unique  palace  of  the  Bey 
of  Tunis.  Among  the  most  curious  sights 
to  be  seen  at  the  Exposition  will  certainly 
be  the  models  of  Eastern  and  African 
palaces,  habitations,  streets,  and  huts. 
The  palace  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  the  reproduction 
of  a  street  of  Grand  GaAro,  with  its  shops, 
dwellings,  and  bazaars,  and  representa- 
tions of  the  chdlets  of  North -Afnoan 
herdsmen  and  peasants,  will  give  a  more 
vivid  picture  of  the  customs  and  habits 
of  those  semi-civilized  yet  ingenious  peo- 
ple than  a  library  of  books  of  travel. 
Southward  from  the  bey's  palace  just 
mentioned  are  plots  divided  off  for  the 
reception  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  build- 
ings and  curiosities ;  a  little  beyond  one 
sees  the  Persian  gardens  in  a  state  of 
progress,  near  by  the  Egyptian  temple 
(a  magnificent  copy  of  that  ancient  one 
wherein  the  Ptolemies  worshipped),  and, 
beside  this,  the  ground  where  the  ex- 
terior display  from  the  Brazils  will  be  . 
noticeable.  Between  the  section  of  the 
park  accorded  to  these  attractive  exhibi- 
tions and  the  rear  main  avenue  leading 
from  the  Exposition  Palace  towards  the 
J^cole  Militaure,  are  situated  the  spaoae 
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given  for  the  out-of-door  shows  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca; behind  that  occupied  bj  the  latter 
nation  are  to  be  found  the  plots  for  Tur- 
key, the  States  of  the  Church,  and  Italy. 
The  northeastern  comer  of  the  park, 
opposite  the  International  Club,  is  occu- 
pied by  France.  Here  the  most  notice- 
able object  is  the  Pavilion  of  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon.  This  is  a  curious  edifice, 
somewhat  oriental  in  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  surmounted  by  a  profusion 
of  imperial  eagles,  leaving  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  purpose  lor  which  it  is 
intended.  The  top  I'epresents  an  impe- 
rial crown.  Near  by  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel,  built  by  one  of  the  French 
bishops  at  his  own  expense ;  and  here 
will  be  exhibited  the  ecclesiastical  orna- 
ments of  the  Romish  Church.  The  pho- 
tosculpture  building,  designed  for  dis- 
plays of  the  latest  improvements  in  pho- 
tographic science,  and  which  somewhat 
resembles  a  Gothic  chapel,  stands  nearer 
the  entrance  avenue.  There  will  also 
be  a  Protestant  church  in  the  French 
ground.  Between  the  building  of  photo- 
sculpture  and  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  Exposition  Palace  is  a  lovely  minia- 
ture lake,  with  its  rocky  island,  whence 
rises  a  most  picturesque  light-house ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  lake  is  a  noble  cascade, 
a  faithful  imitation  of  rugged  nature, 
moss  -  covered,  eccentric,  and  disposed 
with  a  rare  eye  to  effect  Beyond  the 
imperial  pavilion  are  some  model  houses 
of  Mulhauseu  workmen,  and  the  great 
boiler  of  Thomas  &  Powell,  and  other 
model  boilers,  while  nearer  the  Seine  are 
the  model  workshops  and  houses  of  Pari- 
sian artisans.  In  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  park — that  is,  between  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides  and  the  main  avenue 
going  towards  the  ]ficole  Militaire,  will 
be  a  varied  collection  of  such  curiosities 
as  improved  hot-houses,  aquaria,  horti- 
cultural systems,  etc.  Nearer  the  avenue 
is  an  edifice  to  be  occupied  by  a  display 
of  the  fine  arts,  on  either  side  of  which 
appears  a  noble  equestinan  sculpture ; 
further  on,  toward  the  ficole  Militaire, 
will  be  found  restaurants,  cafe^^  aviaries 
with  every  variety  of  birds,  botanical 
exhibitions,  conservatories  of  rare  shrubs 
and  trees,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruit 
hot-beds,  aquaria  on  a  comprehensive 
scale,  monumental  yards,  winter  gardens, 


the  "humming  bird's  palace"  (which 
will  be  charming  enough),  and,  in  the 
midst,  the  pavilion  erected  in  honor  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie.  East  of  the  great 
palace  are  situated  the  principal  exhibi- 
tions of  fruit  and  vegetables,  hot-houses, 
extensive  varieties  of  rare  plants,  and 
collections  of  agricultural  products  in 
general.  Along  the  southwestern  boun- 
dary 'will  be  ^und  a  model  farm  and 
husbandman's  shop.  To  the  southwest, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rear  main 
avenue  from  the  British  and  American 
ground,  are  situated  those  —  first,  of 
Prussia,  who  always  has  the  place  of 
honor  (such  is  another  result  of  Sadowa), 
then  Germanv,  Austria,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Spam,  Portugal,  and  Lower 
Denmark  (that  is,  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein).  Of  these  the  edifice  of  Austiia 
bids  fair  to  attract  the  most  attention. 
In  this  corner  there  will  be  an  active  ri- 
valry between  the  several  Teutonic  na- 
tions. The  Austrian  building  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  quadrangle,  with  eight  sec- 
tions, having  in  their  centre  an  open 
square.  Here  will  be  found  a  restaurant 
after  the  Vienna  style,  and,  near  by,  an 
Austrian  kitchen.  The  different  sections 
are  divided  between  the  Galicians,  Hun- 
garians, Wallachians,  Styrians,  Tyrolese, 
and  the  North- Austrians.  South  of  the 
western  entrance  to  the  park  we  find  the 
Russian  space.  Here  will  be  exhibited 
various  phases  of  Muscovite  and  Circas- 
sian manners  and  mode  of  living ;  among 
other  things,  a  Circassian  hut  and  drink- 
ing saloon.  Among  the  attractions  whioh 
will  merit  the  attention  of  visitors  to 
Paris  for  the  first  time  will  doubtless  be 
the  theatre  on  the  French  ground,  the 
cafes  chantants.  and  the  open-air  res-' 
taints,  very  marked  ^cations  of 
French  character  and  habits. 

The  lake,  situated  between  the  irape* 
rial  pavilion'  and  the  great  palace,  with 
its  rocky  bed,  its  green  sloping  bankfl^ 
its  cool,  ornamented  little  island  sur- 
mounted by  a  miniature  light-house,  its 
cascade  imitative  of  rude,  picturesque  n^ 
ture.  Its  curious  fish  and  unique  barges, 
will  certainly  afford  refreshing  relief  from 
the  toils  of  sight-seeing,  where  one  may 
pause  and  find  rest  alike  for  mind  and 
body.  There  will  be  copses  of  young 
trees,  arbors,  and  sylvan  retreats,  a  pretty 
winding  river  fed  by  Mother  Seine,  £09 
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ayenaes  bordered  on  either  side  by  flow- 
er gardens,  and  diverging  paths,  and  lead- 
ing rapidly  from  one  scene  to  another  of 
the  varied  panq^rama.  The  animal  wants 
of  the  multitudes  will  be  abundantly  pro- 
vided for.  There  will  be  restaurants  and 
cafes  at  frequent  intervals.  If  one,  upon 
tnal,  is  perchance  not  pleased  with  the 
materials  of  the  French  cuisine,  he  may 
find  restaurants  in  the  department  allot- 
ted to  his  own  country,  where  he  may 
procure  dishes  to  which  he  has  been  ac- 
customed, served  in  the  home  style.  The 
eatable  and  potable  peculiarities  of  each 
nation  will  be  illustrated  after  their  own 
fashion,  by  their  own  professional  repre- 
sentatives. You  will  not  only  find  the 
Parisian  and  Austrian  restaurant,  the 
German  lager-beer  saloon,  Turkish  and 
Chinese  booths,  but  English  chop-houses 
and  American  bar-rooms,  with  native 
superintendents  and  appliances.  Rooms 
will  be  provided  where  the  ladies,  on 
entering,  may  disburden  themselves  of 
supplementary  articles  of  clothing,  and 
paters  familias  of  the  umbrellas,  little 
bags,  Bc^s,  and  shawls  with  which  he 
has  been  loaded  down  by  mamma  and 
the  girls  on  issuing  from  the  hotel. 

A  difficulty  not  lightly  to  be  passed 
over  arises  when  we  ask  the  question : 
Where  will  the  immense  throngs  who 
will  visit  Paris  during  the  Exposition  be 
able  to  procure  ^'a  local  habitation"? 
Is  there  room  enough  in  the  city  for 
them  all  ?  Will  not  those  who  come  up 
from  the  French  provinces  alone  fill  ev- 
ery vacant  room  t  If  so,  where  will  the 
Russians,  the  Amencans,  the  English- 
men seek  for  places  to  lay  their  heads ! 
By  the  time  this  article  appears  in  print, 
the  rooms  of  all  the  hotels — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent — will  have  been  preen- 
gaged.  New  houses  wDl  be  built,  tem- 
porary lodgings  put  up.  But  can  the 
builders  work  fast  enough  to  erect  accom- 
modations for  all  ?  ,  One  answer  is,  that 
very  many  will  seek  sojourning  places  in 
the  environs  of  the  city ;  and  such  apian 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  to 
all  those  who  have  not  already  secured 
rooms  within  the  barriers,  or  who  have 
no  friends  resident  in  Paris  into  whose 
houses  they  will  be  received  as  guests. 
The  access  to  the  city  from  St  Grennain, 
St.  Cloud,  Versailles,  Montreuil,  Mantes, 
S5vres,  Meudon,  St  Denis,  Sceaux,  and 


the  other  beautiful  suburban  towns,  of 
which  so  many  arc  found  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  will  be  easy  and  constant 
Trains  will  run  back  and  forth,  to  and 
from  all  these  localities,  at  least  half- 
hourly,  day  and  evening ;  so  that  those 
who  choose  a  sojounung  place  in  the 
suburbs  may  be  on  the  Exposition 
grounds  as  early  in  the  morning  as 
they  please,  and  return  to  their  k>dg- 
ings  uter  the  theatres  and  displays  at 
night. 

There  is  hardly  anything  left  to  desire 
in  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  and  the  Commission  to  aflford  a 
cheap  and  comfortable  transit  to  the  visi- 
tors. Railway  fares  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced ;  tndns  will  go  for  the  specif  ac- 
commodation of  those  whose  means  will 
not  admit  of  expensive  travelling ;  the 
excursion  system  will  be  fiur  more  liberal 
and  comprehensive  than  ever  before ; 
serious  vexation,  delay,  and  oselessness 
of  luggage  examinations  by  custom- 
house officials  will  be  suspended;  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  reflations  tending  to 
check  extortion  ana  swindling  will  be 
actively  enforced. 

It  is  well,  however,  for  all  who  design 
being  present  during  the  period  of  the 
Exposition,  and  more- especially  for  tiiose 
who  are  promising  themselves  the  pleas- 
ure of  witnessing  the  pageant  of  the 
grand  opening,  to  guard  wdl  against  the 
attempt  which  will  certainly  be  made  on 
every  side  to  take  advantage  of  their  in- 
experience and  necessities  by  impositiop. 
And  this  need  be  no  reflection  on  the 
honesty  of  the  French  as  a  people.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  country 
where  imposition  would  not  be  exten- 
sively attempted  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Eveiy  article  will  naturally  rise  somewhat 
during  the  Exposition.  The  simplest 
axiom  of  political  economy  justifies  such 
an  expectation.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
anticipate,  however,  that  in  many  in- 
stances prices  will  be  asked  altogether 
exorbitant  No  one,  therefore,  shoold 
go  to  Paris  ignorant  of  the  approximate 
value  of  those  things  which  he  intends 
to  purchase,  and  of  what  he  will  be  under 
the  absolute  necessity  of  paying  for. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Conti- 
nent and  its  trade,  with  the  tricks  of  sale 
and  the  devices  of  shopkeepers,  with  the 
art  of  bargaining  as  carriea  to  high  per- 
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fection  by  the  French,  should  be  oon- 
Bulted ;  or  if  not,  at  least  the  guide  books 
should  be  studied,  and  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  French  acquired  from  the  little 
manuals  de  conversation  to  enable  one 
to  make  his  way  alona  Those  shops 
only  should  be  patronized  which  are  rec- 
ommended by  trustworthy  persons  —  if 
possible,  by  acquaintances  resident  in, 
and  accustomed  to,  Paris,  who  have  had 
practical  knowledge  of  them.  As  a 
rule,  shops  which  announce  that  ^'  Eng- 
lish is  spoken  here,"  should  be  avoided, 
as  in  most  cases  the  luxury  of  indulging 
in  one's  own  tongue,  and  hearing  it  mur- 
dered by  counteijumpers  and  grisettes, 
is  paid  for  by  an  extra  tax  on  the  goods 
bought. 

The  competitions  for  the  numerous 
prizes  to  be  offered  by  the  commission 
and  by  private  persons  will  serve  to  give 
a  spice  to  the  course  of  the  Exposition. 
Among  these  will  be  yacht  races  and  boat 
trials,  experiments  with  rival  pieces  of 
mechanism  of  all  kinds,  tests  of  the  com- 
parative skill  and  workmanship  of  artisans 
of  the  diflferent  countries,  competing  cho- 
ral societies,  prizes  offered  for  the  best 
plan  of  accommodating  and  "  developing 
the  capacity"  of  laborers.  Many  quite 
original  objects  of  competition  will  be 
included.  Hardly  an  art  or  science  which 
will  not  only  be  represented  on  a  broad 
scale,  but  will  be  experimented  upon,  and 
made  trials  of,  during  the  progress  of  the 
exhibition.  Agriculture  ana  fisheries, 
manufactures  and  the  operations  of  all 
sorts  of  machinery,  will  receive  minute 
and  scientific  attention.  Literature  will 
also  have  a  place  in  the  consideration  of 
the  general  plan ;  for,  first  of  all,  a  curious 
melange  about  Paris  will  be  published, 
including  chapters  written  by  several  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  modem  French 
authors  —  among  others,  Victor  Hugo, 
Michelet,  and  George  Sand.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  host  of  other  books  of 
all  degrees  of  merit  and  interest;  and 
periodicals,  feuilletons,  and  journaux 
amicsants  without  number. 

Doubtless,  many  of  the  French  (who 
are  an  enthusiastic  race)  are  inclined  to 
over-estimate  the  favorable  results  of  the 
Grand  Exposition  of  1867.  If  one  were 
to  believe  the  prophecies  of  the  Parisian 
press,  and  of  those  persons  who  congre- 
gate in  the  dub-rooms,  the  Exposition  is 


to  remodel  the  worid's  habit  of  thought^ 
to  change  the  whole  current  of  future 
events.  Peace,  and  her  attendant  arts, 
according  to  them,  will  thenceforth  rule 
mankind.  The  social  and  commercial 
ideas  of  each  nation  will  be  impressed 
upon  the  others,  and  a  new  era  will  see 
the  mending  of  the  confusion  which  arose 
under  the  Tower  of  Babel.  But,  without 
anticipating  so  sudden  and  so  great  a  stride 
toward  the  millennium  as  these  prophecies 
imply,  we  may  readily  believe  that  not  only 
will  the  effect  of  the  Exposition  be  far 
more  important  than  any  previous  project 
of  its  nature,  but  also  that  that  effect  will 
be  exercised  upon  the  world  wholly  for 
good.  The  civilized  nations  are  experi- 
encing every  year  unexpected  and  radical 
changes  in  their  political,  social,  religious, 
and  industrial  constitutions.  We  must, 
according  to  Victor  Hugo,  wait  until  the 
twentieth  century  before  Europe  can 
exclaim,  shuddering:  "What!  I  had 
kinffs?"  But  within  the  memory  of 
smdl  children,  America  has  put  herself 
in  a  position  to  wonder,  saying :  "  What! 
I  had  slaves  t "  Within  a  year  or  two 
the  effect  of  the  growth  of  ideas  on  both 
continents  has  been  almost  visible  to  the 
natuiTd  eye.  The  whole  phase  of  things 
changes  and  re-changes  instantaneously, 
as  the  bits  of  glass  in  the  kaleidoscope. 
In  the  midst  of  this  rushing,  headlong, 
torrent -like  progress,  France  calls  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  witness,  at  her 
capital,  its  visible  results;  to  compare 
notes ;  to  talk  up  affairs  which  concern  all ; 
to  engender  and  nourish  in  all,  if  possi- 
ble, cosmopolitan  ideas  and  aspirations. 
If  th)B  Exposition  were  to  accomplish 
nothing  more  than  this,  the  bringing 
together  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
from  every  country,  surely  a  great  bene- 
fit will  have  passed  to  mankind.  In 
another  age  it  would  have  perhaps  been 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  of  some  sort ; 
the  object  of  the  projector  would-  have 
been  sought  for  in  a  hundred  mysterious 
conjectures  and  unsatisfactory  conclu- 
sions. In  this  time,  however,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  the  purpose  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  if  not  a  wholly  phil- 
anthropic one,  is,  at  least,  one  not  unde- 
serving of  commendation.  To  glorify 
France,  and  display  one  more  item  of 
evidence  that  she  is  the  banner  nation  in 
the  army  of  civilization,  may  be — nay,  i% 
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probably — ^tbe  first  idea  wlucb  has  giren 
80  remarkable  an  impetus  to  the  design. 
To  prove  alike  to  the  world  and  to  the 
French  themselves  that  the  ei-a  a£  vigor- 
ous peace  .and  internal  development  is 
henceforth  decreed  within  her  territory, 
is  a  good  ambition,  which  there  is  no 
reason  for  hiding.  In  certain  other  less 
laudable  ambitions,  the  Emperor  has  nota- 
bly failed.  The  ambition  to  found  states 
upon  the  ruins  of  foreign  systems,  and 
thus  to  accomplish  what  England  has 
accomplished  in  India  and  America,  led  to 
disasters  which  threatened  ruin  to  the 
imperial  dynasty.  In  other  wars,  though 
successful  to  a  degree.  Napoleon  found 
that  the  dynastic  theories  of  the  first 
Elmpire  would  not  suffice  at  this  late  day 
to  hold  a  nation  together  and  insure 
themselves  from  revolution.  Wisely  he 
has  turned  back  upon  his  steps — he  has 
begun  over  again :  this  time  he  has  a  fine 
start,  and  bios  fair  to  be  crowned  with  a 
gratifying  and  an  honorable  success.  To 
be  the  mediator,  the  peaee-maker,  instead 
ef  the  disturber  and  teiror  of  Europe,  is 


a  noble  office  to  aspire  to  and  win ;  it  is 
far  better  for  kings,  for  countries,  for 
men,  to  be  trusted  than  to  be  feared,  .^d 
if,  in  projecting  this  gigantic  exhibition, 
the  Emperor  does  the  world  a  service 
by  bringing  together,  in  intimate  com- 
munion, intelligent  representatives  of  all 
the  nations ;  if^  thus,  commerce  receives 
a  wholesome  impetus;  if  ineitement  to 
greater  inventive  competition  is  created ; 
if  intimacy  breeds  good  nature,  more 
implicit  confidence,  a  more  liberal  estima- 
tion of  others ;  if  thus  misapprehensions 
and  misunderstandings  become  less  fre- 
quent as  the  result  of  acqnuntance  with 
foreign  habit  and  thought,  we  will  not. 
grudge  the  glory  of  a  certain  sort  which 
will  come  to  him  and  to  France. 

As  no  harm  can  proceed  from  the 
event,  but  as,  on  the  contrary,  certain 
and  very  important  benefits  most  result 
therefrom  to  the  whole  world,  let  us  wel- 
come, not  only  with  good  wishes,  but 
also  with  cordial  enthusiasm,  the  adv^it 
of  the  Grand  Exposition  of  1867. 


OornhUl  IfagulncL 
ON     THE     HIL.LS. 

BT    I8JL  CRAIG   KSOX. 

Tbx  sheep  were  down  upon  the  darkened  hilla^ 
When  there  the  shepherd  laid  hhuself  to  rest ; 
There  he  had  Iain,  with  every  door  of  sense 
Open  mto  the  mfinite ;  and  there, 
Pressed  to  the  heart  of  darkness,  he  had  slept. 
And  now  the  darkness  had  dissolved,  and  lo, 
In  the  new  light  he  lay,  and  still  he  slept. 
Wrapped  in  his  plaid,  a  hand  beneath  his  head. 

Up  rose  the  sheep  and  strayed  Bpon  the  hill  ;■ 

The  dogs  rose  up  and  shook  themselves^  and  then^ 

With  watchful  eyes  upon  the  wand'ring  flock, 

Sat  down  to  wait  the  waking  of  their  lord. 

The  sunbeams  hasted  o*er  the  eastern  hill. 

And  fell  on  him  and  kissed  him  as  he  lay. 

And  left  upon  his  face  their  touch  of  light. 

The  face  had  lines  as  bold  and  beautiful 

As  antk^ue  sculpture :  in  wkie  arching  caves 

Dwelt  the  veiled  eyes ;  though  half  the  ruddy  ched^ 

Ruddy  as  David*8  wh^i  he  kept  the  sheep 

In  Bethlehem,  and  all  the  moving  mouth 

Was  hid,  the  brown  beard,  golden  round  the  lips, 

Seemed  to  let  through  the  light  of  hidden  smiles. 

It  was  not  yet  the  fair,  familiar  day, 

And  3ret  it  had  a  brightness  more  than  day. 

That  glofy  of  the  mormng.     0*er  the  hitt 
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There  looked  a  «ndden  8iin-&ce,  rayed  with  light, 
Full  in  the  man*8  face  like  an  angel  looked — 
He  of  the  Resurrection,  who  could  roll 
Away  the  sealed  stone  of  the  sepulchre. 
And  at  that  look  the  sleeper  woke  and  rose 
And  to  the  radiance  lifted  eagle  eyes, 
Steadfast  and  clear  and  keen  and  flashing  joy. 

A  while  he  stood  as  if  to  breathe  the  light ; 

Then  turned  a  resolute  and  steady  step 

Toward  the  slope  aboye  him,  smooth  and  steep. 

His  gait  was  marked.    The  tall,  broad-shouldered  form 

Was  heaved  aloug  with  slow  but  gaining  stride, 

Breasting  the  slope  and  stooping  to  the  steep — 

A  stoop  that  did  not  leave  him  on  the  plain, 

For  still  upon  the  plain  he  seemed  to  climb— 

And  spreading  out  a  huge  hand  by  his  side 

As  if  it  were  a  wing  that  swept  the  air. 

The  dogs  ran  on,  to  gather  from  the  hill 

The  woolly  wanderers  and  drive  them  down 

To  greener  pastures,  ever  and  anon 

Retumiug  to  look  up  to  him  for  word 

Of  praise,  or  of  command. 

And  thus  he  reached 
The  ridge  and  fronted  all  the  morning  there. 
And  standing  in  the  light  and  lifted  up 
Above  the  rolling  world,  about  him  surged 
A  sea  of  heavenly  fire,  and  to  himself 
His  own  voice,  as  it  seemed  to  reach  his  ear, 
Out  of  the  shining  silence,  sounded  strange. 

On  his  dumb  nature,  nobly  framed,  and  yet 
As  silent  as  an  unused  instrument, 
A  sudden  sense  of  something  gloiious 
Behind  the  glory  flashed ;  the  splendor  fell 
Darkened,  as  light  is  darkened  to  the  eye 
That  dares  to  look  upon  the  source  of  light. 
He  felt  as  if  a  door  had  shut  on  him 
That,  for  a  moment  open,  had  revealed 
The  face  of  God.    The  east  and  all  the  sky 
Tet  glowed  with  burning,  but  that  golden  door, 
That  opened  strtdght  into  the  blessed  life. 
Was  closed,  and  he  stood  half  disconsolate, 
Chilled  with  the  sinking  rapture. 

Then  he  turned, 
And  slowly  down  the  slope  went  with  the  sheep 
Toward  the  valley  lying  at  his  feet. 
Wrapped  tenderly  in  shadows.    From  the  glen 
fihoulder  to  shoulder  rose  the  leaning  hills, 
Smooth  slopes  and  heathy  steeps  and  rugged  crags. 
And  to  their  sides,  their  hollows  green  and  lone, 
Their  rock-crowned  heads  and  hidden  places  still, 
Was  bound  the  shepherd,  gathering  his  flock. 
A  stony  channel  seemed  the  hillside  near. 
And  down  the  channel  leapt,  as  down  a  stair, 
A  stream  of  liquid  diamond ;  where  it  paused 
Upon  a  roclcy  platform  in  mid-air. 
There  rose  a  giant  boulder,  smooth  and  round, 
Plaything  of  mighty  Nature's  infancy. 
Here  he  sat  down,  and  spreading  simple  store 
Of  oaten  cake,  he  ate  and  gave  the  dogs 
Their  portion  ^  billed  a  cup  of  heifer's  horn 
"From  the  clear  stream,  and  drank ;  while  lower  down 
The  dogs  lapped  and  the  streamlet  bounded  on. 
And  all  the  mom  through  sunny  silences 
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He  walked,  with  life's  pare  joy  in  every  limb, 

Pulsing  and  glowing  through  untainted  blood. 

He  crushed  the  wild  thyme's  blossoms,  and  his  feet 

Were  bathed  in  fragrance,  and  the  heather  blooms 

With  honey  fed  the  breezes  as  they  flew. 

A  long  white  feather  from  the  wing  o'  the  wind 

Lay  thwart  the  blue,  that  deepened  with  the  day; 

And  all  the  loneliness  was  full  of  light, 

And  all  the  loyeliness  was  full  of  joy, 

And  but  to  live  was  to  be  one  with  bliss. 

Still  in  his  conscious  soul  the  shepherd  knew 

That  this  was  not  the  joy  which  he  had  known 

A  moment's  space  upon  the  mount  with  God. 

Was  that  life's  revelation,  less  but  still 

The  same  as  Abram,  Isaac,  Jacob  knew, 

And  Moses  ?    Had  his  life  led  up  to  this 

Its  supremo  moment  ?    Would  his  life  lead  on, 

And  up  to  such  a  height  of  lasting  bliss 

Across  the  vale  of  death  ? 

He  asked  not  these 
Nor  other  questions,  but  went  on  his  way 
In  simple  reverence,  unused  to  probe 
His  spirit  with  life's  problems,  now  and  then 
Catching  a  glimpse  of  what  he  might  have  been 
From  keeping  of  the  sheep  if  called  of  God. 
But  with  no  vain  self-pity.    Had  he  not 
The  heights  of  heaven  to  scale  ?    And  if  his  soid. 
Attain  these  heights,  even  as  the  silent  hills 
He  will  be  silent.    Only  men  will  catch 
Glimpses  of  vision  from  him.    Silver  h^ 
Will  crown  him,  and  his  aged  face  will  beam 
With  benediction. 

Last  I  saw  him  stand 
Li  the  small  parish  church,  with  big  brown  hands 
And  bent  head  holding  up  a  white-robed  babe, 
His  month-old  babe,  for  baptism. 


Satordiy  Berlev. 

GIBBON'S  MEMOIBS,* 

English  literature  is  by  no  means  rioh 
in  Memoirs,  bat  it  does  contain  a  few  of 
great  merit,  and  Gibbon's  account  of  his 
own  life  and  writings  stands  very  near 
the  head  of  the  list  It  may,  indeed,  be 
doubted  whether  any  writer  of  the  same 
kind  of  eminence  has  given  so  complete 
a  picture  of  himself  and  of  his  works.  In 
the  first  place,  the  list  of  writers  at  all  in 
the  same  line  with  Gibbon  is  by  no  means 
long ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  of  that  small 
number  a  still  smaller  minority  have 
betaken  themselves  to  autobiography. 
Hume  gave  a  short  account  of  himself, 
which  has  considerable  resemblance  in 
many  paiticulars  to  Gibbon's  Memoirs. 
Clarendon's  Life  may  also  be  fairly  com- 


•  Memoirs  of  My  Lift  and  WrUingt.    By  Ed- 
WABD  Gibbon. 


pared  to  them ;  but  Hume's  autobiogra- 
phy is  much  shorter  than  Gibbon's,  and 
Clarendon's  Life  b  rather  a  history  of 
his  own  times  than  an  account  of  himself 
and  his  pursuits.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
certainly  be  difficult  to  find  an  exact,  or 
nearly  exact,  counteipart  in  English  to 
Gibbon's  Memoirs.  The  book  is  exquis- 
itely characteristia  The  opening  sen- 
tences are  in  themselves  a  miniature  of  all 
that  follows : 


IC 


In  the  fifty-second  year  of  my  age,  after 
the  completion  of  an  arduous  and  successfiil 
work,  I  now  propose  to  employ  some  moments 
of  my  leisure  in  reviewing  the  simple  trans- 
actions of  a  private  and  solitary  life.  Truth, 
naked,  unblushing  truth,  the  first  virtue  of 
more  serious  history,  must  be  the  sole  recom- 
mendation of  this  personal  narrative.  The 
style  shall  be  simple  and  familiar ;  but  style 
is  the  image  of  character,  and  the  habits  of 
correct  writing  may  produce  without  labor  or 
derign  the  appearance  of  art  and  study.  My 
own  amusement  is  my  motive,  and  wOl  m 
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my  reward  ;  and  if  these  sheets  are  commu- 
nicated to  some  discreet  and  indulgent  friends, 
they  will  be  secreted  from  the  public  eye  till 
the  author  shall  be  removed  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism  or  ridicule." 

The  man  who  could  solemnly  sit  down 
to  amuse  himself  after  this  fashion,  must 
have  been  no  common  person.  Some- 
thing more  than  the  "habit  of  correct 
writing  "  was  necessary  to  the  production 
of  this  strange  seesaw.  '^  Truth,  naked, 
unblushing  truth "  is  introduced  with  a 
cross  between  irony  and  pomposity  which 
is  admirably  characteristic  of  the  half- 
conscious  grimace  which  Gibbon  never 
laid  aside.  There  is  prefixed  to  the 
quarto  edition  (1866)  of  his  Miscellaneous 
Works  a  portrait  taken  from  a  figure  of 
him  cut  out  from  black  paper  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  in  his  absence,  by  a  Mrs.  Brown, 
which  looks  as  if  it  was  in  the  very  act 
of  uttering  some  such  sentiment.  It  is 
the  figure  of  a  very  short,  fat  man,  as 
upright  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  poker, 
and  surmounted  by  a  face  a  little  like  the 
late  Mr.  Buckle's.  He  we^s  a  pigtail, 
and  holds  a  snuff  box,  which  balance 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  squat  figure  with  its  big  head  and  its 
little  bits  of  legs  a  strange  look  of  for- 
mality struggling  with  a  desire  to  shine. 
Gibbon  was  born  at  Putney  on  the 
27th  of  AprU^  (O.  S.),  1737.^  As  he 
justly  observes!:  "My  lot  might  have 
been  that  of  a  slave,  a  savage,  or  a  peas- 
ant ;"  but,  in  fact,  his  father  was  a  man 
of  old  family  and  some  property.  His 
grandfather,  Edward  Gibbon,  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, and  was  punished  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  the  part  which  he  had  taken 
in  that  scheme  by  a  fine  of  nearly  j£lOO,- 
000,  which  absorbed  more  than  nine 
tenths  of  his  whole  property.  Such, 
however,  was  his  industry  and  good  luck, 
that  between  the  ages  of  fifty-six,  when 
he  was  fined,  and  of  seventy,  when  he 
died,  he  made  a  second  fortune  nearly  as 
large  as  the  first  Afler  being  sent  to 
various  schools,  Westminster  amongst 
the  rest,  for  nearly  two  years.  Gibbon 
was  sen^  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
in  1752,  in  his  fifteenth  year.  It  was 
while  there  that  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  (June  8,  1753),  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  change  of  religion  he  was 
removed  from  the  University  by  his  fa- 


ther, and  settled  by  the  30th  of  June  at 
Lausanne,  under  the  care  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  M.  Pavillard.  M.  PaviUard, 
and  his  own  reflections  combined,  recon* 
verted  him  by  the  end  of  1754.  There 
he  remained  studying  in  real  earnest  till 
April,  1758.  He  made  one  tour  during 
this  period,  to  which  our  modern  habits 
give  a  certain  interest  More  than  thirty 
years  afterwards  he  carefully  recorded  a 
route  which  a  tourist  of  our  days  would 
no  more  think  of  recollecting  than  of 
commemorating  all  his  morning  walks. 
It  lasted  a  month,  and  led  him  from  Lau- 
sanne to  Iverdun,  Neufchatel,  Bienne, 
Soleure,  Basle,  Baden,  Zurich^  Lucerne, 
Berne,  and  so  back  to  Lausanne.  It  is 
odd  to  find  him  remarking,  in  1789: 
"  The  fashion  of  climbing  the  mountains 
and  reviewing  the  glaciers  had  not  yet 
been  introduced  by  foreign  travellers." 
In  April,  1758,  he  returned  to  London  ; 
and  in  May,  1760,  he  went  into  the 
Hampshire  militia,  writing  his  first  per- 
formance, an  Essay  on  the  Study  o/jOU- 
eraturCy  in  1759.     It  was  published  in 

1761.  From  May,  1760,  to  December, 

1762,  the  Hampshire  militia  were  em- 
bodied, and  Gibbon  led  the  life  of  an 
officer  in  a  marching  regiment.  He  was 
captain  of  the  grenadier  company,  and 
of  all  grenadiers,  past  or  present,  he  most 
sifrely  have  been  one  of  the  strangest. 
Afler  the  militia  were  disbanded  he  trav- 
elled to  Paris,  (January  —  May,  1763), 
and  after  passing  nearly  a  year  (May, 
1763 — April,  ]»764)  at  Lausanne,  he  went 
on  to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.  It 
is  in  his  notice  of  this  visit  that  the  well- 
known  passage  occurs  about  the  first  con- 
ception of  the  Decline  and  Mill,  and  for 
once  the  language  suits  very  well  with 
the  thought.  "It  was  at  Rome,  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1764,  as  I  sat  musing 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while 
the  barefooted  friars  were  singing  ves- 
pers in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the 
idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  city  first  started  to  my  mind."  He 
retm*ned  to  his  father's  house  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1765,  and  passed  the  next  five 
years  in  foiming  various  literary  plans, 
which  came  to  little.  He  proposed,  for 
one  thing,  to  write  a  history  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Swiss  Republic,  and  it  is  a 
singular  illustration  of  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  European  hteratore, 
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that  be  not  only  kne\r  no  Gterman  at  all, 
but  did  not  tbink  it  wortb  learning,  and 
trusted  to  getting  translations  of  bis  ma- 
terials made  for  bim  by  a  Swiss  friend. 
He  made  an  attack  upon  Warburton's 
famous  paradox  as  to  tbe  nature  of  tbe 
Sixtb  Book  of  tbe  JEaeid,  and  be  also 
set  up,  in  association  witb  a  M.  Dejr- 
verdun,  a  literary  review,  publisbed  in 
Frencb.  In  November,  1770,  bis  fatber 
died ;  and  in  December,  1772,  Gibbon 
bad  settled  bis  affairs  and  establisbed 
bimself  in  comfortable  independence  in 
London,  at  tbe  age  of  tbirty-five.  As 
soon  as  be  was  well  establisbed  be  set  to 
work  to  write  tbe  Decline  and  FaU,  and 
publisbed  tbe  first  volume,  wbicb  includ- 
ed tbe  famous  cbapters  on  Cbristianity, 
in  1776 .  During  tbis  time  be  was  a  silent 
member  for  Liskeai*d,  by  tbe  favor  of 
Lord  Eliot  He  was  no  speaker,  and 
was  besides  afraid  of  bis  own  reputation, 
or,  to  use  bis  own  singular  dialect,  "« Tim- 
idity was  fortified  by  pride,  and  even  tbe 
success  of  my  pen  discouraged  tbe  trial 
of  my.voice."  Tbe  publication  of  tbe  first 
instalment  of  tbe  History  was  followed 
by  a  bot  controversy,  in  wbicb  Gibbon 
was  moved  to  reply  for  onoe,  but  only 
for  once,  to  bis  antagonists.  It  was  at 
tbis  time,  too,  tbat  be  publisbed  bis  fa- 
mous Memoire  jusMcattf  against  tbe 
proceedings  of  tbe  frencb  Government 
in  tbe  matter  of  tbe  American  war.  Af- 
ter boldiog  office  for  a  sbort  time  as  a 
member  of  tbe  Board  of  Trade,  be  ceased 
to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  removed  to  Lau- 
sanne in  1783,  to  finisb  bis  History  at 
bis  leisure.  He  finisbed  it  on  tbe  27tb 
of  June,  1787.  Perbaps  tbe  best  pas- 
sage in  bis  Memoirs  is  tbe  well-known 
one  in  wbicb  tbis  is  described : 

"  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  niglit  of  the 
27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  line 
of  the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my 
garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen  I  took 
several  turns  in  a  berceau  or  covered  walk  of 
acacias  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The 
air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the 
silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the 
waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will  not 
describe  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  re- 
covery of  my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the  estab- 
lishment of  my  fame ;  but  my  pride  was  soon 
humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread 
over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  I 


everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  that,  whatsoever  might  be  the 
fliture  fate  of  my  History,  the  life  of  the  his- 
torian must  be  short  and  precarious.** 

Gibbon  returned  to  England  in  tbe  spring 
of  1793,  and  died  in  London  on  tbe  16tn 
of  January,  1794,  at  tbe  age  of  fifty-seven. 
Sucb  is  tbe  outline  of  bis  life.  Quiet 
as  it  was,  it  contains  incidents  wbicb  bavo 
some  general  interest,  and  wbicb  tbrow 
a  ligbt  on  several  of  tbe  great  topics  of 
tbe  time  in  wbicb  be  lived.  Tbe  first 
question  wbicb  tbe  life  suggest^  is  wbat 
manner  of  man  was  Gibbon  bimself,  for 
tbere  can  be  no  doubt  tbat,  wbatever 
else  be  may  bave  been,  be  was  tbe  author 
of  one  of  tbe  very  greatest  books  in  the 
English  language.  He  does  not  appear 
to  bave  impressed  bis  contemporaries  by 
motber-wit  and  general  force  of  oharao- 
ter.  One  of  them  said  of  bim,  tbat  he 
might  bave  been  cut  out  of  an  odd  comer 
of  Burkc*s  mind  without  being  missed, 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
bis  History  is  a  work  of  infinitely  greater 
and  more  lasting  importance  tlum  all  that 
Burke  ever  wrote.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand tbis  estimate  as  we  r€^  his  Me- 
moii*s.  They  convey  almost  any  impres- 
sion rather  than  that  their  author  was  a 
great  man  as  well  as  a  great  writer,  and 
indeed  they  supply  clear  evidence  that 
tbe  two  characters  may  be  entirely  dis- 
tinct Probably  no  one  ever  enjoyed  his 
life  more  thoroughly  than  Gibbon.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  existenoe 
more  exquisitely  pleasant  in  every  partio- 
ular.  He  bad  ease,  good  health  till  the 
latter  part  of  bis  life,  wbatever  he  chose 
to  take  in  the  way  of  society,  and  that 
blessing  of  all  blessings — a  strong  taste 
for  a  noble  art,  with  tbe  means  and  op- 
portunity of  systematically  gratifying  it 
He  was  a  born  student,  and  from  the 
time  when  be  first  went  to  Lausanne  to  the 
day  of  bis  death  be  studied  unintermpt- 
edly  and  insatiably,  yet  he  never  appears 
to  have  thrown  away  bis  labor.  He  al- 
ways read  for  a  purpose,  and  seems  on 
all  occasions  to  bave  taken  tbe  direct 
road  to  tbe  object  of  bis  study,  whatever 
tbat  might  be.  No  man  mad^  greater 
use  of  tbe  labors  of  others,  or  was  leas 
disposed  to  neglect  any  short  cut  to 
knowledge,  in  the  shape  of  abridgments, 
reviews,  or  translations,  which  came  m 
his  way.    Still,  however  enviable  and 
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Inxurious  his  life  may  have  been,  and 
however  gi*eat  were  the  results  which 
he  produced,  his  Memoirs  give  the  im- 
pression that  after  all  he  was  not  a  great 
man.  His  book  was  greater  than  the 
mind  which  produced  it  One  of  his 
favorite  remarks  is  that  the  style  ought 
to  be  the  image  of  the  mind  ;  and  if,  as 
was  no  doubt  the  case,  this  was  true  of 
himself,  his  mind  must  have  been,  to  say 
the  least,  not  a  beautiful  one.  The  pas- 
sage quoted  above,  as  to  the  completion 
of  his  book,  shows  more  human  feeling 
than  any  other  in  his  Memoirs.  Here 
and  there,  where  he  thinks  he  ought  to 
be  affected,  his  pathos  comes  in  with  a 
stiffness  which  has  a  singularly  grotesque 
effect  Take,  for  instance,  his  account 
of  the  death  of  his  father.  After  de- 
scribing his  various  foibles  in  a  manner 
which  shows  that  he  must  have  been  a 
light,  weak,  foolish  man.  Gibbon  feels 
that  he  has  been  a  little  hard,  and  tries 
to  make  amends : 

'*  His  graceful  person,  polite  address,  gentle 
manners,  and  unaffected  cheerfulness  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favor  of  every  company  ; 
and  in  the  change  of  times  and  opinions  his 
liberal  spirit  had  long  since  delivered  him 
from  the  zeal  and  prejudices  of  a  Tory  edu- 
cation. I  submitted  to  the  order  of  nature ; 
and  my  grief  was  soothed  by  the  conscious 
satisfaction  that  I  had  discharged  all  the  du- 
ties of  filial  piety." 

Gibbon  submitting  to  the  order  of  na- 
ture must  have  been  a  touching  spectacle. 
His  account  of  his  first  and  last  love  is 
equally  characteristic : 

'*  I  hesitate  from  the  apprehension  of  ridi- 
cule when  I  approach  the  delicate  subject  of 
my  early  love.  ...  I  understand  by  this  pas- 
sion the  union  of  desire,  friendship,  and  ten- 
derness which  is  inspired  by  a  single  female, 
which  prefers  her  to  the  rest  of  her  sex,  and 
which  seeks  her  possession  as  the  supreme  or 
the  sole  happiness  of  our  being.  I  need  not 
blush  at  recollecting  the  object  of  my  choice ; 
and  though  my  love  was  disappointed  of  suc- 
cess, I  am  rather  proud  that  I  was  once  capa- 
ble of  feeling  such  a  pure  and  exalted  senti- 
ment." 

• 
The  lady  was  afterwards  Madame  Neok- 

er,  and  though  Gibbon  ''  might  presume 
to  hope  that"  he  '*  had  made  some  im- 
pression on  a  virtuous  heart,"  his  father 
would  not  hear  of  it.  <<  After  a  piunful 
struggle,  I  yielded  to  my  faXe.    I  sighed 


as  a  lover ;  I  obeyed  as  a  son."  The  ap« 
plication  of  such  a  style  to  such  a  subject 
pdnts  the  man  almost  as  well  as  the  black 
paper  figure  snipped  out  by  Mrs.  Brown's 
scissors,  and  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
notion  of  him  which  his  History  sug- 
gests. It  contains  any  quantity  of  in- 
formation, it  shows  a  marvellous  power 
of  arrangement,  it  abounds  in  successful 
turns  of  speech ;  but  aft^er  reading  it  sev- 
eral times,  and  with  a  constantly  increas- 
ing appreciation  of  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  the  performance,  it  is  impoch 
sible  not  to  feel  that  we  have  been  read- 
ing an  excellent  account  of  some  of  the 
greatest  events  in  human  history  by  a 
man  whose  whole  conception  of  history 
was  commonplace  and  second-rate. 

There  are  several  incidental  events  in 
Gibbon's  life  which  have  a  good  deal  of 
general  interest  His  account  of  the  ut- 
terly contemptible  state  of  education — ^if 
indeed  it  could  be  said,  by  the  widest 
stretch  of  courtesy,  to  deserve  any  such 
name — which  prevailed  in  his  time  at 
Oxford,  is  too  well  kndVn  to  justify  more 
than  a  passing  allusion ;  but  the  glimpse 
which  he  gives  of  Protestant  Switzerland 
Iprms  an  interesting  contrast  to  his  de- 
scription of  Oxford.  The  literary  activity 
of  the  French  and  Swiss  Protestants  all 
through  the  early  part,  and  up  to  the 
middle,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  a 
chapter  in  literary  history  which  has  now 
fallen  a  great  deal  out  of  date,  but  which 
has  much  interest.  It  is  obvious,  from 
Gibbon's  account  of  his  own  studies,  that 
he  was  trained  to  think  and  read  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  then  in  use  in  Switz- 
erland, and  they  certainly  show  a  com- 
prehensiveness and  solidity  of  design  very 
unlike  anything  which  was  at  that  dav, 
or  indeed  is  in  these  days,  to  be  had  m 
£ngland.  Apart  from  this,  his  Memoirs 
draw  clearly  enough,  though  without  any 
premeditated  design  of  doing  so,  a  pic- 
ture of  the  progress  of  his  own  miod, 
which  is  of  the  highest  interest  It  in 
as  well  worth  attention,  in  its  way^  as 
any  of  the  accounts  of  their  religions 
opinions  which  are  so  freely  given  to  us 
in  the  present  day  by  almost  every  person 
who  rises  to  much  eminence  in  contro- 
versial literature.  Gibbon  was  the  least 
sentimental  of  human  beings,  yet  his 
mental  history  is  as  distinctly  £he  history 
of  his  religious  opinions  as  Dr.  Newman's 
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Apologia  is  of  his.  The  Decline  and ' 
iaU  is  throngliout  aa  oblique  attack  on 
theology  in  general,  and  the  Memoirs 
snfiicieiitly  show  that  this  waa  the  aabject 
which  from  the  very  first  had  most  deeply 
engaged  Gibbon's  attention.  "  From  my 
chUdhoodi"  he  eaya,  "I  had  been  fond 
of  religious  dispatation }  my  poor  aunt" 
(Miss  Porter,  who  brought  him  up)  "  has 
been  often  pnszled  by  the  mysteries  which 
she  strove  to  believe,"  Another  aunt 
(bis  &ther'B  sister)  had  been  under  the 
spiritnal  direction  of  Law  the  mystic,  and 
Gibbon  waa  thus  bom  to  controversy. 
At  Oxford  "the  blind  activity  of  idle- 
neas"  impelled  him  to  read  Middleton's 
Ree  Inquiry.  Yet  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  follow  Middleton  in  his  attack 
on  the  early  Fathers,  or  to  give  up  the 
notion  that  miraclea  were  worked  in  the 
early  Church  for  at  least  four  or  five  oentu- 
riea.  "Bntlwasunabletoreaiattheweight 
of  historical  evidence  that  within  the  aame 

Eriod  most  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
ipery  were  akeady  introduced  in  theory 
and  practice;  nor  was  the  conclusion 
absurd  that  miracles  are  the  test  of  troth, 
and  that  the  Church  must  be  orthodox 
and  pnre  which  was  ao  often  approved 
by  the  visible  interposition  of  the  Deity." 
From  the  miracles  affirmed  by  Basil, 
Chrysostom,  Angastine,  and  Jerome,  he 
inferred  that  celibacy  was  superior  to 
marriage,  that  saints  were  to  be  invoked, 
prayers  for  the  dead  said,  and  the  real 
presence  believed  in ;  and  while  In  thia 
ftame  of  mind  he  fell  in  with  Bossuet's 
disposition  and  hta  History  of  the  Vari- 
atiotis.  "  I  read,"  he  aays,  in  his  affected 
way,  "I  applauded,  Ibelieved;"  and  he 
adds  with  truth,  in  reference  to  Bossuet, 
"1  surely  fell  by  a  noble  hand."  "In 
my  present  feelings  it  seems  incredible 
that  I  should  ever  have  believed  in  tran- 
substantiation ;  but  my  conqueror  op- 
pressed me  with  the  aacramental  words, 
and  dashed  against  each  other  the  figur- 
ative half  -  meanings  of  the  Protestant 
aects."  Nothing  can  be  leas  like  the 
process  by  which  the  converaiona  to 
Popery  of  onr  own  day  have  been  ob- 
tained. In  almost  every  instance  in 
which  the  jonmey  from  Oxford  to  Rome 
has  been  made,  the  moving  power  baa 
been  moral  sympathy,  far  more  than  any 
intellectual  process ;  and  in  almost  every 
s  this  Lbs  been  accompanied  l^  a 
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dread,  more  or  less  consciously  enter- 
tained and  explicitly  avowed,  of  the  pos- 
sible results  of  Protestantism.  No  one, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  has  been  converted 
in  the  nineteenth  century  by  a  belief  that, 
aa  a  fact,  miraclea  were  worked  in  the 
early  Church,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
the  doctrines  professed  at  the  saQie  dme 
must  have  been  true.  As  a  rule,  the 
doctrines  have  carried  the  miradea.  Peo- 
ple have  longed  for  the  rest,  the  guid- 
ance, and  the  supposed  guarantee  for  a 
supernatural  order  of  things  to  be  had 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  and 
have  believed  the  specific  Roman  doc- 
trines in  order  to  get  these  advant^es. 
The  fact  that  the  process  began  at  the 
other  end  with  Gibbon  is  oharacteristio 
both  of  the  man  and  of  the  age ;  but  U  is 
put  in  a  still  stronger  light  by  tlie  aooount 
which'he  gives  of  the  process  of  his  re- 
conversion. "  M.  Pavillard,"  says  Lord 
Sheffield,  Giblxin's  editor,  "  baa  described 
to  me  the  astonishment  witb  which  he 
gazed  on  Mr.  Gibbon  standing  before 
him,  a  thin  little  figure  with  a  large  head, 
disputing  and  urging  with  the  greatest 
ability  all  the  best  arguments  that  have 
ever  been  used  in  favor  of  Popery."  The 
procesa  from  first  to  last  waa  emphatio- 
ally  an  intellectoal  one.  A  earioua  let- 
ter from  Pavillard  to  Gibbon's  Sither 
gives  a  aingolar  account  of  it; 

"Je  me  pcrsuadoia  [he  sajs]  que  quand 
j'BDTois  d^truit  tea  pilnciptklcs  erreuia  de 
r£g!iM  Romaino  je  n'anrols  qn'k  &lre  voir 
que  les  aatrea  Bout  des  couB^quences  de«  pre- 
mieres, ct  qu'cllca  ne  peuvent  aubsiater  qnand 
les  randsmeutales  sont  renvers^eB ;  mats  Jo  me 
sals  trompif,  it  a  (allu  traiter  chaqne  article 
dona  son  entler." 

He  afterwarda  aays :  "  J'ai  renvera^  I'in- 
faillibilite  de  I'^^glise,"  eta,  eto.,  count- 
ing np  all  the  powerful  Roman  Catholio 
doctrines;  and  then  be  adds:  ""Je  me 
flatte  qn'aprea  avoir  obtena  la  victoire 
sur  cea  arUeles  je  I'anru  snr  le  reate  aveo 
le  secours  de  Dieu."     Gibbon  bimnlf 


"I  still  remember  my  solitary  transport  at 
'  the  discovery  of  a  philosophical  argument 
against  the  doctrine  of  tTsaBabBtantiatlon; 
thai  the  text  of  Scripture  which  seems  to  In- 
culcate the  real  presence  is  attested  only  by  a 
dngle  BeDse — our  dght ;  while  the  real  pru- 
!  ence  itself  is  disproved  by  three  of  our  amaoi, 
!  tlte  light,  tbe  tench,  and  the  taste." 
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He  might,  by  the  way,  have  recollected 
the  famous  Latin  hymn  which  puts  the 
same,  thought  in  another  form,  oddly 
enough  making  the  hearing  the  one  sense 
which  supports  the  doctrine : 

"  Fallit  visus,  odor,  tactus 
.  Soli  auditui  creditur." 

Gibbon's  studies  after  his  reconversion 
all  lay  in  the  direction  which  he  followed 
up  so  effectively  in  the  Decline  and  PcUL 
He  began  with  Crousaz's  Logic,  and 
then  went  into  Locke  and  Bayle,  and  he 
specifies  three  books  as  having  had  a  par- 
ticular influence  over  him.  1.  From 
Pascal's  Provincial  Lettersy  "  which  al- 
most every  year  I  have  perused  with 
new  pleasure,  I  learned  to  manage  the 
weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony, 
even  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  solem- 
nity." 2.  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie's  Zife 
of  Julian;  and  3.  Giannone's  Civil 
History  of  Naples^  in  which  "I  observed 
with  a  critical  eye  the  progress  and  abuse 
of  sacerdotal  power."  These  books  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  course  in  which  his 
mind  must  have  been  running  during 
his  studies  at  Lausanne.  The  general 
impression  which  his  account  of  his  stud- 
ies there  and  afterwards  conveys  is,  that 
he  formed  early  in  life  a  set  of  opinions 
.  and  sympathies  which  found  their  com- 
plete and  natural  expression  in  the  De- 
cline and  JFhll,  and  which  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
him  to  have  expressed  so  fully  in  any 
other  shape.  Several  histories  of  our 
own  time  might  be  named — Mr.  Grote's 
History  of  Greece,  for  instance — which 
express  the  author's  views  upon  almost 
all  the  great  topics  of  moral  and  political 
interest,  in  the  same  sort  of  way  in  which 
novels  of  a  certain  kind  express  the  sen- 
timents of  authors  of  a  lighter  cast.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  reduce  Gibbon's 
History  to  the  form  of  propositions,  yet 
the  reader  feels  at  every  page  that  it  is 
quite  as  much  a  vehicle  for  the  author's 
sentiments  on  every  sort  of  subject  as  a 
narrative  told  for  the  sake  of  the  events 
which  it  relates ;  and  the  Memoirs  enable 
us  to  see  the  process  as  it  actually  took 
place. 

There  are  some  passages  in  the  Me- 
moirs which  move  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  dispose 
of  their  time,  and  to  lay  out  the  plan  of 


their  studies,  like  Gibbon.  These  are 
the  passages  which  describe  the  way  in 
which  he  prepared  himself  to  get  all  the 
instruction  that  was  to  be  got  out  of  his 
journeys.  When  about  to  go  to  Rome, 
he  "  diligently  read  the  elaborate  treatises 
which  fill  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Ro- 
man Antiquities  of  Grsevius."  Also,  the 
Italia  Antiqua  of  Cluverius,  in  two 
volumes ;  also  Strabo,  Pliny,  Pomponius 
Mela,  etc.,  from  which  he  compiled  a 
table  of  roads  and  distances  reduced  to 
English  measure,  and  filled  a  folio  com- 
monplace book  about  the  geography  of 
Italy  and  other  kindred  subjects.  Lastly, 
he  read  Spanheim  De  JPrcestantid  et  ttsu 
NumismcUum.  All  this  was  before  he 
had  any  notion  of  writing  the  History  of 
the  Decline  and  MUl,  and  simply  by  way 
of  a  natural  preparation  for  his  journey. 
How  many  of  us  can  read  this,  and  not 
blush  to  think  that  our  most  elaborate 
preparations  for  such  a  journey  have 
seldom  gone  beyond  buying  a  Murray's 
Handbook,  and  perhaps  a  book  of  Italian 
Conversations'? 


ContemponiT'  Reriew. 
ROBERT    BROWNING. 
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The  noblest  of  all  Mr.  Browning's 
lyrics  and  romances,  "Saul,"  we  post- 
pone, as  coming  more  fitly  under  the 
last  head  of  our  classification.  Of  the 
second,  our  first  notice  must  be  in  words 
at  once  of  admiration  for  their  versatility 
and  power,  and,  we  are  constrained  td 
add,  of  re^'et  also,  and  of  a  feeling  which, 
but  that  it  has  become  familiar,  would 
be  disappointment.  We  do  not  expect 
every  poet  to  be  an  Amdt  or  a  Bums, 
but  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  we 
sigh,  as  we  read  these  poems,  for  a  some- 
what stronger  flavor  of  nationality.  No 
poet  of  equal  power  (Byron,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted) has  done  so  little  to  represent 
and  to  ennoble  £nglish  thought  and  life ; 
and  the  absence  of  this  element  fix>m 
Mr.  Browning's  poems  will,  we  fear, 
always  stand  in  the  way  of  his  attaining 
the  place  in  the  affections  of  the  English 
people  to  which  they  have  welcomed  Mr. 
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Tennyson.  The  Laureate  tarns  at  once, 
by  instinct  and  by^  deliberate  choice,  to 
English  scenes  and  characters.  The 
"  Talking  Oak,"  the  "Gardener's  Daugh- 
ter," the  '<  May  Queen,"  "  Maud," 
"  Enoch  Arden,"  «  Aylmer's  Field,"  j 
"Sea  Dreams,"  will  occur  to  every  one  j 
as  examples.  Even  the  Arthurian  cycle 
of  idyls  gives  to  the  king  of  British  le- 
gend a  far  more  ideally  English  charac- 
ter than  the  "Morte  d' Arthur,"  upon 
which  they  are  raised  as  on  a  foundation. 
And  the  "  In  Memoriam,"  the  most  in- 
tensely personal  of  poems,  is  the  history 
of  a  friendship  which,  in  it-s  essence  and 
in  its  circumstances,  would  not  have 
been  what  it  was,  without  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  school  and  the  college,  the 
country  house  and  the  village  church, 
which  are  specially  characteristic  of  this 
country.  With  Mr.  Browning,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  poems,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  that  clings  to  one's  memory, 
are  all  thoroughly  It^ian.  Pictures,  with 
Mieris-liko  minuteness  of  detail,  of  the 
life  of  Italy  in  "  Up  at  a  Villa,"  "  Down 
in  the  City,"  "  The  Englishman  in  Italy," 
and  "  By  the  Fireside ; "  of  its  union  of 
a3sthetic  culture  with  hateful  vindictive- 
ness  in  "  My  Last  Duchess,"  and  with 
ecclesiastical  debasement  in  "The  Bishop 
orders  his  Tomb  in  St  Praxed's  Church ; " 
of  its  higher  and  lower  forms  of  art-life 
in  "  Old  Pictures  of  Florence,"  "  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi,"  "  Andrea  del  Sarto,"  and 
"The  Guardian  Angel;"  of  its  phases 
of  passionate  love,  and  yet  more  passion- 
ate jealousy,  in  "  Two  in  the  Campagna," 
"  In  a  Gondola,"  "  In  a  Balcony,"  and 
"  A  Serenade  at  the  Villa  "— «11  these  (to 
say  nothing  of  many  poems  which  are 
either  Italian  in  their  feeling  or  their  cir- 
cumstances, though  not  in  both)  come 
to  one's  mind  ^t  once,  while  there  are 
but  few  to  balance  them  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  history,  life,  charac- 
teristic feelings  of  our  country.  Mr. 
Browning  seems  to  have  lived  so  long 
under  brighter  skies,  and  amid  a  people 
of  more  glowing  temperament,  that  Eng- 
lish life  is  tame  and  cold  to  him.  If  this 
gives  an  intensity  to  his  representations 
of  emotions  which  are  not  national,  but 
human,  to  the  mingling  of  love,  disap- 
pointment, jealousy,  despair,  the  trans- 
itions by  which  passionate  idolatry  passes 
into  terrible  scorn  or  cynical  indifference, 


which  he  is  so  fond  of  painting,  and 
which  he  paints  (as  in  "  Any  Wife  to  any 
Husband,"  "  A  Woman's  Last  Word," 
"In  a  Year,"  "James  Lee")  with  Buch 
a  wonderful  insight  into  the  morbid  phy- 
siology of  passion,  we  still  feel  some 
touch  of  regret  that  so  great  a  poet  has 
been  so  far  denationalized.  The  intensity 
itself,  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  ihe  South 
rather  than  to  the  North,  makes  his 
poems  harder  for  Englishmen  and  Eng- 
lishwomen to  understand.  There  is  a 
wisdom,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  have  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously recognized,  in  the  old  counsel, 
"  Spartam^  nactus  eSy  hanc  exoma.** 
Hydal  Mount  and  Faringford  have  prov- 
ed themselves  better  poets'  homes  ^ven 
than  the  f«r  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amo. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  exceptions 
to  this  rule  in  the  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Browning's  path  has  led  him  across 
the  history  of  other  nations  than  the  land 
of  his  adoption.  "  Strafford "  brought 
him  into  the  heart  of  the  great  conflict 
between  despotism  and  freedom;  and 
although  we  do  not  find,  either  in  that 
play  or  elsewhere,  any  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  the  Puritan  character  (that 
character  is  hardly  visible  even  in  bis 
Pym  or  Vane),  yet  the  "Lays  of  the 
English  Cavaliers"  show  how  thoroughly 
he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  one  party 
in  that  struggle.  Even  ^in  "The  Lost 
Leader  "  we  seem  to  hear  an  echo  of  the 
lament  of  the  Commons  over  Went- 
worth's  defection  transferred  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  politics  of  our  own  time. 
We  know  not  what  individual  leader,  if 
any,  Mr.  Browning  had  in  view ;  but  if 
the  early  admirers  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  wished  to  utter  their  hearts 
over  the  Toryism  of  Wordsworth  or 
Southey,  or  the  Chartists  and  Christian 
Socialists  of  1848  over  Mr.  Eingsley^s 
panegyric  on  the  peerage  and  his  vindi- 
cation of  martial  law  ad  libitum^  they 
could  hardly  find  fitter  language.  Those 
who  care,  not  to  point  out  how  a  poet 
repeats  himself,  but  how  a  noble  thoughl 
presents  itself  under  different  aspects, 
will  find  it  interesting  to  compare  a  few 
lines  from  each.  Pym,  in  "  Strafford," 
speaks  of  the  old  love  and  hope  whicdi 
he  had  cherished  for  the  Wentworth  of 
his  early  days; 
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"  Yes,  I  will  say 
I  ne^er  loved  but  one  man — Dayid  not 
More  Jonathan  I    Even  thus  I  loye  him  now ; 
And  look  for  my  chief  portion  in  that  world 
Where  great  hearts  led  astray  are  turned  again. 

•  •  •  •  * 

In  my  inmost  heart, 
Believe,  I  think  of  stealing  quite  away 
To  walk  once  more  with  Wentworth — my  youth's  friend. 
Purged  from  all  error,  gloriously  renewed." 

'^  The  Lost  Leader"  ends  thus  in  the  same  uote  : 

"  Life's  night  begins :  let  him  never  come  back  to  us ! 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation,  and  pain — 
Forced  praise  on  our  part— the  glimmer  of  twilight, 

Never  glad,  confident  morning  again. 
Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him — strike  gallantly, 

Menace  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own  ; 
Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge,  and  wait  us, 

Pardoned  in  heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne." 


Something  of  the  same  kind  of  con- 
nection, that  of  belonging  to  the  same 
time  and  growing  out  of  the  same  studies, 
we  find  between  "  A  Grammarian's  Fu- 
neral" and  "Paracelsus."  As  the  latter 
gives  the  portraiture  of  a  man  mingling 
thirst  for  knowledge  with  lower  ambi- 
tion, *and  finding,  therefore,  that  all  is 


vanity,  so  the  former  exhibits  something 
of  the  life  of  the  Scaligers  and  Casau- 
bons,  of  many  an  early  scholar,  like 
Roger  Bacon's  friend,  Fierre  de  Marl- 
court,  working  at  some  one  region  of 
knowledge,  and  content  to  labor  with- 
out fame  so  long  as  he  mastered  thor- 
oughly whatever  he  undertook : 


"  Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 

Heedless  of  fax  gain ; 
Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure, 

Bad  is  our  bargain ! 
"Was  it  not  great  ?    Did  not  he  throw  on  God 

(He  loves  the  burthen), 
God's  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period 

Perfect  the  earthen  ? 
Did  not  he  magnify  the  mind,  show  clear 

Just  what  it  all  meant  ? 
He  would  not  discount  life,  as  fools  do  here. 

Paid  by  instalment." 


We  must  hasten  on ;  but  before  pass- 
ing to  the  last  division  of  inquiry  we 
must  glance  at  what  seem  to  us  at  once 
among  the  most  powerful  and  the  least 
pleasing  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems.  With 
a  taste  which  reminds  one  of  Teniers  or 
Callot  in  their  wildest  and  most  grotesque 
moments,  he  appears  sometimes  to  revel 
in  what  is  horrible,  repulsive,  mentally 
or  even  physically  loathsome.  It  is  true 
that  this  never  takes  the  form  which,  in 
a  sensational  artist  of  a  lower  kind,  it 
would  have  done,  and  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  scene  in  "Pippa  Passes") 
there  is  scarcely  a  passage  in  his  poems, 
from  first  to  last,  which  ministers  to  lu- 
bricity of  thought  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  petilous  region,  there  is 
hardly  any  other  abyss  of  man's  natore 


from  which  he  shrinks.  The  demoniac 
malignity  of  persecution,  as  in  "The 
Heretic's  Tragedy,"  the  festering  squalor 
of  Ghetto  in  "  Holy  Cross  Day,"  the 
animal  ferocity  of  hatred  in  the  "  Solilo- 
quy of  the  Spanish  Cloister,"  the  revel- 
ling in  mould  and  mildew  in  '<  Sibrandu9 
Schafnaburgensis  "  —  these,  though  we 
cannot  but  recognize  the  titanic  strengtJi 
which  they  display,  we  feel  that  we  ooold 
well  spare.  It  is  part  of  the  same  humor 
that  we  find  in  him  (the  comic  extrava- 
ganza of  the  "  Pied  Piper  of  £[amelin" 
and  the  "Flight  of  the  Duchess"  are 
the  most  conspicuous  specimens) — a  rol- 
licking, revelling  delight  in  strange  and, 
it  might  seem,  almost  impossible  rhymes. 
"Porringer"  and  "month"  would  be 
trifles  to  one  who  can  give  as: 
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"  And  the  mother  smelt  blood  with  her  cat-like  instinct, 
As  her  cheek  qltick  whitened  through  all  her  qoince-tinct." 

"  So  glancing  at  her  wolf-skin  vesture, 
If  such  it  was,  for  they  grow  so  hirsute 
That  their  own  fleece  serves  for  natural  ftur-suit.'* 

*^  And  at  last,  as  its  haven  some  buffeted  ship  sees 
(Come  all  the  way  from  the  north  parts  with  sperm  oil), 
I  hope  to  get  safely  out  of  the  turmoil." 


[April, 


One  more  we  add,  with  the  wish,  as  we 
read  the  "Flight  of  the  Duchess,"  that 


it  had  been  more  kept  in  view  through- 
oat  that  poem : 


"  And  were  I  not,  as  a  man  may  say,  cautious 
How  I  trench,  more  than  needs,  on  the  nauseous." 


Even  here,  however,  as  in  "Holy  Cross 
Day,"  and  the  latter  -of  the  two  poems 
just  named,  there  are  passages  hardly 
equalled  elsewhere  for  their  loftiness  and 
beauty.  Mr.  Browning  feels,  and  leads 
his  readers  to  feel,  that  underneath  what 
is  most  trivial  and  most  repulsive  there 
are  abysses  of  infinite  awfulness.  Noth- 
ing^in  the  life  of  man  is  altogether  little. 
Enough  has  been  given  to  show  those 
who  are  as  yet  strangers  to  his  works, 
what  Mr.  Browning's  readers  have  felt 
from  the  first,  that  he  is  as  remote  as 
possible  from  the  conventionalisms  of 
any  school.  Well-nigh  every  poem  opens 
with  an  abruptness  that  takes  one's  breath 
away.  We  have  to  take  a  header  into 
deep  water.  If  we  can  swim  we  shall 
strike  out  with  a  iresh  sense  of  strength 
and  enjoyment,  and  a  course  of  such 
plunges  acts  on  the  whole  mental  frame- 
work, the  sinews  and  nerves  of  thought, 
as  a  health-giving  tonic.  If  we  can't^ 
we  lose  our  footing  and  our  breath,  the 
salt  brine  gets  into  our  eyes  and  mouth, 
and  we  emerge  with  a  sense  of  dislike 
and  bewilderment,  shivering  and  half 
disposed  to  confine  ourselves  for  the  fu- 
ture to  the  smoother  lakes  and  fresh- 
water pools,  where  we  walk  in  quietly 
and  have  no  chance  of  getting  out  of  our 
depth.  But  with  any  reader  of  the  for- 
mer type  it  is  surprising  how  soon  Mr. 
Browning  leads  us  into  the  heart  of  a 
subject,  and  keeps  us  spell-bound  to  the 
end.  It  seems,  for  example,  a  somewhat 
abrupt  opening  to  start  with — 

"What's  become  of  Waring 
Since  he  gave  us  all  the  slip  ? 
Chose  land-travel  or  seafaring, 

Boots  and  chest,  or  staff  and  scrip, 
Rather  than  pace  up  and  down 
Any  longer  London  town  ?  " 


And  what  follows  is  no  narrative,  simply 
the  sketch  of  a  character — the  portrait  of 
a  man  of  many  gifts  and  varied  tastes, 
capable  of  great  things,  and  winning 
many  hearts ;  but  we  learn,  as  we  go  on, 
to  become  one  of,  the  man's  familiar 
friends,  and  when  we  hear  how  he  re* 
appeared  in  a  pilot-boat  on  the  Adriatic, 
and  was  once  more  lost  sight  o^  it  seems 
simply  natural,  and  of  course,  to  join  in 
the  exclamation — 

"  Oh,  never  star 
Was  lost  here,  but  it  rose  afar ! 
Look  East,  where  whole  new  thousands  are, 
In  Vishnu-land,  what  Avatar  ?  " 

m.  The  attempt  to  estimate  the  theol- 
ogy of  a  poet  whose  works  no  critic  or 
publisher  would  class  under  the  head  of 
rehgious  poetry  may  seem  open  to  the 
charge  that  we  are  judging  them  by  a 
standard  which  is  altogether  inapplica- 
ble. It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  the  thought 
of  testing  a  poet's  excellence  by  the 
measure  of  his  conformity  with  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  with  ^e  evan- 
gelical or  catholic  tendencies  of  the 
schools  that  claim  shelter  under  those 
names.  To  some  minds,  indeed,  the. 
thought  of  any  ethical  purpose  in  a  poet 
seems  to  introduce  an  alien  and  deterio- 
rating element  Such  an  one  seems  to 
them,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has  said  of 
Wordsworth,  to  be  simply  using  nalore 
to  make  pottage,  and  they  prefer  (he 
"divine  lust,"  the  " etwas  d&monisch," 
of  a  poet  who,  like  Byron,  foams  and 
rushes  on  in  the  wild  recklessness  of  a 
morbid  and  frenzied  passion.  With 
those,  however,  who  hold  that  all  ener- 

fy  is  at  its  highest  point  when  it  is  an- 
er  the  control  of  will,  and  that  a  will 
which,  exercismg  this  control,  direotBtfai. 
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energy  to  truth  and  goodness,  is  im- 
measurably higher  than  one  that  de- 
grades itself  by  a  voluntary  bondage  to 
what  is  false  and  evil,  the  ethical  worth 
and  influence  of  a  poet  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  survey  of  his  character 
and  merits  as  such.  Such  at  least  has 
been  the  faith  in  which  the  greatest  of 
our  poets  have  lived  and  acted.  Spen- 
ser, the  ^'sage  and  serious,"  sought 
with — 

"  fierce  wars  and  ladies*  love  to  moralize  his 
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and  Milton  held  that  the  poet's  work  was 
essentially  religious — "offering  at  high 
strains  in  new  and  lofly  measure."  Shel- 
ley, afler  his  fashion,  looked  on  his  mis- 
sion as  that  of  a  reforming  prophet,  and 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  in  our  own 
time,  have  been  conspicuous  examples  of 

** Self- reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-con- 
trol." 

Mere  reckless  delight  in  the  exuberance 
of  power  and  the  glow  of  passion,  or  in 
the  fame  which  they  biing  with  them, 
may  produce  the  Byronic  moodiness,  or 
the  fevered  glow  that  burnt  out  the  Uvea 
of  Chatterton  and  Keats,  but  it  is  &tal  to 
the  attainment  of  any  high  and  lasting 
excellence.*  The  school  of  revived  pa- 
ganism which  began  with  the  last-named 
poet,  and  has  culminated  in  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, has  in  it,  artistically  as  well  as 
morally,  all  the  evils  of  apostacy.  The 
poet  who,  bom  in  Christendom,  would 
lain  live  and  write  as  though  "  suckled 

in  a  creed  outworn,"  is  sure  to  glide 

«  III  I  I  , 

*  Those  who   haye   been  led  by  Archbishop 
Trench's  Stratford  sermon,   or  Bishop  Words- 
worth's larger  work,  to  look  on  Shakespeare  al- 
most as  a  theologian  with  catholic  sympathies,  a 
devout  reader  and  sound  interpreter  of  the  Bible, 
may  wonder  at  the  omission  of  the  greatest  name 
in  English  literature  from  this  induction.   We  are 
constrained  to  own  that,  with  him  as  with  Goethe, 
eridence  of  this  ethical  purpose  is  precisely  what 
we  fail  to  find.  There  is,  it  is  true,  no  preference  of 
evil  over  good,  of  vice  over  virtue.    He  holds  his 
mirror  up  to  nature,  and  shows  virtue  her  own 
image  and  vice  her  own  deformity ;  and  the  very 
truthfulness  of  the  representation  leads  us,  as  the 
realities  do,  to  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other ; 
and  BO,  in  spite  of  their  impurities,  the  ultimate 
tendency  and  dominant  tone  of   his  dramas  is 
on  the  right  side,  purifying  and  not  corrupting, 
but  we  do  not  trace  the  desire  that  this  should  be 
so.  As  Groethe  said,  with  less  truth,  of  Sophocles, 
'*  He  ksew  the  stagey  and  ondeistood  his  craft.*' 
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down  the  slopes  of  Avemus,  till  the 
dai'kest  phases  of  human  passion  and  sen*- 
sual  sin  nave  an  irresistible  fascination  for 
him.  Art  and  poetry  seem  alike  in  dan- 
ger, in  such  cases,  of  as  infinite  a  de- 
basement as  when  they  ministered  to  the 
diseased  imagination  of  Tiberius  among 
the  rocks  of  CaprL  And  if  we  believe 
that,  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  words 
commonly  receive,  Chiistianity  is  mo- 
rality, that  the  highest  ethical  and  the 
highest  religious  truth  are  mutually  in- 
terdependent, then  it  ia  no  idle  or  alien 
questioYi  to  ask  of  any  poet  whose  power 
calls  for  such  a  scrutiny  as  this.  What  ia 
his  relation  to  the  l)elief  of  Christiana  t 
how  &r  has  he  entered  into  its  life?  how 
far  is  he  likely  to  make  that  life  noUer 
and  more  true? 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  Mr.  Tenny- 
son nor  Mr.  Browning  stands  in  this  re- 
spect on  the  same  footing  as  the  author  of 
the  Christian  Year.    He,  in  heart  and 
soul  the  child  of  Anglicanism,  lived  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  English  Church, 
thought  and  felt  as  she  taught  him,  look* 
ed  on  nature  as  foreshadowing  or  inter- 
preting that  teaching — as  bringing  man's 
restless  temper  into  harmony  with  her 
repose.     He  seems  not  so  much  to  have 
resisted  the  temptation  to  stray  beyond 
her  boundaries,  as  never  to  have  felt  it. 
All  dramatic  dealing  with  man's  fiercer 
and  more  lawless  passions  would  have 
been  in  his  eyes  a  sin.     He  could  not 
revel  in  the  beauty  and  glory  of  nature 
for  their  own  sake,  but  must  learn  their 
lesson  of  "sweet  content"  and  "calm 
decay."      The  mythologies  of  ancient 
creeds  were  for  him,  with  all  his  scholarv- 
like  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Home,  forbidden  ground;  and  to 
sing  of  them  would  have  been  like  burn- 
ing incense  on  the  altars  of  Baal.     Even 
in  the  vast  field  which  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  open  to  the 
imagination,  he    deliberately  narrowed 
the  region  within  which  he  moved.    Ho 
read  the  Bible  through  the  Prayer-book. 
The  wild  life  of  patriarchs — ^the  dramatao 
incidents  and  characters  of  judges,  kingS| 
prophets — the  thousand  suggestions  of 
pathos  and  passion  in  the  Gospels,  were 
to  him  as  Sunday  lessons,  from  which^ 
reverentially,  tenderly,  devoutly,  he  de- 
rived strength  or  hope,  warning  or  con- 
solation. He  avowedly  wrote  to  lead  oth- 
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GTS  to  feel  the  "  soothing  character  *'  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  would 
have  turned  awaj  from  any  merely  dra- 
matic representation  of  the  facts  or  char- 
acters of  Scripture  as  irreverent  Dr. 
Newman,  indeed,  little  as  he  is  known  to 
most  readers  in  this  character,  had  in 
him  the  elements  of  a  far  greater  poet 
than  his  friend.  Nothing  that  Mr.  Ke- 
ble  ever  wrote  can  compare  in  power 
with  the  short,  half-fragmentary  poems  of 
"Lead,  kindly  Light,"  **  The  Elements," 
"ffidden  Saints,"  " Rest,"  "David," 
•*  Saints  Departed,"  in  the  Lyra  Apostolr 
tea,  or  the  more  recent  Dream  of  Oeron- 
tius.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  we  have 
touches  of  vivid  scene-painting^— the 
"blossoms  red  and  bright,"* the  prophet's 
"  wild  hair  floating  in  the  eastern  breeze" 
— ^but  for  the  most  part  the  pictorial  and 
the  dramatic  elements  are  alike  absent, 
and  we  see  only  the  communings  of  a  de- 
vout and  meditative  mind.  And  this,  we 
think,  explains  the  influence  for  good 
which  the  Christian  Year  has  exercised, 
not  only  over  tens  of  thousands  of  "  chil- 
dren and  child-like  souls"  like-minded 
with  his  own,  but  over  many  who  stand 
almost  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  relig- 
ious thought  Writers  who  have  never 
known  the  order  and  teaching  of  the 
Church,  to  whom  the  religious  life  is  an 
unknown  region,  will  simply  sneer  at 
poetry  that  ties  itself  down  to  the  order 
of  the  twenty-five  Sundays  after  Trinity, 
and  will  turn  to  the  sensuous  or  passion- 
ate verse  which  is  more  in  harmony  with 
their  tastes.  But  men  of  nobler  minds — 
such,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Maurice  and 
Dean  Stanley — though  they  have  passed 
on  to  regions  of  thought  and  criticism 
from  which  Mr.  Keble  would  have  shrunk, 
and  hold  opinions  which  lie  would  have 
condemned  as  perilous  and  unsound,  still 
.  turn  to  him  with  a  true  and  loving  rev- 
erence. They  cannot  forget  what  they 
once  owed  to  him.  He  exercises  over 
them  that  soothing  influence  which  he 
most  prayed  for.  He  brings  back  to 
them  something  of  the  child-like  sj^irit 
which  the  stir  and  conflict  of  the  time,  or 
the  fascination  of  the  pictorial  aspects  of 
sacred  history,  tend  to  wear  away.  Mr. 
Browning's  influence,  we  need  hardly 
say,  is  of  a  very  difierent  character.  His 
creed  is  less  definite,  his  temper  less  sub- 
missive, his  handling  of  sacred  themes 


[April, 

bolder  and  more  free,  and  the  essentially 
dramatic  character  of  most  of  his  poems 
makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  determine  how 
far  he  is  speaking  in  his  own  person,  or 
representing  some  phase  of  the  great 
drama  of  man's  religious  life.  No  living 
writer — and  we  do  not  know  any  one  in 
the  past  who  can  be  named,  in  this  re- 
spect, in  the  same  breath  with  him — 
approaches  his  power  of  analyzing  and 
reproducing  the  morbid  forms,  the  cor- 
rupt semblances,  the  hypocrisies,  formal- 
isms, and  fanaticisms  of  that  life.  The 
wildness  of  an  Antinomian  predestinari- 
anism  has  never  been  so  grandly  punted 
as  in ' '  Johannes  Agricola  m  Meditation :" 

''For  as  I  lie,  smiled  on,  fbll  fed 

By  unexhausted  power  to  bless, 
I  gaze  below  on  hell's  fierce  bed, 

And  those  its  waves  of  flame  oppress, 
Swarming  in  ghastly  wretchedness ; 
Whose  life  on  earth  aspired  to  be 

One  altar-smoke,  so  pure ! — to  win, 
If  not  love,  like  God's  love  for  me, 

At  least  to  keep  His  anger  in ; 
And  all  they*  striving  turned  to  sin. 

Priest,  doctor,  hermit,  monk  grown  white 
With  prayer,  the  broken-hearted  nun. 

The  martyr,  the  wan  acolyte, 
The  incense-swinging  child — ^undone 
Before  Qod  fashioned  star  or  sun." 

The  white  heat  of  the  persecutor  glares 
on  us,  like  a  nightmare  spectre,  in  "  The 
Heretic's  Tragedy."  More  subtle  forms 
are  drawn  with  greater  elaboration.  If 
"Bishop  Blougram's  Apology,"  in  many 
of  its  circumstances  and  touches,  sug- 
gests the  thought  of  actual  portraitnre, 
recalling  a  form  and  face  once  &miliar  to 
us,  seen  in  gorgeous  pontificals  at  high 
ceremonies,  or  lecturing  to  curious  crowds 
in  Albemarle-street,  it  is  also  a  picture 
of  a  class  of  minds  which  we  meet  with 
everywhere.  Conservative  skepticism 
that  persuades  itself  that  it  believ^  cyn- 
ical acuteness  in  discerning  the  weak 
points  either  of  mere  secularism  or  dream 
ing  mysticism,  or  passionate  eagerness  to 
reform,  avoiding  dangerous  extremes, 
and  taking  things  as  they  are  because 
they  are  comfortable,  and  lead  to  wealth, 
enjoyment^  reputation — this,  whether  a 
true  account  or  not  of  the  theologian  to 
whom  we  have  referred  (for  our  own  part 
we  are  disposed  to  think  his  charaotw 
more  genuine  and  more  lovable),  is  yet  to 
be  found  under  many  eloquent  defemta^if 
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tbe  faith,  many  fervent  and  scornfal  de- 
nunciations of  criticism  and  free  thought 
With  a  like  minuteness,  even  to  the  de- 
gree of  wearisomeness,  does  Mr.  Brown- 
ing pour  his  scorn,  in  "  Mr.  Sludge,  the 
Medium,"  on  the  psuedo  -  spiritualism, 
with  its  acquiesence  in  imposture,  its 
hysterical  craving  for  sensation,  its  deli- 
rious dotage,  its  dreams  of  a  coming 
revelation  of  God  through  the  agency  of 
mahogany  tables,  which  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  in  our  country  led  captive 
its  hundreds  of  silly  women  and  sillier 
men,  ''laden  with  ^vers  lusts,"  and  in 
America  has  numbered  its  adherents  by 
tens  of  thousands.  In  '.*  Caliban  upon 
Setebos,"  if  it  is  more  than  the  product 
of  Mr.  Browning's  fondness  for  all  ab- 
normal forms  of  spiritual  life,  speculat- 
ing among  other  things  on  the  religious 
thoughts  of  a  half  brute-like  savage,  we 
must  see  a  protest  against  the  thought 
that  man  can  rise  by  himself  to  true 
thoughts  of  God,  and  develop  a  pure 
theology  out  of  his  moral  consciousness. 
So  far  it  is  a  witness  for  the  necessity  of 
a  revelation,  either  through  the  imme- 
diate action  of  the  Light  that  lighteth 
every  man,  or  that  which  has  been  given 
to  mankind  in  spoken  or  written  words, 
by  the  Word  that  was  in  the  beginning. 
In  the  "Death  in  the  Desert,"  in  hke  man- 
ner, we  have  another  school  of  thought 
analyzed  with  a  corresponding  subtlety. 
Dramatically,  indeed,  this  seems  to  us 
among  the  least  successful  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's portraits.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  possible  feelings  of  St  John  to- 
wards Hymenaeus  or  Cerinthus,  we  can 
hardly  force  our  imagination  to  the  task 


of  conottving  what  be  would  have  said 
had  he  been  reviewing  the  Leben  Jesu^ 
still  less  to  the  belief  (even  poetically  and 
for  a  moment)  that  that  development  of 
doubt  entered  into  his  apocalypse  of  the 
future,  or  that  he  felt  himself,  even  in 
vision. 


*'  Feeling  for  foothold  through  a  blank  pro- 
found, 
Along  with  unborn  people  in  strange  lands.** 

It  may  be  that  neither  artist  nor  poet  has 
as  yet  painted  the  beloved  disciple  as  he 
was,  and  we  may  accept  Mr.  Browning's 
portraiture  as,  at  *any  rate,  a  far  closer 
approximation  to  tlie  truth  than  the  femi- 
nine gentleness  with  which  he  is  popu- 
larly identified,  or  than  M.  Kenan's  pic- 
ture of  an  irritable  and  pretentious  ego- 
tist Apart  from  this,  however,  the 
"  Death  in  the  Desert "  is  worth  study- 
ing in  its  bearing  upon  the  mythical 
school  of  interpretation,  and  as  a  protest, 
we  would  fain  hope,  from  Mr.  Brown- 
ing*s  own  mind  against  the  thought  that 
because  the  love  of  Ood  has  been  re- 
vealed in  Christ,  and  has  taught  us  the 
m*eatness  of  all  true  human  love,  there- 
fore 

*<We  ourselves  make  the  love,  and  Chiist 
was  not."  * 

In  one  remarkable  passage  at  the 
close  of  "  The  Legend  of  Pornic,"  Mr. 
Browning,  speaking  apparently  in  his  own 
person,  proclaims  his  belief  in  one  great 
Christian  doctrine,  which  all  pantheistic 
and  atheistic  systems  formally  repudiate 
and  which  many  semi-Christian  thinkers 
implicitly  reject : 


'*  The  candid  incline  to  surmise  of  late 

That  the  Christian  faith  may  be  false,  I  find  j 
For  our  Essays-  and-Reniews'  debate 
Begins  to  tell  on  the  public  mind, 
And  Colenso's  words  liave  weight. 

"  I  still,  to  suppose  it  true,  for  my  part, 
See  reasons  and  reasons :  this,  to  begin*- 

'Tis  the  faith  that  launched  point-blank  her  dart 
At  the  head  of  a  lie ;  taught  Original  Sin, 

The  Corruption  of  Man's  Heart.*' 


And,  with  this  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  mysteiy  of  evil,  there  is  also,  forming 
the  noblest  element  in  his  noblest  works, 
if  not  an  acceptance,  in  terms  of  Nicene 
tlieology,  yet  a  dear  and  vivid  apprehen- 
uoft  of  the  gloiy  of  the  "mystery  of 


godliness,"  which  makes  us  welooVne  one 
who  can  so  speak  as  ''  not  far  from  tbe 
kingdom  of  God,"  a  brother  in  heart  aiffl 
hope.  Thus,  in  the  <<  Epistle  of  Ear- 
shish,  the  AnEib  PhysiciaD,"  travelling 
through  Palestine,  eirca  a.i>.   79,  (be 
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sapposed  writer  comes  across  Lazams, 
and  registers  his  case  as  a  carious  instance 
of  suspended  animation,  followed  by  an 


unparalleled  change  and  eleration  of  sotil, 
which  he  cannot  explain  by  any  previous 
theory: 


'*  He  holds  on  firmly  to  some  thread  of  life 
(It  is  the  life  to  lead  perforcedly) 
Which  runs  across  some  vast  distractiDg  orb 
Of  glory  on  either  side  that  meagre  thread, 
"Which,  conscious  o^  he  must  not  enter  yet — 
The  spiritual  life  around  the  earthly  life ; 
The  law  of  that  is  known  to  him  as  this — 
His  heart  and  brain  moye  there,  his  feet  stay  here." 


But  at  the  dose,  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  wrap  himself  in  the  details  of  his 
earthly  science  once  more,  the  half-mys- 


tical, half-skeptical  Arab  retami  to  the 
thought  which  now  haunts  him : 


•*  The  vexy  Qod !  thmk,  Abib ;  dost  thou  think  ? 
So,  the  All-Great  were  the  All-Loving  too — 
So,  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  yolce, 
Saying,  ^  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here ! 
Face,  My  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  Myself. 
Thou  hast  no  power,  nor  may'st  conceive  of  Mine, 
But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  Myself  to  love. 
And  thou  must  love  Me  who  have  died  for  thee  I ' 
The  madman  saith  He  said  so :  it  is  strange." 


In  entire  harmony  with  this  is  the 
dose  of  that  which  we  have  already 
named  as  Mr.  Browning's  greatest  poem, 
than  which  we  know  none  nobler  m  the 
whole  range  of  English  poetry.  And 
here  the  genesis  of  the  poem  gives  it  a 
special  interest  In ''Bells  and  Pome- 
granates," in  1844,  in  the  "Poems"  of 


1849,  we  have  but  Part  L  of  "Saul" 
As  it  was,  it  was  a  picture  of  wonderful 
beauty — ^tbe  boy-minstrel,  and  the  dark, 
maddened  king ;  the  sone  in  which  Da- 
vid sang  of  the  joys  of  the  hunter,  and 
the  shepherd,  and  the  reaper,  and  the 
Levites  in  the  Temple : 


''  Oh,  our  manhood's  prime  vigor!  no  sphit  feels  waste, 
Kot  a  muscle  is  stopped  in  its  playing,  nor  sinew  unbraced. 
Oh,  the  wild  joys  of  living !    The  leaping  from  rock  up  to  rock, — 
The  strong  rending' of  boughs  from  the  fir-tree, — the  cool  silver  shook 
Of  the  plunge  in  a  pool's  living  water, — the  hunt  of  the  bear, 
And  the  sultriness  showing  the  lion  is  couched  in  his  lair. 
An'd  the  meal — the  rich  dates  yellowed  over  with  gold-dust  divine, 
And  the  locust's  flesh  steeped  in  the  pitcher !    The  full  draught  of  wine, 
And  the  sleep  in  the  dried  river-channel,  where  bulrushes  teU 
That  the  water  was  wont  to  go  warbling  so  softly  and  well. 
How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living  I  how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  forever  in  Joy !" 


But  something  yet  remained  behind. 
The  wish  and  thought  were  loftier  than 
as  yet  his  power  of  execution.  That 
reached  its  consummate  and  perfect  skill 
when  the  poem  received  its  completion. 
Then  the  good  that  David  has  wrought 


reacts  on  his  own  spirit,  unfolds  depths 
of  human  and  divine  possibilities  that  he 
had  never  before  dreamt  of,  and  his  hu- 
man love  becomes  an  Apocalypse  of  the 
Everlasting  Mercy : 


It 


See  the  King — ^I  would  help  him,  but  cannot,  the  wished  fall  through. 
Could  I  wrestle  to  raise  him  from  sorrow,  grow  poor  to  enrich. 
To  fill  up  his  life  starve  my  own  out,  1  would — ^knowing  which 
I  know  that  my  service  is  perfect.    Oh,  speak  through  me  now  I 
Would  I  sufier  for  hhn  that  I  love  ?    So  wouldst  Thou,  so  wilt  ThoBl 
So  shall  crown  Thee  the  topmost,  ineffablest,  nttennoit  opowq — 
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And  thy  love  fill  infinitude  ^Wholly,  nor  leave  up  nor  down 

One  spot  for  the  creatore  to  stand  in!    It  is  by  no  breath, 

Turn  of  eye,  wave  of  hand,  that  salvation  joins  issue  with  death! 

As  Thy  love  is  discovered  almighty,  almighty  be  proved 

Thy  power,  that  exists  with  and  for  it,  of  being  Beloved ! 

He  who  did  most  shall  bear  most ;  the  strongest  shall  stand  the  most  weak. 

'Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  for !  my  flesh  that  I  seek 

In  the  Godhead !     I  seek  and  I  find  it*    O  Saul,  it  shall  be 

A  Face  like  my  ihce  that  receives  thee ;  a  Man  like  to  me 

Thou  Shalt  love  and  be  loved  by  forever ;  a  Hand  like  this  hand 

Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee !    See  the  Christ  stand !  ** 


Side  by  side  with  this  noble  utterance 
of  the  central  thought  of  a  true  belief  in 
the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  we  find, 
where  Mr.  browning  lets  us  hear  his  own 
voice,  his  confession  of  faith  as  to  the 
ultimate  issues  of  the  divine  work  of  love, 
of  which  It,  and  the  Death  upon  the 
Cross  were  the  manifestation.  It  will 
not  surprise  any  one  to  hear  that  he 
shares  the  widest  and  fullest  hopes  of  its 
ultimate  victory  over  evil.  TJniversalism 
is,  indeed,  essentially  a  poet*s  creed,  not 
only  or  chiefly  because  it  harmonizes 
with  the  idealizing  temperament  which 
shuts  its  eyes  to  the  stern  realities  around 
it,  but  because  it  falls  in  with  the  spirit 
which  looks  on  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  and  of  each  single  soul  in  it,  as 
the  unfolding  of  a  great  drama,  in  which 
men  and  women  are  the  puppets,  and 
God  himself  at  once  the  great  poet  and  the 
one  spectator.  And  so — as  he  himself,  if 
the  Creator  of  such  a  world,  would  lead 
it  on,  in  its  totality  and  all  its  parts,  to 
perfect  joy  and  peace — ^the  poet  who 


yields  to  this  tendency  thinks  of  this  as 
the  necessary  issue.  With  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  he  cannot  limit  the  operation 
of  the  infinite  mercies  of  divine  love  to 
the  narrow  space  ef  life ;  with  Origen^ 
he  cannot  thimk,  as  long  as  man's  free- 
dom lasts,  of  the  possibility  of  good 
being  extinguished,  and  dreams  of  the 
redemptive  work  as  extending  even  to  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  spiritual  evil ; 
with  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  whose  thoughti 
on  this  question  went  further  than  Qri- 
gen's,  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
one  accordant  song  of  jubilation  shall 
ascend  from  the  whole  universe  of  Qod*^ 
So  the  two  great  poets  of  onf  own  time 
proclaim  a^ope  as  fisir-reaching  and  glo- 
rious as  those  of  the  patristic  theologians 
we  have  named.  Mr.  Tennyson  welf 
comes  his  *<  friend,"  the  chief  Tepresent»- 
tive  of  that  hope  among  religious  thinkers 
of  our  own  time,  though  "thirty  thou? 
sand  college  councils  thunder  anathemas  ** 
agsunst  him,  and  utters  in  "  In  Memori- 
am"  his  own  belief: 


«< 


Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Wm  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 


*'  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 


*  With  Origen,  who  has  often  been  reproached 
with  introducing  into  the  creed  of  Christians  the 
thought  of  cycles  of  sin,  punishmenti  restoration, 
and  then  sin  again  (compare  the  language  of 
Augustine,  "De  Civ.  Dei/*  xxi.  17,  *>Alter- 
nantcs  sine  cessatione  beatitudines  et  miseriasi  et 
statutis  sseculorum  intervallis  ab  istis  ad  illas,  et 
ab  illis  ad  istas  itus  ac*reditus  interminabiles  *'), 
the  starting-point  of  the  ho)Xi  is  found  in  his  be- 
lief in  the  indestructible  freedom  of  choice  in  man 
and  other  spiritual  beings,  and  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Goodness.  Given  these  conaitions  of  the 
problem,  and  he  can  see  no  limit  to  the  extension 
of  the  8avin|;  W(^k.  But  holding  that  the  free- 
dom o£qhoiee  wa«ld  exist  still,  and  that  man 


coold  not  be  raised  to  a  higher  perfection  than 
that  in  which  he  had  been  created  and  from 
which  he  fell,  Origen,  with  the  logical  sequence 
of  an  Alexandrian  thinker,  could  not  but  admit 
the  possibility  of.  another  fall,  needing  another 
period  of  discipline  and  restitntion  ('*  De  Frinc," 
i.  6).  In  the  few  passages  in  which  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (Cateeh.  viii.  and  xxvi.)  gives  utterance  to 
his  hope  (for  the  most  part  he  uses  the  Church^ 
current  Umgnage  of  enconragement  aad  wamiiiOf 
it  rests  more  simply  on  his  faith^  that  all  rnniAi. 
ment  is,  in  its  nature,  remedial,  and  that  the  lov- 
ing purpose  of  God  cannot  ultimately  be  fro** 
tratcd,  nor  Christ  iul  to  "seeof  thetrayaaof  JEBi 
sonl."  *  ; 
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Or  cast  as  mbbish  to  f lie  Toid, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 


C( 


Behold,  we  Imow  not  anything; 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last— far  off— at  last,  to  all. 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 


Mr.  Browning,  looking,  in  a  poem  in 
his  "  Dramatis  Person©,"  on  "  Appar- 
ent Failare"  as  seen  at  the  Morgue  in 
the  lifeless  bodies  of  those 


«( 


who  most  abhorred 


Their  life  in  Paris  yesterday," 

and  tracing,  with  his  usual  subtlety  and 
power,  the  probable  history  of  each,  ut- 
ters his  trust  that  all  is  not  over,  his  be- 
lief that  the  failure  is  not  irretrievable : 

"  My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched ; 

That,  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched ; 

That  what  began  best,  can't  end  worst, 

Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  prove  accurst." 

The  same  feeling  finds  utterance  in 
yet  more  noble  words  in  the  prayer  of 
'*Rabbi  Ben  Ezra": 

**  So  take  and  use  Thy  work  I 
Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk, 
What  Btrun  o'  the  stu£^  what  warpings  past 
the  aim! 
My  times  be  in  Thy  hand ! 
Perfect  the  cup  as  planned  I 
Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  com- 
plete the  same  I  *' 

One  poem,  the  "Epilogue"  to  the 
^Dramatis  Personse,"  still  remains  as  an 
expression  of  Mr.  Browning's  creed,  and 
it  shows  what  we  believe  to  be  the  be- 
setting danger  of  this  wider  hope,  its 
tendency  to  glide  into  a  pantheistic  theory 
of  the  universe.     The  education  of  man- 


kind, the  birth  and  progress  of  succes- 
sive systems  of  religion,  the  development 
of  divine  thoughts  in  history,  these  be- 
come everything,  and  the  law  of  retribu- 
tion and  distinct  personal  responsiUIitj 
fades  into  obscurity.  The  mind  of  sum 
a  thinker  at  least  tends 

"  To  sit  apart,  holding  no  form  of  creed. 
And  contemplatiug  all.*' 

It  may  come  to  think  of  evil  and  good 
as  but  necessary  stages  in  man*s  progress, 
and  lead  men  to  believe  that  the  *'  wheat" 
and  the  ^^dhaff"  shall  alike  be  gathered 
into  the  garner,  the  ^^dogs"  and  the 
''sorcerers"  wdcomed  within  the  walls 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.* 

In  the  poem  of  which  we  speak,  ob- 
scure and  oracular  as  are  its  utterances, 
this  thought  is,  we  think,  distinctly  heard, 
and  as  yet  it  is  the  poet*8  last  yrord  to 
us.  We  have  the  old  fiuth  represent- 
ed by  the  chorus  of  Levites  in  the  tern* 
pie,  singing  as  to  a  Living  Qod  who  has 
chosen  them  as  His  inheritance: 

*' When  the  singers  lift  up  their  voioe^ 
And  the  trumpets  made  endeavor. 

Sounding,  '  In  God  rejoice ! ' 

Saying,  *  In  Him  rejoice 
Whose  mercy  endureth  for  ever ! ' " 

Then  comes  the  contrast  of  the  mod- 
em scientific  skepticism  which  has  cast 
aside  this  faith,  and  R^nan  is  made  its 
representative.  It  scorns  the  old,  and  ex- 
ults over  its  disappearance : 


"  Gone  now !   all  gone  across  the  dark  so  far, 

Sharpening  fast,  shudderiDg  ever,  shutting  still, 

Dwindling  into  the  distance,  dies  that  star 
Which  came,  stood,  opened  once  I    We  gazed  our  fill 

With  upturned  faces  on  as  real  a  Face 

That,  stooping  from  grave  music  and  mild  fire, 

Took  in  our  homage 

Awhile  transpired 

Some  vestige  of  a  Face  no  pangs  convulse. 

No  prayers  retard ;  then  even  this  was  gone. 

Lost  in  the  night  at  last." 


Then,  lastly,  a  spirit  speaks.  What 
oomes  is  ^iven  as  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  The  scorn  of  modem  skeptics 
for  the  old  £uth  is  blind  and  unreasoning. 


They,  too,  have  but  glimpses  of  the  tmlli, 
and  lose  one  while  they  grasp  at  another. 

*  Mr.  Keble^  language  on  this  subject  i%  ef 
oonne,  within  the  limits  of  what  be  held  Id  lie 
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The  great  ooean  surges  round  them,  and 
now  this  point  and  now  that  comes  into 
prominence,  and  men  think  that  the 
island-rock  which  is  left  bare  is  the  one 
home  of  truth,  when  lo !  the  waves  come 
and  sweep  it  from  view,  and  the  glory 


and  the  beauty  appear  again  elsewhere. 
Nature,  in  her  infinitude,  thus  danoes 
round  each  one  of  us,  forms  each  sepa- 
rate personality,  moulding  it  now  amr 
this  type,  and  now  after  that : 


*'  Why,  where*8  the  need  of  temple,  when  the  walls 
O*  the  world  are  that  ?  what  use  of  swells  and  falls 
From  Leyites*  choir,  priests*  cries,  and  trumpet-calls  ? 
That  one  Face,  far  from  vanish,  rather  grows 
Or  decomposes  hut  to  recompose; 
Become  my  universe,  that  feels  and  knows." 


This  is,  indeed,  but  the  condensed  ex- 
pression of  the  thought  which  dominates 
in  what  is  in  some  respects  the  most  com- 
plete and  striking  of  Mr.  Browning's 
religious  poems — **  Christmas  Eve,  and 
Easter  Day."  There  the  opening  scene 
is  a  small  dissenting  chapel  on  a  bleak 
common,  and  on  a  wet  and  windy  night 
The  congregation  are  painted,  one  by 
one,  with  all  the  truth  and  all  the  gro- 
tesqueness  of  which  Mr.  Browning  is  so 
great  a  master.  We  have  the  old  wo- 
man with  her  umbrella,  the  meek  appren- 
tice with  his  hacking  cough,  the  Boan- 
erges in  the  pulpit.  It  seems  common- 
place and  mean  enough-^just  what  a  mere 
artist,  with  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
English  middle-class  life  in  general  and 
its  religious  life  in  particulai*,  would  hold 
up  to  scorn ;  but  the  observer  who  speaks 
to  us  in  the  poem  goes  into  the  moon- 
light, and  there  he  has  a  vision  of  a  Form, 
dim,  shadowy,  wonderful,  which  he  rec- 
ognizes as  at  once  Human  and  Divine, 
and  that  Form  has  been  present  where 
the  two  or  three  were  gathered  together, 
and  has  not  turned  away.  The  scene 
changes  first  to  St.  Peter's,  with  all  its 
gorgeous  worship  and  its  effete  symbols, 
and  its  superb  unrealities,  and  then  to  the 
lecture-room  of  a  German  professor,  un- 
folding to  his  class,  with  the  pallor  of 
death  already  on  his  brow,  the  abysses  of 
the  mythical  theory  of  the  Gospels,  tak- 
ing from  them  what  has  been  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  and  offering  them  a  dreary 

the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  Church.  His 
sympathy  and  hope  for  those  who  have  **  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ''  lead  him,  howerer,  to  what  was 
once  recognized  a^  a  catholic  and  pious  act : 

**  There  are  who  lore  upon  their  kaees 
To  linger  when  (heir  prayers  are  said, 
And  leniKthen  out  their  litanies 
la  daMoiis  eve  for  quick  and  d«ad,^* 

'^Lyra  Innoc ,  p.  6. 


and  hopeless  substitute.  And  yet  even 
here,  in  both  these  scenes,  the  presence 
of  the  Form  is  seen,  and  a  ^lory  falls  as 
from  the  border  of  its  raiment  The 
worship  of  Rome  is  not  altogether  fals^. 
Faith  mingles  with  the  denial  of  the  dis* 
ciple  of  Strauss.  The  man  who  denies 
a  personal  immortality  dies  a  martyr  to 
his  consuming  zeal  for  truth.  The  Di- 
vine Judge  pardons  and  accepts  them 
both. 

We  have  given  but  the  barest  outline 
of  the  first  of  these  strangely  fascinating 
poems.  It  will  be  seen,  on  the  one  handf 
that  they  are  inspired  with  a  broad  and 
true  cath9licity,  which  can  see  an  element 
of  truth  or  goodness  at  the  most  opposite 
extremes,  and  can  Sjrmpathize  with  it 
under  whatever  disguises  and  with  what- 
ever accompaniments  it  may  be  found. 
On  the  other,  we  are  compelled  to  add 
that  they  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
vaiieties  of  the  Christian  creed  are  equally 
true,  equally  acceptable,  and  so  to  a  be- 
lief which,  if  it  Hbe  a  faith  in  a  personal 
God,  resembles  that  of  some  Eastern 
mystics  who  speak  of  the  Divine  Mtnd  as 
delighting  in  the  variety  of  creeds  and 
worships  as  a  man  may  delight  in  the 
varied  colors  and  odors  of  a  fair  garden, 
and  which  at  last  glides  into  the  panthe* 
istio  thought  of  a  Divine  Work  evolving 
itself  through  the  ages  in  all  forms  <h  ' 
human  thought  and  life — ^not  of  a  Witt 
revealing  itself  through  prophets  and 
apostles,  but  above  aU  in  the  Eternal 
Word. 

We  owe  too  much  to  Mr.  Browning's 
spirit-stirring  words,  and  think  too  higli* 
ly  of  his  purpose,  as  well  as  power,  as  $ 
poet,  to  believe  that  in  all  that  he  his 
said  as  to  the  mystery  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Etei*nal  Word  in  the  Divine 
humanity  of  Christy  he  has  been  simply 
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dramatio,  personating  a  faith  which  he 
DO  longer  holds,  or  has  never  held  at  all. 
But  if  we  may  ventare  to  saj  one  .word 
before  we  end,  not  of  him  only,  but  to 
bim,  it  would  be  to  suggest  that  this  in- 
tensely dramatic  power,  while  it  is  a  great 


and  wonderful  gift,  biings  with  it  a  sab* 
tie  and  perilous  temptation.  It  leads,  as 
he  has  himself  pointed  out  in  '<  Sordello," 
to  the  suppression  of  individual,  personal 
life  where  it  might  be  most  powerful: 


*'  Sundered  in  twain,  each  spectral  part  at  strife 
With  each ;  one  Joined  against  another  life ; 
The  Poet  thwarting  hopelessly  the  Man. 
.  '     .  •  •  • 

"But  the  complete  bordello,  Man  and  Bard, 
John's  cloud-girt  angel,  this  foot  on  the  land, 
That  on  the  sea,  with,  open  in  his  hand, 
A  bitter-sweetling  of  a  hook — was  gone," 


The  artist  paints  a  thousand  portraits, 
but  we  long  to  see  himself  We  could 
almost  pay  the  price  of  forfeiting  Hamlet 
or  lago  if  so  we  could  have  had  the  whole 
mind  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  open,  we  be- 
lieve, to  Mr.  Browning  to  attain  a  yet 
higher  pinnacle  of  greatness,  to  exercise 
a  wider  and  nobler  influence  on  men  of 
strong  will  and  robust  intellect,  than  he 
has  yet  done.  As  a  "  feshioner,*'  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  language,  he  has  attained 
an  excellence  which  no  other  living  poet 
equals.  Will  ha  not  realize  the  promise 
of  his  own  words,  and  appear,^  i£  years 
are  given  and  the  old  strength  remains, 
as  a  <^  seer,''  telling  us  with  clearer  and 
stronger  voice  what  he  has  indeed  seen, 
leading  us  not  downward  to  a  fiery 
whirl  of  passions,  or  a  chaos  of  grotesque 


horrors,  or  plunging  the  scalpel  into  the 
soul's  ulcerous  scabs,  but  upward  as  to 
the  majesty  of  the  Throne,  purifying  our 
hearts  and  attuning  them  to  adoration  t 
Asking  himself  what  he  himself  believes^ 
and  uttering  the  answer  wbidi  we  hope 
he  is  prepared  to  ^ve,  in  no  fidtering 
voice,  he  may  come  to  be  the  greatest 
Christian  poet  that  England  has  yet  seen 
in  thb  century  or  in  all  the  past,  and 
leave  a  name  to  live  with  those  of  Dante 
and  of  Milton. 


m 

NoTC. — ^I  hare  learnt,  since  the  pmblicatloii  of 
Part  I.,  that  two  of  Mr.  Browning's  dramafl,  bo« 
sides  **Strafrord,"  have  been  hrooght  upon  the 
^age :  **  A  Blot  in  the  'Scntcheon  *  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1842  or  1843,  and  '*  Colombe'k  Bhihday 
I  at  the  Haymarket  more  recently. 
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DAUD  PASHA. 

The  materials  at  our  command  do  not 
warrant  other  than  a  very  brief  sketch 
of  the  remarkable  man  whose  portrait 
embellishes  the  present  number  of  The 
Eclectic  ^  but  meagre  and  imperfect  as 
it  is,  it  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  awaken  an  interest  in  the  man 
himself.  We  are  indebted  to  two  emi- 
nent American  missionaries,  who  have 
long  labored  in  Syria,  and  who  know  the 
Pasha  personally,  for  the  statements  we 
make  concerning  him,  as  well  as  for  two 
photographs  of  bim,  both  taken  in  Con- 
stantinople, from  which  our  engraving  is 
produced.  The  likeness,  as  well  as  the 
statements,  are  therefore  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy. 

His  Excellency,  Daud  Pasha,  is  npt  a 
Turk,  but  a  Pi^pal  Armenian.     His  is  the 


first,  and,  we  believe,  the  only  instance, 
of  a  Christian  being  made  a  Pasha  hy 
the  Sultan,  and  this  fact  indicates  the 
possession  of  extraordinary  qualities. 

He  was  in  the  employment  of  the 
Turkish  Government  in  Constantino[^ 
for  a  considerable  period  before  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  responsible  po* 
sition,  and  was  then  known  as  Da&d  £f- 
fendi. 

After  the  terrible  massacre  of  the 
Christians  in  1860,  through  the  intense 
hatred  and  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Turks, 
and  which  awakened  the  intensest  inter- 
est of  Christendom  in  their  behalf;  jand 
when  it  was  deemed  by  the  Turkish  Gk>v* 
ernment  indispensable  to  the  pj^aoe  of 
Mount  Lebanon  to  appoint  a  Qiristian 
Governor,  Dai^d  Effendi  was  selected  as 
the  man  best  qualified  for  the  delioate 
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and  dlfficolt  station,  and  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Pasha.  Nor  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Saltan  in  him,  or  the  ex- 
]iectation  of  the  Christian  portion  of 
Lebanon,  been  disappointed.  He  has 
proved  himself  an  enlightened  and  lib- 
eral ruler,  and  impartially,  fearlessly,  and 
ably  administered  the  aMdrs  intrusted  to 
him.  He  has  been  obliged  to  conciliate 
the  various  sects  of  nominal  Christians 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  and  to  forestall  the 
intrigues  of  the  Turks,  who  would  fain 
thwart  all  his  efforts  to  establish  a  good 
and  equitable  government  in  Lebanon, 
and  especially  under  a  Christian  Pasha, 
and  who  leave  no  means  untried  to  gain 
their  end.      Hitherto   they  have  been 


overreached  by  his  sagacity,  and  kept 
under  by  his  firmness,  and  Lebanon  has 
greatly  improved  under  his  rule.  In  the 
event  of  another  outburst  of  Turkish 
hate  and  &naticism,  in  the  interest  of  the 
waning  power  of  Moslemism,  the  Chris* 
tians  of  Mount  Lebanon  may  count  on 
one  bold,  sagacious,  and  powerful  friend^ 
in  the  person  of  the  Governor  of  Leba* 
non,  Daud  Pasha.  Nor  would  it  be 
.strange,  in  the  rapid  changes  and  pro- 
spective overturning  and  breaking  up  of 
the  Turkish  power,  if  this  able,  experi- 
enced, and  enlightened  man  should  act  a 
more  conspicuous  part  in  the  future  of 
the  East  than  he  has  hitherto  done. 


POETKY. 


A  ROSE. 


It  was  the  sweetest  rose,  the  loveliest 

In  all  his  garden  he  could  find. 
Ho  brought  it,  saying,  "  Barling,  leave  your 
quest 
Of  knowledge  for  a  little  while,  and  rest. 
Knowing  that  Nature  teach eth  hest.** 
Well  might  he  speak,  for,  blind 
To  deep  delight  ne  knew  so  well,  Lwas 
Working  for  ever  to  find  out  the  cause 
Of  things  I  saw,  and  with  cold  eyes 
I  sought  to  read  close-folden  mysteries. 
Forgetting  Love,  not  Knowledge,  maketh  wise. 

I  took  his  rose,  and  laid  it  on  my  mouth. 

For  one  sweet  hour  I  was  a  girl  again ; 

Forgot  my  theories,  formed  at  cost  and  pain, 

And  all  I  had  ^one  through  for  knowledge'  sake. 

The  flower's  ricn  odor,  like  the  soul  of  wine, 
.Entered  this  soul  of  mine, 
And  quenched  its  desperate  drouth: 
My  very  hrow  grew  smooth 

With  drops  of  Bpray  tossed  from  the  Fount  of 
Youth. 

But,  woo  is  me  ! 
I  pulled  the  petals  of  my  rose  aside ; 
With  fingers  most  untender  tore  apart 
The  crimson  veil  that  veiled  its  golden  heart ; 
I  saw  the  gold — ^but  ah  !  the  flower  died  1 
And  ho  looked  sdd  at  my  destroying  fingers, 
As,  all  unwomanly,  in  pride, 
"  Away  with  ignorance,**  I  cri^d, 
"  My  flowers  shall  all  be  knowledge-bring- 
ers. 
Of  what  avail  man's  joy,  unless  he  knows 
Its  why  and  wherefore  ?  "     But  my  lover 
sighed, 
"Ah,  Elsie  I  you  have  killed  my  rose.** 

And  never  a  word  more  of  love  he  speaks. 
But  talks  of  systems,  and  of  Nature's  laws, 
And"  of  effect  and  cause. 


As  learned  men  talk  unto  learned  men. 

And  my  heart  well-nigh  breaks. 
Oh,  might  I  be  a  woman  once  again  I 
Oh,  cruel  hand,  that  tore  the  rose  in  twain, 

You  may  fling  down  your  pen, 
For  yoQ  will  never  write  such  heart-deep  songs 

Oi  human  love,  for  human  tongues 
To  sing,  that  all  men's  hearts  sh^  beat  the 
faster. 
Alas  I  the  thorn-crowned  Master 
Will  look  with  sadder  eyes  than  his  I  grieved 
On  me,  because  my  garden  is  dead-leaved. 

Ohv  summer  wind,  that  brings  such  melody ! 
Oh,  sunlight,  dripping  gom  upon  the  river  I 
The  wraith  of  that  sweet  rose  I  killed 
Is  with  me,  it  will  leave  me  never,  never  I 
For  every  place  is  with  its  presence  filled. 
Oh,  weary  day,  whereon  my  hand  flung  down 
Of  woman's  life  the  crown. 
My  brow  has  lost  its  bright  true  gold  forever  I 

Emilt  H.  Hiokkt. 
— Macmillan*8  Maffazine, 


THE   TWO   VOYAGES. 

BT    GSORGK    SMITH. 
I. 

SwiFTLT,  swiftly,  we  onward  glide. 

Borne  by  the  wind  and  the  fa-^rin^  tide ; 

We  pass  by  hamlet,  by  park,  and  hall. 

And  meadows  where  holiday  festival 

Is  kept:  and  our  hearts  beat  feather  light, 

While  the  sun  o'erhead  shines  warm  and  bright. 


And  such  is  life  through  its  opening  years. 
Before  the  burden  of  grief  and  tears; 
Life  when  the  birds  of  promise  sine, 
And  happiness  dwells  with  ev'erytning^ 
When  uie  cloud  that  veils  the  early  morn 
Is  gone  ere  we  scarce  can  say  lis  bom. 
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Heavily,  heavily,  now  we  glide, 

For  we  fight  with  wind  ana  we  fight  with  tide ; 

The  day  is  done  and  the  shadows  fall. 

Darkness  soon  will  envelop  all : 

Brave  strokes  are  wanting ;  come,  pull  away, 

That  we  be  not  lost  with  the  close  of  day. 

So  when  we  are  old,  and  worn,  and  gray, 
And  friends  once  with  ns  are  passed  away. 
When  we  are  left  to  struggle  alone. 
With  many  a  weary,  weary  moan. 
We  must  not  falter  nor  drop  an  oar 
Till  we  land  on  yonder  eternal  shore. 

— BenUejfs  MiseeUany, 


THE   WINDING   OF  THE    SKEEST. 

Thb  orchard  trees  are  white  with  snow, 

As  they  were  white  with  bloom, 
Foam-white,  and  like  a  sea  beneath 

The  window  of  the  room ; 
And  fitfully  an  April  sun 

Now  went,  now  gleamed  again. 
But  longest  gleamed,  I  think,  to  see 

The  winding  of  the  skein. 

We  were  two  sisters,  Maud  and  I, 

And  dwelt,  as  still  we  dwell. 
In  the  old  house  among  the  trees 

Our  mother  loved  so  well ; 
A  few  old  friends  we  had,  and  prized, 

Nor  others  sought  to  gain. 
But  chiefly  one  whose  name  recalls 

The  winding  of  the  skein. 

Our  artist-neighbor,  Clement,  loved 

The  orchard  like  a  boy. 
The  blossom-roof,  the  mossy  boughs 

Made  half  his  summer  joy ; 
And  like  a  brother  in  our  hearts 

He  grew  in  time  to  reign — 
And  this  was  he  whose  name  brings  back 

The  winding  of  the  skein. 

There  was  a  fourth  that  day.    You  guess 

The  story  ere  'tis  told : 
Our  cousin  back  from  Paris — ^gay, 

Nor  coy,  nor  over-bold ; 
But  used  to  homage,  used  to  looks. 

There  was  no  need  to  feign, 
As  Clement  found  ere  they  began 

The  winding  of  the  skem. 

I  saw  them  as  they  met,  and  read 

The  wonder  in  his  face. 
And  how  his  artist-eve  approved 

Her  beauty,  and  the  grace 
That  kindled  an  admiring  love 

His  heart  could  not  restrain, 
Though  hard  he  strove  with  it,  until 

The  winding'"of  the  skein. 

The  idle  hours  with  idle  toil 
We  sped,  and  talked  between : 

With  all  her  skill  our  cousin  wrought 
A  'broidered  banner  screen : 

And  so  it  chanced  that  Clement's  aid 
She  was  tQ  glad  to  gain, 


And  he — could  he  refuse  to  help 
The  winding  of  the  skein  ? 

Ring  alter  ring  the  golden  floss 

About  his  fingers  rolled : 
He  thought — "  Her  hair  is  brighter  yet, 

It  has  the  truer  gold." 
I  read  this  in  his  eyes,  that  strove 

To  turn  from  her  in  vain. 
And  loathed  my  raven  tresses  througli 

The  winding  of  the  skein. 

Round  after  round  they  wound  before 

The  task  was  wholly  done, 
And  if  their  fingers  touched,  the  blood 

Straight  to  his  cheek  would  run ; 
And  if  the  knotted  silk  she  chid 

Her  voice  through  every  vein 
Went  with  a  thrill  of  joy,  throughout 

The  winding  of  the  skein. 

Round  after  round,  until  the  end. 

And  when  the  end  was  there 
He  knew  it  not,  but  sat  with  hands 

Raised  in  the  empty  air: 
The  ringing  of  the  merry  laugh 

Startled  nis  dreaming  brain, 
And  then  he  knew  his  heart  ensnared 

In  winding  of  the  skein. 

Beneath  the  apple-blooms  that  day. 

And  many  a  day  they  strayed: 
I  saw  them  through  a  mist  of  tears, 

While  hard  for  death  I  prayed. 
And  still  those  blossoms  like  Uiese  snowi 

Benumb  my"heart  with  pain. 
And  Maud  knows  well  when  I  recall 

The  winding  of  the  skein. 

-London  Society.  W,  a 


A  CONTENTED  PROPRIETOR. 

I  HAVi  plenty  of  dutiful  vassals. 

Have  plenty  of  gold,  and  to  spare, 
I  have  plenty  of  beautiful  castles — 

But  my  castles  are  built  in  the  air; 
And  my  vassals  are  all  airy  creatures. 
From  beautiful  Dreamland  are  they. 
They  drive  me  to  balls 
And  magnificent  halls. 
And  tell  me  my  coach  stops  the  way  I 
But  oh,  what  a  pest. 
When  it  comes  to  the  test 
I  am  kept  in  a  dreadful  delay. 
A  plague  on  those  wild  little  vassals. 

You  can't  trust  a  word  that  they  say. 
And  I've  heard  that  my  beautiful  castles 
Are  sadly  inclined  to  decay. 

Father  Wisdom  advised  me  ta  sell  them 

To  the  public — a  benefit  clear— 
And  Fancy  engaged  so  to  sell  them, 

For  Fancy's  a  nne  auctioneer. 
But  the  market  by  no  means  was  lively. 
For  castles  the  call  was  but  cold ; 
Lead  and  iron  were  brisk. 
But  gold  none  would  risk. 
To  invest  on  my  bi|ttlenieats  bold. 
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So  my  tarreta,  unlet, 
I  inhabit  them  yet, 
And  rather  rejoice  they're  not  sold, 
And  neyer  a  bit  am  down-hearted, 

For  my  vassals  still  ply  me  with  gold ; 
My  castles  and  I  shan't  be  parted 
Till  the  heart  of  the  owner  be  cold. 

Again  Father  "Wisdom  addressed  me — 

He's  a  horrid  old  bore  in  his  way ; 
He  said  rats  and  mice  would  infest  me, 

As  crumbled  my  towers  to  decay. 
"  They  never  can  crumble,  good  father, 
They're  lasting,  when  once  they're  begun ; 
Our  castles  of  air 
We  can  quickly  repair. 
As  the  home  of  the  spider  'a  respun.** 
So  homeward  I  went 
To  my  castles,  content, 
As  the  vesper-bell  told  day  was  done. 
And  they  looked  just  as  lovely  as  ever, 
As  burnished  they  stood  in  the  sun. 
Oh,  ne'er  from  my  castles  I'll  s'^ver 
Till  the  sands  of  my  glass  shall  be  run ! 

— All  the  Year  Bound. 


THE    CLOUDS. 

Dark  and  heavy-bosomed  Clouds, 

Leaning  on  the  streams  of  wind. 
Pressing  on  in  frowning  crowds. 
Throng  before  and  throngs  behind, 
Sweep  the  high  and  empty  air ! 
Rock  nor  barrier  rises  there. 

O,  descend  not  for  the  bird 

That  delights  to  ride  the  waves  I 
Have  ye  not  already  heard 

Of  those  black  and  whirling  graves. 
Seas  on  gallant  vessels  piled. 
Screams  of  fear  and  sorrow  wild  ? 

O'er  the  deep  mid-ocean  parts. 

Many  a  son  and  father  sails ; 

Isle  and  Continent  have  hearts 

Anxious  at  the  growing  gales. 

Chain  those  mighty  reckless  wings 

Which  the  flying  Tempest  swings  I 

Change  and  lie  in  softer  light; 

Drop  the  glittering  rainbow  showers ; 
Bring  again  the  snowdrops  white. 
Maiden  heralds  of  the  flowers ; 
Let  the  Spring  with  happy  eyes 
See  her  own  bright  suns  arise  ! 

— AU  the  Year  Bound 


THE   ORGAN. 

HxR  hands  strayed  over  the  organ  notes. 
And  there  rose  such  music,  sweetly  grand. 

That  as  I  listened  I  sighed  and  thought. 
The  notes  are  touched  by  an  angel's  hand. 

The  sunlight  stole  through  the  diamond  panes 
And  feu  on  her  golden  rippling  hair, 

And  as  I  gazed,  I  proudly  thought, 
A  crown  of  glory  10  resting  there. 


Through  the  open  window,  a  murmur  came 
Of  summer  breezes,  sweet  and  clear — 

And  as  I  heard,  I  sadly  thought, 
'Tis  an  angel's  wings  that  are  rustling  near. 

I  stood  by  her  side  in  the  golden  light, 

My  hand  on  hers  I  laid — 
"  Oh,  love,  I  would  always  see  you  thus," 

With  faltering  lips,  I  said. 

I  stand  in  tliat  lonely  room  once  more. 

But  the  golden  light  is  fled. 
And  the  hand  that  had  strayed  o'er  the  organ 
notes 

Is  motionless  and  dead. 

And  I  think  of  that  evening  long  ago. 

When  our  love  had  just  begun. 
As  I  saw  her  sitting  by  my  side  • 

In  the  light  of  a  dying  sun. 

And  I  turn  away  from  that  darkened  room, 
With  my  two  hands  locked  in  prayer. 

That  as  I  had  seen  her  long  ago. 
So  I  might  see  her  there.  , 

So  I  might  hear  that  angel's  song, 

And  look  in  her  changeless  eyes. 
When  the  light  of  a  never-dying  suu 

Bhall  shine  on  Paradise. 


— DMin  University, 
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THE   GREAT  ENCHANTER. 
Sleep  makes  us  all  pashas.— jBf(2aui»  Pro9«rb» 

Slxip  is  the  poor  man*s  warmest  cloak ; 

His  treasurer  to  dispense 
His  lavish  alms,  and  turn  to  gold 

His  scanty  pence. 

He  heals  the  sick  man  in  a  dream, 

And  sets  the  fettered  free ; 
He  calls  the  beggar  from  his  den 

To  golden  luxury. 

He  crowns  the  hounded  exile-king. 

Reverses  Fate's  decrees; 
And  bids  the  briefless  Pleader  rise 

Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Sleep  joins  the  parted  lovers'  hands ; 

Wreathes  the  starved  poet's  brow ; 
And  calls  the  hero  still  unknown 

From  lonely  village-plough. 

Sleep  holds  the  resurrection  keys. 
And  from  his  shadowy  plain, 

Down  Memory's  long  and  cloudy  yaults. 
The  dead  come  back  again. 

Sleep  comes,  like  death,  alike  to  all — 

Divine  equality  I 
Blesses  the  monarch  in  his  state, 

The  slave  upon  the  sea. 

Sleep  brings  our  childhood  back  again—" 

The  only  Golden  Age ; 
Sleep !  O  thou  blessed  alchemist, 

Thou  holy  Archimage^ 
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WINTERS  HARVEST. 

Pure  and  blue  is  the  broad,  broad  sky — 
Cold  and  hard  as  a  sapphire  stone ; 
The  flowers  are  all  of  them  frozen  and  black, 
And  we  seem  left  alone. 

Now  Summer's  toil 

Is  Winter's  spoil, 
And  the  leaves  are  gathering  in. 

The  poplar's  turned  to  a  pillar  of  gold ; 
The  alder's  crimson  and  dead ; 
The  beech  is  brazen  and  glowing ; 
The  sycamore's  rusty  red. 

The  glory's  gone ; 

The  year  fades  on ; 
And  the  leaves  are  gathering  in. 

In  the  cold  and  peaceful  sunshine, 
The  dead  leaves  fill  the  skies. 
Floating,  floating,  drifting. 
Like  golden  butterflies. 

For  Summer's  toil 

Is  Winter's  spoil ; 
Time's  harvest  is  gathering  in. 


DISGUISE. 

Many  golden  flow*ret8  lie 

In  the  orbs  of  April  daisies ; 
Many  buds  have  more  than  eye 

Can  discern  that  lightly  gazes. 

Many  hearts  that  careless  seem, 
Have  no  lack  of  feeling  deep ; 

Prattle  they  like  pebbled  stream ; 

Thus  they  hide  the  thoughts  they  keep. 

And,  alas !  while  silver  strings 

Only  wake  with  silver  tones. 
Timid  Truth  a  music  flings 

Which  belies  the  thought  she  owns. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

History  of  the  Christian.  Church.  By  Peiyp 
ScoAFF,  D.D.  From  Constantine  the  Great  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  a.d.  811-600.  2  vols.  New- 
York:  Charles  Scribner  <l^  Ca  1867.  These 
two  stately  volumes  complete  the  author's  JUs- 
tory  of  Ancient  ChrisUamty,  bringing  down  the 
history  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
covers  in  many  respects  the  most  important  divi- 
sion of  the  history  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  the 
common  inheritance  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Protestant  churches.  A  German  edition  of  this 
great  work  is  to  appear  at  Loipsic,  simultane- 
ously with  the  American.  There  is  no  living 
man  more  thoroughly  competent  to  write  an  im- 
partial and  standard  general  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church — one  that  shall  |nve  satisfaction  to 
all  the  branches  and  schools  of  it — than  Dr. 
ScliafF.  And  competent  critics  have  already 
i)ronounced  this  work  as  incomparably  the  best 
history  of  the  kind  which  has  been  produced. 
It  is  certainly  an  honor  to  American  scholarship 
— for  while  Dr.  Schaff  is  German  by  birth,  he  is 
thoroughly  American  in  spirit  and  by  adoption. 
May  his  Ufe  bo  spared  to  complete  this  great 


work,  and  other  important  works  which  he  has 
in  hand,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  editorship 
of  Lange^s  Commentary,  the  sucoeasive  Tolumea 
of  which,  as  they  appear  from  time  to  time,  are 
received  with  such  signal  favor. 

Our  Mutual  Friend,  By  Chablis  DiOKK!raw 
With  Original  Illustrations,  by  S.  Ettingk,  Jr. 
Boston:  Ticknor<b  Fields.  1867.  This  cannot 
fail  to  be  the  favorite  edition  of  tiie  great  doycI- 
ist's  works,  judging  from  the  two  Youimea  which 
have  already  appeared.  The  form  and  style 
adopted,  the  paper,  presswork,  and  landing,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  illustrations  strike 
us  as  very  superior.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
the  large  demand  which  has  already  sprung  up 
for  this  new  edition. 

A  Complete  Manual  of  Englisk  lAteraiture.  By 
Thomas  B.  Shaw,  M. A.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  by  William  Smtth,  LL.D.  With  a 
Sketch  of  American  Literature,  bv  Hixar  T. 
TucKKRMAN.  Ncw-York :  SheidoB «  Co.  1867. 
It  is  a  good  sign  to  see  works  on  our  own  noble 
tongue  multiplying — works,  too,  of  decided  merit, 
which  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  to  a  fresh  stody  of 
and  better  acquaintance  with  the  language.  Miil- 
ler,  Marsh,  De  Ycre,  and  the  present  work,  are 
admirably  adapted  to  this  end.  This  Manual  was 
prepared  and  publ'ished  in  England  some  years 
since  under  the  name  of  Outlinet  ofEn^ith  TMer- 
ature.  Since  then  it  has  been  entirelv  rewritten 
by  the  author,  with  a  special  view  to  the  require- 
ments of  students,  so  as  to  make  it,  as  far  as  space 
would  allow,  a  complete  history  of  Enelish  bter- 
ature.  Dying,  however,  before  the  work  was  pab- 
lished,  the  ms.  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Smith,  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  Bible  and 
Classical  Dictionaries,  who,  besides  editing  tho 
work,  added  notes  and  illustrations.  In  this  form 
it  was  published  in  London  in  1864,  asoneoCMur- 
ray's  Student's  Manuals.  The  American  edition  ia 
from  the  second  En^lish,'corrected  and  added  to; 
and  the  value  of  it  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  sen- 
sible and  instructive  sketch  of  American  litera- 
ture by  one  every  way  competent  to  do  justice 
to  tho  subject.  The  work  ia  valuable  not  only 
to  the  ^tudfent  but  to  the  general  reader. 


SCIENCE. 

Mortality  of  ChUdreii.--ThQ  following  data  as 
to  the  mortality  of  children  under  five  years  of 
age  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  possess 
much  interest,  and  furnish  food  for  serious  reflec- 
tion. Notwithstandinff  the  cold  of  Norway  and  tho 
additional  demand  which  cold  makes  for  care  in 
the  management  of  infancy,  out  of  every  one 
hundred  children  born,  a  larger  percentage  Ure 
to  see  their  fifth  birthday  in  that  country  than 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  Out  oif  one 
hundred  children  born  in  Norway,  88  atftain 
the  age  of  five  years;  in  Sweden  80;  in  Denmark 
80,  including  Slesvi^  and  Holstein  down  to  the 
Elbe,  the  country  ot  the  Angles  of  old ;  in  Engf- 
land  14  ;  in  Belgium  73 ;  in  France  11 ;  in  Pma- 
sia  68;  in  Holland  67;  in  Austria  64;  in  Spain 
64;  in  Russia  62;  in  Italy  61.  Thos^  thoqgjb 
the  chance  ifl  everywliere  in  hrm  of  VJ^  ia  OM 
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part  of  civilized  Enrope  it  is  9  to  2 ;  in  another, 
only  3  to  2.  To  pat  the  results  in  another  form, 
out  of  one  hundred  children  bom  alive,  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  nndcr  the  aee  of  five  is,  in 
Xforway  IT,  Denmark  20,  Sweden  20,  England 
26,  Belgium  27,  France  29,  Prussia  82,  Holland 
33,  Austria  36,  Spain  S%,  Russia  38,  Italy  39. 
Thus,  death  drawing  lots  for  the  lives  of  children 
has  in  one  part  of  Europe  2,  in  another  4  out  of 
10  in  his  favor.  Out  of  one  hundred  children 
there  die,  above  the  11  dying  in  the  severe  and 
inclement  climate  of  Norway,  3  in  Denmark,  3  in 
Sweden,  9  in  England,  10  in  Belgium,  12  in 
France,  15  in  Prussia,  16  in  Holland,  19  in  Aus- 
tria, 19  in  Spain,  21  in  Russia,  and  22  in  Italy. 
But  though  all  Engl^id  shows  a  mortality  of  26, 
in  her  healthy  districts  she  only  loses  18,  while 
double  this  number  (36)  perish  in  her  large  town 
^districts.  Thus,  we  see  in  England  the  same 
*  contrast  between  the  country  and  city  as  there  is 
between  Norway  and  Italy.  Again,  if  we  turn 
to  particular  classes,  we  find  still  greater  con- 
trasts. According  to  the  peerage  records,  out  of 
one  hundred  children  born  alive,  ninety  live  be- 
yond the  age  of  five  years,  and  the  proportion 
among  the  children  of  the  clergy  is  nearly  the 
same. 

Profeswr  TyndaU^  in  his  last  lecture,  on  "  Vibra- 
tory Motion,^'  at  the  Royal  Institution,  illustrated 
the  very  low  conducting  power  of  hydrogen  for 
sound  by  a  novel  experiment.  A  bell  struck  by 
clockwork  was  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  and  the  air  exhausted  as  perfectly  as 
possible.  By  applying  the  ear  close  to  the  glass 
a  faint  sound  could  stul  be  heard.  The  exhaust- 
ed receiver  was  then  filled  with  hydrogen,  when 
the  bell  was  again  heard  to  sound,  but  faintly. 
On  pumping  out  the  hydrogen  all  trace  of  sound 
ceased,  even  when  the  ear  was  placed  close  to  the 
receiver.  Hydrogen  being  about  fifteen  times 
lighter  than  air,  it  might  be  supposed  that  its 
low  conducting  power  arose  from  its  tenuity. 
But  such  is  not  the  case ;  the  conducting  power 
of  air  rarefied  fifteen  fold,  and  therefore  of  the 
same  density,  exceeds  that  of  hydrogen  in  a 
marked  degree. 

Comets  and  Meteors, — An  Italian  astronomer, 
M.  Schiaparelli,  has  recently  published  a  most 
extraordinary  result,  which  he  has  found  from 
some  caculations  made  in  reference  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  meteors  in  space.  Until  very  recent 
times  these  wandering  items,  more  popularly 
known  as  shooting-stars,  were  considered  merely 
as  belonging  to  our  own  atmosphere,  or,  at  most, 
attendants  of  our  globe.  This  idea  is,  however, 
now  given  up,  and  they  are  supposed  to  revolve 
round  the  sun  in  the  same  uniform  manner  as  the 
larger  planets.  From  M.  Schiaparelli's  researches 
it  appears  that  the  rough  elements  of  the  orbit 
of  the  August  ring  of  meteors  actually  agree 
with  those  of  a  moderately  large  comet  which 
was  visible  in  1862.  From  this  we  may  natur- 
ally infer  that  either  the  coincidence  is  acciden- 
tal, or  that  comets  and  meteors  are  more  closely 
allied  than  we  have  hitherto  supposed  then^  to  be. 
M.  Schiaparelli  plainly  asserts  that  the  comet  of 
1 862  is  really  one  oi  the  largest  of  the  August  ring 
of  meteors.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  astron- 
omers will  immediately  receive  this  assertion 
without  qaestioa  until  further  investigations  are 


made.  In  the  meantime  we  cannot  help  consider- 
ing that  this  coincidence  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable which  we  have  had  in  astronomy  for  a 
considerable  period. 

As  the  time  of  budding  and  hlosioming  is  coib- 
ing  on,  we  make  known  a  simple  means  of  pre-* 
serving  trees  from  the  ravages  of  insects,  which 
was  first  published  at  Lyon  hy  the  Imperial  So- 
ciety of  Practical  Horticulture  of  the  Rhone. 
The  mischief  done  by  insects  whose  eggs  are  de- 
posited in  buds  and  blossoms  is  almost  incredi* 
ble.  The  remedy  is  to  mix  one  part  of  vinegar 
with  nine  parts  of  water,  and  shower  it  from  a 
syringe  or  hne>nosed  watering-pot  over  the  trees, 
plants,  or  flowers  requiring  protection.  The  ex- 
periments made  in  this  way  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lyon  have  proved  eminently  successful,  the 
trees  so  treated  having  been-  loaded  with  fruit, 
while  others  which  had  been  let  alone  bore  very 
scantily.  In  preparing  the  solution,  it  would  b« 
well  to  rememoer  that,  as  French  vinegar  is  much 
stronger  than  English,  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
should  be  increased.  Another  useful  remedy  for 
preventing  ants  and  other  insects  from  crawling 
up  the  stems  of  trees,  is  to  expose  lamp-oil  for 
three  or  four  days  to  the  sun  till  it  becomes  thick 
and  gummy,  ana  smells  disagreeably ;  then  to  use 
it  as  paint  with  #  small  brush,  and  draw  a  belt 
round  the  stems  of  the  trees,  about  two  inches 
wide,  and  two  feet  from  the  ground.  A  firesh 
coat  must  be  put  on  day  by  day  for  four  days, 
when,  if  no  breaks  are  lelx,  it  will  effectually 
prevent  the  ascent  of  insects. — Chambers^s  Jour- 
ned. 

In  the  last  pvhlished  part  of  TransactionM  of 
the  Entomological  Societg^  an  accomit  is  given  of 
the  alarming  ravages  of  a  small,  slender  species 
of  ant,  introduced  mto  St.  Helena  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  about  twenty  years  ago.  James 
Town  is  described  as  "devastated"  by  this  de- 
structive insect ;  all  the  wood-work  of  the  cathe- 
dral, of  the  library,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
town,  has  been  devoured.  In  their  feast  of  the 
books,  it  was  noticed  that  the  insects  first  at- 
tacfked  theological  works,  probably  because  they 
were  less  disturbed  than  works  of  light  litera- 
ture. The  only  wood  which  they  do  not  eat  is 
teak,  but  they  will  bore  through  it  to  get  at  other 
wood  suited  to  their  tastes  which  may  happen  to 
be  placed  behind  it.  Even  tin  cases  are  no  pro- 
tection if  they  become  spotted  with  rust,  for  the 
ants  at  once  force  an  entrance  at  the  spots,  and 
devour  the  contents.  At  present,  their'  ravages 
are  confined  to  James  Town ;  but,  if  not  checked, 
they  may  ere  long  spread  over  the  whole  island. 
The  Government  are  greatly  embarrassed  to  find 
a  way  of  putUng  a  stop  to  the  destruction,  which 
has  occasioned  already  a  loss  of  some  thousands 
of  pounds;  and  any  one  who  could  suggest  a 
remedy  would  confer  an  essential  benefit  on  Uie 
inhabitants  of  St.  Helena. 

The  great  telegraph  line,  which  the  Russians  and 
Americans  conjointly  are  making  to  connect  New* 
York  with  St.  Petersburg,  is  now  so  far  advanced 
that  only  850  miles  more  are  required  to 
complete  it  from  the  North  Pacific  to  Pekio* 
From  San  Francisco,  which  has  for  some  yeam 
been  in  telegraphic  communication  with  New- 
York,  the  wires  are  to  be  carried  up  to  Behring^s 
Strait,  and  there  cross  to  the  Asiatic  side.    When 
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finally  completed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish connections  with  the  principal  cities  of  the 
East  and  of  Europe ;  and  in  this  way  the  keen 
traders  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  get  up  an  active  competition  with 
the  telegraphers  of  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
would  perhaps  be  safe  to  predict,  as  one  result  of 
this  competition,  that  before  many  years  are  over 
messages  will  be  flashed  all  round  the  globe. 

Sanilaru  Improvement  of  Paris. — In  his  annual 
report  laid  before  the  Council-General  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  the  Prefect  (M.  Haussman) 
dwells  with  just  satisfaction  on  what  he  has  done 
for  the  city  of  Paris;  the  3614  houses  built  from 
the  1st  of  October,  1865,  to  the  80th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1866,  or  263  more  than  last  year;  the  2256 
houses  totally  or  partially  razed  to  the  ground — 
967  by  appropriation  and  1289  by  their  owners— 
with  a  view  to  new  and  magniticent  constructions 
and  corresponding  gains.  He  complains  of  the 
"unjust  criticisms"  on  these  constructions  and 
demolitions,  which  have  made  Paris  the  finest 
city  in  the  world,  and  have  given  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  "  a  harmony  required  by  such 
a  city,"  and  have  favorably  modified  the  essential 
conditions  of  human  life.  They  have  caused  air, 
light,  and  water  to  circulate,  have  destroyed  in- 
fected quarters,  narrow  and  tA>tuous  streets,  un- 
healthy and  uninhabitable  houses,  and  secured 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  comfort,  the  best 
preservatives  against  epidemic  and  contagious 
disorder,  which  leave  their  deadly  impress  on 
cities  and  empires.  He  contrasts  the  ravages  of 
the  cholera  in  1831-32,  when  there  were  21,670 
deaths ;  in  1849,  when  there  were  25,052 ;  and 
in  1853-54,  when  there  were  11,873,  with  the 
6626  in  1865,  and  the  6700  in  1866;  and  con- 
eludes  that  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  mor- 
tality— insignificant,  if  the  increased  population 
be  taken  into  account — is  owing  to  the  improve- 
ments which  ho  has  carried  out 
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Orusa  Famine^  and  Neglect  of  Public  Worlct  in 
India. — Costlv  and  extensive  embankments,  and 
irrigation  works — which  Hindoo  rulers,  with  all 
their  deficiencies  in  the  mechanical  arts,  had 
found  ample  means  to  construct-^have  been  suf 
fered  to  fall  to  ruin,  so  that,  for  lack  of  irrigation 
canals,  the  harvests  of  Orissa  utterly  failed  last 
season;  and  tliroughncglectof  embankment  con- 
structions the  miseries  of  inundation  have  now 
been  added  to  the  hopeless  suffering  from  famine. 
The  relief  tardily  afforded  has  again  been  indefi- 
nitely delayed,  ihe  cargo  boats  by  which  the 
erain  was  about  to  be  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Orissa  havin"^  been  destroyed  by  inundation  on 
the  river,  and  by  storm  on  the  sea.  The  fact  of 
sending  all  the  supplies  of  food  by  sea,  and  its  de- 
struction iu  sight  of  the  famine-stricken  districts, 
will  call  public  attention  to  the  terribly  condem- 
natory statement  that  there  are  no  roads  by  which 
grain  could  bo  conveyed  from  Bengal  into  Orissa 
by  land.  Calcutta— the  City  of  Palaces,  the  cen- 
tre of  all  the  great  power  we  have  wielded  for 
more  than  a  century — is  only  some  160  miles 
from  Balasore,  the  scene  of  the  most  dreadful 
•ttfifering ;  and  Pooroe,  at  the  extremity  of  Oris- 


sa, is  less  than  800  miles  from  the  metropolis; 
and  yet,  for  lack  of  ordinary  roads,  the  oommon 
bullock  carts  of  the  country — simple  and  rade 
contrivances  that  have  answered  their  parpoee 
for  a  thousand  years,  perhaps — could  not  be  sent 
with  supplies  into  the  famishing  districts.  The 
starving  inhabitants  ihemselves  hare,  without 
roads,  found  their  way  to  Calcutta,  where  they 
now  crowd  in  alarming  density,  while  it  is  feared 
that  the  southwest  monsoon,  as  it  blows  over  frx>m 
Balasore  direct  towards  Calcutta,  may  soon  be 
freighted  with  deadly  pestilence.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  direct  geographical  contiguity  of  the 
famine  districts  to  the  oldest  and  richest  proT- 
ince  of  British  India,  they  are  cut  off  frY>m  it  for 
lack  of  the  simplest  iform  of  public  works— com- 
mon roads. — Times,  of  Indict, 

M.  Louis  Blanc  has  brought  an  action  in  one  of 
the  French  law  courts  against  Count  Louis  de, 
Cambac^res,  formerly  a  deputy  of  the  Ai8ne»  for 
the  balance  due  to  him  on  the  purchase-money 
of  his  History  of  the  French  MwUutum,  The 
sale  was  effected  in  1865,  and  M.  Leprince,  the 
publisher,  was  the  purchaser.  He  undertook  to 
sive  60,000  francs  for  the  right  of  publication 
for  three  years,  and  the  Count  guaranteed  the 
payment  M.  Leprince,  however,  is  now  in  diffi- 
culties, and  M.  Louis  Blanc  accordingly  looks  to 
his  surety.  The  defence  was  that  we  young 
count  was  incapable  of  managing  his  own  aflfairt ; 
but  the  oourt  held  that  the  contract  was  binding, 
and  decreed  that  the  elder  count,  fiither  of  Count 
Louis,  must  pay  M.  Louis  Blanc  40,000  franca 
remaining  due  on  the  contract,  and  20,000  franca 
damages.  •  • 

Mountains  of  Moah. — ^We  saw  the  range  mider 
the  most  advantageous  circumstances.  It  was 
toward  evening.  The  settine  sun  fell  upon  it^ 
and  upon  the  wild  eastern  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea  at  its  base,  the  sea  itself  being  hidden  in  its 
deep,  hollow  grave.  The  light  was  reflected 
from  every  scaur  and  precipice,  with  such  a  flash 
of  purple,  mingled  with  delicate  hues  of  ame- 
thyst and  ruby,  as  produced  a  glory  not  exagw 
geratcd  in  Holman  PIunt*8  picture  of  "  The  Scape 
Goat."— iVbrwan  Macleod's  '*  Eastward,** 

The  Ohvnoorm  says  that  Mr.  Tennyson  is  about 
to  leave  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  metropolis,  solely  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  disturbed  by  the  "  lion 
hunters "  of  the  island.  The  writer  of  "  Table 
Talk"  in  the  Guardian  records  that  the  Laureate 
is  hard  at  work  on  a  poem,  longer  and  on  a  grand- 
er scale  than  his  last^  and  that  the  house  at  Hemp- 
stead, near  the  Heath  and  the  Miltia  Barracks, 
so  long  tenanted  by  the  mother  and  sister  of  the 
poet,  and  where  he  himself  was  often  a  visitor,  is 
about  to  be  let  in  "  apartments,  furnished  and  on- 
furnished.** 

A  Race  for  the  Telegraph  Wires. — ^Few  persons 
have  the  slightest  conception  of  the  trouble  and 
expenditure  required  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
telegraph  wires  when  the  "mail"  arrives  at 
either  of  the  colonies.  The  arrival  one  Tuesday 
morning  of  the  first  Panama  mail  was  the  occa-  * 
sion  of  a  bond  fide  and  most  exciting  boat  race. 
The  appearance  of  the  Raikaia  had  been  mosi 
eagerly  looked  for  for  some  days  by  the  boats* 
crews  employed  by  the  Argus  (Melbonme),  and 
Messrs.  Greville's  Telegram  Oompany,  for  HhM 
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purpose  of  landing  the  first  dispatches,  and  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  wires.  The  boats 
brought  into  requisition  were  small  whale  boats. 
In  the  Argus's  Doat  were  Green,  the  ex-cham- 
pion, Mr.  C.  Cook  (the  shipping  reporter  of  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  who  is  employed  to  land 
the  telegrams  for  the  Argus),  and  two  others. 
In  the  service  of  Renter's  agents,  Mr.  McGregor 
and  three  able-bodied  men  pulled  the  well-known 
butcher's  boat,  Fairplay,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Fairplay,  of  this  city.  Both  crews  reached  the 
mail  outside  the  Heads,  and  boarded  and  pro- 
cured their  dispatches  from  her,  and  were  towed 
up  as  far  as  Fort  Denison.  Here  they  let  go, 
and  a  keen  contest  ensued,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, McGregor's  crew  being  at  a  slight  disad- 
vantage as  regards  position.  This,  however, 
they  lessened  by  degrees,  and  before  passing 
Fort  Macquarie  were  slightly  in  the  lead.  From 
this  point  the  boats  diverged,  the  Argus  boat 
making  for  Campbell's  wharf,  and  McGregor  for 
the  central  steps  at  the  Custom  House.  Thus  the 
Argus  crew  had  a  much  shorter  distance  to  pull, 
yet  both  boats  reached  the  shore  within  a  few 
seconds  of  one  another.  At  both  points  convey- 
ances were  waiting,  and  up  the  different  streets 
both  vehicles  went  at  full  gallop,  and  when  they 
entered  George-street,  Greville's  Telegram  Com- 
pany had  a  very  considerable  lead,  and  their 
telegrams,  in  consequence,  gained  precedence, 
and  the  messages,  having  been  already  prepared, 
were  transmitted  to  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
throughout  this  colony.  The  distance  pulled 
over  by  the  two  crews  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter, and  was  done  at  a  terrific  pace.  Both  crews 
strained  every  nerve,  and*  pulled  with  a  deter- 
mination seldom  witnessed  in  a  champion  aquatic 
contest. — Sydney  Empire, 

Hindoo  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food. — In  the 
new  edition  of  McCuUoch's  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary (four  vols.,  Longman  <fe  Co.),  Mr.  F. 
Martin,  the  editor,  says :  "  It  is  a  popular  but 
erroneous  notion,  that  the  Hindoos  live  almost 
entirely  on  a  vegetable  diet ;  such  a  fact  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  physical  nature  of  man, 
who,  in  reality,  is  omnivorous.  The  most  fasti- 
dious of  the  Hindoos  in  point  of  diet  are  great 
eaters  of  milk  and  butter ;  fish  is  also  extensively 
used  near  all  the  sea  coasts,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  principal  rivers ;  and  none  of  the  people  of 
India  hold  this  description  of  food  as  abominable, 
except  the  inhabitants  of  the  remote  interior, 
who  have  no  means  of  procuring  it.  Even  fiesh, 
however  capricious  in  the  selection,  is  occasion- 
ally eaten  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  Hindoo 
people,  and  it  is  the  want  of  means  rather  than 
religious  scruples  that  makes  them  refrain  from 
it.  In  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  even  religion 
authorizes  any  kind  of  food,  and  in  the  event  of 
a  famine  a  Brahmin  may  eat  the  limb  of  a  dog." 
[We  can  hardly  reconcile  this  with  statements 
made  during  the  late  terrible  famine  in  Orissa, 
where  the  people  were  dying  for  want  of  rice, 
while  multitudes  of  sleek  oxen  roamed  about  un- 
touched.] 

Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt "  was  begun  and  so 
far  proceeded  with  under  the  title  of  "Tale  of  a 
Shirt,"  before  the  ludicrous  equivoque  struck 
the  intense  mind  of  the  author !  If  perpetuated, 
U  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  step  might  have 


jarred  with  the  pathos  and  potent  effect  of  this 
admirable  appeal  to  every  numan  feeling, — W. 
Jerdan. 

The  whole  of  the  folio  MSS.  of  Bishop  Percy's 
Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry^  which  is  to  be 
reprinted  verbatim  by  the  Early  English  Text  So- 
city,  is  now,  we  understand,  copied  out,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  is  in  print.  We  read  in  the  Athenmtm 
that  "Mr.  W.  Chappell  is  helping  the  editors 
with  the  ballad  part  of  their  work ;  but  no  news 
can  be  got  of  the  second  copy  of  King  Esimere 
that  the  bishop  mentions  in  his  second  edition. 
Vol.  I.,  p.  59.  Can  any  reader  tell  us  where  it 
is  ?  The  copy  in  his  own  folio  the  bishop  tore 
out  to  send  to  the  press,  so  that  the  secona  copy 
is  now  more  wanted  than  ever.  The  subscrip- 
tion has  reached  £400,  leaving  still  £200  to  be 
raised  to  save  the  editors  from  Toss  in  their  labor 
of  love."  The  work  will  be  one  of  very  great  in- 
terest, as  the  bishop's  volumes,  though  charming 
and  admirable  in  their  way,  were  misleadinfl^ 
owing  to  the  alterations  he  made  in  the  old  bal- 
lads, and  the  modern  additions  he  tacked  on  to 
them.  We  trust  that  the  editors  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  suffer. 

JJf.  Cousin  was  buried  on  the  24th  ult.,  in  Pdre 
la  Chaise  Cemetery,  after  the  performance  of  a 
religious  ceremony  in  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne. 
M.  Duruy,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  present,  and  most  of  the  learned  bodies  of 
Paris  sent  deputations.  The  pall-bearers  were 
M.  Patin,  the  senior  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Letters;  M.  Thiers;  M.  de  Parieu,  Vice-President 
of  the  Council  of  State ;  and  M.  Mourier,  Vice- 
Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris. 

Japanese  Progress, — The  Japanese  have  a  large 
fleet  of  steamships,  purchased  from  Europeans  at 
a  liberal  rate.  The  great  Daimio  princes  are  all 
more  or  less  alive  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  adoption  of  European  methods  of  war- 
faro  and  commerce.  They  patronize  our  manu- 
factures, even  to  boots  and  shoes ;  they  purchase 
our  books,  and  maps,  and  musical  instruments. 
A  curious  fact  is  mentioned  by  a  gentleman,  resi- 
dent in  Yokohama,  that  he  saw  a  Japanese  enter 
a  shop  and  purchase  a  dozen  copies  of  Webster's 
English  I)ictionary,  and  carry  them  away  with 
him,  —  The  Plying  Dragon  Reporter,  [A  bi- 
monthly journal,  edited  in  London,  by  Professor 
Summers,  of  University  College,  for  circulation 
in  China  and  Japan ;  also  in  Java,  Sarawak,  the 
Malay  peninsula,  and  other  places  with  Chinese 
merchants  or  colonists.] 

Order  of  St,  PatHck.—"The  Order  of  St. 
Patrick,  when  he  was  obliged  to  wear  it,  hung 
round  his  neck  as  a  thing  that  was  in  his  way, 
and  which  he  would  gladly,  if  he  could,  hare 
taken  into  a  corner.  On  his  first  visit  to  London, 
he  presented  himself  to  William  the  Fourth's 
lev&e  without  it,  not  designedly,  but  simply  be* 
cause  he  had  never  thought  of  it.  The  king  said 
to  some  one  near  him,  'Is  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  ashamed  of  his  Order?'  The  remark 
was  repeated,  a  message  sent  to  Dublin  for  it, 
and  after  a  long  search  and  breaking  open  of 
'some  locks,  it  was  found,  and  dispatched  to  him 
in  time  for  his  being  duly  equipped  in  it  on  his 
next  appearance  at  court." — jDr,  Hinds, 

^^  Bruidical   TemplesJ** — Mr.  Stuart,  secretarj 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Scotland,  states 
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that  the  stone  circles  which  abound  in  many  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  the  Highlands,  have  been 
proved  to  be  places  of  sepulture.  "The  name 
of  Druidical  Temples,  applied  to  these  structures, 
is  one  of  recent  origin,  and  is  simply  the  result 
of  a  guess  of  two  English  writers — Aubrey,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  XL,  and  Stukeley, 
who  wr6te  in  the  time  of  the  first  two  Georges. 
The  term  used  by  our  early  chroniclers  to  desig- 
nate such  remains  is  simple  *  lap'uies  statdea^  or 
the  standing  stones.*' 

The  Oospel  in  Spain. — In  the  Archives  du  Chrit- 
tianisme  there  is  a  deeply-interesting  account  of 
a  Spaniard  who  printed  the  New  Testament  in  a 
deep  cellar.  He  labored  alone,  with  a  poor 
wooden  machine  and  very  few  types.  His  work 
progressed  slowly;  he  could  print  but  a  few 
pages  at  a  time.  Being  shut  out  from  his  g^lorious 
Andalusian  sun,  and  exhausted  with  labor,  his 
health  failed,  and  he  raised  blood.  He  was  ureed 
to  rest  for  awhile,  but  he  refused,  declaring  that 
he  would  not  leave  the  cellar  until  he  could  bear 
from  it  in  his  own  hand  a  Sjpanish  New  Testa- 
ment printed  in  Spain.  He  kept  hb  word,  and 
Christian  friends  have  seen  and  handled  this 
New  Testament  There  is  great  hope  for  Spain 
when  such  men,  worthy  contemporaries  of  Mata- 
moros,  rise  up  from  the  surrounding  darkness, 
and  prove  themselves  valiant  for  the  truth  even 
unto  death. 

The  Oldest  German  Newspaper. — ^The  Poeizei- 
iung  (Post-Office  Journal),  published  at  Frankfort, 
was  established  in  1616,  and  consequently  had  to 
describe  the  operations  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  This  journal  was  the  property  of  tlie 
Princes  Thurn  et  Taxis,  who,  it  is  known,  were 
intrusted  with  the  general  postal  administration 
of  the  German  Confederation.  Equally  devoted 
to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  and  Taxis,  the  Post- 
zeitung  has  fallen  with  them.  It  was  suppressed 
by  £ismarck# 

We  read  in  the  Paris  correspondence  of  a  daily 
contemporary  that  among  the  candidates  for  the 
fauieuic  vacant  at  the  Academy  by  the  death  of 
M.  de  Barante  are  the  prince  of  feuiiletonisies, 
Theophile  Gautier;  the  critic  of  the  DibatSy 
Jules  Janin;  the  historian  Henri  Martin;  the 
author  of  '*  La  Faraille  Benoiton,"  Victorien  Sar- 
dou;  and  the  composer  of  "Martha  dc  Saint 
Georges,"  M.  Hal6vy.  This  fatUeuil  was  the 
one  occupied  by  Voltaire. 

The  Ciiair  of  St,  Pc/er.— The  chair,  which  is 
incased  in  wood  and  various  coverings,  and  sup- 
ported by  figures  of  the  four  evangelists,  claims 
to  bo  the  very  chair  which  Pudens,  the  senator 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  gave  to  St.  Paul  to  sit 
upon  when  he  was  lodging  in  his  house.  Now, 
soon  after  the  French  Kevolution,  and  after  the 
French  army  had  taken  possession  of  Rome, 
M.  Denon,  who  was  deputed  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  take  charge  of  oDJects  in  that  city, 
determined,  with  a  friend,  to  see  what  was  in- 
side that  chair.  Well,  they  took  down  all  the 
covering,  which  had  never  been  removed  since 
the  days  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  and  which  was 
placed  on  the  chair  by  the  celebrated  architect  f 
Bellini ;  and  a  lady  who  knew  Denon  stated  that 
slie  herself  heard  him  tell  this  story,  that,  when 
he  and  his  friend  had  stripped  the  chair  of  its 


covering,  they  found,  sure  enough,  a.  marble  chair, 
which  was  evidently  a  consular  one ;  and,  after 
brushing  off  the  dust,  they  perceived  some  writ> 
ing  in  Arabic  letters,  which  they  got  some  learn- 
ed man  to  read  for  tliem,  the  English  of  the  words 
being,  "  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  \s 
his  prophet.''  These  two  men,  on  making  this 
discovery,  said  to  each  other,  "  It  is  not  for  us  to 
interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  let 
us  put  the  chair  a^ain  as  it  was,  and  say  Bofchinjsr 
about  the  matter,  lest  we  should  bring  a  scandal 
on  the  whole  Church."  They  did  so,  and  ths 
chfdr  has  never  been  seen  since.  The  late  Car* 
dinal  Wiseman,  in  great  indignation,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  said  thafc 
the  person  who  made  that  statement  was  a  calum- 
niator. The  pamphlet  was  published  in  £ng^ 
land  while  I  was  at  Rome,  and  I  have  got  a  copy 
of  it,  which  is,  I  believe,  almost  the  only  copy  in 
London.  It  is  said  to  be,  in  fact,  a  great  corioaity. 
The  wonderful  earnestness  with  which  the  Cws 
dinal  sets  to  work  to  prove  that  this  chair  is  the 
very  chair  of  Pudens  would  astonish  you.  There 
is  a  show  of  logic  about  the  whole  tning,  and  • 
delightful  assumption  of  facts  which  would  coi^ 
vince  anybody  who  does  not  care  whether  his- 
tory is  true  or  false.  But  some  people  said,  and 
I  among  the  rest,  "  There  is  one  easy  mode  of  de- 
ciding this  question:  why  not  look  at  the  chair} 
Why  not  strip  it  of  all  uie  coverings,  as  Denon 
and  his  friend  did  ?  "  "Oh  no,"  was  the  reply : 
"  it  is  too  sacred  a  thing  for  that."  Now  thers 
you  have  a  specimen  of  the  system  of  lies  by 
which  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  is  supported. — Mr, 
Prebendary  Burgess, 

The  Chreat  American  Tea  Company, — ^In  no- 
ticing the  operations  of  this  large  and  entep* 
prising  establishment,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to 
offer  a  remark  in  explanation  of  the  reasons  which 
induce  us  to  call  the  attention  of  the  community 
to  a  concern  which  has  reached  its  eminence  in 
public  favor.  It  is  our  undeviating  rule  to  ex- 
ercise a  scrupulous  judgment  in  reMion  to  busi- 
ness enterprises — never  recommending  any  ex- 
cept such  as  we  believe  have  been  proved  wor- 
thy and  reliable,  and  whose  system  of  busineaa, 
uprightness  of  dealing  with  their  customers,  and 
ample  capital  to  fulfil  their  engagements  are  fully 
established.  Upon  these  principles  we  call  at* 
tention  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Gsxat  Ambri* 
CAN  Tka  Comfant,  published  in  our  advertising 
colunms.  The  Company  have  several  very  large 
stores,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
stocked  with  the  best  and  most  serviceable  fi^ooa, 
which  they  are  content  to  sell  at  merely  living 
profits,  as  they  have  proved  by  their  prices  for 
the  past  five  or  six  years.  They  have  but  ons 
price.  By  these  rules  alone  the  Compmy  pro- 
pose in  the  future  to  conduct  their  vast  and  rap- 
idly augmenting  trade.  Believing  that  the  ability 
and  disposition  of  the  Company  are  ample  to 
perform  all  they  promise,  warrants  us  in  calling 
special  attention  to  them  in  our  columns.  It  & 
a  trite  saying  **  that  the  honest  strivings  of  hon- 
est men  are  sure  to  be  commended,  their  bosi- 
ness  efforts  encouraged,  and  ultimately  adequate- 
ly compensated." — ¥Vom  the  Methodist,  Nno*  York 
City, 
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'*  Stupor  mundi  FredericoB  "^Fred- 
eriok  Lhe  Wonder  of  the  World — ii  tha 
name  by  which  the  EngUah  historian 
Matthew  Fnris  more  than  ODce  speaks 
of  the  Emperor  who  draw  on  him  the 
eyes  of  all  men  daring  tha  greater  part 
of  the  former  lialf  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  whoso  name  has  ever  since 
lived  ia  hiatory  as  that  of  the  most  re- 
markable iiisii  in  a  most  remarkable  ago. 
We  do  not  say  the  greatest,  sUll  less  the 
beat,  man  of  his  tjme ;  but,  as  Matthew 
Paris  calla  him,  the  most  wonderful 
man ;  the  man  whose  character  and  ac- 
tions shone  out  most  distinctively,  the 
man  whose  personality  was  most  marked ; 
the  man,  in  short,  who  was  in  all  things 


•  ITislory  qf  Fredrick  th»  Serand,  EmjiKrnr  of  the 
RoButOM.  By  T.  L.  Ki:«iTO!'  {BLiiH-Oi.ini*NT), 
U.A.  CambridEO  and  l/tjndon  ;  ^IncmJllan. 
18J3. 

VU  tt  Corrupondanfit  de  Picm  dt  la  IT?"'. 
Mhmtrt  ih  tEntpemr  t^iittrk  tl.,  ilr.  Par  A. 
U(;uj^KD-BKiiioLi,M.     Pari):    IL  Fi'm,  18GG. 

Saw  Sbmi^-Voi.  v.,  W-   * 


tha  most  unlike  to  all  the  other  men  who 
wan  about  him.  It  is  probable  that 
tbera  never  lived  a  human  being  endow- 
ed with  greater  natural  gifts,  or  whom 
nataral  nfts  were,  according  to  the 
means  aabrded  him  by  his.  age,  more 
sedaloasly  cultivated,  than  the  last  Em- 
peror of  the  House  of  Swabia.  There 
seems  to  be  nn  aspect  of  human  nature 
which  was  not  developed  to  the  highest 
degree  in  his  person.  In  veraatihty  of 
gi&j  in  what  we  may  call  manysded- 
nes9  of  character,  he  appears  as  a  sort 
of  mediffival  Alcibiades,  while  he  was 
nndonbtedly  far  removed  from  Alcibi- 
ades' utter  lack  of  princij»le  or  steadi- 
ness of  any  kind.  Wamor,  statetimaij, 
lawgiver,  scholar,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  compass  of  the  politjcal  or  intolTeot* 
nal  world  of  his  age  which  he  failed  to 
grasp.  In  an  age  of  change,  when,  in 
every  corner  of  Europe  and  civilized 
Asia,  old  kingdom:*,  nations,  eystems, 
were  falling  and  now  ones  riHinf;,  Fred- 
erick wrui  oniphntioHlly  the  man  ot  ohanffe, 
tlio  author  of  things  now  and  unheard  of 

ho  was  "stupor  mundi  ct  immutitor 

miralrilis."      A  BU»iwotod  heretic,  e  lus- 
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pected  Mohammedan,  he  was  the  object 
of  all  sorts  of  absurd  and  self-oontradio- 
tory  charges ;  but  the  charges  mark  real 
features  in  the  character  of  the  man.  He 
was  something  unlike  any  other  Emperor 
or  any  other  man ;  whatever  professions 
of  orthodoxy  he  misht  make,  men  felt 
instinctively  that  his  belief  and  his  prac- 
tice were  not  the  same  as  the  belief  and 
the  practice  of  other  Christian  men. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  quite 
emancipated  his  mind  from  the  trammels 
of  his  own  time,  and  that  he  had  theories 
and  designs  which,  to  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, would  have  seemed  mon- 
strous, unintelligible,  impossible.  Fred- 
erick in  short  was,  in  some  obvious  re- 
spects, a  man  of  the  stamp  of  those  who 
influence  their  own  age  and  the  ages 
which  come  after  them  ;  the  men  who,  if 
their  lot  is  cast  in  one  walk,  found  sects, 
and  if  it  is  cast  in  another,  ^ound  em- 
pires. Of  all  men,  Frederick  the  Second 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  the 
founder  of  something,  the  beginner  of 
some  new  era,  political  or  intellectual. 
He  was  a  man  to  whom  some  great  insti'- 
tution  might  well  have  looked  back  as  its 
creator,  to  whom  some  large  body  of 
men,  some  sect  or  party  or  nation,  might 
well  have  looked  back  as  their  prophet  or 
founder  or  deliverer.  But  one  of  the  most 
gifted  of  the  sons  of  men  has  left  behind 
him  no  memory  of  this  kind,  while  men 
whose  gifts  cannot  bear  a  comparison 
with  his  are  reverenced  as  founders  by 
grateful  nations,  churches,  political  and 
philosophical  parties.  Frederick  in  fact 
founded  nothing,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of 
the  destruction  of  many  things.  His 
great  charters  to  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral princes  of  Germany  dealt  the  death- 
blow to  the  imperial  power,  while  ho,  to 
say  the  least,  looked  coldly  on  the  rising 
power  of  the  cities  and  on  those  commer- 
cial Leagues  which  were  the  best  element 
of  German  political  life  in  his  time.  In 
faot,  in  whatever  aspect  we  look  at  Fred- 
erick the  Second,  we  find  him,  not  the 
first,  but  the  last,  of  every  scries  to  which 
he  belongs.  An  English  writer,  two 
hundred  years  after  his  time,  had  the 
penctrntion  to  see  that  he  was  really  the 
ast  Emperor.*    Ho  was  the  last  prince 

•  Capgravc,  in  liis  Chronicle,  dates  by  Empcr- 
ore  down  to  Flredcrick,  and  then  odd*:  **Fro 
tills  iymc  forward  oure  annotacion  schal  be  aftir 


in  whose  style  the  Imperial  titles  do  not 
seem  a  mockery ;  he  was  the  last  under 
whose  rule  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms 
retained  any  practical  connection  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  alL  Frederick,  who  sent  his 
trophies  to  Rome  to  be  guarded  by  his 
own  subjects  in  his  own  dtjr,  was  a  Ro- 
man Cffisar  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other 
Emperor  was  after  him.  And  he  was 
not  only  the  last  Emperor  of  the  whole 
Empire ;  he  might  almost  be  called  the 
last  King  of  its  several  Kingdoms.  After 
his  time  Burgundy  vanishes  as  a  king- 
dom ;  there  is  hardly  an  event  to  remind 
ns  of  its  existence  except  the  fancy  of 
Charles  the  Fourth,  of  sJl  possible  Em- 
perors, to  go  and  take  the  Burgundian 
crown  at  Aries.  Italy,  too,  after  Fred- 
erick, vanishes  as  a  kingdom ;  any  later 
exercise  of  the  roval  authority  in  Italy 
was  something  which  came  and  went 
wholly  by  fits  and  starts.  Later  Emper- 
ors were  crowned  at  Milan,  but  none  after 
Frederick  was  King  of  Italy  in  the  same 
real  and  effective  sense  that  he  was. 
Germany  did  not  utterly  vanish,  or  ut- 
terly split  in  pieces,  like  the  sister  king- 
doms ;  but  after  Frederick  came  the 
Great  Interregnum,  and,  after  the  Great 
Interregnum,  the  royal  power  in  Ger- 
many never  was  what  it  had  been  before. 
In  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Sicily  ho 
was  not  absolutely  the  hst  of  his  dynasty, 
for  his  son  Manured  ruled  prosperously 
and  gloriously  for  some  years  after  his 
death.  But  it  is  none  the  less  clear  that 
from  Frederick's  time  the  Sicilian  king^ 
dom  was  doomed ;  it  was  marked  out  to 
be,  what  it  has  been  ever  since,  divided, 
reunited,  divided  again,  tossed  to  and  fro 
between  one  foreign  sovereign  and  an- 
oUier.  Still  more  conspicuously  than  all 
was  Frederick  the  last  Christian  King  of 
Jerusalem,  the  last  baptized  man  who 
really  ruled  the  Holy  Land  or  wore  a 
crown  in  the  Holy  City.  And  yet, 
strangely  enough,  it  was  at  Jerusalem, 
if  anywhere,  that  Frederick  might  claim 
in  some  measure  the  honors  of  a  founder. 
If  ho  was  the  last  more  than  nominal 
King  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  also,  after  a 
considerable  interval,  the  fii'st ;  he  recov- 
ered the  kingdom  by  his  own  address, 


the  regno  of  the  Kyngit  of  Yngkxid ;  far  ilm 
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and,  if  he  lost  it,  its  loss  was,  of  all  the 
misfortunes  of  his  reign,  that  which  conld 
be  with  the  least  jastioe  attributed  to  him 
as  a  fault  In  the  world  of  elegant  let- 
ters Frederick  has  indeed  some  claim  to 
be  looked  on  as  the  founder  of  that  mod- 
ern Italian  language  and  literature  which 
first  assumed  a  distinctive  shape  at  his 
Sicilian  court  But  in  the  wider  field  of 
political  history,  Frederick  appears  no- 
where as  a  creator,  but  rather  everywhere 
as  an  involuntary  destroyer.  He  is  in 
everything  the  last  of  his  own  class,  and 
he  is  not  the  last  in  the  same  sense  as 
princes  who  perish  along  with  their  realms 
in  domestic  revolutions  or  on  the  field  of 
battle.  If  we  call  him  the  last  Emperor 
of  the  West,  it  is  in  quite  another  sense 
from  that  in  which  Constantine  Palaiolo- 
gos  was  the  last  Emperor  of  the  East 
Under  Frederick,  the  Empire  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it  seems  to  crumble 
and  decay  while  preserving  its  external 
splendor.  As  soon  as  its  brilliant  pos- 
sessor is  gone,  it  at  once  collapses.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  a  prince,  perhaps 
in  mere  genius,  in  mere  accomplishments, 
the  greatest  who  ever  wore  a  crown,  who 
held  the  greatest  place  on  earth,  and  was 
concerned  during  a  long  reign  in  some 
of  the  greatest  transactions  of  one  of  the 
greatest  ages,  seems  never,  even  from  his 
own  flatterers,  to  have  received  that  ap- 
pellation of  Great  which  has  been  so  lav- 
ishly bestowed  on  far  smaller  men.  The 
world  instinctively  felt  that  Frederick, 
the  natural  peer  of  Alexander,  of  Con- 
stantine, and  of  Charles,  had  left  behind 
him  no  such  creation  as  they  left,  and  had 
not  influenced  the  world  as  they  had  in- 
fluenced it  He  was  '' stupor  mundi  et 
immutator  mirabilis,"  but  the  name  of 
*'  Fredericus  magnus  "  was  reserved  for 
a  prince  of  quite  another  age  and  house, 
who,  whatever  else  we  say  of  him,  at 
least  showed  that  he  had  learned  the  art 
of  Themistocles,  and  knew  how  to  change 
a  small  State  into  a  great  one. 

Many  causes  combined  to  produce  this 
singular  result,  that  a  man  of  the  extra- 
ordinary genius  of  Frederick,  and  pos- 
sessed of  every  advantage  of  birth,  office, 
and  opportunity,  should  have  had  so  little 
direct  effect  upon  the  world.  It  is  not 
enough  to  attribute  his  failure  to  the 
many  and  great  fiiults  of  his  moral  char- 
acter.   DoubtleBS  they  formed  one  oause 


among  others.  But  a  man  who  inflo- 
enoes  future  ages  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
man.  Few  men  have  ever  had  a  more 
direct  influence  on  the  future  history  of 
the  world  than  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla. 
The  man  who  crushed  Rome's  last  rivals 
who  saved  Rome  in  her  last  hour  of  peril, 
who  made  her  indisputably  and  perma- 
nently the  head  of  Italy,  did  a  work  al- 
most greater  than  the  work  of  Cseaar. 
Yet  the  name  of  Sulla  is  one  at  which  we 
almost  instinctively  shudder.  So  the 
faults  and  crimes  of  Frederick,  his  irre- 
ligion,  his  private  licentiousness,  his  bar- 
barous cruelty,  would  not  of  themselves 
be  enough  to  hinder  him  from  leaving 
his  stamp  upon  his  age  in  the  way  that 
other  ages  have  been  marked  by  the  influ- 
ence of  men  certainly  not  worse  than  he. 
Still  it  seems  that,  to  exercise  any  great 
and  lasting  influence  on  the  world,  a  man 
must  be,  if  not  virtuous,  at  least  capable 
of  objects  and  efforts  which  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  virtue.  Sulla 
stuck  at  no  crime  which  would  serve  his 
country  or  his  party,  but  it  was  for  his 
country  and  his  party,  not  for  purely  self- 
ish ends,  that  he  laborod  and  that  be 
sinned.  Thorough  devotion  to  any  cause 
has  in  it  something  of  self-sacrifice,  some- 
thing which,  if  not  purely  virtuous,  is  not 
without  an  element  akin  to  virtue.  Very 
bad  men  have  achieved  very  great  works, 
but  they  have  commonly  achieved  them 
by  virtue  of  those  features  in  their  char- 
acter which  made  the  nearest  approach 
to  goodness.  The  weak  side  in  the  bi*il- 
liant  career  of  Frederick  is  one  which 
seems  to  have  been  partly  inherent  in  his 
character,  and  partly  the  result  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  found  himself. 
Capable  of  every  part,  and,  in  fact,  play- 
ing every  part  by  turns,  he  had  no  single 
definite  object,  pursued  honestly  and 
steadfastly,  throughout  his  whole  life. 
With  all  his  powers,  with  all  his  bril- 
liancy, his  course  throughout  life  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  manner  determined  for 
him  by  others.  He  was  ever  dnfling 
into  wars,  into  schemes  of  policy,  whi(m 
seem  to  be  hardly  ever  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. He  was  the  mightiest  and  moat 
dangerous  adversary  that  the  Papaoy 
ever  had.  But  he  does  not  seem  te 
have  withstood  the  Papaoy  from  any 
personal  choice,  or  as  the  voluntarf 
ahampion  d  any   opposing    principle. 
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He  became  the  enemy  of  the  Papacy, 
he  plaDned  schemes  which  involved  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  Papacy,  yet  he 
did  so  simply  because  he  found  that  no 
Pope  would  ever  let  him  alone.  It  was 
perliaps  an  unerring  instinct  which  hin- 
dered any  Pope  from  ever  letting  him 
alone.  Frederick,  left  alone  to  act  ac- 
cording to  his  own  schemes  and  inclina- 
tions, might  very  likely  have  done  the 
Papacy  more  real  mischief  than  Frederick 
provoked  to  open  enmity.  Still,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  quarrels  with  the  Popes 
were  not  of  his  own  seeking ;  a  sort  of 
inevitable  destiny  led  him  into  them, 
whether  he  wished  for  them  or  not. 
Again,  the  most  really  successful  Jfeature 
in  Fredenck*s  career,  his  acquisition  of 
Jerusalem,  is  not  only  a  mere  episode  in 
his  life,  but  it  was  something  that  was 
absolutely  forced  upon  him  against  his 
will.  The  most  successful  of  Crusaders 
since  Godfrey  is  the  most  utterly  unlike 
any  other  Crusader.  With  other  Crusa- 
ders the  Holy  War  was,  in  some  cases, 
the  main  business  of  their  lives ;  in  all 
cases  it  was  something  seriously  under- 
taken as  a  matter  either  of  policy  or  of 
religious  duty.  But  the  Crusade  of  the 
man  who  actually  did  recover  the  Holy 
City  is  simply  a  grotesque  episode  in  his 
life.  Excommunicated  for  not  going,  ex- 
communicated again  forgoing,  excommu- 
nicated again  for  coming  back,  threatened 
on  every  side,  he  still  went,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. What  others  had  failed  to  win 
by  arms  he  contrived  to  win  by  address, 
and  his  success  simply  became  the  ground 
of  fresh  accusations  against  him.  For 
years  the  cry  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  been  resounding  through  Chris- 
tendom ;  at  last  Jerusalem  was  recovered, 
and  its  recoverer  was  at  once  cursed  for 
accomplishing  the  most  fervent  wishes  of 
so  many  thousands  of  the  faithful.  The 
excommunicated  King,  whom  no  church- 
man would  crown,  whoso  name  was 
hardly  allowed  to  be  uttered  in  his  own 
army,  kept  his  dominions  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  He  was  hindered  from  the 
further  consolidation  and  extension  of  his 
eastern  kingdom  only  by  a  storm  stiri*ed 
up  in  his  hereditary  states  by  those  who 
were  most  bound  to  show  towards  him 
something  more  than  common  interna- 
tional honesty.  Whatever  were  the 
feelings  and  drcamstanoes  mider  which 


he  had  acted,  Frederick  was  in  fact  the 
triumphant  champion  of  Christendom, 
and  his  reward  was  fresh  denunciations 
on  the  part  of  the  spiritual  chief  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  elder  Frederick,  Philip  of 
France,  Richard  of  England,  Saint  Lewis, 
Edward  the  First,  were  Crusaders  from 
piety,  from  policy,  or  from  fashion ;  Fi'ed- 
erick  the  Second  was  a  Crusader  simply 
because  he  could  not  help  being  one,  and 
yet  he  did  what  they  all  failed  to  do.  Se 
again  in  his  dealings  with  both  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Italian  States,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  set  him  down  either  as  a  consistent 
friend  or  a  consistent  enemy  of  the  great 
political  movements  of  the  aga  He  is- 
sues charters  of  privileges  to  this  or  that 
commonwealth,  he  issues  charters  re- 
straining the  freedom  of  commonwealths 
in  general,  simply  as  suits  the  policy  of 
the  time.  In  his  dealings  with  the  Popes, 
perhaps  in  his  dealings  with  the  cities 
also,  Frederick  was  certainly  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  But  a  man  whose 
genius  and  brilliancy  and  vigor  shine  out 
in  every  single  action  of  his  life,  but  in 
the  general  course  of  his  actions  no  one 
ruling  principle  can  be  discerned,  who  is 
as  it  were  tossed  to  and  fro  by  circum- 
stances and  by  the  actions  of  others,  is 
either  very  unfortunate  in  the  position  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  or  else,  with  all 
his  genius,  he  must  lack  some  of  the 
qualities  without  which  genius  is  compar- 
atively useless. 

In  the  case  of  Frederick  probably 
both  causes  were  true.  For  a  man  to 
influence  his  age,  he  must  in  some  sort 
belong  to  his  age.  He  should  be  above 
it,  before  it,  but  he  should  not  be  foreign 
to  it  He  may  condemn,  he  may  try  to 
change  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
men  around  him ;  but  he  must  at  least 
understand  and  sympathize  with  these 
opinions  and  feelings.  But  Frederick 
belongs  to  no  age;  intellectually  he  is 
above  his  own  age,  above  every  age; 
morally  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  he 
was  below  his  age ;  but  in  nothing  was  he 
of  his  aga  In  many  incidental  details  his 
career  is  a  repetition  of  that  of  his  grand- 
father. Like  him  he  struggles  agaunat 
Popes,  he  straggles  against  leagues  of 
cities,  he  wears  the  Cross  in  war&re 
against  the  Infidel.  But  in  character,  in 
aim,  in  object,  grandfather  and  grandson 
are  the  exaot  opposite  to  Moh  other. 
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Frederick  Barbarossa  was  simply  the 
model  of  the  man,  the  German,  tne  Em- 
peror, of  the  twelfth  century.  All  the 
faults  and  all  the  virtues  of  his  age,  his 
country,  and  his  position  received  in  him 
their  fullest  development  He  was  the 
ordinary  man  of  his  time,  following  the 
objects  which  an  ordinary  man  of  his 
time  and  in  his  position  could  not  fail  to 
follow.  He  exhibited  the  ordinary  char- 
acter of  his  time  in  its  very  noblest 
shape ;  but  still  it  was  only  the  ordinary 
character  of  his  time.  His  whole  career 
was  simply  typical  of  his  age,  and  in  no 
way  personal  to  himself;  every  action 
and  every  event  of  his  life  was  perfectly 
intelligible  to  every  contemporary  human 
being,  friend  or  enemy.  But  his  grand- 
son, emphatically  "  stupor  mundi,"  com- 
manded the  wonder,  perhaps  the  ad- 
miration, of  an  age  which  could  not 
understand  him.  He  gathered  indeed 
around  him  a  small  band  of  devoted 
adherents ;  but  to  the  mass  of  his  con- 
temporaries he  seemed  like  a  being  of 
another  nature.  He  shared  none  of  the 
feelings  or  prejudices  of  the  time ;  alike 
in  his  intellectual  greatness  and  in  his 
moral  abasement  he  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  ordinary  man  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  world  probably 
contained  no  man,  unless  it  were  some 
solitiry  thinker  hero  and  there,  whose 
mind  was  so  completely  set  free,  alike 
for  good  and  for  evil,  from  the  ordinary 
trammels  of  the  time.  He  appeared  in 
the  eyes  of  his  own  age  as  the  enemy  of 
all  that  it  was  taught  to  hold  sacred,  the 
friend  of  all  that  it  was  taught  to  shrink 
from  and  wage  war  against  What 
Frederick's  religious  views  really  were  is 
a  problem  hard  indeed  to  solve ;  but  to 
his  own  time  he  appeared  as  something 
far  more  than  a  merely  political,  or  even 
than  a  doctrinal,  opponent  of  the  Papacy. 
Men  were  taught  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  enemy  of  the  head  of  Christendom 
simply  because  he  was  the  enemy  of 
Christianity  altogether.  Again,  the 
crimes  and  vices  of  Frederick  were  no 
greater  than  those  of  countless  other 
princes;  but  there  was  no  prince  who 
trampled  in  the  like  sort  upon  all  the 
moral  notions  of  his  own  time.  He  con- 
trived, by  the  circumstances  of  his  vices, 
to  outrage  contemporary  sentiment  in  a 
way  in  which  his  vioeB  alone  would  not^ 


have  outraged  it.  A  man  who  thus 
showed  no  oondescension  to  the  feelings 
of  his  age,  whether  good  or  evil,  could 
not  directly  influence  that  age.  Some  of 
his  ideas  and  schemes  may  have  been 
silently  passed  on  to  men  of  later  times, 
in  whose  hands  they  were  better  able  to 
bear  fruit  He  may  have  shaken  old 
prejudices  and  old  beliefs  in  a  few  minds 
thus;  he  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
fountain  of  a  tradition  which  was  power- 
fully to  affect  distant  ages.  In  many 
things  his  ideas,  his  actions,  forestalled 
events  which  were  yet  far  remote.  The 
events  which  he  forestalled  he  may  in 
this  indirect  and  silent  way  have  influ- 
enced. But  direct  influence  on  the  world 
of  his  own  age  he  had  none.  He  may 
have  undermined  a  stately  edifice  which 
was  still  to  survive  for  ages;  but  he 
simply  undermined.  He  left  no  traoes 
of  himself  in  the  character  of  a  founder ; 
he  left  as  few  in  the  character  of  an  open 
and  avowed  destroyer. 

There  was  also  another  cause  which, 
besides  Frederick's  personal  character, 
may  have  tended  to  isolate  him  from  his 
age  and  to  hinder  him  from  having  that 
influence  over  it  which  we  may  sav  that 
his  genius  ought  to  have  had.  This  was 
his  utter  want  of  nationality.  The  con« 
scions  idea  of  nationality  had  not  indeed 
the  same  effect  upon  men's  minds  which 
it  has  in  our  own  times.  The  political 
ideas  and  systems  of  the  age  ran  counter 
to  the  principle  of  nationality  in  two 
ways.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed 
to  any  doctrine  of  nationality  than  those 
ideas  which  were  the  essence  of  the  whole 
political  creed  of  the  time,  the  ideas  of 
the  Universal  Empire  and  the  Universal 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
ception of  the  joint  lordship  of  the  world, 
vested  in  the  successor  of  Peter  and  the 
successor  of  Augustus,  was  hardly  mora 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  nationality 
than  was  the  form  which  was  almost 
everywhere  taken  by  the  rising  spirit  of 
flreeaom.  A  movement  towards  national 
freedom  was  something  exceptional ;  in 
most  places  it  was  the  independence  of  a 
district,  of  a  city,  at  most  of  a  small  union 
of  districts  or  cities,  for  which  men 
strove.  A  German  or  Italian  common- 
wealth struggled  for  its  own  local  inde- 
pendence ;  so  far  as  was  consistent  witJi 
the  practical  enjoyment  of  that  independr 
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ence,  it  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
saprcmacy  of  the  Emperor,  Lord  of  the 
World.  But  of  a  Btricdy  national  patri- 
otism for  Germany  or  Italy  men  had 
very  little  idea  indeed.  These  two  appar- 
ently opposite  tendencies — the  tendency 
to  merge  nations  in  one  universal  domin- 
ion, and  tlie  tendency  to  divide  nations 
into  small  principalities  and  common- 
wealths— were  in  truth  closely  connected. 
The  tendency  to  division  comes  out  most 
strongly  in  the  kingdoms  which  were 
united  to  the  Empii-e.  Other  countries 
showed  a  power  of  strictly  national  ac- 
tion, of  acquinng  liheities  common  to 
the  whole  nation,  of  legislating  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  nation,  almost  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
Imperial  influences.  Spain,  Scandinavia, 
Britain,  were  the  countries  on  which 
the  Empire  had  least  influence.  Spain, 
Scandinavia,  Britain,  were  therefore  the 
countries  in  which  we  see  the  nearest 
approaches  to  ti*ue  national  life  and 
oousciousness.  Still  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  even  within  the  Empire,  national 
feelings  did  exercise  a  strong,  though 
in  a  great  measure  an  unconscious  in- 
fluence. Local  feelings  exercised  an 
influence  still  stronger.  But  there  was 
no  national  or  local  feeling  which  could 
gather  round  Frederick  the  Second. 
There  was  no  national  or  local  cause  of 
which  he  could  be  looked  on  as  the 
champion.  There  was  no  nation,  no 
province,  no  city,  which  could  claim  him 
as  its  own  peculiar  hero.  Ruling  over 
men  of  various  races  and  languages,  he 
could  adapt  himself  to  each  of  them  in 
turn  in  a  way  in  which  few  men  before 
or  after  him  could  do.  But  there  was 
none  of  the  various  races  of  his  domin- 
ions, German,  Bui'gundian,  Italian,  Nor- 
man, Greek,  or  Saracen,  which  could 
really  claim  him  as  bone  of  its  bone  and 
flesh  of  its  flesh.  His  parentage  was 
half  German,  half  Norman,  his  birth- 
place was  Italian,  the  home  of  his  choice 
was  Sicilian,  his  tastes  and  habits  were 
strongly  suspected  of  being  Saracenic. 
The  representative  of  a  kingly.  German 
house,  he  was  himself,  beyond  all  doubt, 
less  German  than  anything  else.  He 
was  Norman,  Italian,  almost  anything 
rather  than  German;  but  he  was  far 
fix>m  being  pure  Norman  or  pure  Italian. 


In  this  position,  placed  as  it  were  above 
all  ordinary  local  and  national  ties,  he 
was,  beyond  every  other  prince  who  ever 
wore  the  Imperial  diadem,  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  conception  of  an  Emperor, 
Lord  of  the  World.  But  an  Emperor, 
Lord  of  the  World,  is  placed  too  high  to 
win  the  afiections  which  attach  them  to 
rulers  and  leaders  of  lower  degi*ee.  A 
King  may  command  the  love  of  his  own 
Kingdom;  a  popular  leader  may  com- 
mand the  love  of  his  own  city.  Bat 
GiBsar,  whose  dominion  is  from  the  one 
sea  to  the  other,  and  from  the  flood  unto 
the  world's  end,  must,  in  this  respect,  as 
in  others,  pay  the  penalty  of  his  great- 
ness. Frederick  was,  in  idea,  beyond 
all  men,  the  hero  and  champion  of  the 
Empire.  But  practically  the  champion- 
ship of  the  Empire  was  found  less  truly 
eflective  in  his  hands  than  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  were  fuither  from  realizing  the 
theoretical  ideal.  The  Imperial  power 
was  more  really  vigorous  in  the  hands  of 
princes  in  whom  the  ideal  championship 
of  the  Empire  was  united  with  the  prac- 
tical leadership  of  one  of  its  component 
nations.  Frederick  Bai*barossa,  the  true 
German  King;  the  man  in  whom  the 
German  instinct  at  once  realizes  the  no- 
blest development  of  the  Grerman  charac- 
ter, really  did  more  for  the  greatness  of 
the  Empire  than  his  descendant,  whose 
ideal  position  was  so  far  more  truly  Im- 
perial The  men  who  influence  their 
age,  the  men  who  leave  a  lasting  memory 
behind  them,  are  the  men  who  are  thor- 
oughly identified  with  the  actual  or  local 
life  of  some  nation  or  city.  Frederick 
Barbarossa  was  the  hero  of  Germany^ 
but  his  grandson,  the  hero  of  the  Empire, 
was  the  hero  of  none  of  its  component 
parts.  The  raemoiy  of  his  grandfather 
still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  a  people,  some 
of  whom  perhaps  even  now  look  for  his 
personal  return.  The  memory  of  the 
grandson  has  everywhere  passed  away 
from  popular  recollection;  the  Wonder 
of  the  World  remains  to  be  the  wonder 
of  scholars  and  historians  alone. 

In  this  last  respect  the  memory  of 
Frederick  the  Second  has  certainly  noth- 
ing to  complain  of.  Few  princes  have 
ever  had  such  a  monument  raised  to  them 
as  has  been  raised  to  the  memory  of  the 
last  Swabian  Emperor  by  the  munifioenoe 
•of  the  Duke  of  Laynes,  and  the  learning 
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and  indastry  of  M.  Hnillard-Br^olles. 
Here,  in  a  series  of  noble  quartos,  are  all 
the  docaments  of  a  reign  most  fertile  in 
documents,  ushered  in  by  a  volume  which, 
except  in  not  assuming  a  strictly  narra- 
tive form,  is  essentially  a  complete  history 
of  Fredenck's  reign.  M.  Huillard-Bre- 
hoUes  seems  literally  to  have  let  nothing 
escape  him.  He  discusses  at  length 
everything  which  in  any  way  concerns 
his  hero,  from  the  examination  of  schemes 
which  sound  very  like  the  institution  of  a 
new  religion,  down  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars of  form  in  the  wording,  dating, 
and  spelling  of  the  Emperor's  official 
acts.  We  never  saw  a  book  which  is 
more  thoroughly  exhaustive  of  the  sub- 
ject with  which  it  deals.  It  is  not  a  his- 
tory, merely  because  the  form  of  Intro- 
duction or  Preface  seems  to  have  pre- 
scribed to  M.  Breholles  the  necessity  of 
giving  us,  instead  of  a  single  regular 
narrative,  a  series  of  distinct  narrative 
discussions  t>f  each  of  the  almost  count- 
less aspects  in  which  the  reign  of  Fred- 
erick can  be  looked  at  M.  Breholles  has 
also  followed  up  his  great  work  by  a 
monograph  of  the  life  and  ^ms  of  one 
whose  history  is  inseparably  bound  to- 
gether with  that  of  Frederick,  his  great 
and  unfortunate  minister,  Peter  de  Yinea. 
In  this  he  examines  at  full  length  a  sub- 
ject to  which  we  shall  again  return,  and 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all  which  the  history  of  Frederick  pre- 
sents— namely,  the  relation  of  the  free- 
thinking  and  reforming  Emperor  to  the 
received  religion  of  this  age.  On  this 
point  we  cannot  uni*eservedly  pledge  our- 
selves to  all  the  details  of  M.  Breholles* 
conclusions ;  but  they  are  at  least  highly 
ingenious,  and  the  contemporary  evidence 
on  which  he  grounds  them  is  most  sin- 
gular and  interesting,  and  deserves  most 
attentive  study.  Altogether,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  placing  M.  Bre- 
holles' investigation  of  the  reign  of  Fred- 
erick the  Second  among  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  which  om*  age  has 
made  to  historical  learning. 

Nor  has  the  character  and  history  of 
Frederick  failed  to  attract  notice  among 
scholars  in  our  own  country.  His  career 
supplies  materials  for  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  parts  of  Dean  Milman's  History 
of  JLatiii  Christianity;  there  is  no  part 
of  his  great  work  which  ia  more  palpably 


a  labor  of  love.  More  recently  has  ap- 
peared the  EListory  of  Frederick  by  Mr. 
Kington-Oliphant,  the  production  of  a 
young  writer,  and  which  shows  want  of 
due  preparation  in  some  of  the  introdoo* 
tory  portions,  but  which  also  shows  real 
research  and  real  vigor  as  the  author  ap* 
preaches  his  main  subject,  the  life  of  Fred- 
erick himself  Mr.  Oliphant  is  confesa- 
edly  a  disciple  of  M.  Breholles,  and  hia 
volumes,  as  supplying  that  direct  and 
continuous  narrative  which  M  Breholles* 
plan  did  not  allow  of,  may  be  taken  as  a 
companion-piece  to  the  great  work  of  his 
master. 

The  reign  of  Frederick,  like  that  of 
his  predecessor,  Henry  the  Fouith,  was 
nearly  coextensive  with  his  life.  EQs 
history  began  while  he  was  in  his  cradle* 
Like  Henry  tlie  Fourth,  after  filling  the 
first  place  in  men's  minds  for  a  long  se- 
ries of  years,  he  died  at  no  very  advanced 
peiiod  of  life.  Frederick,  bom  in  1194, 
died  in  1250,  at  the  age  of  filty-six. 
Henry  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a 
year  younger.  Yet  it  marks  a  diiferenoe 
between  the  two  men  that  historians  seem 
involuntarily,  in  defiance  of  chronology, 
to  think  and  speak  of  Henry  in  his  later 
years  as  quite  an  aged  man.  No  one  ever 
speaks  in  this  way  of  Frederick.  The 
Wonder  of  the  World  seems  endowed 
with  a  sort  of  undying  youth,  and,  after 
all  the  great  events  and  revolutions  of 
his  reign,  we  ai*e  at  last  surprised  to  find 
that  we  have  passed  over  so  many  years 
as  we  really  have.  Frederick  was  a  Eling 
almost  from  his  birth.  The  son  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  of  Con 
stance  the  heuress  of  Sicily,  he  was  born 
while  his  father  was  in  his  full  career  of 
success  and  ci'uelty.  His  very  birth  gave 
occasion  to  mythical  tales.  The  compar- 
atively advanced  age  of  his  mother, 
which,  however,  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, gave  occasion  to  rumors  of  op- 
posite kinds.  His  enemies  gave  out  that 
he  was  not  really  of  Imperial  birth,  and 
that  the  childless  Empress  had  palmed 
off  a  supposititious  child  on  her  husband. 
His  admirers  hailed  in  him  a  birth  ivon* 
derful,  if  not  miraculous,  and  placed  the 
conception  of  Constance  alongside  of  the 
conceptions  of  the  mothers  of  IsaaOi  of 
Samuel,  and  of  John  the  Baptist  EleiA- 
ed  King  of  the  Romans  in  his  infimcy,  hia 
fiather's  death  left  him  in  his  third  year 
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his  SQOcessor  in  the  Sicilian  kingdom, 
and  his  mother's  death  in  the  next  year 
left  an  orphan  boy  as  the  heir  alike  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  Emperors  and  of  the  Nor^ 
roan  Kings.     His  election  as  Ejng  of  the 
Romans  seems  to  have  been  utterly  forgot- 
ten ;  aflerthedeath  of  his  father,  theCrown 
was  disputed  by  the  doable  election  of 
Otto  of  Saxony,  and  of  Frederick's  own 
nncle  Philip.     The  child  in  Sicily  was  not 
thought  of  till  the  assassination  of  Philip, 
just  when  fortune  seemed  to  have  finally 
decided  for  him ;  till  Otto,  reaping  the 
advantage  of  a  crime,  of  which  he  was 
guiltless,  had  been   enabled  to    secure 
both  the  Kingdom  and  the  Empire,  and 
till  he  had  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the 
Pontiff  by  whose  favor  he  had  at  first 
been  supported.     Meanwhile  the  Sicilian 
kingdom  had  been  torn  by  rebellions  and 
devastated  by  mercenary  captains.     The 
land  had  at  last  been  restored  to  some 
measure  of  peace,  and  the  young  King 
to  some  measure  of  authority,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  over-lord,  Pope  Inno- 
cent.    A  husband  at  fifteen,  a  father  at 
eighteen,  Frederick  was,  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  birth  of  his  first  son, 
Henry,  the  future  King  and  rebel,  called 
to  the  German  Crown  by  the  party  which 
was  discontented  with  Otto,  now  under 
the  ban  of  the  Church.     Frederick,  des- 
tined to  be  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
Holy  See,  made  his  first  appearance  on 
German  soil  as  its  special  nursling,  called 
to  royalty  and  Empire  under  the  auspices 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs. 
He  came  also,  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt,  under  patronage  of  a  less  honora- ! 
blekind.   The  long  disputes  between  Eng-  • 
land  and  France  had  already  begun,  and 
by  a  strange  anticipation  of  far  later  times, ' 
they  had  already  bemin  to  be  carried  on  ' 
within  the  boundanes  of  the  Empire.  I 
Otto,  the  son  of  an  English  mother,  was  j 
supported  by  the  money  and  the  arms  of  i 
his  uncle  John  of  England,  while  the ' 
heir  of  the  Hohenstaufen  partly  owed  j 
his  advancement  to  the  influence  and  the 
gold  of  Philip  of  France.     In  1 2 10  Fred- 1 
erick  was  elected  King ;  two  years  later, : 
Otto,  in  Mr.  Oliphant's  words,  ^'  mshed 
on  his  doom."    At  Bou vines,  a  name 
hardly  to  be  written  without  air  unpleas- 
ant feeling  by  any  man  of  Teutonic  blood 
and  speech,  the  King  of  the  French  over- 
threw the  Saxon  Emperor  and  his  Eng- 


lish and  Flenush  allies.  The  power  of 
Otto,  already  crumbling  away,  was  now 
utterly  broken.  In  1 2 15,  while  John  was 
quailing  before  his  triumphant  barons, 
Frederick,  the  rival  of  his  nephew,  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Crown  and  assumed 
the  cross.  Three  years  later  the  death 
of  Otto  removed  all  traces  of  opposition 
to  his  claims,  an  event  which,  by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  was  nearly  contempo- 
raneous with  the  birth  of  one  destined 
to  be  himself  a  King,  and  the  beginner 
of  a  new  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  fiEimous  Rudolf  of  Hapsbnrg. 
In  1220  Frederick's  son  Henry,  then  only 
eight  years  old,  was  elected  King,  a 
step  which  seems  irregular,  as  his  father 
was  not  yet  crowned  Emperor.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  Frederick  re- 
ceived the  Imperial  diadem  at  t^e  hands 
of  Pope  Honorius.  His  coronation  was 
an  event  deserving  of  special  record  in 
the  Roman  annals,  as  one  of  the  veiy 
few  times  when  an  Emperor  received  his 
Crown  without  bloodshed  or  disturbance, 
amid  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the  Roman 
people.  Possibly  some  conscious  or 
unconscious  feeling  of  national  kindred 
spoke  in  favor  of  an  Emperor  bom  with- 
in the  borders  of  Italy,  and  under  whose 
rule  it  might  seem  that  Germany,  and  not 
Italy,  was  likely  to  be  the  secondary  and 
dependent  realm.  In  truth,  in  that  same 
year,  before  leaving  his  Northern  king- 
dom, Frederick  had,  seemingly  as  the 
price  of  the  election  of  his  son,  put  the 
seal  to  the  destruction  of  the  royal  pow- 
er in  Germany.  The  charter  wfaicn  he 
granted  in  that  year  to  the  German  Princes 
is  one  of  the  mariced  stages  of  the  long 
process  which  changed  the  Kingdom  of 
Charles  and  Otto  and  Henry  into  the  Ux 
Confederation  which  had  so  lately  fiillen 
in  pieces  before  our  eyes. 

Frederick  was  still,  to  all  appearance, 
a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church ;  but  there 
were  already  signs  that  a  storm  was 
brewing.  The  union  between  a  Pope 
and  a  Hohenstaufen  Emperor  was  some- 
thing which  in  its  own  nature  could  not 
be  Tasting.  The  magnificent  theory 
which  looked  on  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral chief  of  Rome  as  ^e  coequal  ruler» 
of  the  Church  and  the  world  always 
gave  way  to  the  slightest  strain.  Even 
before  his  imperial  Coronation,  Fredr 
eriok  had  fUlen  under  the  displeaaare  ef 
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HonoriaB ;  he  had  received  rebnkes  and 
had  to  make  excuses.  As  nsaal,  the  two 
swords  were  always  dashing ;  the  King 
of  Sicily  was  charged  with  meddling  with 
ecclesiastical  fiefs,  and  with  the  freedom 
of  ecclesiastical  elections.  Bat  the  great 
point  was  the  Crusade.  Frederick  had 
become  a  Crusader  at  the  time  of  his  as- 
sumption of  the  German  Crown  ;  but  no 
Crusade  had  he  as  yet  waged.  Damietta 
had  been  won,  and  Damietta  was  soon 
after  lost  again,  without  the  temporal  head 
of  Christendom  striking  a  blow  to  win 
or  to  defend  it  The  position  thus  light- 
ly dealt  with  was  held  to  be  the  very 
key  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  eyes  of  a 
Pope,  such  neglect  was  a  wicked  for- 
saking of  the  first  of  duties.  It  might  per- 
haps have  appeared  in  the  same  light  in 
the  eyes  of  an  ideal  Emperor.  But  the 
hereditary  King  of  Sicily,  the  elected 
King  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Burgundy, 
found  occupation  enough  in  the  lower 
duties  of  ordinary  royalty.  In  all  his 
kingdom  there  were  matters  calling  for 
his  attention.  In  his  own  hereditary 
realm  he  had  a  work  to  do  which  he 
might  fairly  plead  as  an  excuse  for  not 
engaging  in  warfare  beyond  the  sea.  He 
had  no  need  to  go  to  seek  for  Saracen 
enemies  in  distant  lands,  while  the  Sara- 
cens of  his  own  island  were  in  open  re- 
volt. He  brought  into  subjection  both 
the  turbulent  Infidels  and  the  no  less 
turbulent  Norman  nobles,  and  made  Sicily 
the  model  of  a  civilized  and  legal  des- 
potism, framed  after  the  pattern  of  the 
best  days  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The 
wild  Saracens  of  the  mountains  were 
partly  constrained  to  adopt  a  more  peace- 
ful life,  partly  transferred  to  a  spot  where, 
instead  of  restless  rebels,  they  became 
the  surest  defence  of  his  throne.  He 
planted  them  in  the  city  of  Lucera  in 
Apulia,  where,  isolated  in  a  surrounding 
Christian  country,  they  dwelt  as  his 
Housecarles  or  his  Janissaries,  bound  by 
the  single  tie  of  personal  loyalty,  sol- 
diers who  could  always  be  trusted,  for 
over  them  Popes  and  monks  had  no  in- 
fluence. Besides  this  work  in  his  na- 
tive kingdom,  a  work  alone  enough  to 
tax  all  the  energies  of  an  ordinary  mor- 
tal, he  had  other  work  to  do  in  all  his 
Imperial  realms.  Not  the  least  interest- 
ing among  the  notices  of  this  part  of  his 
reign  are  those  whidi  conoem  the  statea 


along  his  western  frontier.  On  the  one 
hand  France  was  already  encroaching ; 
on  the  other  hand  a  movement  was  be- 
ginning which,  had  it  prospered,  might 
have  placed  an  unbroken  line  of  in- 
dependent states  between  the  great  rival 
powers.  The  duty  which  Switzerland 
and  Belgium,  at  too  great  an  interval 
from  one  another,  had  still  to  discharge, 
fell,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  lot 
of  a  whole  crowd  of  rising  common- 
wealths. From  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  republics, 
worthy  sisters  of  the  republics  of  Italy 
and  Northern  Germany,  were  sprinffing 
up  through  the  whole  length  of  ancient 
Lotharingia  and  Burgundy.  It  is  sad  to 
see  Frederick  everywhere  interfering  to 
check  this  new  birtn  of  freedom.  Every- 
where the  local  Count  or  Bishop  was  en- 
couraged to  subdue  the  presumptuous 
rebels  of  the  cities.  Take  two  instances 
from  cities  widely  apart  in  geographical 
position.  Massalia,  the  old  Ionian  eom- 
mon wealth,  the  city  which  has  braved  the 
might  of  CsBsar,  and  which  was  before 
many  years  to  brave  the  might  of  Charies 
of  Anjou,  had  begun  her  second  and 
brief  career  of  freedom.  In  the  eyes  of 
Frederick  the  citizens  were  mere  rebels 
against  their  Bishop,  and  the  Count  of 
Provence  was  bidden  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  due  obedience.  So,  at  al- 
most the  other  end  of  the  Empire,  the 
citizens  of  Cambray  failed  to  pay  due 
submission  to  the  Imperial  commands. 
But  here  a  more  dangerous  influence 
was  at  work.     The  Emperor  was  still  on 

food  terras  with  the  King  of  the  French; 
e  had  lately  concluded  a  treaty  with 
him,  binding  himself,  among  other 
things,  to  enter  into  no  alliance  with 
England.  But  the  instinctive  tendencies 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  were  then,  as 
ever,  too  strong  for  mere  written  engage- 
ments. France  was  intriguing  with  the 
citizens  of  Cambray,  and  the  Emperor 
had  to  call  upon  King  Louis  to  cease  from 
any  intermeddling  with  his  disafl^BOted 
subjects. 

We  have  brought  out  these  points^ 
though  of  no  speci^d  importance  in  the  lift 
of  Frederick,  because  they  at  once  illus- 
trate the  varied  relations  of  a  mediomd 
Emperor  to  all  kinds  of  rulers  and  com- 
munities, great  and  small,  and  becftOBe 
they  specially  illustrate  tbe  vedity  of 
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power  which  the  Emperor  still  retained 
both  in  his  Burgundian  kiogdom,  and  in 
other  portions  of  the  Empire  which  have 
since  been  swallowed  up  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  France.  Neither  of  our  au- 
thors bring  out  this  point  as  it  should  be 
brought  out.  M.  i3r^holIes  is  far  too 
learned  to  be  ignorant  of,  far  too  candid 
to  suppress,  any  one  fact  in  his  history. 
Still  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and  we  can 
hardly  expect  him  to  enter  a  formal  pro- 
test against  the  most  popular  of  all 
French  delusions.  Mr.  Oliphant  knows 
his  facts,  but  he  does  not  fully  realize  them. 
It  is  with  a  kind  of  surprise  that  he  finds 
^^that  many  provinces,  now  included 
within  the  boundaiies  of  France,  then 
looked  for  direction  to  Hagenau  or  Pa- 
lermo, not  to  Paris,"  To  be  sure  Mr. 
Bryce's  tabular  view  of  the  Ten  Burgun- 
dies had  not  then  been  drawn  up. 

At  last  we  reach  Frederick's  Crusade, 
perhaps  i*ather  to  be  called  his  progress 
to  the  East.  The  marriage  of  Frederick 
with  Yolando  of  Brienne  put  him  into 
altogether  a  new  relation  to  the  Holy 
Land  and  all  that  pertained  to  it.  His 
journey  to  Jerusalem  was  now  not  that 
of  a  private  adventurer  or  pilgrim,  not  that 
of  an  Emperor  acting  as  the  common 
head  of  Christendom,  but  that  of  a  King 
going  to  take  possession  of  one  of  his 
own  kingdoms,  to  receive  yet  another 
crown  in  another  of  his  capitals.  And 
in  truth  Fi*ederick,  when  he  had  once 
set  out^  had  less  difficulty  in  winning  his 
way  to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  than 
some  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Empire 
had  had  in  winning  their  way  to  the 
crown  of  Rome.  Everything  seemed 
against  him ;  the  Papal  throne  had  a 
new  and  very  different  occupant ;  to  the 
mild  Honorius  had  succeeded  the  stern 
and  unbending  Gregory.  Frederick's  sec- 
ond Empress  was  already  dead,  and  with 
her,  it  might  be  argued,  he  had  lost  his 
right  to  a  kingdom  which  he  could  claim 
only  through  her.  He  himself  was  excom- 
municated at  every  step ;  if  he  went,  if 
he  stayed,  the  ban  was  equally  launched 
against  him  for  going  and  for  staying. 
Yet  he  went ;  on  his  way  he  successfully 
established  his  Imperial  rights  over  the 
Frank  King  of  Cyprus,  a  rival  claimant 
for  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.  Without 
striking  a  blow,  by  dexterous  diplomacy, 
by  takmg  advantage  of  the  divided  and 


tottering  state  of  the  Mohammedan  pow- 
ers, he  gained  the  main  object  for  which 
Christendom  had  striven  in  vain  for  forty 
veai-s.  A  Christian  King  again  reigned 
m  the  Holy  City,  and  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ  was  again  in  the  hands  of  his 
worshippers.  It  was  a  strange  position 
when  the  excommunicated  King,  in 
whose  presence  any  religious  office  was 
forbidden,  placed  on  his  own  head  the 
crown  of  the  Holy  Land  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  might  almost 
seem  as  if  it  was  in  this  strange  moment 
of  trial  that  Fi*ederick'8  faith  finally  gave 
way.  The  suspicion  of  Mohammedanism 
which  attached  to  him  is  of  course,  in  ita 
literal  sense,  utterly  absurd ;  but  it  ia 
worthy  of  notice  that  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  Christian  imaginations.  The 
conduct  of  Frederick  at  Jerusalem  im- 
pressed more  than  one  Mohammedan 
writer  with  the  belief  that,  if  the  Em- 
peror was  not  an  actual  proselyte  to 
Islam,  he  was  at  least  not  sound  in  the 
faith  which  he  outwardly  professed.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  toleration 
of  Mohammedan  worship  within  ita 
walls  was  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 

:  he  obtained  possession  of  the  Holy  City. 
A  stipulation  like  this  might  well  arouse 
suspicions  of  Frederick's  Christian  or- 
thodoxy in  the  minds  of  Christians  and 
Mussulmans  alike.  To  modern  ideas  his 
conduct  appears  simply  just  and  reason- 
able ;  setting  aside  any  theoiies  of  re- 
ligious toleration,  the  view  of  a  modem 
statesman  would  be  that  Frederick  pre- 
ferred, and  wisely  preferred,  instead  of 
putting  everything  to  the  hazard  of  the 
sword,  to  win  his  main  object  by  treaty, 
and  to  yield  on  some  minor  points.  The 
essence  of  a  treaty  between  two  powers 
treating  on  equal  terms  is,  that  eaoh 
should  abate  somewhat  of  that  which  it 
holds  to  be  the  full  measure  of  its  rights. 

i  Few  Will  now  condemn  Frederick  for 
choosing  to  accept  such  large  concessions 
by  treaty  rather  than  to  trust  everydiing 
to  the  chances  of  war.  Had  he  done 
otherwise,  he  might  probably  have  had 
to  return  to  Europe  after  wasting  hii 
forces  in  a  struggle  as  bootless  as  those 
of  most  of  the  Cinisaders  who  had  gone 
before  him.  And  it  seems  that,  even 
in  his  own  age,  a  large  amount  of  publio 
European  feeling  went  with  him.  His 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope  and 
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the  Papal  party  was  so  manifestly  un- 
jast  as  to  arouse  a  deep  feeling  in  his 
favor  in  all  parts  of  Christendom.  In 
Italy,  in  Germany,  in  England,  the  chief 
writers  of  the  time  all  side  with  Fred- 
erick against  Gregory.  Allowance  was 
made  for  his  position  ;  he  had  done  what 
he  could ;  had  he  not  labored  under  an 
unrighteous  excommunication,  had  he 
not  been  thwarted  and  betrayed  by  the 
clergy  and  the  military  orders,  he  would 
have  done  far  more.  Still  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  extreme  ecclesiastical  party 
against  Frederick  was,  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  neither  unnatural  nor  tin- 
reasonable.  In  the  eyes  of  some  zealots 
any  treaty  with  the  Infidels  was  in  it- 
self unlawful  5  even  without  going  this 
length,  a  treaty  which,  though  it  secured 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  the  Christian,  left 
the  "  Temple  of  the  Lord  "  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan, could  not  fail  to  offend  some 
of  the  most  deep-seated  feelings  of  the 
age.  Whatever  might  be  Frederick's 
own  faith,  he  at  least  had  not  the  orthodox 
hatred  for  men  of  another  faith.  Various 
incidental  actions  and  expressions  of  the 
Emperor's  during  his  stay  at  Jerusalem 
impressed  the  Mohammedans  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  he  at  least  put  both 
religions  pretty  much  upon  a  level.  We 
must  remember  that  his  toleration  of 
Mohammedanism  would  be  a  thing  which 
few  Mohammedans  would  appreciate,  and 
which  would  of  itself  raise  suspicions  in 
most  Oriental  minds.  A  man  who  could 
act  with  justice  and  moderation  towards 
men  of  their  law  would  seem  to  be 
no  really  firm  believer  in  the  law  which 
he  himself  professed.  But  this  could 
not  have  been  all ;  the  impression  of 
Frederick's  lack  of  orthodoxy,  and  of 
his  special  tendency  towards  Moham- 
medanism, was  too  deeply  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  men  of  both  creeds  to  have 
rested  on  nothing  more  than  an  inference 
of  this  kind.  And  it  is  perfectly  credible 
in  itself  A  King  of  Sicily,  who  from  his 
childhood  had  had  to  do  with  Saracens 
in  his  own  kingdom  both  in  peace  and 
in  war,  who,  if  he  had  sometimes  had 
to  deal  with  them  as  enemies,  had  also 
found  that  they  could  be  converted  into 
his  bravest  and  most  loyal  soldiers,  could 
not  possibly  hate  the  unbelievers  with 
the  hatred  which  in  the  breast  of  a  King 
of  England  or  France  might  be  a  per- 


fectly honest  passion.  Then,  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  naturally  stung  to 
the  heart  by  his  ill-treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  head  of  his  own  faith,  when  he 
was  denied  communion  in  Christian 
rites,  and  when  the  ministers  and  de- 
fendei*s  of  the  Christian  Church  shrunk 
from  him  as  from  one  worse  than  an  in- 
fidel— just  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  he 
came  across  a  fuller  and  more  splendid 
development  of  the  Mohammedan  law 
among  the  independent  Mohammedan 
powers  of  the  East.  There  was  much 
in  the  aspect  of  Mohammedan  so- 
ciety to  attract  him.  The  absolute  au- 
thority of  the  Mohammedan  sovereigns 
was  congenial  to  his  political  notions. 
The  art  and  science,  such  as  it  was,  of 
the  more  civilized  Mohammedan  nations 
appealed  to  his  intellectual  cravings.  The 
license  allowed  by  the  Mohanimedaa 
law  fell  in  no  less  powerfully  with  the 
dictates  of  his  voluptuous  temperament. 
That  Frederick  ever,  strictly  speaking, 
became  a  Mohammedan  is  of  course  an 
absurd  fable.  It  is  not  even  necessary 
to  believe  that  he  ever  formally  threw 
aside  all  faith  in  dogmas  of  Christianity 
as  understood  in  his  own  age.  But  that 
Frederick,  with  all  his  professions  of  or- 
thodoxy, was  at  least  a  free-thinker,  that 
he  indulged  in  speculations  which  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  age  condemned,  it  is 
Jiardly  possible  to  doubt.  That  he  aimed 
at  the  widest  changes  in  the  external 
fabric  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal,  between  the  Papal  and  the 
Imperial  powers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all.  And,  if  there  was  any  one  mo- 
ment of  change  in  Frederick's  mind,  any 
one  moment  when  doubt,  if  not  disbelief, 
obtained  the  supremacy  over  his  intelleet, 
no  moment  is  so  likely  as  that  in  which 
he  saw  Christianity  and  Islamism  ranged 
side  by  side  in  the  Holy  City  of  both  re- 
ligions, and  when,  as  regarded  himself^ 
it  could  not  have  been  Christianity, 
which  appeared  in  the  more  attractive 
light. 

We  had  hoped  to  give  a  sketch,  if 
only  a  short  one,  of  the  main  events  in 
Frederick's  later  career,  his  reconciliation 
with  Gregory,  his  season  of  comparative 
tranquillity  in  his  Sicilian  recdm,  his 
schemes  of  Gtovernment  and  legislatioii, 
hifl  second  and  final  mptmre  with  Gr^g^ 
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OTj,  his  last  Btrnggle  with  Innocent^  his 
last  exoommanicatioD  and  deposition, 
and  the  political  consequences  of  that 
bold  stretch  of  Papal  authority  in  the 
appearance  of  rival  Kings  in  Germany 
and  the  general  weakening  of  the  Impe- 
rial power  throughout  the  Empire.  But 
the  reflections  to  which  we  have  been 
led  by  the  consideration  of  Frederick's 
position  at  Jerusalem  lead  us  at  once  to 
questions  which  may  well  occupy  the 
remainder  of  this  article.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  Frederick's  religion  Mr.  Oliphant 
hardly  enlarges  at  all;  Dean  Milman 
sums  up  his  own  view  in  a  few  remark- 
able words : 

"Frederick's,  in  my  judgment,  was  neither 
scomful  and  godless  inlidelity,  nor  certainly  a  j 
more  advanced  and  enlightened  Christianity,  | 
yearning  after  holiness  and  purity  not  then  i 
attainable.    It  was  the  shattered,  dubious,  at  j 
times  trembling  faith;  at  times  desperately 
reckless  incredulity,  of  a  man  under  the  bur- 
den of  an  undeserved  excommimication,  of, 
which  he  could  not  but  discern  the  injustice, 
but  could  not  quite  shake  off  the  terrors ;  of  a 
man  whom  a  better  age  of  Christianity  might  i 
not  have   made  religious;   whom  his  own 
made  irreligious." 

But  M.  Breholles,  both  in  his  general , 
Introduction  and  in  his  special  mono- 
graph of  Peter  de  Venea,  goes  very 
much  deeper  into  the  question.  He 
gathers  together  a  great  number  of  pas? 
sages  from  contemporary  writers,  which, 
in  his  judgment,  are  evidence  that  Fred- 
erick, in  the  eyes  of  a  small  knot  of  en- 
thusiastic admirers,  was  looked  on  as 
something  like  the  Apostle,  or  rather  the 
Messiah,  of  a  new  religion.  Such  a  no- 
tion is  certainly  much  less  improbable  in 
itself  than,  with  our  modem  notions,  it ! 
seems  to  us.  Everything  was  then : 
looked  at  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  ! 
Political  partisanship  took  the  form  of; 
reli^ous  worship ;  the  man  who  died  for 
his  country  or  for  his  party  was  canon- 
ized as  a  martyr,  and  miracles  were 
deemed  to  be  wrought  at  his  grave. 
The  famous  case  of  Simon  of  Montfort, 
a  younger  contemporary  of  Frederick,  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  of  any.  Simon 
died  under  a  Papal  excommunication, 
but  no  excommunication  could  hinder 
the  English  people,  and  the  mass  of  the 
English  clergy  among  them,  from  look- 
ing on  the  martyred  earl  as  the  x«tron  of 


the  English  nation,  whose  relics  pos- 
sessed healing  virtues  on  earth,  and 
whose  intercessions  could  not  fail  to  be 
availing  in  heaven.  The  age  of  Freder- 
ick was  moreover  an  age  of  religious 
movement  The  new  monastic  orders 
on  the  one  hand,  the  countless  heresies 
on  the  other,  sprang  out  of  the  same 
source,  and  sometimes  mingled  together 
in  a  strange  way.  The  heretic  who  was 
sent  to  the  stake,  and  the  Dominican 
Friar  who  sent  him  thither,  were,  each 
in  his  own  way,  witnesses  to  a  general 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
sUCte  of  the  Church,  to  a  general  striving 
after  something  new  in  dogma,  in  disci* 
pline,  or  in  practice,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  each  particular  reformer. 
Strange  writings,  setting  forth  strange 
doctrines,  were  afloat  before  the  days  of 
Frederick,  and  remained  afloat  after  his 
days.  The  whole  of  the  inner  circle  of 
the  Franciscan  Order,  the  Order  of  per- 
sonal self-sacrifice  and  mystic  devotion, 
seemed  fast  sweeping  into  something 
more  than  heresy.  Even  the  pillars  of 
orthodoxy,  the  unrelenting  avengers  of 
every  deviation  from  the  narrow  path, 
the  stem,  practical,  relentiess  Domini- 
cans, did  not  escape  at  least  the  suspidon 
of  being  touched  by  the  same  contagion. 
That  contagion  was  indeed  more  than 
heresy ;  it  was  the  preaching  of  a  new 
religion.  To  the  believers  in  the  "  Ever- 
lasting GU)spel,"  Christianity  itself  seem- 
ed, just  as  it  seems  to  a  Mohammedan,  to 
be  a  mere  imperfect  and  temporary  dis- 
pensation, a  mere  preparation  for  some- 
thing better  which  was  to  come.  The 
reign  of  the  Father  had  passed  away 
with  its  revelation,  the  Mosaic  Law ;  the 
reign  of  the  Son  was  passing  away  with 
its  revelation,  the  Christian  Gk)spel ;  the 
reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  approach- 
ing, with  its  own  special  revelation,  more 
perfect  than  all.  The  age  was  one  which 
could  hardly  bear  to  look  upon  anything 
in  a  purely  secular  way.  Even  when  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  came  into 
conflict,  the  conflict  was  of  a  somewhat 
different  kind  from  similar  conflicts  in 
our  own  day.  The  Ghibelin  doctrine 
was  &LT  from  being  a  mere  assertion  of 
the  superiority  of  a  power  confessedly  of 
the  earth,  earthy,  over  a  power  oonms* 
edly  of  higher  origin.  The  Eaipira  had 
its  devotees  as  weU  as  the  Popedooi^'  la 
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the  ideas  of  both  parties  a  Vioar  of  Ohrist 
was  a  necessity ;  the  only  question  was 
whether  the  true  Vioar  of  Christ  was  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  Roman  Pontiff  or  in 
the  Roman  CsBsar.  To  the  enthnsiastio 
votaries  of  the  Empire,  the  Emperor 
seemed  as  truly  a  direct  representative 
of  divinity,  as  literally  a  power  reigning 
by  divine  right,  as  ever  the  Pope  oould 
seem  in  the  eyes  of  the  strongest  assertor 
of  ecclesiastical  claims.  It  has  been 
the  growth  of  independent  nations  and 
churches  which  has,  more  than  anything 
else,  dealt  the  death-blow  to  both  the- 
ories. But  in  Frederick's  time  no  man 
could  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire 
a  vehement  opponent  of  the  temporal  or 
spiritual  ckums  of  the  Pope,  without  in 
some  measure  asserting  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  a  temporal  power  in  the  Emperor. 
This  deification  of  the  Imperial  power 
attained  perhaps  its  fullest  and  most  sys- 
tematic development  among  the  writers 
who  undertook  the  defence  of  Lewis  of 
Bavaria ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  ideas 
of  the  same  kind  were  already  busily  at 
work  in  the  days  of  Frederick.  So  far 
as  Frederick  was  an  opponent  of  the 
Papal  power,  so  far  as  he  contemplated 
any  transfer  of  power  from  the  Papacy 
to  the  Empire,  so  far,  in  short,  as  he  ap- 
peared at  all  in  the  character  of  an  eccle- 
siastical reformer,  he  could  only  do  so,  if 
not  in  his  own  eyes,  at  least  in  those  of 
his  admirers,  by  transferring  to  himself, 
as  Roman  Emperor,  some  portion  of  that 
official  sanctity  of  whieh  he  proposed  to 
deprive  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Now,  perplexing  as  is  the  question  of 
Frederick's  personal  belief,  his  external 
position,  as  Emperor  and  King,  towards 
ecclesiastical  questions,  is  intelligible 
enough.  He  always  in  his  own  person 
professed  strict  orthodoxy  of  dogma,  and 
in  his  legislation  he  strictly  enforced  such 
orthodoxy  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian 
Church.  To  the  Jew  and  the  Moham- 
medan he  gave  complete  toleration ;  the 
Christian  heretic  found  in  him  a  persecu- 
tor as  cruel  as  the  most  enthusiastic  Do- 
minican turned  loose  upon  the  victims  of 
the  elder  Montfort  There  is  no  neoessary 
inconsistency  in  such  a  position ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  one  which  was  recognised  by  the 
general  treatment  of  the  Jews  throughout 
Qie  nuddle  ages.  The  Jew  or  the  Mo- 
hammedaa  ib  somothing  altogether  ex- 


termd  to  the  Church.  He  is  a  foreign^ 
enemy,  not  an  inborn  rebel ;  he  b  one 
against  whom  the  Church  may  rightfully; 
wage  war,  but  not  one  whom  she  caa 
claim  to  bring  before  her  internal  judg- 
ment-seat. But  the  heretic  is  a  home* 
bred  traitor ;  he  is  not  a  foreign  enemy 
of  the  Church,  but  a  native  rebel  against 
her;  he  is  therefore  an  object,  not  of 
warfare,  but  of  judicial  punishment.  A 
Christian  sovereign,  then,  according  (o^ 
the  mediseval  theory,  is  in  no  way  bound 
to  molest  Jews  or  Mohammedans  simply 
as  Jews  or  Mohammedans ;  he  must  se- 
cure Christians  from  any  molestation 
from  them,  from  any  proselyfism  to  their 
creed ;  but  the  Jew  or  Mohammedan  is 
not  amenable  to  punishment  simply  on 
the  ground  of  his  misbeliefl  Bbt  the 
heretic  is  so  amenable.  The  Jew  has 
never  been  under  the  allegiance  of  the 
Church ;  he  is  a  foreigner,  not  to  be  in-^ 
jured  unless  he  commits  some  national 
wrong ;  the  heretic  has  cast  off  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Church ;  he  is  a  spiritual 
rebel,  to  be  chastbed  as  unsparingly  as 
the  temporal  rebel.  Thb  principle  was. 
acted  upon  throughout  the  middle  agea. 
The  Jew  was  often  exposed  to  unfavora* 
ble  legblation ;  he  was  still  more  com- 
monly vbited  with  illegal  or  extra-legal 
oppression ;  but  a  Jew,  simply  as  a  Jew, 
was  never  held  to  be  liable  to  the  penal- 
ties of  heresy.  What  b  remarkable  in 
Frederick's  legblation  is  the  real  and 
effective  nature  of  the  toleration  which 
he  secures  to  Jews  and  Mohammedans, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  such  a  man 
as  Fredeiick  should  appear  as  a  religious 
persecutor  under  any  circumstances.  If 
he  really  handed  over  heretics  to  the 
flames  in  cold  blood,  simply  to  preserve 
for  himself  a  character  for  orthodoxy 
which  he  did  not  deserve,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  a  greater  measure  of 
guilt  And  the  guilt  b  hardly  less,  if  he 
employed  the  popular  prejudice  against 
heresy  to  destroy  political  enemies  undor 
the  garb  of  heretics.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  explain  Frederick's  persecutions 
without  attributing  to  him  such  detesta- 
ble wickedness  as  thi&  Though  a  legia-< 
later  may  be  personally  a  free-thinker,  or 
even  a  confirmed  unbeliever,  it  does  not 
at  all  follow  that  he  thinks  it  either  pos- 
sible or  desirable  to  abolish  the  publio 
estahlbhment  of  Cfarbtianity  in  his  do- 
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minions.  And,  in  the  view  of  most  times 
and  places,  the  public  establbhment  of 
any  religions  system  has  involved  the  le- 
gal punishment  of  those  who  separate 
m>m  it.  Frederick  might  thus  hold  it 
to  be  a  matter  of  public  order  and  public 
justice  to  chastise  men  for  publicly  re- 
belling against  a  system  in  which  he  had 
himself  lost  all  personal  faith.  Persecu- 
tion of  this  sort  is  far  more  odious  than 
the  persecution  of  the  honest  fanatic,  who 
bums  a  few  men  in  this  world  to  save 
many  from  being  burned  in  the  next. 
Still  it  does  not  reach  the  same  measure 
of  guilt  as  the  detestable  hypocrisy  which 
at  first  seems  to  be  the  obvious  explana- 
tion of  Frederick*s  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Frederick,  then,  professed  strict  ortho- 
doxy of  dogma,  and  persecuted  those  who 
departed  from  such  orthodoxy.  But  it  is 
plain  that,  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  he  was  not 
orthodox  in  the  Papal  sense.  It  was 
hardly  possible  that  an  Emperor  should 
be  so.  In  the  ideal  theory  of  the  two 
powers,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  are 
strictly  coequal ;  the  authority  of  each  is 
alike  divine  within  its  own  range.  But 
rigidly  to  define  the  range  of  each  is  so 
hard  a  matter  that  thb  ideal  theory  could 
hardly  fail  to  remain  an  ideal  theory.  The 
practical  question  always  was  whether  the 
Emperor  should  be  subject  to  the  Pope  or 
the  Pope  subject  to  the  Emperor.  On  this 
question  we  cannot  doubt  that  Frederick 
had  a  very  decided  judgment  indeed. 
With  such  an  intellect  as  his,  in  such  a 
position  as  his,  the  subjection  of  the  Pope 
to  the  Emperor  would  be  an  established 
principle  from  the  first  moment  that  he 
was  capable  of  speculating  about  such 
matters  at  all.  Every  event  of  his  life, 
every  excommunication  pronounced  by  a 
Pope,  every  act  of  hostility  or  ii-eachery 
on  the  part  of  churchmen  or  military 
monks,  would  tend  to  confirm  his  decision. 
How  far  Frederick,  the  innovator,  the 
revolutionist,  the  despiser  of  received  be- 
liefs, may  luive  been  influenced  by  the 
traditional  theories  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  is  another  matter.  It  is  possible 
that  he  employed  them  as  useful  for  his 
purpose,  without  that  honest  faith  in  them 
which  clearly  moved  the  Ottos  and  his 
own  grandfather.  The  magnificent  theo- 
ry of  the  Empire  may  well  have  kindled 


his  imagination,  and  he  may  have  con- 
sciously striven  to  change  that  magnifi- 
cent theory  into  a  living  reality.  But  the 
dominion  at  which  he  aimed  was  the  im- 
mediate effective  dominion  of  a  Byzantine 
Emperor  or  a  Saracen  Sultan,  rather  t^ian 
the  shadowy  lordship  of  a  world,  every 
inch  of  which  was  partitioned  out  among 
kings  and  commonwealths  which  were 
practically  independent  But,  whether 
strictly  as  Emperor  or  in  any  other  char- 
acter, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Freder- 
ick gradually  came  to  set  before  himself, 
as,  the  main  object  of  his  life,  the  depres- 
sion of  the  spiritual,  and  the  exaltaUon  of 
the  temporal,  power. 

As  we  observed  before,  whatever  might 
have  been  Frederick's  own  secret  viewSy 
such  a  transfer  of  power  as  this  could,  in 
that  age,  hardly  take  any  acknowledged 
outward  shape,  except  that  of  a  farmer 
deification  of  the  temporal  power,  a  more 
complete  recognition  of  the  Emperor,  and 
not  the  Pope,  as  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ 
upon  earth.  We  must  also  remember  the 
tendencies  and  ways  of  expression  of  that 
age,  how  every  thought  took  a  religions 
direction,  and  how,  exactly  as  among  the 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century,  every 
strong  emotion  instinctively  clothed  itself 
in  scriptural  language.  Every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  literature  of  those 
times  is  familiar  with  the  way  in  which 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  Scripture  are 
habitually  applied  by  men  to  their  own 
public  or  private  affairs,  applied  in  the 
most  perfect  good  faith,  but  in  a  tone 
which  to  our  habits  seems  irreverent,  and 
sometimes  almost  blasphemous.  We  are 
thus  prepared  to  find  devoted  partisans 
of  Frederick  investing  him  with  a  relig- 
ious character,  and  lavishing  upon  him  the 
most  sacred  language  of  prophets  and 
apostles.  Again,  the  Christian  Emperors 
had  all  along  retained  from  their  pagan 
predecessors  several  oflicial  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  old  heathenism.  The 
Emperor  and  all  that  belongs  to  him  was 
"divine"  and  "sacred "5  his  reaoripts 
were  "  oracles " ;  his  parents  and  his 
children  were  spoken  of  as  if  they  belongs 
cd  to  a  stock  superior  to  humanity.  Be- 
tween these  two  influences  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  Fi*ederick  spoken  of  in 
terms  which,  with  modem  feelings,  we 
should  apply  onl^  to  the  holiest  of  ob- 
jectfl.    The  question  now  comes:  ^' Wm 
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Frederick  ever  directly  and  serionsly  pnt 
forth  by  himself  or  by  his  followers  as 
the  prophet,  apostle,  or  Messiah  of  a  new 
religion  t " 

That  he  was  so  pnt  forth  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  M.  Breholles,  and  we  mast 
wind  up  by  a  glance  at  the  evidence  on 
which  he  founds  his  belief.  He  would 
hardly  rely  with  any  great  confidence  on 
two  or  three  scoffing  speeches  attributed 
to  Frederick  himself,  which  may  or  not 
have  been  really  uttered  by  him,  but 
which  in  any  case  illustrate  the  concep- 
tion which  men  in  general  formed  of  him. 
Thus,  as  is  well  known,  he  was  commonly 
believed  to  have  said  that  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  Saracens  had  been  led  away  by 
three  impostors,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mo- 
hammed, and  that  he,  Frederick,  would  set 
up  a  better  religion  than  any  of  them.  If 
such  a  speech  was  ever  made,  it  could 
only  have  been  in  mockery,  and  it  would 
convict  Frederick  of  utter  contempt  for 
all  religion,  rather  than  of  any  serious 
scheme  for  setting  up  a  religion  of  his  own. 
The  real  stress  of  the  argument  lies  on  the 
meaning  to  be  put  on  certain  passages  in 
which  contemporary  partisans  of  Fred- 
erick speak  of  him  in  language  which  un- 
doubtedly, at  first  sight,  has  a  very  extra- 
ordinary sound.  It  is  not  wonderful  in 
an  age  when  every  name  was  played  upon 
and  made  the  subject  of  mystical  explana- 
tions, that  the  fact  that  Frederick's  great 
minister  bore  the  name  of  Peter  should 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  endless  al- 
lusions. The  piirallel  between  Simon 
Peter  and  his  master  and  Peter  de  Venea 
and  his  master  shocks  the  taste  of  our 
times,  but  it  was  thoroughly  in  the  taste 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  *  Peter  is  to  go 
on  the  water  to  his  master ;  he  is  convert- 
ed, and  is  to  strengthen  his  brethren  5  his 
master  has  committed  to  him  the  trust  to 
feed  his  sheep  and  to  bear  the  keys  of  his 
kingdom.  All  these  and  other  expres- 
sions of  the  same  sort  are  found  in  the 
original  documents  collected  by  M.  Bre- 
holles. So,  we  find  Frederick  hailed  as 
a  saint:  *'Vivat,  vivat  Sancti  Friderici 
nomen  in  populo."  We  find  Frederick 
himself,  in  one  and  the  same  passage,  ap- 
plying to  his  mother  the  old  title  of  pagan 
divinity,  and  speaking  of  his  birthplace 
in  a  way  which  implies  a  parallel  between 
himself  and  Christ.  Constance  is  '^  diva 
mater  nostra,"  and  Jesi  is  ^^Bethleem 


nostra/'  But  here  is  one  passage  which 
perhaps  sui*passes  all.  This  is  found  in 
a  letter  from  a  Sicilian  Bishop  to  Peter 
de  VeneH,  a  letter  which  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  understand  by  reason  of  the  fig^i- 
rative  language  used  throughout,  but  in 
which  there  is  a  direct  parallel  of  the 
most  daring  kind  between  Christ  and 
Frederick.  After  an  allusion,  brought  in 
in  a  strange  way,  to  the  Last  Supper  and 
the  rite  then  instituted,  the  writer  goes 
on  thus : 

^^Unde  non  immerito  me  movet  baoo 
externa  relatio,  quod  Petrus,  in  cujoa 
petriH  fundatur  Imperialis  Ecclesia,  quum 
augustalis  animus  roboratur  in  ccen^  cum 
discipulis,  tale  certum  potuit  edixisse." 

The  language  here  is  what  we  should 
nowadays  call  blasphemous;  but  it  is 
really  only  the  habit  of  scriptural  applica- 
tion pushed  to  its  extreme  point  We 
should  also  remember  that  Frederick  and 
his  partisans,  against  whom  so  much 
Scripture  had  been  quoted,  would  have 
a  certain  pleasure  in  showing  that  they 
could  quote  Scripture  back  again,  as  cer- 
tainly no  one  ever  did  with  more  vigor- 
ous effect  than  Frederick  himself  at  some 
stages  of  his  controversy  with  Gregory. 
But  we  do  not  see  in  this  or  in  the  other 
passages  quoted  enough  to  justify  some 
of  the  expressions  used  by  M.  Breholles. 
Such  we  mean  as  when  he  says : 

"  Ecrivant  aux  cardinauxdurant  la  vacanco 
du  saint-si^gc,  en  1243,  il  leur  rappelle  Tex- 
emple  des  Israi^lites,  qui,  eiTant  sans  chef 
dans  le  dc'sert  pendant  quarante  Jours,  en  vin- 
rent  k  prendre  un  veau  d'or  pour  leur  dieu : 
'  SUl  faut  rcnonccr  k  la  consecration  d*un  noa- 
vcau  pape,  ajoute-t-il,  qu*un  autre  saint  des 
saints  paraisse  enfin,  mais  quel  sera-t-U?* 
[Si  papalis  cessavit  unctio,  veniet  ergo  alias 
sanctus  sanctorum,  et  quis  ille  est?]  Lul- 
mcmc  apparemraent,  puisqu'il  aspire  au  rdle 
de  prophke  et  de  Messio :  et  sur  ce  point  les 
contemporains  ne  se  trompaient  gu5ro  quand 
lis  accusaient  Frederic  de  chcrchcr  ^  usurper 
pour  son  propre  conipte  le  souvcrain  pontifi- 
cat.  Dcla  h,  se  declarer  d'uue  essence  presque 
divine,  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas." 

M.  Breholles  here  quotes  the  passages 
in  which  Frederick  calls  his  son  ^'0»- 
sarei  sanguinis  divina  proles,"  and  speaks 
of  his  mother  and  his  birthplace  in  the 
way  in  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
Elsewhere  he  says : 

"  Ainsi  Fr6d6ric  11.  semhle  bien,  de  son 
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vivant,  ador6  et  divinise  U  peu  prtis  comme 
une  6manation  de  TEsprit-Saint.  Dans  Ics 
termes  qui  servent  k  exprimcr  sa  supremalle 
religlcuse,  il  y  a  qnclque  chose  qni  tient  k  la 
fois  dii  paganisme  de  I'Orient,  qui  rappelle  Ic 
culto  personnel  impose  h  leurs  sujets  par  les 
ompereiirs  de  Taneienne  Rome  et  par  les  ca- 
lifes  fatimitcis  do  TEg^'pte."  * 

Surely  this  language  is  stronger  than 
the  passages  quoted  will  bear  out.  To 
ns  it  seems  that  the  actual  designs  of 
Frederick  were  not  unlike  those  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  We  forego  any  comparison 
between  the  two  men,  than  whom  few 
can  be  more  unlike.  Henry  was  at 
least  a  firm  believer  in  his  own  theological 
system.  Frederick,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, looked  on  all  theological  systems  as 
mere  political  instruments.  But  the  im- 
mediate object  of  each-  was  the  same,  to 
bring  the  spiritual  power  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  temporal,  to  transfer  to  the 
King  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  Within  his  own  Kingdom  of 
Sicily  the  position  of  Frederick  must  have 
been  identical  with  the  position  of  Henry. 
If  he  could  do  no  more,  he  could  at  least 
be  both  Pope  and  King  in  his  own  realm. 
But,  as  Emperor,  he  must  have  at  least 
dreamed  of  a  far  wider  supremacy,  even 
if  he  gave  up  any  attempt  to  obtain  it  as 
impracticable.  The  Emperor,  Lord  of 
the  World,  might  dream  of  establishing 
a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  temporal  suprem- 
acy over  all  the  realms  which  were  in 
theory  placed  behind  his  superiority. 
He  might  deem  it  really  possible  to  es- 
taldish  such  a  superiority  within  those ; 
realms  which  still  retained  some  measure 
of  connection  with  the  Empire.  The  re- 
sult would  have  been  the  subjection  of 
Western  Europe,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
three  of  its  most  important  portions,  to 
the  deadening  yoke  of  a  Caliphate. 

Our  remarks  have  been  desultory  and 
imperfect.  Such  a  subject  as  the  life  and 
objects  of  Frederick  the  Second  might 
famish  materials  for  volumes.  We  can 
l)rofess  to  do  little  more  than  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
chapters  of  European  history,  and  to 
point  to  the  collection  of  M.  Breholles 
as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  treasure- 
houses  of  original  materials  with  which 

*  Was  there  any  Caliph,  except  Hakem,  who 
'mposcd  on  his  subjects  anything  which  could  be 
-trictly  called  **  ciilte  personnel  "? 


any  scholar  has  ever  enriched  hiatorioal 
learning. 
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THE  LAND  SYSTEM  OF  THE  COUNTBY 
AND   REFORM. 

BT  T.  B.  OLIFFE  LESLIE^  ESQ. 

It  is  becomm^  apprehended  by  all 
classes,  and  apprehended  in  the  sense  of 
dread  by  some,  that  the  question  of  Re- 
form is  not  only  a  great  political,  but  a 
great  economical  question,  concerning, 
especially,  legislation  calculated  to  mod- 
ify the  structure  of  our  temtorial  system. 
It  may,  perhaps,'^  tend  to  reilssure  those 
to  whose  minds  the  presentiment  takes 
the  form  that  private  property  is  in  dan- 
ger, to  be  remmded  that  a  lawyer  of  the 
highest  eminence,  now  a  peer  and  an  ex- 
Chancellor,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  aU 
the  rights  of  property  known  to  English 
law,  assured  tlie  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  Keform  Bill  of 
1832,  that  "  he  could  conscientiously  say, 
that  looking  to  his  own  interests  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  and  casting 
about  to  see  how  he  might  place  any 
property  he  might  possess  in  security,  ho 
was  at  a  loss  to  find  out  a  satisfactory 
way,  and  he  believed  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  possessed  property 
thought  with  him.  Ho  came  aown  to 
this  House  night  after  night  to  discuss 
the  bill,  but  he  felt  —  as  he  believed 
otliers  did — depressed  more  and  more  on 
each  occasion,  with  the  fear  of  the  re- 
sults from  it."  Sir  Robert  Peel,  too,  at 
various  stages  of  the  Bill,  uttered  several 
gloomy  presages,  foreshadowing  among 
them,  as  tending  to  shake  the  security  of 
property,  the  very  measures  on  which  his 
own  reputation  rests,*— of  which  the  one 


*  '*  With  respect  to  property,  he  liad  no  fear  of 
its  destruction  by  confiscation ;  but  he  ^'as  afraid 
tluit  some  popularity-seeking  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  might  bo  found  by  a  democratic  as- 
sembly to  propose  the  repeal  of  taxes,  and  adopt 
steps  the  ultimate  tendency  of  which  would  be  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  tho  countxy  in  the  aeoiH 
rity  of  property;  and  that  confidence  once  shakfin, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  the  chief  stimulos  to 
productive  industiy,  the  foundation  of  all  our 
wealth,  power,  and  eminence." — 8pee^  qfShrRm 
Pedly  on  th$  second  reading  of  ih$  Rsfirm  BUi^ 
March  22,  1882. 
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evil  has  been  that  they  have  so  prodig- 
iously added  to  property  and  wealth, 
that  members  of  Parliament  are  disposed 
to  think  no  evils  remain  requiring  anoth- 
er reform  of  Parliament  for  their  re- 
dress.* The  object  of  this  article  is  to 
show  that  evils  of  great  magnitude  do 
remain  in  our  land  system,  urgently  de- 
manding measures  of  reform  which  Parlia- 
ment^ as  at  present  constituted,  would 
not  even  patiently  consider,  although 
they  are  measures  in  perfect  harmony 
with,  and  the  mere  logical  development 
of,  successive  improvements  in  our  juris- 
prudence for  many  centuries,  are  essential 
to  its  symmetry  and  simplification,  and 
are,  moreover,  measures  which,  so  far 
from  confiscating  the  present  rights  of 
property  in  land  of  its  possessors,  would 
very  greatly  enlarge  them. 

The  prospect  ot  a  failure  of  the  sup- 
ply of  coal  before  many  generations  pass 
has  occasioned  serious  alarm,  but  a  far 
greater  peril  is  at  our  doors.  The  sup- 
ply of  land  has  already  failed.  This 
failure  presents  itself  in  the  most  palpable 
form  in  great  cities,  and  most  people  are 
more  or  less  distinctly  aware  that  through- 
out the  country  also  there  is  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  land  for  the  requkements  of  the 
population ;  but  the  connection  of  the 
failure  of  the  supply  in  cities  with  its 
failure  in  the  country,  and  with  the  en- 
tire structure  of  our  territorial  system — 
with  the  unseating  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, and  their  decline  in  numbers  and 
prosperity ;  with  artificial  restrictions  of 
the  business  of  towns  to  particular  spots, 
and  with  a  forced  and  unnatural  aggrega- 
tion of  disproportionate  multitudes  in  a 
few  principal  towns— especially  the  me- 
tropolis— seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped 
attention.  It  will  be  the  first  object  of 
this  article  to  exhibit,  step  by  step,  the 
connection  of  these  facts. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  be,  especially  in 
contrast  with  the  progress  of  England  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  the  progres- 
sive rise  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in 
all  other  civilized  countries,   from  the 

*  "  I  belieye  the  problem  of  Befbrm  may  be 
thus  stated:  On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  sys- 
tem which  since  the  great  Keform  Bill  of  1832 
has  worked  admirably,  which  has  carried  oat  so 
many  reforms  that  no  practical  grieyances  remain 
to  be  redrcsMd."— 4>McA  fifMr.  Laing  to  hU  con- 
$UiuenUy  AugOBt  27,  186e. 

Njbw  Suns— Vol.  V.,  No.  6. 


Southern  States  of  America  to  Russia,  it 
is  strictly  true,  that  the  condition  of  the 
English  rural  population  in  every  grade 
below  the  lauded  gentry  has  retrograded ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  longer  a  true  ru- 
ral population  remaining  for  the  ends, 
political,  social,  and  economic,  which  such 
a  population  ought  to  fulfil.  The  grounds 
of  this  assertion  are  well  known  to  stu- 
dents of  our  social  history ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  a  sufficient  presentment  of 
the  state  of  the  land  question  to  show 
what  they  are.      The  different    grades 
which  ai*e  still  sometimes,  in  uncousciQua 
irony,  spoken  of  as  the  landed  interest^ 
once  had  a  common  interest  in  the  land ; 
an  unbroken  connection  both  with  the  soil 
and  with  each  other  subsisted  between 
the  landed  gentry^  the  yeomanry  who 
farmed  their  own    estates,  the    tenant 
farmers,   and  the  agricultui*al  laborers; 
From  the    yeomanry  who  owned  land 
downwards,  moreover,  each  of  the  lower 
rural  grades  had  risen  politically,  econom- 
ically, and  socially;  and  there  was  for 
the  members  of  each  a  prospect  of  a 
higher  personal  elevation  and  a  larger 
interest  in  the  soU     Now  the  landed 
yeomanry,  insignificant  in  number  and  a 
nullity  in  political   power,   are  steadily 
disappearing  altogether ;  the  tenant  farm- 
ers have  lost  the  security  of  tenure,  the 
poUtical  independence,  and  the  prospect 
of  one  day  farming  their  own   estate, 
which  they  formerly  enjoyed  ;  and  lastly, 
the  inferior  peasantry  not  only  have  lost 
ground  in  the  literal  sense,  and  have  rare- 
ly any  other  connection  with  the  soU  than 
a  pauper's  claim,  but  have  sunk  deplora- 
bly in  other  economical  aspects  below 
their    condition    in    former    centuries. 
Thus  a  soil  eminently  adapted  by  natu- 
ral gifts  to  sustain  a  numerous  and  flour- 
ishing rural  population  of  every  grade, 
has  almost  the  thinnest  and  absolutely 
the  most  joyless  peasantry  in  the  civilized 
world,  and  its  chief  end  as  regards  hu- 
man beings  seems  only  to  be  a  nursery 
of  over-population  and  misery  in  cities. 

The  landed  yeomanry  at  the  head  of 
the  triple  agricultural  dass,  once  so  nu- 
merous in  England,  were  many  of  them 
the  descendants  of  peasants  who  had  held 
their  land  in  villenage,  or  bv  a  yet  more 
servile  tenure ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  cea- 
tury,  after  villenage  had  become  eztinot^ 
we  find  their  nuuSbers,  in  spite  of  a  buq- 
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cession  of  adverse  circumstances,  still  re- 
crnited  from  an  humbler  rank,  and  them- 
selves recruiting  one  above  them.  The 
graphic  chronider  of  that  age,  describing 
the  yeomanry  with  small  estates  to  the 
value  of  six  pounds  a  year  in  the  money 
of  the  time,  says :  "  These  commonly 
live  wealthily,  keep  good  houses,  and 
travail  to  get  riches.  They  are  also,  for 
the  most  part,  farmers  to  gentlemen,  or 
at  the  least  artificers,  and  do  come  to 
great  wealth,  insomuch  that  many  of 
Uiem  are  able  and  do  buy  the  lands 
of  unthrifty  gentlemen,  and  often  setting 
of  their  sons  to  the  schools,  to  the  uni- 
versities, and  to  the  inns  of  court,  or 
otherwise  leaving  them  sufficient  lands 
whereby  they  may  live  without  labor,  do 
make  them  by  thos^  means  to  become 
gentlemen.  These,"  he  concludes — and 
the  conclusion  is  important — "  were  they 
that  in  times  past  made  all  France  afraid." 
The  important  and  independent  part 
which  such  small  landowners  continued 
long  to  fill  in  both  the  social  and  the 
political  world  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  all  historians.  In  the  last  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century  their  numbers 
exceeded  that  of  the  tenant  farmers, 
amounting,  at  the  most  moderate  esti- 
mate, ''  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  proprietors,  who  with 
their  families  must  have  made  more  than 
a  seventh  of  the  whole  population."* 
How  great  a  change  in  the  English  poli- 
ty is  made  by  the  gradual  disappearance 
and  political  annihilation  of  this  ancient 
order,  and  the  absorption  of  their  territo- 
rial influence  and  representation  along 
with  their  estates  by  a  higher  class,  must 
strike  any  reader  of  the  passage  in  which 
Lord  Macaulay  briefly  paints  their  for- 
mer place  in  constitutional  history :  "A 
largo  portion  of  the  yeomanry  had  from 
the  Reformation  leaned  towaras  Puritan- 
ism ;  had  in  the  Civil  War  taken  the 
side  of  the  Parliament;  had  after  the 
Refoimation  persisted  in  hearing  Presby- 
terian and  Independent  preachers ;  had 
at  the  elections  strenuously  supported 
the  Exclusionists ;  and  had  contmued, 
even  after  the  discovery  of  the  Rye 
House  Plot  and  the  proscription  of  the 
Whig  leaders,  to  regard  Popery  and  ar- 
bitrary power  with  unmitigated  hostility." 

*  Macanlay'B  History  o/Engtandy  chap.  iii. 


I  In  some  few  counties,  descendants  of 
these  small  proprietors  may  still  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  their  estates,  but 
they  are  each  year  becoming  fewer ;  and, 
instead  of  exceeding,  as  they  did  two 
centuries  ago,  the  tenant  farmers  in  num- 
ber, the  latter,  though  far  fewer  than  they 
might  be,  are  now  more  than  twenty 
times  as  many.  Historical  evidence  has 
been  adduced  by  several  writers  to  prove 
that  the  total  number  of  persons  now  in 
possession  of  land  is  less  than  it  was  at 
the  Conquest;  but  the  literal  exactness 
of  such  evidence  appears  of  small  moment 
when  it  is  carried  m  mind  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  island  was  then  in  forest  or 
waste,  and  was  actually  to  spare.  The 
extent  of  land  really  engrossed  by  a  few 
is  now  greater  by  all  that  has  since  been 
applied  to  private  use ;  and,  again,  of  the 
actual  number  of  landowners,  a  small 
proportion  holds  most  of  the  land  in  the 
kingdom.  The  total  number  of  land- 
owners enumerated  in  the  last  census 
was  30,766,  which  is  said  to  omit  some 
returned  under  other  denominations ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  to  in- 
clude many  who,  on  very  little  ground, 
in  the  literal  sense,  assume  the  title  of 
landowners  as  one  of  social  distinction, 
often  having  above  them,  moreover,  some 
lord  of  the  soil,  who  is  the  real  proprietor. 
The  exact  number  of  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  owners  of  land  is,  in  fiict,  of  no 
importance  or  relevance  here.  The  ques- 
tion we  are  concerned  with  is  one  that 
relates,  not  to  the  hundreds  or  thousands, 
but  to  the  millions — to  the  amount  of 
room  left  for  the  nation  at  large,  in  tovm 
and  country  together.  Speaking,  how- 
ever, of  the  disappearance  of  yeomen  pro- 
prietors, it  may  be  added  that  many 
enumerated  as  landowners  in  the  census 
belong  to  a  civic  rather  than  to  a  rural 
class  of  proprietors ;  and,  in  place  of  add- 
ing to  the  latter,  occupy  the  places  of  an- 
cient yeomanry,  whose  estates  they  have 
bought  at  a  price  men  of  a  yeoman  class 
could  not  afford.  It  is  sometimes  allied 
that  this  is  the  result  of  economic  liberty 
and  the  natural  play  of  commerce,  and 
therefore  beneficial ;  but  it  is  easily  shown 
to  be  the  result  of  an  artificial  system, 
which  makes  the  greater  part  of  land  un- 
marketable, and  therefore  makes  the  little 
that  is  sold  a  luxury  for  the  rich,  and  an 
unprofitable  investment  for  the  poor.    In 
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the  language  of  Adam  Smith,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  "regulations  which  keep  so  much 
land  out  of  the  market,  that  there  are 
always  more  capitals  to  buy  than  there  is 
land  to  sell,  so  that  what  is  sold  sells  at  a 
monopoly  price.  The  small  quantity  of 
land  which  is  brought  to  market,  and  the 
high  price  of  what  is  brought,  moreover, 
prevents  a  great  number  of  small  capitals 
from  being  employed  in  its  cultivation, 
whiqh  would  otherwise  have  taken  that 
direction."  By  one  and  the  same  system, 
the  old  farming  class  of  proprietors  is  ex- 
tinguished, a  new  farming  class  is  pre- 
vented from  rising  in  their  place,  and  a 
non-producdve  class  is  maintained  and 
gains  ground.  A  line  of  eldest  sons  has 
the  odds  against  it,  in  the  long  run,  in 
any  line  of  business ;  and  accumulating 
family  charges  and  legal  costs  and  diffi- 
culties swell  the  odds  against  the  small 
proprietors  with  whom  farming  is  a  busi- 
ness. The  unproductive  owners  of  great 
estates,  upon  the  other  hand,  though 
heavily  encumbered  for  the  most  part, 
too,  are  seldom  actually  dislodged ;  and, 
when  they  are,  a  rich  man  buys  their 
estates.  He  does  not  buy  them  for  im- 
mediate profit ;  and  he  can  afford  to  buy 
legal  advice  in  his  subsequent  dealings 
with  them. 

The  disappearance  of  the  yeoman  land- 
holders evidently  renders  it  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  next  agricultural^order, 
that  of  the  tenant  farmers,  should  possess 
such  security  for  improvement  and  such 
political  independence  as  should  both  en- 
able them  to  fill  to  some  extent  the  place 
in  society  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
disappearing  grade  above,  and  also  fur- 
nish them  with  some  substitute  for  their 
ancient  prospect  of  acquiring  land  of  their 
own.  But  here,  too,  we  find  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  the  course  of  ancient  prog- 
ress inten'upted  and  reversed.  The  ten- 
ant farmers  of  this  country  were  originally 
of  two  descriptions  —  copyholders,  and 
tenants  for  terms  of  years — both  of  whom 
rose  gi-adually  from  a  servile  status  and 
dependence  for  their  holding  on  the  mere 
will  of  the  landlord,  to  a  position  of  great 
security  and  independence.  The  copy- 
holders, who  might  once  be  ousted  at  the 
pleasure  of  their  lords,  gained  by  succes- 
sive steps  the  point  at  which  Sir  Edward 
Coke  could  say:  "Now  copyholders 
stand  upon  sure  ground ;  now  they  weigh 


not  their  lords*  displeasure ;  they  shake 
not  at  every  blast  of  wind ;  they  eat  and 
drink  securely ;  only  having  an  especial 
care  of  the  main  chance,  namely :  to  per- 
form carefully  what  services  their  tenure 
doth  exact  Then  let  lord  frown,  the 
copyholder  cares  not,  knowing  himself 
safe."  The  estates  of  this  once  numerous 
order  of  agricultural  tenants  have  long 
been  passing,  like  those  of  the  yeomanry, 
to  a  different  class ;  and  as  with  the  yeo- 
manry, so  with  the  copyholders,  "vesti^ 
nulla  retrorsum."  The  other  class  of 
tenants,  those  who  held  for  years,  were 
originally  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  mere 
husbandmen  of  the  landlord,  but  their 
position  in  like  manner  was  improved  by 
successive  steps,  until  they  gained  the 
remedy  of  ejectm^t  agmnst  both  lord 
and  stranger ;  and  a  legal  writer  concludes 
the  history  oftheir  gradual  ascent:  "Thus 
were  tenants  for  years  at  last  placed  oa 
the  same  level  with  the  freeholder  as  r^ 
gards  the  security  of  their  estates."  This 
gradual  elevation  of  the  English  tenantry, 
and  the  growth  of  a  custom  of  long  leases^ 
has  been  dwelt  upon  with  especial  em- 
phasis by  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of 
NationSy  who,  after  remarking  that  a 
^reat  part  of  them  in  his  time  held  by  a 
freehold  tenure  which  gave  them  votes, 
and  "made  the  whole  order  respectable" 
by  the  political  consideration  it  gave, 
concludes  by  attributing  the  grandeur 
which  England  had  attained  to  in  his 
time  especially  to  the  growth  of  laws  and 
customs  so  favorable  to  its  agricultural 
tenantry.  At  the  same  period,  Dr. 
Johnson,  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  his  political  bias  on  the  side  of 
rank,  and  his  confession  that  if  he  were 
a  landed  gentleman  he  would  turn  out 
eyery  tenant  he  could  who  did  not  vote 
as  he  desired,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
none  but  bad  men  could  refuse  leases  to 
their  tenants,  or  desire  ^'to  keep  them 
in  perpetual  dependence,  mere  ephemerad 
— mere  beings  of  an  hour." 

A  writer  of  our  own  generation,  not 
without  sometiiing  of  Dr.  Johnson's  bias, 
comments,  in  various  editions  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  on  Adam  Smith's 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  suffrage  to  the 
farming  class,  when  safe  from  disposses- 
sion, as  they  were  by  the  freehold  tenure 
common  at  that  time ;  and,  afler  remark- 
ing that  the  last  Reform  Act  extended 
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the  franchise  to  all  tenants  at  a  certain 
vaUie,  adds:  "There  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  it  will  in  the  end  subvert  that 
system  of  giving  leases  for  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  certain,  that  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  wond^ul  improvement 
of  Scotch  agriculture.  Tenants,  as  such, 
are  the  last  description  of  persons  on 
whom  the  franchise  ought  to  be  conferred. 
It  would  be  easy  to  corroborate  this  by 
reference  to  the  history  of  land,  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  in  both  of  which 
the  conferring  of  the  franchise  on  tenants 
has  been  most  injurious  to  agriculture  and 
to  the  public  interest.  But  the  circum- 
stances must  be  perfectly  well  known  to 
all  moderately  well-informed  readers."  * 
Mr.  McCuUoch's  premise  that  the  actual 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise— a  consequence,  as  he  says,  "  most 
injurious  to  agriculture  and  to  the  public 
interest " — has  been  a  subversion  of  the 
ancient  English  custom  of  long  leases,  is 
beyond  dispute.  Where  the  legislature 
meant  to  enlarge  the  political  representa- 
tion of  the  faiTning  class,  the  result  has 
been  that  they  have  lost  at  once  their  old 
political  representation  and  their  old  se- 
curity of  tenure ;  their  votes  have  become 
part  of  the  private  property  of  their  land- 
lords, and  they  have  ceased  to  have  a 
voice  in  legislation  for  their  own  interests, 
or  even  to  have  a  claim  to  the  suffrage  ac- 
cording to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  consti- 
tution, that  the  ground  of  the  freeholder's 
vote  was  his  absolute  independence  of  the 
will  of  his  lord.  But,  instead  of  the  con- 
clusion which  Mr.  McCuUoch  draws,  that 
tenants  are  the  last  description  of  persons 
on  whom  the  franchise  ought  to  be  con- 
ferred, the  true  conclusion  is  evident, 
that  the  country  needs  another  Reform 
Act  to  restore  the  independence  and  pe- 
curity  of  its  tenant  farmers.  At  present, 
instead  of  balancing  the  power  of  the 
great  territorial  proprietors,  they  only 
swell  the  power  of  the  latter  to  legislate 
adversely  to  their  tenants,  when  matters 
which  concern  them,  such  as  game  laws 
and  compensation  for  improvements,  are 
before  Parliament 

Passing  next  to  the  third  agricultural 
oi'der,  the  laborers,  we  find  here  again 
the  ancient  course  of  upward  movement 

»  Adam  Smith's  Weatth  of  Nations^  by  J.  B. 
McCulloch. 


turned  into  a  decline.  Not  to  advance 
is  to  fall  back  in  a  progressive  world ;  but 
the  peasantry  of  England  have  in  many 
important  particulars  positively  as  well 
as  relatively  retrograded.  By  the  aid  of 
Christianity  and  commerce,  and  of  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  common  law,  de- 
rived from  the  civilized  jurisprudence  of 
Rome,  and  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the 
barbarous  jurisprudence  of  feudalism,  the 
serf  became  at  length  a  free  laborer  for 
hire.  The  legislation  respecting  his  wages 
and  apparel  in  the  fitleenth  century, 
though  intended  to  restrict  them,  proves 
that  his  condition  had  become  one  of  af- 
fluence compared  with  what  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. The  rules  of  the  Church  alone  limit- 
ed his  consumption  of  animal  food,  and 
his  clothing  w^as  abundant  and  even  rich 
for  the  aga*  Soon  afterwards,  indeed, 
his  class  began  to  lose  in  many  instances 
the  best  of  their  possessions,  their  little 
plot  of  ground ;  and  by  the  eviction  of 
numbers  of  the  peasantry  of  every  grade 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  English  pau- 
perism, and  of  that  unnatural  migration 
to  great  cities  of  which  we  have  to  speak. 
Nevertheless,  the  connection  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  the  rural  population  with  the  soil, 
and  their  comparative  real  wealth  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  was  still  such 
that  Arthur  Young  could  say :  "  I  know 
not  a  single  cottage  without  a  piece  of 
ground  belonging  to  it"  The  eminent 
agriculturist  who,  in  the  middle  of  our 
own  century,  trod  in  tlie  steps  of  Arthur 
Young,  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth 
in  saying  of  several  counties :  "  I  know 
scarcely  a  single  cottage  with  a  piece  of 
ground  belonging  to  it."  Mr.  Caird's 
tour  in  1850  and  1851  through  the  conn- 
ties  of  England  established,  moreover, 
that  while  in  the  purely  agricultural  coun- 
ties the  rent  of  land  and  the  rent  of  a  la- 
borer's cottage  had  risen  since  the  tour  of 
Arthur  Young  100  per  cent,  the  price  of 
butter  100  per  cent,  and  of  meat  70  per 
cent,  the  nse  in  the  laborer's  wages  was 
but  14  per  cent.  Mr.  Caird  adds,  indeed, 
that  the  price  of  bread,  <Hhe  great  staple 
of  the  English  laborer,"  was  about  the 
same  in  1850  as  in  1770 ;  but  bread  was 
not  always  the  laborer*s  staple. 
In  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Caird  began 

*  Hhtory  of  the  Englith  Peatantrji:  Over-FofU' 
loUon  and  iU  Remedy,    By  W.  T.  Tbonitom 
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his  tour,  Mr.  Kay's  admirable  book  on 
the  Social  Condition  of  the  People  of 
Europe  was  published,  with  the  following 
description  of  the  cottages  of  the  people 
of  England :  "  The  accounts  we  receive 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  show  that 
their  miserable  cottages  are  crowded  in 
the  extreme,  and  that  the  crowding  is 
progressively  increasing.  People  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ageSjboth  married  and  unmar- 
ried, parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  stran- 
gers, sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  often  in 
the  same  bed."  Thus  by  the  middle  of 
this  centuiy  not  only  the  plot  of  ground 
and  the  cottage  had  gone,  but  a  separate 
room,  and  even  a  separate  bed,  was  going 
or  gone.  And  following  the  chain  of 
evidence  to  the  present  decade,  we  find 
the  rural  laborer  still  descending  in  the 
scale  of  material  civilization,  and  the 
room  made  for  him  in  the  land  diminish- 
ing fast.  Accounts  published  by  Parlia- 
ment last  year  showed  that  between  1851 
and  1861  the  number  of  houses  had  di- 
minished in  821  agi'icultural  parishes, 
while  the  population  had  increased  ;  and 
it  is  known  that  in  many  other  parishes  a 
decrease  in  the  rural  population  was  ac- 
companied by  a  still  greater  decrease  in 
the  number  of  houses  in  the  same  period. 
Nor  does  what  has  been  said  exhibit  the 
whole  change  for  the  worse  in  the  agri- 
cultural laborer's  lot.  "  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  parish 
without  a  considerable  extent  of  common 
on  which  every  householder  was  at  liberty 
to  turn  out  a  cow  or  a  pig,  or  a  few  sheep 
or  fowls.  The  poor  man,  therefore,  even* 
after  the  loss  of  the  fields  attached  to  his 
cottage,  might  nevertheless  contrive  to 
supply  his  family  with  plenty  of  milk  and 
eggs  and  bacon  at  little  or  no  expense  to 
himself  He  has  since,  in  most  cases, 
been  deprived  of  this  advantage  too."  * 
The  process  of  inclosing  common  land 
began  in  the  reign  of  Anne  on  a  scarcely 
perceptible  scale,  increased  steadily  in 
the  two  following  reigns,  and  afterwards 
with  such  rapidity  that  between  1760  and 
1834  nearly  seven  million  acres  had  been 
taken  from  the  public  property  of  the 
poor  and  added  to  the  private  property 
of  the  rich.  The  legislature  of  the  pres- 
ent reign  has  only  put  a  limit  to  the  pro- 
cess by  almost  completing  it 

«  Thomton'ii  OiW'Popuktion  and  its  Remedy, 


Thus  every  grade  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion has  sunk ; ,  the  landed  yeomaniy  are 
almost  gone;  the  tenant  farmers  have 
lost  their  ancient  independence  and  in- 
terest in  the  soil ;  the  laborers  have  lost 
their  separate  cottages  and  plots  of  ground 
and  their  share  in  a  common  fund  of 
land ;  and  whereas  all  these  grades  were 
once  lising,  the  prospect  of  the  landed 
yeomanry  is  now  one  of  total  extinction  ; 
that  of  the  tenant  fiEU*mers,  increasing  in- 
security ;*  that  of  the  agricultural  laborer, 
to  find  the  distance  between  his  own 
grade  and  the  one  above  him  wider,  and 
more  impassable  than  ever,  while  the 
condition  of  his  own  grade  is  scarcely 
above  that  of  the  brutes.  Once,  from 
the  meanest  peasant  to  the  greatest  noble, 
all  had  land,  and  he  who  had  least  might 
hope  for  more ;  now  there  is  being  taken 
away  from  him  who  has  little,  even  that 
which  he  has — his  cottage,  and  even  his 
separate  room.  Once  there  was  an  as- 
cending movement  from  the  lowest  grade 
towards  the  highest ;  now  there  is  a  de- 
scending movement  in  every  grade  below 
the  highest  Once  the  agricultural  clasa 
had  a  political  representation,  and  a  voice 
in  legislation  which  they  dared  to  raise 
against  the  landed  gentry  and  nobility ; 
now  the  latter  have  the  supreme  com- 
mand at  once  of  the  soil  and  of  the  suf- 
frages of  its  cultivators.  Sir  James  Kay 
Shuttleworth,  in  a  recent  interesting  es- 
say, argues,  with  respect  to  agricultural 
laborers,  that  ''  time  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  elevation  of  any  class,"  and 
that  'Hhe  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
any  class  enfeebled  by  traditional  depend- 
ence and  servile  habits  results  in  its  po- 
litical subserviency."  But  time  is  only 
a  name  for  the  operation  of  causes  which 
may  tend  either  to  elevate  or  to  depress, 
according  to  their  nature.  The  very 
steps  by  which  the  villein  rose,  as  Sir 
James  Shuttleworth  describes  them,  are 
now  lost  to  the  peasantry  of  England : 
"  Our  ancient  Saxon  polity  had  a  repre- 
sentative constitution  in  which  the  vil- 
lein gradually  rose  to  participate,  and 
that  Justin  proportion  as  he  was  admitted 
to  the  possession  of  property  independ- 
ently of  the  lord  of  the  soil.  The  grad- 
ual transition  from  the  occupation  of  land 
by  villenage  to  the  cultivation  of  loan 

*  Caird'B  English  Agriculture,  p.  605. 
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land,  and  the  freedom  of  the  tenant  to 
migrate,  to  carry  with  him  his  acquisi- 
tions, and  to  acquire  land  as  a  personal 
possession,  are  the  chief  steps  of  advance 
of  the  class  of  yilleins  to  the  class  of  small 
tenant-farmers,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  the  mdependent  class  of  yeomen  and 
*  statesmen '  who  cultivated  their  own 
land."  Only  one  of  these  steps  can  now 
be  said  to  remain — the  freedom  to  mi- 
grate ;  and  the  consequence  is  a  forced 
and  unnatural  migration  from  the  coun- 
try to  a  few  great  manufacturing  towns 
and  the  metropolis,  largely  swollen  by 
other  circumstances  (also  connected  with 
our  territorial  system),  which  limit  to  a 
few  centres  the  space  for  manufactures 
and  urban  employments. 

We  are  told  that  the  movement  of  the 
rural  population  to  cities  is  an  effect  and 
symptom  of  progress,  resulting  from  the 
great  increase  of  manufacturing  employ- 
ment and  wages  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  economy  of  labor  by  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  the  enlargement  of  farms  on  the 
other.  With  respect  to  the  former  of 
these  allegations,  it  will  presently  be 
shown  that  the  same  causes  which  limit 
the  employment,  the  wages,  and  the 
room  for  the  laboring  population  in  the 
country,  diminish  all  three  for  the  labor- 
ing population  in  towns.  But  it  ought 
first  to  be  shown  it  is  a  wholly  fallacious 
assertion  that  the  natural  tendency  of 
agricultural  improvement  in  England  is 
towards  the  enlargement  of  farms  and  a 
smaller  employment  of  labor.  The  chap- 
ter at  the  end  of  Mr.  Caird's  standard 
treatise  on  English  Agriculture  in  1850- 
1851,  contains  a  table  of  the  rent  of  farms 
in  different  counties,  and  the  following 
observations  upon  it : 

"  The  great  com-growing  counties  of  the 
east  coast  yield  an  average  rent  of  23s.  8d.  an 
acre ;  the  more  mixed  husbandry  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  and  the  grazing,  green  crop, 
and  dairy  districts  of  the  west,  81s.  5d. 
Leases  are  the  exception  throughout  Eng- 
land ;  and  though  more  prevalent  in  the 
west,  there  has  been  no  sufficient  uniformity 
to  account  for  ttie  difference  of  rent.  But  the 
%ize  of  farms  has  an  undoubted  influence  on  the 
rent.  In  the  dry  climate  of  the  counties  on 
tiie  east  coast  the  operations  of  a  com  farm 
can  be  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale.  By 
this  means  the  landlord's  outlay  in  buildings 
and  fences  is  economized.  As  we  proceed 
westward  the  country  becomes  more  wooded, 


and  better  adapted  for  pasturage ;  the  inclo- 
sures  are  smaller,  the  farms  less  extensive. 
Still  farther  west  the  moistness  of  the  climate 
materially  affects  the  mode  of  cultivation — 
unfavorable  to  com  crops,  and  favorable  to 
grass.  The  farms  are  of  small  extent,  and 
held  by  a  numerous  class  of  tenants,  who  live 
frugally,  and  in  many  cases  assist,  with  their 
families,  in  the  labors  of  the  farm.  We  have 
here  all  the  elements  necessary  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  rate  of  rent.  The  large  east- 
em  farmer  looks  principally  to  barley  and 
wheat.  The  landlord  of  the  western  and  mid- 
land counties  possesses  the  two  great  advan- 
tages of  his  soil  being  used  for  the  production 
of  the  most  valuable  of  our  agricultural  com- 
modities, while  his  farms^  from  their  size,  are 
(Accessible  to  a  larger  body  of  competitors ;  in 
shorty  are  in  greater  demand  than  the  (large) 
farms  of  the  e<ist." 

After  these  conclusions  with  respect  to 
the  past,  Mr.  Caird  proceeds  to  some  with 
reference  to  the  future : 

"  As  the  country  becomes  more  prosperous, 
the  difference  in  the  relative  value  of  com  and 
stock  will  gradually  be  increased.  The  pro- 
duction of  vegetables  and  fresh  meat,  hay  for 
forage,  and  pasture  for  dairy  cattle,  which 
were  formerly  confined  to  the  neighborhood 
of  towns,  will  necessarily  extend  as  the  towns 
become  more  numerous  and  pofmlous.  The 
facilities  of  communication  must  increase  tl^ 
tendency.  Our  insular  position,  with  a  limited 
territory  and  an  increasingly  dense  manufac- 
turing population,  is  yearly  extending  the  dr- 
cle  within  which  the  production  of  fresh  fbod 
—animal,  vegetable,  and  forage  —  will  be 
needed  for  daily  supply,  and  which  cannot  be 
brought  from  distant  countries.  They  can  be 
produced  in  no  country  as  well  as  our  own. 
Wool  has  likewise  increased  in  value  as  much 
as  any  agricultural  product,  and  there  is  a 
good  prospect  of  flax  becoming  an  article  in 
extensive  demand.  The  manofocture  of  sugar 
from  beet-root  may  yet  be  found  very  profit- 
able to  the  English  agricultuilst.  Now,  all 
these  products  require  the  employment  of 
considerable  labor,  very  minute  care,  sidll, 
and  attention,  and  a  larger  acreable  applica- 
tion of  capital  than  is  requisite  for  the  pro- 
duction of  com.  This  will  inevitably  lead  to 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  largest  fieirms, 
and  to  the  concentration  of  the  capital  and 
attention  of  the  farmer  on  a  smaller  space." 

In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
little  more  than  two  years  ago,  we  find 
Mr.  Caird  again  saying :  '^  I  differ  with 
my  honorable  friend  (Mr.  Dunlop)  with 
regard  to  the  change  which  he  asserts  to 
be  taking  place  in  Jutland.  My  honor- 
able fiiend  says  that  the  small-farm  sys- 
tem is  disappearing,  or  is  likely  to  disap- 
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pear.  My  own  observation  leads  me  to 
say  that  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  The 
more  minute  and  perfect  the  system  of 
farming  adopted  in  order  to  work  them 
with  profit,  the  more  likely  is  the  system 
of  small  farms  to  increase  than  to  dimin- 
ish. The  arable  farms  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England  sixteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  were  much  greater  in  extent  than  they 
are  at  present." 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  this  country  was  never,  and  is 
less  now  than  ever,  towards  large  farms ; 
and  that  the  causes  of  the  tendency  which 
formerly  existed,  and  which  still  exist  in 
many  of  the  counties  of  England  towards 
the  extinction  of  small  farms,  have  been 
the  following:  first,  and  especially,  the 
inability  and  indisposition  of  encumbered 
inheritors  of  great  estates  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  of  tenants  without  leases  on 
the  other,  to  furnish  small  farms  with 
the  requisite  buildings  and  fixtures  ;  sec- 
ondly, the  artificial  pauperism  produced 
by  causes  already  mentioned,  and  the 
anxiety  of  landlords,  resulting  therefirom 
and  from  the  frame  of  the  poor  law,  to 
clear  their  estates  of  the.peasantry ;  third- 
ly, protectionist  legislation  in  favor  of 
corn.  The  chief  of  these  causes  are  still 
in  existence,  and  customs  and  opinions 
engendered  by  the  rest  also  remain. 

One  of  the  ablest  living  advocates  of 
the  existing  law  of  primogeniture  has 
urged  that  it  is  favorable  to  agriculture, 
because  large  estates  tend  to  make  large 
farms.*  They  certainly  do  ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  encumbered,  and  because 
then*  owners  prefer  political  power  to  good 
farming,  such  as  leases  alone  can  pro- 
duce. It  is  beyond  contradiction  that 
the  products  which  are  best  suited  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  England  are  those 
which  small  farmers  produce  best ;  it  is 
found  that  small  farmers  can  and  do  pay 
higher  rents  than  large  farmers  in  Eng- 
land itself,  as  in  Flanders ;  and  it  follows 
that  the  English  peasantry  have  been  dis- 
lodged from  the  soil  and  degraded  in  con- 
dition by  laws  and  customs  contrary  to 
those  of  political  economy  and  nature. 
There  is  no  reason  in  political  economy 
or  in  nature  why  there  should  not  be  in 
England  a  predominance,  not  only  of 

*  Speech  of  Sir  H.  Cairns  oa  the  Real  Estates 
Intestacy  Bill,  1859. 


small  farms,  but  of  fisirms  such  as  foreiflp- 
ers  call  small  The  petty  former  of  a 
few  acres  outbids  every  other  in  Flan- 
ders on  a  soil  far  inferior  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. "  The  larger  farms  in  Flanders," 
says  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject,* 
^^  tend  constantly  towards  subdivision, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  when  subdi- 
vided they  yield  a  higher  rent  This 
subdivision,  too,  increases  the  gross  no 
less  than  the  net  produce.  In  general, 
the  smaller  the  farm  the  greater  the  prod- 
uce of  the  soil.  Cultivators  and  pro- 
prietors alike  rejoice  in  the  subdivision  : 
the  former,  because  it  places  more  land 
within  their  reach  ;  the  latter,  because  it 
doubles  their  rents."  When  to  this  we 
add  the  consideration  that  the  farm  prod- 
uce for  which  England  is  best  suited 
requires,  as  Mr.  Caird  states,  an  immen- 
sity of  labor,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Thornton 
expresses  it,  <^  English  agriculture  would 
be  exceedingly  benefited  by  the  applica- 
tion to  it  of  at  least  double  the  actual 
quantity  of  labor,"  we  may  pronounce 
that  England  is  fitted  by  nature  to  sup- 
port an  immense  rural  population  in  com- 
fort ;  that  landlords,  in  clearing  their  es- 
tates of  the  laborers'  little  farms  and  cot- 
tages to  diminish  pauperism,  have  fallen  in- 
to the  common  error  of  mistaking  the  pre- 
ventive for  the  disease ;  that  the  immense 
migration  from  the  country  to  the  city  has 
been  a  forced  and  unnatural  movement ; 
and  that  the  misery  and  the  decline  of  the 
English  rural  population  is  the  result  of 
a  system  adverse  to  the  interests  of  all 
classes,  not  excepting  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil.  But  the  evils  of  the  system  do 
not  end  here.  As  it  has  cramped  and 
misdirected  the  industry  of  the  country, 
so  has  it  the  industry  of  the  town  ;  and 
the  migration  of  the  peasantry  has  been 
accompanied  by  another  forced  move- 
ment of  the  population  to  a  few  great 
cities,  to  which  urban  industry  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  unnaturally  restricted. 
The  result  is,  that  enormously  dispro- 
portionate numbers  are  huddled  together 
in  a  space  which  yearly  becomes  less  as 
those  numbers  increase;  that  the  town 
population,  like  that  of  the  country,  has 

*M.  de  Laveleye  may  be  called  the  highest 
authority  on  this  snbject,  because  he  not  only  has 
made  it  a  special  study,  but  is  both  a  distingrohed 
professor  of  political  econ<»ny  and  one  c?  "the 
landed  interest."^ 
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yearly  less  room  for  its  growth ;  that  the 
mass  of  the  laboring  population  is  degen- 
erating both  in  country  and  in  town ;  and 
that  a  land  question  has  arisen  in  our  cit- 
ies, more  imperiously  demanding  solution 
than  the  land  question  in  the  oountry. 

Adam  Smith  observes  that,  contrary 
to  the  course  of  nature  (which  makes 
agriculture  the  first,  because  the  most 
necessary  and  the  most  attractive,  of  hu- 
man occupations),  the  first  growth  of  in- 
dustry and  opulence  in  mediaeval  Europe 
was  in  towns ;  and  that  this  inversion  of 
the  natural  order  of  progress  was  caused 
by  the  insecurity  and  oppression  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  enjoyed  comparative  lib- 
erty and  safety.     But  the  philosopher's 
reasoning,  taken  along  with  well-known 
facts  of  history,  leads  to  a  further  conclu- 
sion which  he  does  not  expressly  state, 
that  urban  industry  was  itseli  unnaturally 
confined  to  a  few  walled  and  chartered 
cities,  within  which  the  inhabitants  might 
leave  their  substance  to  their  children, 
and  were  tolerably  secure  from  both  legal 
and  illegal  pillage.     Such  of  these  towns 
as  made  remarkable  progress  were  uni- 
formly enabled  by  their  situation  to  ob- 
tain supplies  of  food  and  materials  of  in- 
dustry and  trade  from  a  distance ;  but  it 
was  not  so  much  the  superior  facility  as 
the  superior  security  of  water  carnage 
which  gave  towns  m  such  places  their 
principal    advantage,  for    the  want  of 
means  of  land  carriage  was  more  the  con- 
sequence than  the  cause  of  the  backward- 
ness and  misgovemment  of  the  country. 
The  villein  need  not  have  fled  to  remote 
fortified  cities,  had  artificers  been  free  to 
settle  at  his  door ;  towns  would  have 
come  to  him,  would  have  grown  up  around 
him  by  the  gradual  extension  and  im- 
provement of  village  manufactures.    But 
civic  industry  and  traffic  were  confined 
by  feudal  laws  and  customs  to  certain 
privileged  sites,  and  custom  and  pres- 
tige, and  the  facilities  which  time  and 
labor  bring,  gave  some  of  them  a  lasting 
superiority  not  ascribable  to  natural  gif^ 
alone.     So  far  the  past  operation  of  our 
territorial  system  is  in  fault     The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  it  tends  at  this  day  to 
limit  trade  and  manufactures  to  places 
•with  no  economic  superiority  over  a  num- 
ber of  others  from  which  they  are  ex- 
cluded by  the  great  monopoly  of  land ; 


and  that  immense  unapproachable  estates, 
overgrown  demesnes,  restricted  rights  of 
proprietorship,   defective  titles,  and  all 
the  other  causes  which  keep  land  out  of 
the  market,  keep  out  manufactures  and 
trade  from  many  natural  homes  for  their 
settlement,  and  impriuson  them  within 
bounds  where  space  is  at  once  insnffi- 
cient  and  extravagantly  dear.     One  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom  owes  its  extraordinary  prog- 
ress  in    the  present  generation  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  it  stands  upon  ground 
which  the  sale  of  the  estates  of  a  mined 
noble  made  the  property  of  its  citizens, 
and  thus  transferred  to  the  many  firom 
the  one.    Those  who  are  versed  in  the 
published    and    unpublished  history  of 
towns  will  readily  call  up  several  similar 
cases.     But  of  many  eligible  sites  for  ur- 
ban industry  and  opulence  the  history 
has  not  been  suffered  to  begin.     In  the 
same  county  in   which  the  town  just 
spoken  of  is  situated,  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturer deplored  to  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  some  years  ago,  that  he  could  not 
extend  his  manufacturing  premises  where 
he  lived,  and  had  been  driven  to  invest  a 
large  capital  in  a  factory  many  miles  from 
his  own  eye,  because  he  could  not  obtain 
the  security  of  a  sufficient  lease  firoqi  a 
proprietor  of  the  soil  who  had  only  onoe 
visited  his  immense  estate,  and  had  not 
even  a  residence  upon  it     In  such  and 
many  other  ways  the  space  for  urban  life 
and  industry  is  artificially  limited.  ' '  Even 
in  towns,"  a  member  of  Parliament  com- 
plains, 'Hhe  great  landed  monopoly  is 
often  grievoudy  felt     How  many  towns 
there  arc,  favored  by  natural  podtioni 
whose  growth  is  stunted,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  inhabitants  cut  short,  be- 
cause the  great  proprietor  under  whose 
shadow  they  lie  would  rather  preserve 
the  privacy  of  his  demesne  than  add  to 
its  revenue.     Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in 
which  a  town  is  liable  to  sufiTer  from  the 
contiguity  of  a  great  estate,  and  the  abase 
of  the  power  that  belongs  to  it.    It  is 
matter  of  notoriety  that  in  many  cases 
the  course  of  a  railway  has  been  marked 
out,  and  the  places  of  its  stations  have 
been  selected,  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  landowner,  in  place  of  that  of  the 
small  town."  • 

•  Tke  JBUtotyqf  the  Law  qf  Ektmi  tmdStfUk- 
ment.    By  Charles  Neate,  Esq^  M«P. 
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Thus  it  is  that  the  paths  and  homes 
and  bounds  of  trade  are  far  from  being 
what  nature  wonld  have  made  them ;  nor 
can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that,  al- 
though time  and  legislation  never  may 
restore  the  course  of  nature  altogether, 
yet,  if  the  restrictions  which  now  sur- 
round them  were  once  removed,  the  pop- 
ulation   and    capital    in   our  straitened 
cities  could  forthwith  find  an  outlet  and 
a  relief^  and  much  capital  which  leaves 
our  shores  would  find  new  and  profitable 
employment  upon  English  ground.     Nor 
is  it  capitalists  and  laborers  alone  who 
are  pent  unnaturally  within  a  few  great 
cities.     There,  behind  counters,  is  the 
pale  youth  which  might  have  recruited 
the  ranks  of  a  blooming  tenantry ;  there 
the  children  and  descendants  of  the  fading 
yeomanry,  of  the  rural  clergy,  and  of 
country  gentlemen  themselves,  are  gather- 
ed ;  there  are  the  many  shops  and  trades 
that  might  have  prospered  well  in  coun- 
try towns  5  there  are  the  families  of  every 
middle  grade  whose  incomes  are  no  longer 
equal  to  the  costly  luxury  of  a  country 
home.    Thus  the  middle  classes  involun- 
tarily occupy  the  space  in  our  chief  towns 
which  the  working  classes  want;  and 
the  tide  of  immigration  from  all  ranks 
throughout  the   country  meets  a  town 
population  yearly  increasing  from  within 
m  a  space  long  since  inHufficicnt,  and 
ever  growing  less.     Already  in  18C1  it 
was  found  that  while  the  country  popu- 
lation of  England  little  exceeded  nine 
millions,  nearly  eleven  millions  were  in- 
habitants of  towns,  and  of  these  more 
than  seven  millions  and  a  half  had  con- 
gregated into  the  larger  towns.*    Of  the 
latter  number,  again,  nearly  three  mill- 
ions (more  than  a  million  of  whom  were 
born  elsewhere)  peopled  the  metropolis, 
where  railways,  immense  buildings,  and 
clearances  of  all  kinds,  are  diminishing 
the  space  for  the  poorer  classes  to  live  in 
with  fearful  rapidity,   entailing    conse- 
quences which  have  been  well  described 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury  from  his  personal 
knowledge.     Speaking  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  destruction  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  by  railways,  in  the  face  of  a 
natural  increase  of  the  city  population, 
and  a  yearly  immigration   in  addition 

*  These  towDS' contained  in  1801  a  population 
of  only  2,221, 75a, 


computed  at  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand^ 
he  said: 

"  First  look  at  the  financial  effects.  There 
is  a  large  population  of  workmen,  such  as 
shoemakers,  tailors,  printers,  and  dock3rard 
laborers,  who  cannot  remove  from  their  place 
of  employment  without  their  occupations  be- 
ing wholly  destroyed.  Next,  there  is  the 
chd^o  in  the  accommodation  and  its  price. 
The  proprietors  of  the  meanest  houses,  seeing 
the  great  demand,  raise  the  prices  so  that  poor 
people  who  before  lived  in  two  rooms  at  a 
comparatively  low  rate  are  forced  to  pay  much 
higher  rents,  and  have  further  to  put  up  with 
the  indecencies  and  discomforts  consequent 
upon  sleeping  eight,  nine,  or  even  ten  in  the 
same  room.  Tliis  is  the  story,  not  of  hundreds, 
but  of  thousands.  And  see,  moreover,  how 
the  change  affects  their  social  condition.  Their 
burial  and  sick  clubs  are  broken  up,  their 
reading-rooms  destroyed,  their  social  meetuiga 
for  what  is  called  social  improvement  are  ren- 
dered no  longer  possible,  and  they  are  forced 
into  other  neighborhoods  where  they  find  none 
of  these  comforts,  and  are  in  addition  highly 
unwelcome  arrivals,  iirom  the  fact  that  they 
come  still  further  to  burden  a  labor  market 
already  overstocked,  to  raise  rent,  and  to  re- 
duce wages." 

Afler  alluding  to  the  shocking  scenes 
he  had  lately  witnessed  in  one.  of  these 
wretched  refuges  of  the  displaced  poori 
the  noble  lord  added  : 

"  One  very  decent  woman  said  to  me :  'We 
are  just  over  the  main  drains,  and  the  walls 
are  so  ruinous  that  Jack  and  I  take  it  by  turns 
to  sit  up  at  night,  for  the  rats  come  up  in  such 
numbers  that  we  are  afraid  that,  if  we  do  not, 
they  may  carry  off  the  baby.'  But  why  did 
the  man  remain  ?  Because  he  knew  that^  if 
he  left  his  dwelling,  he  could  not  find  another 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  would  lose  his  em- 
ployment." 

This  frightful  situation  of  things  is 
every  month  becoming  more  frightfal. 
Six  years  ago  there  were  nearly  three 
millions  of  people  in  London.  The  whole 
opulation  of  England  doubles  in  about 
fly-two  years ;  but  the  chief  increase  is 
in  the  large  towns,  and  most  of  all  in  the 
metropolis,  where  most  of  all  the  spaoe 
for  human  habitation  rapidly  decreases 
We  are  thus  coming  to  a  dead-lock  both 
in  country  and  in  town  for  want  of  bare 
room  for  the  people  to  live  in,  while  there 
is  land  enough  and  to  spare.  Already 
the  population  is  degenerating  both  in 
town  and  country.  The  barrister  thread- 
ing the  crowded  lanes  and  courts  between 
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the  Strand  and  Lincoln's  Inn  has  noticed 
year  by  year  the  signs  of  a  degenerating 
race  upon  old  and  young,  and  now  they, 
too,  have  been  displaced  to  swell  the 
numbers  in  some  more  crowded  and 
more  squalid  haunts.  In  the  country, 
the  degeneracy  of  the  race  is  its  most 
striking  feature;  intelligence  is  almost 
extinct  among  the  rural  poor ;  and  io-no 
other  civilized  land,  and  even  in  few 
savage  lands,  has  any  class  of  human  be- 
ings a  look  so  cheerless,  so  unreasoning, 
so  little  human,  as  the  English  agricul- 
tural laborer,  without  the  light  either  of 
intelligence  or  of  animal  spirits  in  his  sul- 
len face.  But  the  working  classes  are 
not  the  only  sufferers.  Already  the 
dwellings  of  the  middle  classes  in  great 
cities  not  only  are  becoming  dear  beyond 
their  means,  but  are  beginning  to  disap- 
pear altogether ;  and  they,  too,  will  find 
before  long  that  there  is  no  room  for 
them  either  in  country  or  town,  and  that 
they  have  before  them  only  the  hard 
choice  of  the  ancient  Britons.  And  the 
danger  threatens  a  higher  class  still.  A 
landless  and  houseless  population  will  ere 
long  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a  few 
thousand  engrossers  of  the  soil,  who  sel- 
dom can  sell  or  divide  it,  or  make  ade- 
quate leases  of  it  if  they  would,  but  who 
will  be  charged  with  the  consequence — 
with  making  "  pleasure  ground,"  as  the 
Times  recently  called  it,  of  all  the  land 
in  the  kingdom,  while  the  nation  has  not 
enough  for  bare  existence.  Nor  does  the 
danger  beset  all  classes  only  from  within. 
We  are  coming  closer  year  by  year  to 
both  Europe  and  America;  and  if  we  are 
to  hold  a  place,  not  to  say  as  a  great,  but 
even  as  a  small  independent  State,  we  must 
find  room  for  the  nation  to  grow,  and  to 
grow  in  health  and  strength ;  we  must 
find  room  for  increasing  numbers  of  men 
to  live  ns  men,  and  not  as  rats. 

It  is  this  land  question  in  both  country 
and  town,  traceable  in  both  to  the  same 
source,  which  legislation  must  solve  to 
rescue  the  nation  from  degeneracy, 
revolution,  and  subjection ;  but  it  is  a 
question  which  the  present  Legislature 
is  unable  to  solve — not  that  it  is  insolv- 
able  by  legislation  (if  it  were,  it  would 
be  all  the  more  awful),  but  because,  upon 
the  one  hand,  the  sufferers,  whose  energy 
and  invention  would  be  exerted  to  the 
utmost,  are  unrepresented  or  miisrepre- 


sented  in  Parliament;  and  because,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  class,  which  is  omnip- 
otent in  Parliament  on  all  questions  re- 
lating to  land,  inherits  its  opinions  as 
well  as  its  estates,  and  naturally  but  un- 
wisely imagines  its  interests  concerned 
in  maintaining  things  as  they  are ;  regard- 
ing all  those  who  would  do  anything  ef- 
fectual to  remedy  the  evil,  though  it 
threatens  themselves  and  the  existenoe 
of  their  estates,  as  its  authors.  In  a 
speech  on  the  question  of  intestate  succes- 
sion to  real  estates,  Mr.  Lowe  declared : 
"The  present  state  of  our  law  with 
respect  to  land  is  the  result  of  a  series  of 
conflicts  in  which  the  landed  interest  has 
invariably  been  on  the  illiberal  side,  and 
has  as  invariably  been  overborne  and  con- 
quered by  the  feeling  of  the  country." 
It  is  because  "the  landed  interest"  is 
conscious  of  this  that  it  seeks  to  exclude 
the  feeling  of  the  country  from  represen- 
tation in  Parliament 

''£t  est  qui  vincl  possit,  eoque 
DifQciles  aditus  primes  habet" 

But  it  is  surprising  that  a  statesman, 
with  the  opinion  just  quoted  of  the  legis- 
lative qualities  of  landed  proprietors, 
should  not  see  in  the  land  question  an 
unanswerable  argument  for  reform,  in- 
stead of  an  argument  against  it  In  a 
speech  on  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 
Mr.  Lowe  said :  "  Look  at  the  land  ques- 
tion alone.  In  America  nobody  courts 
land,  because  he  can  get  as  much  as  he 
likes.  But  here  the  case  is  different; 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  get  up  a  cry 
about  land;  and  at  this  moment  it  is 
generally  believed  upon  the  Continent 
that  there  is  a  law  in  existence  under 
which  the  possession  of  land  in  England 
is  confined  exclusively  to  the  aristocracy." 
It  is  just  because  the  supply  of  land  is  so 
limited  by  nature  in  England,  that  it  is 
so  necessary  that  it  should  not  be  limited 
artificially,  and  that  a  Parliament  wMoh 
will  not  remove  the  artificial  linutation 
needs  a  reform.  In  America,  58,000 
square  miles  kept  out  of  the  market  by 
the  state  of  the  law  would  hardly  m 
missed  from  the  market ;  but  in  England 
there  are  only  58,000  square  miles  alto* 
gether. 

It  b  to  the  reform  of  the  law  of  landed 
property,  and  the  reform  of  Parliament 
for  that  end|  that  we  must  look  for  the 
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solation  of  the  land  qaestions,  which 
present  themselves  alike  in  country  and 
in  town,  and  the  same  reforms  will  go 
far  to  solve  both.  To  find  dwellings  for 
the  overgrown  population  of  the  metrop- 
olis, for  example,  we  must  make  outlets 
for  industry  elsewhere ;  we  must  remove 
the  causes  of  the  displacement  of  the 
rural  population — of  a  perpetual  influx  of 
extreme  poverty  into  the  principal  cities 
—of  the  little  land  which  enters  the  mar- 
ket being  artificially  dear,  and  of  the 
greater  part  never  entering  it  at  all  from 
one  century  to  another.  If  the  unnatural 
congregation  of  multitudes  in  extreme 
poverty  in  one  spot  could  be  stopped,  the 
question  of  dwellings  for  the  poor  in  the 
metropolis  would  lose  the  chief  of  its  ter- 
rors for  the  future.  The  evil  has  indeed 
been  enormously  increased  by  the  merci- 
less encroachment  of  companies  pcfwerfiil 
in  Parliament,  and  with  the  instinct  of 
"the  landed  interest"  on  their  side. 
Everything  is  possible  in  engineering, 
and  the  energy  and  skill  which  laid  a 
cable  under  the  Atlantic  could  have  car- 
ried every  metropolitan  railway  under 
ground.  There  is,  again,  no  mechanical 
reason  why  an  increase  of  space  for  the 
population  of  London  should  not  be  made 
upwards,  in  substantial  houses  ten,  twen- 
ty, or  thirty  stories  high ;  but  there  must 
be  a  foundation  left  to  build  on  ;  a  forced 
competition  must  not  make  the  rents  of 
such  houses  exorbitantly  high ;  and  the 
tenants,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be 
paupers,  too  poor  to  pay  even  a  moderate 
rent.  And  the  state  of  the  law  of  landed 
property,  and  the  system  founded  upon 
it,  are  the  main  causes  of  all  the  pauper- 
ism in  England.  The  law  of  landed 
property  is,  moreover,  the  radical  cause 
which  makes  our  jurisprudence  a  byword 
in  the  civilized  world,  and  prevents  the 
possibility  of  reducing  it  to  a  simple  and 
intelligible  code.  Thus  the  political  ques- 
tion of  Reform,  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  also  a  great  economical  question,  in- 
volves a  great  juridical  question  besides. 
And  the  solution  of  the  chief  difiiculties 
of  both  the  economical  and  the  juridical 
question  may  be  found  in  measures  which 
would  not  diminish  but  greatly  enlarge 
the  rights  of  property,  properly  under- 
stood, in  which,  however,  cannot  be  in- 
cluded i\ie  right  to  deny  them  to  men's 


successors,  or  to  appropriate  the  property 
and  votes  of  their  tenants. 

Even  Dr.  Johnson,  notwithstanding 
his  bias  in  favor  of  regulations  tending  to 
place  hereditary  leaders  at  the  head  of 
mankind,  foresaw  that  the  time  would 
come  when  "  the  evil  of  too  much  land 
being  locked  up,"  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  But  his  was  the  not  very  philo- 
sophical way  of  thinking  to  which  another 
very  learned  man  in  our  own  age  was  in- 
clined— that  cure  is  better  than  preven- 
tifb.*  For  want  of  prevention  the  evil 
has  now  reached  the  magnitude  only 
imperfectly  described  in  these  pagefl, 
and  we  are  driven  to  seek  at  once  for 
cure  and  prevention.  There  are  three 
different  methods  recorded  in  histoir 
to  make  choice  from.  One  is  the  French 
law  of  partition  of  family  property 
among  all  children  alike— an  expedient 
which  deserves  no  higher  commendation 
than  that  it  is  better  than  the  feudal  sys- 
tem of  disinheriting  all  the  children 
but  one.  A  second  method  which  sug- 
gests itself,  with  higher  reason  on  its 
side,  is  a  limitation  of  the  amount  of  land 
that  any  single  individual  shall  take  by 
inheritance.  Such  a  measure,  however 
shocking  to  present  proprietary  senti- 
ments, could  not  diminish  the  real  hap- 
piness, it  may  safely  t)e  asserted,  of  one 
human  being  in  the  next  generation; 
nor  can  it  be  confidently  pronounced  that 
the  mischief  resulting  from  the  long 
retention  of  a  restriction  of  a  different 
kind  upon  the  possession  of  land  may  not 
yet  be  found  such  that  some  such  meas- 
ure will  be  of  necessity  adopted,  to  make 
room  for  the  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion. But  it  would  be  a  remedy  which 
only  a  violent  revolution  could  at  present 
accomplish,  and  what  we  want  is  a  rem- 
edy which  needs  only  an  adequate  reform 
of  Parliament  for  its  accomplishment. 

•  Boswell, — **I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the 
power  of  entailing  should  be  limited  thns :  that 
there  shonld  be  one  third,  or  perhaps  one  half, 'of 
the  land  of  a  conntiy  kept  free  for  commerce ; 
that  the  proportion  allowed  to  be  entailed  should 
be  parcelled  out  so  that  no  family  could  entail 
above  a  certain  quantity."  Johnson. — "Wlw, 
sir,  mankind  will  be  better  able  to  regulate  toe 
system  of  entails  when  the  evil  of  too  much  laa^ 
being  locked  up  by  them  is  felt,  than  we  can  db 
at  present  when  it  is  not  felt."— BosweU's  lifif  ^ 
Jonnson, 
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And  if  neither  the  French  systerp  of  par- 
tition nor  the  agrarian  system  of  the 
Gracchi  is  to  be  our  model — if  the  feadal 
model  is  set  before  us  only  as  a  warning 
— we  may  yet  find  a  model  in  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  English  law  reform  since 
the  system  was  established  which  first 
limited  property  in  land  to  a  particular 
line  of  descent  in  a  particular  number  of 
families;  for  that  end  depriving  each 
successive  proprietor  of  the  chief  uses  of 
property  itself.  The  feudal  landholder 
forfeited  the  right  to  sell  his  own  laad, 
to  leave  it  by  will,  to  let  it  securely,  to 
provide  for  lus  family  out  of  it^  to  subject 
It  to  the  payment  of  his  debts ;  he  for- 
feited, therefore,  the  chief  rights  of  prop- 
erty, taking  only  in  exchange  a  right  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  his  tenants. 
The  whole  movement  of  English  juris- 
prudence relating  to  land  ever  since  may 
be  summed  up  as  an  effort  to  restore  to 
landowners  the  just  rights  of  proprietor- 
ship on  the  one  hand,  and  to  protect  ten- 
ants from  the  unjust  right  of  confiscation 
on  the  other.  In  a  memorable  speech 
on  the  reformation  of  Parliament,  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  the  illustrious 
scholar,  Sir  William  Jones,  rested  his 
main  argument  on  the  following  ground : 
"  There  has  been  a  continual  war  in  the 
constitution  of  England  between  two  jar- 
ring principles — ^the  evil  principle  of  the 
feudal  system,  with  its  dark  auxiliaries, 
ignorance  and  false  philosophy ;  and  the 
good  principle  of  increasing  Commerce, 
with  her  liberal  allies,  true  learning  and 
sound  reason.  The  first  has  blemished 
and  polluted  wherever  it  has  touched  the 
fair  fonn  of  our  constitution.  .  .  . 
What  caused  the  absurd  yet  fatal  distinc- 
tion between  property  personal  and  real  ? 
— the  feudal  principle."  This  argument 
errs  only  in  representing  the  struggle  as 
one  of  feudalism  with  commerce  alone ; 
it  has  been  a  struggle  with  the  interests 
and  instincts  not  only  of  commerce,  but 
also  of  natural  affection,  morality,  and 
justice.  The  view  taken  by  Sir  W. 
Jones  resembles  that  of  Adam  Smith,  al- 
ready referred  to,  which  attributes  all 
the  progress  of  Europe  to  a  gradual  vic- 
tory of  the  commerce  of  towns  over  the 
feudal  institutions  of  the  country.  The 
progress,  however,  which  has  actually 
been  made,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  commerce,  is  due   to  its 


action,  not  only  in  and  by  the  towns,  but 
in  the  bosom  of  feudalism  itself — in  the 
commercial  wants  and  necessities  of  tho 
feudal  lords  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  of  their 
tenants  and  their  neighbors  in  towns. 
But  wo  must  go  further  and  add,  that 
not  only  the  commercial  side  of  human 
nature,  but  also  its  moral  side,  in  the 
breasts  of  the  feudal  proprietors  them- 
selves, rebelled  against  a  system  which 
sacrificed  the  whole  family  save  one,  and 
all  its  dependents,  to  maintain  the  line  of 
feudal  succession.  From  the  moment 
when  the  power  of  bequeatliing  and  ali- 
enating lands,  which  the  civilized  juris- 
prudence of  Rome  had  introduced  into 
England,  was  abandoned  for  the  barbar- 
ous and  retrograde  rule  of  male  primogen- 
iture, an  unremitting  stniggle  began  to 
recover  the  ancient  and  legitimate  essen- 
tials of  property,  by  requiring  testamen- 
tary powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  break- 
ing the  fetters  of  entail  on  the  other. 
WiUi  regard  to  the  former— the  efforts 
and  devices  adopted  to  regain. the  right 
of  testation  over  lands — we  may  apply, 
totidem  verbis^  to  England  the  descrip- 
tion an  eminent  jurist  has  given  of  the 
origin  of  wills  among  the  Romans: 
"  We  might  have  assumed,  a  priori^  that 
the  passion  for  testacy  was  generated  by 
some  moi-al  injustice  entailed  by  the 
rules  of  intestate  succession ;  and  we 
find  them  at  variance  with  every  instinct 
by  which  early  sooietjr  was  cemented  to- 
gether. Every  dominant  sentiment  of 
the  primitive  Roman  was  entwined  with 
the  relations  of  the  family.  But  what 
was  the  family  ?  The  law  defined  it  one 
way,  natural  affection  another."  *  The 
writer  refeiTcd  to  adds  that  the  system 
of  Jidei  commiasa,  or  bequests  in  trust, 
was  devised  to  meet  the  disabilities  im- 
posed by  ancient  law  on  the  proper 
objects  of  natural  affection.  But  the 
Roman  law  at  least  embraced  in  the  fam- 
ily all  the  children  in  the  line  of  agnatic 
descent,  whereas  the  feudal  system  con- 
fined it  to  one  single  and  perhaps  re- 
motely related  descendant — ^the  heir-at- 
law.  Tiie  device  resorted  to  in  England 
to  remedy  this  still  grosser  outrage  on 
nature  was  the  same  as  in  Rome— the 
invention  of  uses  or  trusts.!    No  more 

*  Maine's  Ancient  Law, 
t  **  I  hold  that  neither  of  these  caies  wm  so 
mach  the  reason  of  uses  as  another  zeaiOQ  in  the 
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conclusive  proof  need  be  given  of  the 
total  incompatibility  of  the  feudal  rules 
of  inheritance  with  the  wants  of  society, 
than  that  whereas  the  Statute  of  Uses 
WAS  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
expressly  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
testamentary  and  other  dispositions  by 
uses  away  from  the  line  of  feudal  descent, 
only  five  years  afterwards  it  was  found 
necessary  to  pass  the  Statute  of  Wills, 
wliich  begins  with  a  recital  that  the 
king's  subjects,  as  daily  experience  shows, 
cannot  "discharge  their  debts,  or  after 
their  degree  set  rorth  and  advance  their 
children,"  and  proceeds  to  enact  that 
two  thirds  of  lands  held  in  military  ten- 
ure shall  be  thenceforward  disposable  by 
will.  Nor  could  the  restriction  on  the  re- 
maining third  survive  the  favorable  expe- 
rience of  its  abolition  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  Commonwealth,  of  which  the  Act  of 
Charles  II.  was  a  mere  copy. 

The  history  of  entails  presents  a  simi- 
lar record  of  a  revolt  of  the  feelings  and 
wants  of  human  nature  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  descent  which  still  governs  the 
transmission  of  the  bulk  of  landed  prop- 
erty in  England  at  this  day.  For  two 
hundred  years  after  the  statute  De  Donis 
restored  the  feudal  restrictions,  which 
landholders  had  already  found  means  to 
shake  off,  continued  attempts  were  made 
in  Parliament  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  that 
statute,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
well  described  in  an  old  treatise  com- 
monly asciibed  to  Lord  Bacon,  in  terms 
which  have  lost  little  of  their  application 
since :  "  By  a  statute  made  in  Edward 
I's  time,  the  tenant  in  tail  could  not  put 
away  the  land  from  his  heir  by  any  act 
of  conveyance,  nor  let.  it  nor  encumber 
it  longer  than  his  life.  But  the  inconve- 
nience thereof  was  great ;  for  by  that 
means  the  land  being  so  sure  tied  upon 
the  heir  as  that  his  father  could  not  put 
it  from  him,  made  the  son  to  be  disobe- 
dient, negligent,  and  wasteful.  It  hin- 
dered men  that  had  entailed  lan^s,  that 
they  could  not  make  the  best  of  their 
lands  by  improvement,  for  that  none 
upon  so  short  an  estate  as  his  own  life 
would  lay  any  stock  upon  the  land  that 
might   yield    rent    improved.      Lastly, 

beginning,  which  was,  that  the  lands,  bj  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  were  not  testamentary  or  de- 
Tisable."— '/xr</i3aeoi|[«  B/eaSng  on  the  Btatute  of 
Uses, 


those  entails  did  defraud  many  subjects 
of  their  debts,  for  that  the  land  was  not 
liable  longer  than  in  his  own  time."  Two 
centuries  after  the  statute  of  Edward,  the 
method  of  barring  entails  by  recoveries 
was  introduced  by  the  judges,  and  that 
fiction  was  succeeded  by  the  Statutes  of 
Fines  in  the  three  following  »eigns.  In 
the  foregoing  and  many  similar  efforts  of 
our  law,  which  we  have  not  space  to  de- 
tail, one  constant  aim  and  movement  is 
discernible — to  neutralize  and  evade,  by 
shifts  and  artifices,  the  feudal  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  property  in  land,  and  its 
free  alienation,  lease,  division,  and  be* 
quest.*  But  it  may  be  laid  down  as  & 
general  proposition  in  the  philosophy  of 
law,  that  wherever,  in  the  law  of  an  ad- 
vancing society,  a  perpetual  effort  and 
tendency  manifests  itself  in  a  given  di- 
rection by  a  succession  of  devices  and 
changes,  the  general  aim  of  those  changes 
is  essential  to  process,  and  the  tendency 
represents  the  spirit  of  progress  itself — 
the  spirit  of  civilization  struggling  with 
the  old  spirit  of  barbarism.  The  ground 
of  this  proposition  is  simple,  and  it  is  one 
especially  strong  in  the  case  of  a  country 
so  tenacious  of  custom,  so  suspicious  of 
speculative  reason,  as  England — that  the 
expedients  and  changes  m  question  are 
such  as  society  is  forcibly  driven  to  by 
the  personal  experience  of  its  members, 
and  the  demands  of  human  nature  and 
daily  life.  But  the  proposition  is  appli- 
cable only  to  the  general  aim  and  end  of 
the  efforts  we  speak  of,  not  to  the  means. 
The  means  adopted  to  rid  land  of  its 
fetters  were  in  the  first  instance  the  fic- 
tion of  uses  and  trusts,  out  of  which  grew 
the  baneful  division  of  our  jurispradenoe 
into  a  double  system  of  equity  and  law. 
And  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
new  evil  superadded  to  the  old  ;  for  the 
new  pieces  which  lawyers  have  put  into 
the  old  garment  of  our  law  have  only 
made  its  unfitness  for  the  wear  of  civil- 
ized life  greater  than  before.  Lord  Ba- 
con, after  observing  that  ^Hhe  mun 
reason  of  uses  at  the  beginning  was 
that  lands  were  not  by  the  common  law 
testamentary  or   devisable,"  adds  that, 

*For  example,  powers  of  leasing  entailed  laa^ 
and  chATging  the  inheritance  with  improvenwuts 
— a  mode  by  which  the  law  attempts  to  rostore 
indirectly  and  partially  the  rights  of  property 
which  entails  directly  withhold. 
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since  the  statute,  another  reason  was  ''an 
excess  of  evil  in  men's  minds  affecUng  to 
have  the  assurance  of  their  estate  and 
possession  to  be  revocable  in  their  own 
times,  and  irrevocable  after  their  own 
times."  The  object  of  settlements  in 
tail,  renewed  in  each  sncceeding  genera- 
tion, is  to  accomplish  ends  still  more  in- 
consistent— to  give  each  generation  a  free 
disposition  over  land,  yet  to  bind  the  land 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  feu- 
dal line  of  descent — to  give  all  the  family 
property  to  the  heir,  yet  not  to  ignore 
those  claims  of  nature  and  justice  which 
feudalism,  in  its  naked  and  consistent 
barbarity,  boldly  set  aside.  The  conse- 
quence is  the  practical  retention  of  the  old 
evil  of  perpetual  entails,  and  along  with 
it  the  new  evils  of  heavy  incumbrances 
on  land,  of  increased  incapacity  of  its 
owners  to  improve,  of  an  unparalleled 
complexity  and  uncertainty  of  title,  and 
of  a  division  between  law  and  equity 
carried  into  interminable  fresh  ramifica- 
tions. 

There  is  one  way  to  remedy  the  old 
and  new  evils  together,  and  at  once  to 
purge  our  jurisprudence,  and  to  emanci- 
pate land  from  its  burdens  and  trammels 
—and  that  is,  to  extinguish  the  force  of 
settlements  as  binding  and  irrevocable  in- 
struments, save  so  far  as  a  provision  for 
a  wife  is  concerned ;  to  put  family  set- 
tlements, save  as  to  a  wife,  on  the  same 
footing  as  wills,  ipso  facto  void  upon 
marriage,  and  revocable  by  any  subse- 
quent conveyance  or  will ;  to  enact  that 
each  successive  proprietor  shall  take  the 
land  he  succeeds  to  free  from  any  restric- 
tion on  his  rights  of  proprietorship  ;  and 
further,  to  m^e  provision  that  all  lands 
left  burdened  with  any  charges  shall  be 
sold  immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
owner  to  pay  off  the  incumbrance.  A 
moment's  reflection  might  satisfy  any 
unprejudiced  mind  that  settlements  im- 
pose unjust  and  impolitic  restrictions,  as 
well  as  pecuniary  burdens  upon  the  own- 
ers of  land.  Take  the  case  of  an  ante- 
nuptial settlement,  for  example,  in  which 
the  son  joins  with  his  father.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  the  son  acta  with 
his  eyes  open,  and  with  a  special  eye  to 
the  contingencies  of  the  future  and  of 
family  life.  But  what  are  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  t  Before  the  future  owner  of 
the  land  has  come  into  possession — before 


he  has  any  experience  of  his  property,  or 
of  what  is  best  to  do  or  what  he  can  do 
in  regard  of  it — ^before  the  exigencies  of 
the  future  or  his  own  real  position  are 
known  to  him  —  before  the  character, 
number,  and  wants  of  his  children  are 
learned,  or  the  claims  of  parental  affec- 
tion and  duty  can  make  themselves  felt, 
and  while  still  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of  a  predecessor  desirous  of  posthumous 
greatness  and  power,  he  enters  into  an 
urevocable  disposition,  by  which  he  parts 
with  the  rights  of  a  proprietor  over  bis 
friture  property  for  ever,  and  settles  its 
devoluUon,  burdened  with  charges,  upon 
an  unborn  heir,  who  may  be  the  very 
person  least  fitted  or  deserving  to  take  it. 
To  make  a  settlement  void  upon  mar- 
riage, unless  so  far  as  relates  to  a  pro- 
vision for  the  wife,  is  only  to  apply  the 
principle  of  jurisprudence  which,  under 
the  old  law  of  wills,  made  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  a  child — and  which,  under 
the  present  law,  makes  marriage  alone — 
the  revocation  of  a  will  It  is  plainly 
absurd  to  make  an  arrangement  for  chif- 
dren  irrevocable,  which  is  entered  into  be- 
fore they  are  in  existence,  and,  therefore, 
before  their  claims  can  be  weighed  and 
provided  for  justly.  It  would,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  insufficient  to  enact,  as 
one  eminent  writer  has  proposed,  that 
no  estate  should  be  vested  by  settlement 
in  an  unborn  child;*  since  immediately 
on  the  birth  of  the  first  son,  a  settlement 
in  conformity  with  that  restriction,  yet 
open  to  all  the  objections  just  stated, 
might  be  made. 

To  complete  the  emancipation  of  land 
from  artificial  restrictions  upon  its  distri- 
bution and  use  out  of  the  feudal  line  of 
descent,  it  is  necessary  to  assimilate  its 
devolution  in  the  case  of  intestacy  to  that 
of  personal  property.  Every  mischief 
and  injustice  which  settlements  leave  un- 
committed, the  law  of  primogeniture 
steps  in  to  accomplish.  In  assimilating 
in  this  and  other  respects  the  law  of  reu 
to  that  of  personal  property,  the  legisla- 
ture will  be  only  promoting  a  movement 
which  has  characterized  civilization  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  ''The 
idea,"  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Maine, 
''  seems  to  have  spontaneously  suggested 


*  The  Economic  Pon^n  of  tkt  Briiish  Laborer^ 
p.  61.    By  H.  Riwcett,  M.P. 
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itself  to  a  great  nnmber  of  early  societies,  | 
to  classify  property  into   kinds.     One ' 
kind  of  property  is  placed  on  a  lower ' 
footing   than    the    others,    bat    at   the  | 
same  time  is  relieved  from  the  fetters 
which  antiquity  has  imposed  upon  them. 
Sabseqnentiiy  the  superior  convenienee 
of  the  rules  governing  the  transfer  and 
descent  of  the  lower  order  of  property 
becomes  generally  recognized,  and  by  a 
gradual  course  of  innovation  the  plasti- 
city of  the  less  dignified  class  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  classes  conventionally  high- 
er.    The  history  of  Roman  Property  Law 
is  the  history  of  the  assimilation  of  res 
manctpi  to  res  nee  viancipi.     The  his- 
tory of  property  on  the  European  conti- 
nent is  the  history  of  the  subversion  of 
the  feudalized  law  of  land  by  the  Ro- 
manized law  of  movables ;  and  in  Eng- 
land it  is  visibly  the  law  of  personalty 
which  threatens  to  absorb  and  anbihUate 
the  law  of  reality."  * 

Every  step  which  has  been  made  to 
communicate  to  land  the  alienability  by 
which  personalty  was  early  distinguished, 
has  been  a  step  in  the  path  of  the  assimi- 
lation of  real  and  personal  property  law. 
The  process  of  assimilation  may  be  traced 
in  the  invention  of  uses,  the  fictions  of 
fines  and  recoveries,  the  Statute  of  Wills, 
the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  and  (by 
a  long  series  of  piecemeal  reforms)  the 
subjection  of  inherited  land  to  the  debts 
of  its  former  possessor,  f  But,  as  has 
already  been  said,  a  tendency  persistently 
evinced  in  the  modifications  of  law  in  a 
progressive  community  carries  on  its  face 
the  proof  of  its  necessity  and  good  policy. 
The  principle  of  feudal  descent,  which 
is  the  root  of  the  two  monstrous  anom- 
alies of  English  jurisprudence — the  di- 
visions of  law  and  equity,  and  of  real  and 
personal  property  law — is  the  root  also  of 
the  artificial  limitation  of  land;  and  at 
once  to  reform  our  jurisprudence,  and  to 
set  land  free  from  restrictions  against  na- 
tional industry  and  life,  we  must  strike 
at  the  root  instead  of  lopping  off  branches 
one  by  one,  as  has  hitherto  been  done  by 
a  territorial  and  half  -  feudal  legislature. 
Having  done  this,  the  remaining  steps 
to  facilitate  the  commercial  transfer  of 


*  Ancient  Law,  p.  273. 

t  For  a  romarkiable  example  of  the  assimilation 
of  real  and  personal  property  law,  see  also  27 
and  28  Vic.,  chap.  118,  as  to  judgments. 


land  are  obvious  and  easy,  and  it  could 
be  readily  shown  that  history  supplies 
the  same  argument  in  their  favor  which 
applies  to  the  reforms  already  suggested. 
These  steps  are  (in  addition  to  some  stated 
ahready) — first,  the  compulsory  registra- 
tion of  all  dealings  with  land  in  a  regis- 
try open  to  the  public  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense ;  secondly,  a  new  Statute  of  Limi- 
tations, greatly  shortening  the  period 
within  wMch  non-claim  shall  perfect  the 
title  of  the  present  possessors,  who  might 
otherwise  be  injuriously  affected  by  regis- 
tration ;  and,  thirdly,  the  sale  of  all  en- 
cumbered estates,  or  of  enough  to  defray 
the  incumbrances,  with  a  paiiiamentary 
title  to  the  purchasers. 

One  more  measure  is  requisite  to  re- 
move the  restrictions  which  limit  artifi- 
cially the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
towns  to  particular  spots — namely,  to 
revise  and  alter  the  regulations  of  the 
Customs,  which  confine  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  the  country  to  particular 
harbors,  exclusive  of  several  well  adapted 
by  nature  for  commerce.  It  is,  of  cotlrse, 
well  to  diminish,  as  far  as  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  trade,  the  collection  of 
duties ;  but  the  present  restrictions  un- 
doubtedly hurt  the  revenue  as  well  as  the 
trade  of  the  country. 

Finally,  there  is  a  matter  with  whioh, 
above  all,  only  a  Reformed  Parliament 
can  deal  effectually — ^the  insecurity  of 
tenure,  of  which  the  mischief  of  game 
may  be  considered  as  part  The  insecu- 
rity of  tenure  is  a  public  calamity,  pur- 
posely maintained  to  deprive  tenants  of 
the  political  power  and  independence 
given  to  them  by  law ;  and  if  some  more 
direct  remedy  be  not  applied  to  remove 
it,  the  makeshift  of  the  ballot  will  be 
used. 
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Francis  Doyle  to  fill  the  office  when  the 
vacancy  occurs.  But  though  his  friends 
and  contemporaries  have  been  more  cor- 
dial in  their  approval  of  his  candidature 
than  ho  had  ventured  to  hope  for,  he  has 
been  told  by  them,  one  and  all,  that  he 
must  do  something  to  bring  himself  be- 
fore the  younger  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, among  whom  his  name  is  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  unknown.  And  this  is 
all  the  more  necessary,  since  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  his  rival,  whose  reputation  dwarfs  that 
of  Sir  Francis  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. He  has,  therefore,  made  several 
selections  from  an  earlier  book,  now 
entirely  out  of  print,  to  which  he  has 
added  others  that  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  magazines,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  recent  compo- 
sitions. The  result  he  submits  to  the 
electors  with  a  candid  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  ''rash  act;"  and  a  non- 
chalant expression  of  his  views  with  re- 
gard to  the  volume  which  is  at  once 
humorous  and  pleasing. 

Of  the  book  as  a  whole,  we  cannot 
speak  but  in  terms  of  praise.  The  poems 
are  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  in- 
terest is  necessarily  varied ;  but  there  is 
in  them  that  which  proves  the  possession 
by  the  author  of  the  true  poetic  faculty, 
and  which  often  thrills  the  reader  with 
sincere  and  genuine  sympathy.  Possess- 
ing no  great  originality,  but  often  appeal- 
ing to  the  passions  and  impulses  of  human 
nature,  Sir  Francis  Doyle's  poems  yet 
exhibit  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste 
which  cannot  but  be  attractive.  His 
records  of  military  prowess,  and  the  un- 
flinching heroism  which  the  British  sol- 
dier displays  in  obedience  to  the  word  of 
command,  are  exceedingly  inspiriting, 
and  will  find  many  appreciative  readers. 
Of  this  class,  the  ''  Red  Thread  of  Hon- 
or," which  tells  of  the  daring  evinced  by 
eleven  English  soldiers,  who 

'^  Mistook  a  m'Snclatc,  from  afar  half  heard, 
Aad,  in  that  glorious  error,  calmly  went 
To  death  without  a  word," 

and  the  chivalrio  generosity  of  their  gal- 
lant conquerors,  vies  in  sympathetic  in- 
terest with  "The  Private  of  the  Bufife," 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chinese, 
and  the  next  morning  knocked  on  the 
head  because  *'he  would  not  prostrate 
himself  before   any  Chinaman   alive." 


I  The  "Death  at  Alma"  (of  Captain  TVH- 
liams  Wynn,  of  the  Twenty-third  Royal 
Welsh  Fusiliers),  though  perhaps  inferior 
in  some  respects  to  the  foregoing,  contains 
much  characteristic  pathos^,  and  was  much 

'  admired  when  Sir  Francis  composed  it. 
The  first  stanza  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  whole  poem : 

"When  from  grim  Alma's  blood-stained 
height 

There  came  the  sound  of  woe, 
And  in  thy  first  and  latest  fight 

That  noble  head  was  low ; 
As  those  who  loved  and  trembled,  knew 
That  all  their  darkest  fears  were  true ; 
Each  fond  heart,  clingmg  to  the  dead, 
Felt  fiery  thirst  within  it  bum — 
A  restless  throbbing  hope  to  learn 
How,  in  those  hours,  each  gloomy  thread 

Of  waning  life  was  spun. 
And  yearnings  from  thine  English  home 
Bounded  across  the  ocean  foam : 

*  Where  did  you  find  my  son  ? ' 
The  answer  from  that  fatal  ground 
Came  pealing  with  a  trumpet  sound, 

'  Close  to  the  Russian  gun, 
With  many  a  gallant  friend  around  him, 
In  one  proud  death — 'twos  thus  we  found 
him.' " 

There  are  many  sonnets  and  short  se- 
lections in  the  volume  which  have  appro- 
priate reference  to  scenes  in  bygone 
years,  and  to  persons  who  have  occupied 
prominent  positions  in  the  world.  Of 
these  the  "  Sliort  Analysis  of  the  *  Plural- 
ity of  Worlds  * "  is  terse  and  significant ; 
and,  though  fully  concurring  in  the  adage 
De  inortuis  nil  nisi  bonuniy  we  shall  not 
compromise  our  profession  by  the  quota- 
tion: 

*' Should  man,  through  the  stars,  to  far  gal- 
axies travel, 
And  of  nebulous  films  the  remotest  unravel. 
He  still  could  but  learn,  having  fkthomed 

infinity, 
That  the  great  work  of  God  was — ^the  Mas- 
ter of  Trinity." 

Sir  Francis  Doyle  has  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us  added  his  name  to  the  phalanx  of 
scholars  who  have  attempted  the  transla- 
tion of  IIomer*8  Iliad.  The  book  se- 
lected is  the  twenty  -  second,  and  the 
death  of  Hector  is  rendered  with  mnoh 
force,  some  of  the  passages  deserving  es- 
pecial commendation.  But  the  vigor  of 
the  translation  is  frequently  diminished 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  metre,  which  is 
often  cumbrous  and  awkward.  The  ad- 
vance of  Achilles  towards  Hector^  while 
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"  The  brass  about  him  flashed  at  every  tread ;" 

the  flight  of  Priam's  son,  and  the  subse- 
quent dialogue  between  the  two  warriors, 
bear  the  impress  of  poetic  comprehension 
as  well  as  fidelity  to  the  original ;  but  we 
do  not  think  the  work  will  add  much  to 
our  author's  fame. 

In  "  The  Duke's  Funeral,"  and  "  Bala- 
clava," Sir  Francis  has  been  accused  of 
having  invited  comparison  with  the  Laure- 
ate's well-known  poems  on  the  same  sub- 
jects; but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
every  poet  of  any  pretension — and  many 
of  no  pretension — wrote  at  those  periods 
on  the  themes  which  were  uppermost  in 
men's  minds,  and  which  excited  the  in- 
terest of  all  classes,  from  the  peer  to  the 
peasant.  *'The  Poetaster's  Plea,"  de- 
scribing Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  editorial 
capacity  at  Eton,  the  authority  he  exer- 
cised over  his  staflf,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  supplied  any  of  their  short-com- 
ings, is  amusing  and  interesting.  Sir 
Francis  writes  with  playful  vigor  of  the 
editor : 

"  Who,  if  he  found  his  young  adherents  fail, 
The  ode  unfinished,  uncommenccd  the  tale, 
With  the  next  number  bawling  to  be  fed, 
And  its  false  feeders  latltant  or  fled, 
Sat  down  unflinchingly  to  write  it  all. 
And  kept  the  staggering  project  from  a 
fall." 

The  short  poem  describing  the  mode 
"How  Lord  Nairn  was  saved"  contains 
another  reference  to  Eton  friendships, 
and  must  interest  those  who  have  pleasant 
remembrances  of  their  school-days ;  while 
"  The  Mother  and  Daughter,"  who  were 
the  cause  of  John  Baptist's  death,  form 
a  subject  for  f^  poem  of  much  merit 
The  poems  which  the  author  evidently 
considers  the  greatest  in  the  volume  are 
"The  Vision  of  Er,  the  Pamphylian," 
and  "  Gythia."  The  former  is  founded 
on  the  legend  with  which  Plato  concludes 
his  great  treatise  on  the  Republic,  and  is 
a  poem  of  great  power,  though,  to  gen- 
era readers,  it  will  lose  much  of  its  lorce 
from  their  ignorance  of  Plato's  details. 
In  the  introductory  stanzas  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  poet  is  thinking  of  the  first 
Napoleon : 

"With  brain  all  Are,  whilst  all  his  heart  was 
ice, 
Pitiless,  though  not  cruel,  on  he  went ; 
To  honor  dead,  yet  unenslaved  by  vice, 
New  SwiUM— VoL  V.,  No.  6. 


No  passion  mastered,   and  no  scruple 

bent— 
Himself  his  god,  he  deemed  e'en  fate  his 

own, 
And  gazed  on  stars  that  burned  for  Urn' 

alone.J' 

"  Gythia,  a  Tale  of  the  Lower  Empire," 
is  a  romantic  story,  though  for  the  thor- 
ough success  of  the  poem  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, unknown.  Gythia  is  the  young 
queen  of  Cherson,  and  marries  the  son 
of  the  Scythian  king,  who  was  her  ene- 
my, but  now  makes  a  pretence  of  amity. 
The  queen  loves  her  husband,  and  th^j 
live  together  in  apparent  happiness,  until 
it  is  discovered  that  he  has  secretly 
brought  a  host  of  armed  Scythians  into 
Cherson,  and  concealed  them  in  the 
vaults  under  the  palace,  where  they  awiut 
a  signal  to  rise  and  destroy  the  Cherson- 
ese. The  queen  is  devotedly  attached  to 
her  husband,  and  visits  his  chamber  where 
he  sleeps  prior  to  giving  the  preconcerted 
signal  to  his  followers  in  the  vault ;  biit 
the  love  of  her  country  triumphs  over 
her  affection  for  her  spouse.  The  palace 
is  surrounded  by  her  warriors,  and  then 
set  on  fire,  and  the  concealed  traitors  are 
slaughtered  as  they  endeavor  to  escape 
from  the  burning  ruin.  The  prince  him- 
self is  at  length  aroused  from  his  sleep, 
but  the  flames  engulf  him,  and  he  mis- 
erably perishes. 

**Yea,  more — before  the  temple's  haughty 
gate, 
The  sceptre  of  the  law  within  her  hand, 
Sat  Gythia,  like  the  statue  of  a  Fate, 
As  priestess,  judge,  and  monarch  of  the 
land. 
His  eyeballs,  rolling  round  in  wild  amaze, 

A  glance  half  hate  and  half  inquiry  throw; 
Whilst  keen  and  clear,  framed  in  that  crim- 
son blaze, 
Palo  Qythia's  answering  eyeballs  glared 
below : 
Then,  folding  both  his  arms  in  silent  pride, 
Like  a  trapped  wolf,  the  dauntless  traitor 
died." 

There  are  several  other  classical  poema 
and  translations,  besides  many  on  purdj 
domestio  subjects,  which  form  a  capital 
bill  of  poetic  fare,  and  will  atford  Qor 


and  beautifully  versified. 
Whether  Sir  Frands  Doyle's  poems 
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will  achieve  the  object  of  their  publica- 
tion is,  of  coarsei  uncertain,  and  we  re- 
Berve  our  opinion  on  this  point,  discon- 
necting it  altogether  from  our  views  on 
the  work  before  us.  Something  more 
than  nice  verses  are  required  in  a  pro- 
fessor of  poetry,  and  whether  Sir  Francis 
possesses  that  something  or  not,  he  has 
at  least  shown  a  creditable  audacity  in 
exhibiting  what  he  can  do,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that,  whatever  be  the  result  of 
the  rivalry  between  the  candidates,  we 
shall  not  have  to  regret  a  circumstance 
which  has  brought  him  so  prominently 
before  us. 


London  Quarterlj. 

SWISS  LAICE  DWELLINGS,  ♦x 

TiiERE  is  not  the  smallest  reason  for 
supposing  that  there  was  ever  any  iron 
mining  in  Switzerland,  <*  either  in  pre- 
Roman  or  in  Roman  times."  All  the 
evidence  argues  that  the  lake  dwellers 
obtained  their  iron  from  abroad  by  bar- 
ter. Pieces  of  iron,  ''  of  the  shape  of  a 
double  pyramid,  and  weighing  about 
twelve  pounds,"  have  been  found  from 
time  to  time  within  the  Swiss  area,  which 
seem  to  have  been  lumps  or  pigs,  that 
had  come  into  the  countiy  through  chan- 
nels of  trade  during  the  pre-historic 
period.  They  have  not  been  met  with 
near  any  lioman  site.  Of  course  the 
metal,  when  imported,  was  manufactured 
by  the  people  of  the  pile  dwellings  into 
the  iron  objects  now  discovered  in  their 
settlements.  In  the  great  majority  of 
the  settlements,  however,  no  iron  has 
yet  been  met  with.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  a  poignard,  no  iron  whatever 
has  been  traced  in  the  great  bronze  set- 
tlement of  Morges;  much  less  does  it 
appear  in  those  places  where  bronze  is 
wanting.  Marin,  on  the  Lake  of  Neu- 
chatel,  is  the  iron  settlement  par  excd- 
lence  ;  and  iron  has  been  found  at  Un- 
teruhldigen,  Sipplingen,  Nidau,  and  a 
few  other  stations.  The  objects  in  iron 
taken  from  the  settlements  '<  consist  of 
weapons,  of  agi'icultural  and  domestic 
instruments,  and  of  ornaments ;  and  they 
exhibit  .  .  .  whatever  in  the  older  lake 
dwellings  was    made  either  of   stone, 

*  Concluded  from  page  406. 


or  bone,  or  bronze.*'  A  complete  cata- 
logue is  impossible;  but  swords,  dag- 
gers, spear-points,  arrow-heads,  shield- 
handles,  knives,  sickles,  axes,  chisels, 
gouges,  forks,  shears,  pincers,  curry- 
combs, bits,  ladles,  hooks,  clasps,  rings, 
pins,  nails,  buttons,  and  other  articles, 
some  intelligible,  others  obscure,  have 
been  discovered  in  the  places  named 
above,  chiefly  at  Marin.  Among  the  im- 
plements from  Marin  '<is  an  anchor 
made  from  stone  and  iron.  The  central 
poition  is  an  eight-sided  prism  of  stone, 
about  thirty  pounds  in  weight,  into  the 
lower  part  of  which  iron  arms  are  fast- 
ened, bent,  and  of  the  shape  of  willow 
leaves.  Originally  it  had  four  of  these 
arms  or  hooks.  The  upper  hole  was 
used  for  fastening  the  cable  to  it"  Fib- 
ulae or  clothes  clasps  were  found  in 
large  numbers  at  Marin.  It  furnished, 
likewise,  several  specimens  of  ferrules  or 
points  for  the  feet  of  lances.  Tliey  are 
eight  or  ten  sided  pyramids,  and  "  vary 
in  length  from  four  and  three  quarters  to 
seven  inches."  As  yet  Marin  has  yielded 
no  arrow-heads.  Spear-heads  are  nu- 
merous, and  of  great  interest  from  their 
style  of  manufacture.  The  swords  are 
the  pride  of  Marin.  Respecting  these. 
Dr.  Keller  writes : 

''  About  fifty  swords  have  been  found  at 
Marin  up  to  the  present  time,  some  with  and 
some  without  sbeatlis.  The  latter  are  all 
made  of  iron,  with  one  single  exception, 
wbich  consisted  of  tbin  bronze  plate.  They 
are,  on  the  whole,  master-pieces  of  the  smithes 
art,  and  in  making  them  the  hammer  was 
chiefly  used — not  the  file — and  the  polish  of 
the  smooth  shining  portions  was  obtained  by 
the  use  of  scraping  and  grinding  tools.  Kot 
one  of  these  swords,  cither  in  length,  breadth, 
or  weight,  is  exactly  like  the  other,  and  the 
ornamentation  is  remarkably  different  in  every 
specimen.  Most  of  them  are  in  good  pres- 
ervation, but  still  some  of  them  are  bent  and 
full  of  notches  at  the  edge." 

In  addition  to  the  objects  now  de- 
scribed, a  large  number  of  miscellaneons 
articles,  belonging  to  the  same  great 
groups  of  substances  and  manofactiire^ 
might  be  enumerated,  as  the  yield  of  the 
relic  beds.  Near  Bodmann,  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Ueberlinger  See,  a  clay 
jar  was  found  containing  about  six  hun- 
dred bugle  beads  made  of  the  **  dioeras 
oolite,  a  kind  of  stone  whioh  extends 
from  Wangeo,  near  Sololhnmt  tolhi 
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Bernese  Jura."  Elsewhere  beads  of 
limestone,  serpentine,  and  other  rocks, 
have  been  found.  Fossils  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  met  with,  which  have 
served  as  ornaments,  such  as  fish  verte- 
brae, ammonites,  terebratalse,  belemnites, 
and  plates  or  joints  of  encrinites.  Many 
of  these  are  pierced  or  grooved  round  in 
order  to  receive  a  string.  "Spindle- 
wheels,"  or  counters,  of  stag's  horn,  sand- 
stone, and  limestone  occur  occasionally, 
though  the  vast  majority  of  these  objects 
are  clay.  Several  pieces  of  fine  carbon- 
ate of  lime  were  dug  out  of  the  relic 
mud  at  Meilen.  "  The  anterior  part  of 
a  copper  axe  or  celt "  was  found  at  Mau- 
rach,  and  a  perfect  axe  at  Sipplingen. 
Moosseedorf  has  furnished  an  arrow- 
head of  rock  crystal.  Amber  has  been 
discovered  in  rare  instances.  At  Meilen 
"a  single  bead  of  this  material  was 
found,  exactly  like  the  beads  used  for 
neck  ornaments,  which  are  met  with.  .  . 
in  ancient  graves."  Among  the  re- 
mains at  Maurach  mention  is  made  of 
"a  perforated  flattened  bead  of  amber 
.  .  .  more  than  an  inch  high  and 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  broad ;  the 
amber  is  opaque,  yellow,  cloudy,  with 
whitish  veins  and  spots."  A  few  oval 
amber  beads  were  met  with  at  Cor- 
taillod.  Montellier,  too,  has  supplied  a 
bead  of  amber.  There  may  have  been 
other  cases  in  which  the  lake  dwellings 
have  yielded  amber,  but  -we  do  not 
know  of  them.  Jet  also  is  scarce.  Beads 
of  this  substance  have  been  found  at 
Nidau  ;  and  Concise  has  furnished  "  the 
fragment  of  a  jet  bracelet,  small  but 
well  executed."  Glass  is  more  abun- 
dant than  either  jet  or  amber.  In  the 
very  ancient  settlement  of  Wauwyl  a 
glass  bead — probably  from  Phoenicia — 
was  discovered,  of  which  it  is  said  that  it 
is  "of  a  bluish- white  color  when  the 
light  falls  upon  it,  but  of  a  honey-yellow 
when  held  between  the  light  and  the 
eye,"  the  bluish  color  being  due  to  the 
presence  of  lead.  At  Unterahldigen 
"eleven  bottoms  of  goblets,  and  a 
smooth  glass  slab,^  with  nearly  thirty 
other  articles  in  glass,  were  found.  These 
must  sorely  belong  to  a  comparatively 
late  age.  Five  pieces  of  gray-colored 
glass  were  found  at  Sipplingen,  "all 
covered  with  fiule  wart-like  projections." 
Bettdes  thta%  Ihret  o4her  glass  articles 


were  met  with  at  this  settlement  Glass 
beads  were  strung  together  with  the  beads 
of  jet  just  spoken  of  as  coming  from 
Nidau.  They  were  "  exactly  like  those 
found  in  such  extraordinary  numbers  in 
the  tumuli  of  later  date  and  in  Roman 
stations ;  they  consist  of  the  same  sort 
of  material  as  was  employed  for  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  tessersB  or  mosaic  cubes,  and 
for  the  counters  used  in  games."  The 
amber  beads  found  at  Cortaillod  also  had 
bluish  and  white  glass  beads  with  them. 
The  iron  settlement  of  Marin  has  proved 
more  fertile  in  glass  than  any  other  of 
the  lake  dwellings.  Dr.  Keller  gives  the 
following  list  of  objects  in  glass  obtained 
at  Marin  : 

"Pretty  rings  belonglDg  to  a  necklace, 
white,  blue,  and  yellow  in  color,  two  small 
blue  rings,  a  portion  of  an  armlet  of  blue 
glass,  rather  a  long  bead  of  bluish  glass,  and 
a  round  unperforatcd  ball  of  glass,  of  a  blue 
color,  which  Colonel  Schwab  informs  me  was 
the  head  of  an  iron  hairpin." — Pp.  241,  242. 

Gold  seems  to  have  seldom  met  the  eye 
of  a  lake  dweller.  Only  three  instances 
of  it  are  recorded  in  Dr.  Keller's  volume. 
"  A  spiral  of  gold  wire,"  two  thirds  of 
an  inch  long,  "square  in  the  section, 
first  twisted  round  on  itself  and  after- 
wards coiled  into  a  spiral  form,"  was 
discovered  at  Nidau,  as  was  also  a  ribbed 
and  corrugated  little  plate  of  gold,  three 
fiflhs  of  an  inch  square.  Some  objects 
of  gold  were  found  at  Cortaillod; 
amongst  them  were  six  earrings,  all 
made  of  wire-twist,  from  which  hangs 
"  a  thin  plate  of  a  pointed  oval  form," 
the  plate  being  "  ornamented  with  a  se- 
ries of  raised  lines  one  within  the  other." 
Lastly,  the  fruitful  Mann  has  supplied 
one  of  those  Gaulish  gold  coins,  the 
quarter-stater,  which  have  been  so  often 
found  in  Switzerland,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  current  money  of  the 
Helvetii.  The  quarter-stater  from  Marin, 
like  its  companions  from  the  land,  "  is  a 
bad  imitation  of  the  Macedonian  coins 
of  Philip,  and  has  on  the  obverse  tine 
head  of  Apollo  with  the  fillet  of  laurel, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  biga,  with  the  em- 
I  blem  of  a  bird  under  the  vehicle,  and  some 
I  letters  which  may  be  read,  ^lAinnOT* 
I  Very  probably  the  gold  was  collected  in 
I  the  Aar  and  its  tributaries,  and  the 
money  coined  in  AventicnoL"  Besides 
this  gold  coin,  other  QauU^h  coins  hay^ 
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been  met  with  .in  Marin — namely,  first, 
some  silver  pieces  of  Marseilles;  and, 
secondly,  "several  coins  cast  from  a 
mixture  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin  (potin), 
which  are  commonly  found  in  tne  dis- 
tricts of  the  Helvetii,  Sequani,  and  the 
OEdui."  On  one  side  of  these  potin 
pieces  "  there  is  a  head,  and  on  the  other 
the  iiirure  of  a  fanciful  animal  with  a  mane, 
short  horns,  and  long  tail.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  a  horse  is  intended.  The 
workmanship  is  veiy  rude."  Finally,  a 
Roman  amphora  was  found  at  Corcel- 
letes  ;  pottery  of  red  clay  (terra  sigillata) 
and  roofing  tiles  of  Roman  workship 
were  dug  up  at  Untcruhldigen,  Marin, 
and  other  settlements  ;  and  a  Roman  key, 
figured  by  Dr.  Keller,  was  discovered 
among  the  relics  at  Sipplingen. 

It  might  have  seemed  quixotic  to  ex- 
pect that  the  subaqueous  ruins  of  the 
lake  dwellings  would  throw  much  light 
upon  the  dress,  the  diet,  or  the  general 
physical  condition  and  circumstances  of 
their  occupants.  Chiefly  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  fire,  however,  which 
consumed  the  settlements,  the  peat  and 
mud  have  made  revelations  on  these 
subjects  which  are  equally  startling  and 
important. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  articles 
manufactured  from  hast  or  vegetable 
fibre,  and  from  flax,  has  been  recovered 
from  the  Swiss  relic  beds.  Among  many 
others  Dr.  Keller  enumerates  ropes  and 
cords,  formed  by  twisting  together  thin 
twigs,  especially  of  the  willow;  ropes 
ind  lines  of  rushes,  reeds,  straw,  etc. ; 
lime-tree  bast  intertwined  with  reeds  and 
strips  of  flax  ;  mats  platted  into  a  kind 
of  trellise-work  from  bast-strips ;  strands 
of  flax  "  laid  in  straight  hues  dose  to 
each  other,  and  bound  round  and  fast- 
ened together  by  similar  strands,"  so  as 
to  form  a  matting  which  might  be  used 
either  as  coat  or  mattress;  fishing  and 
bunting  nets  of  various  strength;  sev- 
eral kinds  of  platted  cloth,  **  remark- 
Able  for  their  ingenious  structure,  and 
for  the  accuracy  and  care  of  their  work- 
manship;" cloth  made  not  by  hand 
alone,  but  by  some  kind  of  weaving  ap- 
paratus ;  lastly,  cloth  embroidered  after 
various  designs  by  means  of  needle  and 
thread,  apd,  in  the  case  e£xu&ai2^thespeci-  Lc 
mens,  with  a  foar-cornerea  imenT'J^Oiis^  ob 
0ewed on  to  it."  " Beads,"  or  bundlesS^f^ 


rough  or  unworked  flax,  dean  and  ready 
for  use,  have  likewise  been  found  in  the 
dwellings,  as  have  also  beautiful  balls  or 
hanks  of  string.  "  The  bundles  found 
at  Robenhausen,  both  of  simple  yam 
and  also  of  thread,  made  of  two  or  more 
strands  twisted  together,  proved  the 
gi-eat  ability  possessed  by  the  settlers  in 
the  art  of  spinning."  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  equally  clever  at  tail- 
oring. **  After  careful  examination,"  Dr. 
Keller  says,  "  we  have  never  found — 
with  the  exception  of  the  pocket  and 
embroidery  just  mentioned,  and  one  other 
hem  made  by  a  needle — any  kind  of 
seam  or  appearance  of  the  cloth  having 
been  cut  out,"  so  that  the  woven  fabrics  of 
the  lake  dwellers  will  have  served  rather 
as  wrappers  for  the  body  than  as  dothes 
in  the  European  sense  of  the  term.  As 
yet  no  hemp  has  ever  been  met  with  in 
a  lake  settlement  Pieces  of  leather 
have  been  discovered  here  and  there,  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  wooden  bast  be- 
fore mentioned,  seems  to  point  to  san- 
dals as  part  of  the  pile  dwellers'  per- 
sonal accoutrements;  but  here,  for  the 
present,  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
dark. 

Besides  the  raw  materials  and  manufac- 
tures just  enumerated,  the  relic  beds  have 
yielded,  mostly  in  a  carbonized  state,  a 
surprising  variety  and  q^uantity  of  vege- 
table remains,  representmg  for  the  most 
part  the  food  of  the  lake-dwelling  people. 
Dr.  Keller's  volume  contiuns  extracts 
from  a  most  interesting  memoir  on  the 
plants  of  the  lake  dwellings,  published 
by  Dr.  Oswald  Heer,  of  Zurich,  which 
furnish  a  pretty  complete  index  to  what 
is  known  on  this  subject.  Among  the 
cereals',  the  '<  small-gruned,  six-rowed 
barley,  and  the  small  lake  -  dwelling 
wheat "  take  the  precedence.  After 
these  come  five  other  kinds,  either  of 
wheat  or  barley,  and  two  sorts  of  millet, 
with  spelt  and  oats.  Rye  has  never  been 
met  with  in  the  pile  settlements.  "The 
millets  are  undoubtedly  spring  crops ;  in 
fact,  all  the  other  kinds  of  cereals  seem 
to  have  been  the  same."  The  quantity 
of  corn  brought  from  some  of  the  lake 
beds  is  amazing.  At  Wangen  more  than 
a  bushel  was  found  together;  and  M. 
Lohle  calculates  that  first  and  last  he  haa 
obtained  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  bosh* 
1b  of  com  from  thb  lake  dweUing  aione^ 
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Wheat  bread  has  been  discovered  in  sev- 
eral places ;  also  bread  made  from  millet 
with  a  mixture  of  wheat  grains  and  lin- 
seed. No  barley  bread  has  been  found ; 
barley  was  probably  eaten  parched  or 
roasted.*  The  bread  found  at  Roben- 
hausen,  when  newly  baked,  must  have 
weighed  something  like  forty  pounds. 
Corn-field  weeds,  some  indigenous,  oth- 
ers introduced  with  the  cultivated  plants, 
have  been  lighted  on,  often  in  consider- 
able numbers;  such  as  darnel,  several 
varieties  of  goosefoot,  burdock,  corn 
cockle,  white  campion,  chickweed,  and 
others.  "  A  fact  of  great  interest  is  the 
occurrence  of  the  Cretan  catchfly,  as  it  is 
not  found  in  Switzerland  an  J  Germany, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  spread  over  all  the 
countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
found  in  the  flax-fields  of  Greece,  Italy, 
the  South  of  France,  and  the  Pyrenees. 
The  presence  of  the  corn-bluebottle  is  no 
less  remarkable,  for  its  original  home  is 
Sicily."  Peas,  pai-sneps,  dwarf  Celtic 
field  beans,  and  very  small  lentils,  ex- 
haust the  list  of  kitchen  vegetables.  The 
lake  people  were  given  to  apple-eating. 
Great  numbers  of  charred  apples — the 
small  ones  whole,  the  larger  ones  cut  into 
two,  occasionally  into  three  pieces — have 
been  met  with  in  the  relic  beds.  Three 
hundred  apples  were  found  together  in 
one  place  at  Robenhausen.  Sour  crabs 
are  plentiful.  At  Robenhausen  what 
appeared  to  be  a  cultivated  apple  was 
discovered.  Pears  occur  much  less  fre- 
quently than  apples.  Stalks,  cores,  and 
pips  of  apples  and  pears  have  been  found 
apart  from  the  fruits  themselves.  Fruits 
of  the  service  tree,  cherry  and  bullace 
have  been  met  with.  *'  Sloes  were  gath- 
ered by  the  colonists,  and  also  bird  cher- 
ries in  great  abundance."  Raspberries 
and  blackbeiTies,  likewise,  were  common 


*  This  statement  of  Dr.  Keller's  seemfl  to  need 
a  little  qualification.  Elsewhere,  descrihin^  M. 
Lohle's  recent  discovery  of  baked  cakes  at  Wan- 
gen,  he  says :  *'  The  form  of  these  cakes  is  some- 
what round,  and  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  high — one  small  specimen,  nearly  perfect,  is 
about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  dough 
did  not  consist  of  meal,  but  of  grains  of  com,  more 
or  less  crushed.  In  some  specimens  tlu  halves  of 
grains  of  barktf  are  plainly  cUscemiO  U,  The  under 
side  of  these  cakes  is  sometimes  flat,  sometimes 
concave,  and  there  appears  no  doubt  that  the  mass 
of  dough  was  baked  by  being  laid  on  hot  stones, 
and  corered  over  with  glowing  ashes  ^'— P.  68. 


among  them.  Strawberries  were  less 
plentiful.  "Seeds  of  the  dog-rose,  the 
common  elder,  and  the  dwarf  elder,  are 
met  with  in  abundance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  seeds  of  the  bilberry  are  rare, 
and  the  red  whortleberry  or  cowberry  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  eaten,  for  only 
its  leaves  are  found.'*  The  berries  of  the 
wayfaring  tree  are  sometimes  met  with.' 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  grape  has  been 
discovered  in  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings. 
Hazelnuts,  generally  cracked,  and  beech- 
nuts, have  been  discovered  in  large  quan- 
tities. "  The  water  chestnut  {trapa  nU" 
tans),  which  now  only  exists  in  Switzer- 
land in  a  tarn  in  the  Canton  of  Lucerne, 
but  which  is  found  both  at  Robenhausen 
and  Moosseedorf,  formed,  doubtless  an 
article  of  food,  as  it  does  at  the  present 
day  in  Upper  Italy."  It  is  probable  that 
the  beechnuts  were  not  only  eaten,  but 
that  oil  was  expressed  from  them.  Two 
oil-producing  plants,  the  garden  poppy 
and  the  dogwood,  occur  in  the  settle- 
ments. "A  whole  cake  of  the  seeds  of 
the  poppy  was  found  at  Robenhausen." 
Caraway  seeds  were  met  with  at  Roben- 
hausen. They  seem  to  have  been  used 
as  condiments  for  food.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  bast  as  obtained 
from  the  lime  tree.  The  weld  or  woad 
(reseda  luteola)  found  in  the  dwellings 
may  have  served  for  dyeing.  Most  of 
the  forest  trees  of  which  the  lake  settle- 
ments furnish  examples  have  been  spoken 
of  in  describing  the  piles  and  hut  plat- 
forms. Dr.  Heer's  catalogue  enumerates 
the  Scotch  fir,  and  mountain  pine,  the 
spruce  and  silver  firs,  the  juniper,  the 
yew,  the  oak,  the  hornbeam,  the  alder, 
the  birch,  more  than  one  species  of  wil- 
low, the  ash,  holly,  spindle  ti'ee,  b'erry- 
bearing  alder,  and  mountain  ash.  "  At 
Robenhausen  there  were  found  portions 
of  twi^s,  and  remains  of  the  leaves  of 
the  mistletoe,  the  sacred  plant  of  the 
Gauls."  In  addition  to  the  forest  trees 
and  their  dependents,  the  lake  dwellings 
have  furnished  mosses — used,  no  doubt, 
as  bedding  and  for  stopping  holes  in  the 
hut  walls;  funguses,  namely,  the  com« 
mon  tinder  fungus,  *' which  occurs  in 
nearly  all  the  lake  dwellings,  and  was 
probably  used  for  procuring  fire,"  and 
the  oak  agaric;  and  a  long  series  of 
water  and  marsh  plants,  such  as  char<s^ 
reeds,  sedges,  .flags,  pond  weed,  water 
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pepper,  hog's  fennel,  white  and  yellow 
water-lilies,  water-crowfoot,  and  others. 
The  world  of  fact  and  speculation 
thrown  open  by  these  last-named  dis- 
coveries is  sufficiently  marvellous  5  but 
it  is  outdone,  if  possible,  by  the  resur- 
rection of  animal  being,  which  has  fol- 
lowed from  the  dredging  of  the  lake- 
beds,  and  by  the  light  which  this  resur- 
rection and  its  attendant  phenomena  shed 
upon  the  manners,  life,  and  circumstances 
01  the  lake  dwellers.  The  quantities  of 
animal  bones  found  in  some  of  the  lake 
dwellings  is  almost  incredible.  An  ex- 
tract or  two  from  Dr.  Keller  or  his  au- 
thorities will  serve  at  once  to  illustrate 
this  remark,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
further  statements  as  to  the  species  of 
animals  whose  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  settlements,  and  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  met  with.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Robenhausen  settlements.  Dr. 
Keller  says: 

'^  The  animal  kingdom  is  more  largely  rep- 
resented here  than  in  any  other  settlement ; 
the  bones  are  oflcn  found  together  in  heaps  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds ;  from  their 
weight  some  of  them  have  sunk  eight  or  ten 
inches  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  As  one 
hundred  weight  of  bones  were  gathered  in  the 
Aa  brook  canal  alone,  the  mass  of  animal  re- 
mains buried  in  the  whole  colony  must  be 
immense.  Scales  of  fish  are  found  every- 
where in  great  abundance." — Pp.  48,  49. 

Again,  M.  Uhlmann  describes  the  ani- 
mal relics  at  Greng,  on  the  Lake  of  Morat, 
thus: 

"  The  quantity  of  bones  was  so  large  that 
M.  Gabcrel  had  them  carried  away  in  carts. 
This  quantity  was  made  up  of  undefined  frag- 
ments, broken  and  hewn  as  if  in  a  butcher's 
shop.  About  one  third  of  the  whole  heap  of 
bones  consists  of  the  remains  of  homed  cattle. 
The  marks  of  the  teeth  of  mice  may  often  be 
seen  on  the  stags'  hoi-ns.  .  .  .  Mixed  with  the 
bones,  and  sometimes  in  the  mud  found  in  the 
hollows  of  the  marrow-bones,  I  noticed  many 
fresh- w^ater  shells.  .  .  .  The  heaps  of  bones 
very  frequently  show  the  marks  of  the  celt 
upon  them,  and  also  the  incisions  made  by 
sharp  knives,  especially  the  long  bones  where 
the  ligaments  and  tendons  had  to  be  separated 
when  the  animal  was  cut  in  pieces.  Many  of 
them  also  show  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  the 
camivora."— Pp.  187-189. 

The  bones  thus  described  by  M.  Uhl- 
mann were  those  of  the  urns,  or  bos primi- 
genitts ;  the  ox,  male  and  female ;  the 


small  marsh  cow ;  the  sheep  and  goat ; 
the  deer,  roe,  and  elk ;  the  common  hog, 
the  wild  boar,  and  the  marsh  pig ;  the 
great  bear  {ursus  arctos) ;  the  dog,  fox, 
hedgehog,  and  beaver.  With  these  were 
associated  the  small  bonea  of  a  frog — a 
unique  specimen — also  scales  of  the  perch 
and  other  6sh,  and  the  vertebrsB  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  pike. 

In  like  manner  M.  Lachraann  writes 
respecting  the  animal  remains  at  Nnss- 
don: 

*'  The  bones,  horns,  and  teeth  belonged  to 
the  horse,  cow,  marsh- cow,  stag,  roe,  sheep, 
marsh  pig,  bear,  dog,  wolf;  lynx,  hedgehog 
and  beaver ;- remains  of  the  pike  and  other 
fish  were  also  met  with.  The  bones  are  sel- 
dom found  whole ;  a  large  number  of  the  long 
bones  had  been  opened  lengthwise  [doubtless 
to  get  at  the  marrow] ;  the  broad  and  short 
bones  had  been  broken  to  pieces.  On  some 
specimens  are  still  to  be  seen  traces  of  the  use 
of  stone  implements  in  the  shape  of  notches 
and  incisions.  Some  of  the  animals*  skulls 
have  a  hole  made  in  the  parietal  bone,  prob- 
ably to  extract  the  brain." — P.  112. 

Besides  the  animals  named  in  these 
extracts,  the  various  settlements  have 
yielded  remains  of  the  bison  or  aurochs, 
the  ibex,  wolf,  marten,  badger,  pole- 
cat, weasel,  hare,  and  others,  lairds 
are  represented  by  the  eagle,  falcon,  crow, 
owl,  starling,  pigeon,  crane,  stork,  heron, 
swan,  goose,  and  duck — some  of  them, 
as  the  falcon,  crow,  and  duck,  in  several 
species.  The  toad  has  been  met  with, 
as  well  as  the  fro^ ;  and  salmon,  carp, 
and  a  few  other  nshes,  must  be  joined 
with  the  pike  as  relics  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong.  Several  of  these 
animals  occur  but  seldom.  The  ibex 
has  only  been  found  at  Meilen;  the 
mouse  only  at  Robenhausen ;  the  hare 
only  at  Robenhausen  and  Moosseedorf 
Most  of  the  birds  and  fishes  have  been 
discovered  at  one  or  two  stations  alone. 
Bones  of  the  urns,  aurochs,  boar,  bear, 
and  dog,  with  those  of  the  deer,  ox,  goat, 
sheep,  and  pig,  are  found  in  great  abund- 
ance. It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  in  sev- 
eral of  the  settlements  masses  of  the 
dung  of  domestic  animals  have  been  met 
with — often  in  a  carbonized  state — bo 
situated  as  to  show  that  the  lake  dwellers 
kept  their  cattle  upon  the  hat-platformSi 
not  upon  the  shore,  and  that  the  stalls 
for  them  were  distribated  between  the 
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huts.  At  Robenhausen,  M.  Messikomer 
discovered  in  the  peaty  mud  "  horizontal 
beds  from  two  to  ten  inches  thick,  vary- 
ing in  extent,  composed  entirely  of  the 
excrements  of  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  and 
goats,  together  with  the  remains  of  the 
litter  they  had  used.  .  .  .  The  litter  for 
the  cows  consisted  chiefly  of  straws  and 
rushes ;  that  for  the  smaller  animals  was 
of  sprigs  of  fir  and  twigs  of  brushwood. 
In  these  masses  of  excrements  may  be 
noticed  the  chrysalis  shells  of  the  insects 
which  are  so  numerous  at  the  present 
day  in  the  manure  found  in  the  cattle- 
sheds." 

We  cannot  now  attempt  to  paint  the 
picture  of  the  manners  and  life  of  the 
lake  dwellers,  for  which  this  resuscitated 
fauna  and  flora  of  their  times,  with  all 
its  manifold  relations  to  the  human  popu- 
lation, furnish  so  ample  materials.  Very 
many  of  the  facts  above  recited  suggest 
their  own  interpretation,  and  of  them- 
selves depict  in  vivid  colors  the  condition 
and  habits  of  the  pre-historic  men.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that  they  were  mani- 
festly at  once  a  hunting,  fishing,  and 
agincultural  people;  that  they  domesti- 
cated and  sheltered,  side  by  side  with 
their  own  dwellings  on  the  waters,  a 
number  of  animals  still  holding  the  first 
place  among  the  herds  and  flocks  of 
Switzerland  and  Europe  in  general ;  and 
that,  while  the  geological  features  of  the 
lake  country  were  pretty  much  what  they 
are  in  our  own  day,  the  vegetable  and 
animal  world  surrounding  the  pile  build- 
ers,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  was 
the  existing  world  as  it  is  known  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Zurich,  Berne,  and 
Geneva. 

Perhaps  the  supreme  puzzle  belonging 
to  the  case  of  this  mysterious  people  is 
the  fact  that  scarcely  any  remains  of  their 
persons  are  anywhere  to  be  met  with. 
No  burying-place  on  shore  has  ever  been 
found  attached  to  any  of  the  settlements ; 
and  either  no  human  bones  whatever 
have  been  dredged  out  of  the  relic  beds, 
or  such  as  have  been  discovered  have 
been  too  few  and  fragmentary  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  subject  Perhaps 
the  most  important  discovery  of  this 
kind  is  the  one  at  Greng,  of  which  M. 
Uhlmann  says : 

*<  Remains  of  human  bones  have  been  dug 


up  at  several  points  in  the  area  of  the  like 
dwellings,  and  at  a  considerable  depth.  M. 
von  Bonstetten  possesses  a  perfect  frontal  bone 
of  a  boy  hardly  come  to  puberty.  In  the  col- 
lection of  the  Count  de  Pourtales  there  are 
similar  Bpecimens,  with  (if  I  mistake  not) 
pieces  of  the  cranium ;  and  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session a  left  femur  and  a  right  humerus,  the 
first  that  of  a  middle-sized,  slender  individual, 
probably  a  female,  the  latter  of  a  somewhat 
younger  person.  The  epiphyses  are  wanting 
in  these  two  bones,  both  above  and  below, 
and  the  ends  exhil^it  clear  and  indubitable 
traces  of  gnawing  by  some  carnivorous  ani- 
mal, but  whether  by  a  small  bear,  or  a  great 
dog,  or  other  beasts,  can  hardly  be  decided. 
-As  far  as  can  be  Judged  fh)m  a  superficial  ex- 
amination, none  of  the  portions  of  the  skull 
mentioned  above  exhibit  any  savage  types, 
for  the  forehead  is  regularly  arched,  and  is 
considerably  high."— Pp.  188,  189. 

Fragments  of  a  human  skull  and  ribs 
were  dug  up  at  Meilen.  Sipplingen  fur- 
nished a  parietal  bone,  the  only  trace  of 
the  human  skeleton  yet  met  with  on  the 
Lake  at  Constance.  "  Amongst  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  bones  "  of  various 
animals  found  at  Concise,  there  were 
*'  only  one  fragment  of  an  adult  human 
skull,  the  frontal  bone  of  a  child,  and  a 
lower  jaw  with  the  second  great  molar 
tooth  springing  up."  Last  of  all,  Marin 
has  supplied  a  basketful  of  human  re- 
mains, probably  from  eight  individuals ; 
among  them  is  a  skull  now  in  the  mu- 
seum of  M.  Desor,  a  drawing  of  which 
would  have  been  a  valuable  addition  to 
Dr.  Keller's  large  and  interesting  body 
of  illustrative  plates.  As  to  the  personal 
build  of  the  men  of  the  Swiss  lake 
dwellings,  however,  we  must  needs,  for 
the  present,  put  up  with  ignorance. 
Whether  the  bulk  of  their  remains  be 
buried  under  the  glaciers,  as  has  been 
suggested,  or  not,  we  see  no  reason 
why  future  discoveries  in  the  lake  beds 
themselves  should  not  enable  us  to  recon- 
struct in  full  the  osseous  framework  of 
this  pre-historic  type  of  our  species. 

Meanwhile,  there  comes  up  with  great 
force  of  interest  the  question  of  the  era, 
origin,  and  relations  of  this  vanished 
population  of  the  waters.  Who  were 
the  lake  dwellers  1  When  did  they  first 
settle  in  Switzerland  1  How  long  did 
they  continue  there  t  And  what  has  be- 
come of  them  t 

In  dealinewith  these  and  similar in- 
quirieSy  Dr.  Aleller  has  been  careful  not 
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to  tread  in  the  steps  of  some  wbo  have 
gone  before  him.  While  holding  the 
prime  ailicles  of  the  faith  of  modem 
European  geologists  and  antiquarians,  he 
is  much  more  discriminating  in  his  use 
and  application  of  them.  He  recognizes, 
for  example — as  we  think  rightly — the 
general  fact,  that  there  were  three  suc- 
cessive periods  in  the  pre-historic  devel- 
opment of  the  civilization  of  Western 
Europe ;  that  there  was  a  period,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  three,  when  the  popu- 
lation had  no  use  of  metals — their  im- 
plements and  weapons  of  all  kinds  being 
manufactured  out  of  stone,  bone,  horn, 
and  wood ;  that  this  era  was  followed  by 
another,  in  which  bronze  became  known, 
and  by  degrees  took  the  place,  to  a  gi'cat 
extent,  of  the  older  and  simpler  materi- 
als ;  and  that  bronze,  in  its  turn,  was 
superseded,  after  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time,  by  the  knowledge -and  paramount 
employment  of  iron ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
Scandinavian  doctrine  of  the  ages  of 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron  represents  a  re- 
ality, and  that,  under  certain  restrictions 
and  modifications,  it  may  be  made  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  historical  and 
chronological  science.  But  in  applying 
this  well-known  theory  to  the  case  of  the 
lake  dwellers,  he  speaks  with  much 
greater  reserve  than  M.  Troyon  ;  indeed, 
his  speculations  on  all  the  points  to  which 
we  have  just  adverted  are  marked  by  a 
caution  and  good  sense  which  are  much 
to  be  commended.  Our  space  will  not  ad- 
mit of  our  going  at  large  into  Dr.  Kel- 
ler's argument.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  stating  briefly  what  seem  to 
be  the  main  issues  to  which  his  facts 
compel  us. 

1.  It  is  quite  evident,  whoever  the 
lake  dwellers  were,  that  they  continued 
to  occupy  their  settlements  in  times 
which  are  strictly  historical.  The  Ro- 
man remains  found  at  Marin  and  else- 
where—  remains  occurring  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  as  the  mass 
of  the  lake  dwelling  relics — are  condu- 
i?ive  evidence  that  such  was  the  fact 

2.  While  it  is  probable  that  fear  of 
enemies  had  much  to  do  with  the  original 
establishment  of  the  lake  dwellings,  ap- 
pearances are  strongly  against  the  hy- 
pothesis of  M.  Desor  and  others,  who 
will  have  the  settlements  to  be  partly 
magazines  and  arsenals,  partly  places  of 


refuge  or  of  occasional  meeting  for  the 
people  of  the  main-land.  We  entirely 
agree  with  Dr.  Keller  and  Mr.  Lee,  that 
this  theory  of  temporary  abode  can  never 
be  sustained.  The  labor  expended  on 
the  substructures ;  the  erection  of  sepa- 
rate huts,  and  the  accommodations  made 
in  them  for  the  convenience  of  separate 
families;  the  keeping  of  the  cattle  on 
the  house-platforms ;  "  the  repeated  re- 
pair and  reerection  of  the  settlements 
after  having  been  burnt;"  the  relic 
beds,  lying  one  above  the  other,  with 
their  enormous  quantity  of  bones  and  re- 
mains of  domestic  implements ;  the  char- 
acter of  the  fruits  and  seeds,  which  be- 
long to  the  whole  circle  of  the  seasons ; 
'<  the  non-existence  on  any  of  the  shores 
or  banks  near  the  lake  dwellings  of  the 
stone  age  of  any  similar  remains ;"  all  go 
to  prove  that  the  so-called  lake  dwellers 
really  made  the  settlements  their  homes, 
I  and  that  they  were  the  chief  theatre  and 
sphere  of  their  life,  year  after  year,  and 
generation  after  generation.  What  be- 
came of  their  dead  is  a  mystery ;  but  it 
is  not  greater  under  Dr.  Keller's  ex- 
position of  the  use  of  the  settlements, 
than  it  is  under  the  theory  which  he 
confutes. 

3.  The  lake  dwellings  are  not  all  of 
the  same  era.  They  have  a  chronology ; 
and,  while  almost  wholly  pre-historic, 
belong  some  to  a  remoter,  some  to  a 
comparatively  recent  age.  It  would  be 
utterly  unscientific  and  arbitrary  to  as- 
sume that  the  settlements  in  which  stone 
implements  are  found  were  first  formed ; 
then  those  in  which  the  implements  are 
of  bronze;  then,  last  of  all,  those  in 
which  iron  implements  are  seen  to  ob- 
tmn.  For,  in  the  first  place,  no  such 
hard  lines  of  distinction  as  this  doctrine 
would  draw  among  the  settlements  ex- 
ists in  fact ;  and  secondly,  it  would  be 
quite  conceivable  that  the  settlements^ 
having  been  all  established  at  one  and 
the  same  epoch,  the  people  inhabiting 
them  passed  through  successive  phases 
of  civilization,  and,  having  b^un  as 
workera  in  stone,  became  subsequently 
workera  in  bronze  and  iron,  as  they 
made  acquaintance  with  these  metau 
through  barter  and  through  direotand 
indirect  communication  with  foreiga 
tribes  and  races.  The  fact,  however,  ad* 
verted  to  under  the  last  head— namdy, 
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that  in  cei*tain  localities  settlements  are 
found  built  upon  the  tombs  of  former 
settlements — is  clear  demonstration  that 
distance  in  time  divided  the  erection  of 
some  of  the  lake  dwellings  from  the 
erection  of  others  of  them.  This  is 
very  fully  illustrated  by  M.  Messikomer's 
report  on  the  Robenhausen  settlement, 
from  which  it  appears  that  this  settlement 
is  a  triple  one,  and  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct settlements,  the  remains  of  which 
are  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  the 
lowermost  and  next  above  it  having 
-been  destroyed  by  fire  previous  to  the 
driving  of  tjie  thu-d  and  topmost  series 
of  pile  foundations.  And  when  we 
couple  with  this  the  consideration  that, 
where  bronze  and  iron  tools  were  in  use, 
the  lake  dwellings  run  into  deeper  water 
than  where  they  are  distinctively  of  stone, 
not  only  is  a  chronological  period  estab- 
lished— as  distinguished  from  a  single 
epoch — but  the  theoiy  is  favored  which 
looks  upon  a  stone  settlement  like  Wan- 
gen  as,  cceteris  paribus,  older  than  a 
bronze  one  like  Merges,  and  a  bronze 
one  like  Merges  as,  cceteris  paribus, 
older  than  an  iron  one  like  Marin.  How 
the  chronological  scale  is  to  be  gradu- 
ated, and  where  we  are  to  fix  in  time  the 
original  establishment  of  pile  settlements 
in  Switzerland,  are  quite  different  ques- 
tions, and  questions  which  we  think  Dr. 
Keller  is  wise  in  postponing  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  our  knowledge. 

4.  We  find  no  scientific  compulsion, 
however,  which  insists  upon  a  very  enor- 
mous antiquity  for  the  pile  dwellings. 
We  do  not  admit  this  compulsion  in  view 
of  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  per- 
fectly true — we  suppose  it  cannot  be  hon- 
estly denied — that  man  has  coexisted  in 
Western  Europe  with  the  mammoth,  the 
rhinoceros  tichorinus,  and  other  extinct 
mammals.  But  there  is  another  expla- 
nation of  this  phenomenon  besides  the 
theory  which  runs  man's  age  in  the 
earth  up  into  a  dozen  or  twenty  milleni- 
ums  beyond  the  starting-points  of  histo- 
ry. Suppose,  instead  of  man  being  so 
much  older  than  we  used  to  think  him,  it 
should  tarn  out  that  our  mammals  are  so 
much  younger,  and  that  the  rhinoceros 
and  mammoth  period  must  be  brought 
lower  down,  and  not  the  human  penod 


pushed  further  back.  So  far  as  we  know, 
science  has  not  shown  the  improbability 
of  this  hypothesis ;  and,  until  it  is  proved 
untenable,  we  hold  it  as,  in  view  of  every- 
thing, a  more  scientifio  solution  of  the 
question  in  debate  than  that  furnished  by 
its  rival.  Here,  however,  neither  Roben* 
hausen  nor  any  other  phenomena  with 
which  we  have  to  do  demand  or  even  need 
a  space  of  time  greater  than  some  one  or 
two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  While  we  believe,  with  Dr.  Kel- 
ler, that  a  high  antiquity  must  be  assign- 
ed to  the  so-called  stone  settlements,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  M.  Troyon, 
near  the  outset  of  his  volume,  say :  *^  Let 
it  be  well  understood,  then,  that  the  stone 
age — the  relics  of  which  are  discovered 
in  the  lakes  and  in  the  graves — is  recog- 
nized, in  this  work,  as  subsequent  to  the 
Mosaic  deluge." 

5.  Further,  we  heartily  endorse  Dr. 
Keller's  conviction,  that  the  lake  dwell- 
ers, whatever  the  time  of  their  coming 
into  Switzerland,  and  how  great  and  nu- 
merous soever  the  changes  which  passed 
upon  them  during  their  long  occupation 
of  the  country,  were  one  and  the  same 
people.  M.  Troyon  contends  that  the 
nationality  of  the  stone  people  was  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  race  which  used 
the  metal  implements,  and  that  the  estab« 
lishment  of  bronze  and  iron  settlements 
upon  the  territory  occupied  by  those 
of  9tone  must  be  attributed  to  immigra- 
tion and  conquest.  Dr.  Keller  argues, 
and  we  think  triumphantly,  that  the  facts 
of  the  case  are  strongly  opposed  to  such 
a  theory.  Two  considerations  alone, 
both  urged  by  Dr.  Keller,  appear  to  us 
to  be  fatal  to  the  idea  of  successive  and 
diverse  populations.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  incredible  that  two  or  three  distinct 
races  should  all  take  to  the  unnatural  and 
laborious  way  of  living  adopted  by  the 
pile  dwellers.  If  bronze  men  or  iron 
men  had  invaded  the  country  of  the 
stone  men,  and  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  their  settlements,  it  is  morally 
certain  they  would  most  carefully  abstain 
from  the  practice  of  living  in  huts  built 
on  the  tops  of  timbers  thrust  into  lake 
bottoms.  And,  again,  if  this  were  sop- 
posable,  it  is  not  supposable  that  sooh 
heterogeneous  populations  should  drive 
their  piles,  and  lay  their  platforms,  and 
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build  and  furnish  their  houses,  and  fash- 
ion their  chief  implements,  as  was  the 
fact  with  the  lake  dwellers,  all  on  the 
same  model.  Nothing  is  more  cei*tain 
than  that  the  pile  dwellings  in  every  age 
are  constructed  in  precisely  the  same 
manner ;  and  how  this  circumstance  can 
be  made  to  tally  with  M.  Troyon's  theory, 
or  with  any  other  theory  than  that  of 
the  race-unity  of  the  lake-dwelling  peo- 
ple, we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

6.  What,  then,  was  :the  nationality  of 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellers!  M.  Troyon 
says  that  the  men  of  bronze  were  Celts, 
and  that  the  men  of  stone  were  a  pre- 
Celtic  population.  Dr.  Keller  maintains 
that  all  were  Celts  together.  His  words 
in  summing  up  are  : 

'*  Belieying  as  we  do  that  the  different  set- 
tlements in  what  are  called  the  stone,  the 
bronze,  and  the  iron  ages,  do  not  indicate  a 
snccession  of  races  or  the  destruction  of  one 
people  by  another,  but  merely  different  grades 
of  ciyilization  among  one  and  the  same  peo- 
ple, and  a  continued  progress  in  handicraft 
ability ;  believing  also  that  the  lake  dwellers 
did  not  form  a  peculiar  caste,  but,  as  is  shown 
at  Ebcrsberg  and  other  places,  belonged  to 
the  very  people  who  at  the  same  time  lived 
on  the  main-land  ;  and  knowing  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  universal  opinion  of  many  French 
and  English  antiquaries,  the  bronze  objects  of 
a  peculiar  form  and  quite  as  peculiar  orna- 
mentation, such  as  those  found  in  the  settle- 
ments, both  on  the  land  and  in  the  lakes,  have 
always  been  attributed  to  the  Celts ;  kno  wig 
also  that  history  makes  no  mention  of  any 
other  people  but  the  Celts,  who  in  the  very 
earliest  ages  possessed  the  middle  of  Europe, 
and  in  later  times  received  their  civilization 
from  the  Romans,  we  believe  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  all  the  facts  adduced  to  arrive  at 
any  other  conclusion  but  this,  that  the  build- 
ers of  the  lake  dwellings  were  a  branch  of  the 
Celtic  population  of  Switzerland,  but  that  the 
earlier  settlements  belong  to  the  pre-hlstoric 
period,  and  had  already  tkllen  into  decay  be- 
fore the  Celts  took  their  place  in  the  history 
of  Europe.*'— P.  813. 

To  this  finding — a  finding  which  sorts 
exactly  with  all  we  know  of  the  Helvetii , 
and  Celtic  populations  of  Central  Europe  > 
in  genei-al,  whether  from  Ciesar  or  other 
ancient  authorities — we  give  our  cordial 
adhesion.  Subject  to  the  correction  of 
future  discovery,  we  hold  with  Dr.  Kel- 
ler, that  our  lake  dwellers  were  a  portion 
of   that  great  Celtic  migration  which 


started,  when  the  world  was  young,  irom 
the  steppes  and  waters  of  High  Asia; 
that  they  came,  we  know  not  when,  but 
many  hundreds  of  years  before  Christ, 
into  Switzerland,  bringing  with  them  the 
dog,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  and  horse,  under- 
standing agriculture  likewise,  and  culti- 
vating wheat,  barley,  and  flax;  that 
moved  by  some  mysterious  idiosyncrasy 
of  race,  and  urged  by  pressure  of  exter- 
nal circumstances,  they  addicted  them- 
selves to  the  strange  fashion  of  living 
which  we  have  described  in  the  forego- 
ing pages,  and  that  the  habit  of  such 
a  manner  of  life  being  form^,  and  cor- 
roborated by  their  lot,  they  continued 
age  after  age  to  follow  their  primeval 
customs,  till  the  power  and  civilization 
of  the  Romans  came  and  abolished  them 
for  ever. 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  omit 
all  detailed  notice  of  the  lake  dwellings 
which  have  been  discovered  and  exam- 
ined of  late,  south  of  the  Alps  and  be- 
yond the  Swiss  area,  as  well  as  of  those 
half-cousins  of  the  pile  buildings,  the  so- 
called  crannogea  and  crannogs — a  kind 
of  insular  stockades  found  in  different 
parts  of  North  Britain  and  Ireland.  For 
these  we  must  refer  our  readers  partly  to 
chapters  devoted  to  these  two  subjects 
in  Dr.  Keller's  volume,  partly  to  the  val- 
uable memoirs  on  the  one  and  the  other 
contained  in  the  masterly  works  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  It 
will  be  enough  to  say  here,  that  both 
the  stockade  structures  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  actual  pile  buildings  of  Savoy,  of 
Lombardy,  of  Bavaria,  of  Mecklenburg, 
etc. ,  on  the  other,  all  point  in  one  direo- 
tion,  and  serve  to  add  certainty  to  the 
conclusions  at  which  Dr.  Keller  has 
arrived  with  respect  to  the  Celtic  origin 
and  relationships  of  the  Swiss  lake  boiid- 
ers. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Lee 
for  the  judgment  and  care  with  which  he 
has  edited  Dr.  Keller's  very  valuable  se- 
ries of  reports.  He  has  opened  to  the 
view  of  English  men  a  new  chapter  in  the 
hitherto  unwritten  history  of  human  kind, 
and  has  furnished  the  devout  and  wise 
with  fresh  material  for  reflection  on  the 
marvellous  character  and  government  of 
Him  whose  judgments  are  unseardiablei 
and  His  ways  past  finding  odt 
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Ck>nihlll  Hagolne. 
FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

When  I  firat  went  to  Germany  it  was 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  every 
tenth  woman  an  uncrowned  Corinna,  and 
in  every  twentieth  a  silent  Sappho  ;  and 
when  I  say  silent,  I  mean  it  simply  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  poet  who  spoke  of 
"mute  inglorious"  Miltons.  It  is  true 
I  did  not  seek  my  Corinnas  at  the  Capi- 
tol, nor  my  Sapphos  at  Leshos,  since  a 
cruel  fate  compelled  me  to  turn  my  steps 
to  remoter  Northern  regions,  where  the 
climate  and  the  social  peculiarities  of  the 
people  were  such,  that  it  at  once  became 
evident  to  me  the  classic  creatures  I  sought 
could  not  by  any  possibility  exist  in  those 
monotonous  coasts.  I  found  much  hos- 
pitality, considerable  wealth,  singular  pre- 
judices, and  an  amount  of  conservatism 
and  aristocratic  exclusiveness  such  as  to 
strike  one  as  being  infinitely  comic  in 
these  nineteenth-century  days.  But  my 
Corinnas  and  my  Sapphos  I  found  not, 
nor  did  I,  indeed,  seeing  the  physiology 
of  the  country,  expect  to  find  them.  I 
consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that, 
as  I  was  not  condemned  to  drive  all  nty 
life  in  eccentric  vehicles,  behind  four 
"fox-colored"  horses,  over  impossible 
roads,  nor  pledged  to  consume  smoked 
geese,  liver-sausages,  and  sauerkraut  to 
the  end  of  my  days,  I  might  accept  the 
interlude  with  philosophy,  and  enjoy  my 
sojourn  in  that  corn-growing  country  as 
much  as  the  nature  of  things  in  general 
would  allow. 

But  the  times  of  "  peace  and  plenty," 
of  shampooing  drives  and  plethoric  re- 
pasts came  to  an  end,  and  I  made  "  mes 
malles,"  and  departed  from  those  shores 
with  a  certain  sense  of  repletion,  the  ful- 
ness of  which  clings  to  me  yet  My 
time  was  come,  and  amidst  much  kissing 
of  the  dexter  and  sinister  cheek,  and  many 
banquets,  I  departed,  not  without  some 
regret  (for  I  had  found  a  kindly  people, 
honest  if  not  brilliant,  and  friendly  if  not 
precisely  amusing),  but  with  yet  more 
pleasant  anticipations  of  what  was  in  store 
tor  me. 

It  was  perhaps  an  unjust  thing  on  my 
part  to  have  preconceived  any  notions  at 
all  of  the  people  and  country  to  which  I 
was  going,  but  that  I  bad  conceived  very 
strong  ideas  I  oaniiot  deny.    I  was  pos- 


sessed with  a  sort  of  Teuto-mania,  all  tho 
more  unaccountable  because  I  did  not 
know  a  word  of  the  language,  and  had 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  come  in  con- 
tact with  any  natives  of  the  country  I  so 
much,  and  so  blindly,  admired,  if  I  ex- 
cept a  German  governess  who  had  kept 
guard  over  us  on  half-holidays  at  school, 
with  a  bird's-nest  on  the  top  of  her  head 
in  the  shape  of  hair,  a  white  linen  pock- 
et-handkerchief tied  round  her  neck  by 
way  of  a  collar,  and  knitted  cotton  stock- 
ings which  she  displayed  liberally  in  her 
walks  abroad,  as  she  had  a  weakness  for 
square-toed  shoes  tied  on  with  pieces  of 
narrow  black  ribbon,  which  I  am  told 
are  techinally  termed  "  sandals."  Thus 
my  only  German  acquaintance  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  have  justified  my  precon- 
ceived notions  as  to  my  fair  Saxon  sis- 
ters. I  had  read  (surreptitiously,  I  am 
free  to  confess)  a  translation  of  the  Sor- 
rows of  Werther ;  but  having  already 
Thackeray's  immortal  verse  by  heart,  the 
aroma  of  the  greater  poet's  conception 
was  lost  to  me,  and  with  the  rashness  of 
youth  I  had  adopted  our  great  humorist's 
view  of  the  bread-and-butter-cutting  pro- 
clivities of  Mrs.  Charlotte,  and  had  not 
therefore  found  my  stolen  fruit  quite  as 
sweet  as  I  had  expected  it  to  be.  I  had 
read  a  translation  of  Schiller's  Bride  of 
Messina,  and  of  Fouque's  works  ;  I  was 
acquainted  with  Grimm's  fairy  tales  (as 
what  English  child  worth  salt  to  its  por- 
ridge is  not?),  and  I  had  even  looked 
into  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister,  but  not 
being  able  to  find  out  any  story,  and  the 
whole  thing  mystifying  me  unpleasantly, 
I  had  returned  the  volume  to  its  book- 
shelf, and  consoled  myself  with  a  trans- 
lation of  Schiller's  Cabal  und  Idebe* 
Thus  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
my  previsions  were  innate,  of  themselves, 
and  not  owing  to  any  special  influence 
from  without 

And  let  me  here  observe  that,  when 
speaking  of  female  education  in  Germa- 
ny, I  mean  less  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, positive  and  abstract,  theoretioal 
and  real,  instilled  into  the  minds  of  her 
young  girls  and  women,  than  the  general 
and  determining  outer  influences  which 
help  to  form  their  character  and  to  nuke 
them  what  they.  are.  Let  me  also  saj 
that  I  do  not  speak  of  the  '^  upper  Ten," 
as  we  understand  that  mystic  namber,'bat 
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that  I  speak  of  the  great  majority  which 
forms  the  nation.  I  speak  also  of  North- 
ern and  Central  Germany,  and  not  of 
Austria  or  the  more  southern  parts  ;  for 
the  difference  between  a  Viennese  and  a 
Hanoverian  is  almost  as  marked  as  that 
between  a  French  and  an  English  wo- 
man. In  large  towns,  such  as  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Hamburg,  there  are,  of  course, 
circles  and  drawmg-rooms  where  the 
talk,  the  dress,  the  manners,  are  cosmo- 
politan. This  is  the  result  of  a  conflux 
of  foreigners  of  every  nation — the  various 
elements  being  fused  together  into  a  sort 
of  social  mosaic,  harmonious  as  a  whole, 
though  differing  widely  in  detail :  men  of 
position  and  wealth;  women  who  have 
seen  the  world,  and  ai*e  tolerant,  facile 
in  their  conversation,  elegant  in  their 
toilettes,  and  most  agreeable  in  their 
pretty,  brilliant  talk,  which  is  gay  with- 
out being  labored,  and  lively  without  be- 
ing ill-natured.  Of  such  as  these  I  do 
not  speak.  It  has  been  said  that  Paris 
is  France ;  and  I  believe  that  this  state- 
ment may  be  taken  as  substantially  true. 
London  is  not  England  ;  nor  do  I  think 
that  even  the  marvellous  powers  of  ab- 
sorption shown  by  Prussia  can  pretend 
that  Berlin  is  Germany.  And  it  is  of 
Germany  and  German  women  that  I  now 
would  fain  speak  ;  not  of  Prussia  or  the 
fair  Berlinese,  but  rather  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  smaller  and  much-despised 
"  tin-pot  States,"  with  theu*  charming  lit- 
tle Residenz-towns*and  Old- World  no- 
tions. 

Some  verses  arise  in  my  mind  (wiitten, 
I  believe,  by  a  distinguished  member  of 
one  of  our  universities),  which  would  welj 
describe  my  journey  from  that  plethoric 
land  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  that  more 
intellectual  land  whither  I  journeyed  with 
such  fond  anticipations : 

"  And  onward  througli  those  dreary  fiats 
They  move,  with  scanty  space  to  sit  on, 
Flanked  by  stout  girls  in  steeple  hats 
And  waists  that  paralyze  a  Briton. 


**  By  many  a  tidy  little  town, 

Where  tidy  little  Fraus  are  knitting. 
(Tlic  men's  pursuits  are  lying  down, 
Smoking  perennial  pipes,  and — spitting.) 


I    ^ 


>'f 


The  ^'  stout  girls  in  the  steeple  hats  " 
did  not  so  specially  afflict  me,  nor  did 
their  waists,  though  undoubtedly  thick, 
cause  me  any  acute  emotion :  it  was  a 


detail,  and  though  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view  not  a  specially  pleasing  one,  yet 
I  should  have  scorned  to  confess  that  my 
British  faculties  were  in  any  way  ^'  para- 
lyzed "  by  this  physical  phenomenon.  But 
at  length  I  came  to  my  "  tidy  little  town," 
where  the  "  tidy  little  Fraus  were  Icnit- 
ting,"  and  little  did  I  then  dream  that 
those  three  other  ugly  old  maids  were 
weaving  my  destiny  in  such  a  way  that  I 
should  have  ample  opportunities  of  study- 
ing, not  only  the  tidy  little  town  and  the 
tidy  little  Fraus,  and  the  knitting  of  the 
same,  but  also  to  contemplate  at  my  lei- 
sure the  "men's  pureuits," — of  ** lying 
down,  smoking  perennial  pipes,  and  " — 
O  ye  gods,  that  I  should  have  to  chroni- 
cle it  here ! — "  spitting !"  But  the  truth 
must  be  spoken. 

We  had  a  Grand  Duke  and  a  Grand 
Duchess  at  K.,  and  we  had  a  diplomatic 
corps,  and  an  army,  and  two  or  three 
generals,  staggering  under  orders  and 
decorations ;  we  had  a  theatre,  and  a 
Knr-Garten,  where  people  walked  up 
and  down,  and  drank  poisonous  waters 
in  summer :  the  ladies  in  frilled  (night-) 
caps,  mushroom  straw  hats,  and  morning 
wi'appcrs ;  the  men  in  a  miscellaneous 
costume,  incapable  of  portrayal.  We 
had  coffee  -  gardens  at  K.,  where  the 
Grand -Ducal  band  played  on  summer 
aflernoous,  and  where  the  whole  popula- 
tion appeared  to  bo  military,  so  close  and 
regular  was  the  attendance  of  all  the 
young  officers  on  these  occasions.  Of 
course  we  could  not  have  an  ^'  upper  ten 
thousand'^  at  K.,  nor  even  an  upper  ten 
hundred ;  but  we  had  an  upper  fifty  or 
so,  who  all  wrote  Von  before  their  nameSi 
sat  on  the  acMige  (or  noble)  side  of  the 
theatre,  considered  (and  were  even  snob- 
bish enough  to  call)  themselv«!s  the  '^  hatUe 
voleej^^  and  gave  the  ton< ,  such  as  it  was^ 
to  society. 

A  German  girl  comes  into  the  world 
with  two  original  sins :  the  vice  of  coffee- 
drinking,  and  an  indisposition  to  take  ex- 
ercise. A  German  baby  is  a  piteous  ob- 
ject ;  it  is  pinioned  and  bound  up  like  a 
mummy  in  yards  of  bandages,  whioh  are 
unfolded  once  (at  the  outside  twice)  a  day ; 
it  is  never  bathed,  but  I  suppose  is  some- 
times washed  in  some  occult  manner.  Its 
head  b  never  touched  with  soap  and  wa- 
ter until  it  is  eight  or  ten  months  old, 
when  the  fine  skull-cap  of  inorasted  di|$, 
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which  it  has  by  that  time  obtained  is  re- 
moved by  the  application  of  various  un- 
guents. Many  Geniian  ladies  have  as- 
sured me  that  the  fine  heads  of  hair  one 
so  often  sees  in  Germany  are  entirely 
owing  to  this  skull-cap. 

When,  having  some  juvenile  relatives 
staying  with  me,  I  insisted  on  their  be- 
ing "  tubbed,"  all  my  female  friends 
were  shocked  at  my  ignorance  and  wil- 
fulness, and  assured  me  that  it  was 
simply  owing  to  our  barbaric  bath-sys- 
tem that  the  King  of  Hanover  had  lost 
his  sight.  "  My  friends,  we  are  not  all 
blind,"  I  said,  and  then  they  were 
silenced,  though  not  convinced.  To 
this  terrible  system  of  bandaging,  com- 
bined with  a  potato  and  coffee  diet, 
do  I  attribute  in  a  great  degree  the 
number  of  curved  spines,  crooked 
shoulders,  and  abnormal  developments 
that  one  meets  with  in  Genmany.  As 
little  girls  grow  older,  they  have  their 
coffee  like  their  elders,  and  by  degrees 
form  a  number  of  acquaintances  of  their 
own  age,  with  whom  they  have  daily 
meetings,  so  that  society  is  a  large  in- 
gredient of  juvenile  life.  Then  comes 
the  time  for  going  to  school.  With 
little  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  contain- 
ing books,  slate,  etc.,  whole  gangs  of 
little  students  are  to  be  seen  walking 
through  the  streets,  always  chattering, 
and  generally  with  apples,  bread,  or 
cakes,  to  distribute  and  consume,  mak- 
ing in  this  way  friends  or  enemies.  This 
continues  until  a  girl  is  grown  up.  On 
holidays  the  children  meet  together  and 
play;  there  seems  no  idea  that  these 
little  brothers  and  sisters  should  suffice 
for  each  other,  with  the  occasional  ex- 
citement of  a  "  party."  All  the  little 
sayings  and  jealousies,  all  the  little  spites 
and  resentments,  are  thus  kept  up  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  and  the  daily 
gossip  becomes  almost  a  necessity  of  life. 
A  ol.ild  is  seldom  sent  to  another  town 
to  school ;  the  extra  expense  of  board  and' 
lodging  is  a  serious  item,  and  the  Germans 
are  proverbially  a  frugal  people.  Thus, 
even  in  the  holidays,  there  is  no  change ; 
the  children  do  not^  as  with  us,  "  come 
home  "  from  school ;  they  are  at  home ; 
they  only  have  more  time  for  the  discus- 
sion of  their  little  spites  and  jealousies, 
more  ooffee-drinking,  more  gossip,  and 
more  liberty.    As  time  goes  on,  and  the 


little  girl  buds  into  early  maidenhood, 
this  passing  to  and  fro  through  the  pub- 
lic streets  has  serious  disadvantages  ;  she 
becomes  self-conscious,  has  a  bowing  ac- 
quaintance with  her  friends'  brothers,  and 
a  system  of  coquetry  is  candied  on  which 
has  no  good  influence  on  her  character. 
I  say  coquetry  advisedly,  for  it  is  not  the 
"  flirtation"  we  see  among  young  people 
in  our  own  country,  beginning  openly  in 
fun,  and  ending  in  amusement ;  nor  is  it 
that  sort  of  schoolboy  love,  which  is  at 
times  so  life-enduring,  that  the  little  four- 
teen year  old  Etonian  with  the  club-foot 
ceases  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule  in  his 
all-absorbing  passion  for  Mary  Cha worth. 
Boys  and  girls  never  play  together  in 
Germany,  as  our  boys  and  girls  do ; 
therefore  the  young  Frjiulein  of  fourteen 
who  has  a  bowing  acquaintance;  and 
something  perhaps  more,  with  her 
friends'  brothers,  since  they  arrange  to 
meet  her  on  their  way  from  college,  or 
on  her  way  to  school,  is  conscious  that 
these  tacit  arrangements  are  not  allowed, 
are  wrong,  and  to  be  enjoyed  after  the 
surreptitious  manner  of  stolen  fruit  She 
has  had  hitherto  coffee  and  gossip,  but 
now  a  fresh  stimulant  comes  into  her 
life;  she  ceases  to  be  natural;  she  has 
the  consciousness  of  something  to  con- 
ceal, and  her  eyes  become  less  candid, 
and  her  gaze  is  not  so  fearless  as  it  was. 

And  now  comes  the  solemn  rite  of 
confirmation.  I  do  not  like  to  speak  at 
length  on  this  subject,  but  I  have  been 
pained  beyond  measure  at  the  way  in 
which  this  turning-point  in  a  young  life, 
this  moment  of  enthusiastic  resolves  and 
passionate  repentance,  of  ardent  aspira- 
tions and  humble  regrets,  is  regarded 
(as  a  rule)  in  Germany. 

The  young  girl  goes  to  so-called  con- 
firmation classes.  It  is  a  sort  of  re- 
ceived idea  among  these  young  people 
that  they  shall  then  select  an  object  (if 
they  have  not  already  done  so)  upon 
which  to  fix  their  affections,  the  youths 
who  attend  these  classes  claiming  the 
like  privilege.  "I  am  going  to  have 
my  visiting  cards  printed,  Amelia,"  gays 
one  young  girl,  coming  out  of  the  con- 
firmation lecture.  ''And  mamma  has 
promised  me  a  new  black  silk  for  the  con- 
firmation-day, and  a  blue  silk,  made  long 
and  gored  in  the  skirt,  trimmed  in  each 
seam  with  velvet  to  match/'  says  the 
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other.  **  But  there  is  Otho  X.  and  his 
cousin.  Let  us  walk  quickly  down  the 
Bruunen  -  Strasse,  and  we  shall  meet 
them  there  again  before  they  cross  the 
Schloss  Garden." 

And  the  day  of  confirmation  comes. 
Not  in  white  do  these  young  creatures 
approach  God's  altar  to  swear  fresh  al- 
legiance to  their  King,  to  register  new 
vows  of  faith  and  obedience,  and  to  be 
confirmed  in  all  promises  of  holiness  and 
goodness  once  made  for  them — not  in 
garments  typical  of  innocence,  but  in 
black  silk  dresses  and  white  kid  gloves 
— a  sort  of  female  Ethiopian-serenader 
costume — with  great  bouquets  in  their 
hands,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  frilled 
with  lace,  and  all  the  self-consciousness 
of  being  dressed  for  the  first  time  in 
'*silk  attire."  And  then  what  follows  t 
Not  quiet  hours  among  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  by  the  mother's  side ;  not  hap- 
py moments  of  silent  communing  with 
her  own  heart ;  but  a  succession  of  vis- 
itors, presents,  cake  and  wine,  exclama- 
tions of  admiration  at  the  toilets,  con- 
gratulations on  final  emancipation  from 
the  "Du"  of  child  into  the  *'Sie"  of 
young-ladyhood.  In  the  afternoon  a 
droschky  is  hired,  and  the  confirmed 
young  Christian  is  driven  out  to  pay 
visits  and  show  oflT  her  incongruous 
finery. 

Thus  the  child  grows  into  girlhood, 
the  girl  into  maidenhood,  and  the  maid- 
en by  degrees  into  young-womanhood. 
Being  now  confirmed,  she  has  the  priv- 
ilege of  coming  down  in  the  morning  in 
the  universal  cap,  which  oflen  covers 
untidily-arranged  hair.  If  she  is  of  a 
domestic  turn,  afler  swallowing  several 
cups  of  coffee  and  a  few  rolls  of  white 
bread,  she  will  go  into  the  kitchen  ;  here 
her  time  will  be  passed  until  eleven, 
when  she  will  withdraw  to  her  room, 
and  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  dressing. 
At  length  coiffee  et  habiUee^  she  is  <<at 
home,"  if  any  one  should  call ;  or  should 
the  day  be  fine  she  will  perhaps  walk 
with  her  favorite  friend  on  the  fashion- 
able promenade,  exchanging  greetings 
witli  her  acquaintances  and  criticising 
the  toilets  of  her  female  friends  and 
enemies.  Then  comes  dinner;  and  at 
three  o'clock  she  will  set  off  to  her  cof- 
fee-party. The  aflornoon  will  be  spent 
in  gossip ;  the  laat  pieces  at  the  theatre 


and  the  favorite  actor  will  be  discussed. 
At  six  o'clock  the  party  will  break  up, 
as  some  of  the  young  ladies  are  sure  to 
be  ahonnees  in  the  theatre,  that  is  to 
say,  regular  subscribers,  and  entitled  to 
go  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  more  times  a 
week  to  that  temple  of  the  Muses,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  on  which  they  have 
secured  their  tickets.  At  the  Uieatre 
they  find  themselves  again  among  fe- 
male friends  and  gossips,  and  scandal 
reigns  supreme  between  the  acts.  At 
nine  o'clock  she  comes  home  to  tea; 
the  father  drops  in  from  his  club ;  the 
sons  lounge  in  from  the  theatre  or  some 
other  place  of  amusement  A  good 
deal  of  cold  meat,  eggs,  and  bread-and- 
butter  is  then  consumed  ;  everybody  is 
languid,  and  no  one  seems  much  dis- 
posed for  conversation.  By  degrees  they 
drop  off  one  by  one,  and  at  half-past  ten 
are  all  asleep.  Girls  have  no  out-of- 
door  amusements  in  Grermany ;  no  riding, 
no  boating,  no  swimming,  no  croquet 
They  do  not  go  for  long  country  walks, 
nor  do  they  wear  thick  boots  and  water- 
proof clothes.  They  are  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  society  of  young  men, 
that  if  a  gentleman  is  ordinarily  civil 
they  cither  imagine  he  is  desperately  in 
love  with  them  or  conceive  a  romantio 
passion  for  him  on  the  spot 

It  is  not  the  custom  tor  young  ladies 
to  teach  in  Sunday-schools  as  it  is  with 
us — to  visit  the  poor  and  make  garments 
for  the  needy.  N  or  is  it  the  custom  even 
for  them  to  go  to  church.  That  some 
w^omen  go  to  church  is  not  to  be  denied, 
and  that  some  may  visit  the  poor  I  am 
not  prepared  to  refute ;  but  that  it  is  oos- 
tomary  so  to  do,  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  not 
the  case.  The  day  passes  in  cooking, 
in  dressing,  in  talking,  perhaps  in  walK- 
ing  a  little  if  the  weather  be  fine,  in  din- 
ing, in  coffee-drinking,  in  gossip  and  sap- 
ping ;  but  no  outward  token  of  relig^n 
graces  any  of  these  occupations  or  pas- 
times. Domestic  servants  seldom  or 
never  go  to  church,  nor  do  masters  and 
mistresses  make  it  their  business  to  see 
that  they  do  so.  Some  masters  and  mis- 
tresses may  so  busy  themselves,  and  some 
few  servants  may  do  as  they  are  told ; 
but  the  majority  do  not,  and  it  is  of  the 
majority  I  now  speak.  They  have  one 
bugbear,  these  people  without  an  otneot 
in  Ufe^  and  that  is  what  they  eall  moa6^% 
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monster  between  public  opinion  and  Mrs. 
Grundy. 

<<  I  should  like  to  sketch  that  pictur- 
esque old  house,"  said  I  one  day  to  a 
pretty  young  girl  of  sixteen  who  was 
wall^ing  with  me. 

<<For  heaven's  sake  do  not  speak  of 
such  a  thing,"  she  said ;  '*  people  are  not 
so  emancipated  here ;  Sie  wissen  ja^  es 
ist  hier  keine  Mode.^** 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  of  riding  on 
horseback,  a  friend  having  offered  me 
a  quiet  and  well-trained  horse,  and  my 
cousin  and  uncle  having  promised  to  ac- 
company me,  a  kind  old  lady  who  was  of 
the  party  leant  towards  me  and  said, 
^'  Do  not  do  it,  my  dearest  friend.  It  is 
bold ;  it  is  unfeminine,  it  is  ungraceful, 
and  Sie  toisseri^s  ja^  es  ist  hier  keine 
Mode  I " 

<<But  my  uncle  and  my  cousin  are 
going  to  ride  with  me,"  I  said,  aston- 
ished at  her  energy  of  denunciation. 

"  Then  they  will  say  your  cousin  is  in 
love  with  you." 

'<  But  he  is  not  in  love  with  me ;  he  is 
dying  for  Fruulein  Osterding,  the  girl 
with  the  heavy  plaits  of  hair  on  the  left 
iiand  (or  bourgeois  side)  of  the  theatre." 

*'It  matters  not;  here  one  does  not 
ride  ;  it  is  not  our  mode." 

"  When  I  grow  rich,"  said  a  generous 
relative  to  me  one  day,  in  the  presence 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  widow — 
"When  I  grow  rich,  Winnie,  Til  make 
you  a  present  of  the  prettiest  pony  car- 
riage I  can  find  in  London,  ana  a  couple 
of  gray  ponies,  that  you  may  drive  your- 
self about" 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said,  and  laughed,  for 
the  prospect  appeared  to  me  so  remote 
that  I  could  not  make  my  thanks  very 
fervent. 

When  my  generous  relative  left  the 
room,  '^  What  a  rude  man  he  is,"  the 
beautiful  widow  said,  "  proposing  that 
you  should  drive  yourself,  like  a  droschky 
coachman  I " 

'*  But  it  is  what  I  like  doing  of  all 
things  in  the  world,"  I  said ;  '^  and  if  I 
ever  get  my  ponies  I  shall  take  you  for  a 
drive  with  me  every  day." 

'*  You  oould  not  do  it  here,"  she  said. 

"  Why  nott " 


•  <f 


Here  ladi  Aiagu  ere  wH  the  Peihioiu' 


"  JEs  istja  kein€  Mode.*'     ^ 

Thus  I  oft«n  came  to  pity  those  young 
German  ladies,  whose  life  is  so  restricted 
in  all  its  amusements  and  pleasures.  At 
the  balls  it  was  not  much  better :  the  di- 
vision of  the  sexes  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  strictly  observed  in  a  Puseyite 
church.  Except  just  at  the  actual  mo- 
ment of  dancing  together,  the  young 
people  seemed  to  come  into  no  closer 
contact.  The  instant  the  dance  was  end- 
ed, the  young  cavalier  would  wheel  right 
about  face,  click  his  heels  together,  drop 
his  arms  in  a  lifeless  manner  by  his  side, 
and  bow  deeply  to  his  partner,  who 
would  in  turn  smile,  curtsey,  and  go  off 
to  find  a  seat  for  herself,  or  link  her  arm 
within  that  of  some  companion. 

No  gentleman  calling  at  a  house  asks 
for  the  lady  and  mistress  thereof — he 
asks  for  the  lord  and  master,  and  should 
that  personage  be  at  home,  he  goes  into  his 
sanctum  sanctorum  and  probably  smokes 
several  cigars  with  him,  and  then  de- 
parts, never  having  attempted  to  see  any 
of  his  friend's  female  relatives.  Shoula 
the  master,  on  the  contrary,  not  be  at 
home  he  deposits  two  (or  more)  cards 
with  your  servant  as  pledges  of  his 
friendship,  and  departs  in  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  having  fulfilled  his  duties  to 
society. 

Years  pass.  The  young  girl  is  so  very 
young  no  more.  Her  friends  are  begin- 
ning to  be  anxious ;  a  suitable  parti  must 
be  found.  She  has  not  much  choice,  poor 
thing.  She  must  marry  an  officer  or  an 
employe  high  in  office.  This  is  no  case 
of  curates  and  croquet,  of  young  barris- 
ters and  toxophilite  archery  meetings,  of 
government  clerks  and  a  villa  at  Putney, 
lergymen  (Protestant  clergymen),  are,  I 
regret  to  say,  nowhere  in  German  society, 
barristers  (if  there  are  such  beings)  im- 
practicable, and  government  clerks  oat 
of  the  question.  Nevertheless,  a  mar- 
riage is  arranged,  but  first  there  is  the 
knotty  point  of  the  so-called  *'  caution  " 
to  solve.  A  *'  caution  "  in  its  transat* 
lantio  sense  must  not  here  be  supposed. 
A  <*  caution"  in  the  Teuto -  teohnioal 
sense  is  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  th*- 
lers,  to  be  deposited  in  the  government 
funds  (if  the  lover  is  a  military  man)  by 
the  contracUng  parties,  in  order  that  the 
widow,  should  her  husband  be  killed  ia 
the  service  of  his  oountry,  may  hare  a 
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sufficiency  upon  which  to  live  "  sfandes- 
gemdss"  or  in  a  manner  befitting  her 
rank.  There  are  not,  however,  very 
many  young  couples  who  can  deposit 
this  sum.  Thus  what  with  money  diffi- 
culties, and  the  scarcity  of  suitors  from 
whom  to  choose,  a  young  unmarried 
German  lady  has  rather  a  hard  time  of  it 
until  certaiuty,  in  the  shape  of  a  "cau- 
tion "  of  fifteen  thousand  thalcrs  and 
matrimony,  puts  an  end  to  her  trials.  The 
betrothal  is  even  a  grander  affair  than 
the  mamage.  The  evening  before  the 
wedding  a  singular  ceremony  takes  place: 
crockery  is  smashed,  much  coffee  and 
cake  is  consumed  ;  people  arrive  e7i  cos- 
tumcy  repeat  original  and  appropriate,  or 
borrowed  and  inappropriate,  verses, while 
they  present  their  gifts.  There  is  per- 
haps dancing,  and  certainly  much  talk- 
mg;  the  ceremony  on  the  whole  is  a 
splendid  one,  and  the  scene  chiefly 
characterized  by  jubilant  confusion,  in- 
discriminate speechifying,  and  toasts  of 
the  pointedly-personi  character. 

Matrimony  is  surely  the  golden  key 
to  the  celestial  portals  of  liberty!  To 
choose  one's  own  dresses  (subject  to 
marital  approval),  to  have  one's  coffee  as 
strong  as  one  likes,  and  not  to  be  stinted 
as  to  sugai*,  to  go  three  times  a  week  to 
the  theatre  with  appropriate  variatiofis 
de  toilette,  to  make  one's  self  renowned  as 
a  Matisfrau — what  delights!  And  yet, 
and  yet,  who  shall  say  that  these  delights 
shall  suffice  a  female  heart !  Tiicre  have 
been  women  who  have  not  found  it  so  ; 
but  these  were  uncomfortable  souls.  Of 
such  misguided  females  let  me  keep 
silence ;  it  is  our  duty  ever  to  represent 
the  best  of  its  type. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  a 
woman  reigns  supreme  in  her  own  house 
— that,  let  her  lord  and  master  be  never 
so  despotic  in  other  matters,  on  domestic 
subjects  he  does  not  presume  to  speak, 
nor  to  elevate  his  voice  on  matters  of 
household  aiTangement  But  then  our 
men's  pursuits  are  of  a  more  active  char- 
acter than  those  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  as  forming  the  staple  occupations 
of  a  German  gentleman.  They  have  not 
so  much  time  for  observing  and  inter- 
fering ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  harder  work- 
ed, and  also,  as  a  rule,  '^  care  for  none  of 
these  thinga"  Thus  the  tidy  little  Fraus 
>iAVA  a  somewhat  hard  time  of  it     They 


represent  what  they  are  not>  for  the 
master  knows  as  much  as  (and  often 
more  than)  the  mistress,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  she  meekly  brings  him  all  her 
experience,  like  a  little  prime  minister, 
and  he  advises,  and  reprimands,  and 
criticises,  lying  on  his  comfortable  sofa, 
smoking  the  perennial  pipe,  and  occa- 
sionally "  spitting,"  by  way  of  accom- 
paniment to  his  dutiful  wife's  report, 
lie  knows  all  about  the  butter  and  drip- 
ping, swears  if  too  much  firewood  is 
used,  becomes  abusive  on  the  subject  of 
sauerkraut,  and  tyrannical  as  to  coals 
and  candles;  is  tremendous  on  bacon, 
and  awe-inspiring  as  to  red  herrings. 
My  fascinating  friend.  General  Witzen- 
stein,  actually  insulted  his  wife  before 
me  on  account  of  too  much  soap  having 
been  used  in  the  '*  great  wash,"  and 
gave  me  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  all  her 
shortcomings  as  a  HaxisfraUj  highly 
embarrassing  to  me,  though  I  think  she 
was  too  much  used  to  it  to  feel  it  very 
acutely. 

I  have  seen  a  word  on  small  shops  ia 
low  London  neighborhoods  which  oflen 

recurred  to  my  mmd  at  K :  "  Kitchen- 

stuffi"  I  am  not  aware  of  the  precise 
nature  of  this  mysterious  article ;  but  if 
I  have  not  met  with  it  in  substance,  I 
have  at  least  made  its  acquaintance -in 
the  spirit  during  long  dreary  hours  of 
coffee  at  K .  Oh,  the  "kitchen- 
stuff*"  that  was  then  talked !  the  weari- 
some wealth  of  detail,  the  prolific  ex- 
travagance of  example !  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, polite  of  me  to  call  anything 
"  stttff  "  which  was  talked  by  a  b«vy  of 
fair  creatures  with  towers  of  h^  on  the 
tops  of  their  heads,  and  spotless  Gari- 
baldi muslin  jackets ;  but  troth  oompelfl 
me  to  say  it  was  "  stuffs,"  and  not  only 
so,  but  "  kitchen-stuffl" 

How  odious  was  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Burchcll  towards  the  Honorable  Wil- 
helmina  Caroline  Angelina  Skeggs  \  And 
yet  I  have  oflen  found  a  certain  solace  in 
imitating  that  gentleman's  ungented  ex- 
ample, and  muttering  tiie  above  onflat- 
tering  monosyllable  between  my  teeth 
during  one  of  those  horrible  seances  en« 
dured  from  the  early  afternoon  until  the 
shades  of  dewy  eve  or  the  flicker  of  the 
early  gas-lights  would  disperse  the  fair 
experts.  A  woman  is  no  more  mistreflB 
of  her  own  house  in  Germany  4h|in  joa 
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or  I  are  masters  of  oar  fate  (let  Mr. 
Tennyson  say  what  he  mav).  She  is 
simply  an  upper  servant ;  and  her  master 
knows  so  well  the  cost  of  everything, 
that  her  allowance  woald  not  admit  of 
an  extra  cabbage,  if  she  wanted  it  never 
so  much,  or  a  surreptitious  egg^  might 
her  desire  pancakewards  be  never  so 
strong. 

Af&r  a  year's  matrimony  comes  the 
customary  baby.  It  is  bom,  is  swathed 
up,  and  has  a  huge  peasant  girl  in  loco 
parentis.  *A  mummy  is  not  a  thing  to 
fondle,  nor  is  a  little  stiff  bundle  of  hu- 
manity (which  you  might  stand  up  on 
end  in  the  comer  of  the  room  without 
detriment  to  its  arrangements)  an  object 
on  which  to  lavish  caresses.  Thus  the 
young  mother  is  scarcelv  a  mother  at 
all ;  all  the  maternal  functions  being  dele- 
gated to  another.  The  baby  does  not  lie 
on  the  floor,  or  crawl  on  to  the  hearth- 
mg,  crowing  and  kicking  and  curling 
up  its  pink  toes,  and  trampling  with  its 
chubby  legs.  It  does  not  swarm  up 
and  ^bout  its  mother's  neck  and  bosom, 
finding  its  little  life  and  all  its  tiny 
pleasures  in  her  arms;  it  does  not  at 
length  fall  into  a  sleep  of  lazy  rosy  reple- 
tion, and  with  its  little  mouth  open 
slumber  away  like  the  satisfied,  beautiful 
little  animal  it  is.  No ;  it  [is  out  walk- 
ing, tied  to  a  feather  bed,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  tall  soldier,  the  father  of  its 
poor  little  foster-sister,  which  is  to  grow 
up  as  it  can.  It  comes  in  presently,  and 
is  taken  to  its  mamma  to  kiss ;  but  its 
real  mother,  the  mother  that  fosters  it, 
carries  it  away  again,  and  usurps  all  the 
privileges  of  maternity  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Thufc  the  "  tidy  little  Fr^u" 
has  plenty  of  time  for  that  "knitting" 
of  which  the  poet  has  made  mention  in 
his  song.  Her  husband  goes  to  his  club 
every  afternoon  after  he  has  had  his 
siesta  and  taken  his  coffee ;  i^nd  while 
there  he  reads  the  newspapers  and  plays 
several  rubbers  (pronounced  ^^robhers") 
of  whist  with  bis  associates.  The  news- 
papers are  then  discussed  (if  such  discus- 
sions be  prudent),  and  at  nine  o'clock 
the  husband  finds  his  way  home  again. 
If  he  is  gallant,  and  his  wife  is  at  the 
theatre,  or  he  is  an  amateur  of  the  ballet, 
and  she  is  not,  he  will  probably  turn  into 
that  temple  of  the  Mnses,  in  order  to 
while  away  the  time  till  nine  o'dook. 
Niw  SsuM— Yoi^  v.,  No.  6. 


Ebving  discussed  (as  far  as  was  pradent) 
all  political  news  at  the  clubs,  he  is  not 
likely  to  begin  on  the  state  of  the  outer 
world  again  at  home.  Besides,  women 
don't  read  the  newspapers ;  so  a  little 
local  talk  is  all  that  turns  up,  and  as  it  is 
very  local  indeed,  and  has  Ineien  revolving 
in  the  same  circle  (on  his  part)  for  the 
last  thirty,  and  on  hers  for  the  last 
twenty  years  (for  at  five  they  both  knew 
a  fiiir  amount  of  the  town  gossip),  it  is 
not  of  a  nature  to  make  them  forget  the 
time,  or  be  heedless  of  the  coals  and 
candles. 

After  I  had  been  three  years  at  E— — , 
I  began  almost  to  wonder  what  could 
have  led  me  to  such  foregone  conclusions 
as  to  the  Sapphos  and  Corinnas  of  my 
imagination.  I  had  ceased  to  look  for 
one  of  those  gifted  females  in  every  tenth 
or  even  twentieth  woman  I  met,  but  in 
my  secret  soul  I  pined  for  her,  and  still 
caifted  a  lantern  beneath  my  cloak  in 
order  to  aid  me  in  my  search.  I  was 
unwilling  to  renounce  my  little  illusions. 

I  saw  a  stout  heavy  girl  with  spiral 
ringlets  very  often  at  my  friends'  houses, 
and  as  she  never  talked  '^  kitchen-stuffs 
I  ventured  to  make  some  inquiries  about 
her.  "  My  dear,  she  is  insupportable," 
said  her  cousin ;  "she  writes  verses,  goes 
to  church  nearly  every  Sunday,  has  not  a 
notion  of  cooking,  and  reads  in  bed  at 
night ! " 

"  Quite  a  desperate  character  in  fact  t " 

"  Quite  so.  Ah,  you  are  au  fait  at 
once.  She  is  in  fact,  entrk  notcsj  quite 
iiberspannt** 

"  Ah ! "  I  said,  looking  horrified,  for 
my  friend  had  lowered  her  voice  as  she 
uttered  that  significant  word,  and  I  felt 
that  it  behooved  me  to  make  an  appro- 
priate observation.  "  Ueberspannt  f  ** 
What  a  world  of  reproach  lay  in  that 
term!  What  scorn  and  contumely; 
what  a  depth  of  condemnation  and  dis- 
approval !  "  Overstrong," — as  we  might 
say  of  a  bow  of  which  the  tension  wbb 
too  great*  "Overdrawn,  overstmng." 
Poor  Louise  von  Diirlach !  She  was  a 
quiet  girl,  who  knew  some  of  Schiller^s 
and  most  of  .Oeikel's  poeins  by  heart; 
went  to  church,  read  French  and  English 
fluently,  made  elegant  extracts  in  a  neat 
little  niggling  Glerman  hand,  curled  her 
hair,  and  wore  dowdy  gowns.  There 
was  nothing  romantic,  sentimental,  affect-^ 
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ed»  or  f^der^poiant  in  her  (that  I  eoiild  Bee)) 
bat  **  give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
him."  And  w)^  Louise  von  Durbeh 
married  a  little  stoat  dderiy  man  with  a 
bald  heady  hook-nofle»  and  round  owl-like 
q>ectacle8,  the  same  lady  shook  her  head, 
and  said  reflectiyely:  ^^She  was  always 
abergpannij  you  Imow." 

The  time  came  for  me  to  leave  K . 

We  arrived  at  L in  the  winter  time, 

and  a  bitt^y  oold  winter  it  was.  At 
L— — UierewasanSnglishembassy ;  and 
whereas  we  had  only  had  50,000  inhabi- 
tants at  K J  we  had  80,000  at  L . 

My  heart  beat  with  joyful  ^notion  as  out 
of  my  drawing-room  windows  I  beheld 
two  ioritish  youths  linked  arm-in-arm  and 
8tepping»  languidly  down  the  pavement 
in  garments  vodferous  of  the  genius  of 
Poole.  The  Germans  were  all  disguised 
in  furs,  and  were  going  swiftly  up  and 
down  the  town,  wiw  their  ears  tied  down 
under  rabbitnsUn  pads ;  while  these  fwo 
god-like  youths,  apparently  impervious 
to  heat  and  cold,  sauntered  languidly 
along  the  pavement^  their  manly  throats 
bared  to  the  breeze.  Instead  of  a  mar- 
ried court,  we  had  a  badielor  prince  at 
L— — 9  which  gave  sodety,'so  to  speak, 
a  lop-sided  aspect,  though  it  was  not,  in 
0(mse(][aence^  without  a  certain  piquancy. 

I  thmk  it  is  Thackeray  who  somewhere 
tells  a  story  of  his  having  felt  himself 
obliged  to  cut  a  friend  dead  during  the 
space  of  four  years  (although  the  man 
nad  once  saved  his  life  and  lent  him 
£1700),  because  he  saw  him  eating  peas 
with  his  knife.  Had  one  been  disposed 
to  take  offence  at  any  feats  of  jugglery 

with  that  dangerous  weapon  at  L 

there  would  have  been  ample  field  for 
such  exception.  I  rememb^  on  one  oc- 
casion (when  it  was  my  inestimable  priv- 
ilege to  sup  at  the  serene  tabl^ — an  honcar 
to  which  only  twelve  oonld  be  admitted, 
because  we  fed  off  gold,  and  the  service 
was  only  made  for  a  dozen) — I  remem- 
ber, I  say,  on  that  august  occasion  nearly 
fidnting  with  honor  and  dismay  when  1 
beheld  an  old  man  in  a  gorgeous  suit  of 
dothes  (painted,  padde^  dyed,  and  pcd- 
ished  d  rcwir,  and  sdntiUating  with  or- 
ders), drinking  gravy  off  a  knife.  A 
Serene  Highness  is,  1  suppose^  pledged 
to  remain  serene  under  any  provocation. 
Our  serene  highness  watdied  the  juggling 
feat  of  thia  old  jtenttoman  with  pec&ot 


pladdity,  batheate  his  own  sapper  after 
another  fisMhion.  But  why  shoula  I  speak 
of  old  and  uffly  men,  their  fisats  and  fiul- 
ingsf  Did  I  not  see  scores  of  young 
and  beautiful  creatures  f<  doing  likewise  V 
And  does  not  Mr.  Thackeray  decdare,  at 
the  same  tune  as  he  recounts  how  his  sense 
of  duty  as  an  ^glish  gentleman  forced 
him  to  cut  the  man  that  ate  peas  with 
his  knife  at  some  table  d^Abte,  how  he 
saw  the  beautiful  Hereditary  Princess 
Aooalia  of  Polytausend-Dcmn^rwetter  use 
the  same  weapon  in  lieu  of  a  fbfk  or  spoon 
at  the  taUe  of  one  of  her  royal  relatives, 
with  all  the  dexterity  of  an  Indiiem  jug- 
gler, without  blushii^;  t 

Two  years  at  L were  very  much 

like  three  years  at  K  Some  slight 

variations,  perhaps,  but  on  the  whole  no 
new  impressions.  We  were  a  little  grand- 
er  at  L  ;  we  had  a  diplomatio  cirole 
— exdusive,  expensive,  ponderous,  awful, 
slow.  Officenr  wives  were  not  admitted 
within  this  magic  ring  unless  they  had 
some  spedal  plea  to  such  admission,  sodi 
as  extraordinary  birth,  wealth,  or  pmon- 
al  attractions  $  though  this  latter  would 
not  have  counted  unless  badced  up  by 
one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  quaufioa- 
tions.  But  beyond  and  without  tibia 
pompous,  expensive,  exdusive,  slow  set 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  all  was  as  it  had 
been  at  K ^. 

<^  Surdy  yon  are  unjustj"  sa^  sodm 
candid,  impartial  firiend.  I  thmk  not 
Women  have  not  their  proper  place  in 
Germany.  They  are  treated  as  irrespon* 
sible  beings ;  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
tutelage,  that  makes  them  hdpless  in 
emergency  and  troublesome  at  a  crista. 
They  nave  no  rational  amusements.  Tb^ 
are  not  allowed  to  share  their  husbands' 
and  brothers'  pursuits.  They  are  thrown 
back  ui>on  themsdves  or  upon  each  other 
for  sodety  and  conversation:  they  are 
not  their  husbands'  equals ;  they  do  not 
stand  by  hb  side  <^to  warn,  to  oomiSort^ 
and  oommand,"  —  sndi  words  would 
savor  to  a  Qerman  wife  of  blaspheoiy. 
They  are  there  to  knit  and  spin,  to  sew 
'buttons  on  his  shirts  and  dam  his  Btoek« 
ings,  to  iron  his  collars  and  podcet* 
bandkerohiefii,  and  cook  his&vorite  disb- 
esL  They  are^  Ibare  to  drive  the  '^shk^ 
vejr,"  and  do  half  of  the  '' slavd^a  "le- 

roate  work*    They  are  thei^  to  padl 
baked  potsioea  at  lappe^  and  idfo 
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the  scaly  armor  off  the  shrimps  and 
prawns.  And  if  they  do  these  things 
assiduously  have  they  not  their  reward ! 
Are  they  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  theatre 
in  the  winter,  and  frequent  the  coffee- 
gardens  in  summer  1  May  they  not 
choose  their  own  gowns  (provided  they 
are  not  too  expensive),  and  have  half-a- 
dozen  bosom  friends  to  envy  them  all 
these  privileges  1  German  girls  ought  to 
be  'companions  for  German  men.  They 
have  advantages  at  school  such  as  we  in 
England  should  accept  in  an  ecstacy  of 
gratitude.  The  same  professors  that  lec- 
ture tAheir  brothers  and  cousins  within 
the  university  halls  or  college  class-rooms 
come  down  from  those  greater  altitudes 
to  teach  the  young  girls  and  children  that 
we  have  seen  passing  to  and  fro  through 
the  streets  to  school.  They  are  taught 
regulariy,  systematically,  patiently,  con- 
scientiously. A  German  girl  must  be 
dull  indeed  who  is  not  well-read.  Every- . 
thing  is  taught,  and  everything  is  taught 
well.  Nothing  is  of  itself ;  a  Duildingis 
not  made  of  one  brick,  nor  a  ship  of  a 
block  of  wood ;  and  there  are  a  score  of 
diverse  influences  working  on  the  outer 
and  inner  systems  of  female  education  in 
Germanv,  of  which  I  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  speak  here. 
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LINGERING  SCOTTISH  SUPERSTITIONS. 

From  the  parent  stock  of  Japheth 
have  sprung  those  mighty  nations  that 
in  past  ages  have  been  in  turn  the  con- 
querors of  the  earth,  and  in  whose  de- 
scendants is  still  vested  the  sceptre  of 
the  world's  sovereignty.  Of  the  re- 
moter history  of  this  family  we  can 
establish,  however,  little  more  than  sim- 
ply that  about  1600  b.c.  its  earlier 
hordes,  whether  owing  to  that  coloniz- 
ing instinct  so  prominent  in  all  its  mem- 
bers, or  whether  driven  off  by  some  in- 
ternal commotions,  migrated  from  Cen- 
tral Asia,  overran  the  provinces  to  the 
westward,  and  penetrating  the  European 
boundary,  spread  themselves  gradually 
out  over  the  Western  Continent.  Such 
a  race  might  be  assumed  to  possess 
strongly  marked  characteristics,  and 
though  what  these  may  have  been  can- 
not be  ascertained,  still,  so  powerful  is 


that  mysterious  element  which  gives  its 
distinctiveness  to  a  race,  that  in  districts 
where  certain  of  these  wanderers  found 
a  home,  there  are  yet  outstanding  and 
striking  peculiarities,  whose  origin  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  going  back  to 
the  period  of  that  incursion.  Dr.  Light- 
foot,  in  a  recent  work,  points  out,  for 
instance,  that  at  the  Christian  era  the 
inhabitants  of  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  a 
district  where  the  great  Celtic  division 
had  for  a  season  halted  on  its  march, 
exhibited  the  national  character  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  the  Celts,  while  Jerome, 
writing  four  hundred  years  after,  states 
that  when  he  visited  that  country  he 
fdund  its  people- speaking  a  dialect  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  he  h^d  heard 
at  Treves  in  Gaul.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, however,  it  is  at  the  extremities 
of  western  Europe,  where  the  sea  barred 
farther  progress — in  Brittany,  Cornwall, 
Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland — tnat  we  find 
the  clearest  footprints  of  the  Celts.  In 
these  countries  the  tribes  of  the  wan- 
dering foot  found  their  last  European 
resting-place. 

Many  of  those  most  interesting  traces 
of  an  ancient  race  have  bee^  richly  pre- 
served by  recent  writers ;  our  literature, 
both  antiquarian  and  imaginative,  has 
been  enriched  by  the  works  (not  to 
speak  of  others)  of  Dasent,  of  Campbell, 
and  by  Kennedy's  valuable  and  enter- 
taining collection  of  Legends  of  the 
Irish  Celts,  Still,  much  more  remains 
to  be  done.  These  are  but  nuggets 
found  just  beneath  the  surface.  To 
deeper  search  time  presses.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  printed  literature ;  the  labors 
and  influence  of  the  schoolmaster ;  the 
new  habits  and  conditions  of  society  and 
of  work  in  rural  districts,  are  not  favor- 
able to  the  preservation  of  such  lore. 

These  legends,  for  the  most  part,  em- 
body historical  facts  that  may  or  may 
not  ever  be  arranged  chronologically, 
which  vary  greatly  in  their  importence ; 
still,  as  they  are  nearly  all  that  remains 
of  our  literary  prehistoric  period,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  commit  them 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  print.  In  this  department  of  folk- 
lore, more  properly,  something  has  also 
been  done ;  but  much  here  also  remains 
to  be  acconoplished. 

Kelly's  Indo-European  Tradition^ 
though  written  with  a  view  to  a  theory, 
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Forbes  Leslie's  JSarltf  Races  of  Scot- 
land^ and  a  namber  of  others,  have  done 
much,  but  there  is  room  and  need  for 
many  more  to  share  in  the  work.  The 
historic  legends  are  valuable,  as  supply- 
ing those  materials  which  a  future  histo- 
rian may  possibly  be  able  to  weave  into 
a  continuous  narrative;  but  even  in 
such  a  case  the  results  would  have  sim- 
ply, though  a  national,  yet  really  only  a 
provincial  bearing ;  while  folk  lore  opens 
up  an  immensely  wider  range  of  inquiry, 
and,  going  back  to  the  primary  religious 
belief  of  men,  helps  to  connect  in  their 
origin  families  and  nations  that  may 
now  seem  to  have  had  but  little  in  com- 
mon. The  former  is  in|;eresting  chiefly 
to  men  as  natives  of  a  particular  coun- 
try ;  thelattef  to  men  as  men.  To  folk 
lore,  therefore,  we  attach  great  import- 
ance, and  believe  that  the  workers  in 
this  department  are  serving  ends  both 
interesting  and  valuable. 

In  the  matter  of  its  religions,  Scotland 
is  a  very  palimpsest ;  on  its  surface  faiths 
have  repeatedly  been  written  over  each 
other,  so  as  to  render  it  no  easy  task  to 
decipher  them,  or  to  avoid  confounding 
what  are  essentially  distinct.  The  huge 
unsculptured  stones,  arranged  in  definite 
forms,  and  which  exist  so  abundantly, 
possibly  tell  of  an  early  race,  whose  at- 
tainments and  resources  were  of  the 
rudest  kind.  The  stones  so  .curiously 
carved,  oflentimes  mingling  with  ruder 
ones,  oftentimes  standing  by  themselves, 
surely  tell  of  a  later  age,  when  the  arts 
bad  made  progress,  and  when  a  foreign, 
possibly  a  Fhocnician  clement,  had  made 
Itself  felt.  Assuming  that  the  national 
religious  belief  under  these  two  stages 
of  civilization  was  substantially  the 
same,  yet  the  diversities  in  those  stones, 
its  monuments,  speak  of  developments 
and  modifications.  Christianity  next 
n)pears,  denouncing  the  existing  na- 
tional system  as  a  whole,  yet  strangely 
halting  between  a  twofold  practice — 
now  rigidly  condemning  certam  ceremo- 
nies and  anathematizing  certain  beliefs, 
and  again  slightly  altering  and  then 
boldly  adopting  these  very  same  prac- 
tices and  beliefs.  The  Reformation  is 
effected,  and  once  more  tl^e  whole  na- 
tional system  is  overthrown,  and  popu- 
lar practices  and  beliefs  are  again  con- 
demned. How  difficult,  under  such  a 
succession  of  religiouB  observanceSi  to 


assign  to  each  of  these  creeds  its  proper 
influence  in  accounting  for  existing  cus- 
toms, and  to  keep  in  mind  that  assimi- 
lating process  which  has  been  so  contin- 
uously in  operation.  In  now,  however, 
mentioning  such  customs  as  for  the  most 
part  have  come  under  our  own  observa- 
tion, we  shall  make  the  effort  to  assign 
each  to  an  appropriate  period. 

The  main  object  of  the  Druids'  wor- 
ship was,  as  our  readers  know,  the  son, 
as  the  great  source  of  light,  life,  heat ; 
and  so,  much  in  their  system  had  a  ref- 
erence to  that  luminary.  The  mighty 
monoliths  of  Avebury,  in  WiltsKre,  or 
of  the  better  known  Stonehenge,  have 
their  compeers  at  Stennis,  in  Orkney, 
and  in  the  almost  countless  circles  or 
standing  stones  throughout  Scotland* 
These  great  circles — more  or  less  broken 
up,  too  often  an  eyesore  to  the  farmer, 
who  is  generally  anxious  to  break  them 
to  pieces,  generally  found  in  remote  hill- 
land  districts,  and  of  whose  history  noth- 
ing whatever  is  known — tell  of  a  race 
and  of  a  religion  long  since  passed  away. 
Looking  at  such  Cyclopean  masses  of 
unsculptured  stone  —  untouched  by 
chisel,  as  the  stones  set  up  at  Gilgal — 
we  are  probably  lobking  upon  works 
constructed  in  the  remote  antiquity  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants,  and  whose  pres- 
ervation for  so  lon|^  must  be  owing  to 
superstitions  fears,  enforced  by  tradi- 
tions like  the  following :  At  New-Luce, 
in  Wigtonshire,  there  is  a  rocking-stone 
that  once  formed  part  of  a  circle.  A 
farmer,  needing  stones  for  his  house, 
sacrilegiously  broke  up  the  circle,  when 
instantly  sorrows  were  multiplied  to 
him — ^bis  wife  died,  his  children  took 
sick,  and  a  relative  tending  them  fell 
over  one  of  the  accursed  stones  and 
broke  her  arm.  As  she  screamed,  the 
dog,  foaming  in  madness,  rushed  at  her, 
when  the  farmer,  catching  it  by  the  t^l, 
dashed  out  its  brains  against  the  wall. 
The  dying  dog  had,  however,  buried  his 
teeth  in  his  master's  wrist,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  wretched  man,  suffering  from 
hydrophobia,  was,  at  his  own  request, 
smothered  between  two  feather  beds. 
The  movements  of  the  sun  were  re- 
garded with  the  greatest  reverence,  and 
to  follow  his  course  was  the  way  of  do- 
ing things  rightly*  Last  century,  a  vis- 
itor to  £e  Western  Isles  found  himself 
walked  roond,  sunwise,  by  a  native  who 
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was  giving  him  his  blessing;  and  learned 
that  it  was  the  practice  to  carry  fire  in 
the  same  manner  round  an  object,  to 
preserve  it  from  malignant  influence. 
On  our  own  tables  the  decanter  passes 
"the  way  of  the  sun," recalling  those 
religious  festivals  when  the  wine-cup 
passed  in  that  direction  ;  while  the  chil- 
dren in  our  nurseries  and  in  the  streets 
still  go  round  in  the  same  direction, 
singing — 

"Here  we  go  round,  with  a  jingga-rmg,  a 
jingga-ring,  a  jincga-ring ; 
Here  we  go  round,  with  a  jingga-ring. 
And  a  merry  metanza,  oh,*' 

curtseying  and  bowing  as  they  pro- 
nounce the  final  syllable. 

The  same  belief  shows  itself  in  an- 
other custom :  if  a  child  should  swallow 
anything  against  its  breath,  the  nurse  or 
mother  in  the  highlands  is  still  heard 
saying  in  Gaelic, "  the  way  of  the  South," 
with  evident  allusion  to  the  sun's  course, 
as  a  charm  to  preserve  the  little  one  from 
choking.  Along  with  this  must  go  the 
custom  in  the  east  of  Scotland  of  cut- 
ting withies  of  oak  or  ivy  in  the  month 
of  March,  keeping  them  for  twelve 
months,  and  then  causing  consumptive 
persons  to  pass  through  a  circle  made  of 
them,  for  healing ;  as  also,  wo  think,  the 
strange  custom  we  have  met  with  in  the 
west,  of  recovering  a  child  from  some  of 
its  childish  ailments,  by  two  persons — 
husband  and  wife — whose  names  had 
been  similar  before  marriage,  passing 
the  child  three  times  nnder  the  belly  and 
over  the  back  of  a  donkey.  Have  we 
here  a  double  superstition :  the  one,  the 
making  of  a  circle — pagan ;  the  other, 
the  using  of  an  ass — Christian ;  connect- 
ing the  healing  with  Him  who  once  rode 
on  one  ? 

Connected  with  this  sun  worship  is 
the  prominence  assij^ned  to  fire,  and 
hence  the  bonfires  kindled  on  so  many 
occasions.  One  of  the  chief  festivals  of 
the  Dmids  was  May-day,  or  as  it  is  still 
oftentimes  called.  Beltane ;  on  that  day 
it  was,  and  to  some  extent  still  is,  cus- 
tomary to  have  bonfires  in  honor  of  the 
sun.  All  the  fire  in  the  house  was 
first  taken  oat  of  it,  and  placed  on  some 
eminence  near,  while  the  new  fire  was 
kindled  by  means  of  a  Beils-druide,  or 
fire  caused  by  friotion.    The  kindling 


thus  used  was  called  Beil-teine,  and  the 
day  itself  Beltane.  The  present  form 
of  these  old  observances  could  be  wit- 
nessed very  lately  at  a  druidical  circle 
near  Crieff.  A  circle  of  men  and  women 
having  been  formed,  a  fire  was  kindled 
in  thdr  midst;  each  present  having 
been  blindfolded,  drew  out  from  a  cap 
a  bit  of  cake ;  one  of  these  pieces  had 
been  previously  blackened,  and  whoever 
drew  that  piece  had  to  iump  through 
the  fire  in  the  centre,  and  pay  a  forfeit. 
In  other  countries,  as  in  Ireland,  another 
day,  St.  John's  Eve,  is  the  favorite  sea- 
son for  practices  precisely  similar.  Man^ 
other  customs  are  still  observed  on  thia 
day.  Every  year,  Arthur's  Seat,  in 
Edinburgh — a  hill,  by-tbe-bye,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  King  Arthur,  and 
whose  name  means  simply  the  seat  for. 
the  God  of  the  air,  the  sun — is  visited 
on  May-day's  morning  by  a  crowd  of 
young  women  that  they  may  catch  the 
May  dew,  and  by  washing  their  faces 
with  it  secure  their  beauty  for  all  the 
year.  Of  course,  as  practiced  there,  it 
is  merely  a  sportive  meeting  of  sweet- 
hearts: but  when  the  same  custom  of 
gathering  the  May-day's  dew  is  as  we 
have  found  it  done  in  remote  districts 
by  solitary  individuals,  there  must  be 
something  of  a  belief  in  its  efficacy  re- 
maining. On  this  day  in  Scotland  the 
whole  Kingdom  of  the  supernatural  is 
supposed  to  be  in  motion.  Ghosts, 
witches,  fairies,  demons,  all  are  active ; 
and  special  care,  therefore,  must  be 
taken  to  ward  off  all  harm.  The  milk- 
maid hangs  up  a  branch  of  the  rowan 
tree,  bearing  berries,  over  the  cowhouse, 
as  an  antidote  to  spells,  or  a  barrier  to 
the  progress  of  unlawful  would-be  en- 
trants, while  a  piece  of  tar  is  put  into 
the  ear  of  every  cow.  Unbelievers  of 
the  present  day  may  perhaps  find  a  clew 
to  tills  supposed  activity  on  the  part  ot 
these  spiritual  beings  in  the  real  influ- 
ence which  at  this  season  the  sun  exer- 
cises through  all  nature,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  for  using  certain  precau- 
tions to  obviate  its  peril. 

In  the  Lowlands  it  is  still  customary 
in  many  places  to  bake,  at  Christmas 
time,  a  particular  cake  called  nflr-cake, 
or  birth-cake,  while  the  name  ^^  Horns- 
nay ,"  given  to  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
and  meaning  the  Feast  of  the  Nnml!erer, 
still  speaks  of  that  Child  whose  advent 
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had  already  been  celebrated  by  the  nftr- 
oake. 

In  all  mythologies  the  goose  holds  a 
prominent  place.  It  was  a  goose  that 
laid  the  egg  from  which  the  world 
came,  and  an  early  Celtic  legend  fur- 
nishes the  groundwork  of  our  nursery 
tale  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.  In  Egypt  the  goose  was  a  favor- 
ite sacrifice  to  Osiris,  while  here  it  forms 
the  national  Christmas  dinner  —  the 
Scotch  form  of  the  Egyptian  sacrifice. 
So,  too,  once  a  year  a  boar  was  offered 
to  Osiris,  because  it  was  by  a  boar's 
tusk  that  Adonis  or  Tamumy  was 
killed;  and  hence  our  old-fashioned 
Christmas  dish  of  the  boar's  head,  and 
possibly  that  antipathy  to  pork,  scarcely 
less  intense  than  that  of  a  Jew,  so  gen- 
eral among  the  Highlanders,  may  be  but 
the  modern  form  of  an  old  superstitious 
reverence  for  an  animal  that  was  held 
sacred  by  the  Druids. 

Not  connected  with  Christmas,  but  still 
among  druidical  customs,  is  the  position 
assigned  to  the  egg,  borne  by  the  priests 
as  an  emblem  of  their  order,  and  well 
known  to  be  closely  connected  with  cer- 
tain Eastern  rites.  In  the  lonely  church- 
yard of  Kirkmaiden,near  the  Mull  of  Gal- 
loway, we  have  seen  on  the  grave-stones, 
side  by  side  with  Christian  utterances, 
the  figures  of  a  serpent  and  of  an  egg 
cut  by  the  village  mason,  all  ignorant  of 
any  reason  why,  and  doing  it  simply  as 
an  old  custom,  unconsciously  presenting 
us,  in  this  remote  and  out  of  the  world 
village  cemetery,  with  a  link  that  con- 
nects ourselves  with  that  widespread 
primeval  religious  system  whose  remains 
are  still  so  visible  in  Egypt,  in  India, 
and  even  in  Japan.  Will  it  be  credited 
that  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  ani- 
mal sacrifices  were  regularly  offered  up 
in  Scotland?  Down,  to  1686,  a  bull  or 
cow  was  annually  sacrificed  in  Suther- 
landshire  to  Saint  Mourie ;  and  down  to 
a  far  more  recent  period  libations  of  milk 
were  presented  to  the  same  Saint.  In 
Orkney  till  lately  the  sure  mode  of  re- 
storing a  sickly  child  to  health  was  by 
killing  a  cock — rites  at  once  transporting 
us  back  to  a  pre-Christian  era.  Is  it  a 
wide-spread  custom  to  lay  a  plate  full  of 
salt  on  the  breast  of  a  corpse,  when  it 
has  been  laid  out,  but  before  it  is  cof- 
fined ?    What  does  it  mean  ? 

Wherever  the  Celtic   religion   pre- 


vailed, well  worship  has  existed;  and 
so  if  in  the  East  we  have  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges  sacred  streams,  we  have  in 
the  West  holy  wells,  to  whose  waters 
some  occult  healing  virtues  are  ascribed. 
Ireland  is  well  known  to  be  rich  in  such 
wells,  but  Scotland  we  think  to  be 
richer,  both  as  to  the  number  of  its 
wells  and  their  sanctity.  At  Jackston, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  within  the  last  few 
vears,  a  farmer  took  his  son,  who  had 
long  been  ill,  and  after  dipping  him  into 
the  holy  well,  drew  him  beneath  the 
stone  where  the  water  flowed  out  from 
the  spring.  At  Strathfillan  is  a  deep 
pool,  famous  for  removing  insanity. 
Afler  sunset  and  before  sunrise  on  Bel- 
tane— and  as  St.  Fillan's  day  is  in  Janii- 
arj,  showing  the  connection  of  the  rite 
with  the  Druids — the  patient  is  dipped 
in  this  pool,  and  then  taking  three  stones 
from  its  bottom,  he  walks  three  times 
round  each  of  three  cairns  near  its  edge, 
throwing  one  of  the  stones  n^on  each, 
fie  is  then  conveved  to  the  rums  of  St. 
Fillan's  chapel  (the  patron  saint  of  the 
locality,  and  one  whose  left  arm  is  said 
to  have  sent  out  sufficient  light,  when 
the  saint  was  transcribing  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  serve  him  as  a  lamp),  laid  on  his 
back  in  a  corner  of  it,  called  St.  Fillan's 
bed,  and  left  there  all  night.  If  next 
morning  he  is  found  at  liberty,  the  cure 
is  considered  complete,  and  offeringa 
are  presented.  To  this  well  last  century 
more  than  two  hundred  persons  resorted 
annually  for  healing. 

At  Montblarie,  in  Banffshire,  is  a 
well ;  and  many  not  long  dead  remem- 
ber "  to  have  seen  the  boughs  that  hune 
over  it  adorned  with  rags  of  linen  and 
woollen  garments,  and  the  cistern  en- 
riched with  farthings  and  bodies,  the 
offerings  of  those  wno  had  oome  from 
afar  to  the  fountain.  The  offerings  at 
these  wells  were,  however,  dangeroos 
things  to  meddle  with.  A  piper  having 
stolen  a  money  offering  left  at  the  Gront 
well  of  Larg,  in  Kircudbright,  was 
seized,  when  drinking  the  ale  he  had 
purchased  with  the  money,  with  the 
gout,  of  which  he  could  not  be  cured, 
till,  having  first  restored  to  the  well  the 
money  he  had  taken,  he  had  recourse  to 
its  waters.  At  the  Crdgie  or  Craiguok 
well,  in  Avoch  of  Ross,  so  late  as  1860| 
the  surrounding  bushes  bore  evideaoes  in 
the  rags  that  tapestried  thetn  of  the  fldtii 
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of  the  worshippers.  Near  Portpatrick, 
in  Wigtonshire,  is  a  well  that  till  very 
lately  was  held  in  great  reverence,  so 
that  invalids,  and  especially  persons  suf- 
fering from  witchcraft,  were  brought  to 
it  on  Beltane  to  be  bathed  in  its  waters, 
a  ceremony  that  had  always  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  change  of  the  moon.  In 
one  of  the  Hebrides  is  a  well  where 
divination  was  practiced,  the  direction 
in  which  a  wooden  dish  would  turn 
when  placed  upon  the  water,  sunrise  or 
not,  foretelling  the  result  of  a  person's 
sickness.  The  mode  in  which  a  coin 
or  piece  of  metal  descended  to  the  bot- 
tom when  thrown  into  the  water,  was 
equally  significant.  Near  Edinburgh  is 
St.  Catherine's  well,  famous  for  healing 
cutaneous  affections.  Previous  to  being 
so  called,  it  was  known  as  the  Balm 
spring;  but  as  the  legend  runs,  St. 
Catherine  bringing  home  some  holy  oil 
from  Mount  Sinai,  dropped  a  portion  of 
it  on  the  ground,  when  instantly  a  well 
appeared  whose  waters  possess  medici- 
nal virtues. 

Near  Stranraer  is  St.  Mary's  well  at 
Sanlchrie,  which  in  the  memory  of  the 
living  was  considered  predictive.  If  the 
disease  of  the  person  seeking  to  drink 
its  waters  was  to  be  fatal,  then  the  well 
dried  up,  so  that  scarcely  any  water 
could  be  had ;  but  if  the  disease  was 
only  temporary,  then  the  water  was 
abundant.  Most  of  these  wells,  it  is 
worth  noticing,  are  mineral  in  their 
character,  and  where  they  may  not  be 
such  now,  it  is  possible  that  this  is  owing 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  mineral  deposit. 
Of  these  wells,  with  their  curative  prop- 
erties, 'the  Druids  would  not  be  slow  to 
avail  themselves,  hence  their  early  re- 
pute as  Holy  Wells.  While  Christianity 
availing  itself  of  places  already  sacred 
in  popular  regard,  and  ascribing  their 
virtues  to  a  Christian  source,  presents 
us  in  them  another  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out.  Christian  superstition  has 
overlaid,  and  in  a  great  measure  conceals, 
a  pagan  one  from  view.  Neither  educa- 
tion, however,  nor  a  purer  faith  is  able 
altogether  to  free  the  mind  from  the 
influence  of  superstition.  The  late  Hugh 
Miller  tells  us,  that  in  the  parish  of  Cro- 
marty there  is  a  celebrated  well,  St. 
Bennett's,  and  that  a  long  way  inside 
the  present  century  it  was  customary  to 


see  a  thorn  bush  that  canopied  its  waters 
covered  every  season  with  portions  of 
their  dresses,  presented  as  offerings,  and 
expressive  of  gratitude  by  persons  who 
had  received  oenefit  from  drinking  of 
the  well. 

A  Scotchman's  love  for  the  tartan  b 
proverbial,  and  this  robe  of  many  colors 
finds  for  its  wearer  an  entrance  into  any 
true  Scotchman's  heart.  In  despite  of 
all  scoffers,  we  believe  the  tartan  to 
have  been  the  dress  of  old  Gaul ;  but  as 
to  its  origin  we  can  give  no  explanation, 
unless  we  look  to  an  Egyptian  source, 
and  considering  the  amount  of  ii^ht 
Egypt  has  thrown  on  Scotland,  we  think 
the  supposition  not  incredible.  Osiris 
was  at  times  represented  as  wearing  a 
leopard's  skin;  his  high  priest  always 
wore  such  a  skin  as  his  robe  of  office. 
Is  it  unnatural  to  suppose  that  when  his 
worship  extended  to  other  countries 
where  such  skins  could  not  be  had,  a 
spotted  robe  would  be  worn  instead,  and 
out  of  this  the  tartan  would  gradually 
be  developed  ? 

By  fisir,  however,  the  largest  number 
of  Scottish  superstitions,  while  possibly 
originating  in  the  pagan  perioo,  have 
been  modified  by  the  beliefs  of  a  later 
age ;  such,  for  instance,  as  refer  to  the 
spiritual  world,  its  varied  classes  of  in- 
habitants, their  different  characters,  and 
the  means  to  be  employed  in  repellbg 
their  hurtful,  and  in  drawing  out  their 
better  qualities.  In  this  region  of  be* 
liefs  and  practices  we  have  the  ^host, 
the  witch,  the  fairy,  the  demon,  with 
the  whole  circle  of  charms  and  spells, 
and  incantations.  In  this  region  super- 
stition runs  riot,  and  imagination  peo* 
pies  the  universe  with  beings  that  are 
sources  of  constant  anxiety.  Life  is 
spent  in  the  very  presence  of  the  invisi- 
ble, and  in  an  experience  of  a  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  unseen.  Sudi  a 
condition  of  life  perpetuates  itself,  and, 
ever  filling  the  mind  with  terror,  is  alike 
the  parent  and  the  oflspring  of  a  national 
character  strongly  marked  by  a  religions 
awe,  and  all  but  wholly  closed  against 
that  true  religion  which  is  the  only 
preservative  against  such  d^efnl  im- 
aginings. 

The  Scottish  doctrine  of  the  ehost  is 
one  deserving  of  a  careful  consideratioD. 
Its  foundation  is  the  idea  that  every  man 
has  attached  to  him  a  spiritual  dnplioate 
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of  himself,  which  therefore  is  the  man, 
and  yet  is  not  the  man ;  a  duplicate  that 
has  a  Bort  of  independent  being,  yet 
that  came  not  into  existence  till  we  are 
born,  that  grows  and  develops  with  the 
growth  of  oar  mortal  selves ;  that  has 
the  power  not  of  influencing  us  directly, 
bat  of  revealing  our  present  or  future 
state  to  ourselves  or  others,  and  which, 
surviving  us,  is  for  a  brief  period  able 
to  reappear  upon  earth,  even  though  we 
be  dead  and  buried.  Out  of  this  doc- 
trine has  arisen  that  most  singular  of  all 
the  superstitious  beliefs  of  Scotland — 
second  sight,  or  the  power  of  seeing 
those  ghosts,  and  receiving  through 
them  information  respecting  either  the 
living  or  the  dead.  Fishermen,  for  in- 
stance, have  gone  to  sea ;  the  weather 
has  continued  calm,  and  nothing  has 
occurred  to  occasion  alarm;  suddenly 
the  seer  has  a  vision ;  their  boat  is  seen 
floating  keel  uppermost ;  and  days  after- 
wards it  is  discovered  that  what  he  saw 
in  vision  was,  at  the  same  moment,  seen 
in  fact  by  some  other  person.  A  friend 
at  a  distance  is  presumed  to  be  in  per- 
fect health :  the  seer  witnesses  a  funeral 
procession,  a  death  scene,  some  serious 
accident ;  days,  perhaps  weeks,  and,  at 
times,  years  afterwards,  what  the  seer 
then  described  comes  literally  true. 
Such  is  second  sight.  This  wonderful 
power  belongs  only  to  a  few,  and  shows 
its  presence  fitfully.  The  individual  has 
scarcely  any  control  over  it;  only  on 
rare  occasions  can  he  force  the  future  to 
reveal  its  secrets.  Tha  ppwer  does  not 
necessarily  run  in  families,  nor  is  it  at- 
tainable by  education ;  it  is  a  natural 
endowment,  and  varies  in  its  measure  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  the  same 
individual  at  different  times.  In  former 
days  such  a  gift  naturally  procured  for 
its  possessor  the  greatest  respect  and 
influence,  and  every  chieftain  had  at- 
tached to  him  a  seer,  within  whose 
range  of  vision  came  his  horoscope  and 
all  events  affecting  the  clan  as  a  whole. 
The  honored  and  honorable  seer  has  now 
almost  perished,  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
^aewife  or  wise  woman,  whose  predic- 
tions seldpm  reach  to  the  high  themes 
of  life  and  death,  and  who  generally  con- 
tents herself  with  telling  fortunes.  Still 
something  like  this  power  remains  in 
that  sensibility  to  impressions  or  pre- 
aenUments  belonging  to  some. 


Tears  affo  we  knew  a  lady  of  a  highly 
religious  character  and  delicate  nervous 
temperament,  who  possessed  this  power 
to  a  most  remarkable  extent,  and  whose 
general  correctness  of  anticipation  oc- 
casioned great  uneasiness  when,  on  one 
occasion,  she  foretold  the  receipt  on  the 
following  day  of  a  letter  that  would  an* 
nounce  the  death  of  a  dear  friend  then 
abroad.  The  previous  mail  had  brought 
letters  from  that  friend,  in  which  no 
sickness  was  mentioned.  The  succeed- 
ing mail  would  not  be  due  for  several 
weeks,  and  so  her  statements  were  at 
first  rather  discredited.  The  intimation 
of  the  seer,  however,  cannot  be  slighted ; 
and  the  morning  saw  the  fatal  letter  ar- 
rive. It  came  by  a  passenger  ship  that 
had  left  subsequently  to  the  mail.  The 
belief  in  second  sight,  while  in  some 
respects  altered,  received,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  a  confirmation  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. ^^  The  testimony  of  the  heathen 
fathers  respecting  them  is  confirmed  by 
what  is  deemed  the  experience  of  the 
Christian  children.  Enthusiasm  and  su- 
perstition go  hand  in  hand  together  as 
before,  and  under  the  supposed  sanction 
of  a  surer  creed.  The  one  works  mirar 
cles,  the  other  inspires  a  belief  in  them ; 
the  one  predicts,  the  other  traces  the 
prediction  to  its  fulfilment ;  the  one  calls 
up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  the  other 
sees  them  appear,  even  when  uncalled." 
In  these  Scriptures,  prophets  and  dream* 
ers  and  seers  and  visions  were  read  of» 
and  so  the  Covenanters  blended  the  two 
together  in  the  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner. They  also  saw  visions  and  areamt 
dreams.  In  their  caves  and  caverns, 
their  hiding  places,  they  had  hand  to  hand 
fights  with  the  prince  of  darkness  him- 
self; they  had  visions  of  the  future,  and 
exhibitions  of  the  remote  as  numerous 
and  definite  as  the  seer.  Peden  was 
forty  miles  away  from  Both  well  Brig  on 
the  day  of  its  hopeless  battle ;  but  he 
saw  his  friends '^fleeing  and  fsJling  be- 
fore the  enemy,  with  all  the  han^g  and 
hashing,  and  the  blood  rnnnmg  like 
water ; "  and  illustrations  of  this  same 
semi-prophetic  vision  could  be  gathered 
in  any  number  from  the  records  of  those 
persecutions  which  have  saccessively 
disgraced  Scottish  religious  history. 

Cases  of  second  sight  have,  howereri 
of  late  years  become  very  few;  but  tha 
belief  in  ghosts  still  remains*  and  this 
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not  solely  among  the  unedaoated.  About 
the  close  of  last  centary,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  one,  the  minister  of 
a  parish  in  Wigtonshire  had  been  shot 
by  some  smugglers  or  gipsies,  whose 
mode  of  life  he  had  been  condemning. 
The  mnrderer  was  not  discovered,  and 
so  the  minister's  ghost  soon  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  troubled  the  neighborhood 
exceedingly.  At  last  it  was  resolved  by 
some  of  his  previous  ministerial  breth- 
ren that  the  ghost  should  be  laid,  and  so 
three  of  their  number  proceeded  to  the 
discharge  of  this  duty.  The  task  was 
altogether  a  ticklish  one,  for,  according 
to  popular  belief,  success  involved  the 
death  of  one  of  the  party  within  the  year, 
and  faint-heartedness  imperilled  the  safe- 
ty of  the  whole.  Assembled  at  the 
place,  certain  exercises  were  engaged  in, 
when  one  of  tbe  officiating  clergymen 
suddenly  lost  heart  and  nearly  famted. 
His  weakness  was  at  once  sternly  re- 
buked by  one  of  the  more  courageous 
spirits  as  indicating  a  want  of  faith,  and 
the  exercises  were  proceeded  with.  As 
the  result,  the  ghost  was  laid,  and  troub- 
led the  locality  no  more ;  but  the  price 
had  to  be  paid,  and  one  of  the  three 
worthies  did  actually  die  within  the  year, 
not  a  little  to  the  gratification  of  all  true 
believers  in  ghostrie. 

It  may  be-  as  well,  when  speaking  of 
ghosts,  to  remind  our  readers  that  if 
when  they  meet  such  they  have  any  de- 
sire to  ascertain  whose  ghost  it  is,  the 
simple  expedient  of  turnmg  up  the  cuff 
or  collar  of  their  coats  will  at  once  ob- 
tain the  information,  compelling  the  un- 
known spiritual  to  reveal  his  face  dis- 
tinctly. At  the  same  time  the  experi- 
ment had  better  not  be  tried  unless  our 
readers  are  prepared  to  remain  face  to 
face  with  the  ghost  till  cock-crow  in  the 
morning. 

Equally  firm  to  the  belief  in  ghosts  is 
that  in  witches ;  and  amusing  enough  is 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  defended 
from  the  Bible.  Not  unfrequently  have 
we  been  presented  in  Scotland  with  the 
following  argument,  in  all  good  faith  and 
seriousness :  The  Bible  speaks  of  the 
past  existence  of  giants,  and  because  it 
does  so  you  believe  that  there  were  such ; 
but  the  Bible  also  speaks  of  the  past  ex- 
istence of  witches.  Why  not  equally 
on  its  authority  believe  that  there  really 
were  luoh ;  and  if  there  ever  were  Buch,  I 


and  surely  the  demoniac  possession  of 
our  Lord's  lifetime,  and  the  notices  of 
somewhat  similar  cases  in  the  apostolio 
writings,  go  to  confirm  their   reality, 
why  may  there  not  have  been  such  be- 
ings  in  other  coiintries,  and  down  to  a 
later  time ;  why  not  some  of  them  even 
at   present?    Such   an    argument  will 
evidently  carry  great  weight  among  a 
Bible-reading  people,  and  it  is  held  to  in 
all  honesty  of  heart.    The  practical  ao* 
ceptance  goes  alongside  of  the  theoreti- 
cal belief.    A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  at 
a  sea-shore  village  that  for  years  has 
possessed  its  railway  and  telegraph,  its 
ministers  and  churches.    There,  we  were 
informed,  there  was  a  bewitched  woman, 
lying  for  the  last  sixteen  years  in  pain 
and  helplessness  upon  her  bed.    Sixteen 
years  ago  her  mother,  a  notorious  witch, 
^^  laid  witchcraft "  for  a  certain  man.  Th6 
first  person,  however,  who  crossed  the 
spot  was  her  own  daughter,  and  on  her 
the  spell  at  once  took  effect,  striking  her 
down  into  a  state  of  helpless  and  hope- 
less Buffering.    So   powerful  had  bemi 
the  charms  that  the  mother  was  unable 
to  relieve  her  child;  but  at  her  own 
death,  which  happened  in  a  few  years, 
the  witch-power  was  transformed  to  her 
youngest  daughter.    This  transferrenoe 
of  power  was  accompanied   with  the 
transference  of  the  suffering  of  her  elder 
sister,  who,  at  once  relieved,  rose  up  in 
perfect  health.  The  new  witch,  however, 
did  not  approve  of  this,  and  soon  found 
means  of  returning  the  suffering  to  her 
sister ;  so  that  while  the  one  enjoys  the 
power  and  the  privileges  of  witcheriei 
the  other  poor  creatnre  must  experience 
its  wrath,  and.  this  so  long  as  she  lives. 
This  circumstance  reminds  one  of  the 
horrible  proceedings  of  a  former  age 
against  witchcraft  which  so  disgraced 
our  country.    This  supposed  power  of 
transferring  sufiering  was  the  cause  of 
many  judicial  murders  200  years  ago. 
In  1591  the  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  a  distinguished  judge.  Lord  Cliftoon* 
hall,  was  burnt  alive  on  the  castle  hill  of 
Edinburgh,  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of 
having  at  the  birth  of  her  first  son  cast 
her  pains  unnaturally  upon  a  dog  whiob 
ran  away  and  was  never  seen  again; 
and  at  the  birth  of  her  last  son  of  ha¥*' 
ing  done  the  same  to  a  cat !    Such  a  stofj 
is  almost  too  horrible  to  believe,  bat- 
it  is  to  be  found  in  Pitoaim's  Criminal 
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Trials ;  and  the  same  legal  anthority  re- 

Sorts  many  similar  cases,  some  coming 
own  into  the  seventeenth  century. 
Witches,  indeed,  do  not  now  ride  so 
much  on  broomsticks  or  sail  in  riddles 
as  formerly,  bat  they  still  practice  their 
cantrips,  and  are  as  malevolent  as  ever. 
A  small  farmer  in  our  own  neighborhood 
some  years  ago  was  greatly  concerned 
by  the  unhealthiness  of  his  cattle,  and 
the   number   of  deaths   among  them. 
At  last  he  became  satisfied   that  they 
were  bewitched  by  a  certain  woman,  and 
BO  he   set  himself   most   vigilantly   to 
watch,  that  he  might  catch  her  about 
his  premises.    This,  however,  he  failed 
in  doing ;  and  as  his  stock  was  rapidly 
dying  out,  and  himself  being  reduced  to 
poverty,  meeting  this  woman  one  day 
on  the  roadside,  he  drew  out  his  sharp 
knife  and  "  crossed  her,"  that  is,  cut  a 
cross  in  the  skin  of  her  forehead,  so  deep- 
ly that  the  blood  flowed  down  her  face. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  man  was  soon 
indicted  for  an  assault,  and,  though  pun- 
ished, he  counted  all  that  a  light  matter, 
congratulating  himself  and  his  neighbors 
on  having  so  successfully  un  witched  one 
so  notoriously  unlawful.    The  odd  cir- 
cumstance that  the  man's  cattle  did  re- 
cover their  health  after  that  "  scoring  " 
or  *'  crossing,"  and  that  subsequently  his 
farm  work  was  prosperous,  helped  much 
to  confirm  in  their  belief  in  witcherie 
many  who  yet  shrank  from  openly  avow- 
ing ii.    Of  the  firm  hold  that  this  belief 
has  taken  of  the  popular  mind,  let  the 
following   illustrations  suffice:     Some 
years  ago,  a  man  living  in  Newtonstew- 
art,  in  Wigtonshire,   became    rapidly 
wealthy — so  much  so  that  his  townfolks 
accounted  for  it  simply  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  aevil 
for  a  bootful  of  gold.    Such  a  quantity 
would  not  be  very  much,  but  the  man 
had  outwitted  Satan,  for,  by  cutting  off 
the  foot  of  the  boot,  he  had  given  the 
purchaser  a  task  scarcely  less  difficult  of 
performance  than  that  of  the  Danae ; 
still,  in  some  way,  the  task  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  man  must  be  prepared  in 
due  time  to  go.    At  length,  this  individ- 
ual was  taken  ill,  and  it  was  evident  to 
all  that  knew  his  circumstances  that  his 
time  was  come.    The  Synod  of  Gallo- 
way happened  to  be  holding  a  meeting 
that  same  da^  in  Newtonstewart,  and  so 
the  streets  of  a  quiet  little  oountry  town 


were  enlivened  by  a  very  tmusual  nnm« 
ber  of  black  coats  going  about  them. 
''  Gnde  save  us,  Mr.  M.,"  said  a  decent 
countrywoman,  rushing  in  a  terrified 
manner  into  our  informant's  shop,  and 
catching  hold  of  his  counter,  "Gude 
save  us,  Mr.  M.,  is  it  true?  "  " Is  what 
true  ?"  was  the  counter  question.  "Why 
they  say  that  this  is  the  day  the  deil's 
to  come  for  Sandy  G.'s  soul,  and  that  a' 
the  ministers  are  here  th'  day  to  prevent 
him  takin'  it  awa'." 

Another  class  of  these  superstitions 
beliefs  is  that  connected  with  the  fairies 
— ^rather  a  singular  class  of  beings.  The 
original  belief  about  the  fairies  is  that 
they  are  the  angels  who  fell  with  Lud- 
fer  in  his  great  rebellion,  and  who,  since 
then,  preparatory  to  their  endurance  of 
the  full  sentence  of  their  crime,  have 
had  their  abode  on  earth.  Generally 
speaking,  fairies  form  a  community 
whose  members,  like  mortals,  are  of  a 
diversity  of  tempers ;  occasionally  they 
may  need  temporary  assistance  from 
men — ^subsequently  abundantly  repaying 
their  friends ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  in- 
dependent, having  abundance  of  what 
they  may  need.  They  have  a  great  &n- 
cy  for  abducting  children ;  aJways  tak- 
ing care  to  leave  one  of  their  number  as 
a  substitute,  their  object  being  appar- 
ently to  link  themselves  on  the  mortal 
in  that  better  fate  which  they  are  aware 
is  in  store  for  them,  and  hence  the  old 
Stewarty  custom  of  placing  a  Bible  in 
the  bed  during  and  after  a  woman's  con- 
finement. Tto  following  story  is  told 
io  various  forms:  On  one  occasion  a 
very  religious  man,  who  was  reading  his 
Bible  in  the  woods,  was  suddenly  ac- 
costed by  a  most  beautiful  lady  attired 
in  green,  and  who  had  seemingly  risen 
out  of  a  lake  beside  him,  and  interro- 
gated as  to  the  teachings  of  that  Book 
respecting  her  and  her  people.  The 
good  man  ga;ye  her  a  faithful  answer, 
when,  with  a  piercing  shriek  of  despiur, 
the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  for  it  was  she 
herself,  leaped  back  into  the  water,  and 
was  never  more  seen.  As  a  rule,  furies 
seldom  make  their  appearance  now,  bat 
there  are  cases  on  record  in  Kirkoad- 
brightshire  of  persons  having  been  taken 
away  by  them  repeatedly,  and  still  in- 
deed  so  deep  is  the  reverence  for  these 
beings,  who  people  every  wood,  and  use 
every  hiUock  as  theiroway  that  ills oalf 
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witb  the  greatest  relactanoe  a  peasant 
will  speak  about  them,  lest  the  conver- 
sation should  in  any  way  be  displeasing 
or  disrespectful  to  the  good  people. 

By  Hugh  Miller  this  strange  class  of 
legends  and  beliefs  were  considered  to 
be  the  broken  and  distorted  vestiges  of 
those  incidents  in  the  Mosaic  records 
which  are  supposed  to  be  shadowed  out 
in  the  fables  of  Grecian  mythology,  or 
perhaps  the  mutilated  i;pmains  of  the 
frafifments  themselves.  Another  theory, 
aal  ono  which  traces  their  origin  to  a 
much  more  recent  period,  and  to  a  much 
more  sublunary  source,  supposes  that 
these  beliefs  teU  of  a  period  when  Scot- 
land was  peopled  by  a  race  of  small  peo- 
ple like  the  dwellers  in  the  lake  habita- 
tions ;  an  invasion  of  a  larger  race  taking 
place,  the  dwarfs  were  beaten  by  the 
giants — ourselves,  and  that  the  varied 
incidents  which  would  naturally  arise 
out  of  such  a  relation,  in  which  the 
weaker  party  would  kidnap  and  carry 
off  the  more  helpless  of  the  conquerors, 
in  which  crafl  and  cunning  and  strata- 
gem would  be  continually  employed  on 
the  one  side  against  mere  force  upon  the 
other,  form  the  basis  of  the  many  popu- 
lar notions  respecting  the  fairies.  It  is 
no  business  of  ours  to  express  any  opin- 
ion, but  it  does  appear  that  there  may  be 
a  measure  of  truth  in  both  of  these  the- 
ories, though  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
disentangle  the  knot;  and,  as  perhaps 
the  latter  theory  may  contain  the  larger 
portion  of  truth,  what  a  grand  national 
epic  does  this  very  system  of  fairy  be- 
liefs constitute,  and  how  magnificently 
the  vanquished  aborigines  have  avenged 
themselves  on  their  conquerors  by  being 
thus  sublimated  into  spiritual  beings  so 
manlike  that  one  almost  feels  the  pulse 
of  their  humanity,  yet  possessing  so 
great  power  over  the  affiiirs  and  desti- 
nies of  their  conquerors. 

To  this  same  class  belong  those  nu- 
merous supernatural  beings  so  widely 
known  among  the  Scottish  peasantry  in 
the  Highlands.  There  is  the  Brownie, 
who  is  for  the  most  part  kindly,  and  of  a 
good  nature.  The  Brownie,  so  called 
because  of  his  color,  generally  attaches 
himself  to  some  ancient  and  honorable 
family,  like  the  Brownie  of  Baldoon, 
near  Wigtown,  and  faithfully  exerts  him- 
self to  promote  the  interests  of  its  suc- 
cessive representatives.     When  he  at- 


tached himself  to  an  individual  in  hum- 
bler circumstances,  he  for  the  most  aided 
such,  by  doing  for  them  at  night  theif 
work,  whatever  it  might  be,  such  as 
herding  the  cattle,  spinning  wool,  thrash- 
ing com,  etc.,  but  always  expecting  to 
be  rewarded  by  a  portion  of  the  produce 
of  his  labor.  The  Kelpie  again  was  of 
a  malignant  disposition,  seeking  to  de- 
stroy soul  and  body,  and  generally 
showed  himself  to  unwary  travellerB  in 
the  form  of  an  old  horse  peacefully  graz- 
ing by  the  edge  of  a  loch;  once  the 
mortal  struck  him  or  could  be  caught 
by  his  wiles,  the  Kelpie  had  power  to 
eat  up  his  body,  while  his  soul  went  di- 
rect and  hopelessly  into  the  power  of 
Satan.  A  kind  of  cross  between  the 
Brownie  and  Kelpie  was  the  Bauchan  or 
Hobgoblin,  a  being  that,  uniting  himself 
to  a  particular  family,  claimed  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  ground  or  estate  as  his 
own,  inflicting  death  on  all  that  crossed 
it  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  Camp- 
bell tells  a  story  of  one  that  was  con- 
nected with  the  Macdonalds  in  Skye, 
and  was  the  terror  of  the  country. side. 
Having  killed  the  chieftain,  a  huge  clans- 
man determined  to  take  revenge,  and  e(b 
went  and  deliberately  provoked  the  Bau- 
chan to  fight.  All  night  long  they 
wrestled,  till  at  length  as  dawn  ap- 
proached, the  Bauchan  wished  the  bat- 
tle to  be  considered  drawn.  This,  how- 
ever, the  highlander  refused,  till  at  last, 
to  be  allowed  to  go  before  day  broke, 
the  Bauchan  swore  "  by  the  book,  the 
candle,  and  the  black  stocking,''  to  for- 
sake the  district  altogether.  Having 
sworn,  he  took  his  depailure,  singing  a 
melancholy  strain  whose  air  is  still  re- 
membered and  sung  by  mothers  to  their 
children. 

Such  a  system  of  belieis  accounts  fdr 
the  universal  credence  in  charms  and 
spells.  For  this  purpose,  however, 
words  or  phrases  are  of  little  value. 
Trust  is  generally  placed  in  some  mate- 
rial object.  Iron,  for  instance,  is  a  nni- 
versal  protector  against  the  powers  of 
evil,  and  so  every  oyre  and  stable  door 
has  its  old  horse-shoe  nailed  to  the  oni- 
side  of  the  lintel,  and  so  precious  is  this 
article  that,  whenever  seen  lying  on  the 
road,  it  must  be  picked  up  for  luok. 
May  not  this  virtue  in  iron  be  a  dim  re- 
membrance of  the  period  when  the  iron 
age  suoceeded  that  of  stone,  and  cold 
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Bteel  was  fonnd  to  be  a  resistlees  weapon 
against  arrow-heads  of  flint  ?  Bat  how 
qaicksilver  comes  to  be  valuable  we 
know  not.  An  old  medical  friend  has 
told  us  th^t  in  his  early  practice  in  a  ru- 
ral district,  he  sold  large  qnantities  of 
pure  mercury  to  the  country  people,  and 
not  without  difficulty  discovered  the  use 
made  of  it.  A  square  hole  was  cut  in 
the  tail  of  a  cow,  mercury  poured  in, 
the  ^kin  sewed  back  over  it,  and  so  long 
as  the  metal  remained  in  the  hole,  neither 
witch  nor  fairy  could  hurt  the  cow. 


AD  the  Tear  Roand. 
OLD    STORIES  RE-TOLD. 

THE     BOMBABDMENT     OF    ALOIIB8. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  that  trusty  and 
thorough  English  sailor,  Lord  Exmouth, 
led  his  squadron  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli,  and  released  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-two  Christian  slaves, 
concluding  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
and  imperfect  treaty  with  the  blood- 
thirsty Dey,  Omar  Pasha,  and  returning 
to  England,  he  disbanded  his  crews  and 
dismantled  his  frigates.  In  the  debates 
on  this  expedition  Lord  Cochrane,  al- 
ways too  ardent,  wilful,  and  impetuous, 
and  soured  into  unceasing  factious  op- 
position to  every  one,  intemperately 
derided  the  Barbary  corsairs,  declared 
that  the  Algerines  had  no  cannon,  and 
could  not  use  them  if  they  had,  and 
rashly  asserted  that  two  sail  of  the  line 
would  have  forced  the  Dey  to  accede  to 
the  instant  abolition  of  slavery,  or  any 
other  terms.  The  temper  of  the  hero  of 
Basque  Roads  led  him  wrong.  Algiers 
was  crowded  with  guns,  garrisoned  by 
intrepid  and  practiced  Arab  artillery- 
men, and  was  bulwarked  with  batteries 
difficult  to  enfilade,  and  of  tremendous 
strength. 

Our  great  war  vessels  had  scarcely 
furled  their  wings  and  gone  to  sleep, 
before  the  sea-robbers  of  the  north  of 
Africa  broke  out  into  fresh  atrocities. 
The  English  visit  had  roused  the  old 
inextinguishable  fanaticism.  The  Moors 
had  been  stripped  of  their  slaves,  and 
smarted  at  the  loss,  although  they  had 
been  allowed  to  receive  from  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  compensation  to  the  tune  of 
four  hundred  thousand  dolkurs.  In  1806 


the  English  government,  always  ignobly 
sending  presents  and  degradingly  ex- 
changing courtesies  with  these  onxel 
pirates,  had  contracted  with  the  Dey  for 
the  occupation  of  the  town  and  harbor  of 
Bona  as  a  tolerated  d6p6t  for  the  Italian 
coral  fishery,  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag.  On  the 
23d  of  May,  1816,  a  great  number  of 
bright-sailed  boats,  from  the  Italian 
coast,  lay  off  Bpna.  Their  brown-faced, 
dark-haired,  gesticulating  Genoese,  Mal- 
tese, Sardinian,  and  Neapolitan  crews 
were  chiefly  on  shore,  preparing  to  cel- 
ebrate the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  by 
High  Mass.  The  priest's  robes  were 
donned,  the  incense  already  fumed  in 
the  censers.  All  at  once  a  gun  was 
fired  from  the  castle,  a  crowd  of  furious 
Turkish  Janissaries  rushed  on  the  coral 
fishers,  and  slew  all  they  met;  some 
cavalry,  at  the  same  moment,  swept 
along  the  shore,  sabring  as  they  went. 
The  boats  were  fired  on  by  the  forts, 
and  sunk.  Hardly  one  poor  fisherman 
escaped.  The  British  flag  was  torn 
down  and  trampled  under  foot,  and  our 
vice-consul's  house  pillaged  and  gutted. 
The  Dey  had,  it  was  said,  not  ordered  this 
massacre ;  it  was  only  a  paroxysm  of  bar- 
barous fanaticism.  But  England  at  once 
spoke  out:  ^*  It  shall  be  punished."  There 
was  a  roar  of  rage  from  John  O'Groat's 
to  the  Land's  End.  The  fleet  was  in* 
stantly  ordered  out.  The  telegraph's  arms 
swung  to  and  fro  to  collect  seamen  and 
officers.  Up  spread  the  canvas  again ; 
out  once  more  blossomed  the  red  pend- 
ants. The  rigging  spread  quicK  as 
spiders'  webs.  No  need  of  pressing  for 
this  righteous  crusade — men  came  from 
the  guardships,  and  sailors  from  every 
man-of-war.  The  great  floating  castles 
rode  again  upon  the  sea,  and  the  helms- 
man looked  towards  Africa. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1816  (Sunday, 
an  auspicious  day  with  sailors),  the 
fleets  left  Portsmouth;  at  Plymonth, 
Lord  Exmouth  added  to  his  pack  the 
Impregnable,  a  three-decker,  the  Min- 
den.  Superb,  and  Albion,  seventy-fours. 
The  fleet,  now  counting  twenty-five  sail, 
steered  straight  for  Gibraltar  before  a 
light  breese. 

The  moment  Plymouth  was  down  be^ 
low  the  horizon.  Lord  Exmouth  gave 
orders  that  the  seamen  should  be  exeiw 
oised  at  the  guns — ^twioe  s  day  at  the 
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mere  motions,  and  once  a  week  with 
fire.  On  Friday,  the  0th,  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Morocco  opened  like  out- 
spread arms,  and  at  gun-fire,  as  the  can- 
non we/e  rattling  quick  and  sharp,  our 
fleet  came  opposite  a  s{^t  forever  sacred 
to  men  of  our  race — ^Trafalgar. 

At  Gibraltar,  the  old  gray  rock  that 
lies  like  a  couchant  lion  guarding  the 
straits,  the  English  were  recruited  by 
five  Dutch  frigates  and  a  corvette,  com- 
manded by  a  thin,  amiable  old  ofiicer. 
Admiral  Van  Cappellan :  also  by  five  of 
our  own  gunboats.  Lord  Exmouth  was 
intent  on  business,  and  did  not  lose  a 
moment.  Ho  had  the  decks  swept  of 
their  cabins,  leaving  all  clear  for  the 
guns  fore  and  aft.  The  timbers  of  the 
cabins  and  all  superfluous  partitions 
were  sent  on  shore,  fresh  cabins  were 
stretched  of  canvas,  and  all  baggage  was 
sent  down  into  the  cockpits.  The  ma- 
rines were  also  exercised  in  the  boats, 
and  a  landing  practiced.  On  Monday, 
the  12th,  the  oirthday  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  Queen  Uharlotte  hoisted 
her  royal  standard  and  broke  forth  with 
a  rejoicing  salute  of  twenty-one  guns, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  other  thirty- 
four  vessels  discharged  their  cannon. 
When  this  over,  the  rock  took  up  the 
chorus.  From  every  cell  in  it  came  jets 
of  fire  and  pufls  of  white  sulphurous 
smoke,  above,  below,  north,  south — 
from  the  Spanish  Gate  to  the  Point 
Europa,  the  cannon  roared  and  echoed. 
The  rock  glowed  like  an  enormous  pas- 
tille half  ignited.  It  was  two  hours  be* 
fore  all  the  batteries  had  done  speaking. 

On  the  14th,  a  light  sou'- wester  rising, 
the  fleet  weighed  and  set  sail  from  the 
bay.  On  the  16th,  they  were  joined  by 
the  corvette  Prometheus  (Captain  Dash- 
wood),  from  Algiers.  On  board  were 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  consul  of 
Algiers,  who  had  escaped  disguised  in 
midshipman's  clothes.  The  consul  had 
been  seized  and  chained  in  his  own 
hou^e,  and  eighteen  men  (the  boat's 
crew)  of  the  Prometheus  had  been  sent 
into  the  interior  as  slaves.  The  Dey 
had  derided  the  English  expedition  to  a 
Danish  merchant  captain  who  had  had 
an  audience.  (''  As  for  their  shells,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  ceiling,  where  fruit 
was  hung  for  the  winter,  ^^  I  shall  hang 
them  up  in  my  rooms  like  those  mel- 
ons.") The  Dane  replied,  quietly,  ^  Yoa 


don't  know  the  English  shells.  I  was 
at  Copenhagen  when  the  English  came 
there,  and  I  know  what  their  shells 
are."      _ 

A^  tedious  and  irritating  foul  wind 
continuing  some  days.  Lord  Exmouth 
employed  the  time  m  arranging  a  plan 
of  attack,  and  settling  every  one's  place 
round  his  own  vessel— the  Queen  Char- 
lotte— the  bombs  to  keep  out  of  gun- 
shot. The  vice-admirals  and  captains 
attended  a  council  of  war  on  board  the 
flag-ship.  Experiments  were  also  made 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  a  new  mode  <^ 
aiming  cannon.  An  empty  bottle  was 
hung  inside  a  frame  four  feet  square, 
and  fixed  on  a  long  rod  to  the  end  of 
the  fore-yard.  It  was  then  fired  at 
from  the  quarter-deck  with  an  eighteen 

Eonnder ;  the  object  being  to  break  the 
ottle  without  injuring  the  frame.  This 
being  repeatedly  done,  his  lordship  set 
up  instead  a  jound  piece  of  wood  about 
five  inches  in  diameter.  This  round 
mark  was  frequently  chipped,  and  often 
carried  away.  The  town  of  Aleiers 
was  a  larger  bull's-eye;  our  sailors' 
hearts  were  now  braced  for  the  work. 

On  the  26th,  Cape  Cazzina  came  in 
sight,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
27  th  the  town  of  Algiers  rose  into  the 
morning  air,  its  terraces  of  white  marble 
and  stone  rising  step  by  step;  below, 
the  mosque  domes,  and  the  lance-like 
minarets,  spreading  in  a  huge  triangle, 
the  point  upwards.  Beyond  the  walls 
of  the  pirate  city,  on  the  hillside,  the 
green  plains  were  feathered  with  palm- 
trees,  bushed  with  olive  -  gardens  and 
orange-groves,  or  spiked  with  aloe  and 
wild  cactus.  Beyond,  in  the  horizon, 
faint  and  blue  as  fading  clouds,  and 
capped  with  snow  white  as  a  morning 
vapor,  towered  the  peaks  of  the  Lesser 
Atlas. 

Salame,'  the  interpreter  to  the  fleet,  a 
handsome  young  Egyptian,  not  remark- 
able for  courage,  instantly  put  on  an 
European  dress,  and  was  sent  on  shore 
with  a  flag^  of  truce  and  letter,  contain- 
ing Lord  Exmouth's  demands,  namely  : 

The  instant  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery,  and  the  surrender  of  all  Chris- 
tian slaves. 

The  restoration  of  the  ransom-monej 
for  slaves  that  had  been  paid  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Aing  of  the 
Two  Sidlies. 
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A  peace  with  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
Ikbds. 

The  liberation  of  the  British  consul, 
and  the  two  boats'  crews  of  the  Pro- 
methens. 

Lord  Exmouth's  vexation  at  the  ad- 
verse winds  had  been  the  greater  be- 
cause the  Prometheus  had  informed 
him  that  the  Dey  was  marching  down 
ten  thousand  men  from  the  interior,  and 
throwing  up  fresh  works  on  the  mole 
and  round  both  flanks  of  the  town.  The 
fleet  being  again  becalmed,  the  admiral 
sent  the  Severn  into  the  bay,  the  inter- 
preter being  pulled  into  shore  in  the 
Severn's  boat.  As  Salarae  went  down 
the  Queen  Charlotte's  side,  the  officers 
called  to  him,  jokingly :  "  Salame,  if  you 
bring  back  word  that  the  Dey  accepts 
our  demands  without  fighting,  we  shall 
kill  you  instead  of  him." 

At  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  Salame,  the  first 
lieutenant,  and  six  seamen  (secretly  pro- 
vided with  muskets,  for  fear  of  treach- 
ery), pulled  towards  the  mole.  The 
captain  of  the  fort  met  them  in  a  boat ; 
but  they  would  not  let  him  approach 
near.  He  appeared  troubled  and  con- 
fused, and  took  the  letters  which  were 
handed  him  on  a  long  stick,  promising 
an  answer  from  the  Dey  within  two 
hours.  The  interpreter,  by  no  means 
wishing  to  lose  his  head,  refused  to  come 
inside  the  mole,  or  to  land,  though  the 
sun  was  fiery  hot,  and  the  glare  from  the 
water  was  almost  unbearable. 

The  boat  remained  where  she  was  for 
three  hours  and  a  half.  She  lay  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  walls,  watched  by 
thousands  of  fierce  turbaned  men ;  sav- 
age negroes,  ruddy  Kabyles,  gaunt 
Arabs,  insolent  Moors,  arrogant  and 
sleepy  Turks,  who,  crowding  the  walls, 
and  leaning  against  the  embrasures  and 
the  sunburnt  walls,  taunted  them,  and 
handled  their  matchlocks  and  yataghans 
in  a  menacing  way. 

The  seamen  spent  the  time  in  recon- 
noitering  the  triangular  city  rising  on 
the  hill-side.  The  pirate's  nest  bristled 
with  batteries.  The  forts  on  the  north 
side  joined  the  moljB,  where  there  was  a 
semicircular  battery  with  two  tiers  of 
forty-four  guns.  The  lighthouse  tower 
showed  three  tiers  of  forty-eight  guns. 
The  Eastern  Battery  displayed  three  tiers 
of  sixty  guns,  flanked  by  two  others,  with 
two  tiers  of  sixty  guns.    Oa  the  south 


head  of  the  mole  there  stood  two  enor^ 
mously  long  sixty-eight  pounders.  Near 
the  mole  were  two  small  batteries,  of 
twenty  guns,  and  the  Fish-Market  Bat- 
tery. Another  line  of  batteries^joined 
the  large  forts  ^gainst  which  the  Dutch 
were  to  be  anchored.  The  upper  part 
of  the  four  miles  of  walls  sheltering  a 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand 
souls,  was  also  well  furnished  with  guns, 
and   defended  by  two  castles*     Alto- 

f  ether  the  Dey  possessed  one  thousand 
ve  hundred  cannon. 

In  the  meantime  the  city  was  on  the 
boil;  and  in  every  market-place  and 
fountain-court  men  were  arming  or  sol- 
diers mustering  for  the  blow  that  was 
to  be  struck  at  the  unbeliever's  throat. 

Thirty-six  gunboats  and  frigates  were 
being  brought  from  inside  the  mole  to 
that  side  of  the  city  that  was  unprovided 
with  batteries.  They  had  their  red  sUk 
battle-flags  flying,  and  were  drawn  up 
in  a  hollow  square. 

A  fine  sea  breeze  just  then  springing 
up,  the  fleet  advanced  into  the  Day,  and 
prepared  its  boats  and  flotilla  for  ser- 
vice ;  Lord  Exmouth,  seeing  the  inter- 
preter's boat  returning  with  the  signal 
flying  ^'That  no  answer  had  been  re- 
ceived," hoisted  his  own  signal  to  know 
if  all  the  ships  were  ready  ?  The  answer 
was  unanimous,  and  the  fleet  instantly 
bore  ofiT  to  their  appointed  stations :  the 
Queen  Charlotte  in  the  van,  according 
to  preconcerted  order.  When  the  in- 
terpreter returned,  more  dead  than  alive, 
having  expected  every  moment  his  boat 
to  be  scuttled  by  the  batteries,  he  found 
Lord  Exmouth,  whom  he  had  left  a  mild 
elderly  man,  quite  changed^  he  waa 
now  ^'  all  fightful,  as  a  fierce  lion  which 
had  been  chained  in  a  cage  and  then  set 
at  liberty."  All  he  said  was,  "  Never 
mind,  we  shall  see  now." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  officers  and 
said  sternly,  "  Bo  ready  !  "  T^e  sea- 
men were  standing  at  each  gun,  with  the 
matches  or  the  strings  of  the  locks  in 
their  hands,  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
word  "  Fire ! "  The  dogs  of  war  were 
straining  at  the  slip ;  the  volcano  was 
ready  to  break  forth. 

The  great  sea-birds,  with  outstretched 
pinions,  glided  past  the  Moorish  batter- 
ies, where  the  Algerines  stood  astonishr 
ed  at  the  English  audacity  and  fearless- 
ness.    The  Queen  Charlotte  gallantly 
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let  go  her  anchors  at  a  quarter  to  three 
o'clock,  within  eighty  yards  of  the  Mole 
Head  Batteries,  but  finding  there  were 
only  two  feet  of  water  un'der  the  keel, 
the  cable  was  let  go  for  twenty  yards 
more.  The  sailors  gave  three  cheers 
when  Lord  Exmouth  took  up  his  posi- 
tion, and  in  such  a  masterly  style  that 
no  more  than  four  or  five  guns  from  the 
mole  could  bear  on  their  ship,  though  it 
was  exposed  to  musketry  and  to  all  the 
other  batteries.  The  other  vessels  moved 
also  to  their  stations  with  admirable 
precision  and  coolness. 

The  great  three-deckers  being  higher 
than  the  Moorish  batteries,  the  Arabs 
and  Turks  leaped  up  on  the  parapets  to 
see  our  fleet  advance.  Inside  the  mole 
there  seemed  great  confusion.  They 
had  trusted  to  intimidation,  and  had 
not  expected  so  rapid,  close,  and  daring 
an  attack.  They  had*  not  even  loaded 
their  guns  until  almost  all  the  fleet  had 
passed  the  batteries.  There  was  a  pro- 
found silence,  and  Lord  Exmouth  began 
to  expect  a  full  compliance  to  all  his  de- 
mands was  forthcoming,  when,  at  a  few 
minutes  before  three,  a  gun  flashed,  and 
a  spirt  of  fire  came  from  the  Eastern 
Battery  at  the  Impregnable,  which,  with 
the  Superb  and  Albion,  were  slow  sail- 
ers, and  lagged  behind.  The  warning 
shot  was  to  prevent  them  from  coming 
in  and  joining  the  squadron.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  the  instant  he  saw  the  smoke  of 
the  gun,  and  before  he  heard  the  report, 
cried  out  with  great  alacrity : 

"That  will  do.  Fire,  my  fine  fel- 
lows I " 

Before  the  words  were  well  spoken,  a 
tremendous  broadside  was  fired  by  the 
Queen  Charlotte ;  it  was  followed  by 
two  other  ships  within  six  minutes. 
The  other  vessels  gave  tongue  at  the 
same  moment.  The  Algerines  after- 
wards said  it  was  like  "hell  opening 
on  them."  Down  into  the  dark  narrow 
steep  streets,  in  among  the  blind  walls,, 
in  the  pillared  fountain-courts,  at  mosque 
doors,  and  in  palace  orange  gardens,  the 
shells  rolled  and  hissed,  splitting  and 
splintering,  and  scattering  death  as  their 
jagged  iron  flew  about  in  showers.  That 
first  bursting  fire  killed  or  wounded  more 
than  five  hundred  Moors.  Before  the 
discharge  crowds  of  soldiers  were  gath- 
ered in  many  conspicuous  places ;  when 
the  smoke  passed,  the  survivors  were 


seen  crawling  away  under  the  walls  like 
dogs,  on  their  feet  and  hands.  The 
smoke  of  the  guns  hid  the  sun  and 
darkened  the  sky.  The  batteries  of  Al- 
giers— the  Mole,  the  Fish  Market,  and 
the  Lighthouse,  replied  quickly  and  an- 
grily. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  jovial  dar- 
ing of  our  sailors,  or  the  hearty  way  in 
which  they  worked  the  heavy  lower- 
deck  guns.  In  some  oases,  when  the 
wadding  failed,  the  brave  fellows  cut 
ofiT  the  breasts  of  their  blue  jacket  and 
rammed  them  down  the  cannon.  Even 
the  seamen's  wives  on  board  the  Severn 
helped  their  husbands  by  passing  shot 
and  powder.  No  sailor  showed  fatigue, 
or  manifested  a  doubt  of  the  result. 
The  longer  the  bombardment  lasted,  the 
more  cheerful  and  hearty  the  men  grew, 
keeping  up  the  fire  with  increasing  fury. 
Lord  Exmouth  several  times  wished  to 
cease  firing  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to 
make  observations,  but  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  he  could  make  the  seamen  stop 
even  for  a  moment.  Every  time  an  Al- 
gerine  frigate  broke  into  flame,  or  a  bat- 
tery "  caved  in,"  our  men  gave  a  tre- 
mendous cheer. 

On  the  main  and  foretops  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  Salami  says  there 
were  two  twelve  -  pounders,  which 
"  worked  into  "  the  Algerine  batteries 
a  deadly  hailstorm  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  musket-balls  at  each  discharge. 
These  showers  of  lead  swept  oflf  all  the 
Arabs  from  the  parapets,  and  from  the 
Dey's  upper  rows  of  guns. 

The  Leander,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the 
ring,  "  got  it  hot,"  being  ripped,  torn, 
and  badly  cut  up  by  the  twenty  guns 
mounted  on  the  fish-market  gate,  on 
whose  arches  and  battlements  the  ves- 
sel's guns  produced  little  efifeot.  The 
Impregnable  was  also  dreadfully  pun- 
ished by  the  Eastern  Battery,  losing 
seventy-three  seamen,  and  having  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  torn,  lacerated, 
and  otherwise  wounded. 

Of  this  stage  of  the  battle  ]^ord  Ex- 
mouth himself  writes  with  more  vigor 
and  feeling  than  is  usual  in  dispatches. 
^'  Thus  commenced,"  he  says,  '^  a  fice  m 
animated  and  well  supported,  I  believe, 
as  was  ever  witnessed,  from  a  quarter 
before  three  until  nine,  without  intei^ 
mission,  and  which  did  not  cease  alto- 
getber  iviUl  half-past  eleven.     Never 
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did  the  British  flag  receive,  on  any  oc- 
casion, more  zealous  and  honorable  sup- 
port. To  look  further  on  the  line  than 
immediately  round  me  was  perfectly  im- 
possible, bat  so  well  grounded  was  my 
confidence  in  the  gallant  officers  I  had 
the  honor  to  command,  that  my  mind 
was  kept  perfectly  free  to  attend  to 
other  objects,  ^nd  I  knew  them  to  be  in 
their  stations  only  by  the  destructive 
effect  of  their  fire  upon  the  walls  and 
batteries  to  which  they  were  opposed. 
I  had  about  this  time  the  satis&ction 
of  seeing  Vice- Admiral  Van  Cappellan's 
flag  in  the  station  I  had  assigned  to  him, 
and  soon  after,  at  intervals,  the  remain- 
der of  his  frigates,  keeping  up  a  well- 
supported  fire  on  the  flanking  batteries 
he  had  oflered  to  cover  us  from,  as  it 
had  not  been  in  my  power,  from  want 
of  room,  to  bring  him  in  the  front  of 
the  wall.  After  snnset  I  received  a 
message  from  Rear-Admiral  Milne,  con- 
veying to  me  the  severe  loss  the  Im- 
pregnable was  sustaining,  having  then 
one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  requesting  I  would,  if  possible, 
send  him  a  frigate  to  divert  some  of  the 
fire  he  was  under.  The  Glasgow,  near 
me,  immediately  weighed,  but  the  wind 
had  been  driven  away  by  the  cannonade, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  anchor  again, 
having  obtained  rather  a  better  position 
than  before. 

"  There  were  awful  moments  during 
the  conflict  occasioned  by  firing  the  Al- 
gerine  ships  so  near  ns,  and  I  had  long 
resisted  the  eager  entreaties  of  several 
around  me  to  make  the  attempt  upon 
the  outer  frigate,  distant  about  one  hun- 
dred yards,  which  at  length  I  gave  in 
to,  and  Major  Gossett  by  my  side,  who 
had  been  eager  to  land  his  corps  of  ma- 
rines, pressed  me  most  anxiously  for  per- 
mission to  accompany  Lieutenant  Rich- 
ards in  the  ship's  barge.  The  frigate  was 
instantly  boarded,  and  in  ten  minutes  in 
a  perfect  blaze.  A  gallant  young  mid- 
shipman in  rocket  boat  number  eight, 
although .  forbidden,  was  led  by  his 
ardent  spirit  to  follow  in  support  of 
the  barge,  in  which  he  was  desperately 
wounded,  his  brother  ofiicer  killed,  and 
nine  of  his  crew.  The  barge,  by  row- 
ing more  rapidly,  had  suffered  less,  and 
lost  but  two.  The  enemy's  batteries 
around  my  division  were  about  ten 
o'clock  silenced,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  1 


ruin  and  dilapidation,  and  the  fire  of  the 
ships  was  reserved  as  much  as  possible 
to  save  powder,  and  in  reply  to  a  few 
guns  now  and  then  bearing  npon  08|  al- 
though a  fort  on  the  upper  angle  of  the 
city,  on  which  our  guns  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear,  continued  to  annoy  the 
ships  by  shot  and  shell  during  the  whole 
time. 

^'  The  flotilla  of  mortar,  gun,  and  roek- 
et-boats,  under  the  direction  of  their  re- 
spective artillery  officers,  shared  to  tiie 
full  extent  of  their  power  in  the  honor 
of  the  day,  and  performed  good  senrioe ; 
it  was  by  their  fire  all  the  ships  in  the 
port  (with  the  exception  of  the  outer 
frigate)  were  in  flames,  which  extended 
rapidly  over  the  whole  arsenal,  store* 
houses,  and  gunboats,  exhibiting  a  spec* 
tacle  of  awful  grandeur  and  interest. 

^^  The  sloops  of  war  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  M,  and  assist  the  ships 
of  the  line,  and  prepare  for  their  retreat, 
performed  not  only  their  duty  well,  but 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  firing 
through  the  intervals,  and  were  con- 
stantly in  motion.  The  shells  from  the 
bombs  were  admirably  well  thrown  by 
the  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  and  though 
directly  across  or  over  us,  not  an  acci- 
dent, that  I  know  of,  occurred  to  any 
ship.  The  whole  was  conducted  in  per- 
fect silence,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  cheer 
I  never  heard  in  any  part  of  the  line ! 
and,  that  the  guns  were  well  worked 
and  directed,  will  be  seen  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  remembered  by 
these  barbarians  for  ever." 

Salame,  the  interpreter,^give8  one  or 
two  affecting  episodes  of  the  battle. 
Having  recovered  the  little  courage  he 
had  when  he  found  that  the  cockpit  was 
two  feet  below  water-mark,  he  went 
there  to  lunch  with  the  surgeon,  the 
chaplain,  and  the  purser ;  but  found,  to 
his  dismay,  that  Uie  carpenter  had  al- 
ready had  to  stop  several  holes  where  Al- 
gerine  shot  had  passed  between  wind 
and  water.  Comforting  himself,  how- 
ever, with  Asiatic  aphorisms  on  the  unocff^ 
tainty  of  life,  Salame  passed  the  time  in 
helping  the  wounded,  after  the  surgeon 
had  seen  to  them.  Some  were  blind, 
others  maimed ;  shattered  legs  and  anna 
were  every  moment  being  amputated. 
Salam6,  fainting  as  the  first  arm«bone 
was  sawn  through,  was  sent  to  the  mag- 
azine to  hand  np  pbwder-bozes. 
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Seeing,  be  says,  Lieatenant  Johnstone 
laughing  as  he  was  having  a  wound  in 
his  check  dressed,  he  entreated  the 
wounded  lieutenant  not  to  return  to  the 
deck.  Johnstone,  however,  would  go, 
and  was  brought  back  in  two  hoars' 
time  with  his  breast  torn,  and  his  left 
arra  hanging  by  a  thread.  The  brave 
fellow  survived  thirty-six  days,  and  was 
buried  with  great  honors  in  the  sea,  near 
Plymouth,  eleven  guns  being  fired,  and 
the  royal  standard  waved  over  his  coffin. 

The  Impregnable,  unable  to  find  her 
proper  place,  owing  to  the  smoke,  got 
terribly  mauled  by  the  relentless  East- 
ern Battery.  She  was  hulled  by  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  shots, 
twenty  of  which  passed  between  wind 
and  water.  The  explosion  of  a  vessel 
with  one  hundred  and  forty-three  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  under  the  walls  of  the 
battery,  somewhat  relieved  her,  and  en- 
abled her  to  eventually  haul  out  with  the 
fleet.  She  worked  very  hard,  and  did 
splendid  damage  to  the  pirates,  dis- 
charging six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  round  shot.  Admiral  Milne 
gave  orders  to  double  load  every  gun. 

The  Concjreve  rockets  were  of  great 
service.  The  Algerines  took  them  for 
signals,  until  they  began  to  leap  about 
and  burst  among  the  troops.  When 
their  iron  bolts  struck  in  the  wooden 
houses,  the  fire  soaked  in  like  oil,  and 
grew  iiercer  for  the  water  poured  upon  it. 

All  through  the  seven  hours'  firing, 
the  old  sea-lion,  Exmouth,  though  a 
stout  man  of  sixty-five,  and  worn  with 
service  in  every  climate,  ran  about  with 
a  white  handkerchief  tied  round  his 
waist,  a  round  hat  on  his  head,  and  a 
telescope  in  his  hand,  shouting  orders 
as  active  and  eager  as  the  youngest 
middy  in  the  fleet.  Ho  received  only 
two  flight  wounds,  one  in  the  cheek  and 
the  other  in  the  leg;  but  his  coat  was 
slit  and  torn  by  musket-balls,  as  if  it  had 
been  slashed  by  a  madman's  scissors.' 
Many  of  the  Queen  Charlotte's  guns 
grew  at  last  so  hot  that  they  could  not 
be  safely  used  ;  others  recoiled  until  the 
wheels  made  deep  troughs  in  the  deck, 
and  there  stuck ;  others  broke  from  their 
carriages.  Mr.  Stone,  the  gunner,  an 
old  man  of  seventy,  who  had  been 
in  thirty  actions,  said  he  never  before 
used  so  much  powder,  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte having  expended  thirty  thoasand 
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four  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds 
of  powder,  and  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-two  rounds  of  big 
shot.  Exmouth's  ship  was  placed  at 
such  a  fine  angle,  ana  with  such  con- 
summate skill,  that  she  only  lost  nine 
men — less  than  almost  any  other  vessel 
in  the  squadron — though  close  to  the 
gun-batteries  on  the  mole,  and  near  to 
thousands  of  Moorish  musketeers.  Once 
only,  as  the  dispatch  has  shown,  the 
admiral's  vessel  was  in  great  danger, 
when  a  blazing  Algerine  frigate*  came 
drifting -down  on  her.  The  Dutch  ad- 
miral, seeing  Lord  Exmouth's  danger, 
was  anxious  to  send  every  ship's  boat 
to  his  rescue,  but  the  brave  Cornish  man 
would  not  hear  of  it,  said  he  only  wished 
his  orders  to  be  strictly  followed,  and 
instantly  gave  the  signal  for  the  fleet 
to  retire  out  of  danger  before  his  own 
vessel  was  safe  from  the  burning  drift. 
Providence  was  gracious,  for  just  as 
Lord  Exmouth  was  regretfully  giving 
orders  to  cut  the  Queen  Charlotte's 
cable  and  veer  round,  a  breeze  sprang 
up  and  drove  the  burning  ship  towards 
the  town. 

The  Dey,  an  ignorant  and  cruel  ty- 
rant, but  a  bravo  soldier,  who  before  his 
elevation  had  been  an  Aga  of  Janissarie!*, 
was  in  the  Lighthouse  Battery  during 
the  engagement.  His  red,  white,  and 
yellow  flag  was  hoisted  there.  When 
he  gave  audience  to  the  English,  the 
folds  of  his  turban  and  dress  were  full 
of  powder-dust,  and  his  face  and  beard 
were  still  begrimed  with  smoke. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  the  Algerine 
store-houses,  arsenals,  and  fleet  being  all 
on  fire,  the  burning  frigates  drifting  in 
the  bay,  some  ten  thousand  houses  de- 
stroyed in  the  city,  about  six  thousand 
Moors  slain,  and  the  lower  batteries 
smashed  and  pounded  into  shapeless 
ruins,  Lord  Exmouth  passed  the  signal  to 
the  fleet  to  move  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  cut 
cables,  and  make  sail.  The  usual  favor- 
able land  breeze  rose  softly,  and  all  hands 
were  soon  busy  at  the  warping  and*  tow- 
ing off.  By  the  help  of  "  the  light  air," 
the  whole  fleet  soon  came  to  anchor  out 
of  reach  of  shells.  About  two  in  the 
morning,  after  twelve  hours'  incessant 
labor.  Lord  Exmouth  was  still  in  high 
spirits,  and  said  to  Salame,  the  inter- 
preter :  "  Well,  my  fine  fellow,  Salam6j, 
what  think  you  no  w  ?  " 
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At  one  o'clock  the  old  Datch  admiral 
came  on  board  to  offer  him  congratula- 
tions. 

"  I  am  quite  happy  to  die,  my  lord," 
he  said,  ^'  now  we  have  got  full  satisfac- 
tion from  these  pirates." 

The  gallant  position  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte took  had  protected  and  saved  more 
than  five  hundred  Dutchmen.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  having  in  the  morning  ordered 
a  supper  to  be  ready  for  this  hour,  sat 
down  with  his  officers  and  drank  to  the 
health  of  every  brave  man  in  the  fleet. 
The  officers  drank  with  enthusiasm  their 
champion's  health,  and  all  went  to  their 
berths,  and  fell  asleep. 

In  the  British  squadron  there  had  been 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men  and  boys 
killed,  six  hundred  and  ninety -two 
wounded.  On  board  of  the  Dutch,  thir- 
teen killed,  and  fifly-two  wounded.  The 
British  had  consumed  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  pounds  of  powder,  forty-one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eight  rounds  of 
shot,  and  nine  hundred  and  sixty  thir- 
teen and  twenty-six-inch  shells;  the 
Dutch,  forty-six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  pounds  of  powder,  and  ten 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
rounds  of  shot.  To  sura  up,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  tons  of  powder 
had  been  burnt,  and  five  hundred  tons 
of  shot  hurled  on  the  guilty  city.  Since 
Crom well's  time,  so  just  and  hard  a  blow 
had  never  been  dealt  at  cruelty  and  op- 
pression; from  that  day  no  Christian 
slave  has  ever  entered  Algiers. 

The  destruction  in  the  mole  of  Algiers 
consisted  of  four  large  frigates,  of  forty- 
four  guns  ;  five  large  corvettes,  of  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  guns ;  thirty  gun 
and  mortar  boats  (all  but  seven) ;  sev- 
eral merchant  brigs  and  schooners ;  a 
great  number  of  small  vessels  of  various 
descriptions;  all  the  pontoon  lighters, 
etc.;  storehouses  and  arsenal,  with  all 
the  timber  and  various  marine  articles, 
destroyed  in  part ;  a  great  many  gun- 
carriages,  mortar-beds,  casks,  and  ships' 
stores  of  all  descriptions. 

The  loss  of  the  Algerian  robbers  will 
never  be  known  correctly.  It  would 
have  been  much  greater  if,  during  the 
bombardment,  the  Dey  had  not  opened 
the  gates  and  let  the  more  peaceful  citi- 
zens escape  into  the  country.  Hundreds 
bad  left,  ten  days  before,  on  the  nStPV^      At  the  same  time  the  bombf  were 


the  approach  of  the  fleet.  Many  of  the 
Arabs  were  killed  at  the  gates  while 
leaving.  The  wounded,  being  all  laid  in 
stables  till  the  next  day,  perished  in 
great  numbers  for  want  of  surgeons. 
The  Dey  prohibited  the  usual  howling 
Mohammedan  funerals,  as  long  as  the 
English  remained ;  but  there  were 
known  to  be  three  large  houses  piled 
with  dead,  and  graves  were  digging 
every  night  for  a  week.  All  the  Moors 
killed  in  the  battle,  which  had  happened 
during  Ramadan,  were  buried  in  a 
special  cemetery  as  martyrs  to  the  faith 
(save  the  mark !). 

The  morning  after  the  battle,  the  ad- 
miral sent  Salam6  and  Lieutenant  Bur- 
gess to  the  Dey,  under  a  flag  of  trace, 
and  bearing  the  following  stem  and  un- 
compromising letter:  t 

'^  Sib  :  For  your  atrocities  at  Bona  on 
defenceless  Christians,  your  unbecoming 
disregard  to  the  demands  I  made  yes- 
terday in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent 
-of  England,  the  fleet  under  my  command 
has  given  you  a  signal  chastisement,  by 
the  total  destruction  of  your  navy,  store- 
houses, and  arsenal,  with  half  your  bat- 
teries. 

"As  England  does  not  war  for  the 
destruction  of  cities,  I  am  unwilling  to 
visit  your  personal  cruelties  upon  the  in- 
offensive inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
I  therefore  offer  you  the  same  terms  oi 
peace  which  I  conveyed  to  you  yester- 
day in  my  sovereign's  name.  Without 
the  acceptance  of  these  terms,  you  can 
have  no  peace  with  England.  If  you  re- 
ceive this  offer  as  you  ought  you  will 
fire  three  guns;  and  I  shall  consider 
your  not  giving  the  signal  as  a  refusal, 
and  shall  renew  my  operations  at  my 
own  convenience.  I  offer  you  the 
above  terms,  provided  neither  the 
British  consul  nor  the  officers  and  men 
so  wickedly  seized  by  yon  from  the 
boats  of  a  British  ship  of  war  have  met 
with  any  cruel  treatment,  or  any  of  the 
Christian  slaves  in  your  power ;  and  I 
repeat  my  demand  that  the  consul  and 
officers  and  men  may  be  sent  off  to  me, 
conformable  to  ancient  treaties. 

"  I  am,  etc.,  Exmouth. 

"  To  his  highness  the  Dey  of  Alffiera. 

'*  Queen  Charlotte,  A^iers  Bay, 
"  August  28th,  1810." 
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ordered  into  position  to  renew  the  bom- 
bardment, if  necessary. 

Salame's  boat  was  fired  at  several 
times  by  a  fort  to  the  south,  but  was  not 
hit ;  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  Osmar  Cap- 
tan  came  to  them  from  the  city,  and 
pleaded  that  the  English  firing  had  be- 
gun before  the  Dey  could  send  his  an- 
swer. He  also  said  that  the  shots  just 
fired  were  fired  contrary  to  the  Dey's 
orders,  and  called  the  English  a  litigious 
people. 

On  reaching  the  mole,  the  very  site  of 
the  batteries  was  not  distinguishable. 
The  guns  were,  all  but  four  or  five,  dis- 
mounted or  buried  in  rubbish.  The  bay 
was  full  of  smoking  hulks,  the  water  all 
around  the  mole  black  and  strewn  with 
dead  bodies,  drifting  timber,  and  float- 
ing charcoal.  On  his  way  from  the  mole 
to  the  city.  Salami  observed  that  the 
aqueduct  was  destroyed,  and  that  the 
dark,  narrow  streets  were  heaped  with 
rubbish.  On  the  consul's  house  alone, 
thirty  shot  had  fallen ;  one  of  its  small 
rooms  had  been  traversed  by  nine  can- 
non balls.  Nearly  every  house  in  the 
town  had  been  struck,  and  many  were 
razed  to  the  ground.  In  the  court-yard 
of  the  Dey's  palace,  two  heaps  of  shot 
and  carcases  had  been  collected. 

At  half-past  one,  three  guns  were  fired 
from  shore.  They  showed  that  the  Dey 
was  at  last  not-  unwilling  to  listen  to 
terras.  The  story  of  the  captain  of  the 
fort  was  that,  when  the  soldiers  saw  the 
fleet  inside  the  mole,  and  the  three-deck- 
ers under  the  batteries,  they  began  to 
mutiny,  crying  that  the  English  were 
going  to  take  the  country  without  fight- 
ing, and  almost  forcing  the  Dey  to  fight. 

"  I  predicted  all  this  rigor,"  said  the 
captain  of  the  port  (an  Albanian),  sigh- 
ing, and  in  a  low  voice,  to  the  inter- 
preter, "because  I  know  the  English 
nation  never  forgive  the  least  points.  I 
told  them  so;  but  what  could  I  do 
among  thousands ! " 

At  three  o'clock  Salame,  Captain  Bris- 
bane the  released  consul,  and  Mr.  Gos- 
sett,  went  on  shore  to  carry  Lord  Ex- 
mouth's  demands  to  the  Dey.  They 
found  that  potentate,  extremely  rude  and 
cross,  in  a  narrow  gallery  on  the  third 
floor,  looking  out  on  the  sea.  He  was 
sitting  contemplating  his  red  slippers, 
on  a  high  Turkish  sofa  with  bis  Dare 
legs  crossed,  and  with  a  long  oherrjr* 


stemmed  pipe  in  his  hand.  He  waB 
coarse  and  common  in  his  manner,  and 
did  not  ask  any  one  to  sit  down.  He 
consented  to  return  the  three  hundred 
and  eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  for  Sicily  and  Sardinia  at  once. 
The  slaves  then  in  the  town  were  to  be 
sent  on  board  next  day,  and  the  slaves 
from  Oran,  Bona,  and  Constantina,  as 
soon  as  they  should  arrive.  They  had 
been  sent  out  of  town  during  the  battle 
for  fear  of  their  revolt. 

The  Dey  asked,  with  subdued  rage, 
if  those  slaves  who  owed  money  to  the 
Jews  in  Algiers  were  let  go,  who  was 
to  pay  their  debts  ?  The  people  would 
require  the  money  from  him.  Captain 
Brisbane  refused  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Dey  upon  this  looked  at  the  cap- 
tain of  the  port,  and  said  with  anger, 
*'  You  see  now  how  the  business  goes." 
At  first,  like  a  stubborn  child,  he  was 
unwilling  to  give  the' consul  the  three 
thousand  dollars  compensation.  Imper- 
tinent and  low  people,  unknown  to  him, 
he  said,  had  robbed  and  insulted  the 
consul  without  his  orders.  On  stem 
pressure,  however,  the  Dey  yielded  after 
some  minutes  of  silence,  and  of  playing 
with  his  beard  as  if  at  once  astonished, 
agitated,  and  enraged.  Salame  says 
naively,  that  as  he  extorted  the  full  apol- 
ogy, the  Dey  "  really  showed  his  natu- 
ral wickedness,  looking  at  me  with  such 
angry  eyes  that,  if  it  had  been  in  his 
power,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  cut  me 
in  pieces." 

At  that  juncture  the  captain  of  the 
port,  who  had  opposed  all  violence,  came 
behind  the  Dey  s  sofa  and  whispered : 

"My  lord,  it  cannot  be  helped,  you 
must  submit.  That  yellow-haired  man 
(the  consul)  must  now  triumph." 

The  Dey  sullenly  repeated  the  apology 
in  Arabic,  and  Mr.  McDougall  accepted 
it.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  Alge- 
rines  were  to  announce  the  peace  by 
firing  twenty-one  guns  for  England,  and 
twenty-one  for  the  Netherlands. 

On  the  dOth,  the  boats  and  transports 
received  on  board  one  thousand  and 
eighty 'three  liberated  slaves  (four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  Neapolitans,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  Sicilians,  one 
hundred  and  seventy^three  Romans,  six 
ToBoans,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  Span- 
lardiyOnePortogaefle,  seveq  Gree]cs,  and 
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twenty -eight  Datch),  makinpf  a  grand 
total,  reckoning  both  expeditions,  of 
three  thousand  and  three  helpless  and 
BafTerinsc  men  restored  to  liberty  by  the 
great  victory  of  our  arms.  These  rag- 
ged and  half-starved  sailors,  lean,  hag- 
gard, and  furrowed  with  the  deep 
wounds  of  perpetual  fetters,  were  nearly 
mad  with  joy,  and  leaped  in  crowds  into 
the  boats,  unwilling  to  pause  even  to 
be  counted.  When  they  approached 
our  ships  they  all  took  off  their  hats  and 
caps  and  shouted  as  one  man,  ^^  Viva  the 
King  of  England,  viva  the  Eternal 
Father,  viva  the  Admiral  of  England 
who  has  liberated  us  from  this  second 
hell !  "  And  then,  beating  their  breasts, 
they  poured  out  execrations  on  the  Al« 
gerines. 

Some  of  these  men  had  been  thirty- 
five  years  in  slavery.  Their  chains  — 
which  were  never  taken  off —  were  one 
hundred  pounds  weight  for  strong  men, 
sixty  pounds  for  old  men,  and  thirty 
pounds  for  lads.  Their  legs  and  waists 
were  eaten  into  deep,  hard,  black  fur- 
rows by  their  fetters.  They  had  been 
employed,  in  gangs  of  ten,  in  quarrying 
stone  from  the  mountains,  in  felling 
trees,  dragging  buildinor  materials,  and  in 
moving  guns.  Their  daily  allowance  of 
food  had  been  ten  ounces  of  black  bean 
bread,  one  handful  of  peas,  and  a  thim- 
bleful of  oil.  On  Fridays,  the  Turkish 
Sabbath,  they  were  compelled  to  fast. 
As  soon  as  the  transports  came  to  anchor, 
the  freed  slaves  crowded  the  shrouds 
and  the  yards,  rejoicing  in  the  old  famil- 
iar element  and  their  old  avocation,  and 
shouted  and  cheered  our  sailors  enthusi- 
astically. 

The  Moorish  troops,  in  a  ferment  of 
fanatical  rage,  and  eager  for  fresh  mas- 
sacres— as  the  common  Turk  always  is — 
rushed  to  the  mole  when  the  English 
boats  began  to  shove  off  with  the  slaves, 
and  iired  several  times  at  our  sailors ; 
whereupon  Lord  Exmouth  told  the  Dey, 
plainly,  that  he  would  bombard  the  town 
again  if  such  intolerable  conduct  were 
repeated.  There  was  then  much  diplo- 
macy about  a  Neapolitan  boy  and  a 
Spanish  vice-consul  and  a  merchant,  who 
were,  however,  eventually  released. 

The  three  hundred  and  eighty -two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  consul, 
were  paid    punctually  by  the  tyrant. 


The  money  was  weighed  and  pat  in 
four  hundred  sacks,  which  were  carried 
to  the  shore  by  Jews  and  Moors  pressed 
from  the  streets.  The  shrewd  inter- 
preter, Salam6,  afraid  of  being  set  npoa 
by  the  Kabyle  soldiers,  refused  to  take 
charge  of  the  money  to  the  mole,  and 
the  Dey  refused  to  admit  four  hundred 
infidel  sailors  into  the  palace.  A  g^reat 
part  of  this  treasure  was  green  with 
rust;  the  Dey's  treasury  being  a  cis- 
tern in  an  old  castle,  where  millions  of 
stolen  dollars  and  much  gold  coin,  ob- 
tained by  piracy,  had  been  hoarded  from 
the  time  of  Barbarossa. 

Salam6  calculated  the  Algerine  loss 
at  more  than  a  million,  reckoning  the 
loss  of  the  fieet  and  the  slaves,  the  pay- 
ment of  troops,  the  ransom,  and  the 
reparation  of  one  hundred  thousand 
houses,  besides  the  long  lines  of  bat- 
teries. 

The  Moorish  minister  of  marine  was, 
perhaps,  a  greater  sufferer  than  the  Dej 
by  this  affair,  for  he  was  beheaded  the 
morning  after  the  battle,  either  for  in- 
citing the  soldiers  to  revolt,  or  for  not 
firing  soon  enough  on  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte. 

Lord  Exmouth  had  obtained  his  peer- 
age, and  two  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
for  his  services  with  the  fleet  on  the 
east  coast  of  Spain.  In  early  life  this 
brave  Cornishman  had  covered  himself 
with  glory  by  his  capture  of  the  Cleo- 
patra, a  crack  French  ship,  with  a  crew 
of  raw  miners,  and  by  saving  the  men 
pf  the  Dutton.  Always  devoted  and 
daring,  he  was  the  terror  of  the  French 
cruisers.  On  his  return  from  Algiers 
he  was  created  a  viscount,  and  on  the 
death  of  Admiral  Duckworth  (the  hero 
of  the  Dardanelles  in  1817)  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  in  Ply. 
mouth.  In  1826  he  retired  from  active 
service.  In  1832  he  was  made  Viee- 
Admiral  of  England,  and  died  in  Jan- 
uary, 1833. 

One  last  word  about  that  consammato 
scoundrel  the  Dey.  When  Aga  of  the 
Janissaries,  he  had  roasted  the  children 
of  the  Bey  of  Oran,  and  had  made  their 
father,  whom  he  afterwards  scalped  and 
flayed,  eat  portions  of  their  flesh.  Ho 
had  succeeded  to  a  wretch,  who,  getting 
into  the  habit  of  murdering;  his  wives 
and  salting  them  down  in  jars,  was  suf* 
focated  in  his  bath  by  a  black  slave. 
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On  ascending  the  throne,  the  Dey  be-  granting  him  the  visoonntsbip  of  Joysel, 
headed  merchants,  and  plundered  every-  which  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  my 
body,  till  that  tremendous  blow  of  Ex-  uncle  Rochedieu.  My  father  died  young, 
mouth's  fist  hammered  him  into  better  without  leaving  much  property.  By 
conduct.  Soon  after  our  fleet  left  Al-  his  marriage  with  Charlotte  Lesieur  de 
^lers,  the  Janissaries  pounced  upon  the  Beaupr^au  he  had  two  sons  and  one 
Dey  and  flung  him  out  of  the  window  daughter,  myself.  One  of  the  sons  died 
of  the  gallery — a  proceeding  much  to  in  holy  orders;  the  survivor  has  dig- 
be  commended.  The  two  following  sipated,  through  my  mother's  weakness 
Deys  lived  only  one  year  each.  Turkey  for  him,  our  little  patrimony.  He  has 
approved  highly  of  their  rapid  disap-  not,  however,  turned  to  evil  utterly ;  he 
pearnnce,  as  each  new  Dey,  as  satrap  of  has  obtained,  through  the  friendship  and 
the  Vizier,  pays  her  one  hundred  thou-  favor  of  M.  de  la  Roche-Aymon,  a  small 
sand  pounds  on  his  election.  command  in  Gascony,  where  he  has 
An  engraving,  representing  the  inter-  married.  My  mother  survived  my 
views  between  the  Dey,  Rear-Admiral  father  but  a  few  years.  She  sank,  per- 
Sir  Charles  Penrose,  and  Captain  Bris-  haps,  under  the  mortification  caused  by 
bane,  is  curious,  as  illustrating  some  va-  this  refractory  and  dissipated  son. 
nations  in  costume.  Captain  Brisbane  I  was  eleven  years  of  age  when  this 
wears  a  frilled  shirt,  loose  white  trou-  misfortune  occurred.  I  was  taken  home 
sers,  straps  and  shoes,  and  the  old  rear-  by  a  sister  of  my  mother's,  married  to 
admiral  is  remarkable  for  knee-breeches  the  Viscount  de  Montreuil.  She  was  a 
and  Hessian  boots,  while  his  white  hair  woman  of  fashion,  still  handsome,  and 
is  combed  back  into  a  tight  ribboned  lacking  neither  grace  nor  wit.  She  had 
queue.  made  quite  a  sensation  in  her  youth, 

but  now  began  to  withdraw  from  the 

world.    I  passed  a  whole  season  with 

EKTKRro,  ftccordlnj  to  Act  of  Congrcw.  !n  the  year  1861,  by  her  at   her  Jittlc  Ch^tOaU  do  MoU treuil. 

the  translator,  M.  L.  Edgrworth.  in  the  Clerk^s  Ofiice  of  ,t«i       tt-               ±.                                •       •                 3 

the  District  Court  fur  the  Southern  District  of  NewTork.  1  bO  VlSCOUUt    WaS    Campaigumg   Under 

THE   TRAGEDY  OF  MARIE    JOYSEL.*  ^^^  orders  of  Marshal  Turenne.    Af 

my  aunt  had  little  fortune  of  her  owd, 

BY  ARSENE  HoussATB.  shc  could  uot  provldc  for  mo  as  she 

would  have  desired,  and  the  family  de- 

vn. — MEMOIRS  OP  A  smNEB.  cidcd  that  I  should  be  placed  in  a  oon- 

Sainte-Pelagie,  1680.  T^^'    I  was  resigned  to  anything.    I 

In  the  sorrow  and  weariness  of  pri-  ^ut  ^jIlZT^^^^ 

T         A          ^    «ii?  *^        '4     Tu  that  1  was  not  afraid  of  sorrow. 

6OD,  I  condemn   my.elf ^  to  write  the  w^en  the  winter  set  in  I  was  taken 


my  salvation.  In  retracmg  all  the  paths    ^i  ^  ^^^i^  ««.  ^„  « .»  .   ♦u^^^^  i^  :*- 

.-C  ^  1    „           .131       -1^         •      1  the  world  at  my  aunts;  tho  world,  itt 

that  liave  so  wildly  misled  mo  m  pleas*  •  *•       -^    i*   *•    %     *\    ^           ^    •* 

J   \   u  c  A     ^        *        * u  r  ^  anxieties,  its  festivals.  Us  torments,  its 

ure,  I  shall  find  more  st  ength  for  my  jeasures;  as  soon  a^I  was  in  ray  ioli- 

repcntance     PerhaM  I  have  no  good  {^^^  ^f  \^^  ^1^5           ^    world  reip- 

K?'"?  t'uZ  V'^A^i  "^  ^'^^ '  i^?r  peaked  to  me  with  charms  enhanced 

haps  I  do  U  only  to  del  ver  me  a  Ittle  J  ^^^  ^^^^  j     ^^^^    ^  ^     ^ 

from  the  memories  that  cease  not  to  ^honlders,  an^i  my  yonng  soul,  L  from 

torment  my  heart.  rising  to  Heaven  with  prayer  and  in- 

1  nl ;*\^''" „'"  Bo'^gundy  in  the  year  ^„^  ^^^^^^^  continually  to  the  parlor 

Inif-  >.*  ^''^M            r.h""»f  •  ^^  of  ^^^  Chateau  de  Montreuil.    The  .b- 

wolf  hunt.*    My  grandfather  attained  ^    ^^  g,,^^  ^i  I,        5,^  ^f  ,,5^  ^^ 

♦^li"  ?" '"  ^''^    "°Ti'°"f  °S--^  r^'""  ^ho  awaited  impatiently,  not  the  mo^ 

t|^cy ;  he  was  counsellor  to  King  Henry  ^^„j  ^^     ^j      ^^        jf '  j,       ^    ^ 

IV..  who  recognized    his    services  by  „f  ^„r\tige.    Not  more  than  three  W 

•  Conrtnned  from  p«ge  486.  ^J""^ ,''?™  d«jtJned  like  me  to  the  life  of 

*An  organized  iMndfor  thedestrnethmortlMw  "*^  doister.  The  example  was  not  then 

trildbeMta.  ocUfjing.     OooiUuidj  I  heard  tbeie 
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giddy  belles  confiding  to  each  other 
their  brilliant  prospects.  One  was  to 
marry  her  cousin,  who  had  an  oflSce  at 
court;  another,  still  more  fortunate, 
spoke  of  marriage  without  speaking  of 
a  husband ;  a  third  hoped  to  become 
one  of  the  Queen's  ladies  of  the  toilet ; 
a  fourth,  more  self  collected,  spoke  of 
passing  her  life  in  a  noble  mansion, 
far  from  the  annoyances  of  court,  like  a 
true  chateUaine  of  the  good  old  times. 
Sad  and  dreamy,  I  kept  my  distance 
from  all  these  young  giddy  pates  that 
happiness  awaited.  What  plan  could 
I  form  ?  Before  me  nought  but  a  desert 
cell,  in  which  I  must  lock  up  my  heart, 
my  love,  my  dreams. 

I  was  the  handsomest  girl  in  the  con- 
vent. My  companions  were  hardly 
jealous  of  me,  for  they  knew  I  was 
poor.  They  said  in  mocking  pity,  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  be  so  pretty. 

Before  the  time  appointed  for  taking 
the  veil,  my  aunt,  then  widowed,  came 
to  take  me  home  with  her  for  a  little 
recreation.  Her  fine  carriage  gave  me 
a  flush  of  vanity.  My  companions,  in 
taking  leave  of  me,  admired  this  equi- 
page. '*  Yes,"  said  one,  Mademoiselle  de 
Sombreuil,  "  but  we  shall  see  her  soon 
returning  in  quite  another  style,  on  the 
back  of  a  donkey  or  in  a  carryall." 

I  leflb  with  this  speech  in  my  heart. 
"Return,"  I  said ;  *'  who  knows  whether 
I  shall  return  ?  During  the  first  weeks  of 
my  aunt's  widowhood  I  was  very  much 
alone,  yet  I  felt  myself  a  thousand  times 
more  alive  than  at  the  convent  I 
breathed  in  freedom;  I  raced  in  the 
park  like  a  fawn ;  I  gathered  flowers,  I 
tressed  crowns  for  my  head,  I  lived  in 
my  fancy.  I  took  great  delight  to  see 
the  sky,  the  trees,  the  meadows,  the 
fountains,  and — shall  I  say  it  ? — in  look- 
ing at  myself.  Every  time  I  passed  a 
mirror,  I  looked  at  my  image  without 
thinking  of  it ;  and  to  look  longer,  I  ar- 
ranged my  hair,  and  even  took  it  down 
for  the  sake  of  braiding  it  again.  My 
aunt  at  last  surprised  me  at  this  play. 
"  There  is  a  girl,"  said  she,  "  who  wUl 
often  forget  to  tell  her  beads !  My  poor 
child,  I  fear  the  convent  life  will  be  too 
dull  for  you ;  indeed,  it  would  be  a  mur- 
der to  cut  off"  these  locks."  While 
speaking,  my  aunt  had  taken  out  my 
comb;  she  began  to  separate  my  hair 
with  all  a  mother^B  affection.    "Ahl" 


she  resumed,  "  how  well  a  wedding  yeil 
would  suit  this  jet-black  hair !  " 

My  aunt  hardly  mentioned  the  con- 
vent again.  For  my  part,  I  banished  it 
from  my  thoughts  more  and  more,  accus- 
toming myself  to  my  wild  freedom,  and 
sometimes  smiling  at  the  idea  of  marriage, 
which  I  had  learned  to  associate  with 
that  of  liberty,  in  which,  I  confess,  the 
husband  appeared  to  me  only  as  an  ac- 
cessory. The  first  comer  would  win  me, 
not  for  his  own  sake  but  for  that  of  my 
liberty.  Such  was  the  fatal  error  of  my 
mind,  when  M.  Gars  de  la  Verriere, 
attorney  to  the  tribunal  of  Meulan,  came 
for  a  few  days  on  business  to  my  aunt's 
ch(iteau. 

lie  was  very  ugly.  "Mon  Dieu ! "  sud 
I,  "how  wretchedly  tired  one  would  be 
of  such  a  husband  I "  He  was  neither 
gallant  nor  intellectual ;  he  dressed  badly, 
and  never  laughed ;  in  a  word,  he  was 
"  the  pearl  of  husbands."  Now,  in  set- 
tling his  affairs  with  aunt,  he  deigned  to 
find  me  to  his  taste :  he  carried  gener- 
osity so  far  as  to  ask  my  hand  in  mar- 
riage. 

"Marry  such  a  man  I  Never  1"  I 
cried  out  from  my  heart.  But  the  heart 
must  not  be  heeded. 

After  much  reflection  I  returned  to 
my  fixed  idea — ^marriage.  The  attorney 
was  not  perhaps  such  a  horrid  creature 
as  he  seemed.  My  aunt  spoke  much  of 
his  fortune,  of  his  carriage,  of  his  coun- 
try scat.  I  let  myself  be  tempted.  I 
said  Yes,  and  yet  on  my  weddmg  day 
I  almost  wished  myself  back  at  the  con- 
vent. 

We  got  along  smoothly  enough  for 
three  mortal  weeks ;  but  having  taken 
me  to  Paris,  where  he  was  attending 
a  session  of  court,  he  imprisoned  me  in 
his  jealousy  as  in  an  iron  chain.  We  in- 
habited a  very  gloomy  little  hotel  of  Rue 
Mazarine:  he  condemned  me  to  the 
hearth  of  my  chamber.  I  remember  his 
being  very  angry  one  day  because  I 
had  opened  the  window:  "What  are 
you  looking  at  there,  Madame ? "  "I 
am  looking  to  see  how  the  weather  is." 
"  You  are  looking  at  the  passengers,  Ma- 
dame !  "  He  shut  the  window  with  gro- 
tesque wrath. 

My  heart  would  not  resi^  itself  to. 
this  way  of  living,    yet   three  yean 
passed  thus.     I  had  two  children  to 
console  me,  but  still  my  ^liMurt  aooi^ 
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to  avenge  itself.  It  did  not  wait  macb 
longer.  M.  de  la  Y.  bad  a  coasin  in  the 
regiment  of  the  dragoons  of  Champagne, 
M.  Philippe  de  Montbrun,  who  called 
on  US  unexpectedly  one  day,  to  the 
great  despite  of  mj  jealous  husband. 
He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  in  fine 
spirits,  bearing  his  head  and  his  sword 
gallantly.  He  was  not  long  in  making 
my  conquest :  that  very  evening  he 
carried  me  off.  We  could  not  find  a 
coach;  we  had  to  escape  on  horse- 
back. I  never  had  ridden,  so  I  clung 
to  Montbruu  with  delight.  He  wanted 
to  take  me  to  Corbeil,  to  the  house  of 
a  newly-married  friend ;  but  we  were 
hardly  twenty-four  miles  from  Paris, 
when  a  terrible  storm  surprised  us.  We 
repaired  to  the  first  shelter  that  pre- 
sented, the  little  Chateau  de  Biovre. 
Our  entry  was  most  comic.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  chateau  came  to  meet  us,  ex- 
pecting to  welcome  old  friends.  Not 
recognizing  us,  and  certainly  not  much 
edified  at  the  sight  of  folk  trav- 
elling in  that  style,  all  dripping,  hair 
disordered,  etc.,  he  was  about  to  shut 
his  door  against  us,  when  Montbrun 
said  to  him  with  spirit :  "  Be  not  of- 
fended, sir,  if  by  fault  of  the  storm  we 
take  your  chateau  for  a  tavern,  in  the 
opposite  fashion  to  Don  Quixote,  who. 
mistook  taverns  for  castles."  The  gen- 
tleman, perceiving  by  this  speech  that 
his  improvised  guests  were  no  country 
dolts,  became  more  hospitable.  We 
supped  with  him,  and  as  youth  is  trust- 
ful, we  told  him  our  adventure.  We 
laughed  to  think  what  a  doleful  coun- 
tenance the  old  lawyer  must  be  making. 
This  day — must  1  say  it  ? — was  the  finest 
day  of  my  life.  Now  that  I  upbraid 
my  faults,  I  cannot  reproach  that  beau- 
tiful day!  There  are  some  restless 
nights,  when  on  this  bed  of  grief,  I 
still  seem  to  feel  that  horse's  gallop, 
Montbrun's  arm  clasping  me  with  so 
much  love,  his  heart  that  beat  beneath 
my  hand. 

Our  host  became  so  charming  that  we 
remained  three  days  under  his  roof  in 
all  the  follies  of  love.  It  loas  indeed 
the  folly  of  love.  I  was  dazzled  and 
fascinated — ^Montbrun  was  so  handsome, 
so  gallant.  If  it  can  bo  pardoned  to  lose 
one's  soul  in  loving  a  man  that  is  worth 
loving,  then  I  may  hope  for  forgiveness. 

On  the  fourth  daj  we  departed  for 


Corbeil,  where  we  were  well  received 
by  the  young  married  couple.  To  na 
the  sacrament  of  marriage  was  wanting ; 
but  Montbrun's  friend  did  not  look  to 
that  too  closely.  He  installed  us,  as 
well  as  he  could,  in  his  little  house, 
while  looking  out  for  us  a  surer  place  of 
refuge. 

Become  a  little  more  rational,  we 
were  beginning  to  enjoy  in  peace  the 
sweets  of  our  love,  when  we  were  dis* 
Covered  and  surprised  by  my  husband 
the  lawyer.  We  sought  to  escape  again, 
but  he  sent  in  pursuit  of  us  half  a  dozen 
archers,  who  came  up  with  us  on  the 
road  to  Melun.  Montbrun  vainly  drew 
his  sword  upon  them ;  we  had  to  yield 
to  superior  force. 

We  soon  returned,  then,  to  Paris,  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  What  a  dif- 
ference between  the  flight  and  the  re- 
turn I  I  was  taken  immediately  to  the 
Madelonnettes,  where  I  passed  a  whole 
month  without  hearing  of  either  my 
husband  or  my  lover.  It  happened  that 
there  were  then  at  the  Madelonnettes 
some  penitents  of  good  family,  who  had 
not  lost  the  habit  of  laughing.  The 
house  was  not  very  strict :  some  liberty 
was  allowed  to  its  inmates.  In  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  the  most  favored 
of  them  walked  in  the  garden ;  and  I 
obtained  this  privilege,  against  the  law- 
yer's will.  In  the  garden  we  amused 
ourselves  like  children,  running  after 
butterflies  and  throwing  roses  at  each 
other.  It  was  a  trial  of  who  could  be 
wildest.  We  told  each  other  our  his- 
tories, and  far  from  concealing  anything, 
we  embellished  on  the  facts.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  doing  penance,  we  encouraged 
each  other  to  persevere  in  the  wrong. 
Husbands,  called  tyrants,  were  laughed 
at;  the  lover  was  enshrined  in  the 
heart. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  they  apprised 
me  that  the  attorney  was  coming  to  see 
me,  and  would  grant  my  pardon  if  I 
showed  a  true  repentance.  He  came.  I 
gave  him  a  very  cold  reception:  he 
seemed  to  me  uglier  than  ever.  When 
he  spoke  of  reconciliation,  i  instead  of 
listening  to  his  conditions,  I  dictated  my 
own — ^to  wit,  that  I  should  live  at  libertTi 
that  I  should  go  to  the  theatre,  waUc 
out  and  attend  mass,  and  should  open' 
my  window  and  look  out  whenever  it 
pleased  me.     ^' Well  I"  be  soreamed 
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with  rago,  *'  yon  shall  remain  hero  two 
years ;  after  which,  unless  I  condescend 
lo  pardon  yon,  yon  fihall  be  whipped, 
Bhaven,  and  booked  for  life  impriaon- 
ment.  You  shall  wear  the  black  gown 
of  ft  penitent;  and  then,  with  that,  you 
shall  go  to  the  comedy,  if  you  please,  or 
rather  the  comedy  will  pass  for  yon  in- 
side of  four  walls,  wlien  the  bolts  are 
well  drawn."  Thereupon  the  attoi-ney 
went  out  and  came  no  more  again. 

Next  morning,  however,  while  his 
hateful  face  was  still  haunting  me,  I 
was  called  to  the  parlor,  I  found  there 
Ilia  Bccretarv,  who  handed  me  a  letter. 
I  was  unwilling  to  take  it.  "Ileadit, 
read  it,  Madame,"  said  he,  with  com- 
passionate devotion  in  his  manner ;  "  yon 
will  have  no  cause  to  reiiret  it."  I  took 
the  letter  and  opened  it.  What  was 
my  surprise  and  joy  when  I  recognized 
my  dear  Montbrun's  handwriting  I  I 
blushed,  I  paled ;  I  fled  to  my  cell  to 
read  it  in  mystery  and  silence: 

"Mr  Dear  Love:  I  know  at  last  wLerc 
thou  art,  Jly  heart  souElit  tboe  everywlicrc. 
But  for  the  bravo  young  man  who  will  hand 
yoa  Uiia  letter,  I  sboaUl  etill  bo  in  quest  or 
you.  What!  your  unwortliy  husband  has 
had  the  malignity  to  lock  you  up  \a  the  Ma- 
dclonneltes,  like  on  abandoned  fenmlo.  Here 
is  an  attorney's  chnractBr!  But  if  God  has 
BfUictcd  you  with  a  persecutor,  lio  Las  also 
given  you  a  defender.  Escaped,  myself, 
from  Paris,  I  have  resolved  lo  try  another 
flight  with  you.  Bo  brave ;  have  will.  Meet 
me  alone,  at  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  end  of  the 
ganlco.  With  a  ladder  of  cords  and  n  de- 
voted servant,  the  wall  will  not  long  separate 
ns.  This  time  we  shall  start  in  a  good  car- 
riage, and  Fball  take  a  different  road.  May 
Heaven  at  last  be  our  guide  I 

"PinUPrB    DE   MOSTBRUN." 

All  Avent  smoothly,  I  pretended  in- 
disposition. In  the  evening  I  hid  me 
in  an  empty  barrel  in  the  garden.  I  w.is 
deaf  to  the  call.  I  waited  with  glowing 
bosom.  Montbrnn  came  with  his  ladder 
and  carriage.  By  midnight  we  were 
already  afar  off.  This  time  we  alighted 
at  Compicgne,  bearing  assumed  names. 

We  lived  two  months  there,  hidden 
away  in  our  joy.  Then,  despite  all  our 
love,  wo  began  to  be  tired  of  such  a 
quiet  life — Montbrnn  especially  ;  and  as 
winter  advanced,  the  forest  in  which  we 
took  such  delight  no  longer  wooed  ns 
to  its  eylv8D  bowers. 

About  the  last  of  December,  Mont- 1 


bruD  left  me  alone,  to  respond  in  peraon 
to  a  letter  from  M.  de  Fenthi^vre.  I 
hoped  to  see  him  back  in  four  days,  bnt 
he  was  gone  three  morUil  weeks;  and 
when  he  returned,  instead  of  more  lov- 
ing, he  seemed  still  more  weary.  Soon 
I  perceived  that  his  heart  was  elsewhere. 
He  soon  went  off  again,  and  did  not  ro- 
turn.  He  finished  breaking  ray  heart 
by  sending  mo  money — without  B  letter, 
not  even  a  note.  I  understood  all  my 
misfortune.  I  returned  to  Paris  in  mid- 
winter. After  many  searches,  at  last  I 
discovered  his  residence.  Alas  I  I  waa 
pnnisbcd  where  I  had  finned  —  Mont- 
brnn had  another  mistress. 

This  one,  who  -was  np  to  men's  ways, 
kept  him  under  key,  always  In  her  choina. 
Such  was  my  despair,  that  I  resolved  to 
go  and  die  at  their  feet.  What,  indeed, 
had  I  better  to  dof  I  bonght,  then, 
a  dagger;  I  dressed  me  as  n  milliner, 
and  presented  myself  one  morning  at 
the  honso  of  the  lady  in  question,  verj 
sure  that  I  should  find  the  fickle  one  be- 
side her.  Afler  waiting  an  hour  in  the 
ante -chamber,  an  audience  was  voudi- 
safed  me.  I  had  sent  word  that  I  had 
the  newest  patterns  of  Brussela  laoe  to 
sell.  Kntcring  her  chamber,  I  noted  at 
the  iirst  glance  a  motion  of  the  lai^ 
bed-curtains.  Ah  !  how  I  trembled  my- 
self! The  mislreas  awaited  me  before 
the  bearth  in  a  half  dishabille.  She  waa 
beautiful,  too:  a  blonde  beauty,  not 
quite  fi'csb,  but  full  of  charm.  1  open- 
ed under  her  eyes  my  box  of  laces,  look- 
ing at  her  stealthily.  She  turned  them 
over  with  an  affectation  of  disdain.  At 
'  last  she  found  something  to  her  taate. 
Sho  put  it  on  her  half-uncovered  ahoal- 
der,  and  .idmired  herself  in  her  glass.  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  With  oao 
bound  I  was  beside  the  bed.  Parting 
the  curtains,  I  cast  on  tho  traitor  a 
lightning  glance.  He  grew  pale  as  a 
sheet.  "  It  is  you  ! "  he  said  anzionsly. 
"  Yea,  it  is  1,"  said  I,  seizing  my  dag- 
ger. 

The  mistress  came  towards  me,  utter- 
ing a  sharp  cry.  "  Stop,"  said  I,  threat- 
ening her.  As  she  was  a  piece  of  arU- 
fice,  she  faintod. 

Mootbrno,  moved  at  seeing  berfidl  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  darted  towards  bar, 
insulting  roe  with  eye  and  word.  I^ 
already  quite  beyond  n^self,  gav*  frw 
vent  to  my  veogeanee.  IbrantlMirtMy 
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poignard.  "  Cruel  I "  I  cried,  rushing 
upon  Montbrun.  Alas !  I  struck  him  to 
the  heart  —  that  heart  which  had  so 
loved  me ! 

Hardly  had  I  struck,  when  I  felt  my- 
self totter ;  my  eyes  were  obscured.  I 
fell  kneeling  before  the  bed,  covering 
with  kisses  the  hand  of  my  poor  lover. 
"  1  am  lost ! "  said  he,  without  anger  and 
without  withdrawing  his  hand. 

At  that  moment  a  chambermaid,  hear- 
ing her  mistress's  cry,  entered  in  fright. 
Montbrun  h:id  still  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  try  to  save  me. 

"  'Tis  nothing,"  he  said  to  the  girl ; 
"return  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Yes,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  said 
I,  "all  will  be  finished." 

I  ])icked  up  the  dagger,  but  my 
strength  and  courage  were  gone ;  my 
hand  fell  without  having  struck  myself. 
"  I  implore  you,  my  poor  Marie,"  said 
Montbrun,  then  reviving  a  little, "  escape. 
I  think  that  the  blow  is  not  mortal.  Go 
now.  I  will  have  myself  carried  to  the 
street  Ilautefenille.  You  will  come 
there  to  see  me."  Will  it  be  believed  ? 
I  had  the  cowardice  to  forsake  Mont- 
brun in  his  dying  hour  —  1  who  had 
killed  him ! 

I  passed  without  hindrance.  He  died 
within  an  hour  no  doubt,  by  the  side 
of  another  of  whom  I  am  still  jealous. 
I  waited  for  him  till  midnight  in  the 
street  Hantefeuille.  I  returned  there 
the  next  day.  At  last  I  learned  his 
death.  His  mistress  was  not  accused. 
He  had  had  time  to  accuse  himself  in 
his  will.  I  learned  all  this  by  the  news 
criers.  Montbrun's  name  was  not  pro- 
nounced, but,  alas!  it  could  have  been 
but  he.  Still  I  lacked  the  courage  to 
accuse  myself.  I  carried  my  crime  in 
silence:  1  lived  alone  with  my  remorse 
and  grief.  I  dwelt  in  the  Rue  Hante- 
feuille, as  if  poor  Montbrun  would  re- 
turn there.  The  end  of  the  winter  was 
drowned  in  bitter  tears. 

Alas  ! — shall  I  repeat  it  to  myself? — 
when  spring  came  again  with  her  blos- 
soms and  songs,  the  shade  of  Montbron, 
little  by  little,  withdrew  from  my  soul, 
and  I  ft* It  myself  young  again. 

I  had  met  with  a  very  pretty  com- 
panion of  ray  convent  life,  who  had 
turned  otrt  little  better  than  myself.  Now 
I  went  to  see  her  ofteoer.  She  bad  a 
little  court  of  oadets  of  good  fiunily — 


gay  young  blades,  whose  spirits  defied 
sadness.  They  liorhtened  my  heart  of 
its  load  of  grief,  and  wooed  me  to  share 
their  joys.  Not  being  able  to  love  any 
one  of  them,  I  loved  them  all  together. 
I  became  worse  than  I  had  been.  Until 
then  I  had  had  the  faith  of  love !  I  had 
loved  religiously ;  but  now  it  was  only 
the  profanation  of  love.  I  became  a 
coquette;  I  took  pleasure  in  madrigals. 
I  grew  more  and  more  vain  of  ray 
beauty.  I  whirled  in  the  circle  of  fol- 
lies, till  judgment  forsook  me.  As  for 
the  heart,  there  was  no  question  of  it. 
From  morning  till  evening,  and  often 
from  evening  till  morning,  I  abandoned 
myself  without  dignity  to  every  sport 
of  love,  turning  to  every  breath  of  praise, 
listening  to  all  deceitful  lips,  scarce  tak- 
ing thought  of  past  or  future,  of  Mont- 
brun or  of  God.  1  forgot  even  my  chil- 
dren. 

But  here  my  pen  rebels.  Why,  in- 
deed, trace  this  page,  the  saddest  of  my 
life?  What  more  can  I  say  than  that  1 
passed  a  whole  year  in  the  bewilder- 
ment of  impure  levities. 

Although  I  had  changed  my  name, 
the  attorney  at  last  found  me  out.  This 
time  he  obtained  a  dreadful  judgment 
against  me  —  perpetual  imprisonment. 
It  was  not  again  to  the  Madelonnettes 
that  he  had  me  taken,  but  to  Sainte- 
Pelagic,  where  there  are  no  gardens, 
nor  walks,  nor  companions,  nor  lover  to 
watch  over  me.  Sainte-Pelagie  I  portal 
of  the  tomb  I 

Ah!  at  least  there  remains  one  re- 
membrance to  console  me — the  memory 
of  Montbrun,  the  only  man  I  have  ever 
loved.  Poor  fellow  !  1  have  always  worn 
upon  my  heart  the  dagger  stained  with 
his  blood.  This  dagger  has  still  work 
to  do. 

At  the  end  of  these  memoirs,  Marie 
de  Joysel  had  transcribed  the  two  de- 
crees obtained  against  her  by  the  at- 
torney. 

The  sentence  of  condemnation  of  Sep- 
tember 14th,  1672,  bears:  "Marje  ae 
Joysel  shall  be  placed  in  a  convent  se- 
lected by  her  husband,  to  remain  there 
for  two  years  in  secular  apparel,  duriog 
which  time  ho  may  see  her,  and  even 
take  her  back  to  wife ;  and  in  case  Uiat 
he  do  not  take  her  out  after  the  two 
yean  expire,  to  be  shaven  and  veiled 
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for  the  rest  of  her  days,  and  to  live 
there  like  the  other  nuns. 

^^  This  sentence  has  been  confirmed  by 
a  decree  rendered  March  9th,  1673,  on 
the  report  of  M.  Herv^.  This  decree 
lias  been  executed." 

The  decree  of  March  9th  condemns 
Marie  de  Joysel,  for  crime  of  adultery, 
to  be  placed  in  a  convent,  where  she 
shall  be  shaven,  and  booked  for  life 
after  two  years,  unless  her  husband  dur- 
ing this  interval  shall  have  had  the  benig- 
nity to  take  her  back. 


VIII. — SHOWING  LOVE  AS  A  MISSION. 

After  reading  this  sad  story,  Henri 
returned  to  the  prison.  He  found  Marie 
more  depressed.  Seeing  him  enter,  she 
bowed  her  head  in  silence,  as  before  the 
Supreme  Judge ;  he  extended  his  hand 
to  her;  she  advanced  her  own,  turning 
away  her  eyes. 

"  Marie,"  said  Henri  in  a  firm  voice, 
"  I  espouse  you  before  God  and  before 
men." 

She  fell  upon  her  knees  before  him. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  mur- 
mured she.  "You  are  my  master:  I 
will  obey  your  orders." 

"  Arise,  my  bride ;  thy  place  is  on  my 
heart ;"  and  lifting  her  in  his  arms  he 
pressed  his  first  kiss  on  her  downcast 
brow.  "And  now  let  it  sink  into  thy 
heart,  Marie,  and  reanimate  with  its 
blood  every  languishing  fibre  of  thy 
body,  purified  by  tears,  this  conscious- 
ness :  that  thou  art  loved  for  thyself,  and 
that  in  thy  lover's  eyes  the  funeral  pall 
of  penitence  in  which  thou  hast  envel- 
oped the  dead  past  is  washed  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  Purified  thus  from 
within,  thy  reputation  among  men  is  but 
an  outward  garment.  Entering  a  con- 
vent, thou  wouldst  have  been  re-clothed 
in  white;  and  white  thou  shalt  be,  with- 
out and  within,  wearing  the  orange 
flower  crown  of  bride.  I  wed  thee 
because  I  love  thee ;  there  is  no  sacri- 
fice and  no  descent  for  me.  Far  from 
being  thy  master,  I  am  thy  most  devoted 
slave." 

Henri  Thome  had  already  formulized 
his  demand  in  marriage  before  the  same 
tribunal  which  had  repulsed  the  petition 
of  Marie  de  Joysel.  This  demand  was 
dignified  and  simple.  Christian  charity 
had  spoken  by  the  voioe  of  the  claimant. 


The  request  was  so  well  supported  by 
his  advocate  that  the  court  accorded  it 
to  Henri  in  these  terms : 

"  The  court,  having  regard  to  tbe  re- 
quest of  Sieur  Thom^,  permits  the  parties 
to  contract  marriage,  and  to  this  effect  or- 
dains that  the  articles  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract shall  be  signed  at  the  bars  of  the 
House  of  Refuge  where  is  Marie  de  Joy- 
sel ;  who,  after  the  publication  of  the  three 
bans,  shall  be  re-conducted  from  said 
Refuge  to  the  parish  church  of  that  pre- 
cinct by  Dumur^  usher  to  the  oonrt, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  her  until  the 
celebration  of  the  said  marriage  in  hia 
presence,  and,  this  done,  shall  renut  ber 
into  the  hands  of  her  husband ;  by  which 
the  prioress  shall  remain  well  and  duly 
discharged  of  all  responsibility. 

"Decreed  in  Parliament  29th  Janu- 
ary, 1684." 

But  no  sooner  was  this  decree  pro- 
claimed, than  the  family  of  the  attorney. 
Gars  de  la  Verri^re,  constituted  an 
opposition  by  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation obtained  by  the  husband  and  con- 
firmed by  his  will.  This  family  set  every 
influence  at  work  to  obtain  Uie  accom- 
plishment of  the  attorney's  last  vow.  It 
went  even  so  far  as  to  put  the  children 
forward  against  their  mother. 

In  awaiting  the  trial,  Henri  passed 
nearly  all  his  afternoons  beside  Marie. 
Their  aflection  became  still  deeper  and 
more  trustful ;  they  unveiled  their  hearts, 
they  prayed,  they  comforted  each  other, 
they  loved. 

One  day  Henri  found  Marie  praying 
with  fervor. 

*'  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  Chriflh 
tian,  Marie." 

"  You  have  made  me  love  God,"  she 
answered  him,  raising  her  eyes  to 
heaven.  '' Before  I  knew  you,  I  had 
prayed,  but  how  often  I  profaned  my 
prayers  by  spite,  by  pride  and  hatred ! 
1  was  in  revolt  against  the  world  whidi 
overwhelmed  me  with  all  its  contempt 
and  all  its  punishments.  No  compas- 
sionate soul  had  entered  within  the  tab* 
emacle  of  my  sorrow  to  mingle  its  tean 
with  mine,  and  call  my  heart  to  lift 
again.  I  lifted  my  revolt  against  God. 
You  came :  you  have  loved  her  whom 
the  world  repulsed;  you  reopened  in 
my  heart  the  choked-up  fountam  of  my 
tears.  I  have  wept  no  more  with  angary: 
but  with  love  and  repentanoCb    I  MM) 
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loved  you :  you  have  helped  me  to  love 
God." 

This  extraordinary  case  was  called 
for  trial  in  the  month  of  July,  1684. 
The  famous  Talon  appeared  as  attorney- 
general.  Marie  de  Joysel  and  her  chil- 
dren were  put  in  presence  of  each  other, 
their  relatives  on  the  father's  and  on  the 
mother's  side,  Charles  Henri  Thom6  the 
claimant,  the  Abb4  Le  Blanc,  cited  as  a 
witness  in  his  quality  of  confessor  to 
the  condemned;  the  lady  Amelia,  pri- 
oress of  SaintePelagie,  the  sister  Mar- 
tha, and  still  many  others.  From  the 
city  and  the  court  great  numbers 
flocked  the  place  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
and  the  neighboring  quays  were  crowded 
with  carriages  and  servants.  During 
half  a  century  no  celebrated  cause  had 
so  awakened  delicate  sympathies.  Pity 
for  Marie  de  Joysel,  interest  in  Henri 
Thome,  rendered  all  curious  to  see  them 
in  face  of  each  other. 

Marie  de  Joysel  came  attired  as  a  pen- 
itent— black  bodice  with  large  sleeves, 
gray  frock,  hair  concealed  under  a  plain 
cap.  But  even  thus  attired,  her  beauty 
compelled  a  general  stir  of  admiration, 
and  made  more  than  one  court  belle,  in 
envy  of  this  face,  regret  not  to  have 
passed  also  some  months  in  convent 
shades.  She  did  not  seem  to  mind  the 
public  much ;  in  her  countenance  were 
blended  resignation  and  disdain.  From 
time  to  time  unconsciously  her  eye 
turned  to  Henri  Thome,  who  was  at  the 
bar  with  his  uncle,  the  abb6.  She  was 
separated  from  him  only  by  the  ushers 
waiting  on  her,  and  her  two  advocates. 
Sometimes  also  she  cast  on  her  two  little 
daughters,  who  had  quite  forgotten  that 
she  was  their  mother,  looks  of  ineffable 
pity  and  grief.  They  were  seated  in 
front  of  her,  beside  their  tutor,  their 
advocate,  and  some  relatives  of  their 
father.  The  eldest,  encouraged  by  the 
tutor,  affected  to  brave  her  mother  with 
a  look  of  contempt,  which  made  all  the 
spectators  indignant. 

Before  the  court  entered  upon  its  ses- 
sion, one  little  incident  strongly  excited 
cariosity :  an  old  lady,  whose  rather  ex- 
travagant costume  announced  a  per- 
sonage of  note,  came  and  threw  her 
arms  with  tears  around  Marie's  neck. 
It  was  her  aunt,  the  old  Countess  of 
Montreoil,  her  mother's  sister.  She  had 
a  grand  air  of  kindness  that  won  every- 


body. She  took  Marie's  hands;  she 
spoke  to  her  of  a  thousand  things  at 
once ;  she  advised  with  her  counsellors. 
She  herself  seemed  to  be  pleading  this 
dif&cult  cause  with  all  the  resources  of 
her  heart.  After  the  first  effusion,  she 
asked  where  Henri  Thome  was.  She 
went  to  him,  looked  at  him  with  a  smile 
and  a  tear,  and  said,  ^'  It  is  well,  my 
child:  what  you  are  doing  is  good. 
Count  on  my  fortune  and  my  friend- 
ship." 

At  this  moment  the  court  was  called 
to  order  with  imposing  gravity,  which 
did  not  prevent  Talon  from  casting  a 
rather  mundane  glance  on  the  fair  sup- 
pliant. 

The  advocate  Fouraier,  celebrated  for 
his  eloquence,  first  spoke  to  set  forth, 
after  the  history  of  the  cause,  the  de- 
mand of  Charles  Henri  Thom4.  After 
having  spoken  of  his  family,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  honorable  of  the  Lyon* 
nais,  after  having  spoken  of  the  repent- 
ance of  the  widow  of  Pierre  Gars  de  la 
Verriere,  he  said  that  he  hoped  the  court 
would  allow  to  be  exercised  the  highest 
act  of  Christian  charity  that  had  ever 
appeared  before  any  tribunal  of  justice; 
that  neither  interest  nor  wealth  had  any 
share  in  this  work,  blessed  of  Heaven, 
since  the  decree  of  March  0th,  1673, 
which  had  condemned  Marie  de  Joysel, 
taking  from  her  her  dower  and  the  ben- 
efit of  matrimonial  contracts,  left  her 
for  sole  inheritance  but  grief  and  tears. 
He  could  not  speak  highly  enough  of 
the  actual  character  of  her  who  was  de- 
manded in  marriage,  since,  by  eleven 
years  of  penitence,  she  had  become  a 
model  of  wisdom  and  devotion ;  that  a 
life  so  exemplary  was  a  dower  coming 
from  the  hand  of  God  infinitely  more 
precious  than  that  of  which  men  had 
deprived  her.  The  advocate  called  to 
the  bar  the  Abb6  Le  Blanc  and  the  lady 
Amelia,  who  rendered  full  justice  to  the 
pious  resignation  of  the  prisoner  for 
eleven  years  past.  ^^She  has  shed  tears 
of  repentance  that  have  caused  my  own 
to  flow,"  said  the  abbe,  concluding. 

The  advocate  resumed :  '^  GentlemeOt 
as  liberty  is  the  first  of  blessings,  it 
is  very  natural  that  Marie  de  Joysel, 
who  has  lost  this  precious  good,  should 
welcome  the  idea  of  marriage,  whioht 
would  break  her  chains.  Her  demand 
IB  founded  on  the  law  of  God,  on  that 
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of  man,  and  on  the  expiation  of  her 
crimes.  A  husband  has  caused  all  her 
misfoilnnes:  a  husband  teaches  her  to 
forget  them.  Marriage,  which  was  so 
fatal  to  her,  becomes  her  salvation ;  she 
finds  a  port  where  she  had  made  ship- 
wreck. If  you  grant  her  the  grace  she 
demands  of  you,  she  will  never  forget 
this  alliance  which  you  make  of  human- 
ity with  justice." 

Here  the  counsel  on  the  side  of  the 
family  Gars  de  la  Verricre  made  a  long 
speech,  very  injurious  towards  Marie  de 
Joysel.  He  drew  a  hideous  picture  of 
her  life ;  he  accused  her  of  having  killed 
her  husband  with  vexation ;  he  spoke 
even  of  poison.  But  this  accusation 
was  met  by  an  universal  murmur  of 
indignation.  Every  one  remarked  with 
real  pain  that  the  two  poor  little  daugh- 
ters seemed  to  confirm,  by  their  gestures, 
all  the  lawyer's  insults.  They  were 
questioned.  They  related  what  had 
occurred  at  their  father's  death  ;  but  it 
was  clear  that  this  narrative  had  been 
taught  them  by  rote  like  a  fable. 


IX. — THE  EOBE  OF  THE  BENEDICTINE   OF- 
TEN HIDES   MORTAL  'N^  OUNDS. 

At  this  moment  the  solemnity  of  the 
debates  was  singularly  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  an  unexpected  visitor. 
Every  eye  turned  towards  the  new 
comer,  who  did  not  seem  to  seek  noto- 
riety, nor  to  make  a  spectacle  of  him- 
self. He  was  a  Benedictine,  still  young, 
but  piteously  pale.  Was  it  fasting  or 
passion  that  had  blanched  him  thus  ?  In 
his  features,  under  a  mask  of  humility, 
was  a  certain  noble  pride,  whether  of 
birth,  of  intellect,  or  of  sorrow.  Dense 
as  was  the  crowd,  he  traversed  it  with- 
out much  difficulty :  every  one  made  way 
for  him ;  he  paused  twenty  steps  from 
Marie  de  Joysel,  bent  on  her  a  mild,  sad 
eye,  leaned  upon  the  grating  that  sepa- 
rated the  judges  from  the  spectators, 
bowed  his  head  with  a-sigh,  and  seemed 
to  be  collecting  his  thoughts. 

Marie,  very  much  moved  by  the  ter- 
rible scene  in  which  she  had  been  so  bit- 
terly accused  by  her  own  children,  took 
no  heed  at  first  of  this  new  figure ;  but 
^adually  having  turned  her  eyes  veiled 
in  tears,  she  shuddered  at  the  sight  of 
the  Benedictine.  Henri  Thome,  who  was 
then  Btealthily  observing  her,  wail  sur- 


prised by  her  sadden  pallor.  By  his  anx- 
ious expression  he  seemed  to  bo  asking 
her  the  cause  of  it.  Although  her  eyes 
met  his,  she  paid  no  heed  to  this  anxietji 
but  continued  observing  the  Benedic- 
tine, who  apparently  recalled  to  her  sia* 
ister  memories. 

"  If  it  were  he !  "  she  murmured,  fright- 
ened and  yet  joyous;  "  if  it  were  he !" 

She  passed  her  hands  over  her  eyes  as 
if  to  assure  herself  that  she  were  not 
dreaming ;  that  all  she  saw — her  children 
cursing  her  in  their  father^s  name  with- 
out shedding  a  tear,  those  judges  who 
made  such  a  stir  around  her  and  for  her, 
those  well-dressed  spectators  who  al- 
most believed  themselves  at  the  thea- 
tre, that  Benedictine  whose  countenance 
smote  her  to  the  heart — were  not  one  of 
her  strange  prison  dreams.  **I  do  not 
dream,"  she  said  ;  ^^  but  'tis  not  he. 
Whence  and  wherefore  comes  this  man  ?** 
Meanwhile  the  debate  was  continned 
with  ardor.  I  reproduce  some  interest- 
ing passages  of  M.  Fournier's  plea. 

M.  Fournier,  answering  the  counsel 
for  the  children's  guardian,  exclaims : 
"  Since  the  court,  by  the  decree  which 
it  has  rendered  in  cognizance  of  cause, 
upon  the  requisition  of  the  king's  coun- 
cil, has  authorized  the  union  of  those  for 
whom  he  pleaded,  in  allowing  them  to 
contract  and  celebrate  marriage,  it  ought 
not  to  heed  the  opposition  of  the  guar- 
dian and  paternal  relatives.  The  court 
will  be  indignant  at  such  an  undertaking 
when  it  shall  have  considered  the  infa- 
mous fabrication  in  which  a  mother  is 
charged  with  all  that  assassination  and 
poisoning  can  add  to  adultery.  To  com- 
mence this  picture,  they  have  put  the 
pencil  in  the  hands  of  her  own  cnildreDi 
and  to  finish  it,  they  have  employed  the 
darkest  colors  to  form  the  most  horrible 
features  that  art  can  invent  against  na> 
ture,  evidence,  and  reason.  This  cause 
is  unexampled  ;  it  is  the  first  time  that 
a  guardian  has  so  rancorously  abused 
the  voice  of  blood,  and  raised  children 
with  such  impiety  against  their  mother. 
^^  It  is  of  interest  to  the  State  that  mar- 
riages, which  give  subjects  to  princes, 
creatures  to  God,  and  members  to  the 
church,  should  be  freely  contracted ;  and 
those  who  oppose  them,  unless  they  show 
legitimate  obstacles,  are  guilty  of  ronlti- 
pie  homicide,  among  whi«h  I  reckon  that 
of  the  children  who  would  have  seaD  thm 
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light  had  not  such  opposition  been  made 
to  their  birth. 

*'  The  first  reason  in  behalf  of  my  cli- 
ents is  derived  from  a  law  that  God 
himself  has  declared  by  the  mouth  of 
the  apostle  thron<]^h  whom  he  has  com- 
municated most  intelligence.  Paul,  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  has  precisely 
limited  to  the  life  of  the  husband  his 
power  over  his  wife,  not  willing  that  af- 
ter his  death  his  extinct  authority  should 
be  revived  against  the  woman  who  sur- 
vived him. 

^'  Death  has  its  rights  as  well  as  life. 
So  long  as  a  husband  is  living,  it  is  not 
just  that  his  wife,  after  having  deceived 
him,  should  become,  to  the  confusion  of 
this  husband,  the  wife  of  another:  his 
grief  and  his  vengeance  end  only  with 
his  life. 

"  But  from  the  moment  that  death  has 
carried  him  away  from  his  grief  and  his 
resentment,  it  affranchises  the  woman 
from  the  slavery  to  which  he  had  the 
power  to  subject  her  during  his  life- 
time ;  and  when  he  is  no  longer  in  this 
world,  his  children  and  heirs  ought  not 
to  count,  in  his  succession,  among  the 
effects  of  his  patrimony,  the  grievances 
that  were  pei-aonal  to  him  and  that  he 
buried  with  him  in  his  grave.  Thus  the 
learned  Grotius,  upon  these  words  of 
Paul :  Soluta  est  a  lege  viri  (she  is  free 
from  the  law  of  her  husband),  says  much 
to  the  purpose :  Id  est,  poena  aduUerii 
(that  is,  from  the  crime  of  adultery). 
The  death  of  the  husband  is  an  absolu- 
tion for  the  wife  that  survives  him. 

"After  these  considerations,  can  we 
pay  any  heed  to  two  acts  under  the  pri- 
vate seal  of  the  Sieur  Gars  ?  He  has 
transcribed  in  his  cabinet  the  authentic 
decree  of  the  court  against  his  wife,  and 
after  a  dark  meditation  ho  has  written 
on  the  back  of  this  decree :  JEst  lex  de 
Maria  Joysel  quam  me  mortuo  sequi 
volo.  '  This  is  the  law  for  Maria  Joysel 
which  I  will  to  be  executed  after  my 
death.'  It  is  thus  that  he  assumes  to  be 
the  magistrate  and  judge  of  his  own 
cause.  But  he  who  spoke  thus  with  the 
law  in  hand,  must  he  not  have  known 
that  his  magistracy  as  well  as  his  power 
ended  with  his  life  ? 

"  The  decree  does  not  bear  that  a  wo- 
man convicted  of  adultery  shall  never 
re-marry.  The  penal  laws,  of  which  is 
this  decree,  are  not  subject  to  extension ; 


on  the  contrary,  as  they  are  hurtful  de- 
cisions, they  arc  to  be  restricted  and 
limited,  according  to  the  opinion  of  juris- 
consults and  of  emperors.  If  the  civil 
law,  in  our  latest  jurisprudence,  do  not 
take  from  the  adulterous  woman  the 
faculty  of  re-marrying,  the  canonical  law, 
which  is  that  which  we  follow  for  mar- 
riages, is  no  less  explicit  in  her  favon 
We  may  even  say  upon  this  subject  that 
the  canonical  law  has  for  its  basis  the 
law  of  God.  The  Scripture  teacheth  us 
that  God  commanded  the  prophet  Hosea 
to  espouse  a  woman  of  debauch.  The 
prophet  espoused  her  and  had  three 
children  by  her.  The  precept  which 
God  gave  to  this  prophet  is  perhaps  the 
precedent  on  which  the  Pope  Clement 
III.  reckons  it  as  a  great  work  of  charity 
to  choose  a  wife  in  a  place  of  debauch, 
He  wills  even  that  an  act  so  Christian 
be  sufficient  to  obtain  the  remission  of 
sins,  because  it  puts  in  the  way  of  sal- 
vation her  who  was  walking  in  the  road 
of  perdition. 

''  According  to  the  decision  of  this 
Pope,  far  from  there  being  anything 
blameworthy  in  a  marriage  contracted 
with  those  victims  of  infamy  who  wear 
a  sentence  on  their  brows,  he  raises  high 
the  virtue  of  those  who  espouse  them. 
What  can  we  find  then  to  blame  in  the 
marriage  which  the  court  has  permitted 
the  Sieur  Thome  to  celebrate  with  Marie 
de  Joysel  ?  Ho  finds  her  in  a  holy 
place,  where  she  has  been  for  ten  years 
performing  pious  exercises.  The  con- 
vent of  Sainte-Pelagie  is  the  prison, 
where,  to  speak  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, she  eats  the  bread  of  tribulation 
and  drinks  the  water  of  affliction.  Dur- 
ing this  long  period  she  washes  her 
past  faults  in  the  tears  which  she  has 
constantly  shed  as  a  true  penitent. 

"  The  relatives  on  the  father's  side 
play  here  a  very  odious  part :  they  for- 
get their  own  honor,  we  may  well  say 
also  their  religion,  sacrificing  it  to  re- 
venge an  injury  which  reaches  them 
from  so  flu*  off  that  it  does  not  wound 
them.  They  appear  before  the  court  in 
this  light.  And  what  is  the  most  sur- 
prising is,  that  they  do  not  blush  at  it. 
It  has  been  seen  in  former  times,  before 
the  greatest  judge  that  has  ever  ap: 
peared  on  the  earth,  that  wrathful  accu- 
sers have  been  obliged  to  retreat  and 
durst  not  cast  the  first  stone  against  the 
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adulterous  woman,  although  the  Lord 
had  given  them  permission. 

"  You  have  suffered  that  the  Sieur 
Gars,  who  was  the  only  one  offended, 
should  cast  the  first  stone  ap^aiust  his 
wife ;  do  not  allow  their  children,  after 
his  death,  to  cast  on  her  a  second  stone 
and  inflict  a  wound  more  cruel  than  the 
first  upon  their  mother. 

"  If  these  children  have  dared  to  ap- 
pear in  your  audience  with  the  rashness 
of  indiscreet  accusers,  compel  them  pub- 
licly to  depart  hence  with  shame  and 
confusion.  They  will  always  reproach 
their  guardian  for  having  engaged  them 
in  such  a  proceeding.  In  his  reckoning 
with  them,  he  may  be  able  to  prove  the 
purity  of  his  conduct  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  property,  but  he  will  never 
justify  the  temerity  that  has  actuated 
him  in  this  trial  to  compromise  the  honor 
of  his  wards. 

"The  father  fulfilled  the  law  by  sat- 
isfying his  anger  and  revenge.  Let  your 
decree  teach  these  children  to  do  their 
duty  in  their  turn ;  let  it  impress  upon 
them  the  tenderness  and  respect  they 
ought  to  feel  for  her  from  whom  they 
have  received  their  life ;  let  them  remem- 
ber, as  long  as  they  shall  live,  that  the 
path  in  which  their  guardian  has  kept 
them  is  that  of  the  accursed  Ham :  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  curse  of  God  by 
revealing  the  turpitude  of  his  father ; 
let  your  decree  make  them  to  know  that 
the  example  which  they  ought  to  follow 
on  this  occasion  Is  that  of  Shem  and 
Japhet,  who,  having  covered  with  their 
mantles  their  father's  nakedness,  were 
crowned  with  grace  and  with  blessings. 

"Punish  the  attempt  that  has  been 
made  against  liberty.  It  is  Nature  that 
gives  us  liberty :  she  alone  should  de- 
prive us  of  it  with  life.  Punish  the  re- 
sistance opposed,  for  five  months  past, 
to  the  celebration  of  a  marriage  author- 
ized by  you. 

"  Is  it  not  enough  for  these  children 
to  behold  themselves  clothed  in  their 
mother's  spoils  ?  If  they  see  her,  with- 
out compunction,  deprived  of  temporal 
goods ;  if  the  hardness  of  their  hearts 
leads  them  not  to  share  with  her,  stop- ' 
ping  in  the  rigor  of  the  civil  law  rather 
than  heeding  the  suggestions  of  the  nat- 
ural law,  wherefore  shall  they  hinder 
her  from  partaking  of  a  spiritual  good, 
this  precious  treasure,  this  celestial  gift — 


I  mean  the  grace  which  God,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  apostle,  promises  to  those 
who  receive  in  truth  the  sacrament  of 
marriage. 

"*  Magnum  sacramentum  quod  gra- 
tiam  confert,'  are  the  terms  of  the  Coan- 
cil  of  Ti-ent. 

"Eleven  years  of  repentance  have 
disposed  Marie  de  Joysel  to  receive  this 
grace.  Do  not  suffer  the  children  to 
oppose  so  holy  a  resolution.  Publicly 
avenge  Nature  of  this  dastardly  outrage, 
whose  laws  have  been  openly  attacked, 
and,  confirming  the  decree  that  yoa  have 
rendered,  show  on  this  occasion  what 
the  public  has  always  recognized  in  your 
judgments,  that  your  justice  is  in  con- 
cert with,  and  keeps  equal  step  with,  the 
holiest  rules  and  most  sacred  maxims  of 
our  religion." 

The  advocate  for  the  children  of  Gars 
de  la  Verri^re  reappeared  with  an  air 
more  triumphant  than  ever.  The  rumor 
was  spread  throughout  the  hall  that  he 
was  about  to  bring  a  fresh  accusation 
against  poor  Mane.  Silence  greedily 
drank  in  his  words.    He  began  thns : 

"If  I  have  not  said  enough  against 
this  woman ;  'if  my  plea,  drawn  from 
truth  and  indignation,  has  not  con- 
vinced the  honorable  court  of  the  indel- 
ible stigma  on  Marie  de  Joysel,  I  will 
Eursue  my  noble  task  in  the  name  oi 
umanity,  which  will  not  have  snoh  a 
criminal  rei^nter  its  bosom.  Until  now, 
I  have  presented  to  you  Marie  de  Joysel 
as  a  heartless  and  unrepentant  sinner, 
destined  to  all  the  wrath  and  all  the  toi'- 
ments  of  hell.  Now  I  can  say,  still  far- 
ther to  her  shame :  *  Behold  this  manu- 
script, which  should  have  been  written 
in  blood  ;  it  is  the  history  of  this  woman, 
impudently  related  by  herself.'  " 

Marie  uttered  a  cry,  and  fell  swooning. 

Henri  Thome  rose  indignant:  the  si- 
lence was  deeper  than  ever. 

"  This  manuscript,"  said  Henri  Thom6, 
"  is  the  confession  of  a  poor  repentant 
soul  to  the  heart  of  its  consoler.  The 
advocate  of  an  unworthy  cause  ought 
not  to  pollute  it  with  his  hands  nor 
blight  it  with  his  look.  This  private 
history  is  brought  here  by  a  theft,  pn 
which  I  demand  justice  1  '* 

The  president  recalled  the  young  phy- 
sician to  more  temperate  language.  Then 
he  explained  how  this  us.  came  to  be 
in  the  bands  of  the  ohildren's  advooatei 
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this  advocate  having  demanded  that  very 
day  a  perquisition  in  the  domicile  of 
Henri  Thome,  to  discover  his  correspon- 
dence with  Marie.  They  had  just  seized 
upon  this  memoir,  which  might  be  a  pre- 
cious light  for  justice. 

Marie  de  Joysel  at  this  moment  rose, 
and  turning  towards  the  advocate  who 
threatened  her  with  the  ms.,  "  Head  it, 
sir,"  she  said  with  disdain. 

The  advocate  proceeded  as  follows : 

"You  have  been  told,  your  honors, 
that  we  insulted  misfortune;  but  the 
greatest  insult  that  can  be  cast  in  the 
face  of  this  woman  would  be  to  read 
aloud  this  story  of  filth  and  blood  which 
she  has  dared  to  write,  that  she  has  tak- 
en pleasure  in  rehearsing  to  herself  in 
her  weary  prison  hours.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  reading  you  a  few 
pages  at  random." 

The  Benedictine,  who  until  then  had 
remained  bowed  in  sa*dness,  asked  with 
a  voice  that  chilled  and  thrilled  at  once, 
to  pass  to  the  witnesses'  stand,  having,  as 
he  said,  some  revelations  to  make  in  the 
cause  of  justice. 

An  usher,  by  order  of  the  president, 
went  to  open  the  bars.    The  Benedictine 
came  to  take  his  seat  beside  the  Abbe* 
Le  Blanc,  very  near  Marie  de  Joysel. 

"  O  my  God ! "  he  murmured,  raising 
his  eyes  towards  heaven,  "  give  me  pow- 
er over  myself." 

As  he  saw  that  Marie,  trembling  in 
the  arms  of  Madame  de  Montreuil,  was 
looking  at  him  very  anxiously,  he  let 
down  his  cowl  and  turned  his  head  a 
little. 

The  advocate  began  to  read  what  we 
already  know,  then  continued:  "You 
hear  it,  your  honors.  Did  our  accusa- 
tions go  so  far  ?  This  is  not  all.  She 
accuses  herself  of  a  crime  new  for  us. 
She  has  murdered  her  first  lover,  Phil- 
ippe de  Montbrun." 

When  the  lawyer  had  perorated  to  his 
satisfaction  on  this  head,  the  Benedictine 
arose,  slowly  advanced  to  the  bar,  and 
looked  by  turns  at  the  image  of  Christ 
and  at  the  judges. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  president, 
with  an  emotion  which  he  resisted  with 
difficulty. 

"  Who  am  I  ?  "  answered  the  Benedic- 
tine, throwing  back  his  cowl,  "  Ask  Ma- 
rie de  Joysel." 

He  turned  towards  the  poor  woman, 


who  uttered  a  short  cry  and  fell  back 
half  dead  in  the  arms  of  her  aunt. 


X. — THE  LAST  WOBD  OF  THE  FIBST  LOVE. 

CuBiosmr  ran  higher  than  ever ;  all 
the  ladies  of  the  gallery  arose,  devour- 
ing with  their  eyes  the  sombre  Benedic- 
tine and  the  pale  Marie  de  Joysel.  Henri 
Thom6  was  bewildered.      Unable  any 
longer  to  restrain  his  anxiety,  he  tumea 
with  a  peremptory  air  towards  the  Ben- 
edictine. 
"  Well,  at  last,  sir,  who  are  you  ?  " 
"  I  am  Philippe  de  Montbrun,"  replied 
the  morik,  gravely  addressing  the  court ; 
"  so  accuse  not  this  woman  of  my  death, 
accuse  not  this  woman  of  her  faults. 
God,  who  has  seen  her  contrition,  has 
pardoned  her.    Urge  your  anger  no  far- 
ther.   I  come  here  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
obeying  the  sacred  laws  of  the  Gospel. 
I  am  more  guilty  than  this  woman.    I 
have  been  the  demon,  the  betrayer,  when 
she  was  still  an  angel  of  innocence  and 
beauty.    I  was  the  accursed  serpent  that 
tempted  her  to  sin.    But  there  was  a 
guiltier  one  than  I,  my  cousin  Pierre 
Gars  de  la  Verri^re.    Marriage  is  a  hu- 
man and  divine  law,  uniting  man  and 
woman  in  love ;  now  the  lawyer  Pierre 
Gars  de  la  Verriere  was  not  a  man ;  he 
had  lost  that  spark  of  God  within  ns 
that  is  noble,  generous,  and  great.    It 
might  have  been  a  sublime  resignation 
in  Marie  de  Joysel  to  have  devoted  to 
this  creature  her  beauty,  her  grace,  and 
her  honor.    But  woman  is  weak.    God 
hath  made  her  so  " — 
The  president  interrupted  Montbrun : 
"  My  brother,"  said  he,  rather  dryly, 
"  we  do  not  want  a  sermon  of  you ; 
j  ustice  is  not  here  at  school.    Tell  us  only 
how  it  happens  that  you,  Philippe  de 
Montbrun,  are  here." 

"Marie  de  Joysel  has  not  told  all. 
She  has  accused  herself  alone :  she  might 
have  accused  me  with  more  truth ;  but 
this  is  foreign  to  the  purpose.  I  have 
come  here  because,  havmg  learned  what 
was  passing  through  the  prior  of  oar 
abbey,  I  desired  to  see  the  sinner  again 
in  her  repentance,  and  hoped  I  should 
be  allowed  to  raise  my  voice  in  her  bo- 
half  against  outrages." 

Montbrun  advanced  two  steps  towards 
Marie  de  Joysel,  who  was  retoming  to 
consciousness. 
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She  saw  and  heard  her  first  lover  with- 
out believing  either  her  eyes  or  her  ears. 

"  You  —  you ! "  said  she,  passing  her 
hands  over  Fier  brow. 

Montbrun  still  advanced. 

*'  Where  am  I  ?  O  my  God ! "  she 
cried,  shuddering. 

The  attorney  general  had  just  begun 
to  speak.  Montbrun  might  say  a  lew 
words  to  Marie  without  being  overheard 
by  the  spectators. 

"  Fear  nothing,  Marie.  I  do  not  come 
to  bewail  myst4f',  I  come  to  bid  you  hope. 
I  am  dead  to  this  world,  to  this  world 
where  you  are,  Marie ;  I  have  renounced 
it  all,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  prayer 
and  in  the  love  of  God.  This  love  is  not 
deceptive,  because  it  is  infinite  ;  the  tears 
that  it  sheds  are  sweet.  Adieu  !  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  here.  I  return  for 
ever  to  my  dear  asylum :  there  I  will 
pray  for  you.    Adieu  I  " 

lie  bowed,  replaced  his  cowl,  and 
gravely  passed  to  the  door  of  exit. 

**  Adieu,  then,"  said  Marie,  sighing. 

Talon's  plea  was  curious,  but  dry  and 
lifeless,  made  up  only  of  citations.  He 
reviewed  all  the  Roman  and  French 
laws  concerning  adultery,  but  without 
finding  any  precedent  fairly  applicable  to 
this  cause.  He  spoke  pro  and  con^  so  as 
the  better  to  elicit  trutlr.  His  last  word, 
impatiently  awaited  by  the  spectators, 
and  with  painful  anxiety  by  Marie  and 
Tiiome,  was  in  favor  of  the  marriage. 
The  Court  conformed  to  M.  Talon's  con- 
clusions, and  decreed  as  follows  : 

"  The  Court  having  regard  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  maternal  relatives,  has  re- 
ceived their  intervention,  without  stop- 
ping at  the  opposition  of  the  paternal 
relatives,  and  ordains  that  the  decree  of 
January  29  shall  be  executed,  notwith- 
sLinding  the  opposition  made  to  the 
bans,  and  condemns  tho  opponents  to 
the  costs,  without,  howsoever,  invalidat- 
ing the  decree  of  March  9,  1073,  the 
which  has  received  execution.  Done  in 
parliament  June  21,  1084." 

When  the  decree  was  pronounced, 
Marie  de  Joysel,  Henri  Thome,  and  the 
old  aunt  could  not  restrain  their  tears. 
Marie  was  reconducted  to  i)rison,  where 
she  was  to  await  the  day  of  marriage. 
Madame  de  Montreuil  left  her,  saying 
that  she  would  come  for  her  in  her  car- 
riage to  meet  her  that  day  at  the  church ; 


she  wished  her  niece  and  Henri  to  spend 
their  honeymoon  with  her. 

But  next  day  about  2  p.x.,  as  Henri 
was  coming  out  of  Marie's  cell,  sister 
Martha  came  to  announce  the  visit  of  a 
Benedictine,  who  had  a  password  from 
the  archbishop.  Marie  grew  pale,  tot- 
tered, fell  upon  a  chair,  and  hid  her  fiice 
in  her  hands. 

He  entered,  grave,  sad,  and  silent. 

^'My  sister,"  at  last  he  marmured, 
'^  fear  nothing  from  me.  I  am  only  the 
shade  of  Montbrun ;  a  shadow  creeping 
through  repentance  towards  the  life 
eternal.  I  have  loved  you,  Marie;  I 
have  misled  you ;  now  1  have  no  love 
save  for  the  Lord ;  but  your  image  of- 
ten comes  to  trouble  me  in  my  nightly 
prayers.  I  have  sought  to  see  you 
again;  to  touch  your  hand — this  hand 
that  has  twice  touched  my  heart.  This 
is  my  last  adieu  to  the  feelings  of  this 
world.  .  .  .  Marie,  you  do  not  see  me ; 
you  do  not  hear  me.  I  speak  to  yon, 
and  give  you  my  hand  —  a  brothers 
hand.  Deign  to  touch  it,  and  all  will 
be  ended  I " 

Marie  slowly  uncovered  her  face,  with 
a  sigh. 

"You  have  been  very  cruel,  Mont- 
brun. You  have  let  eleven  mortal  years 
pass  over  my  heart  in  the  belief  of  your 
death.  You  do  not  know  how  I  have 
striven  to  forget  my  love  and  my  erime. 
With  you  I  was  not  lost.  I  was  a  lov- 
ing woman  who  could  find  pardon  at  the* 
feet  of  God  for  her  love's  sake.  But  after 
that  fatal  day  when  I  went  to  find  year 
heart  ngain  with  a  dagger,  I  abandoned 
myself  to  the  thousand  bewilderments 
of  folly.  Cruel !  cruel !  Why  not  have 
told  me  that  you  withdrew  from  the 
world  ?  With  what  joy,  sad,  perhaps, 
but  sweet  and  dear  to  my  love,  I  would 
have  sought  refuge  in  a  convent;  far 
from  you,  if  it  must  have  been  so,  bat 
always  with  you  by  prayer,  that  unites 
the  souls  of  believers." 

"I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you, 
Marie,  for  now  my  heart  lies  open. 
Well,  that  woman  whom  you  struck  to 
the  heart  in  striking  me,  that  woman 
prayed  that  day,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life;  she  prayed  God  to  save  me. 
God  saved  me  from  death;  saved  mo 
twice — in  my  body  and  in  my  soul — ^for, 
moved  by  the  prayers  of  my  poor  mis- 
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tress,  I  also  prayed.  You  divine,  then, 
the  date  of  my  conversion.  The  same 
breath  from  heaven  enkindled  our  souls 
with  one  glow.  She  had  a  sister  in  the 
convent  of  Sainte  Marguerite,  where 
she  joined  her.  But  woman's  jealousy 
survives  her  love :  she  took  the  veil*  only 
on  my  oath  to  renounce  the  world,  to 
renounce  you,  the  most  beautiful,  if  not 
the  most  beloved,  of  all." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Marie,  carried 
away  by  the  impulse  of  her  youthful 
love.  "What!  You  loved  her  more 
than  me  ?  "    She  rose  all  trembling. 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  murmured  the  Bene- 
dictine. "  You  have  been  the  first,  she 
has  been  the  second  angel,  in  whom  love 
descended  from  heaven  to  guide  me 
towards  its  source.  .  .  .  But  we  are  al- 
ready so  fir  from  this  stormy  and  peril- 
ous blood-tide  pf  youth." 

"  So  far  I "  said  Marie.  «  Ah !  fortu- 
nate, fortunate  those  who  forget  I " 

"  Why,  Marie !  why,  Marie !  but  you 
were  the  first  to  forget.  You  have  for- 
gotten more  than  I.  Think  you  I  did  not 
wear  hair-cloth  over  my  heart  in  coming 
here  ?  " 

Marie  de  Joysel  threw  herself  blindly 
into  the  Benedictine's  arms. 

"Ah,  God  be  praised!"  she  cried, 
with  a  burst  of  emotion,  "now  I  can 
die !  Oh,  Montbrun !  what  joy  to  die, 
in  thinking  that  after  so  long  a  solitude 
your  heart  is  not  yet  frozen  for  mo  ! " 

"Marie!  Marie!  In  the  name  of 
grace  let  us  forget.  Remember,  rather, 
that  this  heart  which  I  feel  throb  on 
mine  is  neither  mine  nor  yours :  it  be- 
longs to  that  noble  young  man  who  has 
just  obtained  for  you  the  redemption  of 
holy  wedlock,  and  restored  you  to  the 
life  of  the  family  by  making  his  own 
yours." 

Marie  withdrew  herself  from  Mont- 
brun's  arms. 

"Henri  Thom6!"  said  she,  raising 
her  eyes  to  heaven.  "Henri  Thom6! 
I  had  forgotten  him !  " 

Then  silence  descended  between  them 
and  passion's  wail  was  stilled  in  the 
twilight  of  personal  destinies. 

"But,"  she  resumed,  bending  her 
head  beneath  the  revelation  of  duty,  "  if 
I  may  no  longer  possess  my  heart  in  my 
own  right  or  in  yours,  I  may  at  leasf 
raise  it  up  to  God." 

"  Yes,  ^2iv^e.    It  is  there  that  I  await 
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you.  The  whiteness  of  the  shroud  is  on 
my  face,  and  the  strength  of  my  loins  is 
departed.  I  have  but  a  few  years  to 
live  here  below.  I  shall  be  there  above 
long  before  you." 

"  Before  me !  God  only  knows.  But 
you  deceive  me  still;  for  that  woman 
whom  you  have  loved  so  much — too 
much — 'twill  be  she  whom  you  will  seek 
above." 

"  In  expecting  you,  perhaps." 

The  Benedictine  smiled  with  his 
charming  smile  of  former  days. 

"  But,"  he  resumed,  pressing  the  hair- 
cloth on  his  breast,  "  I  hasten  to  bid  you 
adieu,  for  if  I  remain  here  an  hour 
longer,  what  will  avail  me  these  eleven 
years  of  struggle  and  repentance  ?  Adieu, 
Marie ! " 

"  Ah ! "  she  said,  with  a  cry  of  pain, 
"  why  did  you  return  ?  " 

Montbrun  had  reassumed  his  icy 
mask. 

"  Adieu,  my  sister." 

He  extended  his  dry  white  hand. 
Marie  seized  it  with  ardor. 

"  No,  no ;  you  will  not  leave  me  so 
soon.  Think,  then,  that  this  is  our  last 
meeting." 

"  Upon  earth." 

"Ah,  if  I  were  sure  of  finding  you 
again  in  heaven !  " 

"  Hope  in  God." 

"  You  shall  not  go  so  soon,  I  tell  yon ; 
I  have  hardly  seen  you :  you  have  hardly 
spoken  to  me.  Bat  tell  me,  then,  what 
has  passed  through  these  eleven  years. 
I  want  to  know  all." 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  ?  I  was  about 
to  die ;  one  prayed  for  me.  God  touched 
my  heart  like  the  heart  of  her  who 
prayed.  I  owed  her  my  life:  she  let 
me  consecrate  it  to  God.    That  is  all.'* 

"But  I  was  expecting  you  in  the 
street  Hautefeuille.  I  waited  for  yon 
like  a  poor  madwoman,  seated  on  a  stone 
block  all  day  and  night.  Why  did  you 
not  write  me  the  truth  ?  I  heard  the 
third  day  after,  cried  in  the  streets,  the 
death  6f  a  young  captain  who  had 
stabbed  himself  in  the  arms  of  his  mis- 
tress. I  returned  to  the  house  half  dead. 
I  wished  to  die ;  but  can  a  poor  woman 
have  the  strength  to  die  when  her  hour 
is  not  yet  come  ?" 

"  For  my  part,  I  learned  vaguely  that 
you  were  consoled.  I  said :  It  was  only 
a  woman.    I  learned,  four  years  ago^ 
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that  my  unworthy  cousin  Pierre  Gars 
de  la  Verri^re  had  imprisoned  you  for 
life,  according  to  a  judgment  obtained 
against  you.  I  endeavored  twice  to  get 
access  to  you  here.  The  jailer  was  in- 
flexible. Then  I  asked  by  a  letter  from 
our  prior  a  pass  from  the  archbishop: 
he  made  no  reply.  To  a  second  letter 
written  lately,  he  vouchsafed  his  consent 
Your  story  has  found  its  #ay  every- 
where— even  within  our  solitude.  My 
heart  revolted  on  learning  that  your 
children  were  going  to  depose  against 
you.  I  repaired  to  court,  determined 
to  defend  you,  if  necessary,  without 
making  myself  known ;  but  how  conceal 
one's  self  when  the  heart  speaks  so  loud  ? 
Adieu,  Marie.  .  .  .  Adieu ! " 

Montbrun  passed  quickly  to  the  door 
of  the  cell.  She  ran  to  him,  but  he  tore 
himself  from  her  arms.  He  departed, 
biding  his  grief.  She  went  and  fell  life- 
less on  her  bed,  listening  with  her  heart 
and  ear  to  the  echo  of  the  sombre  corri- 
dor which  repeated  Montbrun's  adieu. 


XI. — THE    WEDDING   NIGHT. 

Montbrun  had  appeared  but  like  a 
shadow.  Henri  Thom6,  tenderer  and 
more  devoted  than  ever,  had,  little  by 
little,  apparently  resumed  his  empire 
over  Marie  de  Joysel.  Hope  arched 
with  her  rainbow  the  avenue  of  these 
weeks  through  which  the  lovers  walked 
with  equal  step  towards  their  weddmg 
day. 

This  marriage  was  celebrated  twenty- 
one  days  after  the  judgment.  Upon 
this  occasion  the  usher,  after  having  re- 
hearsed all  the  acts  that  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  mention  in  his  proc^- 
verbal,  continued  as  follows : 

"  We  have  repaired  with  our  assist- 
ants to  the  house  of  refuge,  faubourg 
Saint  Marcel,  where,  at  the  bars,  we 
asked  for  the  lady  Amelia,  prioress  of 
this  house,  w-hom,  after  having  read  to 
her  and  left  with  her  a  copy  of  the  de-« 
crees,  we  have  summoned  and  required 
to  deliver  into  our  hands  the  lady  Joy- 
sel, in  order  that,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  decrees,  we  should  conduct  her 
to  the  church  of  Saint-M6dard,  and 
there  proceed  to  have  celebrated,  in  our 
presence,  her  marriage ;  the  which  lady 
Amelia,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  decrees, 
•^tl^r  havbg  opened  the  door  of  entry 


to  her  house,  has  remitted  into  our 
hands  the  lady  Marie  de  Joysel,  of  which 
fact  we  have  made  mention  on  the  regis- 
try, signed:  Joysel;  Amelia,  prioress. 
This  done,  we  have  conveyed  in  a  car- 
riage the  lady  Joysel  to  the  parish  and 
church  of  Saint-Medard,  where  the  Sieor 
Thom^  was  found,  after  which  they  have 
been  betrothed  and  married  by  the  Sieur 
Cornier,  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  entry 
of  this  marriage  having  been  duly  made 
upon  the  parish  registry,-  we  have  re- 
mitted the  lady  Marie  Joysel  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sieur  Thom6,  her  hasbandy 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  decrees, 
concerning  which  we  have  drawn  up  the 
proc^s-verbal  in  presence  of,  and  assisted 
by,  Francois  Champion,  citizen  of  Paris, 
and  other  witnesses." 

On  leaving  the  church,  Henri  and 
Marie  found,  as  they  exgected,  the  car- 
riage of  Madame  de  Montreuil.  They 
embraced  the  old  abb6,  and  drove  off 
with  good  will.  The  journey  was  pleas- 
ant but  silent;  for  all  the  charm  of 
Henri's  love,  Marie  had  now  and  then 
moments  of  sullen  sadness;  when  he 
spoke  of  happiness  she  bowed  her  head 
and  seemed  to  say.  The  time  is  passed ! " 
But  presently,  seeing  Henri  aisturbed 
by  her  sadness,  she  resumed  all  of  a 
sudden  her  mask  of  lightheartedness 
and  her  delightful  smile.  She  blinded 
herself  in  order  to  blind  her  husband. 
It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  castle.  They  descended 
from  the  carriage  into  a  large  deserted 
courtyard,  with  moss  grown  pavement, 
before  the  colonnade  of  a  porch,  shaded 
by  two  centenary  elms.  Old  Madame  de 
Montreuil  came  out  to  meet  them ;  she 
embraced  Marie  with  a  mother's  ten- 
derness—  she  welcomed  Henri  as  her 
child. 

"  You  wished  to  be  alone,"  said  she, 
conducting  them.  ^^It  falls  oat  to  suit 
you.  My  son  has  left  to  rejoin  his  regi- 
ment. Our  curate,  who  is  rather  curious, 
hoped  to  have  seen  you  to-day,  but  I 
asked  him  to  wait  until  to-morrow. 
Seat  yourselves,  my  children.  Warm 
your  feet  well,  my  poor  Marie,  the  even- 
ing is  cool.  You  are  pale :  the  jour- 
ney has  fatigued  you.  Poor  child  I  it  is 
so  long  since  you  have  taken  a  step  out. 
6lod  be  thanked !  We  shall  sup  early. 
Ah  I  ah !  that  is  a  very  precious  fixy 
ture I " 
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Marie  had  just  taken  from  the  man- 
tle-piece a  little  portrait  of  her  mother. 

*'  It  is  not  without  trouble  that  I  re- 
covered this  portrait  from  the  hands  of 
your  attorney.  I  had  told  you,  indeed, 
to  beware  of  those  hands.  But  Mad- 
emoiselle had  set  her  heart  on  getting 
married."    .    .    . 

"  Ah,  aunt,  in  the  name  of  grace,  say 
no  more  about  it  I " 

"  'Tis  true,  let  us  leave  him  to  rest  in 
his  black  gown.  Have  you  had  a  nice 
trip  of  it  ?  What  do  you  say  of  my  old 
carriage  and*  my  poor  horses  ?  Twenty 
years  ago,  my  equipage  was  more  styl- 
ish ;  but  all  has  now  passed  out  of  fash- 
ion here." 

"  Except  your  heart,  aunt.  You  have 
always  the  same  youth  of  heart." 

"  You  are  right ;  my  hair  has  grown 
white,  but  as  Benserade  said  so  feel- 
ingly :  the  snows  of  winter  cannot  reach 
my  heart. 

"And  your  cats,  aunt?  After  Ma- 
dame de  Sabli^re,  you  used  to  have  the 
finest  cats  in  the  kingdom." 

"Presently,  at  supper,  you  will  see 
them  come  by  regiments." 

Henri  began  to  talk.  He  spoke  of 
the  amusements  of  old  age,  the  magic 
mirror  of  memory,  the  consolations  of 
Nature  and  of  Christian  charity.  He 
quite  made  a  conquest  of  the  old  aunt. 

At  supper,  Madame  do  Montreuil  re- 
marked, with  some  anxiety,  that  her 
niece  was  hardly  eating  anything,  and 
that  she  was  making  a  vain  effort  to  be, 
if  not  gay,  at  least  cheerful. 

"  See  now,  my  child,  why  this  pen- 
sive air,  this  dreamy  countenance?  I 
think  you  are  prettier  for  a  little  anima- 
tion." 

"  Alas ! " 

"  And  you,  ray  dear  nephew,  you  are 
anxious.  Come,  I  see  that  I  am  one  too 
many  here  ;  love  likes  silence,  solitude. 
As  my  uncle  the  Chevalier  de  Tuni^res 
used  to  say,  '  Love  likes  to  be  between 
four  eyes,^  But  indeed,  my  poor  eyes 
ought  not  to  count,  for  I  have  to  wear 
spectacles  to  see  anything." 

"  But  aunt,  believe,"  said  Mario,  tak- 
ing her  hand,  "  bo  sure  that  we  are 
happy  and  proud  of  having  you  witness 
our  happiness.  Where  should  we  have 
gone  but  for  you  ?  " 

**  Oh  ! "  replied  the  aunt,  with  a  mo- 
tion of  her  head,  "lovers  are  never  in 


trouble  about  that.  With  a  heart  on 
which  to  lay  one's  head,  the  rest  gives 
little  concern.  Love  is  a  great  archi- 
tect, who  builds  castles  everywhere. 
See  now,  my  children,  to  prove  your 
confidence  in  me,  be  more  at  your  ease ; 
don't  be  afraid  to  kiss  each  other  a  lit- 
tle, that  will  do  you  good  and  me  too." 

Marie  smiled  with  a  delicious  charm. 
She  held  her  other  hand  to  Henri,  who 
kissed  it  with  fervor. 

"  So  then,  'tis  Well,"  said  Madame  de 
Montreuil ;  "  at  least  you  have  thrown 
off  that  convent  air.  1  know  very  well 
that  the  thoughts  of  your  misfortune 
cannot  make  you  feel  joyous,  nor  Henri 
either ;  but  all  that  is  finished  ;  we  must 
throw  a  veil  over  the  past." 

"Yes,"  echoed  Marie,  sighmg — "a 
veil  over  the  past  I  '* 

Before  rising  from  table,  Madame  de 
Montreuil  became  so  animated  that  she 
sang  a  couplet  of  her  dear  Abb6  de 
Chaulieu's,  to  the  goddess  Amathonta. 
Then  she  prattled  away  with  much . 
warmth ;  at  last  she  leaned  her  head 
and  fell  asleep  with  her  brow  resting 
on  the  table. 

A  servant  apprised  Henri  and  Marie 
that  she  had  kindled  the  fire  in  their 
bed-room.  Henri  cast  on  Marie  a  sup- 
pliant look,  offered  her  his  hand,  and 
took  a  lamp  from  the  table.  "  Let  us 
go,"  said  she,  curtly. 

She  kissed  her  aunt  tenderly  upon  her 
white  hair,  and  placed  her  mother's 
portrait  in  her  bosom.  They  entered, 
at  the  top  of  the  great  stairway,  a 
richly-decorated  chamber.  The  walls 
were  tapestried  with  gallant  and  ru- 
ral scenes;  over  the  doors  and  the 
mirrors  the  four  seasons  were  paint- 
ed, in  cameo.  The  mantle-piece  was 
a  bas-relief  of  Girardon's,  sustained 
by  two  syrens  in  caryatides.  The 
flame  of  the  hearth  shed  a  vivid  glow 
upon  a  grand  bed  with  a  canopy  fit  for 
a  royal  pair. 

At  the  sight  of  the  curtains,  Marie 
leaned  her  brow  on  the  breast  of  Henri, 
who  was  still  trembling  before  her  from 
the  force  of  his  love. 

"  Marie,  you  must  find  me  a  very  sad 
lover ;  but  my  heart  is  so  ill  made  that 
I  am  frightened  at  my  happiness.  I 
tremble  like  a  child  that  is  afraid.  I 
hardly  dare  tell  you  that  I  love  you." 

"  I  know  it,  Henri.  Do  you  think  then 
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I  am  not  proud  of  this  passioD,  so  deep 
and  so  timid  ?  Yes,  Henri,  I  also 
tremble,  for  I  dare  not  believe  that  your 
young  heart,  which  is  a  treasure  of 
love,  can  be  for  me,  for  me  who  am  not 
worthy  of  it." 

These  last  words  were  stifled,  by  a 
kiss  from  Henri. 

*'  Marie,  you  are  worthy  a  king's 
love !  Do  you  think  I  believe  all  the 
tales  with  which  you  have  been  persecu- 
ted? You  are  too  oeautiful  not  to 
have  been  the  victim  of  your  beauty. 
What  are  you  thinking  of,  Marie? 
Alas !  You  do  not  love  me !  I  am  but 
a  child  in  your  eyes."    . 

"Yes,  a  child,  full  of  courage  and 
strength,  a  child  whom  I  love  as  if  I 
were  his  sister,  his  mother."    .    . 

"Ah,  Marie,  you  do  not  love  me  as  a 
lover." 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  love  you 
with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  soul,  and 
for  life?"  ^ 

So  speaking,  Marie  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven. 

"  Heaven  hear  and  bless  you !  Your 
beautiful  hair  is  my  joy ;  these  beautiful 
locks  that  I  have  seen  so  often  in  my 
dreams  floating  in  curls  over  my  pillow." 

"Ah,  well,  I  abandon  my  hair  to 
you." 

Hardly  had  Marie  so  spoken,  than 
her  lover  with  tender  violence  undid 
her  tresses. 

"  Alas !  "  said  she,  "  this  is  the  best 
that  I  bring  you  in  marriage." 

She  had  the  most  beautiful  hair  in  the 
world,  black  as  jet,  long  as  the  branch 
of  the  weeping  willow. 

"  How  beautiful  you  are  thus  I  What 
grace  ! — what  sweetness  ! — what  en- 
chantment! " 

"Yes,  I  am  beautiful  still,"  said 
Marie,  with  an  absent  air,  beholding 
herself  in  the  mantle  glass. 

*  Death's  pallor  passed  over  her  gently 
animated  features. 

Marie  opened  a  little  rosewood  casket 
on  the  mantle-piece.  She  took  from  it 
an  ink  stand,  a  pen,  and  writing  paper. 

"  Are  you  crazy  ?  "  said  Henri  ap- 
proaching her.  "  Wherefore  all  this  par- 
aphernalia of  scribes  and  notaries  ?  Is 
love  a  man  of  law  ?  " 

"Who  knows?  Love  has  perhaps  a 
supplication  to  address  you." 


As  Henri  seemed  to  be  saddened  by 
this  word,  she  resumed,  smiling : 

"  Do  not  be  vexed,  child.  I  lay  down 
the  pen." 

"  Do  you  know,  Madame,  that  every 
one  in  the  castle  has  retired  ?  " 

"I  believe  so,  indeed,"  replied  she, 
with  an  air  of  irony ;  "  it  is  eight  o'clock ! 
You  never  were  up  so  late,  were  you  ? 
But  every  day  b  not  the  wedding  night." 

The  flames  of  the  hearth  shed  a  vivid 
lustre  over  the  expanded  flowers  of  the 
great  curtains. 

Henri  was  asleep,  lulled  by  the  ten- 
derly loving  words  of  Marie.  She  raised 
her  head  and  looked  at  him  gently.  But 
soon,  unable  to  restrain  her  tears,  she 
turned  away  and  clasped  her  hands  with 
fervor. 

After  a  prayer,  she  got  out  of  bed, 
drew  on  her  satin  slippers,  flung  a  man- 
tle over  her  shuddenng  shoulders,  ap- 
proached the  mantle-piece,  and  seized 
the  pen  with  trembling  hand. 

She  wrote,  weeping,  for  more  than  an 
hour.  From  time  to  time  she  turned 
anxiously  toward  the  bed.  When  she 
had  done  writing,  she  arose  and  looked 
at  herself  in  the  glass  with  a  sadly  cari- 
ous expression.  She  paced  a  little  up 
and  down  the  room ;  having  approached 
a  window,  she  parted  the  curtains  to 
look  upon  the  night.  The  sky  was 
veiled  in  fleecy  vapors,  the  stars  peeped 
here  and  there  through  the  floating 
gauze.  The  breeze  passed  gently  over 
the  honeysuckles  of  the  garden. 

"  What  beautiful  weather  it  will  be 
to  -  morrow,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh  ; 
"Henri  will  wake  under  a  sunbeam 
while  the  birds  are  singing.  I  will  open 
the  window :  the  wind  will  bring  to  our 
bed  the  perfumes  of  morning  and  songs 
of  the  lark." 

She  returned  towards  the  bed.  Henri 
slept  on. 

"  I  am  cold,"  said  she,  shivering;  "it 
is  time  I  should  lay  me  by  his  side."  Still 
she  went  back  to  the  hearth  and  gazed 
long  upon  her  mother's  portrait. 

"  O  my  God  1 "  she  murmured,  "  I 
thank  thee  for  the  courage  thou  hast 
given  me." 

She  remained  more  than  half  an  hoar 
contemplating  Henri  with  love.  At 
last,  being  unable  to  resist  sleep,  she 
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kissed  him  softly  on  the  forehead,  un- 
bound her  hair  again,  spread  it  around 
}ier,  laid  her  head  on  Henri's  shoulder, 
took  his  hand  gently,  and  with  a  long 
sigh  lost  herself  in  sleep. 


XII. — THE   AWAKENING. 

When  Uenri  awoke,  the  day  was 
dawning.  The  earliest  blush  of  Aurora 
shed  through  the  open  window  a  pale 
gleam  of  light.  No  noise  outside  ;  hard- 
ly could  the  ear  catch  Nature's  first  un- 
certain stirring.  He  durst  not  breathe, 
for  feai:  of  waking  Marie,  whose  head 
lay  half  hidden  in  a  fold  of  the  pillow, 
and  half  veiled  by  her  long  hair.  He 
waited  with  sweet  impatience  for  the 
first  ray  of  the  sun  to  light  up  these 
adored  features,  so  severe  yet  so  en- 
chanting. 

Never  had  dream  so  sweet  bewildered 
his  soul.  This  mistress  he  had  not  hoped 
to  possess,  even  in  the  wildest  ardor  of 
his  love,  she  was  there  without  resist- 
ance, all  his  own,  more  beautiful  than 
ever ;  that  horizon  formed  of  the  walls 
of  a  prison,  which  had  not  been  able  to 
chill  his  heart,  had  vanished  before  his 
will;  now,  a  horizon  full  of  Sun  and 
space  unrolled  beneath  his  charmed  eyes. 
He  was  only  at  the  morrow  of  the  first 
fine  day,  at  the  dawn  of  happiness,  at 
the  spring  of  love.  Yet  there  was  in 
this  love  a  fund  of  bitterness  against 
which  ho  was  powerless — a  luxury  sad 
i\fid  mild  as  death,  fatal  and  fascinating, 
full  of  exaltation  and  anxiety. 

A  sunbeam  suddenly  struck  the  win- 
dow and  lit  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  Here  is  the  sun  arising.  I  may 
waken  Marie,"  said  Henri,  lightly 
turning  his  wife's  long  hair :  for  she  was 
his  wife. 

He  leaned  over  her,  and  already  en- 
raptured with  the  kiss  he  was  going  to 
steal  from  her,  his  whole  soul  melting 
into  sense,  he  pressed  his  lips  on  the  lips 
of  Marie. 

"Ah,  gentle  Death  I  ah,  honey  heel 
Thy  lips  arc  pressed  to  childhood's  flower, 
Thou  buildest  of  our  misery 
Thy  stately  bower. 

*'  Ah,  gentle  Death,  that  woo'st  to  rest 

The  aged  head  with  sorrows  white  ; 
.  Life  lies  an  infant  on  thy  breast, 
Its  day  crowned  with  thy  night" 


Then  the  cold  steel  of  reality  smoi 
like  a  flash  from  the  lips  to  the  heai 
'^  Marie !  Marie !  "  he  cried,  all  pale  am. 
all  undone. 

He  had  not  long  to  doubt.    He  saw 
that  she  was  dead.    He  took  her  han€L0« 
he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  he  leaned  1^^^ 
on  his  heart.    He  cried,  he  wept,     10  *f 
prayed.    He  did  all  that  the  tende'c^'f'^' 
passion,  the  most  desperate  grief  ^^^^^j^y 
ed.  Marie  was  dead :  nis  kisses  and  %* —    ^ 
could  not  help  it. 

For  more  than  an  hour  he  hung     _ 
her  with  haggard  eye,  sobbing  inwa.T*- 
covering  her  with  her  beautiful 
talking  to  her  of  his  tenderness. 

"  Where  am  I,  then  ?  "  he  sud 
asked  himself.    "  What  I  see  is 
dream!"    He  raised  his  eyes;  h^ 
the  rosy  peasant  girls  of  the  tar> 
smiling,  and  the  pufiy-cheeked  O  i 
over  the  door;  he  saw  the  blu^;^ 
smile  through   the  window.     St% 
seemed  to  be  dreaming  amid  tbL 
niture,  so  quaint  and  rare.  But  ho 
in  the  corridor  the  voices  of  two  ae 
speaking  low. 

"O  my  God!"  he   resumed, 
from   the  bed,  "it  is,  then,  jB. 
What  am  I  going  to  do  now  ? 
she  dead?    How  has  she  die^ 
he  drew  near  the  hearth,  he  d.m^ 
the  letter  that  Marie  had  writte 
with  her  tears  as  with  the  fatal 
seized  this  letter  with  a  ligtk 
painful  joy,  since  something  o 
lay  spell-bound  in  those  lines 
him.    He  deciphered  them  wi'  _ 
bled  eye,  half  fainting,  as  th^ 
were  going  to  die  himself.   Ev , 
of  this  cruel  farewell  smote  1^ 
heart  with  a  mortal  wound. 


**  What  must  I  write  to  thee,  li^ 
going  to  die — to  die,  when  after  bi 
tures,  thanks  to  you,  I  was  goirx 
in  my  beautiful  hfe.     But  shall 
above  in  waiting  for  you  ?    Ye 
can  die  now,  since  your  noble  lov 
me  in  my  robe  of  white  linen 
tears  from  your  eyes  have  fallen. 
Oh,   Henri  I   pardon  me;  do  x^ 
whom  you  have  blessed ;  do  ix< 
ine  loved  me.    It  took  bII  youx" 
soften  the  judges  here  below; 
doned  her  who  inspired  so  ( 
Ah  1  why  not  live  in  all  the 
this  love  ?    No,  no ;  I  have  ev^: 
him  who  has  loved  me.    I  niui 
knows  how  soon,  illusiona 
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wonld  see  the  bottom  of  the  ahjes  into  which 
you  have  plunged  for  mef  Then  I  sbould 
only  be  a  leaden  chain  for  yon,  I  might  an- 
swer, that  you  willed  it  to;  hut  no,  I  hare 
pity  on  a  noble  error  I  What  could  I  give 
Tou  in  return  for  so  mncb  love?  A  soul 
blighted,  ever  brooding  anxiously  over  its 
past  errors.  Alas  \  I  have  loved  you ;  I  die 
loving  you;  but  I  feel  it  witbin  me  that  I 
have  no  longer  strength  to  love.  Your  soul 
shone  witbTa  me,  and  my  love  vas  but  ro- 
fl«ction. 

"  Know  it  well,  Henri.  Aa  soon  as  you 
■poke  of  espousing  me,  I  thought  of  dying. 
1  was  not  willing  that  this  love  should  out- 
last a  dream.  You  have  educated  me  for 
death.  But  I  have  brooded  over  this  death 
with  a  true  pleasure.  To  die  in  your  love — 
to  die  regretted  by  a  groat  heart,  I,  accursed 
by  all  the  world — what  could  I  hope  for  on 
.earth  more  beautiful  T  You  have  given  me 
your  name ;  our  wedding  has  been  for  me 
another  baptism.  This  is  all  I  expected  from 
life,  witb  a.kiss  of  your  young  Ups  upon  my 
brow.  I  took  opium  a  moment  ago;  already 
I  feel  myself  quite  overcome.     O  my  God  1 

r've  roe  strength  to  die  welL  Henri,  Henri, 
no  longer  dare  to  return  by  your  side ;  I 
shall  freeze  yon.  Poor  child !  this  is  a  sad 
wedding  night.  I  have  not  much  longer  to 
live.  Adieu,  adieu  I  This  letter  is  my  tes- 
tament. It  is  my  will  that  you  live  to  de- 
fend my  memory.  Poor  Henri  1  when  you 
wake  you  will  be  alone — alone  in  face  of  the 
dead.  I  ask  you  a  last  kiss  on  this  long 
hair  that  you  loved  so  welL  Bury  me  yonr- 
self  with  my  mother's  portrait  Adieu  I  All 
my  wild  passions  awake  in  me,  but  I  will 
enchain  them  in  death.  ...  If  I  listen- 
ed to  myself,  I  would  spring  to  you  and 
cry,  Thou  defeat,  and  I  line  thee .' 

Too  late  had  the  clemency  of  man 
loosed  the  fettera  that  ate  into  this  wo- 
man's spirit.  A  prisoner  still  in  soul,  a 
Tictim  of  habitual  sorrow,  she  could  not 
suddenly  believe  in  liberty  and  joy. 
The  blaze  of  day  bewildered  her :  the 
glow  of  love  awoke  remorse.  Unen- 
lightened religion  had  perverted  tliis 
conscience  into  an  instrument  of  self- 
torture.  Her  repentance  needed  again 
to  be  repented  of.  Yet  hero  was  a 
noble  soul ;  its  ideal  standard  of  love 
was  Bet  ao  high  that,  rather  than  cheat 
in  love,  she  preferred  death  —  refuge 
from  love  in  death  I  "  The  soul  of  man 
ia  of  granite  to  resist  pain,  but  of  snow 
beneath  the  beams  of  joy." 

Marie's  remains  were  buried  at  the  cas- 
tle of  Montreuil.  Afler  some  dark  days 
of  woe  Henri  went  baok  into  faia  ftmily.  i 
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He  was  not  consoled.  He  returned  to 
Paris  at  the  end  of  a  year,  to  live  closer 
within  bis  sad  memories.  He  died  soon 
after.  Towards  his  last  days  be  re- 
covered strength  enough  to  go  to  tbe 
castle  of  Montreuil,  to  gather  a  few  bit- 
ter herbs  from  Marie's  grave. 

"  Alas  I "  said  he,  with  dark  despur : 
"It  is  Montbrun,  not  me,  whom  she 
awaits  beyond  I " 


WntBr'i  Haguiu, 

CONCEKNING    TITE     TREATMBHT    0» 
SUCH  AS  DIFFEB  FBOH  VS. 

Oh  Sunday,  November  11th,  1866, 
public  worship  was  being  conducted  at 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Hark,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin.  The  time  came  whan 
the  sermon  was  to  be  preached.     The 

Ereacher  was  the  present  Archbishop  of 
>ublin  :  the  teamed,  able,  and  judioions 
Dr.  Richard  Trench.  When  the  Arch- 
bishop had  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
was  just  about  to  read  ont  his  text,  it 
is  recorded  that  three  hundred  yonng 
men  of  most  respectable  appearance 
arose ;  and  witJiout  tumult  or  other  de- 
monstration, letl  the  church  in  a  body. 
No  doubt  the  congregation  most  have 
been  disturbed,  and  the  preacher  aatMf 
ished. 

The  reason  why  these  respectable 
young  men  so  acted  was,  toat  the 
Archbishop,  in  a  charge  lately  deliver^ 
by  him,  had  expressed  certain  opinions 
which  they  disapproved.  Kobody  can 
be  more  disinterested  than  I  am,  in 
looking  at  the  suggestive  event:  fori 
have  not  the  faintest  idea  aa  to  what 
the  opinions  were  which  the  Arohbiabop 
expressed  and  the  young  men  disap- 
proved. Kor  do  I  express  any  judg- 
ment whatever  as  to  the  conduct  of 
either  the  young  men  or  the  Archbiahop. 
All  I  say  is,  here  is  one  way  of  treating 
a  man  who  differs  from  you  in  opinion. 
It  is  simple :  and  your  protest  cannot 
fail  to  be  remarked  by  many. 

It  was  a  charge,  in  which  the  Aroh- 
btshop  bad  managed  to  give  o^noe  to 
those  young  men.  It  must  therefore 
have  been  delivered  iu  a  church.  And 
the  decorous  rules  of  snch  a  place  hin- 
dered a  oertain  rough  and  ready  raetht^ 
of  expressing  disapproval  ot  vhat  was 
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said  in  it.  The  auditors,  elsewhere,  and 
in  listening  to  an  ordinary  speech  or 
address,  might  have  signified  that  they 
did  not  agree  with  what  was  being 
said,  by  hissing  it.  Though  that  sound 
may  fall  unpleasantly  on  the  speaker's 
ear,  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  any 
right  to  complain  of.it  as  offensive.  It 
is  the  understood  way  in  which  an  au- 
dience tells  a  speaker,  "  Now,  we  don't 
agree  with  what  you  are  saying."  And 
the  intensity  and  endurance  of  the 
sibilation  will  be  the  measure  of  the 
degree  in  which  the  opinions  express- 
ed are  in  themselves  disagreeable,  or 
are  made  disagreeable  by  a  disagree- 
able way  of  expressing  them.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  though  as 
a  general  rule  we  have  no  right  to  be 
angry  with  a  man  for  holding  a  differ- 
ent view  from  ourselves  on  any  subject, 
yet  he  may  express  his  views  in  so  of- 
fensive a  way  as  shall  give  us  just  rea- 
son to  be  angry  with  him.  He  may  ex- 
press them  in  an  abusive  and  insolent 
way.  He  may  convey  to  us  that  we 
are  fools  for  not  thinking  as  he  does ; 
or  even  that  we  are  villains.  And  some 
readers  know,  that  the  law  of  the  land 
recognizes  the  distinction  between  opin- 
ions temperately  expressed,  and  the 
same  opmions  offensively  expressed. 
Thus,  if  a  man  in  these  days  set  forth 
views  which  traverse  our  most  cher- 
ished religious  beliefs  —  even  views 
which  may  be  properly  called  blasphe- 
mous— the  law  will  not  touch  him  if 
he  do  so  in  a  temperate  way,  and  in 
the  interest  of  what  he  deems  truth. 
But  if  he  set  forth  his  views  with 
the  manifest  purpose  of  outraging  the 
feelings  of  a  Christian  community,  he 
will  be  punished.  I  mention  an  ex- 
treme case.  But  we  all  know,  that 
there  are  people  who  can  express 
opinions  very  different  from  our  own, 
in  so  candid,  fair,  and  good-natured  a 
way,  that  no  one  can  take  offence.  And 
there  are  people,  too,  who  by  want  of 
tact,  temper,  and  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  are  sure,  in  setting 
forth  their  opinions,  to  excite  bitter 
animosity  in  an  opponent's  mind. 

Shall  it  be  confessed,  in  beginning, 
that  we  have  all  a  natural  tendency  to 
get  angry  with  those  who  will  not  think 
as  we  do  ?  Shall  it  be  confessed,  that 
the  history  of  mankind  shows,  that  dif- 


ference in  opinion,  as  to  important  mat- 
ters, is  one  of  the  bitterest  of  all  «ffen- 
ces ;  and  is  visited  with  punishments 
of  diverse  degrees,  varying  from  ceas- 
ing to  ask  a  human  being  to  dinner  or 
even  to  tea,  to  the  cuiting  off  of  his 
head  or  the  burning  him  at  the  stake  ? 
Must  it  be  admitted,  that  agreement  in 
opinion,  in  tastes  and  likings,  is  often 
felt  as  one  of  the  greatest  compliments 
you  can  pay  a  man  ?  You  know  how  a 
skilful  person  once  gained  the  favor  of 
a  minister  of  state  whose  tastes  were 
most  anomalous  in  the  matter  of  waist- 
coats, by  appearing  before  him  in  a 
waistcoat  too  bright  to  look  upon,  a 
waistcoat  of  the  most  extraordinary 
shape  and  hue,  yet  which  in  shape  and 
hue  was  identical  with  that  worn  by 
the  minister  of  state  himself.  Is  there 
truth  in  the  suggestion,  that  a  way  to 
the  Highland  heart  may  be  won  bj 
professing  and  of  course  feeling  great 
admiration  for  the  harmonious  tones  of 
the  bagpipe ;  or  as  an  eminent  French 
writer  renders  it,  the  bugpipe  ?  May  I 
here  publicly  and  hnmbly  confess,  that 
a  human  being  always  rises  in  my  es- 
tiipation  who  expresses  an  enthusias- 
tic admiration  for  the  vast  and  venera- 
ble church  in  which  I  preach?  Few 
human  beings,  alas,  are  found  so  to  do! 
Now,  every  body  knows  the  story  of 
Charles  V.  and  his  clocks;  how  that 
gi'eat  emperor,  who  had  ruled  a  large 
part  of  Europe  during  a  very  stirring 
and  critical  part  of  its  religious  and  in- 
tellectual history,  and  tried  to  get  men 
or  to  force  men  to  think  alike  on  mat- 
ters religious  and  ecclesiastical,  began 
to  see  that  he  had  been  trying  to  do  a 
vain  thing  and  an  impossible  one,  when 
he  found  he  could  not  get  a  few  time- 
pieces to  agree  in  what  they  said  as  to 
the  hour  of  the  day.  My  readers  and  I 
have  doubtless  arrived  at  the  emperor's 
conclusion,  though  by  different  steps 
from  his.  Living  among  people  whose 
irresistible  bent  is  to  think  for  them- 
selves, we  have  learned,  by  abundant 
experience,  that  people  will  not  think 
all  in  the  same  way.  I  can  say  sin- 
cerely, and  I  doubt  not  every  one  who 
reads  this  f)age  could  say  the  like,  that 
I  cannot  think  of  a  single  man  among 
those  I  know,  with  whose  opinions  1 
agree  on  every  point.  But  in  speaking 
of  people  with  whom  we  agree,  and  from 
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whom  we  differ,  I  mean  of  course  those 
hi  wjjjose  case  our  agreement  or  our  dif- 
ferncc  concerns  something  which  we  hold 
as  of  importance.  Thus  a  Whig  in  poli- 
tics differs  from  a  Tory :  a  dissenter  in 
ecclesiastical  ipatters  differs  from  a 
churchman.  And,  seeing  that  people  will 
differ,  no  doubt  it  is  a  natural  thing  to 
draw  off  from  people  who  differ  from 
us,  and  to  live  m  the  congenial  atmos- 
phere of  the  society  of  people  with 
whom  we  agree.  When  you  feel  that 
you  are  at  antipodes  with  a  man 
on  almost  all  points  you  can  talk  of, 
you  naturally  feel  you  cannot  get  on 
with  him,  and  so  draw  off  from  him. 
And  there  is  something  very  irritat- 
ing about  a  person  who  is  always 
wanting  to  prove  by  argument  that 
your  opinions  arc  wrong,  or  that  some 
statement  you  make  to  him  cannot 
possibly  be  accurate.  Such  a  human 
being  provokes  you,  whether  he  is 
merely  insisting  that  the  day  is  warm 
when  you  have  said  it  is  cold  ;  or  per- 
sistently worrying  you  to  bring  your 
pet  prejudice  to  the  test  of  argument 
— worrying  you  to  take  down  again 
from  the  shelf  opinions  on  which  your 
mind  is  made  up,  and  which  you  do 
not  w\int  to  have  unsettled.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  very  pleasant 
and  hearty  to  converse  with  an  intelli- 
gent person  w^ith  whom  you  are  in 
thorough  sympathy ;  not  in  greater 
opinions  merely,  but  even  in  lesser 
tastes  and  likings.  Only  a  few  days 
since,  I  felt  a  favor  was  done  me,  when 
a  very  eminent  authoress  told  me  she 
loved  and  enjoyed  Gothic  architecture 
and  positively  hated  classical.  It  w*as 
very  pleasant.  There  was  all  the  dif- 
ference between  concord  and  discord  in 
music.  Yes,  sympathy,  strongly  felt, 
on  even  one  important  point,  is  a  strong 
tie.  You  remember  the  conclusion  to 
which  ascertained  agreement  in  liking 
conducted  an  historical  or  perhaps 
mythical  man.  "Do  you  like  butter- 
toast?"  he  is  recorded  to  have  de- 
manded of  a  certain  lady.  "  Yes,"  was 
her  reply.  "  Will  you  marry  me  ?  " 
was  the  instant  and  decisive  sequence. 
When  I  once  heard  a  man  say  that 
Glasgow  Cathedral  was  "  a  great  ugly 
jail  of  a  place,"  I  felt  it  as  a  blow.  Not 
a  very  hard  one :  for  I  instantly  formed 
a  calculation  what  that  man^s  opinion 


was  worth :  but  still  a  blow.  So  with 
a  friend  who  told  me  that  an  organ  in  a 
church  was  &n  idol,  and  a  rag  of  popery. 
There  may  be  some  readers,  not  con- 
fined in  any  place  of  restraint,  who 
think  that:  frankly,  I  should  get  on 
better  with  the  others,  who  think  differ- 
ently. You  are  very  much  disappointed 
when  a  person  you  know  and  hke,  de- 
clares that  he  thinks  differently  from 
you,  perhaps  on  some  question  on 
which  you  made  sure  he  would  agree 
with  you.  You  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
frain from  feeling  and  showing  dis- 
pleasure. Yet,  if  you  be  what  you 
ought  to  be,  you  do  refrain.  For  your 
friend  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  his 
opinion  as  you  have  to  yours:  and 
possibly  his  opinion  may  be  as  near  the 
truth  as  yours.  I  don't  mind  confiding 
to  the  reader,  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
and  on  the  understanding,  that  it  shall 
never  be  repeated,  a  special  form  of  irrita- 
tion, peculiar  to  the  Scotch  clergy.  It  is 
to  sit  in  the  General  Assembly,  when  a 
vote  is  being  taken  on  a  subject  on 
which  you  feel  strongly.  The  fewer 
of  these  the  better  for  yourself,  let  me 
say.  The  vote  there,  probably  you  do 
not  know,  is  taken  by  calling  over  the 
roll  of  the  names  of  the  members: 
then  each  says  how  he  votes.  Well,  it 
is  provoking  to  listen  to  the  roll  being 
read  on  and  on ;  and  to  hear  this  man 
and  that,  who  you  were  sure  would  go 
with  you,  going  the  other  way.  You 
feel  just  a  little  angry:  and  perhaps 
you  form  an  unjust  and  nncharitaole 
estimate  of  the  man's  opinion  who  dif- 
fers from  you.  '^  I  remember  that  man 
at  college,"  you  think  to  yourself: "  yes, 
I  remember  his  standing  there,  Tery 
distinctly :  and  an  awful  blockhead  he 
was."  And  when  you  happen  to  be  one 
of  a  minority,  you  doubtless  please 
yourself  with  the  belief  that  Time  is 
with  you ;  and  that  the  day  will  come 
when  all  intelligent  mortals  will  think 
on  that  question  as  you  think  now. 

Now,  no  doubt,  to  think  wrong,  is 
wrong;  and  deserves  blame.  Nooody 
has  a  right  to  form  a  wrong  opinion. 
But  we  have  learned  that  great  lesson 
of  toleration  which  the  world  took  many 
ages  to  learn  ;  that  for  his  honest  belief, 
man  is  indeed  responsible,  but  responsi- 
ble only  to  his  Maker.  There  is  no  in- 
fallible authority  here,  to  which  we  ean 
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go  and  have  all  our  little  differences  de- 
cided ;  and  in  all  his  beliefs,  beyond  the 
very  few  which  are  vital,  and  as  to 
which  inspiration  has  spoken  explicitly, 
the  wise  man  knows  that  however 
strongly  he  holds  them,  he  may  be 
wrong ;  and  that  some  day  he  may  see 
that.  It  hinders  me  from  being  so  keen 
a  churchman  as  I  might  be  disposed  to 
be,  when  I  see  that  very  wise  and  good 
men  think  on  that  matter  just  the  oth- 
er way;  and  when  I  see,  too,  that 
Almighty  God  looks  on  at  us,  going 
through  life  thinking  so  differently,  and 
vouchsafes  to  us  no  unmistakable  infor- 
mation which  of  us  is  right.  Perhaps  I 
learn  from  that,  that  the  difference  is  not 
one  to  make  any  very  bitter  fight  about : 
that  a  larger  and  more  dispassionate  view 
would  show  us  both  right  and  both 
wrong.  For  the  vexatious  thing  in  this 
world  is,  that  in  any  complicated  ques- 
tion the  reasons  will  not  point  all  in  the 
same  direction :  and  what  are  you  to  do 
when  there  are  fifteen  reasons  for  going 
to  the  right  and  sixteen  for  going  to  the 
left?  reasons  which  you  have  not  simply 
to  count,  but  (what  is  far  more  difficult) 
to  weigh.  And  yet,  with  all  that,  you 
cannot  give  or  get  liberty  of  thought 
in  the  sense  in  which  some  able  and 
thoughtful  men  desire  it :  that  is,  leave 
to  hold  and  express  any  views,  however 
dangerous  to  morality  and  society,  with- 
out anybody  thinking  the  less  of  you 
for  it.  Some  opinions,  however  hon- 
estly held  and  calmly  expressed,  bring 
discredit,  and  justly.  There  are  views 
which  show  not  merely  a  wrong  head, 
but  some  moral  perversion.  The  man 
who  teaches,  honestly  or  not,  that  it  is 
right  to  sell  men  or  women,  like  inferior 
animals:  to  recognize  no  marriage  tie 
among  them :  to  make  them  work  under 
the  lash  for  you,  and  not  for  themselves: 
to  deny  them  every  human  claim — that 
man  shall  never  be  friend  of  mine.  There 
was  a  man,  a  year  or  two  ago,  who 
maintained  by  argument  that  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  murder  his  wife  and 
children,  and  who  acted  on  that  belief. 
Society  said  to  him:  "We  shall  not 
discuss  the  question  with  you:  only 
your  ways  of  thinking  and  ours  are  so 
opposed  that  it  is  plain  we  cannot  both 
go  on  together :  and  as  you  are  in  the 
minority,  you  must  give  way:  so  we 
shall  hang  you.''     Thus  society  hanged 


him  :  and  it  unquestionably  served  liim 
right. 

There  is  a  difficulty  here,  of  course  :  I 
find  difficulties  now  in  most  things.  The 
days  are  past  in  which  one  was  quite 
sure  of  everything.  Sometimes  society 
thus  puts  down  opinions  which  are  right 
and  sound  opinions ;  only  in  advance  of 
the  average  belief  of  the  age.  "  Are  the 
Mormons  good  people  or  bad  ?  "  lately 
asked  a  friend  of  mine  of  a  class  in  a 
school  he  was  examining.  "Bad,"  re- 
plied a  little  boy,  with  decision.  "  Why 
bad  ?  "  "  Because  they  say  people  may 
have  a  great  many  wives."  Thus  the 
Mormons  were  declared  bad  for  an  opin- 
ion they  hold.  And  doubtless  it  is  so 
desirable  to  prevent  that  opinion  from 
being  generally  accepted,  that  it  is  well 
to  crush  it  by  the  readiest  means  within 
reach.  But,  on  the  other  side,  books 
have  been  burnt  by  the  hangman,  be- 
cause they  set  out  opinions  which  all 
intelligent  people  now  accept  as  true 
and  right.  Martin  Luther  was  deemed 
by  multitudes  a  bad  man,  for  teaching 
what  we  all  believe.  John  Knox  was 
deemed  by  many  a  bad  and  dangerous 
man,  for  declaring  opinions  whose  result 
has  been  to  make  us  civilly  and  reli- 
giously free.  "To  meddle  with  the 
Corn  Laws  would  be  madness,"  said 
Lord  Melbourne,  being  then  Prime  Min- 
ister. Yet  it  was  not  madness,  but 
sense.  To  emancipate  a  certain  large 
class  of  our  countrymen  from  cruel  pe- 
nal laws  would  be  a  national  sin :  so, 
once  on  a  time,  declared  many  worthy 
men  and  worthy  old  women.  By  and 
by,  the  nation  discerned  that  it  was  not 
a  sin,  but  a  duty.  "  Some  day  the  king's 
mails  will  go  by  railway,  and  railways 
will  be  the  great  highroads  of  this  coun- 
try:" so  said  old  George  Stephenson: 
and  for  thinking  so  and  saying  so,  he 
was  hounded  down  as  a  mischievoos 
fool.  Read  the  reports  of  the  abuse 
heaped  on  that  great  man,  before  the 
Committee  of  Parliament  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  railway,  and  you 
will  see  how  perilous  a  thing  it  is  for  a 
man  to  be  a  great  deal  wiser  than  his 
generation.  Yes,  it  is  an  awful  charge, 
to  be  the  only  man  that  knows  some 
great  truth,  fiatly  opposed  to  the  oom- 
mon  way  of  thinking.  Either  you  mnst 
be  &  miserable  sneak,  shamminff  a  oon- 
formity  with  errors  and  prejudices  you 
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despise :  or  yon  must  set  your  face  to  a 
lifelong  strife,  obloquy,  and  misrepre- 
eentation ;  and  then,  when  your  views 
are  triumphant  at  last,  likely  enoue:h 
see  some  smart  dodger  gain  the  credit 
which  was  your  due. 

Let  us  go  on  to  think  of  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  people  have  been  found 
to  treat  such  as  differed  from  them  in 
opinion. 

I  live  in  an  ancient  and  famous  city, 
in  which  one  is  often  reminded  of  a  very 
short  and  simple  way  of  dealing  with 
such.  It  was  to  burn  them.  Thus  they 
and  their  opinions  together  were  got 
rid  of,  as  tne  people  who  burnt  them 
thought.  Vain  belief!  You  might 
burn  the  men :  yon  did  not  get  rid  of 
their  opinions.  Every  soul  that  now 
dwells  in  that  city  where  these  heroic 
men  were  burnt,  now  holds  jnst  the  be- 
liefs for  holding  which  they  thus  perish- 
ed :  every  soul  whose  opinion  is  worth 
a  straw.  The  martyrs  were  put  to 
death  for  insisting,  among  other  things, 
that  bread  was  bread,  and  that  no  spells 
which  were  muttered  over  it  could  make 
it  anything  else  but  bread.  "Ignorant 
authority,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  living  historians, "  said,  *The 
bread  is  ilesh  and  the  wine  is  blood ;  we 
will  kill  you  if  you  say  it  is  not.'  A 
sufficient  number  of  noble-minded  men 
were  found  to  accept  the  alternative, 
and  to  prefer  death  to  admitting  what 
they  knew  to  be  a  lie." 

Well,  that  way  of  treating  such  as 
differ  from  us  in  opinion  will  not  do 
now.  People's  lives  are  often  better 
than  their  principles  :  and  though  there 
still  remains  in  Europe  a  certain  ruler, 
the  head  of  a  great  confederation  of 
people,  who,  according  to  his  principles, 
ought  to  burn  all  who  differ  from  him 
on  various  matters  whenever  he  can,  he 
never  would  think,  now,  of  doing  so. 
Let  me  say,  frankly,  he  durst  not.  His 
place  would  not  be  worth  a  week's  piir- 
chase  if  he  burnt  jnst  one  heretic.  But 
besides  this  wholesome  check  upon  any 
fancies  he  might  take  into  his  head  (for 
it  is  a  great  thing  in  this  world  to  make 
it  impossible  for  a  man  to  do  what  is 
wrong :  in  that  case  we  may  with  some 
confidence  make  sure  that  he  will  not  do 
it),  I  believe  most  sincerely  that  the 
good  old  man  would  regard  the  burning 
of  a  heretic  with  just  as  much  horror  as 


we  should.  Dr.  Newman  tells  us  that 
however  right  it  might  be,  the  sight  of 
a  Spanish  Act  of  Faith  would  have  been 
the  death  of  him.  Nobody  really  pro- 
poses now  to  burn  people  for  differenoe 
of  belief:  though  some  are  still  silly 
enough  to  justify  such  buniing.  And  I 
cannot  pass  this  without  declaring,  that 
if  any  man,  even  of  those  to  whom  we 
owe,  under  God's  overruling  providence, 
even  the  most  precious  parts  of  that 
civil  and  religious  liberty  we  possess, 
taught  that  to  bum  those  who  held  er- 
roneous theological  belief  was  the  right 
treatment  of  them,  therein  that  man  was 
miserably  wrong.  And  I  don't  care  a 
rush  though  his  name  was  Calvin:  I 
don't  care  a  rush  though  his  name  was 
Knox. 

Now,  I  wonder,  docs  any  one  think 
that,  because  burning  is  for  {he  present 
over,  the  spirit  which  prompted  burning 
is  exorcised?  What  was  that  spirit? 
It  was  the  spirit  which  grew  out  of  this 
belief — ^that  there  are  certain  opinions 
and  practices  so  perilous  to  the  existing 
state  of  thingft,  or  the  state  of  things 
which  you  desire,  that  by  any  means 
whatever  they  must  be  put  down.  By 
burning,  if  nothing  else  will  do.  Of 
course,  if  knocking  on  the  head  wonld 
suffice,  then  by  knocking  on  the  head. 
If  blowing  up  with  gunpowder  would 
do,  then  by  blowing  up  with  gunpowder. 
If  misrepresentation,  and  abuse,  and 
calling  bad  names  would  suffice,  then  by 
misrepresentation,  and  abuse,  and  calling 
bad  names.  In  short,  whenever  you 
try  to  bully  a  man  out  of  his  opinion, 
instead  of  reasoning  him  out  of  it : 
whenever  you  attempt  any  form  or  de- 
gree of  physical  or  moral  intimidation, 
you  are  showing  that  you  would  bum 
an  opponent,  if  you  had  the  chance,  and 
if  you  durst.  Well,  is  intimidation  ever 
attempted  towards  those  who  differ  from 
us  in  opinion  ? 

I  read  the  other  day,  in  an  ancient 
manuscript,  how  an  eminent  politician 
(in  Ethiopia,  of  course,  for  I  make  no 
reference  whatever  to  British  politics) 
said,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  a 
large  and  excited  meeting,  that  another 
politician  who  thought  differently  from 
himself  and  those  he  was  addressine, 
was  only  safe  in  that  town  in  conoeu- 
ment.  What  did  that  mean  9  Perhape 
it  meant  merely  that  if  opody  tfatro, 
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he  would  be  sought  out,  and  by  oogent 
reasoning,  expressed  in  civil  language, 
convinced  how  erroneous  was  his  present 
belief.  Perhaps  the  savage  yells  with 
which  the  orator's  words  were  received, 
were  the  indication,  on  the  part  of  calm 
logicians,  that  they  felt  how  triumph- 
antly they  could  refute  the  man's  views, 
and  bring  him  to  their  way  of  thinking. 
If  so,  I  can  but  regret  that  the  first 
reading  of  the  eminent  politician's  words 
conveyed  an  entirely  different  sugges- 
tion to  my  mind.  I  read  the  other  day, 
not  in  an  ancient  manuscript,  how  a 
man,  a  working  man,  who  thought  dif- 
ferently from  his  brother-workers  at  the 
same  trade,  and  acted  on  his  opinion, 
had  something  in  the  nature  of  a  shell 
charged  with  gunpowder  thrown  into 
his  house,  which  blew  the  house  to 
pieces,  though  by  God's  mercy  it  killed 
no  one.  It  was  meant,  plainly,  to  kill 
all.  I  have  read  how  at  the  election  for 
the  burgh  of  Melipotamus,  an  unpopu- 
lar candidate  had  his  skull  fractured  by 
a  larffe  stone,  thrown  by  some  one  who 

Elainly  thought  that  his  arguments  were 
etter  addressed  to  the  outside  of  an 
opponent's  head.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  more  of  this  peculiar  treatment  of 
such  as  differ  from  us  in  opinion :  except" 
that  those  who  approve  it  need  not  find 
fault  with  the  Inquisition,  and  may  well 
cherish  the  memory  of  a  certain  Cardinal 
Beton.  Let  not  the  pot  call  the  kettle 
black. 

Not  such  extreme  cases  are  now  to  be 
thought  of.  Only  such  treatment  of 
such  as  differ  in  opinion  as  very  passably 
respectable  persons  may  be  found  to  re- 
sort to.  One  mode  of  treatment  known 
in  the  middle  ages  but  quite  unknown 
now,  was  to  tell  lies  about  an  opponent : 
to  repeat  things  to  his  prejudice  which 
you  may  not  exactly  be  quite  sure  are 
false,  but  which  you  strongly  suspect  to 
be  so,  and  which  a  very  little  examina- 
tion would  prove  to  be  so.  For  exam- 
ple, a  man  in  Scotland  has  an  organ  in 
his  church.  You  disapprove  of  organs. 
Accordingly,  you  write  a  letter  to  a 
newspaper  stating  that  the  man  has  left 
off  preaching  sermons  in  church,  and 
instead  reads  bits  of  a  book  entitled 
Ecce  Homo,  Of  course  this  is  a  false- 
hood ;  and  you  might  most  easily  ascer- 
tain that  it  is  one :  but  it  tends  to  show 
that  the  man  with  the  organ  is  a  fool ; 


and  accordingly  you  propagate  the  false- 
hood. My  friend  Mr.  Smith  has  a  very 
fine  organ  in  his  church,  which  is  re- 
markably well  played,  and  delights 
everybody.  One  day  he  chanced  to  be 
travelling  by  railway  many  miles  from 
his  home,  when,  on  the  train  stopping 
at  a  station,  his  ear  was  caught  by  the 
mention  of  his  own  church's  name.  He 
looked:  and  lo,  two  horribly  ugly  and 
malignant-looking  old  women  were  bit- 
terly inveighing  against  organs.  Said 
one  to  the  other :  "  Oh,  the  organ  at  St. 
Ananias!  Such  a  miserable  failure! 
Half  the  Sundays  they  can't  get  any- 
body  to  play  it  at  all :  and  when  the  or- 
ganist comes,  it  is  most  abominable. 
None  of  your  gewgaws  for  me  I  "  My 
friend  listened  in  silence,  and  heard  a 
series  of  the  most  outrageous  falsehoods 
related  about  himself.  Had  I  been  he, 
I  should  have  told  the  ugly  old  woman 
who  I  was,  and  demanded  her  author- 
ity. You  know  how  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  stopped  ill-natured  gossip 
among  her  acquaintance.  When  an  ac- 
quaintance A.  came  and  told  her  some- 
thing bad  about  another  acquaintance 
B.,  she  instantly  said:  "Oh,  I  don't 
think  that  can  be  true :  but  I  shall  just 
'jDut  on  my  bonnet  and  go  over  to  Mrs. 
B.  and  ask  her  whether  it  is  true :  and 
tell  her  you  told  me  about  it ! "  Ah, 
how  eagerly  the  acquaintance  A.  repu- 
diated such  a  course !  It  was  pleasant 
enough  to  tell  the  malignant  he:  but 
quite  another  thing  to  be  brought  to 
book  for  it!  And  rarely  did  any  ac- 
quaintance come  to  Mrs.  Chalmers  a 
second  time  with  a  piece  of  ill-natured 
gossip.  I  fear  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  the  middle  ages — say  from  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  fifteenth — the  conversa- 
tion of  low-minded  people  used  to  con- 
sist to  a  very  great  degree  of  retailing 
malignant  bits  of  gossip  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  who  thought  differently  from 
themselves.  Of  course,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  this  has  entirely  ceased. 
There  are  men,  incapable  of  telling  a 
falsehood,  who  will  cut  the  persons  who 
presume  to  think  differently  from  them. 
To  differ  from  them  in  opinion  is  a  per- 
sonal and  grievous  offence.  Vote  agamit 
such  a  one  in  a  deliberative  assembly: 
and  though  a  little  before  he  seemed 
your  dearest  friend,  now  he  passes  yon 
without  notice.    Quite  lately,  I  heard  a 
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most  worthy  clergyman  say  that  such  a 
person,  who  had  published  a  volume  of 
unsound  theology,  had  come  to  live  near 
him.  "  We  used  to  be  great  friends," 
he  said;  "but  of  course  now  I  don't 
recognize  him  on  the  street."  I  confess 
I  doubted  whether  this  was  the  right 
way  to  reclaim  the  heretic.  Yet  people 
in  a  humble  walk  follow  the  example. 
"  If  you  say  that^  I  have  done  with  you ! " 
And  history  tells  of  an  old  Tory  lady, 
who  said  to  her  son,  "If  you  turn  a 
Whig,  there  is  no  room  for  you  in  this 
house." 

Quite  as  injudicious  a  treatment  of 
the  friend  who  honestly  and  frankly  dif- 
fers from  you,  is  to  sulk  in  a  comer,  as 
it  were :  to  draw  off  from  him :  to  de- 
cline to  discuss  your  difference  of  opinion 
with  him.  Possibly  this  peculiar  treat- 
ment is  the  most  irritating  of  all:  at 
least  to  a  manly  and  generous  mind. 
You  go  to  the  friend  from  whom  you 
have  differed:  you  say  how  sorry  you 
are  that  you  don't  see  your  way  to  think 
as  he  does:  and  you  offer,  in  a  frank, 
hearty  way,  to  tell  him  your  reasons  for 
thinking  as  you  do,  that  if  you  are 
wrong,  you  may  be  set  right.  But  he 
persistently  refuses  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  you  :  refuses  in  a  dour,  sulkj* 
way.  I  don't  mean  the  case  in  which 
you  decline  to  discuss  some  point  on 
which  you  feel  strongly,  with  some  im- 
pertinent stranger,  who  has  no  right  to 
your  confidence,  and  who  wants  to  force 
his  views  upon  you.  To  that  sort  of  thing 
you  politely  give  the  go-by :  your  mean- 
ing being  to  convey  to  your  very  slight 
acquaintance,  "  Well,  you  are  not  in  a 
position  which  entitles  you  to  push  your 
peculiar  views  upon  me."  When  a 
young  girl  from  the  West  country  went 
out  to  Rome  to  convert  the  Pope,  I 
should  say  that  good  old  gentleman  was 
quite  right  in  good-naturedly  declining 
to  discuss  with  her  the  foundations  of 
his  faith.  I  am  thinking  now  of  the 
case  of  a  man  with  whom  you  are  on 
such  terms  of  friendship  as  entitle  you 
to  go  and  set  yourself  right  with  him 
when  you  think  he  is  doing  you  an  injus- 
tice ;  and  entitle  him  to  tell  you  frankly 
when  he  thinks  you  are  doing  wrong ; 
instead  of  drawing  off  in  a  petted,  sulky, 
boorish  way.  When  such  a  friend  shows 
he  thinks  you  have  done  wrong,  I  say 
ho  is  bound  to  hear  what  yoa  have  got 


to  say  to  the  end  of  showing  why  you 
think  you  have  done  right.  He  is 
bound,  in  a  kindly  way,  to  discuss  with 
you  the  point  on  which  you  differ :  tm- 
less,  indeed,  he  judges  it  best  that  any- 
thing like  intimacy  of  friendship  Bhoold 
cease. 

Archbishop  Whately,  writing  to  Dr. 
Newman,  who  had  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  sulk  rather  than  frankly  disousa, 
speaks  of  "  our  long,  intimate,  and  con- 
fidential friendship,  which  would  make 
it  your  right  and  your  duty,  if  I  did 
anything  to  offend  you,  or  anything  yon 
might  think  materially  wrong,  to  re- 
monstrate with  me."  And  again  the 
great  and  brave  man  says:  "I,  for  my 
part,  could  not  bring  myself  to  find  re- 
lief in  avoiding  the  society  of  an  old 
friend,  with  whom  I  had  been  accua- 
tomed  to  frank  discussion,  on  account, 
of  my  differing  from  him  as  to  certain 
principles — till,  at  least,  I  had  made  foil 
trial  of  private  remonstrance  and  free 
discussion.  Even  a  man  that  is  a  here- 
tic, we  are  told,  even  the  ruler  of  a 
church  is  not  to  reject  till  after  repeated 
admonitions." 

Well  and  nobly  said,  great  prelate 
and  great  man !  But  a  man  must  be  a 
man  to  act  that  out.  Any  infusion  of 
the  cowardly  and  sneaky :  and  then  we 
shall  sulk  privately,  but  never  talk  oar 
heart  out  manfully. 

A  way,  and  sometimes  a  specially 
malignant  way,  of  treating  those  who 
differ  from  you  in  opinion,  is  to  pray  for 
them,  or  threaten  to  pray  for  iLem. 
Let  us  not  speak  or  think  or  this  matter 
unless  gravely  and  seriously.  Bat  it 
cannot  be  passed  by.  You  remember 
that  country  clergyman,  named  in  a 
certain  famous  book  of  the  last  oentary, 
who  threatened  the  squire  of  the  pariah 
that  if  he  did  not  mend  his  ways,  he 
would  "  pray  for  him  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  congregation."  Prayer  has  Some- 
times been  made  a  way  of  conveying 
the  most  wicked  calumnies  against  a 
fellow  mortal.  Not  long  since,  at  a 
public  meeting,  an  individual  t^k  oooa- 
sion,  in  a  discourse  which  he  regarded 
as  a  prayer,  to  ask  God's  mercy  on  an- 
other person  who  had  expressed  opinions 
which  he  esteemed  to  be  misohieyons, 
describing  that  other  person  as  '^that 
wretched  man  who  was  lately  poorinff 
forth  blasphemies  against  Thee  I  ^     1 
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may  add,  that  the  opinion  described  as 
blasphemoas  was  this :  that  there  is  no 
barm  in  taking  a  quiet  walk  after  church 
on  Sunday.    Now,  I  say  there  is  some- 
thing perfectly  awful  in  that.    If  ever 
Satan  was  disguised  as  an  angel  of  light, 
it  was  when  wrath  and  uncharitableness 
veiled  themselves  under  the  fair  form  of 
prayer!     Let  there  never  be  admitted 
to  our  minds  the  faintest  idea  of  hitting 
at  somebody  in  prayer.    Let  it  be  sug- 
gested, as  an  excellent  rule,  that  prayer 
for  such  as  you  think  wrong  or  bad  be 
offered  privately:  when  you  have  en- 
tered into  your  closet  and  shut  the  door, 
and  are  making  your  requests  known  to 
your  Father  which  is  in  secret.    If  that 
rule  were  always  adhered  to,  it  would 
remove  the  temptation  to  that  which  is 
evil  and  unchristian  about  certain  inter- 
cessory prayers.    There  would  be  no 
temptation  to  pray  at  the  bystanders, 
rather  than  to  the  Almighty:  no  risk 
of  making  prayer  a  means  of  expressing 
your  unfavorable  opinion  of  a  fellow- 
creature's  character,  or  doings,  or  views: 
no  risk  of  making  it  soriiething  like  an 
imprecation  of  divine  wrath,  hypocritic- 
ally veiled  under  the  form  of  prayer. 
Whenever  the  great  thing  which  you 
honestly  feel  you  ought  to  ask  for  any 
human  being  is,  that  he  may  be  turned 
from  his  erroneous  beliefs  or  behavior, 
and  converted  to  abetter  mind,  ask  that 
of  God  when  you  are  alorfe  with  God. 
It  is  the  safer,  better,  more  kindly  and 
more  humble  way.    To  publicly  express 
a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  even  though  that  opinion  be 
couched  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  for  him, 
is  not  generally  a  friendly  thing.    And 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  ever 
a  purely  Christian  thing.  Let  it  be  said, 
too,  that  in  such  cases  the  avowed  im- 
precation not  imfrequently  is  not  a  whit 
more  malignant  than  the  implied  one. 
To  ask  that  God  may  forgive   a  man 
who  presumes  to  differ  from  you,  means 
much  the  same  thing  that  is  conveyed 
by  words  which,  grammatically,  mean 
just  the  opposite.     You  remember  the 
two  doctors  in  the  Golden  Legends  One 
says  to  the  other : 


"May  He  send  your  soul  to  eternal  perdition, 
For  your  treatise  on  the  irregular  verbs." 


"May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  position, 
You  wretched,  wrangling  culler  of  herbs." 

The  other  replies : 


It  does  not  need  much  discernment 
to  see  that  here  the  benediction  and  the 
imprecation  come  to  just  the  same  thing. 
There  is  really  nothing  to  choose  between 
the  blessing  and  the  curse. 

There  is  in  many  people  a  deep  dispo- 
sition to  misrepresent  the  views  of  an 
opponent.    In  stating  the  opinions  of 
such  as  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  it  is 
easy  and  (to  some  folk)  natural,  to  give 
these  opinions  a  little  twist  in  the  direc- 
tion of  extravagance,  absurdity,  or  mis- 
chievousness.  Indeed,  there  are  persons 
in  this  world  who  can  hardly  record  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  any  acquaintance 
without  slightly  coloring  or  twisting 
them,  so  as  to  make  the  acquaintance 
appear  in  the  light  of  a  fool,  or  even  of 
something  worse.      But  much  more  is 
this  so  in  stating  the  opinions  of  an 
opponent.    This  I  have  remarked,  that 
in  certain  American  newspapers,  which 
defend  the  peculiar  institution  of  slavery, 
the  opponents  of  slavery  are  generally 
called  nigger 'Worsldppers;  as  if  there 
was  nothing  between  making  beasts  of 
negroes  and  worshipping  them.    Then 
you  remember  how  Mr.   Dickens  de- 
scribes an  old  gentleman,  who,  when- 
ever any  one  said  that  the  poor  who  are 
supported   by  legal  charity  should  be 
treated  with  something  like  decent  care, 
would  exclaim,  "  Oh,  you  want  to  feed 
paupers  with  turtle  out  of  gold  plates." 
Some  years  since  a  woman  in  the  west, 
of  Ethiopia  was  found  guilty  of  murder.* 
Many  people  thought  the  evidence  on 
which   she  was  convicted  insufficient, 
and  said  so.      I  remember  well  how 
much  angry   feeling  was  excited  over 
a  large  tract  of  Ethiopia  by  the  case. 
Those  who  thought  she  ought  to   be 
hanged,  and   those  who    thought  she 
ought  not  to  be  hanged,  would  hardly 
speak  peaceably  to  one  another.    A  cer- 
tain newspaper,  eager  for  her  hanging, 
called  all  those  who  thought  there  was  ' 
not  evidence  enough  to  hang  her,  be- 
lievers in  Saint  Soj^hia:  Sophia  was 
the  poor  wretch's  name.    You  see,  in 
the  view  of  the  conductors  pf  that  news- 
paper, there  was  no  possibility  of  saying 
that  you  were  not  perfectly  sure  that 
a  woman  was  a  murderess,  without  go« 
ing  fiirthor  and  saying  that  you  were 
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perfectly  sure  she  was  a  saint.  Of 
course,  they  were  not  such  blockheads 
as  seriously  to  think  that:  but  they 
thought  this  a  fairway  of  creating  prej- 
udice agiiiust  the  views  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Some  habitually  treat  one  who 
differs  from  them  in  opinion,  as  in  the 
cruel  old  days  of  Rome,  persecutors 
treated  the  Christians.  The  persecutors 
first  dressed  up  the  Christians  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts  :  and  then  set  dogs 
at  them.  Even  so  do  some  unscrupu- 
lous men  now,  first  horribly  misrepre- 
sent what  an  opponent  thinks  and  says, 
and  then  raise  against  him  a  howl  of 
heterodoxy:  of  Atheism,  Mormonism, 
or  even  of  Bourignianism.  You  re- 
member how  the  Pope  declared  that  all 
such  as  thought  he  had  better  cease  to 
be  a  temporal  monarch,  therein  testified 
their  disbelief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  And  once  this  is  granted,  it  be- 
comes easy  to  show  that  these  are  very 
foolish  and  perhaps  very  bad  men.  It 
becomes  extremely  easy  to  refute  an 
opponent's  views,  if  you,  being  a  per- 
fectly unscrupulous  person,  are  allowed 
to  state  them.  For  you  have  merely  to 
state  them  so  as  to  make  them  rank 
nonsense  :  and  then  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  show  that  they  are  rank  non- 
sense. 

Now,  some  folk  think  opinions  which 
differ  from  their  own  such  dangerous 
and  evil  things,  that  any  means  wha^ 
ever  is  permissible  for  the  putting  of 
them  down.  If  a  savage  tiger  was 
roaming  the  parish,  devouring  men  and 
women,  you  would  destroy  him  by  the 
first  means  that  came  to  hand.  You 
would  have  no  Quixotic  ideas  about 
giving  the  savage  brute  fair  play :  but 
would  shoot  him,  or  poison  him,  or  take 
him  in  a  i)itrall,  without  remorse.  Even 
such  is  the  usage  which  certain  mortals 
give  to  those  who  differ  from  them  in 
opinion.  All  means  are  fair  for  putting 
them  down.  Tlie  grossest  misrepre- 
sentation :  the  most  unfair  and  delusive 
arguments :  appeals  to  ignorant  preju- 
dice: all  the  arts  of  intimidation:  the 
coarsest  and  most  vulgar  railing  and 
abuse,  are  unsparingly  employed.  ]^ut 
I  take  for  grsmted — and  I  don't  think  I  j 
am  assuming  too  much — that  none  of 
you  A\  ho  road  this  page  would  degrade 
yourselves  by  the  use  of  poisoned  wea- 
pons in  dealing  with  an  honorable  op- 


ponent :  and  that  you  are  incapable  of 
malignant  trickery,  even  if  thxU  could 
gain  for  your  views  some  temporary 
triumph.  And,  taking  this  for  granted, 
let  me  say  to  you :  Be  sure  you  properly 
understand  what  the  views  of  one  who 
differs  from  you  are.  Possibly  you  have 
in  your  mind  a  horrible  caricature  oi 
them.  Cohere  is  many  a  man  who  has 
in  his  head  a  theory  of  an  opponent's 
character,  which  is  as  far  from  trnth  as 
the  theory  of  the  old  astronomy  about 
the  movements  of  the  stars.  Many  a 
man  is  sure  that  some  one  of  whom,  he 
knows  next  to  nothing  is  a  malicioas, 
conceited,  stuck-up,  stupid  fool  and  ruf- 
fian, who,  if  he  just  came  to  know  that 
being  so  misconceived  of,  would  find 
him  a  pleasant,  friendly,  and  modest 
man.  Indeed,  most  unfavorable  opior 
ions  are  the  result  of  our  knowing  venr 
little  about  those  of  whom  we  thinL 
unfavorably.  There  is  a  great  deal  oi 
good  about  most  men  and  women  I 
have  ever  come  to  know.  To  be  sure 
you  know  exactly  what  the  opinions 
you  differ  from  are.  Perhaps,  when 
you  know  them  right,  you  may  find 
that  you  do  not  differ  from  them  at  alL 
Then,  be  scrupulously  fair  in  stating  the 
views  of  an  opponent.  Don't  give  them 
the  little  twist  in  the  direction  of  non- 
sense or  of  wickedness.  More  than 
this :  don't  force  on  them  consequences 
which  he  repudiates.  You  may  think 
that  if  a  clergyman  does  not  object  to 
an  organ  in  church,  this  shows  he  wants 
to  set  up  high  mass  at  once.  But  if  he 
says  he  does  not,  you  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve him.  You  may  quite  fairly  say  of 
any  man  from  whom  you  differ,  that  in 
your  judgment  his  views,  if  carried  out, 
tend  to  such  and  such  an  evil  result: 
but  you  have  no  business  to  say,  that  he 
sees  this,  if  he  says  he  does  not  see  it. 
Then,  do  not  insinuate  evil  suggestions 
about  those  from  whom  you  differ,  in  that 
sneaky  way  in  which  some  people  are 
able  to  insinuate  evil  against  their  neigh- 
bors without  directly  saying  anything. 
Do  not  ask,  for  instance,  about  some 
professor  of  divinity,  with  a  significant 
look,  ^*  Does  he  hold  the  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament  ?  " — thus  conveying 
by  innuendo  that  he  does  not.  Under  no 
circumstances  call  an  opponent  names. 
Do  not  even'cali  him  names  in  what  mar 
be  termed  a  reflex  way :  as  by  saying,  *^ 
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say  nothing  whatever  in  condemnation 
of  Mr.  A. :  I  don't  venture  to  judge 
him :  all  I  say  is  that  if  I  did  so  and  so  " 
(here  describe  exactly  what  Mr.  A.  has 
said  or  done)  "I  am  a  pickpocket." 
Refrain  from  calling  an  opponent  a  dog. 
The  other  day,  I  read  a  passage  in 
which  an  author  said  of  some  one  who 
differed  from  him  as  to  the  value  of  his 
writings,  "  I  leftTiim  to  his  dog's  para- 
dise, content  that  he  should  howl  and 
rot  there."  It  is  to  be  confessed  that 
modern  abuse  lacks  the  full  flavor  of 
that  of  ancient  days.  Here  are  some 
words  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther:  "The  Pa- 
pists are  all  asses,  and  will  always  remain 
asses.  Put  them  in  whatever  sauce 
you  may,  boiled,  roasted,  baked,  fried, 
skinned,  beat,  hashed,  they  are  always 
the  same  asses."  The  same  eminent 
reformer,  in  a  treatise  in  reply  to  Henry 
VIIL,  calls  that  monarch  "  this  rotten 
worm  of  the  earth."  The  language  of 
Calvin  was  a  good  deal  worse.  He 
calls  his  adversaries  "knaves,  lunatics, 
drunkards,  assassins : "  occasionally 
"bulls,  asses,  cats,  and  hogs."  Eras- 
mus once  published  a  dialogue,  in  which 
the  servile  imitators  of  the  Latin  style 
of  Cicero  were  cleverly  ridiculed.  On 
this  a  certain  warm  admirer  of  Cicero 
rushed  to  the  rescue ;  and  declared,  in 
a  treatise  published  in  answer,  that 
Erasmus  was  "  a  drunkard,  an  impostor, 
an  apostate,  a  hangman,  a  demon  hot 
from  hell." 

These  specimens  may  suffice,  of  a 
manner  of  treating  those  who  differ 
from  us  not  at  all  to  be  recommended. 
And  at  this  point  it  may  fitly  enough  be 
suggested  that,  in  arguing  a  question 
with  any  one,  there  is  no  advantage  in 
roaring  at  the  top  of  one's  voice.  You 
remember  the  man  of  whom  Addison 
tells  us  that  he  "  only  raised  his  voice 
where  he  should  have  enforced  his  argu- 
ment." A  consideration  which  has  no 
weight  when  stated  in  a  moderate  tone 
of  voice,  does  not  gain  the  least  acces- 
sion of  force  by  being  bellowed.  Nei- 
ther is  there  any  acquisition  of  logical 
weight,  when  a  man,  arguing  a  question, 
violently  wliacks  the  table  at  which  he 
stands,  at  brief  and  regular  intervals. 
Indeed,  to  people  of  a  musical  ear,  that 
disagreeable  sound,  constantly  recurring, 
is  so  thoroughly  offensive,  that  it  tends 
to  make  the  speaker  be  heard  with  an 


impatience  which  is  all  against  what  he 
says  having  its  due  weight.  And  here 
it  may  be  said  that  all  reasoning  which 
is  shouted  at  the  top  of  a  harsh  and  un- 
tnnable  voice,  by  a  man  of  truculent  and 
ferocious  aspect,  brandishing  in  the  air 
a  clenched  nst,  and  calling  on  all  who 
differ  from  him  to  come  out  and  be  bul- 
lied, has  on  my  mind  an  effect  precisely 
the  opposite  of  persuasive. 

Among  the  delusive  ideas  which  used 
to  be  taught  to  school-boys,  but  which 
for  the  most  part  are  not  taught  to  school- 
boys now,  was  one  to  this  effect :  that 
if  two  persons  are  arguing  any  question, 
the  one  who  firsts  gets  angry  is  the  one 
who  is  wrong.  We  used  to  be  told  of 
an  Indian  chief  who  was  present  at  a 
debate,  and  who  said,  after  it  was  over, 
that  though  he  did  not  understand  a 
word  that  was  spoken,  he  knew,  by  this 
sign,  who  was  wrong.  My  impression 
was,  even  as  a  boy,  that  the  Indian  chief 
was  a  near  relation  of  that  contemptible 
prig  who  when  his  wife  was  frightened 
by  a  storm  at  sea,  suddenly  held  a  sword 
to  her  breast  and  asked  her  if  she  was 
afraid,  and  so  on.  I  have  known  several 
very  great  fools,  but  I  never  knew  a 
fool  great  enough  to  have  done  that. 
Anything  more  grossly  absurd  than  the 
test  of  who  was  right  and  who  wrong 
suggested  by  the  Indian  chief,  could  not 
be  imagined.  He  might  as  justly  have 
said  that  the  first  man  who  took  .out  his 
handkerchief  and  wiped  his  face,  was 
wrong.  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
know  that  there  is  nothing  more  likely 
to  make  an  honest  man  and  a  fair  rea^ 
soner  angry,  than  when  he  sees  unfair- 
ness and  dishonesty  in  the  arguments 
and  statements  of  his  opponent  1  Set- 
ting aside  constitutional  differences  of 
temper,  of  warmth  of  heart,  of  excita- 
bility of  nervous  system — which  are  the 
things,  after  all,  which  have  most  to  say 
to  a  man's  getting  angry  or  keeping 
coo^I  should  say  that  lack  of  earnest- 
ness, of  deep  conviction,  of  moral  fibre, 
is  the  great  thing  to  make  a  man  seem 
calm  and  tolerant.  If  you  really  don't 
care  a  rush  how  a  question  is  decided, 
you  will  join  in  the  discussion  of  it  with 
great  equanimity.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
helps  a  man  so  effectually  to  show  what 
seems  a  fair  and  tolerant  spirit  in  any 
matter,  as  the  fiact  that  he  really  oares 
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nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  You 
will  not  show  warmth  in  discussing  an 
opinion  as  to  which  your  feeling  is  of 
the  coolest.  And  when  you  are  greatly 
interested  in  any  truth,  and  deeply  (eel 
its  importance,  it  is  provoking  in  a  high 
degree  to  find  an  opponent  seek  to  evade 
the  force  of  your  reasons  by  some  shabby 
and  dishonest  sophism,  or  some  discred- 
itable misrepresentation. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  see  and  know  peo- 
ple who  diiFer  from  us  in  opinion,  politi- 
cally, theologically,  ecclesiastically,  aes- 
thetically.    It  is  a  great  mistake  to  live 
always  among  those  who  think  exactly 
as  you  do.   You  will  grow  very  narrow, 
very  self-sufficient :  you  will  get  a  quite 
foolish  idea  of  your  own  infallibility  and 
importance.     I  have  known  good  men, 
more  than  one  or  two,  who  would  have 
been  much  better  and  more  useful,  had 
they  occasionally  met    and  conversed 
with  people   who  did   not  agree  with 
them.     It   is   a  most  dangerous  thing 
for  any  human  being,  to  live  among 
those  by  whom  his  views  and  opinions 
are  never  questioned.     We  all  need  to 
be  often  taken  down  from  our  vain  self- 
confidence,  and  to  be  pushed  out  of  our 
own  way :  and  all  this  is  best  done  by 
frequent  contact  with  those  who,  hon- 
estly and  civilly,  think  quite  differently 
from  ourselves.     You  may  find  a  man 
here  and  there,  who  has  long  been  the 
pope  of  a  little  circle,  who  never  ques- 
tion  his  infallibility,  and  who  laugh  at 
all  his  old  and  bad  jokes ;  the  upshot 
being,  that  the  man  came  to  think  him- 
self the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men,  and 
to  deem  all  who  differed  from  him  as 
monstrous  and  anomalous  examples  of 
folly    and    wickedness.      Yet    Samuel 
Johnson,  when  he    inet  Wilkes,  found 
him  a  very  pleasant  person ;  and  quite 
discarded  the  imj)ression  that  any  man 
of  Wilkes'  principles  must  have  horns 
and  hoofs.     When  you  come  to   k^w 
some  opponent  in  controversy,  of  whom 
you  had  a  most  unpleasant  estimate  in 
your  mind,  you  will  in  all  likehood  dis- 
cover  a   great   deal  of  good    in   him. 
And  you  may  not  improbably  find,  that 
if  you  differ  in  some  things,  there  are 
twice,  or  perhaps  ten  times,  as  many, 
on  which  you  entirely  agree. 

I  grant  at  once,  that  it  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  hear  your  favorite  views 
controveited.     Even  men  who  ought  I 


to  have  known  better,  have  been  silly 
enough  to  regard  themselves  aggrieved 
by  having  their  views  controverted.  A 
curious  instance  may  be  found  in  the 
biography  of  Dugald  Stewart,  the  emi- 
nent professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Edinburgh.  His  assistant  and  successor 
in  that  chair  (he  did  not  live  to  sucoeed 
to  it)  was  the  much  more  gifled,  acute, 
and  eloquent  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 
Strange  to  say,  good  Mr.  Stewart 
seems  to  have  supposed  that  when  Dr. 
Brown  began  to  lecture  on  moral  phi- 
losophy, he  was  just  to  echo  his  prede- 
cessor's opinions  ;  and '  was '  quite  ag- 
grieved on  finding  that  Dr.  Brown  did 
not. 

'^  When  Mr.  Stewart  was  apprised  that  his 
own  favorite  and  best  founded  opinions  were 
controverted  from  the  very  chair  which  he 
had  scarcely  quitted,  and  that  the  doctrines 
of  his  revered  friend  and  master,  Dr.  R^d, 
were  assailed  with  severe  and  not  very  re- 
spectful animadversions,  his  feelings  were 
strongly  roused;  and  though  they  were 
long  repressed  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  situation,  yet  he  has  given  them  fall 
expression  in  a  note  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  ElemenU^  which  is  alike  remarkable  for 
the  SEVERITY  and  the  delicacy  of  its  BBPBOor." 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Stewart  thonght  «tf-  . 
vere  reproof  was  the  right  treatment  for 
a  much  greater  man,  who  presumed  to 
think  for  himself.  Had  not  Dr.  Brown 
just  as  much  right  to  severely  reprove 
Mr.  Stewart  ?  I  don't  hesitate  to  say 
that  in  this  matter  Mr.  Stewart  showed 
himself  wonderfully  silly  and  small ;  and 
laid  himself  fairly  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  unworthy  jealousy  of  his  more  popu- 
lar successor.  And  if  Mr.  Stewart  was 
weak  enough  to  do  such  a  foolish  thing, 
we  can  but  wonder  that  a  biographer 
was  found  who  was  snobbish  enough  to 
record  it  with  approval. 

It  is  disagreeable,  let  it  be  granted,  to 
hear  your  opinions  controverted.  Bat 
it  will  do  you  good  not  merely  in  the 
way  of  taking  you  down  from  that  self- 
sufficiency  which  comes  of  hearing  your 
own  views  echoed,  and  which  needs 
"the  animated  Xo:"  it  makes  you 
likelier  to  arrive  at  truth.  To  keep 
aloof  from  those  who  differ  from  yon, 
and  associate  only  with  such  as  agree 
with  you  in  opinion,  will  cut  vou  oflF 
from  the  great  advantage  of  hearing 
what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  No 
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doubt  to  hear  that  may  cause  some  pain- 
ful perplexity  and  effort  of  decision, 
which  would  be  saved  by  hearing  only 
one  side.  We  all  have  been  told  of  tlie 
man  (of  course  an  Irishman)  who  com- 
plained that  he  saw  quite  cleariy  the  mer- 
its of  a  case  when  he  had  heard  one  side, 
but  was  horribly  perplexed  when  he  had 
heard  the  other  side  too.  It  is  to  many 
a  most  painful  effort  to  make  up  their 
mind  what  they  are  to  think.  And  this 
painful  effort  will  be  quite  escaped,  by 
keeping  away  from  such  as  think  differ- 
ently from  ourselves.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  you  put  all  the  weights  in  one  scale, 
and  none  at  all  in  the  other,  you  will  see 
with  the  greatest  facility  to  which  side 
the  beam  inclines.  But  if  what  you 
want  to  arrive  at  is  truth,  and  not  mere- 
ly certainty  of  what  may  be  quite  false, 
you  will  weigh  the  pros  and  cons. 

And  further :  in  meeting  and  convers- 
ing with  those  who  in  many  ways  think 
very  differently  from  ourselves,  there  is 
a  reward  beyond  that  of  hearing  what 
may  be  said  against  the  views  we  hold. 
You  may  find  among  such  people  the 
most  interesting,  stimulating,  and  sym- 
pathetic of  all  companions.  There  may 
bo  great  and  deep  sympathy  of  feeling, 
where  there  are  strong  differences  of 
opinion :  more  Sympathy,  sometimes,  by 
a  great  deal,  than  with  those  with  whom 
you  intellectually  agree.  Every  one  has 
known  somebody  with  whom  he  was 
at  one  on  almost  every  material  point  of 
belief;  yet  who  exercised  the  strongest 
power  of  repulsion,  through  the  utter 
absence  of  spiritual  sympathy.  And 
where  there  is  sympathy,  combined  with 
marked  difference  of  belief,  a  raciness,  a 
zest,  is  given  to  intercourse,  which  is 
wholly  lacking  in  your  conversation  with 
those  from  whom  you  are  always  sure 
of  an  intelligent  assent. 

But  everything  must  come  to  its  end  ; 
and  this  treatise  like  all  the  rest.  I 
think  I  have  said,  somewhere  or  other, 
all  I  wished  to  say.  Now,  what  is  the 
conclusion  from  all  this  ?  I  do  not  think 
we  can  get  any  further  than  a  certain 
good  man  long  ago,  who,  in  a  time  of 
heated  controversy,  said,  "  Let  us  agree 
as  far  as  we  can  ;  and  where  we  cannot 
agree,  in  God's  name  let  us  agree  to 
differ  I  "  Let  us  all  do  this,  too,  with- 
out quarrelling:  let  us  give  our  oppo- 
nents credit  for  being  honest :  let  us  try 
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to  put  ourselves  in  their  place,  and  to 
look  at  things  from  their  point  of  view  : 
let  us  think  how  much  a  man's  origin- 
al constitution  and  the  training  of  his 
life  have  to  do  with  the  formation  of  his 
opinions.  Let  us  state  the  views  of 
such  as  think  differently,  with  a  scrupu- 
lous and  chivalrous  fairness :  let  us  never 
say  the  word  of  or  to  an  opponent  that 
is  meant  merely  to  give  him  pain ;  and 
let  us  make  up  our  mind  to  this :  that 
while  this  world  stands,  people  who  are 
able  to  form  an  opinion  at  all,  will  very 
often  differ  from  us  in  opinion. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


Batardaj  Hevleir. 

WOMEN»S   HEROINES. 

A  viGoaous  and  pertinacious  effort 
has  of  late  years  been  made  to  persuade 
mankind  that  beauty  in  women  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  moment.  As  long 
as  literature  was  more  or  less  a  man's 
vocation,  an  opposite  tendency  pre- 
vailed ;  and  a  successful  novelist  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  flying  as  of 
driving  a  team  of  ugly  heroines  through 
three  volumes.  The  rapid  and  porten- 
tous increase  of  authoresses  changed 
the  currrent  of  affairs.  As  a  rule,  au- 
thoresses do  not  care  much  about  lovely 
women ;  and  they  must  naturally  de- 
spise the  miserable  masculine  weakness 
which  is  led  captive  by  a  pretty  face, 
even  if  it  be  only  upon  paper.  They  can 
have  no  patience  with  such  feebleness, 
and  it  may  well  seem  to  them  to  be  a 
high  and  important  mission  to  help  to 
put  it  down.  It  became,  accordingly, 
the  fashion  at  one  time  among  feminine 
writers  of  fiction  to  make  all  their  fasci- 
nating heroines  plain  girls  with  plenty 
of  soul,  and  to  show,  by  a  series  of 
thrilling  love  adventures,  how  com- 
pletely in  the  long  run.  the  plain  girls 
had  the  best  of  it.  There  is  a  regular 
type  of  ideal  young  lady  in  women's 
novels,  to  which  we  have  at  last  be- 
come accustomed.  She  is  not  at  all  a 
perfect  beauty.  Her  features  are  not 
as  finely  chiselled  as  a  Greek  statue; 
she  is  taller,  we  are  invariably  told, 
than  the  model  height ;  her  nose  is  re* 
troussi ;  and  "  in  some  lights  "  an  un- 
favorable critio  might  affirm  that  her 
hair  was  positively  tawny.  But  there 
40 
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is  a  well  of  feeling  in  her  big  brown 
eyes,  which,  when  united  to  genius,  in- 
variably bowls  over  the  hero  of  the  book. 
And  the  passion  she  excites  is  of  that 
stirring  kind  which  eclipses  all  others. 
Through  the  first  two  volumes  the  pre- 
destined lover  flirts  with  the  beauties 
who  despise  her,  dances  with  them  un- 
der her  eye,  and  wears  their  colors  in 
her  presence.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
third  an  expressive  glance  tells  her  that 
all  is  right,  and  that  big  eyes  and  a  big 
soul  have  won  the  race  in  a  canter. 
Jane  Eyre  was  perhaps  the  first  trium- 
phant success  of  this  particular  school 
of  art.  And  Jane  Eyre  certainly  open- 
ed the  door  to  a  long  train  of  imitators. 
For  many  years  every  woman's  novel 
had  got  in  it  some  dear  and  noble  crea- 
ture, generally  underrated,  and  as  often 
as  not  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
who  used  to  capture  her  husband  by 
sheer  force  of  genius,  and  by  pretend- 
ing not  to  notice  him  when  he  came 
into  the  room.  Some  pleasant  womanly 
enthusiasts  even  went  further,  and  in- 
vented heroines  with  tangled  hair  and 
inky  fingers.  We  do  not  feel  perfectly 
certain  that  Miss  Yonge,  for  instance, 
has  not  married  her  inky  Minervas  to 
nicer  and  more  pious  husbands,  as  a 
rule,  than  her  uninky  ones.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  view  that  ugly  heroines 
are  the  most  charming  is  obvious,  if 
only  the  world  could  bo  brought  to 
adopt  it.  It  is  a  well-meant  protest  in 
favor  of  what  may  be  called,  in  these 
days  of  political  excitement,  the 
"  rights  "  of  plain  girls.  It  is  very  hard 
to  think  that  a  few  more  freckles  or  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  extra  chin  should 
make  all  the  difference  in  life  to  women, 
and  those  of  them  who  are  intellectual- 
ly fitted  to  play  a  shining  part  in  society 
or  literature  may  be  excused  for  rebel- 
ling against  the  masculine  heresy  of  be- 
lieving in  beauty  only.  Whenever  such 
women  write,  the  constant  moral  they 
preach  to  us  is  that  beauty  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  This  is  the  moral  of  Hetty 
in  Adam  JBede^  and  it  is  in  the  unsym- 
pathetic and  cold  way  in  which  Hetty 
IS  described  that  one  catches  glimpses 
of  the  sex  of  the  consummate  author 
of  the  story.  She  is  quite  alive  to  Het- 
ty's plump  arms  and  pretty  cheeks.  She 
likes  to  pat  her  and  watch  her,  as  if 
Hetty  were  a  cat,  or  some  other  sleek 


and  supple  animal.  But  we  feel  that 
the  writer  of  Adam  Bede  is  eying  Hetty 
all  over  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
and  considering  in  herself  the  while 
what  fools  men  are.  It  would  be  'un- 
just and  untrue  to  say  that  George  Eliot 
in  all  her  works  does  not  do  ample  jus- 
tice, in  a  noble  and  generous  way,  to 
the  -  power  of  female  beauty.  The 
heroines  of  Momola  and  Fdix  S6U 
prove  distinctly  that  she  does.  Bat  one 
may  fairly  doubt'  whether  a  man  could 
have  painted  Hetty.  When  one  sees 
the  picture,  one  understands  its  truth ; 
but  men  who  draw  pretty  faces  usually 
do  so  with  more  enthusiasm. 

A  similar  sort  of  protest  may  be 
found  lurking  in  a  great  many  women'd 
novels  against  the  popular  opinion  that 
man  is  the  more  powerful  animal,  and 
that  a  wife  is  at  best  a  domestic  appan- 
age of  the  husband.  Authoresses  are 
never  weary  of  attempts  to  set  this 
right.  They  like  to  prove,  what  is  con- 
tinually true,  that  feminine  charms  are 
the  lever  that  moves  the  world,  and 
that  the  ideal  woman  keeps  her  hus- 
band and  all  about  her  straight.  In 
religious  novels  woman's  task  is  to  ex- 
ercise the  happiest  influence  on  the 
man's  theological  opinions.  Owing  to 
the  errors  he  has  imbibed  from  the 
study  of  a  false  and  shallow  philosophy, 
he  sees  no  good  in  going  to  church 
twice  on  Sundays,  or  feels  that  he  can- 
not heartily  adopt  all  the  expressions 
in  the  Athanasian  creed.  It  is  the  hero- 
ine's mission  to  cure  this  mental  malady; 
to  point  out  to  him,  from  the  impartial 
point  of  view  of  those  who  have  never 
committed  the  folly  of  studying  Ejint 
or  Hegel,  how  thoroughly  superficial 
Kant  and  Hegel  are ;  and  to  remind 
him  by  moonlight,  and  in  the  coarse  of 
spiritual  flirtation  on  a  balcony,  of  the 
unutterable  truths  in  theology  which 
only  a  woman  can  naturally  discern. 
We  are  far  from  wishing  to  intimate 
that  there  is  not  a  good  deal  of  useful- 
ness in  such  feminine  points  of  view. 
The  argunientum  ad  sexwHj  if  not  a 
logical,  is  often  no  doubt  a  practical 
one,  and  women  are  right  to  employ  it 
whenever  they  can  make  it  tell.  And 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  develop  it 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  a  dry  con- 
troversial work,  authoresses  have  no 
other  place  to  work  it  in  except  in  a 
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romance.  What  they  do  for  religion 
in  pions  novels,  they  do  for  other  things 
in  productions  of  a  more  strictly  secular 
kind.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  popular 
and  prevalent  fallacy  that  women  ought 
to  be  submissive  to,  and  governed  by, 
their  lords  and  masters.  In  feminine 
fiction  we  see  a  very  wholesonie  reaction 
against  this  mistaken  supposition.  The 
hero  of  the  female  tale  is  often  a  poor, 
frivolous,  easily-led  person.  When  he 
can  escape  from  his  wife's  eye,  he 
speculates  heavily  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, goes  in  under  the  influence  of 
evil  advisers  for  every  sort  of  polite 
swindling,  and  forgets,  or  is  ill-tem- 
pered towards,  the  inestimable  treasure 
he  has  at  home.  On  such  occasions  the 
heroine  of  the  feminine  novel  shines 
out  in  all  her  majesty.  She  is  kind  and 
patient  to  her  husband's  faults,  except 
that  when  ho  is  more  than  usually 
idiotic  her  eyes  flash,  and  her  nostrils 
dilate  with  a  sort  of  grand  scorn,  while 
her  knowledge  of  life  and  business  is 
displayed  at  critical  moments  to  save 
him  from  ruin.  When  every  one  else 
deserts  him,  she  takes  a  cab  into  the 
City,  and  employs  some  clever  friend, 
who  has  always  been  hopelessly  in  love 
with  her — and  for  whom  she  entertains, 
unknown  to  her  husband,  a  Platonic 
brotherly  regard — to  intervene  in  the 
nick  of  time,  and  to  arrest  her  husband's 
fall.  In  a  story  called  Sowing  the 
Wind,  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished, the  authoress  (for  we  assume, 
in  spite  of  the  ambiguous  assertion  on 
the  title-page,  that  the  pen  which  wrote 
it  was  not  really  a  man's)  goes  to  very 
great  lengths.  The  hero,  St.  John  Ay- 
lott,  is  always  snubbing  and  lecturing 
Isola,  whom  he  married  when  she  was 
half  a  child,  and  whom  he  treats  as  a 
child  long  after  she  has  become  a  great 
and  glorious  woman.  He  administers 
the  doctrine  of  conjugal  authority  to 
her  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
his  object  is  to  convert  her  into  a  loving 
feminine  slave.  Against  this  revolting 
theory  her  nature  rebels.  Though  she 
preserves  her  wifely  attachment  to  a 
man  whom  she  has  once  thought  worthy 
of  better  things,  her  respect  dies  away, 
and  at  last  she  openly  defies  him  when 
he  wants  her,  in  contravention  of  her 
plain  duty,  not  to  adopt  as  her  son  a 
deserted  orphan  boy.   At  this  pomt  her 


character  stands  out  in  noble  contrast  to 
his.  She  does  adopt  the  boy,  and  brings 
him  to  live  with  her  in  spite  of  all ;  and 
when  St.  John  is  unnaturally  peevish  at 
its  childish  squallings,  Isola  bears  his 
fretful  animadversions  with  a  patient 
dignity  that  touches  the  hearts  of  all 
about  her.  Any  husband  who  can  go 
on  preaching  about  conjugal  obedience 
through  three  volumes  to  a  splendid 
creature  who  is  his  wife,  must  have 
something  wrong  about  his  mind.  And 
something  wrong  about  St.  John's  mind 
there  ultimately  proves  to  be.  It  flashes 
across  Isola  that  this  is  the  case,  and 
before  long  her  worst  suspicions  are 
confirmed.  At  last  St.  John  breaks  out 
into  open  lypacy,  and  dies  deranged — 
a  fate  which  is  partly  the  cause,  and 
partly  the  consequence,  of  his  continual 
indulgence  in  such  wild  theories  about 
the  relations  of  man  and  wife.  It  is 
not  every  day  that  we  have  the  valu- 
able lesson  of  the  rights  of  wives  so 
plainly  or  so  practically  put  before  us, 
but  when  it  is  put  before  us,  we  recog- 
nize the  service  that  may  be  conferred 
on  literature  and  society  by  lady  au- 
thors. To  assert  the  great  cause  of  the 
independence  of  the  female  sex  is  one 
of  the  ends  of  feminine  fiction,  just  as 
the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  plain  girls 
is  another.  Authoresses  do  not  ask  for 
what  Mr.  Mill  wishes  them  to  have — a 
vote  for  the  borough,  or  perhaps  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  They  do  ask  that  young 
women  should  have  a  fair  matrimonial 
chance,  independently  of  such  trivial 
considerations  as  good  looks,  and  that 
after  marriage  they  should  have  the 
right  to  despise  their  husbands  when- 
ever duty  and  common  sense  tell  them 
it  is  proper  to  do  so. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  the  heroines  of 
whom  authoresses  are  so  fond  in  novels 
are  not  the  heroines  whom  other  women 
like  in  real  life.  Even  the  popular 
authoresses  of  the  day,  who  are  always 
producing  some  lovely  pantheress  in 
their  stories,  and  making  her  achieve  an 
endless  series  of  impossible  exploits, 
would  not  care  much  about  a  lovely 
pantheress  in  a  drawing-room  or  a  coun- 
try-house; and  are  not  perhaps  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  any.  The  fact  is  that 
the  vast  majority  of  women  who  write 
novels  do  not  draw  npon  their  observa* 
tioQ  for  tbeir  iduuractcn  so  rnnoh  as 
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upon  their  imagination.  In  some  re- 
spects this  is  curious  enough,  for  when 
women  observe,  they  observe  acutely 
and  to  a  good  deal  of  purpose.  Those 
of  them,  however,  who  take  to  the  manu- 
facture of  fiction  have  generally  done 
so  because  at  some  portion  of  their  ca- 
reer they  have  been  thrown  back  upon 
themselves.  They  began,  perhaps,  to 
write  when  circumstances  made  them 
feel  isolated  from  the  rest  of  their  little 
world,  and  in  a  spirit  of  sickly  concen- 
tration upon  their  own  thoughts.  A 
woman  with  a  turn  for  literary  work 
who  notices  that  she  is  distanced,  as 
far  as  success  or  admiration  goes,  by 
rivals  inferior  in  mental  capacity  to  her- 
self, flies  eagerly  to  the  s%ciety  of  her 
own  fancies,  and  makes  her  pen  her 
greatest  friend.  It  is  the  lot  of  many 
girls  to  pass  their  childhood  or  youth  in 
a  somewhat  monotonous  round  of  do- 
mestic duties,  and  frequently  in  a  nar- 
row domestic  circle,  with  which,  except 
from  natural  affection,  they  may  have  no 
great  intellectual  sympathy.  The  stage 
of  intellectual  fever  through  which  able 
men  have  passed  when  they  were  young 
is  replaced,  in  the  case  of  girls  of  talent, 
by  a  stage  of  moral  morbidity.  At  first 
this  finds  vent  in  hymns,  and  it  turns  in 
the  end  to  novels.  Few  clever  young 
ladies  have  not  written  religious  poetry 
at  one  period  or  other  of  their  history, 
and  few  that  have  done  so,  stop  there 
without  going  further.  It  is  a  great 
temptation  to  console  one's  self  for  the 
shortcomings  of  the  social  life  around, 
by  building  up  an  imaginary  picture  of 
social  life  as  it  might  be,  full  of  romantic 
adventures  and  pleasant  conquests.  In 
manufacturing  her  heroines,  the  young 
recluse  author  puts  on  paper  what  she 
would  herself  like  to  be,  and  what  she 
thinks  she  might  be  if  only  her  eyes 
were  bluer,  her  purse  longer,  or  men 
more  wise  and  discerning.  In  painting 
the  slights  offered  to  her  favorite  ideal, 
she  conceives  the  slights  that  might 
possibly  be  offered  to  herself,  and  the 
triumphant  way  in  which  she  would 
(under  somewhat  more  auspicious  cir- 
cnmstances)  delight  to  live  them  down 
and  trample  them  under  foot.  The  vex- 
ations and  the  r.nnoyanccs  she  describes 
with  considerable  spirit  and  accuracy. 
The  triumph  is  the  representation  of 
her  own  delicious  dreams.    The  grand 


character  of  the  imaginary  victim  is  bat 
a  species  of  phantom  of  herself,  taken, 
like  the  German's  camel,  from  the  depths 
of  her  own  self-consciousneBS,  and  pro- 
jected into  cloudland.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  authoresses  enjoy  dressing  up 
a  heroine  who  is  Ul-used.  They  know 
the  sensation  of  social  martyrdom,  and 
it  is  ^gentle  sort  of  revenge  upon  the 
world  to  publish  a  novel  about  an  under- 
rated martyr,  whose  merits  are  reoog- 
nized  in  the  end,  either  before  or  after 
her  decease.  They  are  probably  not  con- 
scious of  the  precise  work  they  are  per- 
forming. They  are  not  aware  that  tneir 
heroine  represents  what  they  believe  they 
themselves  would  prove  to  be  under  im- 
possible circumstances,  provided  they 
had  only  golden  hair  and  a  wider  sphere 
of  action.  This  is  but  another  and  a 
larger  phase  of  a  phenomenon  which  all 
of  us  nave  become  familiar  with  who 
have  ever  had  a  large  acquaiDtance  with 
young  ladies'  poems.  They  ail  write 
about  death  with  a  pertinacity  that  is 
positively  astounding.  It  is  not  that 
the  young  people  actually  want  to  die. 
But  they  like  the  idea  that  their  family 
circle  will  find  out,  when  it  is  too  late, 
all  the  mistakes  and  injustices  it  has 
committed  towards  them,  and  that  this 
world  will  perceive  that  it  has  been  en- 
tertaining unawares  an  angel,  just  as 
the  angel  has  taken  flight  upwards  to 
another.  The  juvenile  aspirant  com- 
mences with  revenging  her  wrongs  in 
heaven,  but  it  occurs  to  her  before  long 
that  she  can  with  equal  facility  have 
them  revenged  upon  earth.  Poetry 
gives  way  to  prose,  and  hymnology  to 
fiction.  The  element  of  self-conscious- 
ness, unknown  to  herself,  still  continues 
to  prevail,  and  to  color  the  character  of 
the  heroines  she  turns  out.  Of  course 
great  authoresses  shake  themselves  free 
from  it.  Real  genius  is  independent  of 
sex,  and  first-rate  writers,  whether  they 
are  men  or  women,  are  not  morbidly  in 
love  with  an  idealized  portrait  of  them- 
selves. But  the  poorer  and  less  worthy 
class  of  feminine  novelists  seldom  escape 
from  the  fatal  influence  of  egotism. 
Women's  heroines,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  best  artists,  are  conceptions  bor- 
rowed, not  from  without,  but  from 
within.  The  consequence  is  that  there 
is  a  sameness  about  them  which  becomes- 
at  last  distasteful.    The  conception  of 
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the  injured  wife  or  the  glorified  govern- 
ess is  one  which  was  a  novelty  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  while  it  cannot  be 
said  any  longer  to  be  lively  or  enter- 
taining. As  literature  has  grown  tp  be 
a  woman's  occupation,  we  are  afraid 
that  glorified  governesses  in  fiction  will, 
like  the  poor,  be  always  with  us,  and 
continue  to  the  end  to  run  their  bright 
course  of  universal  victory.  The  most, 
perhaps,  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  they 
will  in  the  long  run  take  the  wind  out 
of  the  sails  of  the  glorified  adulteresses 
and  murderesses  which  at  present  seem 
the  latest  and  most  successful  efforts  of 
feminine  art. 
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SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPHY.* 

The  history  of  the  several  attempts  to 
lay  the  cables  helps  to  show  the  progress 
made  in  the  construction,  and  bears  out 
the  conclusions  as  to  the  improvements 
effected.  In  August,  1857,  a  first  attempt 
was  made  to  lay  an  Atlantic  cable ;  330 
knots  were  laid,  starting  from  Valentia. 
Then  the  cable  broke,  the  indicated  strain 
being  about  27  cwt.  The  retarding  fric- 
tion on  this  occasion  was  produced  by 
two  blocks  of  wood  which  were  clamped 
round  a  small  drum.  Before  the  next 
attempt  the  Appold  brake  had  been  in- 
vented, and,  with  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Penn,  Mr.  Field,  Messrs.  Easton  and 
Amos,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Everett,  and  Sir 
C.  Bright,  it  was  applied  to  the  paying- 
out  machinery.  This  brake  is  an  excel- 
lent contrivance,  by  which  the  required 
strain  is  readily  produced  and  maintained 
unaltered  ;  the  retarding  Motion  being 
quite  independent  of  the  condition  of 
the  rubbing  surfaces.  This  brake  was 
successful,  and  has  been  used  ever  since. 
The  1858  expedition  began  operations 
on  the  25th  of  June  by  a  splice  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic,  joining  the  cables 
contained  in  the  Niagara  and  Aga- 
memnon. The  cable  fouled  the  Niag- 
ara, and  broke.  A  second  splice  was 
at  once  made,  and  successfully  lowered 
to  the  bottom.  When  the  Agamemnon 
had  payed  oat  37^  miles,  and  the  Ni- 
agara 43  miles,  the  electrical  tests  show- 

*  Ckmcluded  from  page  498* 


ed  that  the  copper  conductor  of  the  cable 
was  severed.  In  technical  language,  there 
was  a  loss  of  continuity.  The  Niagara 
endeavored  to  haul  in  the  cable,  which 
shortly  broke  for  the  third  time.  On 
the  28th  of  June  another  splice  was 
made ;  but  after  111  miles  had  been  payed 
out,  the  cable  broke  for  the  fourth  time, 
with  a  strain  indicated  of  2200  lbs.,  or 
nearly  one  ton.  On  the  28th  of  July 
another  splice  was  made,  and  this  time 
the  cable  did  not  break,  bat  was  laid  suc- 
cessfully as  a  mechanical  operation,  bat 
unsuccessfully  in  all  other  senses.  Ab 
before  stated,  a  want  of  continuity  did 
occur,  but  it  ceased  after  a  few  hoars, 
and  was  passed  over  as  of  insufficient 
consequence  to  stop  the  submersion. 

Much  surprise  has  been  expressed  at 
the  rupture  of  a  cable  estimated  as  strong 
enough  to  bear  foar  tons,  when  the  indi- 
cators showed  only  about  one  ton.  It 
has  frequently  been  suggested  that  the 
instrument  gave  false  indications;  bat 
there  is  really  litUe  reason  for  supposing 
this.  The  cable  was  covered  by  126 
small  iron  wires,  span  into  eighteen  small 
strands,  the  whole  cable  being  only  |ths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  wire  was 
not  galvanized,  and  rusted  very  readily. 
It  is  most  probable  that  in  many  places 
its  theoretical  strength  was  very  mach 
reduced  by  this  cause. 

In  1865  and  1866  the  same  brake  and 
indicator,  or  dynamometer,  as  it  is  some- 
times <^lled,  were  used,  but  the  history 
of  events  was  widely  different.  The  ca- 
ble, during  submersion,  not  only  escaped 
fracture,  but  was  not  even  once  strained 
within  a  tenth  part  of  its  supposed 
strength.  In  1865,  the  occurrence  of  a 
small  fault,  which  would  have  been  far 
too  insignificant  to  have  been  detected 
in  1857  or  1858,  caused  an  attempt  to 
haul  back  the  cable,  which  was  broken 
by  chafing  against  a  projection  from  the 
bows  of  the  Oreat  Eastern..  The  ar- 
rangements in  1865  were  by  no  means 
pertect.  The  picking-up  gear  was  de* 
fective,  and  the  system  of  electrical  tests 
faulty,  but  the  paying-oat  machinery  act* 
ed  admii-ably,  and  the  cable  hardly  ad- 
mitted of  improvement  In  1866  the 
picking-up  gear  was  good,  and  the  eleo- 
trical  arrangements  left  notliing  to  be  de- 
dred. 

The  special  form  of  cable  adopted,  in 
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which  each  iron  wire  is  enveloped  in 
hemp,  presents  various  interesting  pecu- 
lianties.  It  is  actually  stronger  than  the 
sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  hemp  and 
steel  employed  to  make  it.  This  almost 
incredible  paradox  was  discovered  durinjg 
experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Oisborne, 
Forde,  and  Siemens  for  the  Government, 
with  reference  to  a  proposed  Falmouth 
and  Gibraltar  cable.  It  seems  strange 
enough  that  a  steel  wire  can  be  strength- 
ened by  wrapping  hemp  or  manilla  round 
it ;  but  this  was  soon' found  to  be  a  fact, 
and,  indeed,  the  percentage  of  elongation 
undergone  by  a  hempen  strand  and  a 
steel  wire  before  breaking  are  by  no  means 
so  different  as  most  people  would  imag- 
ine. By  selecting  the  best  lay  of  the 
hemp  round  the  steel,  it  was  repeatiedly 
found  that  the  strength  of  the  two  com- 
bined exceeded  the  sum  of  the  strengths 
of  the  two  separately,  and  this  strange 
result  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  inde- 
pendent experiments  conducted  by  Mr.' 
Fairbairn  and  others  for  the  Atlantic  and 
Telegraph  Construction  Companies.  The 
explanation  is  simple  enough.  Neither 
material  is  really  homogeneous :  each  has 
its  weak  places  ;  it  is  extremely  unlikely, 
that  the  weak  places  of  both  should  co- 
incide. When,  therefore,  the  two  are 
combined,  we  obtain  the  sum  of  the  av- 
erage strengths  of  each  niatcrial';  when 
they  are  tested  separately,  we  get  the 
sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  two  at  their 
weakest  points. 

This  form  of  cable  was  first  used  in 
1860  for  a  cable  between  France  and  Al- 
giers, Messrs.  Gisborne  and  Forde  being 
the  engineers,  and  Messrs.  Glass  and 
Elliot  the  contractors.  The  cable,  after 
some  misadventures,  was  successfiilly 
laid,  and  behaved  well  during  submer- 
sion, but  the  form  fell  into  some  dis- 
credit, owing  to  the  discovery  that  even  in 
1500  fathoms  the  hemp  was  eaten  away 
by  a  species  of  teredo  after  a  few  months 
of  submersion.  This  left  a  mere  cage  of 
loose  iron  or  steel  wires,  unfit  to  be  lifted, 
or  relaid  if  lifted.  Fortunately  it  appears  ! 
that  these  animals,  which  in  the  Mediter-  j 
ranean  fasten  on  every  inch  of  exposed 
hemp,  do  not  exist  in  the  Atlantic. 
Where  they  have  eaten  the  hemp,  the 
gutta-percha  appears  as  if  marked  by  the 
small-pox ;  but  no  instance  has  yet  oc- 
curred where  they  have  actually  pene- 


trated the  gutta-percha  to  any  seiioas 
depth. 

The  form  has  other  defects.  Many  per* 
sons  think  that  the  two  injuries  which  the 
1865  cable  received  dunng  submersion 
were  not  due  to  malice,  but  to  short  pieces 
of  broken  wire,  which  would  penetrate  the 
soft  sheathing  of  hemp  with  much  greater 
ease  than  the  hard  mail  of  the  common 
iron-covered  cable.  The  argnmients  nsed 
in  favor  of  this  view  are  as  follows :  The 
hemp  conceals  a  break  in  the  wire  which 
it  incloses ;  a  broken  wire  may  be  bent 
out  when  being  coiled,  and  penetrate  the 
neighboring  coil;  the  injury  may  not 
occur,  or  not  be  fully  completed,  aiitil 
the  coils  are  disturbed  by  the  trampling 
of  the  large  number  of  men  engaged  on 
the  coil  when  it  is  being  payed  oat. 
Pieces  of  broken  wire  were  found  actu- 
ally sticking  out  in  this  manner  after 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  poen- 
bility  by  the  faults  which  occurred.  •  Prob- 
ably, however,  the  great  success  of  the 
Atlantic  cables  will  cause  theur  form  to 
be  the  type  for  deep-sea  lines  for  some 
time  to  come.  '  .  -  .^ 

Cables  on  board  ship  are  now  almost 
invariably  stowed  in  water-tight  tanks; 
from  these  they  pass  up  to  a  sheave  or 
quadrant  over  the  centre  of  the* coil,  and 
thence  to  the  brake-drum,  and  over  the 
stem.  A  turn  or  twist  is  put  into  the 
rope  at  every  turn  which  it  makes  round 
the  tank ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  twisted 
tighter  by  the  mere  action  of  coiling  away; 
but  this  twist  is  again  taken  out  when 
the  cable  is  uncoiled ;  so  that,  if  this  oper- 
ation proceeds  with  regularity,  the'cable 
goes  into  the  sea  in  the  same  condition 
as  it  left  the  sheathing-machine;  but,  if 
the  cable  is  stiff  and  springy,  or  if  it  is 
drawn  from  the  hold  by  jerks,  or  if  one 
or  two  coils  stick  together  and  are  drawn 
up  at  once,  the  turn  in  the  cable  tendif  to 
throw  it  over  into  a  loop,  which'  may 
easily  be  squeezed  or  drawn  into  an  ngly- 
looking  thing  called  a  kink.  Withciroolar 
coils,  and  experienced  men  in  the  hold, 
this  hardly  over  occurs,  and  it  is  rendered 
next  to  impossible  if  the  eye  of  the  coil 
is  filled  up  by  a  smooth  cone,  to  whioh 
the  rope  clings  in  ascending,  and  which 
prevents  any  coil  from  being-  dnivni  into 
a  loop.  This  cone,  together  with  certain 
guiding-rings  which  prevent  the  cable 
from  flying  out  under  the  action  of  oen- 
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trifiigal  force,  form  the  subject  of  a  patent 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Newall,  and  first  aeed  I 
in  1855  for  the  Varna-Balaclava  cable.  , 
The  excellence  of  the  contrivance  hardly 
admits  of  a  doubt ;  but  the  action  of  the 
Patent  Lawa  receives  some  curioua  illus- 
trations from  the  incidents  which  thia 
patent  has  given  rise  to.  The  validity 
of  the  patent  has  been  greatly  contested ; 
BubatitiiteB  more  or  less  like  the  thing 
patented  have  been  devised,  but  rival 
manu&ctarers  have  seldom  consented  to 
use  the  thing  patented,  and  pay  the  roy- 
alty. Although  the  holds  were  arranged 
with  contrivances  having  the  same  object 
as  Kewall's  cone  and  rmga,  foul  flakes, 
as  they  are  called,  twice  came  ap  from 
the  hold,  once  on  each  expedition.  These 
fonl  flakes  are  simply  two  or  more  turns 
of  the  cable  which  come  np  entangled 
together,  and  then  get  jammed  into  more 
or  less  of  a  tangle  on  deck,  for  round  the 
brake-drums  they  cannot  go.  The  cable 
lias  to  be  stopped  at  once,  the  ship's 
engines  reversed,  and  all  hands  busied  in 
setting  the  mischief  to  rights.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  speech  delivered 
at  Glasgow  by  Captain  Hamilton,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  as  a  Director 
of  the  AtlantJo  aiift  Anglo -American 
Companies,  gives  a  graphic  description 
of  the  foul  flakes  which  occurred  during 
the  laying  of  the  18CC  cable : 

"  Tbis  interruption  occurred  in  consequence 
of  llic  cubic,  which  was  being  payed  oul  from 
Iho  after-touk,  bringing  up  witli  it  a  bigbt 
from  the  next  loivcr  fluke,  and  also  the  lead 
ftoxa  the  Inside  to  the  outside  of  the  nest  layer 
of  tbe  coil,  so  that  firo  oablea  were  running 
out  from  tlic  tank  instead  of  one. 

"  These  were  carried  aft  together  till  they 
were  slopped  by  the  pnyiug-out  machinery ; 
when,  in  a.  very  Bhort  lime,  they  appeared  like 
the  tangle  of  a  gigantic  Qabing-line,  The  Bhip 
was  Immediately  slopped,  but  the  night  was 
pitch  dark,  rain  falliiig  heavily,  and  a  n-esh 
breeze  blowing,  the  cable  orer  the  ship's  stern 
being  ouly  visible  by  a  sUBht  pliosphorc scent 
light  where  It  dipped  into  the  water.  Sir 
Jiunea  Anderson,  however,  by  great  skill,  con- 
trived BO  to  handle  his  ship  of  23,U00  tons, 
which  Wiis  riding  at  single  anchor  in  2000 
fathoms  liy  a  mere  thread,  that  the  engineers 
and  sailors  had  time  to  reduce  this  apparent 
confusion  to  order,  aUd  in  about  three  hours 
the  paying-out  was  resumed  without  the  per- 
fect testing  of  the  cable  having  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfered  with. "  * 
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One  hundred  and  sixty  or  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  of  cable  were  payed  out 
daily  dnring  the  1865  Atlantic  expedi- 
tion, and  from  five  and  a.  half  to  six  and  a 
half  knots  per  hour  may  be  considered 
a  good  speed  in  cable-laying.  In  1866 
the  speed  was  rather  slower,  the  distance 
was  generally  about  120  miles  per  diem, 
and  the  cable  payed  ont  about  135 
miles.  The  1805  and  1B06  cables  are 
1896  and  1858  nautical  miles  long  re- 
spectively. The  total  distance  from 
snore  to  s^ore  is  1070  nautical  miles. 
The  1858  cable  was  2022  milca  long, 
and  it  was  payed  out  ns  fast  as  in  186S, 
but  more  cable  was  wasted,  and  the  ship 
went  slower.  A  foot  note  ^ives  the  prin- 
cipal dimensions  and  weights  of  these 
cables.* 

There  are  some  popular  fallacies  con- 
nected with  cable-laying  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious  of  life — one  is,  that 
innsmnch  as  the  wires  are  laid  around  a 
cablelike  a  cork-screw,  they  will  stretch 
a  great  deal  before  sapporting  the  cable, 
and  so  the  coro  will  be  injured  by  hav- 
ing to  support  a  considerable  part  of  the 
strain.  In  point  of  fact,  nothmg  of  this 
kind  occors.  The  iron  wires  abut  one 
against  the  other,  and  form  a  tube  which 
cannot  diminish  in  diameter  as  a  cork- 
screw does,  or  would  do,  if  made  of  soft 
wire ;  and  experiment  shows  that  an 
iron-covered  cable  stretchea  very  little 
more  than  a  simple  straight  iron  wire. 
Cables  of  the  Atlantic  class   stretch  a 


*  fiiii  Atlaniie. — Lcni^th  as  Uid,  £022  knoU  ; 
copper  conductor  7-wire  Htrand,  wtigbing  10711m. 
per  knot,  disinetcr  0083  in. ;  covered  with  gutta- 
percha, weighing  200  lb3.  per  knot,  diameter  O'Sf) 
in. ;  serred  with  tanned  henip,  «nd  covered  with 
eighteen  strands  of  scTcn  bright  charcoal  iron 
wires  0028  in,  diameter;  total  diameter  of  Cable 
0  62  in.;  weight  of  cable  in  air  per  knot  21-7  cut; 
in  water  10  3  ewt. 

Sfcond,  or  1368  AllanHc. —LcDj-ib  wben  com- 
plete in  1866, 1S9Q  knots;  copper conductorf.wjre 
strand  weighing  300  lbs,  per  knot;  diameter 01 H 
in. ;  covered  with  gutta-]iercha  aud  Cliatterton's 
Compound,  weighing  400  lbs.  per  knot,  diameter 
0464  in. ;  serred  with  wet  tanned  hemp  covered 
with  ten  brif;ht  steel  wires,  each  inclosed  in  five 
tarred  manilla  hemp  stianda,  diameter  of  «aeii 
wire  0095  in, ;  diameter  of  itrand  028  in. ;  ditm 
eler  of  cable  11^5  in. ;  weight  of  cable  per  knot 
in  sir,  StiJ  cwt, ;  in  water,  14  cnt. 

Third,  or  1S6S  raifc— Length  as  laid,  ISStl 
knots;  similar  to  ISGB  cable,  eicept tliaC the itecl 
wires  were  golraniied,  and  the  manilla  straods 
were  not  tanned  but  left  wMte.  Weight  In  air, 
81  owti  la  water,  llf  cwL;  breaking  itraiD,  U 
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little  more,  for  the  soft  strands  are  com- 
pressible ;  but  even  in  this  class  of  cable, 
the  elongation,  with  half  their  breaking 
strain,  is  quite  insignificant,  and  with 
the  strain  actually  used  it  is  insensible. 
Then  some  people  say  these  cables  un- 
twist, and  they  certainly  do  a  little,  but 
the  cables  recovered  from  great  depths 
prove  that  the  number  of  turns  which 
are  thus  taken  out  of  a  cable  are  quite 
insignificant,  producing  no  sensible  elon- 
gation or  change  in  the  lay.  Others 
think  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ship  must 
cause  sudden  jerks  and  great  changes  in 
the  strain  on  the  cable  as  payed  out,  and 
quite  a  small  army  of  patents  stand 
ready  to  defend  the  right  of  inserting 
some  elastic  contrivance  by  which  the 
cable  is  to  have  a  certain  play.  Proba- 
bly the  see-saw  which  these  contrivances 
might  introduce  would  be  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  evil  they  are  de- 
signed to  remedy,  for  in  truth  the  strain 
changes  very  little  even  in  heavv  wea- 
ther, so  long  as  the  shfp  is  gomgfast 
enough  to  let  the  cable  lie  at  a  small 
angle  with  the  horizon.  When  the  cable 
hangs  vertically  the  case  is  different, 
though  even  then  the  change  of  strain 
is  much  less  than  w^ould  be  supposed. 
With  the  Great  Eastern  as  a  poiiit  d'ap- 
puiy  the  variation  was  hardly  sensible. 
Another  array  of  patents  defends  the 
privilege  of  laying  a  cable  through  a 
long  auxiliary  tube,  or  with  a  long  aux- 
iliary cable;  four  patents  for  this  con- 
trivance were  taken  out  in  1857.  Other 
gentlemen  wish  to  tack  floats  on  to  the 
cable ;  others,  parachutes ;  others,  gum 
and  cotton,  so  as  to  buoy  the  cable  up 
for  some  time ;  then  the  gum  or  glue 
dissolves,  and  lets  the  cable  down  qui- 
etly. It  is  both  amusing  and  sad  to  read 
these  and  many  other  contrivances. 
Surely  the  man  who  makes  a  bad  in- 
vention, and,  believing  it  to  be  good, 
spends  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  vain 
atteinj)t  to  achieve  an  impossible  success, 
is  almost  as  fit  a  subject  for  commisera- 
tion as  the  real  inventor  who  fails  to 
reap  his  just  reward :  and  then  the  for- 
mer class  are  much  more  numerous  than 
the  latter. 

The  machinery  now  in  use  for  laying 
cables  acts  extremely  well ;  if  the  cone 
and  rings  were  in  general  use,  no  further 
improvement  would  be  required.    An  ^ 
experiment  by  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers 


to  use  a  reel  mounted  on  a  turn-table  in 
the  ship's  hold,  and  driven  by  a  steam- 
engine,  deserves  notice,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent praise,  as,  at  any  rate,  an  experiment 
out  of  the  beaten  track ;  but  the  exper- 
iment was  not  successful.  Captain  Sel- 
wyn  has  proposed  a  floating  reel,  the 
speed  of  which  would  be  regulated  by 
the  floats  of  paddle-wheels;  but  con- 
tractors who  have  achieved  success  by 
the  old  plan  will  be  slow  to  tempt  for- 
tune by  trying  these  novel  contrivances. 
It  will  be  seen  that  very  little  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  paying-ont 
machinery  of  late  years,  simply  because 
it  was  not  wanted.  The  cone  and  rings 
date  from  1855 ;  the  Appold's  brake  from 
1858 ;  water-tight  tanks  were  first  made 
in  1858  for  the  Red  Sea  cable,  but  first 
used  by  Messrs.  Gisborne  and  Forde 
for  the  Malta- Alexandria  cable  in  1861. 
Since  then,  no  material  change  has  been 
made  in  the  arrangements. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  electrical 
tests  during  submersion. 

The  object  of  tests  during  submersion 
is  twofold  :  firsts  to  detect  mstantly  any 
injury  which  may  occur;  and,  Becondly^ 
to  ascertain  the  position  and  nature  of 
the  injury.  Time^  of  extreme  impor- 
tance in  these  tests.  Faults  on  board 
almost  always  are  caused  at  or  near  that 
part  of  the  cable  which  is  in  the  act  of 
leaving  the  ship.  That  is  the  only  por- 
tion which  is  being  disturbed,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  a  change  can  take 
place  elsewhere.  If  the  fault  be  in- 
stantly detected,  the  ship  stopped  and 
the  cable  arrested  as  speedily  as  is  con- 
sistent with  safety,  the  fault  may  be  re- 
tained on  shipboard,  or  if  it  pass  into  the 
sea,  only  a  short  length  ot  cable  will 
have  to  be  hauled  back  before  the  fanlty 
portion  is  recovered.  As  soon  as  it  is 
quite  certain  that  a  fault  exists,  and  the 
necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  cable  from  running  nselcisly 
into  the  sea,  means  must  be  adopted  to 
ascertain  where  the  fault  is.  One  rouffh 
method  is  to  cut  the  cable  in  the  hmd 
near  the  part  being  payed  out,  and  then 
by  examming  successively  the  portions 
in  the  ship  and  in  the  sea,  to  determine 
whether  the  fault  is  still  on  board ;  bvt 
electrical  methods  exist  by  which,  before 
or  after  the  adoption  of  this  simple 
amination,  the  position  of  the  fiiult 
generally  be  fixed  with  considecaUe 
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cur^y.  Few  Btatements  concerning  tel- 
egraphy excite  more  surprise  than  this 
does;  few  people  know  that  accurate 
measurement  of  electrical  phenomena  is 
possible ;  some  even  think  that  electric- 
ity is  an  agent  almost  capricious  in  its 
action ;  but  those  who  have  learned  that 
the  electrical  properties  of  a  conductor 
or  an  insulator  are  susceptible  of  definite 
numerical  expression,  should  feel  no  sur- 
prise on  hearing  that  when  the  electrical 
properties  of  a  submarine  cable  of  uni- 
form construction  are  observed  to  un- 
dergo a  definite  change  in  virtue  of  some 
alteration  at  some  one  point,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  make  such  a  series  of  meas- 
urements as  shall  fix  the  position  of  that 
point.  There  are  only  two  unknown 
quantities,  and  whenever  by  experiment 
equations  can  be  obtained,  •including 
these  unknown  quantities,  they  can  be 
determined.  Quitting  generalities,  let 
us  try  to  show  how  this  is  done.  We 
will  first  suppose  that  the  simple  insula- 
tion test  has  shown  that  the  conductor 
is  no  longer  fully  insulated. 

A  measurement  must  be  made  of  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor  intervening 
between  the  ship  and  the  sea  at  the 
fault  or  earth,  as,  oddly  enough,  it  is  al- 
ways technically  called.  If  this  meas- 
urement give  40  units,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  each  knot  of  the  cable  is  already 
known  to  be  4  units,  the  observer  will 
know  that  the  fault  cannot  be  more  than 
ten  miles  oil*.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  wire 
or  conductor  can  be  measured  with  ex- 
treme accuracy,  and  that,  as  the  resist- 
ance is  proportional  to  the  length,  the 
length  in  circuit  can  be  calculated  from 
the  resistance.  Still,  from  our  one  meas- 
urement, we  have  not  got  information 
enough  to  know  certainly  where  the 
fault  is — we  only  know  that  it  cannot 
be  more  than  ten  miles  off;  it  may  be 
less,  for  the  fault  itself  may  have  a  cer- 
tain resistance,  and  about  the  fault  we 
as  yet  know  nothing.  But  suppose  we 
can  now  obtain  a  similar  measurement 
from  the  other  end  of  the  cable,  and 
this  gives  600  units,  while  the  whole 
length  of  the  cable  is  150  miles,  we  shall 
then  know  that  the  fault  is  five  miles 
from  our  end,  and  has  a  resistance  equal 
to  20  units ;  the  resistance  as  measured 
from  our  end  consists  of  five  miles  of 
conductor  and  the  fault,  or  40  units  in 


all,  that  from  the  other  end  consists  of 
145  miles  of  cable  and  the  same  fault, 
or  600  units  in  all,  and  no  other  position 
or  resistance  of  the  fault  will  agree  with 
the  two  observations  made.  A  compari- 
son with  a  pipe  of  water  may  make  this 
clearer  to  non-scientific  readers.  Let 
us  take  a  pipe  150  yards  long,  and  sup- 
pose that  we  know  exactly  how  much 
water  will  run  through  any  given  length 
of  a  pipe  of  that  diameter  from  given 
cisterns  at  each  end.  Now,  suppose  a 
leak  to  occur  in  that  pipe :  if  we  stop  tip 
the  far  end,  and  let  the  water  run  in 
from  our  cistern,  we  find  that  as  much 
water  runs  out  as  would  be  allowed  to 
pass  by  a  pipe  ten  yards  long ;  we  then 
stop  up  our  end  of  the  pipe  and  let  wa- 
ter run  in  from  the  far  cistern.  We 
find  as  much  water  is  conveyed  away  as 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  by  a  "pipe  160 
yards  long;  then,  as  in  the  electrical 
case,  the  leak  in  the  pipe  must  clearly 
be  five  yards  from  our  end,  and  it  must 
have  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  five 
yards  of  pipe.  Thus  the  position  of  a 
leak  in  a  water-pipe  might  be  discovered, 
although  the  leak  itself  were  buried  in 
the  ground.  The  electrical  experiment 
is  quite  analogous  to  this,  and  is  in  prac- 
tice made  much  more  easily  than  the 
experiment  with  water-pipes  could  be 
made,  for  the  laws  of  the  flow  of  water 
in  pipes  are  much  less  well  understood, 
and  less  simple  than  the  laws  of  the  flow 
of  electricity,  although  we  may  think 
we  know  better  what  water  is  than 
what  electricity  is. 

In  cables  containing  more  than  one 
wire,  the  above  test,  or  something  anal- 
ogous to  it,  can  always  be  made,  for  the 
faulty  and  good  wire  being  joined  to- 
gether at  the  distant  station,  can  be 
treated  as  one  conductor,  of  which  the 
observer  has  two  ends  in  his  possession. 
He  can  then  arrange  his  test  so  that  his 
observations  at  both  ends  are  really  si- 
multaneous with  the  fanlt  in  the  same 
condition  when  added  to  the  two  circuits. 
In  this  case,  a  test  based  on  the  above 
principle  is  quite  perfect,  and  will  fix 
the  position  of  a  fault  with  great  nicety. 
But  where  the  cable  has  only  one  con- 
ductor, the  two  tests  must  be  made  by 
different  observers  at  different  times. 
Faults  have  a  disagreeable  art  of  vary- 
ing very  rapidly,  so^that  their  resistance 
is  never  the  same  for  two  minutes  or 
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fractions  of  a  minute,  and  then  the  test 
becomes  inaccurate,  though  not  actually 
useless.  For  instance,  the  observer  in 
the  first  case  might  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  fault  was  not  more  than  ten  miles 
off,  even  if  he  got  no  information  from 
the  other  end  ;  if  the  fault  were  caused 
by  a  nail  joining  the  copper  and  iron  of 
the  cable,  it  would  have  no  sensible  re- 
sistance, and  the  above  test  would  show 
it  was  exactly  ten  miles  off.  Even  if 
the  cable  were  broken,  the  observer 
could ^uess  from  the  variation  of  the 
fault,  the  current,  if  returned,  and  other 
peculiarities,  whether  it  was  likely  that 
the  fault  had  much  resistance,  and  thus 
form  by  the  aid  of  experience  a  fair 
guess  at  its  exact  position. ' 

The  measurement  of  resistance  is  far 
from  being  the  only  test  of  which  the 
results  can  be  expressed  with  numerical 
accuracy ;  for  instance,  the  statical  ten- 
sion at  any  point  of  the  wire,  its  potential, 
as  it  is  called,  can  be  measured  by  elec- 
trometers, and  indirectly  by  various  nieth- 
ods.  This  statical  tension  is  the  quality 
in  virtue  of  which  one  electrified  body 
attracts  or  repels  another  more  or  less 
strongly.  When  a  current  is  flowing 
from  a  battery  through  a  conductor  to 
earth,  the  poterttial  gradually  decreases 
from  a  maximum  at  the  battery  to  zero 
at  the  earth,  and  decreases  according  to 
well-known  laws.  The  observation  of 
this"  potential  at  any  point  gives  addi- 
tional information,;  therefore,  by  which 
the  condition  of  the  conductors  may  bo 
determined.  To  revert  to  the  analogy 
of  the  water-pipe,  the  potential  would  be 
represented  by  the  pressure  per  square 
inch,  or  head,  inside  the  pipe  at  each 
point ;  it  would  bo  greatest  near  the  cis- 
tern, and  gradually  decrease  to  nothing 
at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  where  the  water 
was  discharged.        -    •-     * 

Another  class  of  fault  is  more  easy  to 
manage.  If  by  accident  the  pipe  got 
choked  up  instead  of  having  a  hole  in 
it,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  tell 
where  the  obstruction  lay,  by  measuring 
the  quantity  of  water  we  could  pour  into 
the  pipe  before  filling  it.  Then  knowing 
the  capacity  per  unit  of  length,  we  could 
calculate"  the  distance  by  simple  division. 
Exactly  so  the  capacity  per  unit  of  length 
of  an  electric  cable,  for  electricity  can  be, 
and  is  measured,  so  that  if  the  conductor 
is  broken  inside  the  iosalating  sheath, 


without  a  fault  of  insulation  occuvHng', 
the  distance  of  such  a  fault  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  simple  measurement  of  the 
charge  which  the  insulated  conductor 
will  take.  In  short,  we  can  meaanro 
current,  resistance,  potential,  and  quan- 
tity. What  is  to  be  measured  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  fault  observed  ;*  but 
from  these  measurements,  or  sonie  of 
them,  wherever  they  can  be  made  simul- 
taneously at  each  end,  the  position  of 
the  fault  can  be  fixed.  Unfortunately, 
no  system  of  tests  on  one  side  of  a  fault 
can  give  its  position.  A  bad  fault  far 
off,  and  a  small  fault  close  at  hand,  cause 
all  the  elements  which  can  be  observed 
to  vary  simultaneously,  so  as  to  give  no 
clew  as  to  which  has  occurred.  A  bad 
fault,  or  one  with  little  resistance,  can 
have  its  position  fixed  on  the  assumption 
that  it  has  no  resistance;  but  a  slight 
fault  absolutely  requires  the  distant  test 
before  its  position  can,  even  approximate- 
ly, be  determined.  Fortunately,  signals 
from  the  distant  end  can  always  be  sent 
past  such  a  fault.  We  are  now  in  a  po- 
sition to  consider  the  tests  hitherto  used 
during  laying,  and  the  improvements 
used  on  the  Atlantic  expedition.  ' " 

In  very  early  days  people  were  satis- 
fied if  they  could  speak  through  a  cable 
while  it  was  being  laid.  Then  came  the 
simple  insulation  test  at  definite  times. 
Then  more  complex  tests,  spaced  off  into 
five  minutes  of  this,  ten  minutes  of  that, 
and  six  minutes  of  the  other,  so  that  each 
hour  was  cut  up  into  complex  fractions, 
during  which  the  ship  and  shore  had 
simultaneously  to  make  more  or  less 
complicated  changes.  If  a  fault  was  de- 
tected during  one  arrangement,  perhaps 
half  an  hour  would  elapse  before  the 
time  for  speaking  and  either  sending  or 
receiving  nitelligence  would  come  round. 
Or,  worse  still,  a  fault  might  occur  and 
not  be  detected  because  the  connections 
at  the  time  were  arranged  for  speaking, 
or  for  a  mere  test  of  continuity,  etc 
Then  blunders  would  arise  from  time  not 
being  perfectly  kept,  or  from  some  of  the 
many  changes  having  been  inccorreotl^' 
performed,  so  that  probably  this  plan 
was  practically  inferior  to  a  simple  usa- 
lation  test  permanently  mantained.  It 
was,  moreover,  rigid,  and  could  not  be 
readily  altered  to  suit  the  special  tests 
required  when  a  fault  did  occur.  All 
these  defects  were  remedied  for  the  first 
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time  during  the  Atlantic  expedition  of 
this  year.  The  end  of  the  cable  at  Va- 
lentia  was  not  quite  insulated ;  it  was 
connected  with  the  earth  through  an 
enormous  resistance,  so  great  that  the 
insulation  test  of  the  cable  was  hardly 
sensibly  affected  by  the  small  leakage 
through  it ;  but  this  small  leakage  was 
easily  perceived  by  an  astatic  Thomson's 
reflecting  galvarionieter.  When,  there- 
fore, an  insulation  test  was  being  made 
on  board  the  Great  Eastern,  the  current 
used  was  perceived  at  Valentia,  where 
the  observer  could  further  judge  of  the 
tension  or  potential  produced  by  .the 
Great  Eastern's  battery  by  observing 
the  current  it  would  produce  through  this 
enormous  but'  known  resistance.  Any 
fault  would  lower  that  potential,  and  re- 
duce this  current  at  Valentia.  More 
than  this,  the  Great  Eastern,  by  slightly 
decreasing  or  increasing  their  batt^ry^ 
could  cause  such  small  changes  in  the 
current  observed  at  Valentia  as  should 
serve  as  signals,'  and  this  without  inter- 
mitting" their  insulation  test.  Converse- 
ly, Valentiji,  by  drawing  off  little  charges, 
or  adding  them,  could  produce  effects 
similar  to  slight  changes  m  the  insulation 
of  the  cable,  and  those  effects  could  be 
used  as  signals  from  the  shore  to  the 
Great  Eastern ;  being  of  short  duration, 
and  definitely  arranged,  they  could  not- 
be  mistaken  for  faults.  •  Thus  simultane- 
ous and  continuous  tests  could  be  made 
on  ship  and  on  shore.  Nevertheless, 
conversation  could  be  carried  on  in  either 
direction,  at  any  time.  No  fault  of  in- 
sulation would  escape  detection,  even 
during  conversation,  and  as  soon  as  it 
did  occur  the  instruments  were  ready 
arranged  to  make  those  simultaneous 
tests  by  which  alone  its  position  could  be 
determined,  and  then  to  transmit  that 
intelligence  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  merit  of  this  admirable  invention  is 
due  to  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith.  The  de- 
tails of  the  arrangement  actually  adopt- 
ed were  written  out  by  him,  in  concert 
with  Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Cromtvell 
F.  Varley,  whose  valuable  assislance  had 
been  given  to  the  Atlantic  Company 
from  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  1858 
cable. 

The  above  description  of  Mr.  Smith's 
invention  is  not  strictly  accurate  as  ap- 
plied to  the  arrangements  used  duHng 
the  expedition,  but  the  leading  idea  re- 1 


mained  unaltered.  Thus  the  Wheat- 
stone  balance  was  used  to  measure  the 
insulation  resistance  in  definite  units, 
instead  of  the  simple  deflection  insula- 
tion test.  The  bridge  was  arranged  with 
what  Sir  William  Thomson  calls  a  po- 
tential divider,  a  set  of  resistance  coils 
giving  10,000  equal  subdivisions  by  the 
mere  sliding  of  two  contact  pieces. 
Continuity  is  never  lost,  nor  the  resist- 
ance changed,  in  these  slides — a  consid- 
i^rable  practical  advantage.  A  special 
galvanometer  was  introduced  to  test 
continually  the  constancy  of  a  ship's  bat- 
tery, without  which  constancy  the  po- 
tential tests  would  have  been  much  di- 
minished in  value. '  On  shore  the  poten- 
tial produced  by  the  ship's  battery  was 
measured  by  two  methods,  perhaps  more 
accurate  than  the  deflection  through  Mr. 
Smith's  galvanometer  and  large  resist- 
ance. One  method,  also  suggested  by 
Mr:  Smith,  was  b}^  discharges  taken  from 
a  condenser  charged  by  the  conductor  of 
the  cable ;  the  second  by  an  electroriieter 
reading,  which  coula  compare  the  poten- 
tial of  the  cable  with  that  of  each  of  the 
10,000  subdivisions  of  a  slide  similar  to 
that  used  on  shipboard.  The  battery 
producing  the  current  through  coils  of 
the  slide  was  on  shore  also "  maintained 
constant,  or  corrected  by  observations  on 
a  special  galvanometer.  By  these  ar- 
rangements the  observer  could  obtain 
in  a  simple  form,  the  various  elements 
required  for  the  immediate  calculation 
of  the  distance  of  a  fault,  had  one  oc- 
curred. 

The  speaking  arrangements  were  also 
modified.  Charges  were  not  actually 
withdrawn  from  the  cable,  or  put  in  at 
the  shore.  The  withdrawal  of  a  succes- 
sion ,of  charges  wbuld  have  produced  an 
appearance  alarmingly  like  a  fault.  Mr. 
Varley  suggested  the  use  of  a  condenser 
attached  to  the  cable  on  shore,  by  which 
he  induced  slight  positive  or  negative 
charges,  which  transmitted  the  signals 
to  the*  Great- Eastern.  •  He,  as  it  were, 
instead  of  at  each  signal  'with'dtawing  a 
few  drops  of  fluid  from  our  typical  pipe, 
pushed  the  water  a  little  way  back  m  it^ 
or  pulled  it  a  little  way  on,  and  signalled 
by  these  impulses  without  withdrawing 
one  drop' of  the  fluid.  When  messages 
were  bein^  received  on  board  the  Great 
Eastern,  t£ey  simply  caused  the 'sligiit 
neoesaarjr  oBcillations  in  the  jnarine'gal- 
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vanometer  (an  invention  of  Sir  William  | 
Thomson's,  dating  June,  1857),  which 
were  insufficient  to  disturb  the  insula- 
tion tests.  When  the  signals  were  being 
sent  from  the  Great  Eastern,  the  rush 
of  current  in  and  out  of  the  cable  would 
have  disturbed  the  galvanometer  unduly, 
so  it  was  shunted ;  that  is  to  say,  a  part 
of  the  current  was  derived  by  a  little 
sliding  arrangement — at  the  end  of  each 
word  the  slide  was  moved,  and  a  perfect 
insulation  test  made.  These  various 
practical  improvements  can  only  be  un- 
derstood by  professional  men,  but  the 
leading  idea  of  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith's 
plan  may  bo  grasped  by  all.  The  ar- 
rangements worked  as  well  in  practice 
as  they  were  admirable  in  theory.  For- 
tunately no  fault  occurred. 

When  a  fault  does  occur,  stopping  the 
cable  is  a  very  trying  and  hazardous  pro- 
ceeding. It  can  only  be  done  gradually. 
The  ship  is  perhaps  running  at  six  miles 
per  hour,  or  a  mile  in  ten  minutes.  She 
will  not  lose  her  impetus  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  even  if  the]Bngines  are  reversed ; 
and  when  the  ship  is  stopped,  the  cable 
cannot  be  instantly  checked — ^if  it  were, 
the  strain  would  rapidly  become  far  too 
great  for  it  to  bear.  The  twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles  which  lay  straight  on  the  in- 
clined water-plane,  as  before  described, 
would  quickly  fall  into  the  common  cat- 
enary curve,  of  which  the  whole  weight 
woitld  have  to  be  borne  ultimately  by  the 
cable  at  the  ship's  stern ;  for  when  the 
cable  ceases  to  sink,  the  resistance  of  the 
water  ceases  to  buoy  it  up.  The  strain 
caused  by  a  flat  catenary  of  this  length 
is  enormous ;  thus,  if  in  a  depth  of  two 
miles  only  ten  horizontal  miles  intervened 
between  the  ship's  stern  and  the  point 
where  the  cable  lay  on  the  ground,  the 
strain  due  to  the  catenary  would,  with 
the  Atlantic  cable,  be  fourteen  tons.  In 
practice,  therefore,  the  cable  is  generally 
restrained  by  such  a  force  as  is  thought 
safe,  and  then  allowed  to  run  out  until 
it  lies  in  a  catenary  short  enough  to  pro- 
duce only  this  small  strain,  or  if  the  cable 
must  be  held,  the  ship  must  go  astern 
over  the  cable.  When  the  foul  flakes 
occurred  during  the  1866  Atlantic  expe- 
dition, the  Great  Eastern  was  stopped  in 
two  minutes  after  the  signal  was  given, 
and  only  130  fathoms  of  cable  payed  out 
during  that  time.  The  only  time  which 
can  be  safely  saved  la  the  time  between 


the  occurrence  of  the  fault  and  the  alarm ; 
and,  secondly,  between  the  detecUon  of 
the  fault  and  the  decision  of  the  eleotri- 
cian  as  to  its  probable  nature  and  posi* 
tion.  The  arrangements  of  1 866,  in  both 
these  respects,  were  greatly  in  advance  of 
all  that  had  been  previously  attempted. 

By  far   the  most  remarkable  reoent 
achievement  in   submarine  engineering 
was  the  recovery  of  the  1865  Atlantic 
Cable  from  a  depth  of  two  miles.     Ca- 
bles obviously  could  be  laid  in  deep  as 
in  shallow  water — this  was  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  mechanical  arrangement — ^bnt 
very  few  persons  possessed  an  imagina* 
tion    sufliciently  hardy  to   allow  them 
even  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  recov- 
ering a  rope  which  had  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    It  is  not 
true,  as  is  now  frequently  asserted,  that 
no  one  but  those  engaged  in  the  expedi- 
tion had  any  hope  of  success ;   for  so 
soon  as  it  appeared  from  the  attempts 
made  in  1 865  that  the  cable  could  be 
hooked,  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Fleeming  Jen* 
kin,  and  a  little  later  Mr.  Latimer  Clark, 
publicly  expressed  Uieir  conviction  of  the 
probable  success  of  the  imdertaking ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  public,  and 
some  even  of  the  directors  of  the  com- 
panies concerned,  entirely  disbelieved  in 
the  possibility  of  success,  and  put  no 
faith  in  the  assurances  given,  that  the 
cable  really  had   been  found  in  1865. 
Success  had  attended  similar  attempts  in 
considerable  depths — this  was  known  to 
engineers — and  calculation  showed  that 
what  had  been  done  in  600  fathoms  by 
Mr.  Henley  was  possible  ii^  2000  fath- 
oms.   Still  the  greatest  credit  must  be 
given  to  Mr.  Canning,  now  Sir  Samnel 
Canning,  for  his  courage  in  making  the 
attempt  in  1865.    Few  men  would  have 
had  the  nerve  to  begin  an  apparently 
hopeless  search  at  the  very  moment  m 
failure  in  a  great  but  comparatively  sun- 
pie  undertaking.    The  admiration  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  means  adopted  dther 
then    or  in    1866 — they   were  simple 
enough — but  to    the  resolution  which 
prompted  the  attempt  at  a  moment  of 
great  depression.    The  result  wili^  have, 
or  ought  to  have,  a  greater  effect  in  pro* 
moting  the  establishment  of  deep-sea  oar 
bles  than  the  successful  submersion  ct  a 
dozen  cables  across  the  Atlantic*    It  had 
been  thought  and  said  that  men  shaiinig 
the  risk  of  a  deep-sea  cable  wera 
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barked  in  a  desperate  or  gambling  ven- 
ture ;  one  accident,  and  their  money  was 
irretrievably  lost.  This  view  had  been 
especially  advocated  by  Mr.  Francis 
Gisborne  with  great  show  of  truth.  He 
contended,  and  many  approved  of  his 
opinions,  that  it  was  madness  to  venture 
across  a  deep  sea,  when  a  cable  could  be 
laid  in  shallow  water,  simply  because  in 
shallow  water  the  cable  could  always  be 
repaired,  whereas  in  deep  water  they 
could  not,  and  one  fault  involved  the 
loss  of  the  whole  capital  embarked. 
This  argument,  if  not  entirely  swept 
away,  is  very  much  weakened.  Deep-sea 
cables  are  no  longer  gambling  ventures, 
but  legitimate  speculations. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the 
means  by  which  the  result  was  attained. 
A  grapnel  or  small  anchor  with  fiye 
prongs,  hung  to  the  end  of  a  hemp  and 
steel  rope  two  and  a  half  miles  long, 
was  slowly  dragged  along  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  across  the  line  where  the  ca- 
ble was  supposed  to  be.  The  strain  on 
the  steel  rope  was  watched ;  sometimes 
it  rose,  and  sometimes  it  fell,  as  the  ship 
went  a  little  quicker  or  slower  through 
the  water,  or  as  the  prongs  bit  more  or 
less  deeply  into  the  sand. 

Presently  the  strain  rose  from  42  cwt. 
to  80  cwt.,  and  this  strain  did  not  again 
decrease ;  but,  had  the  ship  been  allowed 
to  drift  further,  would  have  continued 
to  increase.  Surely  this  increase  of 
strain  was  due  to  the  cable  as  it  lay  on 
the  bottom.  The  ship's  head  was  al- 
lowed to  come  round  so  as  to  face  the 
supposed  cable;  the  steel  rope  was 
hauled  in;  the  ship  brought  vertically 
over  this  rope.  Still  the  strain  in- 
creased, instead  of  decreasing,  even 
when  the  length  of  rope  still  out  of  the 
ship  could  not  reach  to  the  bottom,  and 
then  those  on  board  knew  that  the  cable 
hung  on  the  grapnel.  If  the  cable  were 
not  there,  the  strain  would  decrease  as 
the  weight  of  steel  rope  hanging  to  the 
bow  decreased,  but  an  increase  of  strain 
surely  proved  that  more  and  more  weight 
was  being  lifted  as  the  grapnel  ap- 
proached the  ship,  and  what  conceivable 
object  could  produce  this  effect  except 
the  cable,  of  which  a  greater  and  greater 
length  was  every  minute  being  lifted 
from  the  bottom  ?  This  was  the  reason- 
ing which,  in  1866,  proved  to  all  on 
board  that  really  on  more  than  one  oc- 


casion the  cable  had  hung  upon  the 
grapnel.  It  is  needless  to  say  much  of 
the  failure  to  bring  the  cable  to  the  sur- 
face— a  failure  caused  by  weak  shackles 
and  insufficient  machinery  —  but  it  is 
quite  worth  while  to  attend  to  the  rea- 
soning of  many  persons  who,  in  1865, 
wrote  to  prove  that,  even  if  the  cable 
were  found  again,  it  could  not  possibly 
be  brought  to  the  surface  by  mere 
hauling.  The  argument  used  was,  that 
such  an  enormous  length  of  cable  must 
be  lifted,  stretching  east  and  west  on 
either  side  of  the  grapnel,  that  it  would 
break  under  its  own  weight  long  before 
coming  to  the  surface — as  one  gentle- 
man put  it,  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
length  of  cable  to  reach  to  the  surface. 
This  argument  had  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  it ;  but  those  who  urged  it  did 
not  generally  take  the  trouble  to  make 
accurate  calculations,  and  some  made 
erroneous  calculations.  Stretch  a  piece 
of  fine  chain,  100  inches  long,  across  a 
floor,  lay  it  straight,  and  fasten  down 
the  ends ;  try  to  raise  it  in  the  middle, 
and  you  will  find  that  unless  it  has  been 
pulled  very  taut  indeed,  it  will  rise  an 
inch  or  two  without  difficulty.  Even 
when  a  cable  is  supposed  to  be  laid  taut, 
it  can  be  raised  to  a  surprising  distance ; 
but  the  1865  Atlantic  cable  was  not  so 
laid;  it  contained  12  per  cent,  of  slack 
cable;  that  is  to  say,  112  miles  of  cable 
lay  on  about  100  miles  of  ground.  Now 
lay  the  112  inches  of  chain  on  100  inches 
of  floor,  and  fasten  the  ends  as  before. 
The  middle  of  the  chain  can  now  easily 
be  raised  21  i  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  chain  will  then  hang  on  each  side 
of  the  point  of  suspension  in  catenary 
curves;  the  weight  supported  by  the 
string  used  to  lift  the  chain  will  simply 
be  the  weight  of  the  chain  that  is  off  the 
ground ;  the  strain  on  the  cable  at  the 
point  of  suspension  will  be  equal  to  83  J 
inches  of  chain.  This  strain  is  less  than 
the  whole  weight  of  the  cable  lifted,  so 
long  as  the  angle  made  by  the  chain  at 
the  grapnel  is  less  than  1 20  degrees,  as 
will  always  be  the  case  when  more  than 
6  per  cent,  of  slack  exists ;  it  is  a  mini- 
mum, and  equal  to  half  the  weight  lifted 
when  the  cable  hangs  vertically  down 
on  each  side  of  the  grapnel,  or  when  the 
slack  is  infinite.  The  more  the  slack 
the  less  the  strain,  for  less  cable  will  be 
lifted  before  the  grapnel  reaches  a  given 
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height,  and  the  angle  at  the  grapnel  will 
also  be  more  favorable.  With  12  per 
cent,  slack,  nearly  9|  miles  must  be 
lifted  from  the  ground  to  reach  to  a 
height  of  two  miles.  The  weight  of 
Atlantic  cable  so  lifted  would  be  about 
6 1  tons ;  the  strain  on  the  cable  near  the 
grapnel  less  than  5  J  tons.  As  the  cable 
would  bear  7  J  tons,  it  was  clearly  pos- 
sible to  lift  it  by  mere  hauling.  More- 
over, the  strain  at  the  bottom  would  in 
this  case  be  four  tons,  tending  to  pull  in 
more  slack  from  either  side,  and  thus 
diminish  the  whole  length  lifted  and 
consequent  strain.  By  increasing  the 
length  of  our  experimental  chain  on  the 
floor,  and  omitting  the  fastenings  at  the 
end,  which  in  the  actual  cable  only  exist 
as  friction  in  the  sand,  this  effect  may 
be  clearly  seen,  and  if,  instead  of  tying 
the  chain  to  tlie  string  used  to  lift  it,  the 
experimenter  will  fish  for  the  chain  from 
a  table  with  four  bits  of  wire  bent  into 
a  fishhook  shape,  with  their  shanks 
bound  together,  making  a  mimic  grap- 
nel, the  ilhision  will  be  complete,  and 
the  dredger  will  be  surprised  to  find 
with  what  certainty  he  can  hook  the 
cable  on  a  moderately  smooth  carpet. 
In  1800  the  cable  was  once  fairly  hauled 
to  the  surface  by  mere  brute  force. 
Calculated  from  the  weight  (OJ  tons) 
then  on  the  grapnel,  9J  miles  of  cable 
must  have  been  hanging  by  the  rope. 
The  catenary  formed  was  such  as  to  re- 
quire 15  per  cent,  of  slack.  The  strain 
at  the  bottom,  of  about  3J  tons,  had 
therefore  pulled  in  an  extra  three  per 
cent,  along  the  sand  on  either  side.  The 
strain  on  the  cable  was  about  4  J  tons, 
but  with  this  strain,  or  little  more,  it 
parted  shortly  after  being  brought  to 
the  surface,  and  before,  owing  to  rough 
water,  the  necessary  stoppers  could  be 
fixed  to  it  from  the  ship.  This  simply 
affords  another  instance  of  the  well 
known  fact  that  no  engineer  should 
ever  depend  upon  obtaining,  at  all 
points,  the  full  theoretical  or  experi- 
mental strength  of  a  cable  or  other 
structure.  There  must  be  a  margin. 
The  cable  was  finally  secured  by  the 
plan  recommended  almost  unanimously 
by  all  who  had  experience  in  similar 
undertakings.  Suppose  the  chain  on 
the  floor  laid  too  taut  to  come  up  to  the 
level  of  the  table  without  breaking ;  if 
wo  with  a  pair  of  nippers  cut  the  chain 


a  few  feet  to  our  right,  a  little  wHl  slip 
over  the  grapnel,  the  two  ends  will  hang 
down  vertically,  and  we  shall  easily  land 
our  prize.  Just  so  when  the  Great 
Eastcpu  had  hold  of  the  cable.  She 
directed  the  Medway  to  find  it^  and 
lift  it  three  miles  nearer  to  America; 
she  then  told  the  Medway.  to  haul 
away  as  fast  as  she  coald  to  break  the 
cable,  and  the  Great  Eastern  hauled 
in  more  slowly,  but  fast  enough  to  keep 
hold  of  the  cable  with  her  own  grap- 
nel. When  the  Medway  got  the  cable 
within  400  fathoms  of  the  surface,  it 
broke  at  her  grapnel.  The  end  fell  down, 
and  the  loose  bight  was  easily  hauled 
on  board  by  the  Great  Eastern.  The 
strain  on  this  occasion  was  six  tons. 
Owing  probably  to  the  hemp  coTering, 
the  cable  did  not  slip  along  the  grapnel 
after  being  cut  by  the  Medway.  The 
only  chance  of  failure  was  that  the  cable 
might  have  rusted  so  much  that,  even 
when  hanging  vertically,  it  could  not 
bear  its  own  weight  in  two  miles  of 
water.  On  the  contrary,  little  or  no 
signs  of  rust  were  observed,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  1865 
cable  had  materially  lost  strength  during 
its  year  of  submersion.  Considering  the 
perfect  success  of  this  simple  method  of 
recovering  the  cable,  it  really  is  unneces- 
sary to  discuss  the  many  ingenious  plans 
suggested ;  probably  the  use  of  a  hold- 
fast grapnel  in  one  ship,  and  a  cutting 
grapnel  in  the  other,  would  avoid  a  few 
mischances;  but  it  is  clear  that  even 
these  appliances  are  unnecessary.  A 
few  accidents  from  broken  chains,  weak 
swivels,  stoppers  that  slipped,  bent 
grapnel  prongs,  etc.,  did  occur,  and  al- 
ways do  occur,  even  when  cables  are 
repaired  in  shallow  water,  and,  indeed, 
the  repairs  of  cables  in  the  English  or 
Irish  Channel  often  last  longer  than  the 
three  weeks  occupied  in  recovering  the 
Atlantic  cable.  A  rocky  bottom  causes 
more  difliculty  and  delay  than  two  thou« 
sand  fathoms  of  water. 

The  cable,  when  recovered,  proved 
perfect ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  September, 
Sir  Samuel  Canning  telegraphed  to  Sir 
Richard  Glass,  the  able  manager  of  the 
contracting  company,  that  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  speaking  to  him  through  the 
1805  cable.  It  was  a  noble  triumph, 
well  earned.  The  1865  cable  wtt  oom- 
plotod  on  September  8th,  I860.    It  Um 
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about  thirty  miles  north  of  the  1866 
cable.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  more 
of  the  history  of  this  enterprise  will 
find  accurate  and  clear  information  in 
The  AtkiHtic  Telegraphy  by  W.  H.  Rus- 
sell, LL.D.,  illustrated  by  R.  Dudley; 
and  in  the  diary  of  Mr.  Deane,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company,  published  in  the  Times. 

The  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable  was 
not  gained  by  the  effort  of  a  single 
genius,  but  resulted  from  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  minds,  and  divers  kinds  of 
men.  Some  have  followed  the  under- 
taking from  first  to  last;  for  instance, 
Mr.  Cyrus  Field's  unflinching  faith  has 
carried  him  on  from  first  to  last  as  an 
advocate  whose  zeal  never  flagged.  Sir 
Richard  Glass  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Glass  &  Elliott,  which  made 
half  of  the  first  cable,  and  he  is  the  man- 
•  ager  of  the  Company  which  has  success- 
fully completed  the  task.  His  work  is 
known  to  all  who  practically  were  con- 
nected with  the  undertaking.  He  is  the 
recognized  chief  of  all,  and  willingly 
recognized.  Sir  Samuel  Canning  and 
Mr.  Cliftbrd  accompanied  the  first  ex- 
pedition. Sir  William  Thomson  was 
on  board  the  Agamemnon  in  1858,  and 
has  freely  spent  time  and  money  in  for- 
warding a  work  in  which  ho  saw  a 
means  of  worthily  employing  the  powers 
of  a  mathematician,  the  experimental 
skill  of  a  naturalist,  and  the  inventive 
faculties  of  a  man  of  genius.  His  name 
has  already  been  frequently  mentioned 
as  first  to  make  this  and  that  invention 
or  improvement ;  and  not  only  has  he 
reaped  with  his  own  hand  a  meet  har- 
vest of  scientific  discovery,  but  he  has 
the  satisfaction  of  having  prompted  oth- 
ers whose  work  has  been  a  supplement 
to  his  own  ;  and  indeed  he  may  be  said 
to  have  founded  a  new  school  of  prac- 
tical electricians  in  England.  Mr.  Var- 
ley  came  later  into  the  field,  but  he  too 
worked  hard,  and  his  assistance  during 
the  long  period  of  depression  from  1858 
to  1865,  and  at  Valentia  during  the  last 
expedition,  together  with  his  additions 
to  the  testing  and  speaking  instruments, 
give  him  strong  claims.  Mr.  Willoughby 
Smith,  of  whose  beautiful  system  of  test- 
ing it  is  difiicult  to  speak  too  highly, 
has  onlj  lately  been  placed  in  high  com- 
mand, but  indirectly,  as  electrician  to 
the  Gatta-Percha  Works :  from  first  to 


last  he  has  helped,  and  helped  effectually, 
in  improving  the  materials  employed. 
Mr.  Chatterton,  the  manager  of  those 
works,  should  not  be  passed  by  in  si- 
lence. To  these  must  be  added  the 
well-known  names  of  Captain  Sir  James 
Anderson  and  Commander  Moriarty, 
C.B.,  as  well  as  those  of  the  early  pio- 
neers, Sir  Charles  Bright,  Mr.  White- 
house,  and  Mr.  de  Sauty,  and  last,  not 
least,  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable  Company,  the  Anglo- 
American  Company,  and  the  Telegraph- 
ic Construction  and  Maintenance  Com- 
pany. The  difficulties  these  gentlemen 
have  had  to  contend  with  do  not  admit 
of  being  scientifically  stated.  They  can 
indeed  only  be  known  within  a  very 
narrow  circle,  but  those  who  have  been 
similarly  placed,  and  have  had  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  a  company  heavily 
involved  in  a  dangerous  undertaking, 
requiring  continually  large  supplies  of 
fresh  capital,  will  be  able  to  guess  at  the 
work  and  anxiety  they  must  have  under- 
gone. A  pair  of  baronetcies  among 
them  all  is  really  a  moderate  reward. 

But  now  that  the  rewards  are  dis- 
tributed, and  the  cables  are  laid,  how 
are  they  being  used  ?  Alas  I  very  little 
as  yet.  Perhaps  no  one  even  believes 
that  a  long  submarine  cable  ever  will 
be  laid,  and  so  preparations -are  never 
made  to  meet  it.  The  Persian  Gulf 
Cable  was  laid  nine  months  before  the 
land  lines  were  completed  which  allowed 
it  to  transmit  messages.  Until  very 
lately  they  were  so  wretchedly  bad,  or 
badly  managed,  that  messages  often 
spent  a  week  in  the  overland  journey, 
and  arrived  so  much  out  of  condition  as 
to  be  unrecognizable  by  their  friends. 

The  Atlantic  Cables  end  at  Hearts- 
Content,  Newfoundland,  and  the  jour- 
ney of  the  messages  often  ends  there 
too.  It  is  said  that  up  to  the  beginning 
of  November,  since  the  line  was  opened, 
the  lines  from  Newfoundland  to  Ameri- 
ca have  been  interrupted  for  thirty  days, 
or  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  time. 
Through  large  tracts  of  desolate  country 
a  single  wire  was  expected  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  no  due  arrangement  for  its 
management  seems  to  have  been  made. 
The  short  submarine  line  from  the  island 
to  the  mainland,  laid  in  1856,  and  eighty- 
five  miles  long,  was  out  of  order  when 
the  1866  cables  were  completed,  and  so 
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we  have  hitherto  reaped  comparatively 
little  benefit  from  those  cables,  looked 
on  as  a  commercial  speculation.  The 
Ugh  price  of  £20  for  a  twenty-word 
message,  only  recently  lowered  to  £10, 
has  been  jnstified  by  the  fact,  that  if 
many  messages  had  been  obtained  from 
the  pablio,  they  really  could  not  have 
been  sent.  So  in  practice  one  or  two 
hours'  work  per  diem  has  been  sufficient 
to  send  on  one  cable  all  the  American 
and  European  continents  had  to  say  in 
a  hurry.  This  cannot  last,  but  it  is  al- 
most amusing  as  a  commentary  on  the 
lively  disputes  which  occurred  on  the 
power  of  the  cables  to  transmit  a  large 
amount  of  work.  In  time  the  outlet 
from  Newfoundland  will  be  completed, 
and  the  cables  will  then  surely  be  flood- 
ed to  such  an  extent  as  to  test  their  ut- 
most capabilities. 

Engineers  and  electricians,  half-alarm- 
ed at  their  own  audacity,  gave  certificates 
that  seven  or  eight  words  per  minute 
might  be  sent  along  the  new  cables. 
New  and  complex  instruments  were  de- 
vbed  to  insure  even  this  result,  and  now 
eighteen  or  twenty  words  per  minute 
have  been  obtained ;  with  the  omission 
of  many  of  these  inventions,  twelve 
words  per  minute  is  the  fair  average 
speed.  Nevertheless,  the  engineers  and 
electricians  were  not  to  bbme.  On 
the  contrary,  they  deserve  praise  for 
their  moderation.  To  explain  how  their 
estimate  was  formed,  a  sketch  of  the 
theory  of  the  transmission  of  subma- 
rine signals  is  required,  and  here  again 
Sir  William  Thomson  must  be  named 
as  the  first  to  state  that  theory,  and 
draw  the  main  conclusions  from  it.  In 
a  letter  to  the  AthencBumy  dated  No- 
vember Ist,  1857,  Sir  William  Thomson 
Eointed  out,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  White- 
ouse,  then  electrician  to  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company,  that  the  number 
of  words  which  in  a  given  time  could 
be  sent  through  a  long  submarine  cable 
varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
length  of  that  cable;  that  when  the 
length  of  a  cable  was  doubled,  only  one 

Suarter  the  number  of  messages  per 
iem  could  be  sent  through  it.  In  a 
paper  published  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Sir  William  Thom- 
son gave  the  complete  theory,  showing 
that  on  all  lines  a  limit  existed  to  the 
ed  of  transmission,  and  giving  an 


» 
estimate  of  the  probable  speed  ihroarii 
the  1858  Atlantic  CaUfe  as  three  woratf 
per  minute. 

The  speed  of  electricity  used  to  be 
given  as  288,000  miles  per  second:  \m% 
m  reality  Professor  Wheatstone's  hemt- 
tiful  experiments  only  proved  thsi  thia 
speed  might  in  given  dreomstaiioefl  be 
attained.  Electricity  seems  to  have  ho 
proper  speedy  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word.  The  speed  depends  in  eaek  ease 
on  the  condition  of  the  condaelo%^  and 
may  on  certain  conceivable  eoeaitioiM 
be  treated  as  infinite,  thongh  we  luive 
no  proof  that  the  laws  nowlmowa  bold 
good  up  to  or  nearly  up  to  this  KmiL 
When  the  Yalentia  end  of  the  Atintie 
Cable  is  joined  to  the  signalling  battety , 
a  current  rushes  into  the  cable  wftbonil 
any  perceptible  loss  of  time,  but  so  eflbel 
whatever  can  be  perceived  in  Amefiee 
for  at  least  one  tenth  of  a  seooed ;  after  * 
say  fifteen  hundredths  of  a  leooiidy  tbe 
received  current  begins  lapidlir  to  kh 
crease,  according  to  a  definite  law,  eiid 
if  the  battery  contact  at  Yalentiui  is  obto' 
tinned,  the  current  entering'  tiie  oalde 
there,  and  that  flowing  out  of  the  cMb-tA . 
Yalentia,  will  be  sensibly  equal  after  em* 
two  and  a  quarter  secimds.  After  tbu 
the  currents  would  remain  equal  io  long 
as  the  battery  remained  in  action*  Wbeii 
the  battery  contact  is  broken  at  Yeleii* 
tia,  and  the  cable  put  to  earth,  tbe  iMdr' 
rent  flows  on  at  Kewfoundhuid  fiir  eiy 
one  tenth  of  a  second,  as  if  notbhig  baa 
happened ;  it  then  begins  rapidly  to  de- 
crease, and  sensibly  ends  say  two  and  ft. 
quarter  seconds  after  the  conteei  wie 
broken. 

Thus  the  current  arrivee  hi  ffoAmiSij 
increasing  waves,  and  dies  out  in  e  pre* 
cisely  similar  manner.    (The  namMni 


*  This  fact,  and  the  increased 
seryed  in  underground  wires,  and  thmfoii  In 
submarine  cables,  is  guened,  or  rather^tessa^ 
in  a  very  curious  proposal  for  an  eleArle  Me- 
graph,  by  Francis  Ronalds,  published  fai  UM, 
containiDg  an  account  of  experiments  bMkAs  la 
18 16,  long  before  the  da3rs  of  Oansa  or  Oooilcs  aad 
Wheatstone,  before  eyen  the  discov^ai  of  C|tr> 
sted  and  Ampere,  which  have  rendered  our  Jfm, 
ent  system  of  telemiphy  possible.  Ths  wnfetr 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  LaUmer  Clark  for  ths  kab'M*' 
edge  of  this  hcL  Mr.  Ronalds*  proposiiL  hassS- 
on  actual  experiments  throuffh  eight  milas  jpft 
wire,  deserves  to  be  better  Known  t^ 
Ilis  book  is  called  Ihtcr^iiumt  o/m 
l^dUmrapk,  and  was  vuthHahMl  'Ji;; 
St.  Faid's  Ohiireh; 
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given  are  not  the  results  of  direct  ex- 
periment, but  are  probably  not  far  from 
the  truth.)  On  an  average  three  waves, 
or  arrivals  of  waves,  are  required  to  in- 
dicate a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  five 
letters  are  required  for  each  word,  so 
that  if  on  each  occasion  the  wave  had 
to  rise  to  its  maximum  and  fall  to  its 
minimum,  each  letter  would  require 
twelve  seconds  for  its  completion,  and 
one  word  per  minute  only  could  be  sent. 
With  the  ordinary  Morse  instruments 
used  on  land  and  short  submarine  lines, 
probably  this  result  would  nearly  be  the 
limit  of  the  working  speed.  On  the 
Malta  -  Alexandria  Cable,  which  has  a 
larger  core,  and  one,  therefore,  better 
adapted  for  speed  than  the  Atlantic 
Cable,  only  3*1 8  words  per  minute  were 
obtained  through  1330  knots.  Calcu- 
lated from  this,  and  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  the  cores,  the  speed  on  the 
Atlantic  Cables  would  be  little  more 
than  1}  words  per  minute;  and  be  it 
remarked  that  until  the  present  year  no 
other  instruments  than  these  ordinary 
Morse  instruments  were  in  practical  use 
on  submarine  lines.  Our  engineers  were 
therefore  bold  when  they  promised  s^en 
or  eight  times  this  speed  by  means  of 
new  mstruments.  Moreover,  the  New 
Atlantic,  even  allowing  for  the  difference 
in  length  and  in  copper,  can  only  be 
about  two  and  a  half  times  as  good  a 
-speaking  instrument  as  the  1868  Atlan- 
tic, on  which  only  two  and  a  half  words 
per  minute  had  been  obtained. 

In  order  to  produce  a  succession  of 
distinct  and  legible  signals,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  wave  should  reach 
its  maximum  and  fall  to  its  minimum 
at  each  signal.  If  the  sending,  bat- 
tery contacts  are  changed  or  reversed 
before  the  full  height  of  the  wave  is 
reached,  the  wave  is  not  obliterated,  it 
is  simply  diminished ;  if  battery  con- 
tacts, alternately  with  one  and  the  other 
pole  of  the  battery,  succeed  one  another 
with  considerable  rapidity,  say  three  re- 
versals every  second,  or  ninety  dot-sig- 
nals per  minute,  the  waves  will  be  re- 
duced to  say  ten  per  cent,  of  their  max- 
imum ;  but  if*  we  can  render  these  little 
waves  visible,  they  may  be  interpreted, 
as  legible  signals.  The  old  Morse  sys- 
tem, which  simply  indicated  a  blunt  Yes 
or  No,  could  not  show  these  little  waves 
or  follow  them  in  any  way.    Sir  Wil- 
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Ham  Thomson's  reflecting  galvanometer 
does  render  these  little  waves  legible, 
even  when  they  are  no  larger  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  maximum  current.  The 
received  current  deflects  a  tiny  magnet 
to  and  fro.  A  little  mirror  swinging 
with  the  magnet  reflects  a  spot  of  light 
on  to  a  distant  scale,  where  by  its  oscil* 
lations  the  spot  of  light  indicates  move- 
ments of  the  magnet  too  small  to  be  di-. 
rectly  seen.  The  little  swinging  mag- 
net follows  every  change  in  the  received 
current,  and  every  wave,  great  or  smdl, 
produces  a  corresponding  oscillation  of 
the  spot  of  light  on  the  scale.  Theses 
little  oscillations,  produced  in  due  order, 
are  easily  read  by  a  practiced  clerk — no 
one  knew  how  easily.  The  sending  ar- 
rangements were  designed  to  produce 
perfect  regularity  in  these  little  waves, 
making  them  as  sharply  defined  as  pos* 
sible;  but  just  as  by  a  practiced  eye 
handwriting  can  be  read  in  which  there 
is  no  single  clearly  formed  letter,  so  it 
has  been  found  that  a  clever  clerk  will 
instinctively,  as  it  were,  disentangle 
most  irregular  oscillations  of  this  little 
spot  of  light  into  the  letters  and  wordi 
they  should  represent,  and  from  this  cause 
the  greater  part  of  the  sending  gear  has 
been  found  unnecessary,  and  yet  the  bold 
estimate  of  eight  words  per  minute  has 
been  exceeded.  The  addition  of  a  single 
simple  little  instrument  allows  four  times 
the  number  of  words  to  be  sent  through 
the  Atlantic  that  could  he  sent  through 
the  Malta-Alexandria  Cable,  of  little 
more  than  two  thirds  the  length.  Here, 
then,  is  at  least  as  great  an  advance  as 
in  the  other  branches  of  submarine  tele- 
graphy. In  future  long  cables  the  speed 
may  be  calculated  on  this  new  basis, 
which  has  long  been  advocated  by  a 
few,  but  which  had  not  received  practi- 
cal confirmation  till  now.  The  speed  at 
which  messages  can  be  sent  through  a 
given  length  of-  cable  is  simply  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  copper  and 
gutta-percha  used,  provided  the  relative 
proportibns  of  these  materials  remain 
unchanged,  as  is  now  practically  true  in 
most  cases.  The  new  experiment  would 
therefore  allow  the  engineer  to  adopt  a 
core  of  one  eighth  the  weight  which  he 
could  have  adopted  upon  the  old  sys- 
tem of  telegraphy  to  obtain  the  same 
speed  ;  or  if  he  be  not  bold  enough  to 
adopt  so  small  a  core  as  this  would 
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sometimes  lead  to,  he  may  at  least  choose 
the  smallest  oore  which  on  mechanical 
grounds  he  thinks  safe  to  adopt.  Here 
we  may  catch  a  glimpse  oi  possible 
cheap  cables  hereafter. 

So  long  as  the  cable  was  coiled  on 
board  the  Great  Eastern,  it  was  not 
possible  to  transmit  more  than  five  or 
six  words  per  minute  through  it,  even 
with  the  best  appliances.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  coiled  cable  and  a 
straight  one,  as  a  means  of  signalling, 
has  long  been  known,  and  that  differ- 
ence appeared  from  Mr«  Jenkin's  experi- 
ments on  the  Red  Sea  Cable  (Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society,  1862)  to  be 
possibly  great  enough  to  halve  the  speed, 
or  even  reduce  it  to  a  still  smaller  frac- 
tion of  that  obtained  on  the  straight 
cable;  but  crucial  experiments  on  this 
point  were  wanting.  The  extra  retar- 
dation is  produced  partly  by  the  induc- 
tion of  the  current  on  various  parts  of 
itself  in  neighboring  coils,  and  partly  by 
the  magnetization  and  demagnetization 
of  the  iron  sheathing,  which  forms  a  sort 
of  husfe  electro-magnet.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  coiling  is  analogous  to  giv- 
ing the  electric  fluid  an  inertia,  and  con- 
sequent momentum,  an  analogy  long 
since  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Thom- 
son, in  a  paper  by  him  and  Mr.  Jenkin 
on  the  discharge  from  a  coiled  cable, 
published  in  Phil,  Mag^^  1861.  A  new 
illustration  of  this  analogy  was  discov- 
ered on  board  the  Great  Eastern  by  Sir 
William  Thomson,  in  the  fact  of  an  os- 
cillating current  flowing  in  and  out  of 
the  insulated  cable  when  first  charged. 
This  phenomenon  was  described  by  Mr. 
Varley,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  this  year  at  Not- 
tingham, and  published  in  the  Ath^ 
ncBum  of  the  15th  September. 

The  signalling  arrangements  on  board 
ship  and  on  shore  present  this  peculiar- 
ity, that  there  is  no  voltaic  circuit.  The 
current  is  received  at  Valentia  in  a  Ley- 
den  jar  or  condenser,  which  acts  as  a 
sort  of  elastic  reservoir.  When  receiv- 
ing, it  is  alternately  charged  by  the 
cable,  and  discharged  back  into  the  cable; 
while  the  galvanometer  placed  between 
the  condenser  and  the  cable  indicates 
the  alternate  forward  and  backward  tide 
in  the  current.  Similarly  when  Valentia 
wishes  to  send  signals,  it  charges  the 
condenser  positively  or  negatively  by 


induction  from  the  battery,  and  thus 
causes  corresponding  movements  in  the 
charge  of  the  cable.  This  arrangementi 
already  alluded  to  in  the  testing  arrange- 
ments, is  due,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Var- 
ley, and  prevents  to  a  great  extent  the 
action  of  earth-currents,  which  woald 
otherwise  be  found  troublesome  with  so 
sensitive  a  receiving  instrument  as  the 
mirror  galvanometer.  Much  baa  been 
said  concerning  these  earth  -  currents, 
and  some  people  thought  they  wonld 
render  signalling  across  the  AUantio 
impossible. 

Different  parts  of  the  earth  and  sea 
are  found  to  be  at  different  electric  po- 
tentials. One  part  is  electro-positive  or 
electro-negative  to  another.  There  ia^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  difference  be- 
tween two  parts  of  the  earth  that  ejusta 
between  the  two  poles  of  a  battery.  If, 
then,  these  two  points  are  joined  by  a 
wire,  a  current  will  flow  through  ^at 
wire  as  if  from  a  battery,  and  this  onr* 
rent  is  termed  an  earth-current  to  distin- 
guish it  from  a  current  produced  by  an 
ordinary  voltaic  battery.  This  difEer- 
ence  of  potential  between  two  ffiven 
spofB,  such  as  Newfoundland  and  Va- 
lentia, is  not  constant,  but  conttoaally 
varies.  So  does  the  current  it  prodaoes. 
The  current,  and  the  variations  in  the 
current,  iTiterfere  with  the  signalling 
current,  disturbing  the  distinctnesa  of 
the  signals.  When  no  voltaic  ciroaiV 
exists,  no  direct  current  will  flow  from 
one  end  of  the  cable  to  the  other,  except 
that  caused  by  the  discharges  into  and 
out  of  the  condenser ;  bat  a  chanse  in 
the  potential  of  either  station  will  atill 
have  some  disturbing  effect  by  changing 
the  9harge  in  the  condenser.  When 
very  rapid  changes  take  place  in  the 
electric  condition  of  the  centre,  a  mag- 
netic storm  is  said  to  be  taking  place, 
and  this,  on  all  lines,  will  occasionally 
put  a  stop  to  signalling.  Very  little  la 
yet  known  as  to  the  cause  of  earth-eop- 
rents  or  their  laws.  The  electro-motiTB 
force  producing  them  does  not  seem  to 
increase  with  the  distance  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  line  after  the  first  few 
miles.  ^  No  greater  force  than  that  due 
to  ten  ordinary  Daniell^s  cells  is  reported 
by  Sir.  W.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Varley  to 
have  been  observed  at  any  time  betweea 
the  two  ends  of  the  cable.  Much  ibm 
same  may  be  said  of  the  MaU.a^Alayany 
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dria  Cable ;  bnt  Mr.  Varley  has  spoken 
of  a  force  equal  to  four  hundred  cells  on 
short  land  lines  in  England.  Thus  sub- 
marine lines  appear  to  have  in  this  re- 
spect an  advantage  over  air  lines.  The 
latter  are  further  subject  to  induction 
from  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  produc- 
ing effects  similar  to  earth-currents.  The 
conducting  mass  of  the  sea  should  screen 
submarine  circuits  from  all  these  ef- 
fects ;  but  Mr.  Varley  has  informed  the 
writer  that  currents  were  observed  from 
the  Atlantic  which  seemed  to  be  of  this 
nature.  One  most  singular  phenomenon 
was  also  communicated  to  the  writer  by 
Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Varley.  Ow- 
ing to  changes  in  the  potential  of  the 
sea,  the  capacity  of  the  cable  for  a  stati- 
cal charge  varied.  The  immense  Ley- 
den  jar  formed  by  the  cable  at  times 
therefore  poured  out  a  current  at  one 
end,  while  the  other  was  insulated,  giv- 
ing apparently  more  than  infinitely  good 
insulation.  Not  only  did  the  battery 
used  to  test  insulation  then  fail  to  force 
any  current  through  the  gutta'percha  of 
the  insulated  cable,  but  a  current  was 
actually  forced  back  on  the  battery,- as 
if  coming  through  the  gutta-percha  into 
the  cable.  From  this  cause,  even  if  the 
Atlantic  Cables  were  joined  in  a  metal- 
lic circuit,  continual  currents  would 
fluctuate  to  and  fro  between  them,  ow- 
ing to  changes  in  the  difference  of  po- 
tential of  the  sea  in  their  respective 
tracks,  thirty  miles  apart.  The  two 
cables  afford  an  unrivalled  opportunity 
of  studying  earth- currents,  about  which 
really  little  is  known ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  opportunity  will  not  be  neg- 
lected. There  is  not  the  slightest  rea- 
son to  fear  that  they  will  prove  any  ob- 
stacle to  the  transmission  of  messages 
through  any  submarine  cable,  of  what- 
ever length  it  may  be.  One  method  of 
avoiding  all  disturbances  from  earth-cur- 
rents is  to  use  so  powerful  a  battery  as 
to  overpower  their  effects ;  but  this  plan 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  since  the 
action  of  a  powerful  battery  has  been 
known  to  change  small  faults  into  great 
ones,  and  though  not  even  a  small  fault 
is  believed  to  exist  in  either  Atlantic 
Cable,  it  is  well  to  avoid  so  powerful  a 
decomposing  agent  as  is  funiished  by  n 
large  voltaic  battery.  Four  hundred 
cells  were  used  in  1858.  For  the  sig- 
nals sent  in  1866,  twelve  ceUs  are  sufli- 


cient,  but  twenty  or  thirty  is  the  nuoi^ 
her  in  daily  use.  Mr.  Latimer  ClaA 
sent  signals  through  the  two  cables  join- 
ed in  one,  being  a  circuit  of  3754  geo- 
graphical miles,  with  one  small  cell 
termed  in  a  thimble.  In  connection 
with  the  subject  of  signalling,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  remark  that  perhaps  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomson's  connection  with  the  At- 
lantic Telegraph  Cables  was  due  to  a 
controversy  between  him  and  Mr. White- 
house  on  the  subject  of  signalling ;  the 
letters  are  published  in  the  Athenceum 
from  August  to  November,  1856,  and 
are  extremely  curious.  Mr.  Whitehouse 
misinterpreted  some  careful  experiments, 
and  remarks  in  one  place  that  to  lay  such 
a  cable  as  he  thought  Sir  William  Thom- 
son's theory  demanded,  would  require 
Mr.  Scott  Russell's  Leviathan.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  subsequent  experi- 
ment has  confirmed  every  part  of  Sir  W. 
Thomson's  theory,  although  the  con- 
stants he  used  have  been  somewhat  mod- 
ified by  experience. 

Attention  has  so  far  been  chiefly  di- 
rected to  the  Atlantic  Cables,  because 
in  connection  with  these  almost  every 
late  improvement  has  been  adopted  or 
invented.  Lines  in  shallow  water  re- 
main much  what  they  were  in  general 
construction  ten  years  since.  Those  ot 
later,  design  are  heavier  on  the  average 
than  the  earlier  cables,  for  experience 
has  shown  that  a  saving  of  weight  and 
strength  results  in  great  ultimate  losii 
The  average  life  of  a  shallow  water 
cable,  weighing  less  than  two  tons  per 
mile,  is  about  five  years,  whereas  no 
limit  can  as  yet  be  assigned  to  the  life  of 
cables  weighing  eight  or  ten  tons  to 
the  mile.  The  iron  wires  are  now  al- 
most always  galvanized,  and  frequendr 
covered  with  hemp,  and  Bright  ana 
Clark's  silicated  bituminous  compound, 
which  seems  very  efficiently  to  protect 
the  cables  from  rust,  and  to  prevent 
broken  wires,  during  submersion,  from 
fouling  any  part  of  the  machinery,  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  some  years  since,  pro- 
ducing what  was  called  a  brush,  formed 
by  the  one  broken  wire  remaining  on 
board  in  a  constantly  increasing  coil  or 
tangle  round  the  axis  of  the  rope,  while 
the  rest  of  the  cable  went  overboard* 
The  Persian  Gulf  Cable  made  by  Mr. 
Henley,  and  tested  and  laid  by  ifessra. 
Bright  and  Clark  for  the  Indian  Govern- 
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Bjentf  under  the  superintendence  of  Colo- 
nel Stewart,  was  thus  covered.  The 
excellence  of  this  cable,  11 76  miles  long, 
laid  near  Kurrachee,  in  a  sea  with  the 
temperature  at  the  bottom  of  24*2^  C, 
and  at  the  top  of  26°  C.  is  a  proof  that 
gutta-percha  may,  with  due  precaution, 
be  used  in  tropical  climates. 

The  gutta-percha  resistance  per  mile 
of  this  cable  varies  from  675  to  268  mil- 
lions of  British  Association  units  per 
mile,  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  bottom  of  the  various  sections.  It 
was  laid  from  sailing  vessels  towed  by 
a  steamer.  The  diameter  of  the  main 
cable,  covered  with  compound,  is  1| 
inches,  and  its  weight  about  3*7  tons 
per  mile.  The  Lowestoft  -  Nordemey 
Cable,  240  miles  long,  laid  in  September 
last,  from  England  to  what  was  Han- 
over, is  the  heaviest,  on  the  whole,  yet 
laid.  It  weighs  10^^  tons  per  mile,  is 
two  inches  in  diameter,  contains  four 
insulated  conductors,  is  covered  with 
Bright  and  Clark's  compound,  and  would 
bear  a  strain  of  twenty  tons.  It  has 
twenty  miles  of  shore  end,  each  mile  of 
which  weighs  twenty  tons,  and  would 
bear  a  strain  of  forty  tons.  The  insu- 
lation resistance  of  each  mile,  as  it  lies 
in  the  North  Sea,  is  eleven  hundred 
millions  of  British  Association  units,  and 
the  four  wires  are  remarkably  uniform. 
This  cable  was  laid  for  Messrs.  Reuter's 
Telegram  Company,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Forde  and  Fleeming 
Jenkin,  The  contract  was  let  to  the 
Telegraph  Construction  Company,  and 
the  cable  made  and  laid  by  Mr.  Henley. 
The  England-Holland  Cables  are  shorter 
examples  of  equally  colossal  proportions. 
There  are  now  seven  cables  at  work  be- 
tween England  and  the  Continent,  and 
three  between  England  and  Ireland. 
The  Malta- Alexandria  Cable,  1330  miles 
long,  laid  for  Government  in  1 861,  under 
Mr.  Fordo's  superintendence,  by  Messrs. 
Glass,  Elliott,  &  Co.,  also  deserves 
mention.  Although  not  designed  for 
shallow  water  it  has  done  great  service  ; 
but  the  frequent  interruptions  which  oc- 
cur will  serve  as  a  warning  not  again  to 
use  a  cable  weighing  less  than  two  tons 
per  mile  in  shallow  seas.  Those  who 
wish  for  fuller  information  concerning 
the  less  important  lines,  may  consult 
ihe  references  given  in  the  course  of  this 
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stated  about  shallow  sea  lines,  is  that 
the  Dover -Calais  Cable,  laid  sixteen 
years  ago,  is  still  working,  and  likely  to 
continue  to  work  for  years  to  come. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  ac- 
curate statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
miles  of  cables  laid,  lost,  and  now  at 
work.  Many  are  in  the  hands  of  distant 
governments,  who  give  no  information ; 
and  some  are  so  frequently  under  repair, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  under  what 
category  to  place  them.  In  1862,  in  Mr. 
Jenkin's  report  to  the  Jurors  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  6345  statute  miles  of 
cable,  and  9456  miles  of  gutta-percha 
wire,  were  said  to  be  in  working  order ; 
9406  miles  of  cable  were  classed  as  hav- 
ing been  successful  for  some  time,  bnt 
not  then  w*orking;  557  miles  were  classed 
as  total  failures.  These  nnmbers  were 
avowedly  mere  approximations. 

Mr.  Francis  Gisbome  published  statis- 
tics in  1865,  in  which  he  put  the  num- 
bers for  working  and  non-working  cables 
at  5066  and  11,261  statute  miles  re- 
spectively. Dr.  Russell  gave  6842,  and 
9407,  as  the  length  of  cables  at  work 
and  abandoned.  Since  then  3754  milea 
have  been  added  to  the  successfal  list 
by  the  Atlantic  expedition.  The  Ontta- 
Percha  Company  claim  now  to  have  sup- 
plied insulated  case  for  12,100  miles  of 
cable  which  are  still  at  work.  What- 
ever the  actual  numbers  are,  it  is  incon- 
testable that  a  large  proportion  of  lines 
laid  have  failed  from  time  to  time.  The 
Red  Sea,  and  Batavia-Singapore  cables, 
upwards  of  4000  statute  miles  long,  failed 
from  their  want  of  weight  and  strength ; 
they  rusted  rapidly,  and  could  not  he 
repaired  when  faults  appeared,  or  when 
they  chafed  through ;  or  rather  the  ex- 
pense of  the  continual  repairs  was  such 
that  they  w^ere  abandoned,  perhaps 
somewhat  prematurely.  The  failures  of 
some  dee}>sea  cables  have  in  all  proba- 
bility been  due  to  lightning.  An  nnao- 
coun  table  apathy  has  in  many  cases  led 
to  the  neglect  or  actual  removal  of  the 
lightning  dischargers  attached  to  sab- 
marine  lines,  and  the  writer  has  seen 
neglected  dischargers  with  the  points 
fused  and  burnt  away,  proving  that  the 
line  had  been  struck  repeatedly.  Other 
failures  have  been  attributed  to  the 
tautness  of  the  cable  when  laid,  to  fno- 
tion  at  the  bottom,  to  volcanic  action, 
etc. ;  but  not  much  is  known  abont  these 
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cauBes,  which  are  rather  hypothetical 
than  proved.  Neglected  faults  have 
ceflaiDly,  in  some  cases,  been  much  en- 
larged, by  the  use  of  more  and  more 
powerful  batteries,  added  by  ignorant 
clerks.    . 

These  failures  need  alarm  no  one; 
they  simply  prove,  what  should  be  known 
without  proof,  that  there  is  a  real  differ- 
ence between  ignorance  and  knowledge, 
between  care  and  neglect ;  and  that  su- 
pervision after  submersion  is  not  less 
necessary  than  during  manufacture.  The 
main  object  of  this  article  has  been  to 
show  that  the  success  obtained  in  late 
years,  as  compared  with  early  failures, 
is  due  to  no  chance,  but  to  a  real  ad- 
vance in  everv  branch  of  Submarine 
Telegraphy.  If  thb  reader  does  not  un- 
derstand or  believe  in  this  advance,  the 
writer  has  failed  in  his  object.  He  pre- 
fers to  think  that  he  has  shown  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  success  is 
likely  to  be  permanent.  Much  mi^ht  be 
written  on  the  proposals  for  still  mrther 
improvements,  real  and  imaginary.  Mr. 
Hooper  has  succeeded  in  preparing 
india-rubber,  so  as  to  be  apparently 
permanent,  while  it  certainly  surpasses 
gutta-percha  in  all  the  electrical  proper- 
ties which  are  required  for  the  insula- 
tion of  cables.  The  Indian  Government 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  employing 
this  material,  which  is  eminently  suited 
for  tropical  climates.  The  other  prepa- 
rations of  india-rubber  have  very  gen- 
erally been  found  subject  to  decay ;  and 
various  newly  proposed  materials,  such 
as  parkesine  and  balata,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  fairly  brought  before 
the  public. 

Messrs.  Siemens  have  employed  for 
some  portion  of  their  lines  lately  laid 
with  success  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  very 
novel  form  of  cable,  formed  of  hemp 
bound  with  strips  of  copper,  which 
they  believe  will  be  much  more  perma- 
nent than  the  old-fashioned  cables.  The 
forms  proposed,  but  not  yet  tested,  are 
ver^  numerous,  and  little  is  known  of 
their  merits.  The  cost  of  an  experiment 
is  so  great  that  engineers  hesitate  to 
recommend  even  what  they  believe  to 
be  well  worth  a  trial.  It  is  certain  that 
the  old  forms  answer  well,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  their  expense  will 
preclude  their  adoption,  except  on  the 
main  lines.    A  oheap  light  oable,  dura- 


ble in  deep  water,  would  lead  to  an  im* 
mense  extension  of  the  telegraphic  sys- 
tem. It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a 
simple  gutta-percha-covered  wire  would 
not  answer  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate 
cable.  However  this  may  be,  the  next 
advance  must  be  towards  cheapness; 
efficiency  is  attained. 

The  importance  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication is  often  claimed  on  very  nar- 
row grounds.  The  advantages  in  war 
and  diplomacy  are  to  some  extent  coun- 
terbalanced by  very  obvious  disadvan- 
tages. Even  the  gain  to  individual 
merchants  admits  of  doubt.  By  dimin- 
ishing risks,  telegraphy  is  sometimes 
thought  to  diminisn  profits.  The  mere 
convenience  of  sending  a  message  quick* 
ly  is  outweighed  in  many  minds  by  the 
annoyance  of  receiving,  at  all  odd  honrSy 
scraps  of  news,  often  unintelligible  from 
their  conciseness.  But  on  the  broad 
ground  that  with  the  assistance  of  the 
telegraph  the  wants  of  one  country  can 
be  supplied  from  the  excess  of  another, 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required 
for  the  purpose  without  the  telegraph, 
we  may  claim  for  that  invention  a  recog- 
nition that  it  is  useful,  in  the  sense  that 
free  trade,  good  roads,  or  fleet  ships  are 
useful.  The  measure  of  that  good  is  a 
problem  in  political  economy  which  it 
IS  not  now  our  business  to  solve ;  it  ie 
certainly  out  of  all  proportion  with  the 
price  paid  for  the  information  sent.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  full  advantage  has 
not  been  taken  of  the  power  we  possess. 
From  a  want  of  organization  and  some 
political  difficulties,  we  cannot  at  this  mo- 
ment send  a-  message  to  any  distant  part 
of  the  world  with  a  certainty  that  it  will 
be  delivered  without  considerable  delay 
and  probable  mutilation^  Mr.  Renter, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  organization  of  the 
dispatch  of  public  news,  has  begun  to 
organize  a  system  by  which,  in  time,  the 
great  capitals  of  Europe  may  really  be 
placed  in  instantaneous  communication. 
A  Parliamentary  Committee  has  been 
considering  proposals  of  a  similar  kind 
extended  to  the  East ;  but,  meanwhile, 
a  message  sent  through  the  Atlantic  ca- 
ble may  be  delayed  five  or  six  dayi 
in  the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  muti- 
lated messages  continue  to  arrive  after 
a  fortnight's  journey  from  India.  So 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  no  oalonlation 
can  be  made  of  the  employment  whioh 
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woald  be  fonnd  for  our  great  Btibmsrine 
oables  if  worthily  worked.  Bat  the  &ct 
that  mach  remaiDB  to  do,  even  after  the 
Atlantio  cable  has  been  laid,  need  not 
prevent  a  just  pride  in  a  really  great 
victory,  acnteved,  not  by  chance,  bat  by 
a  knowledge  reBolting  from  the  patient 
•SbrtB  of  many  minds  for  many  years, 

LIST  OF  CABLES. 
/it  woriinf  erdtr. 
1.  Dover  and  Ckhis.  3.  DeDmuk,  acrou 
the  Belt  3.  Dover  and  Oatend.  4^  Fort- 
patrick  and  Dooogbadee.  6.  Portpatrick  and 
Whithead.  6.  Sweden  and  Danmark.  7. 
Corsica  and  Sardinia.  B.  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton.  9.  Prince  Edward's  Island  and 
New  -  Brunswick.  10.  Ceylon  and  India 
(Mainland).  11.  Italy  and  Sicily.  IS.  Eng- 
land to  Holland  (Hague).  13.  South  Austra- 
lia and  King's  Island.  14.  Sweden  and 
Oothland.  IG.  Fotkeatone  and  Boalogne. 
10.  Malta  and  Sicily.  17.  Barcelona  and 
Mafaon.  18.  Minorca  and  Majorca.  19.  Ivixa 
and  Majorca.  20.  St  AutMiio  and  Iviza. 
SI.  Malta  and  Alexandria.  22.  Newhaven 
and  Dieppe.  23.  Pembroke  and  Wexford. 
94.  England  (Lowestoft),  Holland  (Zanvoort). 
S6.  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  28.  Persian  Gulf, 
(Kuii'acliee,  MusBendom,  Bushire,  and  Fao). 
27.  Otranto  anil  Avlona.  38.  Algeria  (La. 
calls  and  Biaerta),  Sidly  (Marsala).  39. 
Sweden  and  Prussia.  80.  River  Plate  (Bue- 
nos Ayres  and  Monte  Video).  31.  Corsica 
and  Lenhom.  S2.  England  and  Newfound- 
land (Valeutia  and  Trinity  Bay.     S3,   do. 

(do.      and         da)  84.  England 

^Lowestoft),    Hanover     (Nordemcy). 
Cook's  Strut  (New-Zealand). 

Failvre*. 

1.  Cormcs  and  Sardinia.  8.  Tama  and 
Balaclava.  3.  Red  Sea  and  India  (Aden, 
Suakin,  and  Kurrachee).  4  England  (Cro- 
mer) and  Denmark  (Deligoland).  fi.  Tas- 
mania and  King's  Island.  S.  Toulon  and 
Corsica.  7.  Toulon  and  Algiers.  6.  Singa- 
pore and  BaUvia.  9.  First  Atlantic  10. 
Bardinia  and  Africa  (Cagliara-Bona).  11. 
Sardinia-Malta,  and  MalU-Corfu.  19.  Greek 
lilands  (Athens,  Syria,  Sdo,  Candia,  Smyrna). 


Tli«  BalfimTii. 

THB   BASILISK 

It  has  been  sometinies  made  a  matter 
of  re|(ret  tiiat  science,  which  is  knowl- 
edge m  its  largest  sense,  ahonld  inter- 
fere with  mythic  lore,  explaining  one 
(me  a  number  of  timv-oherished  mys- . 


I»v. 

teriee.  In  SQoh  regret  the  writer  does 
not  participate,  weU  aware  that  acieaM 
opens  OQt  the  existence  of  more  ifl^*- 
teries  than  she  reveals.  The  mathemati- 
cian knows  full  well  that  two  Knee  may 
continnally  approach  yet  never  meet ;  a 
condition  even  to  bim  a  mystery.  The 
chemist  knows  that  one  and  the  same 
element  may  appear  nnder  the  gntaa  ot 
two  different  forms — as  dmrooal  Mid 
the  diamond,  as  ordinary  phovphortw 
and  allotropio  phoephoms,  the  former 
poisonous,  the  latter  not:  what  a  great- 
er mystery  ?  Let  ua  not  dnpan^e  aoi- 
enoe,  then,  that  she  expluns  ieertMB 
things  to  onr  forefathers  inezplioaU* ; 
but  rather  feel  gratefiil  thai  her  pare 
light,  beaming  npon  the  field  of  oar 
limited  &cnlties,  reveals  some  fiur  gemi 
of  truth , 

Chemistry  and  zoGIogy  have  both 
had  to  do  with  revealing  the  raysterj 
of  Basilisks  and  Cookatrioes — thisga 
which  may  be  regarded  as  synoaymooL 
This  being  so,  it  may  not  be  nninteraat- 
ing  to  recite  how  the  revelatioa  cam* 
about ;  to  state  by  what  train  of  reason- 
ing and  experiment  ancient  and  medinral 
lore  has  been  robbed  of  one  of  ita 
strangest  monsters,  and  the  world  sat 
at  rest  concerning  what,  if  real,  woidd 
be  its  direst  enemy.  Credenoa  in  tiw 
reality  of  Basilisk  existence  prevailed 
from  periods  of  great  antiqmty  down 
throQgh  medlieval  ages  almost  to  onr 
own  timofl.  If  the  Basilisk  and  the 
Cockatrioe  be  considered  identical,  tbon 
the  reader  need  not  be  iofbrmad  that 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  Bible.  Qrndk 
and  Roman  naturalists  freqaently  men- 
tion the  Basilisk ;  indeed,  the  vaiy 
name  is  Greek,  and  has  reftreaee  to 
something  of  a  kingly  nature.  Aoooid- 
ing  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  belief  tha 
Basilisk  was  a  kingly  serpent,  dUit 
amongst  other  serpenta,  one  at  the 
sound  of  whose  hiss  all  other  aopMitl 
crawled  away.  And  well  they  might, 
were  the  kinglyserpent'a chief  attribota 
real.  The  iable  passed  current  that  ao 
living  thing  save  one — the  veasel — 
conld  gaze  upon  the  Basilisk's  eye  and 
live.  Besides  this  terrible  faoohy,  h 
was  believed  that  the  Basilisk  witberod 
every  living  plant  it  might  ton^  san 
one,  tha  rue.  mie  creature's  V9tj 
breath  was  reputed  pmsonons,  ar^ 
iroma&ro£    lam  sot  aware  tlufra^f 
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ancient  writer  described  the  Basilisk  as 
winged,  thongh  in  mediaeval  times  the 
monster  gained  that  attribute  oocaaion- 
ally.  From  the  dawn  of  Christianity 
onwards  to  a  certain  period,  the  Cock- 
atrice type  of  presentment  for  the  mon- 
ster came  to  prevail ;  the  creatare  being 
described  and  in  some  cases  depicted  as 
having  some  resemblance  to  a  cock.  In- 
variably, however,  the  Basilisk,  whether 
of  serpent-like  or  cock-like  type,  was 
represented  pictorially  as  the  wearer  of 
a  kingly  crown,  emblematic  of  his  regal 
atUibutes.  Next  came  a  farther  muta- 
tion of  popular  belief  as  regards  this 
creature.  No  longer  a  serpent  or  a 
%welv6-legged  cock,  the  Basilisk  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  eminently 
poisonous  toad.  The  habitat  of  the 
monster,  too,  had  changed.  Whereas  in 
more  ancient  times  the  Basilisk  had 
been  wont  to  dwell  in  the  full  glare  of  an 
African  sun,  basking  upon  desert  sands 
that  his  fatal  eye-glance  had  made  a 
solitude,  the  Basilisk  of  later  times 
took  up  his  abode  in  wells  and  mines 
and  tombs,  striking  down  with  fell  eye- 
glance  people  who  might  descend  in- 
cautiously. Frequently,  when  reading 
mining  experiences  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  one  will  meet 
with  circumstantial  accounts  of  individ- 
uals killed  by  looking  upon  the  eyes  of 
a  Basilisk;  and  invariably  the  accident 
has  happened  in  the  recesses  of  some 
cave,  or  the  depths  of  some  mine  or 
well.  So  generally  did  the  belief  in 
Basilisk-eye  poison  prevail  in  England, 
at  least,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  that  a  writer  on  natural  philos- 
ophy of  that  date  circumstantially  ac- 
counts for  it.  Discussing  the  venom  of 
poisons  generally,  it  was  his  object  to 
prove  that  their  action  depended  on  a 
mechanical  function.  He  would  have 
his  readers  believe  that  poisons  acted 
through  the  laceration  caused  by  the 
sharpness  of  their  particles.  Taking  this 
as  an  established  fact^  he  goes  on  to  set 
forth  how  very  sharp  the  particles  of 
certain  poisons  may  be ;  seeing  the  Basi- 
lisk-poison acts  through  a  mere  eye- 
glance.  This  author  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  remotest  notion  that  the  Basi- 
lisk might  be  a  fabled  creature  merely. 
He  writes  with  the  same  confidence  of 
this  animal  that  a  naturalist  now  might 
write  concerning  the  rattlesnake  or  co- 


bra di  oapello.  One  point  of  testimop  j 
more  our  author  notes,  namely,  that 
Basilisk-poison  cannot  act  through  spee- 
tacle-glasses. 

After  what  has  been  stated  concerning 
Basilisk  attributes,  it  may  seem  extraor- 
dinary that  Greek  and  Roman  natural- 
ists treat  of  Basilisk  hunting.  Excite- 
ment of  the  chase  is  proverbially  fascin- 
ating. In  all  times  sportsmen  have  for 
amusement  courted  danger.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  BO  much  whether  sportsmen 
would  now  go  out  Basilisk-stalking  were 
the  creature  really  in  existence,  as  how 
they  would  devise  a  way  to  kill  him. 
One  must  needs  see  the  prey  to  be 
brought  down ;  but  how  to  see  the  Basi- 
lisk, and  not  be  one's  self  brought  down  1 
I  am  not  qui  e  certain  whether  the  Bas- 
ilisk was  held  to  be  harmless  if  viewed 
posteriorly;  but  even  granting  that  to 
DC  so,  the  creature  might  turn  his  head. 
Then  too  be  the  fact  remembered  that 
his  breath  was  poisonous.  It  does  not 
seem  easy,  I  repeat,  to  imagine  a  way  of 
killing  the  Basilisk.  The  ancients  rep- 
resent Basilisk-stalking  to  have  been  conp* 
ducted  in  the  following  manner :  People 
went  out  into  the  arid  deserts  where 
Basilisks  did  congregate,  each  person 
bearing  a  mirror.  This  was  the  onlr 
weapon.  The  hunters  advanced,  each 
holding  the  mirror  well  before  him.  The 
sands  were  w^  explored  ;  and  if  in  the 
course  of  beating,  a  Basilisk  should 
chance  to  gaze  upon  the  mirror,  back 
came  his  own  glances  reflected,  and  he 
was  a  dead  Basilisk  forthwith.  This 
system  was  ingenious,  but  it  must  have 
been  awfully  dangerous  and  most  abom- 
inably slow. 

There  is  usually  some  foundation  for 
every  myth,  and  the  Basilisk  myth  is  no 
exception,  whether  we  study  its  ancient 
serpent  phase  or  its  mediaeval  toad-like 
mutation.  The  part  of  the  ancient  tale 
which  relates  to  the  immunity  of  the 
weasel  in  presence  of  the  king  of  ser- 
pents is  reflected  on — ^the  naturalist  is 
reminded  of  the  well-attested  relations 
between  the  cobra  di  capella  and  a  wea- 
sel-like animal  called  the  mungoose. 
Not  only  is  this  little  animal  fearless  in 
presence  of  the  dreaded  cobra,  but  no 
sooner  does  he  meet  with  this  serpent 
than  he  violently  attacks  it.  If  bitteOi 
as  sometimes  happens,  notwithstanding 
I  that  the  mungoose  is  wonderfully  agi^ 
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h^  runs  away,  eats  of  a  certain  herb 
which  acts  as  an  antidote,  then  returning 
to  the  attack,  does  not  desist  from  bat- 
tle until  the  cobra  lies  dead.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  Greek  and  Roman 
accounts  of  the  immunity  of  the  weasel 
in  presence  of  the  Basilisk  have  reference 
to  the  well-attested  fact  in  natural  his- 
tory just  related. 

Equally  comprehensible  is  the  basis  on 
which  the  fable  of  the  cave  and  mine  and 
well-inhabiting  media5val  and  modern 
Basilisk  is  reared.  Occasionally  it  happens 
now  that  persons  who  enter  those  places 
are  struck  down  dead  on  the  instant,  as 
though  they  had  swallowed  a  dose  of 
prussic  acid ;  but  the  occurrence  is  now 
referred  to  the  breathing  of  some  mephi- 
tic  gas.  The  Grotto  del  Cane,  near 
Naples,  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
this  reason ;  and  the  fabled  effects  of  the 
upas  tree  of  Java  are  only  a  mingling 
of  two  distorted  facts.  Certainly  a  very 
poisonous  tree  does  grow  in  Java,  and 
Its  name  is  upas.  The  sap  only  of  that 
tree  is  poisonous,  however,  not  the  ema- 
Bations  of  it.  However,  there  does  hap- 
pen to  exist  in  Java  a  certain  deep  ex- 
cavation or  valley,  about  half  a  mile 
across,  and  it  is  filled  with  heavy  mephi- 
tic  gas,  probably  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
No  animal  can  enter  that  valley  and 
live.  Wherefore  bones  are  strewn  all 
about,  and  carcasses  li^  rotting.  The 
accumulated  mortality  of  ages  has  made 
this  valley  horrible  to  gaze  upon.  What 
we  now  call  choke-damp  in  mines,  espe- 
cially coal-mines,  is  nothing  else  than  an 
accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  If 
breathed,  it  kills  on  the  instant;  and 
before  pneumatic  chemistry  had  come  to 
be  what  it  is,  the  fatal  result  would 
have  been  charged  to  the  gaze  of  some 
Basilisk.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  toads 
will  live  in  atmospheres  so  poisonous 
that  man  breathing  them  would  die. 
Putting  all  these  facts  together,  the 
Basilisk  mystery  stands  revealed :  fiction 
is  deprived  of  a  fable,  and  science  has 
gained  some  facts. 


TRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 

The  subject  of  our  embellishment  for 
ihe  present  month  is  so  well  and  widely 
cnown,  that  a  mere  epitome  of  his  life 
«  al*   that  is  necessary  in  connection ' 


with  it.  For  this  sketch  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Appleton's  New  Amerioan 
Cyclppoedia, 

lie  was  bom  in  Paris,  January  18th, 
1754,  and  died  there  May  20th,  1888. 
The  eldest  son  of  a  family  who  olaimed 
the  first  rank  among  the  nobility  of 
Southern  France,  he  was  sent  out  to 
nurse  and  quite  neglected  by  hia  par- 
ents; an  accident  which  befell  him, 
when  scarcely  a  year  old,  rendered  him 
lame  for  life.  At  the  aget  of  twelve  he 
was  placed  by  an  uncle  at  the  Haroonrt 
college  in  Paris.  Two  years  later,  it 
being  ascertained  that  his  Lameness  could 
not  be  cured,  a  family  council  decided 
that  his  birthright  should  be  transferred 
to  his  younger  brother,  and  destined 
him  for  the  church.  He  was  conse- 
quently entered  at  the  theological  sem* 
inary  of  St.  Sulpice ;  but  he  neglected 
the  study  of  theology  for  literatare  and 
science.  He  was  introduced  to  society 
in  1774  as  the  Abb6  de  Perigord,  and  at 
once  evinced  all  the  propensities  of  a 
confirmed  rake,  so  much  as  to  occasion 
his  confinement  for  several  months  in 
the  Bastile  and  at  Vincennes.  He  how- 
ever soon  distinguished  himself  by  re- 
fined taste  and  great  conversational 
powers ;  and  in  1 780,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  family,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  important  office  of  general  agent 
for  the  clergy  of  France,  m  whidi  capft> 
city  he  displayed  remarkable  business* 
talent.  He  mingled  in  the  finandal  dis- 
cussions of  the  time,  became  aconainted 
jvith  Mirabeau,  Calonne,  and  Nebker, 
and  was  noted  for  his  prudence  and 
skill  as  a  speculator.  In  1 787  he  was  one 
of  the  assembly  of  notables,  and  the  next 
year  was  made  Bishop  of  Anton,  which 
gave  him  a  yearly  income  of  00,000 
francs,  with  a  prospect  of  hecominff 
Archbishop  of  Kheims  and  a  cardintL 
Such  was  not,  however,  the  aim  of  his 
ambition,  as  from  the  beginning  he  had 
looked  upon  his  profession  wiui  a  nun- 
gled  feeling  of  disgust  and  contempt 
When  the  states-general  were  summoned 
in  1789,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  defHi- 
ties  of  the  clergy,  insisted  upon  his  o6t 
leagues  joining  at  once  the  rcpresflttta 
tives  of  the  third  estate  who  had  nswiinted 
the  name  of  "national  assembly,"  fi|^nfed 
conspicuously  among  Mirabeau's  fhends, 
and  proved  a  strong  supporter  of  evivy 
liberal  measure.    It  was  he  who  mojui 
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the  celebration  of  the  great  patriotic 
feast,  Btyled  the  "  federation,"  on  July 
14tb,  1790;  and  in  hig  capacity  of 
bishop,  at  the  head  of  200  priests,  wear- 
ing the  national  colors  over  their  white 
robes,  he  officiated  in  that  solemnity 
upon  the  great  altar  erected  in  the  midst 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  In  the  assem- 
bly he  reported  a  plan  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  public  instruction,  which  plan 
and  report  are  still  considered  master- 
pieces of  ingenuity ;  he  advocated  the 
abolition  of  ecclesiastical  tithes,  the  as- 
sumption by  the  government  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  clergy  as  national 
property,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
civil  constitution  for  that  order ;  and  on 
this  constitution  being  adopted,  he  con- 
secrated such  priests  as  consented  to 
take  the  oath  to  it.  This,  added  to  his 
many  deficiencies  as  a  Catholic  bishop, 
and  his  political  course,  caused  him  to 
be  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  He 
attended  Mirabeau  in  his  last  momepts, 
and  was  charged  by  the  great  orator  to 
deliver  in  the  assembly  a  speech  he  had 
prepared  upon  testamentary  powers  and 
the  rights  of  succession.  On  the  ad- 
journment of  the  constituent  assembly, 
October  1st,  1791,  Talleyrand  was  sent, 
under  Chauvelin,  on  a  mission  to  Eng- 
land, to  promote  friendly  relations  be- 
tween that  country  and  France ;  but  he 
was  coldly  and  even  disdainfully  treated, 
his  exertions  proved  fruitless,  and  he 
returned  home  previous  to  August  10th. 
After  the  king's  fall  he  retired  to  Eng- 
land ;  but,  while  a  warrant  was  issued 
against  him  in  Paris  by  the  committee 
of  public  safety  (1793),  be  received 
peremptory  orders  irom  the  ministry  to 
leave  England  in  twenty-four  hours.  He 
then  sailed  for  the  United  States,  where, 
through  successful  speculations,  he  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune,  and  carefully  stu- 
died American  institutions  and  com- 
merce. Before  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention,  on  motion  of  Ch^nier,  act- 
ing under  Madame  de  Stael's  influence, 
his  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of 
emigrants ;  he  returned  to'  Paris,  found 
himself  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Club,  and  in  July,  1797,  was  called 
to  the  ministry  of  foreign  aflairs.  On 
Bonaparte's  return  from  Italy,  Decem- 


ber 5th,  he  welcomed  him,  introduced 
him  to  the  directors,  delivered  a  speech 
in  his  honor  at  his  great  official  recep- 
tion, and  promoted  his  subsequent  de- 
signs. While  the  young  general  sailed 
for  Egypt,  the  diplomatist  was  to  repair 
to  Constantinople  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  sultan  to  the  invasion  of  one  of  his 
provinces;  he  however  neglected  this 
mission,  and  continued  in  office  till  June, 
1799,  when  he  was  forced  to  resign,  his 
diplomacy  not  having  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectations formed  of  it.  When  Bona- 
parte returned  from  Egypt,  he  again 
propitiated  the  conqueror,  procured  an 
mterview  between  Bonaparte  and  Sieves, 
and  prevailed  upon  Barras  to  resign, 
thus  greatly  contributing  to  the  success 
of  the  coup  d^etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire. 
He  was  rewarded  by  his  reappointment, 
in  December,  1799,  as  minister  of  foreign 
affiiirs,  which  office  he  held  for  neany 
eight  years.  His  pliancy,  aristocratic 
associations,  and  refined  manners,  suited 
the  new  master  of  France,  under  whose 
leadership  he  aided  in  the  reostablish- 
ment  of  the  peace  in  Europe,  taking 
part  in  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
treaties  of  Luneville,  1801,  and  of  Ami- 
ens, 1802.  In  1804  he  was  released 
from  excommunication  and  his  clerical 
vows,  and,  yielding  to  Bonaparte's  in- 
junction, took  formally  as  his  wife  Ma- 
dame Grant,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
for  the  last  seven  years.  His  influence 
was  now  on  the  wane,  or  at  least  hia 
advice  was  less  qomplacently  listened 
to.  In  1806  he  received  the  office  of 
grand  chamberlain  and  the  principality 
of  Benevento  in  Italy.  Having  vainly 
advocated  an  alliance  with  England,  and 
feeling  the  growing  coldness  of  the  em- 
peror, he  resigned  his  ministerial  office,* 
August  9th,  1807,  and  received  the  title 
of  vice  grand  elector,  to  which  a  large 
.salary  was  attached.  Thenceforth  he 
was  only  occasionally  consulted  by  his 
sovereign,  but  gave  very  free  expression 
to  his  views  ui>on  great  political  <]^nes- 
tions,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived 
of  his  office  of  chamberlain  in  1809 ;  bnt 
this  only  stimulated  his  sarcastic  criti- 
cisms against  the  imperial  policy.  As 
early  as  1812  he  is  said  to  have  foretold 
the  approaching  overthrow  of  the  nnmly 
conqueror.  He  accordingly  prepared 
himself  for  the  crisis,  and  so  skilfolly 
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manoBavred  that  on  its  occurrence  he 
was  looked  upon,  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  the  most  inflaential  statesman  of  the 
day,  and  the  leader  of  the  new  revolu- 
tion. A  last  interview  between  him 
and  the  emperor  in  the  beginning  of 
1814,  during  which  he  was  very  harshly 
treated  by  Napoleon,  completed  the  es- 
trangement between  them ;  and  Talley- 
rand, although  still  a  dignitary  of  the 
empire  and  one  of  the  council  of  regen- 
cy, thought  6f  nothing  but  ruining  his 
master.  While  the  latter  was  accom- 
plishiog  wonders  of  skill  and  valor  on 
the  battle  field,  he  secretlv  sent  word  to 
the  allied  sovereigns  to  hasten  toward 
Paris;  and  when  that  metropolis  sur- 
rendered, March  30th,  he  offered  his 
hotel  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  His 
management  secured  the  appointment 
by  the  senate,  on  April  Ist,  of  a  provis- 
ional government,  and  its  formal  decla- 
ration on  the  following  day  that  Napo- 
leon was  dethroned.  While  Marshal 
Marmont  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign  at 
Essonne  (April  dd)  a  convention  that 
baffled  Napoleon's  last  hopes  of  resist- 
ing, Talleyrand  welcomed  the  Count  of 
Artois  to  the  French  metropolis,  April 
12th,  and  remained  the  head  of  the  new 
government.  On  the  arrival  of  Louis 
XVIII.  he  was  appointed  TMay  12th) 
minister  of  foreign  affiiirs,  nolding,  in 
fact,  the  premiership  in  the  cabinet ;  and 
on  June  4th  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
France.  He  negotiated  the  first  treaty 
of  Paris,  May  30 th,  1814;  and  four 
months  later  he  was  sent  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na, where,  notwithstanding  his  superior 
abilities  as  a  diplomatist,  he  failed  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  France  as 
well  as  he  desired.  He  was  overtaken 
there  by  the  sudden  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  and  participated  in  the  dec- 
laration that  ^^  outlawed  the  enemy  of 
nations."  He  was  excepted  from  the 
amnesty  granted  to  those  who  had  pre- 
viously deserted  the  emperor,  repaired 
to  Ghent,  where  he  joined  the  exiled  king 
Louis  XVin.,accompanied  him  to  France 
when  he  returned  there  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  resumed,  July  8th,  1 8 1 5, 
the  premiership  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs ;  but  being  dis- 


gusted by  the  hard  terms  imposed  upon 
France  by  the  allied  powers,  and  by  the 
reactionary  tendencies  of  the  new  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  he  resigned  his  office  at 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks.  According  to 
another  account,  having  become  obnox- 
ious to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  he  wai 
dismissed;  but  through  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu's  entreaties  he  received  the 
title  of  Grand  Chamberlain  of  France, 
with  a  salary  of  40,000  francs.  He  still 
visited  the  Tnileries,  but  was  coldly  re- 
ceived; he  retained  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  delivered  there 
several  opposition  speeches ;  but  his  in* 
fluence  was  greatest  m  social  interooarse, 
his  saloon  ^ing  the  gathering  place  of 
politicians  of  every  shade  dof  opinion. 
After  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  England, 
with  a  princely  salary,  and  succeeded  in 
negotiating  a  treats,  April  22d,  1884, 
by  which  France,  England,  Spain,  and 
Portngal  united  for  the  pacification  and 
settlement  of  the  two  iManinsular  king- 
doms. Satisfied  with  this  last  perform* 
ance,  he  resigned  his  office,  January  7th, 
1835,  and  retired  to  private  life.  In 
1 838  he  delivered  the  eulogium  on  Connt 
Keinhardt  before  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences.  During  his  latter 
years  he  returned  to  the  obMrvance  of 
ecclesiastical  rites,  and  died  reconciled 
to  the  church.  The  most  remarkable  of 
his  essays  is  his  Memoire  8ur  ies  rekh 
tiofis  comtnercicdes  des  EuUa  Unia  ven 
1797.  He  left  personal  memoirs,  which 
are  supposed  to  throw  considerable  liffht 
upon  the  events  in  which  he  partict- 
pated,  and  are  to  be  published,  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  thirty  vears  after  hit 
death,  that  is  to  say,  m  1868.  That 
time  is  now  so  near  at  hand  that  no  lit- 
tle interest  begins  to  be  felt  in  theae 
memoirs.  That  they  will  possess  a  hiffh 
degree  of  interest  no  one  can  donbL 
And  in  the  present  and  prospective  oon- 
dition  of  France,  it  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able that  a  considerable  political  signifi- 
cance may  be  attached  to  them.  Indeed 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  policy  and 
political  views  of  this  remarkable  man 
may  again  play  an  important  part  in  the 
afiairs  and  destinies  of  France. 
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Full  gayly  rode  Uie  Cavaliers  on  that  disastrous  day, 
"With  Doundiiig  blood  and  joyous  hearts  all  eager  for  the  fray; 
For  sweet  success  had  crownM  their  arms,  with  an  unwonted  tide, 
E'er  since  Prince  Rupert,  son  of  fire,  became  their  welcome  ^ide-— 
And  well  they  loved  that  daring  youth,  proud  scion  of  their  Mng, 
Whose  soul  was  bold  and  fearless  as  a  bird  .yon  the  wing. 

Now  as  they  came  to  Chalgrove  Field,  brave  Rupert  made  a  stand. 

The  trumpet  sounded  and  the  troops  flocked  towards  him  in  a  band : 

Then  stretch'd  he  forth  his  mailed  hand  and  lifted  hish  his  voice, 

And  cried,  " '  My  father  and  my  country  *  be  each  gallant  soldier^s  choice  t  ** 

So  every  warrior  jdrew  his  sword,  and  shook  the  blade  on  high. 

And  gave  the  word  by  which  he  fought,  and  was  prepared  to  die  I 

In  grim  array  before  them  lay  the  foe  upon  the  field, 
With  looks  that  told  of  giant  hearts  that  knew  not  how  to  yield — 
And  in  old  England's  palmiest  days,  what  patriots  could  eclipse 
The  grand,  the  simple  Puritans,  wjth  guileless  hearts  and  lips  ? 
With  Hampden  for  their  leader,  then,  or  vict'ry  or  the  grave. 
They  stood  a  rock  to  break  the  roll  of  tyranny  s  wild  wave. 

"  God  and  our  country  !  ^  was  tharoath  that  bound  their  valiant  souls ; 

**  And  if  I  fall,"  the  leader  cried,  *'  'tis  only  one  that  falls ; 

8tay  not  to  mourn  for  me,  I  pray,  nor  lose  the  combat's  prime. 

But  give  to  England  liberty,  or  win  a  death  sublime  I " 

With  that  he  spurr'd  his  horse,  and  charged  the  thickest  of  the  foe. 

And  with  his  comrades  by  his  side  dealt  many  a  sturdy  blow.  0^ 

The  fight  wax'd  fierce ;  the  Roundhead  pray'd,  the  Cavalier  msh'd  on. 

Impetuous  and  lion-like,  amidst  the  battle-dun ; 

But  oh  t  a  thousand  sorrows  be  upon  that  dreadful  day, 

That  saw  the  first  of  English  hearts  sink  downward  in  the  clay — 

The  fi^eat  and  glorious  captain  from  the  cruel  bullet  reel'd. 

And  bending  o'er  his  horse's  neck  drave  listless  round  the  field. 

And  as  they  bore  him  from  the  scene  he  turn'd  aside  his  face. 
For  hard,  hard  by  he  saw  the  dear,  the  well-nigh  worshipp'd  place 
Where  lovers'  tears  had  oft  been  shed,  and  by  affection  aried — 
Where,  full  of  youthful  love  and  pride,  he  went  to  claim  his  bride—  . 
And  bursting  yet  again  the  flood  pent  up  within  his  breast. 
He  wept  till  ev'ry  man  was  moved,  and  ev'ry  heart  distress'd. 

The  crown-men  saw  him  led  away,  and  raised  a  joyful  cry, 
Whilst  like  a  mountain  avalanche,  that  darkens  earth  and  sky. 
Right  down  upon  the  cheerless  band  they  bore  with  thund'ring  haste, 
And,  breaking  up  their  wav'rin?  line,  laid  all  their  pow'rs  in  waste ; 
Then  each  man  hew'd  and  hack'd,  and  cut  his  adversary  down, 
And  madly  goading  on  his  horse,  escaped  to  Oxford  town. 

All  fainting  from  the  loss  of  blood,  the  patriot  came  to  Thame, 

Weak  as  a  babe  from  suff'nng,  but  his  manly  heart  the  same ; 

And  on  a  couch  reclining,  all  his  wounds  were  quickly  drefls'd. 

Then,  like  the  sun  at  eventide,  he  calmly  sank  to  rest ; 

But  round  him  a  ri^ht  trusty  few  their  faithful  vigils  kept. 

Who  mark'd  each  cnange  with  sorrowing  gaase,  and  for  tneir  hero  wept 

Anon  the  bands  of  sleep  were  loosed — the  sleeper  roused  his  soul. 

And  soon  a  heav'n-caught  smile  beam'd  forth  upon  the  watchers  all ; 

O  well  he  loved  them,  and  their  cause  was  dear  to  him  aa  life. 

For  he  it  was  that  threw  the  brand  that  first  provoked  the  strife  1— ' 

He  turn*d  him  to  the  lattice,  and  beheld  the  meadows  fair. 

The  glorious  homes  of  Britain,  too,  and  thus  brake  out  in  prayer : 

"  O  God,  who  art  the  Father  of  this  fatherland  of  ours. 
Whose  might  can  scatter  armies,  and  whose  breath  dissolve  their  tow*rfl — 
Thou  who  canst  crush  the  crowns  of  kings,  and  bring  to  naught  the  strong, 
Who  wilt  not  from  lliine  awful  throne  l^hold  and  suffer  wrong — 
To  Tliee  we  cry, '  Come  forth  1  come  forth  I  AVOBgo  Thine  own  olact^ 
Ltt  aofc  tibt  Stuart  OB  oar  fliortt  b#ar  hi*  pnmd  iMtd  ereot  P 
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"  My  coantry,  O  my  country,  the  goodliest  land  to  me, 
Tiiat  blooms  beneath  the  sunny  blue,  from  sea  to  utmost  sea ; 
I  loved  thco  as  a  youth  doth  love  the  maiden  at  his  side, 
And  in  my  heart  have  cherish*d  thee  as  fondly  as  a  bride  :— 
But  now  I  leave  thee,  for  I  see  and  grasp  a  hand  divine  I 
Lord  Jesus,  from  this  land  I  come,  that  thou  mayst  g^ve  me  Thine  !  ^ 

And  thus  he  died,  that  godly  man,  who  fear'd  no  earthly  ill, 
And  God  took  up  his  loving  soul — ^it  reigneth  with  Him  still ; 
He  felt  him  nothing  with  his  Christ,  but  equal  with  his  king, 
He  foui^ht  to  death  for  rignteousness,  and  spurn*d  the  unjust  thing; 
And  when  he  fell,  though  Britain  reeVd  and  shudder'd  at  his  loss, 
A  patriots  noble  death  speaks  louder  than  his  living  voice. 

O  Hampden !  round  thy  memory  our  pure  affections  twine, 

"We  feel  our  lives  ennobled  when  we  hap  to  think  of  thine; 

May  Heav'n  preserve  a  race  like  thee,  that  shall  nor  fail  nor  faint. 

Each  man  a  patriot  in  his  soul,  and  in  his  life  a  saint, — 

Then  with  such  mighty  bulwarks  blest,  our  England  long  shall  bo 

The  sovereign  boast  of  all  the  world,  the  glory  of  the  free  I 
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THSOUomll  the  streets  of  Sardes  went  a  voice 

Of  lamentation  and  of  death. 
For  seven  months  the  famine  had  prevailed. 

And  now  the  evil  breath 
Of  Pestilence.     Men  thronged  the  palace  gates 

With  one  deep  cry 
For  bread  or  death,  but  from  the  gilded  doors 

Came  no  reply. 

n. 

On  his  high  palace  roof  the  Satrap  lay, 

Beneath  a  canopy 
Of  Tyrian  silk ;  his  slaves,  with  folded  hands. 

Like  statues  mute,  stood  by. 
One  fair-haired  Persian  favorite  alone 

Knelt  by  his  side, 
Toyed  with  ner  golden  bracelet  rings 

Li  languid  pride. 

m. 

From  incense  cups,  on  slender  stems  of  bronze. 

The  thin  gray  smoke  arose 
Straight  through  the  breathless  air,  and  now  the 
long 

Long  day  was  near  its  close. 
Beneath  nim  lay,  for  many  a  fruitful  league. 

The  Cilbian  plain. 
Fair  meadow  lands,  and,  bathed  in  sunset  light, 

The  ripening  grain. 

IV. 

The  mighty  circle  of  the  setting  sun 

Had  reached  the  farther  strand 
Of  gentle  Hermus,  so  the  slow  smooth  stream 

Lay  shining  like  a  band 
Of  molten  brass.     And  when  the  Satrap  saw 

His  kinj^dom  wide 
His  heart  rejoiced,  and  to  himself  he  said 
•  These  words  of  pride : 

"  Sweet  is  the  flatterer's  breath,  ay,  honey-sweet, 
The  dainty  food  of  kings.    What  profiti  it 


That  I  should  hear  the  trath?    I  know  it 

well; 
That  all  these  fawning  courtier  honnda  would 

sell 
My  blood  to-morrow  for  an  ounce  of  firald. 
An  ounce  of  brass,  nor  think  it  cheaply  sold. 
This  fair  and  gilded  snake,  bo  skilled  to  wreaUit 
White  arms  around  me,  whispering  to  breathe 
Sweet-sounding  words,  *  My  lord,  I  love  yon 

welV 
She  loathes  the  ground  I  touch !  It  once  befel 
I  heard  her  babbling,  while  asleep  she  lay. 
Some  lovcr*8  name  in  Persia  &r  away. 

'  What  said  the  Greek word-monge^  yesterday? 
'  The  unseen  gods  are  strong,  and,  soon  or  late. 
Give  each  his  due ;  and  mightier  than  they 
The  dread  unpitying  force  of  law  and  fiate. 
Who  are  these  unseen  gods  ?  and  am  not  I 
A  gotl  ?    I  give  the  word,  and  presently 
These  longed-for  golden  corn-fields,  one  by  one» 
Lie  dust  and  ashes  blackening  in  the  son. 
Men  know  the  Gods  through  fear;  what  moM 

can  Zeus, 
Tlie  arch-destroyer,  save  that  he  may  nse 
The  forked  lightning,  and  the  blasUng  hail  ? 

'  Tliis  very  night  Til  make  the  stars  atow  pala 
Against  Uie  thousand  golden  lamps  uiat  ahim 
Around  my  hall  of  banquet,  and  the  wine. 
Borne  round  by  many  a  rose-crowned  alftye, 

shall  flow 
Among  my  silken  guests,  nntil  their  slow 
Dull  blood,  with  fire  divine,  shall  warm  and 

glow. 
Meanwhile  the  sonnd  of  Antes  shall  sweeter 

grow 
And  still  more  lond,  more  passionately  iweet; 
And  beating  time  with  swifUy-moving  fieet^ 
My  red-lipped  nymphs  shall  join  the  Ly^Uaft 

dance, 
With  twining  arms,  and  many  a  wanton  g**ifli. 
And  am  not  I  as  great  a  goa  as  he. 
The  dranken  son  of  Thebaa  Semele  t 
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'*  True,  Cyrus  is  a  ^eater  god  than  I, 
And  with  a  word  can  cast  me  from  my  throne : 
And,  year  bv  year,  the  wretched  people  ply 
His  ear  for  judgpncnt  on  my  tyranny ; 
Bat  g^reat  Persepolis  is  far,  their  moan 
Sounds  faintly  in  his  ears;   and  kings  are 

prone 
To  Yiew  the  crimes  of  kings  with  lenient  eye." 

V. 

Thus  spoke  the  Satrap  in  his  pride ;  but  while 

The  blood-red  sunset  glow 
Still  stained  the  West,  a  sound  of  whispering 

"Went  through  the  courts  below. 
There  came  a  messenger,  all  pale  and  faint 

From  ridinff  hard, 
With  letters  sealed  with  Cyrus*  hand,  and  sought 

The  captain  of  the  guard. 

VI. 

The  captain  of  the  guard  broke  seal,  and  read 

Without  a  word : 
But  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  was  still. 

The  watchers  heard 
A  soimd  of  stealthy  footsteps  on  the  stair. 
And  when  the  morning  sun  arose  they  found 

The  Satrap  dead. 
Stabbed  in  his  sleep ;  and  so  another  prince 

Reigned  in  his  stead.  • 
— ComhUl  Magazine,  W.  Frank  Smith. 


TO   A  PRETTY   STRANGER. 

I  DO  not  know  you,  lady  fair  1 

Perhaps  I  never  may 
(For  Fate  can  seldom  drop  so  rare 

A  treasure  in  my  w^ay). 
Still  Memory  may  take  delight 

In  trying  to  recall 
The  comet  of  a  shiny  ni^ht — 

The  Beauty  of  a  BaU. 

To  hear  the  song — ^to  see  the  dance 

In  which  you  flitted  by — 
To  summon  up  that  haughty  glance 

Before' the  mental  eye — 
Such  sights  and  sounds  I  shall  esteem 

A  privilege,  though  small ; 
And  you  shall  reign  throughout  my  dream, 

The  Beauty  of  a  Ball. 

You  feel,  I  fancy,  very  proud ; 

Or,  maybe,  very  vain : 
You  find  the  homage  of  the  crowd 

A  pleasant  thine  to  gain. 
But  say — is  yours  aliappy  state  t 

I  cannot  guess  at  all 
What  sentiments  may  animate 

The  Beauty  of  a  BaU. 


My  lady  fair  I  your  winning  ways. 

Your  figure,  face,  and  dress 
Will  haunt  me  many,  many  days 

In  aU  their  loveliness. 
But  should  we  meet — where'er  it 

(Park,  £6te,  or  banquet  hall), 
Yon  have  oo  name  but  thia  for 

TbeBMntyofaBdO. 


THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY. 

BTBAUa  TO  LTDIA. 

(Considirifi^  what   she  should  inscribe   on   hm- 

;  Tablets.) 

"  Ltdia,  die,  per  omnet 
Te  decs,  oro,  Sybarin 
Cor  properat  amando. 

•*  Perdere  ?  cur  apiicum 
Oderit  campam,  patiens 
Polverid  aique-Bolis  f  " 

HoiACB,  "il<(  Z/i/diam,** 

I  TAXM  not  oracles  of  life 

From  bounding  pulse  or  writhing  vein ; 
From  the  arena's  dusty  strife ; 

From  thought  or  fancy,  joy  or  pain. 
I  trust  no  more  the  senses  five ; 

My  heart  demands  a  subtler  sign. 
And  only  then  is  sure  I  live 

When  it  can  tell  me  I  am  thine. 

Tis  not  to  mirrors  sought  by  stealth 

I  sue  for  proofs  of  manly  grace ; 
I  do  not  gather  signs  of  health 

From  forehead  smooth  and  ruddy  face ; 
I  care  no  more  to  gauge  the  swell 

Of  lungs  within  a  heaving  chest ; 
If  my  heart  tell  me  all  is  well — 

My  heart  and  thou — I  leave  the  rest. 

It  is  not  from  the  flying  leap ; 

The  well-thewed  limb  of  might  and  lengtk ; 
The  voice,  like  Stentor's,  loud  and  deep— 

'Tis  not  from  these  I  prove  my  strength. 
I  reck  no  more  of  outward  show. 

Whilst  powers  unseen  to  me  belong ; 
Alcides'  self  might  fear  a  blow 

When  thy  love  bids  me  to  be  strong. 

I  do  not  count  my  hoarded  gold 

Till  even  the  growing  figures  tire ; 
I  reckon  not  the  mines  I  hold ; 

The  jewels  and  the  stones  of  fire. 
I  do  not  tell  my  gems  of  art, 

Nor  treasures  of  the  land  and  sea ; 
I  cast  out  all  to  fill  my  heart 

With  more  than  Croesua'  wealth  in  thee. 

I  do  not  ask  the  painless  day, 

The  unconscious  night  and  dreamless  sleep. 
The  song,  the  dance,  the  shifting  play. 

The  dearer  joys  that  bid  me  weep — 
Not  these  I  ask,  in  doubtful  tone, 

If  they  will  deign  my  life  to  bless; 
Why  mock  their  weakness  ?  thou  alone 

The  secret  hast  of  happiness. 

When  I  would  know  if  cloudless  light 

And  golden  weather  bless  the  day ; 
If  gentleness  brood  o'er  the  night. 

And  all  but  peace  is  far  away : 
1  do  not  ask  if  storms  are  fled ; 

If  sun  or  moon  is  bright  the  while : 
All  things  are  gathered  to  a  head — 

I  question  only.  Dost  thou  sndle  ? 

I  do  not  ask  my  halting  mind 

If  I  am  witty  or  am  wise; 
If  I  am  pitiful  or  kind ; 

Or  gaUant  in  a  thousand  eyes. 
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I  reck  not  of  the  world  withoat ; 

I  would  not  my  own  judgment  prove ; 
My  lieart  resolves  me  of  my  doubt : 

I  am  all  these  if  thou  dodt  love. 

"With  soul  as  Vestal's  fair  and  pure ; 

With  hciirt  like  Sappho's  in  a  flame ; 
Both  iu  one  tender  word  secure, 

Upon  thy  tablets  write  my  name. 
And  n(!ttr  it  write  this  burning  plea : 

Half  of  my  life  is,  to  be  thine ; 
Trembles  the  other  half  with  thee — 

The  other  half — ^that  thou  art  mine  ! 

A.  H.G. 
'^London  Society, 

BRIEF  NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

77ie  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the 
Sinaitic  PemMula.  By  Gael  Rittir.  Transla- 
ted  and  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Biblical  Students. 
By  William  L.  Gage.  4  vols.  Edinburgh:  T. 
it  T.  Clark. — Ritter's  Erdhunde  von  Asien,  as 
many  of  our  readers  know,  is  a  magnificent  series 
of  volumes,  constituting  what  Mr.  Qage  justly 
calls  a  "  Colossal  Geography  of  Asia.**  It  is  a  sci- 
entific and  not  a  Biblical  work ;  "  universal  in  its 
scope,  and  by  no  means  limited  to  the  evolution 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity.*'  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  geographical  work  ever  accomplished  by 
one  man. 

The  portion  of  the  Erdkundt  which  relates  to 
tlio  geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  that  is,  to  the 
Sinaitic  Penuisula,  Palestine  proper,  and  Syria, 
would,  if  translated,  fill  about  fourteen  octavo 
volumes  of  \»Q  pages  each.  Ritter  was  not  a 
traveller,  but  a  scientific  fljeographer,  endowed 
with  a  remarkable  geographical  genius.  Had  he 
been  enabled  personally  to  visit  the  localities  that 
he  describes,  iiis  work  would  have  been  to  the 
geography  of  Palestine  what  Gibbon's  work  is  to 
Itonian  histor}'.  His  extensive  learning,  his  mar- 
vellous power  of  intuition,  his  scrupulous  fairness, 
which  often  betrays  him  into  hesitancy,  if  not 
vacillation,  and  his  synthetic  and  artistic  power 
of  presenting  his  materials,  are  perhaps  unri- 
valled. His  nu'thod  is  to  present  a  complete 
digest  of  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  coun- 
tries he  describes,  namely,  of  all  the  accounts 
of  previous  travellers,  which  he  compares,  ar- 
ranges, and  presents  with  an  accuracy  and  order 
that  make  his  work  as  interesting  as  it  is  in- 
structive. 

To  have  translated  the  whole  of  the  geography 
of  the  Biblical  lands  would  have  been  an  under- 
taking too  vast,  and  yet  there  are  few  Biblical 
students  who  would  not  be  glad  to  possess  it. 
Mr.  Gage,  however,  has  done  a  safer,  and  there- 
fore wiser  thing.  He  has  condensed  the  fourteen 
volumes  into  four,  and  he  has  done  this  with  ad- 
mirable skill  and  gn^at  success.  "  I  was  led,"  he 
says,  "to  believe  that  the  most  feasible  method 
of  conden^»ing,  was  to  retain  almost  or  quite  in- 
tact whatever  illustrates  the  Bible,  and  just  so 
much  of  what  remained  as  would  keep  the  out- 
lines of  the  subject  unbroken,  and  allow  the 
reader  to  see  the  masterly  method  of  the  origi- 
nal work." 

The  liU'rature  of  the  Holy  Land  is  immense. 
Scores  of  books  have  been  written  about  Pales- 
tine ftince  Hitter  closed  his  labors ;  some  of  them 


of  great  ecientiBo  yalae;  SUnley,  Fdrter,  Wil- 
Bon,  and  Tristram  are  weU  known  to  Rn^iah 
readers;  Mr.  Grove  has  contributed  to  Smith's 
Dictionary,  and  Mr.  Porter  to  th«t  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, geographical  articles  of  a  very  high  or> 
der;  Captain  Wilson  and  his  exploring  pwty 
have  made  some  interesting  discoveries,  and  wiu 
probably  re-create  the  scientific  topospraphj  of 
Palestine.  But  however  Ritter  may  he  sopple* 
mented,  he  cannot  be  superseded ;  his  great  work 
is  the  summary  of  all  that  had  been  done  before 
it ;  it  must  be  the  starting  point  of  whatever  Is 
done  after  it.  Indeed,  Uioae  who  have  sines 
contributed  the  most  to  the  geography  of  ths 
Holy  Land  delight  to  call  him  master.  Hit 
work  is  and  must  bo  an  imperishable  tremsnrs 
of  matters,  the  most  interesting  to  students  of 
the  Bible. 

It  is  of  course  impossible,  within  the  limits  ot 
a  notice  like  this,  to  enter  into  any  of  the  details 
of  so  multifarious  a  work :  even  to  grive  a  synop- 
sis of  its  contents,  would  be  to  fill  three  or  four 
pages  with  mere  index  matter.  We  will,  tber»> 
fore,  only  say  generally,  that  the  first  volome  Is 
occupied  by  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  a  historical 
introduction  brings  together  the  knowledge  con- 
tributed by  travellers  down  to  BarckhardL  Ths 
differont  parts  and  routes  of  the  Peninsnls  srs 
then  described ;  the  two  great  groups  of  Serbal 
and  Sinai  especially,  and  their  conflicting  dnims 
to  bo  the  mountain  of  the  lawgiving,  are  weiglk- 
ed.  Ritter  gives  the  weight  of  his  great  anthor- 
it}^  in  favor  of  Sinai,  a  conclusion  to  which  per 
sonnl  observation  had  brought  us.  There  is  no  pos 
sible  spot  near  enough  to  Serhal  for  the  purposes 
of  the  narrative  where  a  multitude  of  people  could 
encamp.  Ritter  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  ths 
encampment  at  Sinai  was  on  the  plain  of  Seb&yeh, 
nt  the  southern  end  of  the  mass  of  Sinai,  in  view 
of  .lebel  Mousa.  For  many  reasons — the  fact  that 
Jebel  Mousa  can  be  seen  from  every  part  of  U 
being  oiu^ — we  are  strongly  convinced  tnst  it  was 
on  the  plain  £r  Rahah.  at  the  northern  end,  un- 
der the  peaks  of  S&fs&feh,  and  in  the  broad  open- 
ing of  the  Wady  el  Sheikh.  To  this  conclusion, 
tiie  editor  remarks,  the  explorations  of  Stanley 
and  more  recent  travellers  have  tended. 

Very  great  geographical  interest  attaches  to 
the  unique  basin  or  fissure  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
Mr.  Grove  has  translated  for  this  work  M.  Lsr- 
tei's  elaborate  essay  on  its  formation,  also  M. 
TtTreil's  essay  on  the  composition  of  its  water. 
The  work  also  contains  summaries  of  all  that,  up 
to  its  publication,  was  known  about  the  tombs  of 
the  Patriarchs  at  Hebron.  More,  however,  has 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  by  the  visits  of  ths 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Mr.  Fergusson  than  was 
possessed  before.  It  is  a  singular  illustration  of 
the  tenacity  of  Mussulman  excludvenese,  that 
all  our  afHrmations  concerning  the  visit  of  ths 
latter  were  met  at  Hebron  by  an  utter  sad  sb* 
runt  denial. 

Ritter  enters  fully  into  the  entangled  anestikm 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Mosque  oi  Omsr, 
the  site  of  the  Temnlo,  the  Walls  of  Jenisa]ain« 
and  the  Church  of  tno  Holy  Sepulchre.  Hs  s( 
firms,  on  the  authority  of  Arabian  historian^ 
that  the  House  of  the  Rock  was  ereetod  hf  tlis 
Caliph  Abd-alMolck,  in  the  year  686.  Hs  ridi- 
cules Mr.  Fergusson's  **  whimsical  hvpothssl^* 
that  the  Mosque  of  Omsr  is  idsnttosi  with  tlw 
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mcient  Christian  Gharch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
A  singular  blunder  of  either  the  author  or  the 
translator  represents  the  caye  under  the  Kubbet 
es  Sukhrah,  the  summit  of  Moriah,  as  600  feet 
in  length ;  tlie  entire  platform,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  Mosqne  of  Omar  stands,  is  only  550 
feet  long.  The  Mosque  of  Omar  itself  is  an  oc- 
tagon, each  side  of  which  measures  only  67  feet, 
and  the  cave  of  the  rock  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  its  area.  Speaking  simply  from  the 
impression  made  by  it,  we  should  say  that  it  is 
not  more  that  30  feet  in  diameter.  Large  addi- 
tions again  have  been  made  to  the  literature  of 
the  Haram  since  Ritter  wrote.  The  editor  has 
appended  notes  to  indicate  the  principal  conclu- 
sions thus  reached.  It  is  superfluous  to  commend 
a  work  of  so  peerless  a  character  as  this.  By 
publishing  it  at  a  price  so  reasonable,  Messrs. 
Clark  have  placed  it  within  the  reach  of  almost 
every  Biblical  student,  and  few,  we  apprehend, 
will  be  without  it. — British  Quarterly, 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1866  and 
1867  ;  or.  Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art, 
Exhibiting  the  most  Important  Discoveries  and 
Improvements  in  Mechanics,  Useful  Arts,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Meteorology, 
Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Geog- 
raphy, Antiquities,  etc.  ;  together  with  a  List 
of  Recent  Scientific  Publications ;  a  Classified 
List  of  Patents ;  Obituaries  of  Eminent  Scientific 
Men.  Edited  by  Samuel  Knebland,  M.D,  With 
a  fine  likeness  of  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  United 
States  Revenue  Commissioner,  and  former  Editor 
of  this  work.  Boston:  Gould  <&  Lincoln.  1867. 
For  sale  in  New-York  by  Oakley  <&  Mason.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Wells's  engagement  w^ith  the 
United  States  Government,  Sie  work  for  1866 
was  delayed  until  too  late  to  secure  its  prepara- 
tion ;  consequently,  the  present  volume  embraces 
two  years  (1866-1867).  The  character  of  this 
work  is  too  widely  known  and  appreciated  tq 
call  for  anything  more  than  the  announcement. 

Religious  Poems,  By  Harriet  Bkbcher  Stowe. 
With  illustrations.  Boston  :  Ticknor  <&  Fields. 
1867.  Mrs.  Stowe's  poetry  is  not  at  all  equal  to 
her  prose,  and  still  some  of  the  poems  in  this 
volume,  and  portions  of  others,  are  full  of  noble 
and  beautiful  sentiments,  naturally,  truthfully, 
and  gracefully  expressed.  Some  of  the  lessons 
taught,  too,  are  important  and  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered; as  in  *'  Summer  Studies :  " 

•*  See  how  the  pines  push  off  their  last  yearns  leaves, 
And  strtitch  beyond  them  with  exultant  bound ; 
The  grass  and  flowers,  with  living  power,  o'ergrovr 
Their  last  year's  remnants  on  the  greening  ground. 

■  Wilt  thou,  then,  all  thy  wintry  feeliogs  keep, 
The  old  (lea«l  routine  of  thy  book-writ  lore, 
Nor  deem  that  God  can  teach,  by  one  bright  hour, 
What  life  hath  never  tAUght  to  thee  before?  " 

The  volume  is  brought  out  in  beautiful  style. 

Papers  Relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Accom- 
panying the  Annual  Message  of  the  President  to 
the  First  Session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress. 
8  vols.,  octavo.  Also,  Appendix  to  Diplomatic 
Correspondence  of  1865.  1  vol.,  octavo.  The 
AssassiiiaUon  of  Abrahctm  Lincoln  and  the  At- 
tempted Aissassination  of  William  H,  Seward, 
Waahington :  GoTerament  Printiiig  Office.   1866. 


We  have  received  the  above  volumes,  contaelning^ 
important  documents  and  a  mass  of  diplomatic 
correspondence  highly  interesting.  The  last 
volume,  particularly,  is  noteworthy  as  being  en^ 
tirely  composed  of  the  correspondence  connected 
with  the  terrible  tragedy  and  crime  which  de- 
prived the  nation  of  the  life  and  services  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  the  expressions  of  condo- 
lence and  sympathy  which  the  family  and  the 
Government  received  from  various  governments 
and  distinguished  personages  and  bodies  abroad, 
as  well  as  from  individuals,  associations,  etc.,  at 
home.  No  death  in  modern  times  ever  bdfore 
evoked  such  universal  sympathy  and  condolence. 


VARIETIES. 

TTie  Cathedral  Library  eU  Cologne. — In  the  year 
1794,  when  the  French  revolutionary  army  ad- 
vanced to  the  Rhine,  the  valuable  library  at- 
tached to  the  Cologne  Cathedral  was  conveyed 
for  safety  to  Darmstadt.  Among  its  treasures 
are  one  hundred  and  ninety  volumes,  chiefly  in 
manuscript  A  careful  catalogue  of  them  was 
made  so  far  back  as  1752,  by  Harzheim,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Historical  and 
Critical  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Li- 
brary^ of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Cologne.** 

This  valuable  collection  dates  as  far  back  as 
Charlemagne.  It  was  commenced  by  Ilildebold, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Archchancellor  of 
that  monarch,  in  the  year  783.  It  was  consider- 
ably increased  by  gifts  from  Pope  Leo  the  Third 
to  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  804. 

The  Arcnbishops  Heribertus,  Evergerus,  Han* 
no,  and  their  successors,  continued  the  collec- 
tion by  the  purchase  of  rare  manuscripts  and 
copies  of  ancient  parchments.  In  tlie  year  1568, 
Ilittorp,  in  the  preface  of  his  work  On  Divine 
Offices,  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Salentin,  al- 
ludes more  than  once  to  this  rare  collection. 
We  might  quote  many  other  authorities  to  au- 
•thenticate  the  manuscripts.  Jacob  Pamelins, 
in  a  work  published  at  Cologne  in  1571,  entitled 
The  Liturgy  of  the  Latin  Church  (who  is  quoted 
by  Harzheim  in  his  book.  The  Old  Codexes  of 
Cologne),  distinctly  gives  their  date  and  origin. 

The  collection  consists  of  eight  parts,  namely, 
1.  Bibles;  2.  The  Fathers;  8. Ecclesiastical  Law; 
4.  Writers  on  Sacrifices,  Sacraments,  Offices  of 
the  Church,  and  Liturgies ;  6.  Histories ;  6.  As- 
cetics; 7.  Scholastics;  8.  Philosophical,  Rhetor- 
ical, and  Grammatical  writers. 

Some  of  these  manuscripts  are  richly  illumin- 
ated, and  some  set  with  precious  stones.  The 
first  codex  dates  from  the  ninth  century,  if  not 
earlier,  which  is  indicated  by  the  capital  letters, 
which  are  in  gold.  The  seventh  codex  contains 
the  Gallic,  Roman,  Hebrew,  and  Greek  Psalmody  . 
as  edited  by  St.  Jeronimus — "  a  most  rare  and 
valuable  codex." 

The  twelfth  codex,  in  elegant  foglio,  adorned 
with  many  illuminations  and  annotations  of  the 
eighth  century,  comprises  the  four  Gospels. 

Codex  one  hundred  and  forty-tliree  deserves 
particular  mention.  As  frontispiece,  there  is  a 
portrait  of  Archbishop  Evergerus  in  his  episco- 
pal robes.  It  is  richly  illuminated,  and  set  with 
jewels. 

The  above  qaotatlons,  which  we  have  Inas- 
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latecf  from  the  Latin,  in  which  language  the 
catalogue  is  written,  will  suffice  to  give  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  bibliophiles  some  idea  of  a 
treasure  which  will  shortly  be  restored  to  the 
shelves  of  the  library  attached  to  the  Colegne 
Cathedral. 

We  ma}'  mention  another  restoration  which  is 
on  the  eve  of  accomplishment.  The  celebrated 
collection  of  pictures,  known  as  the  Dusseldorf 
collection,  will  shortly  be  returned  to  IVussia, 
negotiations  having  already  commenced  for  that 
purpose.  The  collection,  which  comprises  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  German  and  Dutch 
■chools,  is  at  present  at  Munich. 

Skakspeare's  Somieis.—^l.  Philar^te  Chasles, 
of  the  Mazarin  Library,  Paris,  has  again  conmiu- 
nicated  to  the  London  AtJioimim  a  discovery  of 
his  relative  to  tiie  dedication  of  Sliakspeare's 
Sonnets,  by  Thomas  Thorpe.     Ho  says  that  the 

ferson  addressed  as  "  the  only  Begetter  of  these 
nsuing  Sonnota"  is  Lord  Southampton;  that 
"  the  well-wishing  Adventurer"  is  Thomas  Thorpe 
himself,  the  i)ubli8hcr  (who  risked  his  moncyj, 
and  that  "  Mr.  W.  H.,"  set  down  as  "  the  well- 
wishing,"  who  really  dedicates  the  volume  to  the 
nobleman,  was  not  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, but  the  younger  brother  of  Ann  Hatha- 
way, Shakspeare's  wife  (she  survived  the  poet 
six  years) — in  other  wordu,  William  Hathaway, 
to  whom  the  poems  were  probably  presented  by 
Shakspeare.  M.  Charles  promises  to  substanti- 
ate his  case  in  a  forthcoming  volume  on  Shaks- 
peare, on  which  he  has  been  ten  years  engaged, 
which  will  be,  he  says,  "  the  modest,  but  com- 
plete, mature,  and  definite  result  of  my  long  re- 
searches on  the  subject."  His  conjecture  (lor  it 
Is  no  more)  is  better  than  the  German  idea  that 
"W.  H."  meaut  William  Himself,  or  Gerald 
Massey's  that  it  was  Lord  Pembroke.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  the  best  and  oldest  book  tells  us,  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Neill,  who  dates  "  Moffat,  N.  B."  and  signs  "  Rec- 
tor "  (whicli  mostly  means  schoolmaster,  in  Scot-_ 
land,  where  there  are  no  church  rectories),  has 
written  a  letter  on  M.  Chasles*  communication, 
to  say  that  as  far  back  as  January,  1861,  he  pub- 
lished a  small  shilling  volume  entitled  Shaks- 
peare;  a  Ci'Uical  Biography^  in  which  an  argu- 
ment for  supposing  that  "Mr,  W.  U."  was  Will- 
iam Hathaway  is  given  at  len<^h,  and  that  he 
repeated  the  statement  in  two  literar}'  journals 
in  18t)4  and  in  1805.  In  the  latter  3ear,  too,  an 
Inverness  paper  stated  that  "Mr.  Keill  believes 
that  the  mysterious  personage  was  William  Hath- 
away, brother-in-law  of  the  poet."  In  January', 
186*J,  M.  Philaiete  Chasles'  lirst  communication 
touching  llalhaway  was  published  in  the  Athe- 
naeum, whereupon  Mr.  NeiU's  volume,  published 
twelve  montiis  earlier,  was  sent  to  him  at  Paris, 
and  its  receipt  {\\x\y  acknowledged  by  his  secre- 
tary. It  would  seem,  therefore,  whatever  tlie 
value  of  tlic  discovery  or  conjecture,  that  the 
French  critic  is  not  entitled  to  its  credit. 

American  JJookn  In  England. — The  Athejiccum, 
reviewing  recent  books  by  our  Whittier,  Whipple, 
and  Thoreau,  saj's :  "  But  while,  the  Americans 
are  daily  readeis  of  our  literature,  and,  through 
it,  constant  observers  of  the  best  features  of  our 
poritieul  and  social  existence,  it  is  matter  for  re- 
gret that  England  does  not  take  a  corresponding 


interest  in  the  natiye  literature  of  the  States. 
Of  course  there  is  an  imposing  roll  of  American 
authors  who  have  been  thoroughly  adopted  as 
captains  of  thought  by  the  intellectual  rank  and 
file  of  this  country.  Longfellow  is  not  less 
popular  in  London  than  Tennyson  in  New-York 
or  Boston ;  Cooper  is  read  in  Old  almost  as 
widely  as  Walter  Scott  in  Now  England;  the 
novels  of  Washington  Irving  are  as  much  works 
of  universal  and  permanent  interest  in  the  cities 
and  villages  of  Great  Britain  as  the  tales  of 
Charles  Dickens  are  affairs  of  familiar  conversa- 
tion throughout  the  Union;  Prescott,  Bancroft, 
and  Holmes  are  names  that  glitter  on  the  shelves 
of  every  well-fnmiahed  library  on  tMs  side  of  tha 
Atlantic." 

The  Westminster  Review  had  a  recent  article, 
entitled  the  "  Ladies*  Petition,"  in  which  the  suf- 
frage was  claimed  for  women  upon  legal  and  log- 
ical grounds,  "  merely  natural  reasons,  such  as 
difference  of  sex,**  against  the  claim,  bcins  set 
aside  as  alike  frivolous  and  insufficient.  Mr.  J. 
S.  M'dl  follows  up  with  an  appeal  to  the  gallantry 
and  the  justice  of  the  working  man,  and  once 
more  testifies  his  belief  in  the  right  of  English 
women  to  the  franchise.  Upon  purely  abstract 
principles,  something  might  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  ladies,  but  would  tliey  themselves  like  to  be 
regarded  from  the  abstract  point  of  view  ?  How- 
ever female  suffrage  may  do  for  America,  wa 
believe  it  to  be  completely  opposed  to  the  sen- 
timents of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen. 
Aristophanes  wrote  of  a  Ladies*  Parliament,  and 
tliose  who  remember  his  accoimt  of  the  assembly 
will  bear  in  mind  the  character  of  the  debate 
with  which  it  opened.  A  female  franchise  would 
be  tlie  thin  end  of  the  wedge  towards  a  House  of 
Dames.  After  that  men  would  subside  into  social 
and  political  Mantalinis.  It  is  altogether  impos- 
sible to  treat  tliis  subject  seriously,  and  we  reeret 
that  a  philosopher,  such  as  Mr.  Mill,  should  be 
the  advoc\'ite  of  the  inveterate  blue  stockings  of 
England,  whose  numbers,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
are  becoming  gradually  more  limited.  The 
"merely  natural  reasons,  such  as  difference  of 
sex,"  wdl  prevail  ogainst  any  other  reasons  what- 
ever. 

'  JA.  Tliomas  has  made  a  communication  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  discovery  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  species  of  rhinoceros  in  the  Upper 
Eocene  of  the  vtdley  of  the  Tarn,  near  Guirac. 
After  sunmiing  up  the  facts  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  rliinoceri  of  the  species  Aeerothe' 
rium  dwelt  in  France  during  the  later  Eocene 
period  in  conjunction  with  the  Palophthenum^ 
the  Palceotfiermm,  and  Uie  Lophiodoiit  and  that 
consequently  the  first  ap];>earance  of  this  genus 
on  the  globe  must  be  relegated  to  the  Upper 
Eocene,  instead  of  to  the  Miocene  epoch,  as  is 
usually  done. 

We  8ie  hy  the  daily  papers  that  M.  Guisot  has 
read,  in  the  salon  of  a  friend  in  Paris,  a  chapter 
of  the  eighth  and  Concluding  volume  Of  his 
Memoirs,  which  is  to  be  published  in  a  few  days. 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  Pontificate  of  Pios 
IX.,  and  a  sketch  of  the  political  state  of  Itsly 
during  the  interval  between  184G  and  the  revo- 
lution of  February.  The  volume  closes  with  a 
summary  of  tlie  events  that  have  since  thsa 
token  place  in  the  Peninsula. 
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JUNE,    1867. 


Honh  Britlih  Bevlev. 


TfiB  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  writ- 
ing Cobdea'3  life. 

riie  great  political  struggles  in  whioh 
he  engaged  are  stili  too  freah  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  presont  generation  to  admit 
of  a  faithful  record  of  his  political  ca- 
reer, without  including  much  which  af- 
fects too  closely  the  characters  of  public. 
men  slili  on  the  scene,  or  but  recently 
removed  from  it ;  and  of  the  last  eiSat 
achievement  of  his  life,  and  hia  aofitary 
official  act,  the  Commercial  Treaty  witn 
France,  it  is  impossible  yet  to  speak 
freely. 

But  it  is  on  this  account  only  the  more 
important  —  and  especially  at  a  time 
when,  upon  the  conduct  and  intelligence 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  this  country,  it 
depends  whether  the  years  before  us  are 
to  bring  with  them  a  repetition  of  the 
iucouaistenciea    and  hesitations   which 


•  Tff  Politicnl   WrUingn  of  Sicliard  Cobdm. 
2  Vols.     W.  Itidgway ;  London. 
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have  too  often  deformed  and  paralyzed 
onr  recent  conrae,  or  are  to  be  a  fruitfol 
and  brilliant  period  of  rational  and  con- 
sistent progreaa —  tfaat  the  policy  of 
which  Cobden  was  the  foremost  repre- 
sentativfl  should  at  least  be  thoroughly 
understood  and  widely  known. 

It  is  tkereforo  with  a  peculiar  aatisfao- 
tion  that  we  hail  the  work  before  ns,  and 
we  trust  that  it  may  be  shortly  followed 
by  a  republication  of  his  principal  speech- 
es, both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  so  far 
as  these  can  bo  collected,  and,  if  possible, 
by  a  selection  of  bis  letters  on  the  great 
practical  questions  of  the  day. 

In  bringing  together  in  a  connected 
form  these  politioal  essays,  written  on 
various  subjects,  on  different  occaeiona,- 
and  at  wide  intervals  of  time,  but  no- 
surpassed  in  cogency  of  reasoning,  and 
in  their  truthfiH  and  temperate  spirit, 
Mrs.  Cobden  lias  rendered  a  great  ser^ 
vice  both  to  her  husband's  memory  audi 
to  the  rising  generation  of  Englishmen. 

Presentea  originally  to  the  pnblio  in 
the  epfaemeral  form  of  pamphlets,  throwD> 
out  in  sharp  oppo»tion  to  the  prevailing 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  hour,  and 
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Byslematically  depreciated  as  they  were 
by  the  organs  of  public  opinion  which 
guide  the  majority  of  our  upper  classes, 
we  suspect  that  they  are  well-nigh  for- 
gotten by  the  elder,  and  little  known  to 
the  younger  men  among  us.  Yet  do 
these  scattered  records  of  Mr.  Cobden's 
thoughts  contain  a  body  of  political  doc- 
trine, more  original,  more  profound,  and 
more  consistent  than  is  to  bo  found  in 
the  spoken  or  written  utterances  of  any 
other  English  statesman  of  our  time, 
and  we  commend  them  to  the  earnest 
study  and  consideration  of  all  who  as- 
pire to  exert  any  influence  on  the  fdturo 
government  of  our  country. 

Whenever  the  day  shall  come  for  an 
impartial  review  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land since  the  reform  of  Parliament  in 
1832,  it  will,  we- think,  be  found  that  of 
all  those  who  have  played  a  prominent 
part  in  our  public  affairs  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  two  men  who,  widely 
unlike  in  many  qualities,  both  of  charac- 
ter and  intellect,  but  with  an  extraordi- 
nary unity  of  purpose  and  principles, 
have  left  the  deepest  mark  on  their  gen- 
eration, and  made  the  most  profound  im- 
pression on  the  policy  of  the  counti^, 
have  been  Richard  Cobden  and  John 
Briixht. 

We  know  that  this  belief  is  very  far 
from  being  shared  generally  by  the  up- 
per classes  of  their  countrymen,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  still  regard  these  men 
with  open  aversion,  or  concealed  suspi- 
cion, as  the  foremost  and  most  powerful 
advocates  of  changes  in  oar  system  of 
government,  designed,  as  they  believe 
and  fear,  to  affect  the  security  of  vested 
interests  which  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  identifying  with  the  greatness 
and  welfare  of  the  State. 

But  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied 
even  now,  that,  in  s])ite  of  the  resistance 
of  class  interests,  and  of  the  avowed  or 
tacit  opposition  of  the  great  i)olitical 
parties,  our  national  ])olicy  has  been- 
steadily  gravitating  in  the  direction  of 
these  men's  views,  and  that  thus  far  at 
least  every  successive  step  toward  the 
fullihnent  of  their  principles  has  led  us 
fiirther  onward  in  the  path  of  national 
progress  and  prosperity. 

The  truth  a})pears  to  be,  that,  in  esti- 
matinc:  the  character  and  labors  of  these 
two  statesmen,  it  has  been  too  often  the 
practice  to  forget  that  they  have  been 


the  only  two  great  political  leaders  of 
our  time,  perhaps  of  any  time  in  our 
Parliamentary  history,  who  have  stead- 
ily and  uniformly  throughout  their  whole 
career  worked  for  great  principles,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  interests  of  classes 
or  of  parties,  or  t5  the  popular  clamor 
of  the  hour,  and  that  thus  they  have  in 
turn  been  brought  into  collision  with  all 
classes  and  with  all  parties,  and  on  some 
memorable  occasions  even  with  the  great 
body  of  the  people  themselves. 

We  believe  that  to  this  cause  is  to  be 
traced  the  false  and  shallow  judgment 
so  commonly  passed  upon  them.  It  is 
thus  that  they  have  been  constantly 
charged  with  narrowness  and  with  hos- 
tility to  the  institutions  of  their  country, 
too  often  confounded  with  its  conserva- 
tive forces,  and  cherished  as  such  by 
many  who  are  entitled  to  our  respect,  as 
well  as  by  the  ignorant  and  selfish ;  but 
it  will  be  found  that  the  charge  is  usu- 
ally brought  on  the  part  of  some  class 
whose  special  interests  they  had  de- 
nounced and  thwarted,  or  on  the  part  ot 
the  nation  at  large,  wlien  the  assumed 
natjonal  interest  is  opposed  to  the  larger 
interests  of  humanity.  They  have  been 
accused  of  indifference  to  the  greatness 
and  honor  of  their  country,  when,  on 
the  contrary,  a  deeper  examination  of 
their  views  will  prove,  wo  think,  that 
they  are  almost  the  only  leading  states- 
men of  our  time  who  have  exhibited  a 
real  practical  faith  in  the  futuro  of  Eng- 
land. 

They  have  suffered  the  fate  of  all  those 
who  are  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live,  and  who  aspire  to  be  the  pio- 
neers of  progress  and  the  apostles  of  a 
new  political  faith ;  but  we  believe  that 
when  the  period  of  transition  and  con- 
fusion through  which  we  are  now  strug- 
gling shall  have  passed  away,  they  will 
occupy  a  place  among  the  wisest  states- 
men and  truest  patriots  in  our  history. 

The  last  is  still  among  us,  and  is  aes- 
tined,  we  trust,  to  add  still  more  to  the 
many  s])lendid  services  which  he  has 
rendered  to  his  country  and  to  the 
world.  But  Mr.  Cobden's  work  is  done, 
and  it  only  remains  for  those  who  feel 
the  priceless  value  of  his  character  and 
teaching,  to  point  the  moral  of  his  life, 
and  to  gather  up  with  reverence  the 
maxims  of  political  truth  and  wisdom 
which  ho  has  left  behind  him. 
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Mr.  Cobden's  political  character  was 
the  result  of  a  rare  and  fortunate  com- 
bination of  personal  qualities,  and  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances. 

Sprung  from  the  agricultural  class,  and 
bred  up  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
"  amid  the  pastoral  charms  of  southern 
England,"  imbued  with  so  strong  an  at- 
tachment to  the  pursuits  of  his  forefa- 
thers, that,  as  he  says  himself  in  the  vol- 
umes before  us,  "  had  we  the  casting  of 
the  rdle  of  all  the  actors  on  this  world's 
stage,  we  do  not  think  that  we  should 
suffer  a  cotton-mill  or  manufactory  to 
have  a  place  in  it ;"  trained  in  a  large 
commercial  house  in  London,  and  subse- 
quently conducting  on  his  own  account  a 
printing  manufactory  in  Lancashire,  Mr. 
Cobden  possessed  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  a  thorough  acquaintance  and  sympa- 
thy with  the  three  great  forms  of  indus- 
trial life  in  England.  Nor  were  the  ex- 
periences of  his  public  career  less  rich 
and  varied  than  those  of  his  private  life. 

The  first  great  political  question  in 
which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  agitation,  and  his  conse- 
quent connection  with  the  powerful  pro- 
ducing class,  which,  by  a  fortunate  co- 
incidence of  interest  with  that  of  the 
people  at  large,  originated  and  led  this 
great  and  successful  struggle,  gave  him 
a  thorough  insight  into  this  important 
element  of  our  body  politic,  in  all  its 
strength  and  in  all  its  weakness;  his 
knowledge  of  other  countries — the  re- 
sult of  keen  personal  observation,  and 
raueh  travel  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, his  intimate  relations  with  some  of 
their  best  and  most  enlightened  men,  as 
well  as  with  their  leading  politicians, 
together  with  the  moderating  and  re- 
straining influences  of  twenty  years*of 
Parliamentary  life,  during  which  he  con- 
ciliated the  respect  and  esteem  even  of 
his  strongest  opponents,  combined  with 
the  entire  absence  in  his  case  of  all  sec- 
tarian influences  and  prejudices — gave  to 
his  opinions  a  comprehensive  and  catho- 
lic character,  which  is  perhaps  th^  rarest 
of  all  the  attributes  of  Englisji  states- 
manship. 

Mr.  Cobden  entered  Parliament,  hot 
as  is  the  fate  of  most  of  our  public  men, 
to  support  a  party,  to  play  for  oflice,  or 
to  educate  himself  for  professional  states- 
manship, still  less  to  gratify  personal 
vanity,  or  to  acquire  social  importance. 


but  as  the  representative  of  distinct  prin- 
ciples, and  the  champion  of  a  great  cause. 

He  thus  found  himself  at  once  in  the 
front  rank  of  Parliamentary  debaters, 
and  in  a  few  sessions,  aided  by  his  pow- 
erful coadjutors.  Bright,  Gibson,  Villiers, 
and  Ricardo,  achieved  a  success  which, 
for  its  moral  greatness,  and  for  its  influ- 
ence on  the  destiny  of  England,  is  with- 
out a  parallel  in  our  annals. 

It  is,  however,  no  part  of  our  present 
purpose  to  dwell  on  Mr.  Cobden  s  char- 
acter, or  to  narrate  his  life.  Our  object- 
is  rather  to  present  our  view  of  his  prin: 
ciples,  which,  from  their  soundness,  their 
depth,  and  their  close  logical  connection 
with  each  other,  appear  to  us  to  afford  the 
only  consistent  and  intelligible  grounds 
for  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
this  country. 

The  great  problem  presented  for  the 
solution  of  the  present  century,  is  to  pre- 
pare without  violent  convulsions  for  the 
advent  of  popular  government. 

The  task  of  our  age  is  to  carry  on  and 
to  complete  the  great  work,  already  so 
far  advanced,  of  liberating  capital  and 
industry  from  all  the  restrictions  and 
trammels  which  have  hitherto  impeded 
human  progress ;  in  other  words,  to  vin- 
dicate the  rights  of  property  and  of  la- 
bor. 

The  mission  of  man  in  this  world  is  to 
possess  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  and  for 
this  purpose,  to  summon  to  his  aid  and 
bring  under  his  control  the  external 
forces  of  nature.  This  task,  hard  and 
ungrateful  at  first,  becomes  lighter  as  it 
proceeds.  Every  natural  force  succes- 
sively subdued  to  man's  uses,  adds  to 
the  stock  of  gratuitous  services  which 
are.  the  common  possession  of  the  race, 
and  when  the  rights  of  property  and  la- 
bor are  thoroughly  established  by  uni- 
versal freedom,  and  the  services  of  man 
have  thus  secured  their  just  remunera- 
tion, the  inequalities  which  prevail  in 
the  conditions  of  human  life,  so  far  as 
they  are  the  result  of  artificial  and  not 
of  natural  causes,  will  diminish  and  dis- 
appear more  and  more,  till  even  the  low- 
est classes  in  the  social  scale  will  bo 
raised  to  a  level  of  well-being  Mtherto 
unknown  and  unimagined. 

But  this,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called,  is  democracy,  by  which  we  mean, 
not  the  rule  of  a  class,  but  the  rule  of  a 
nation,  in  which  each  class  possesses  its 
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just  share  of  power.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  such  a  rule  may  be  mon- 
arcliical  or  republican,  thrones  and  aris- 
tocracies may  find  their  place  under  it, 
and  exert  their  due  influence ;  but  when- 
ever the  body  of  the  people  emerge  from 
their  present  degradation,  and  acquire 
the  intelligence  and  independence  which 
material  prosperity  will  secure  them, 
they  must  become  the  preponderant 
power  in  the  State. 

The  -tendency  to  this  consummation 
can  only  be  checked  and  an*ested  by 
opposing  the  economic  law  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  human  progress. 
It  may  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  those 
who  prefer  the  contemplation  of  types 
of  humanity,  which  they  too  hastily  as- 
sume to  be  the  product  of  aristocratic 
institutions  alone,  to  the  wide-spread  and 
general  diffusion  of  well-being  among 
all  the  classes  of  a  nation,  but  it  is  not 
a  question  of  taste,  it  is  one  of  necessity. 

The  progress  of  this  law  has  already 
profoundly  modified  the  conditions  of 
modern  society.  The  downfall  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  the  gradual  adoption 
of  the  representative  principle  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  have  rendered 
necessary  a  searching  examination  of  the 
institutions  and  policy  which  had  their 
origin  in  an  order  of  things  which  is 
passing  away. 

80  far  as  England  is  concerned  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  no  man  was 
more  alive  than  Cobden  to  the  arbto- 
cratic  instincts  of  the  nation,  or  less  dis- 
posed to  advocate  republican  institutions 
among  us ;  but  he  saw  (and  it  is  idle  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact)  that  if  our 
mixed  system  of  government  was  to  be 
maintained,  we  could  only  raise  '^l>e 
masses  of  our  countrymen  from  their 
present  degradation,  and  hold  our  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  the 
adoption  of  principles  of  policy  by  which 
tlie  forces  of  the  State  should  be  econo- 
mized to  the  utmost,  and  the  interests  of 
the  people  amply  and  liberally  secured. 

In  his  paper  on  England,  Ireland,  and 
America,  Cfobden  says : 

"  But  they  who  argue  in  favor  of  a  repub- 
lic, in  lieu  of  a  mixed  monarchy,  for  Great 
Britain,  are,  we  suspect,  ignorant  of  the  genius 
of  their  countrymen.  Democracy  forms  no 
element  in  the  materials  of  English  character. 
An  Englishman  is,  from  his  mother^s  womb, 
an  aristocrat.    AThatever  rank orbirth,  what- 


ever fortune,  trade,  or  profession  may  bo  his 
fate,  he  is,  or  wishes  or  hopes  to  be,  an  aris- 
tocrat The  insatiable  love  of  caste  that  in 
England,  as  in  Hindostan,  devours  all  hearts, 
is  confined  to  no  walks  of  society,  but  per- 
vades every  degree,  firom  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  Of  what  conceivable  use,  then,  would 
it  be  to  strike  down  the  lofty  patricians  that 
have  descended  to  us  from  the  days  of  the 
Normans  and  the  Plantagenets,  if  we  of  the 
middle  class — who  are  more  enslaved  than 
any  other  to  this  passion — are  prepared  to  lift 
up,  firom  among  ourselves,  an  anstocracy  of 
mere  wealth,  not  less  austere,  not  less  selfish, 
only  less  noble  than  that  we  had  deposed  ? 
No :  whatever  changes,  in  the  course  of  time, 
education  may  and  will  efiect,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  England  at  this  moment  contains 
even  the  germs  of  genuine  republicanism. 

*^  We  do  not,  then,  advocate  the  adoption 
of  democratic  institutions  for  such  a  people. 
But  the  examples  held  forth  to  us  by  the 
Americans,  of  strict  economy,  of  peaceful 
non-interference,  of  universal  education,  and 
of  other  public  improvements,  may,  and,  in- 
deed  must,  be  emulated  by  the  Government 
of  this  country,  if  the  people  are  to  be  allowed 
even  the  chance  of  surviving  a  competition 
with  that  republican  community.  If  it  bo 
objected  that  an  economical  government  is 
inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions  of 
this  land,  then  we  answer.  Let  an  un&inching 
economy  and  retrenchment  be  enforced — ruat 
ccBlum  /" 

Mr.  Cobden  belonged  to  the  school  of 
political  thinkers  who  believe  in  the  per- 
fect harmony  of  moral  and .  economical 
laws,  and  that  in  proportion  as  these  are 
recognized,  understood,  and  obeyed  by 
nations,  will  be  their  advance  in  all  ^at 
constitutes  civilization. 

He  believed  that  the  interest  of  the 
individual,  the  interest  of  the  nation,  and 
the  interests  of  all  nations,  are  identical ; 
and  that  these  several  interests  are  all 
in  entire  and  necessary  concordance  with 
the  highest  interests  of  morality.  With 
this  belief,  an  economic  truth  acquired 
with  him  the  dignity  and  vitality  of  a 
moral  law,  and  instead  of  remaining  a 
baiTcu  abstract  doctrine  of  the  intellect, 
became  a  living  force  which  moved  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men. 

It  is  to  a  want  of  a  clear  conception  of 
this*  great  harmony  between  the  moral 
and  economic  law,  or  to  a  disbelief  in 
its  existence,  that  are  to  be  traced  some 
of  the  most  pernicious  errors  of  modem 
times. 

In  France,  from  an  imperfect  and  sa- 
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perficial  knowledge  of  the  order  of  facts 
on  which  economic  science  rests,  and 
from  the  prevalence  of  false  ideas  of  so- 
ciety derived  from  classical  antiquity, 
the  principles  of  government,  whether 
under  a  republic,  a  constitutntional  mon- 
archy or  an  empire,  have,  until  recently, 
been  in  many  essential  respects  opposed 
to  the  law  of  material  progress.  Kous- 
seau,  who  exercised  a  greater  influence 
than  any  other  man  upon  the  great 
French  Revolution,  and  after  him  Robes- 
pierre and  Mirabeau — the  two  great  fig- 
ures who  represent  and  personify  that 
mighty  upheaving  of  society — were  all 
fatally  and  fundamentally  wrong  in  their 
conception  of  the  right  of  property.  This, 
instead  of  regarding  as  a  right  preced- 
ing all  law,  and  lying  at  the  root  of  all 
social  existence,  they  considered  simply 
as  a  creation  of  the  law,  which,  again, 
derived  its  rights  from  a  social  compact, 
opposed,  in  many  respects,  to  the  natu- 
ral rights  of  man.  Society  itself  was 
thus  made  to  rest  upon  the  quicksand  of 
human  invention,  instead  of  the  rock  of 
God's  providence;  and  law  was  made 
the  source,  instead  of  the  guardian,  of 
personal  liberty  and  of  private  property. 

Hence  the  disastrous  shipwreck  of  a 
great  cause,  the  follies  and  the  crimes, 
the  wild  theories,  the  barren  experi- 
ments, and  the  inevitable  reaction.  The 
principle  involved,  the  State,  was  strong- 
er than  the  men  who  appealed  to  it,  and 
swallowed  them  up  in  a  military  despo- 
tism. 

Tliis  false  direction  of  ideas  survived 
the  Restoration,  and  when,'  after  1830, 
the  intellect  of  France  again  addressed 
itself  to  social  questions,  it  was  with  the 
same  result.  Saint  Simon,  Fourier,  Louis 
Blanc,  and  Proudhon  are  there  to  attest 
the  deep-rooted  perversion  of  thought 
which  has  hitherto  made  all  free  govern- 
ment impossible  in  France,  and  brought 
upon  her  again,  for  the  second  time,  the 
stern  hand  of  the  military  ruler. 

The  great  founder  of  the  English 
school  of  political  economy,  who  had 
witnessed  himself  in  France  the  same 
disorders,  and  speculated  on  their  causes, 
viewed  them  from  another  side.  He 
instinctively  perceived  that,  as  all  human 
society  must  rest  upon  a  material  found- 
ation, it  was  to  the  laws  of  material 
progress  that  inquiry  must  be  first  di- 
rected, and  that  before  and  beneath  all 


systems  of  government  and  all  schemes 
of  public  morality,  there  must  lie  the 
science  of  the  "  wealth  of  nations."  To 
the  investigation  of  this  science,  Adam 
Smith  devoted  those  years  of  patient 
and  conscientious  thought  to  which  we 
owe  the  treatise  which  has  made  his 
name  immortal,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
much  that  has  been  added,  and  much 
that  has  been  taken  fiK)m  it  since,  re- 
mains as  a  great  storehouse  of  knowledge 
to  the  students  of  economic  laws. 

In  the  hands  of  Smith,  however,  it  is 
easy  to  trace  the  habitual  connection  in 
his  mind  between  the  dry  facts  of  sci- 
ence and  the  great  social  laws  which 
alone  give  them  life  and  meaning,  and 
the  steady  natural  gravitation  of  all  the 
interests  of  our  race  toward  order  and 
moral  progress. 

The  school  of  English  economists  who 
succeeded  him  appear  to  us  to  have  t09 
much  lost  sight  of  this  necessary  connec- 
tion, and  to  have  dwelt  too  exclusively 
on  the  phenomena  of  economic  facts,  as 
distinct  and  separate  from  their  correla- 
tive moral  consequences.  To  this  cause 
we  attribute  the  absence  of  adequate  po- 
litical results  which  have  attended  their 
teaching,  the  repugnance  which  their 
doctrines  have  too  often  excited  in  gen- 
erous and  ardent  natures,  and  the  conse- 
quent discredit  of  a  science  indispensable 
to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  nations, 
and  destined,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  human  knowledge,  to 
reconcile  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

The  first  great  law  of  humanity  is  la- 
bor. "  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt 
thou  eat  thy  bread."  From  this  there 
is  no  escape.  The  burden  will  be  light- 
ened as  the  forces  of  nature  are  brought 
by  science  and  industry  more  under  the 
control  of  man ;  and  it  may  be  shifted, 
as  it  is,  from  the  whole  to  a  part  of  so- 
ciety, but  the  law  remains. 

It  is  this  law,  then,  the  law  of  labor, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  human  life. 
Upon  this  foundation  rests  the  whole 
fabric  of  society,  religion,  morals,  sci- 
ence, art,  literature — all  that  adorns  or 
exalts  existence.  But  if  the  law  of  la- 
bor is  thus  paramount  and  sovereign,  it 
follows  that  its  rights  are  sacred,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  permanent  security 
for  any  society  in  wnich  these  are  not 
protected.  The  rights  of  labor  involve 
and  comprehend  the  right  of  personal 
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liberty  and  tho  right  of  property ;  the 
first  implies  the  free  use  of  each  man's 
powers  and  faculties,  the  second,  an  in- 
alienable title  to  the  products  of  his  labor, 
in  use  or  in  exchange. 

It  is  to  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
labor  and  of  property,  thus  identified, 
in  all  the  various  forms  of  human  op- 
pression and  injustice,  by  force,  or  by 
fraud,  in  defiance  of  law,  or  in  the  name 
of  law,  that  is  to  be  traced  the  greatest 

Eart  of  the  disorders  and  sufferings  which 
ave  desolated  humanity,  and  the  unnec- 
essary and  unnatural  inequalities  in  the 
conditions  of  men. 

It  is  to  the  assertion  of  these  rights, 
and  to  tha  gradual  ascendency  of  the 
opposing  and  equalizing  principles  of 
justice  and  freedom,  that  the  coming 
generations  alone  can  look  for  a  future 
which  sh^  be  better  that  the  past. 

*'I1  n'y  a  que  deux  moyens,"  says 
Bastiat,  '^  de  se  procurer  les  choses  nec- 
essaires  a  la  conservation,  k  I'embellisse- 
ment,  et  au  porfectionnement  de  la  vie — 
la  production  et  la  spoliation."  And 
again,  "Propriety  et  spoliation,  sceurs 
noes  du  m^me  pere,  G6uie  du  Bien,  et 
Genie  du  Mai,  Salut  et  Fieau  de  la  So- 
cicte,  Puissances  qui  se  disputent  depuis 
le  commencement  I'empire  et  les  desti- 
nees  du  monde." 

These  truths,  though  familiar  to  us 
now,  are  of  comparatively  recent  accept- 
ance even  in  theory  among  us,  and  in 
practice  still  are  far  indeed  from  being 
applied.  Such,  moreover,  is  the  confu- 
sion of  thought,  enfijendered  by  histori- 
cal association,  political  prejudice,  and 
class  interest,  that  many  of  the  forms  of 
spoliation  are  hardly  recognized  when 
disguised  in  the  garb  of  a  British  insti 
tution,  a  party  principle,  or  a  vested 
right ;  in  which  artificial  costume  they 
still  impose  on  the  credulity  of  our  coun- 
trymen. 

It  is  true  that  war  is  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  an  evil,  and  slavery  to  be  a 
wrong ;  that  the  Reformation  has  dealt 
a  heavy  blow  at-  theocracy,  and  Free- 
trade  at  monopoly. 

But  the  spirit  of  war  is  still  fostered 
and  stimulated  by  false  ideas  of  national 
honor,  patriotism,  and  policy,  and  to  the 
art  of  war  we  still  devote  our  mightiest 
efibrts,  and  consecrate  our  costliest  sacri- 
fices. The  grosser  forms  of  slavery  have 
indeed  disappeared,  bat  the  taint  of  that 


accursed  thing  is  still  to  be  traced  in 
some  of  our  laws,  and  in  our  treatment 
of  subject  races,  while  the  spirit  of  its 
ofispring  '^feudalism"  still  lingers  in 
the  most  important  class  of  our  body- 
politic.  Our  Reformed  Church,  with  its 
tempoi'alities,  and  its  exclusive  preten- 
sions and  privileges,  is  still  too  often  the 
enemy  of  the  foundation  of  all  freedom, 
the  liberty  of  thought,  and,  by  pervert- 
ing the  judgment  of  too  manv  of  its 
members,  stnkes  at  the  root  of  human 
prom*ess. 

The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  insidi- 
ous, of  the  leading  forms  of  ^'  spoliation," 
commercial  monopoly,  though  driven 
from  its  strongholds,  and  expelled  from 
our  national  creed,  is  still  regarded  by 
many  among  us  with  secret  favor,  and 
by  most  of  us  rather  as  a  political  error 
than  as  a  moral  wrong. 

It  was  to  a  struggle  with  this  last 
gceat  evil  that  Cobden  devoted  his  Ufe, 
and  it  is  with  the  most  decisive  victory 
ever  achieved  in  this  field  of  conflict 
that  his  name  and  fame  will  be  forever 
identified ;  but  it  is  significant  and  inter- 
esting to  know  that  in  selecting  bis 
work  in  life,  it  was  to  ''  Education,"  and 
not  to  "  Free-trade,"  that  his  thoughts 
were  first  directed. 

Two  reasons  decided  him  to  prefer 
the  latter  as  the  object  of  his  efforts: 
Firstly^  His  conviction  (referred  to 
above)  that  the  material  prosperity  of 
nations  is  the  only  founaation  of  all 
progress,  and  that  if  this  were  once 
secured  the  rest  would  surely  follow. 
Secondly^  His  consciousness  that  no 
direct  attempt  to  obtain  a  system  of 
national  education  which  deserved  the 
name,  could  lead  to  any  clear  result  in 
the  life  of  his  own  generation,  and  that 
measured  with  those  at  his  command, 
imposing  as  were  the  forces  of  resistance 
arrayed  against  him  on  the  question  of 
Free-trade,  they  were  less  formidable 
than  those  which  would  be  brought  to 
bear  against  a  measure  which  united  in 
a  common  hostility  the  Established  and 
the  Dissenting  Churches. 

It  was  Cobden's  fate  or  fortune  to 
find  himself,  in  taking  up  the  cause  of 
Free-trade,  in  presence  of  one  of  the 
worst  laws  which  the  selfishness  and 
folly  of  governments  have  ever  imposed 
on  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  a 
people. 
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When  the  soil  of  a  country  is  appro- 
priated, the  only  means  whereby  an  in- 
creasing population  can  limit  the  en- 
croachments of  the  proprietors,  is  by 
working  for  foreign  markets.  Such  a 
population  has  only  its  labor  to  give  in 
exchange  for  its  requirements,  and,  if 
this  labor  is  constantly  increasing,  while 
the  produce  of  the  soil  is  stationary, 
more  of  the  first  will  be  steadily  and 
progressively  demanded  for  less  of  the 
last. 

This  will  be  manifested  by  a  fall  of 
wages,  which  is,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served, the  greatest  of  misfortunes  when 
it  is  duo  to  natural  causes — the  greatest 
of  crimes  when  it  is  caused  by  the  law. 

The  Corn  Law  was  the  fitting  sequel 
to  the  French  war.  The  ruling  classes 
in  England  had  seized  with  avidity  on 
the  reaction  of  feeling  created  by  tlTe 
excesses  of  the  French  revolution,  to 
conceal  the  real  meaning  of  that  event, 
and  to  discredit  the  principles  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty  which  it  asserted.  They 
had  at  their  mercy  a  people  impover- 
ished and  degraded  by  the  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure  in  which  years  of 
war  had  involved  their  country;  and 
seeing  with  dismay  the  prospect  before 
them,  which  the  peace  had  opened,  of  a 
fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce, 
under  the  beneficent  operation  of  the 
great  laws  of  free  exchange,  they  resort- 
ed to  the  unjust  and  inhuman  device  of 
prolonging  by  Act  of  Parliament  the 
artificial  scarcity  created  by  the  war, 
and  of  thus  preserving  to  the  landed 
interest  the  profits  which  had  been 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 

It  is  thus  that  as  the  forces  of  progress 
are  invariably  found  to  act  and  react  on 
each  other,  the  forces  of  resistance  and 
of  evil  will  ever  be  side  by  side,  and 
that  as  protection,  which  means'the  iso- 
lation of  nations,  tends  both  by  its  di- 
rect and  indirect  effects  to  war,  so  war 
again  engenders  and  perpetuates  the 
spirit  of  protection.  Free-trade,  or,  as 
Cobden  called  it,  the  International  Law 
of  the  Almighty,  which  means  the  inter- 
dependence of  nations,  must  bring  with 
it  the  surest  guarantee  of  peace,  and 
peace  inevitably  leads  to  freer  and  freer 
commercial  intercourse,  and,  therefore^ 
while  there  is  no  sadder  page  in  the 
modem  history  of  England  than  that 
which  records  the  adoption  of  this  law 


by  the  British  Parliament,  there  is,  to 
our  minds,  none  more  bright  with  the 
promise  of  future  good  than  that  on 
which  was  written,  after  thirty  years  of 
unjust  and  unnecessary  sufflBring,  its 
virtual  and  unconditional  repeal. 

But  as  the  intellect  and  conscience  of 
the  country  had  failed  so  long  to  recog- 
nize the  widespread  evils  of  this  pemi« 
cious  law,  and  the  fatal  principles  which 
lay  at  its  root,  so  did  they  now  most 
dimly  and  imperfectly  apprehend  the 
scope  and  consequences  of  its  abolition. 

It  was  called  the  repeal  of  a  law ;  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  removal  of  an  intolera- 
ble wrong;  but  we  doubt  whether  in 
this  country,  except  by  the  few  gifted 
and  far-seeing^leaders  of  this  great  cam- 
paign, it  was  foreseen  that  it  was  an  act 
which  involved,  in  its  certain  results,  a 
reversal  of  the  whole  policy  of  England. 

This  was,  however,  clear  enough  to 
enlightened  observers  in  other  countries. 
By  one  of  those  rare  and  mysterious  co- 
incidences which  sometimes  exercise  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  human  affairs, 
it  happened  that  while  Cobden  in  Eng- 
land was  bringing  to  bear  on  the  great 
practical  questions  of  his  time  and  coun- 
try, the  principles  of  high  morality  and 
sound  economy,  which  had  been  hitherto 
too  little  considered  in  connection  with 
each  other,  Frederic  Bastiat  was  con- 
ceiving and  maturing  in  France  the  sys- 
tem of  political  philosophv  which  has 
since  been  given  to  the  world,  and  which 
still  remains  the  best  and  most  complete 
exposition  of  the  views  of  which  Cob- 
den was  the  great  representative. 

It  appears  to  us  -that  these  two  men 
were  necessaiy  to  each  other.  Without 
Cobden,  Bastiat  would  have  lost  the 
powerful  stimulant  of  practical  example, 
and  the  wide  range  of  facts  which  the 
movement  in  England  supplied,  and 
from  which  he  drew  much  of  his  inspi- 
ration. Without  Bastiat,  Cobden's  pol- 
icy would  not  have  been  elaborated  mto 
a  system,  and,  beyond  his  own  immediate 
coadjutors  and  disciples,  would  probably 
have  been  most  imperfectly  understooa 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

More  than  this,  who  can  say  wbi^t 
may  not  have  been  the  effect  on  the 
minds  of  both  these  men,  of  the  inter- 
change of  thoughts  and  opinions  whioh 
freely  passed  between  them  ? 

In  his  brilliant  ^history  of  the  Anti* 
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Corn-Law  League,  Vohden  el  la  2,iffu&. 
Bnfltiat  thus  deHcrtbes  the  morement  ot 
which  England  was  the  theatre  during 
that  luemorable  etrnggle : 

"  I  have  cDdeayorcd  to  state  with  all  exact- 
ness the  question  which  is  being  ngitatcd  in 
England.  I  have  described  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, the  greatness  of  the  interests  which  art 
there  being  discussed,  tho  opposing  forces, 
and  the  conecqnencea  of  victory.  I  hare 
shown,  I  believe,  that  though  the  heat  of  the 
contest  may  seem  to  be  concentrated  on 
[jUCHtions  of  tni^ation,  of  custom-houses,  ol' 
cereals,  of  sugar,  it  is,  in  point  of  &ct,  a  qucs- 
Hon  between  monqioly  ami  liberty,  aristoc- 
racy anil  democracy — a  question  of  equality 
OT  inciiuality  in  the  distribution  of  the  gen- 
eral well-being.  The  question  at  issue  is  to 
know  whether  legislative  po^er  and  political 
intluenco  shall  remain  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
men  of  rapine,  or  in  Ihnse  of  the  men  of  toil ; 
that  is,  whether  they  shall  continue  to  cm. 
broil  the  world  in  troubles  and  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, or  sow  the  seeds  of  concord,  of  union, 
of  justice,  and  of  peace. 

"What  would  be  thoufiht  of  (he  historian 
who  could  believe  that  armed  Kuropc,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  performed,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  most  able  generals,  so 
many  feats  of  strategy,  for  the  sole  puqiose 
of  determining  who  should  possess  the  nar- 
row liclds  that  were  the  scenes  of  the  battles 
of  Austcrlitz  or  of  Wagram  ?  The  fate  of  dy- 
nasties and  empires  depended  on  (hose  strug- 
gles. But  tlio  triumphs  nf  force  may  be  ' 
ephemeral ;  it  is  not  bo  with  the  triumphs  of 
opinion.  And  when  we  see  the  whole  of  a 
great  people,  whose  intluenco  on  llic  worlil  is 
undoubted,  impregnate  itself  with  tlic  doc-  | 
trinca  of  justice  and  truth ;  when  we  see  it  , 
repel  the  false  ideas  of  supremacy  wbieh  have 
BO  long  rendered  it  dangerous  to  nations;  | 
when  we  see  it  ready  to  seize  the  political  ' 
ascendant  from  the  uends  of  a  greedy  and  ' 
turbulent  oligarchy — let  »is  beware  of  beiiev-  , 
ing,  even  when  its  first  efforts  seem  to  bear  | 
upon  economic  questions,  that  greater  and  i 
nobler  interests  arc  not  engaged  in  the  strug-  I 
^le.  I'or  if,  in  the  midst  of  many  lessons  of  , 
miquity,  many  instances  of  intemationiil  pcr- 
vcrsily,  Kngland,  this  imperceptible  point  of 
our  glohc,  has  seen  so  many  great  and  useful  j 
ideas  take  root  upon  her  soil-— if  she  was  the  | 
cradle  of  the  preas,  of  trial  by  jury,  of  a  rep-  i 
rcsoutative  system,  of  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, in  apite  of  tlie  opposition  of  a  powerful 
and  pitiless  oligarchj — what  may  not  the  | 
world  expect  from  this  aame  England  when 
all  her  moral,  social,  and  political  power  shall 
have  passed,  by  a  sloiv  and  difficult  revolu-  ; 
tion,  into  the  hands  of  democracy — a  rev-  I 
olution  peacefully  accomplished  in  the  minds  I 
of  men  under  the  leadership  of  an  a«go- 
Ciation  which    embraces  in   its   bosom  bo  I 


glory  oo  their  country,  and  on  the  century  in 
which  they  live  F  Such  a  revolution  is  no 
simple  event,  no  accident,  no  catastrophe  due 
to  an  iiresistable  but  evanescent  enthusiasm. 
It  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expresaion,  a  slow  so- 
cial cataclysm,  changing  all  the  conditions  of 
life  and  of  society,  the  sphere  in  which  it 
lives  and  breathes-  It  is  justice  posaeseiog 
herself  of  power;  good  sense  of  authority. 
It  is  the  general  weal,  the  weal  of  the  people, 
of  the  masses,  of  the  small  and  of  the  grea^ 
of  the  strong  and  of  the  weak,  becoming  the 
I  law  of  political  action.  It  is  the  disappear- 
ance behind  [he  scene  of  privilege,  abuse,  and 
,  caate-fecling,  not  by  a  palace-revolution  or  h 
I  street-rising,  but  by  the  progressive  and  gcn- 
I  cral  appreciation  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
I  man.  In  a  word,  it  is  tho  triumph  of  human 
liberty ;  it  is  the  death  of  monopoly,  that 
I  Proteus  of  a  thousand  forms,  now  conqueror, 
I  now  slave-owner;  at  one  time  lover  of  Ihe- 
'  ocracy  and  feudalism,  at  another  time  assum- 
'  ing  an  induEtrial,  a  commercial,  a  financial, 
'  and  even  a  pbilanlhropie  shape.  Whatever 
i  disguise  it  might  borrow,  it  could  no  longer 
bear  tho  eye  of  public  opinion,  which  bas 
learned  to  recognize  it  under  the  scarlet  uni- 
form or  under  the  black  gown,  under  tho 
pbinter's  jacket  and  the  noble  peer's  embroi- 
dered robe.  Liberty  for  all !  for  every  man  a 
just  and  natural  remuneration  for  his  labor! 
I  for  every  man  a  just  and  natural  avenue  to 
I  equality  in  proportion  to  hia  energy,  hia  in- 
telligence, his  prudence,  and  Mb  morality. 
Free  trade  with  all  tho  world  1  Peace  with 
all  (he  world !  No  more  subjugation  of 
colonics,  no  more  army,  no  more  navy,  than 
is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  national 
independence !  A  radical  distinction  between 
that  \i'hich  is  and  that  which  is  not  the  mis- 
sion of  government  and  law ;  political  associ- 
ation reduced  to  guarantee  each  man  his 
liberty  and  safety  agunat  all  unjust  aggres- 
sion, whether  Irom  without  or  from  witiiin ; 
equnl  taxation,  for  the  purpoBO  of  properly 
paying  the  men  charged  with  this  mission, 
and  not  to  serve  as  a  mask  under  the  name 
of  outlets  for  trade  (dehovchii),  for  outward 
usnrpation,  and,  under  the  name  of  prvlM- 
tion,  for  the  niutual  robbery  of  clasaes. 
Such  is  (he  real  issue  in  England,  though  the 
field  of  battle  may  l>e  confined  to  a  custom- 
house question.  But  this  questiou  involves 
slavery  in  its  modem  form ;  for  as  Sir.  Gib- 
son, a  member  of  tho  League,  has  said  in 
Parliament:  'To  get  possession  of  men,  that 
wo  may  make  them  work  for  our  own  profit, 
or  to  take  possession  of  the  Anita  of  thdr 
labor,  is  equally  and  slwavs  slavery;  th«n 
is  no  difference  but  in  the  u^ree.' " 

This  paesBgfl,  all  due  allowance  made 
for  the  tendency  to  brilliaat  genenliav 
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lion  which  Bastiat  shared  with  so  many 
of  his  gifted  countrymen,  remains  on 
the  whole  a  most  powerfnl,  condensed, 
and  accurate  analysis  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  political  conflict 
then  passing  in  England,  and  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  rare  insight  and  sagacity  of 
the  writer.  It  also  affords  a  marvellous 
illustration  of  the  power  which  a  clear 
and  Arm  grasp  of  principles  gives  to  the 
political  student,  in  guiding  his  specula- 
tions on  the  most  complicated  problems 
which  society  presents. 

The  system  of  which  the  Corn-Laws 
were  the  comer-stone,  traced  to  its 
source,  rested  on  the  principle  of  spolia- 
tion, and  on  the  foundation  of  force. 

That  which  was  inaugurated  by  the 
overthrow  of  that  law,  rested  on  the 
piinciple  of  freedom,  and  on  the  founda- 
tion of  justice. 

Monopoly  of  trade,  involving,  as  it 
must,  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty and  of  labor,  both  in  the  internal 
and  external  relations  of  a  State,  and 
implying,  when  carried  to  its  logical 
consequences,  national  isolation,  contains 
within  itself  the  germs  of  inevitable  de- 
cay and  stagnation.  To  avoid  these 
results,  it  is  necessary  that  a  government 
which  maintains  it  should  resort  to  all 
the  expedients  of  force  and  fraud — to 
conquests,  colonial  aggrandizement,  mar- 
itime supremacy,  foreign  alliances,  reci- 
procity treaties,  and  communism  in  the 
shape  of  poor  laws — and  should  perpet- 
ually appeal  to  the  worst  and  most 
contemptible  passions  of  its  people,  to 
national  .pride,  to  false  patriotism,  to 
jealousy,  to  fear,  and  to  selfishness,  in 
order  to  keep  alive  its  prestige  and  to 
conceal  its  rottenness. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  skill 
and  resources  of  the  ruling  classes  of 
England  in  their  use  of  these  expedients, 
but  there  was  a  point  beyond  which 
even  these  would  not  suffice  to  avert 
the  national  ruin ;  ^d  with  a  debt  of 
£800,000,000,  a  starving  people,  the 
universal  distrust,  and  the  avowed  or 
concealed  hostility  of  foreign  nations, 
who  had  imitated  our  policy  too  faith- 
fully, while  growing  communities  of  our 
own  race,  with  boundless  material  re- 
sources and  free  institutions,  were  out- 
stripping us  in  the  race  of  progress,  and 
making  the  future  competition  of  force 
impossible,  a  state  of  thuags  had  been 


engendered  which  called  for  prompt  and 
vigorous  remedy. 

To  Cobden,  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
League,  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
traced  the  disease  to  its  source,  of  hav- 
ing stayed  the  progress  of  the  poison 
which  was  slowly,  but  surely,  under- 
mining the  national  greatness,  and  of 
changing  the  current  of  English  policy. 

Mr.  Bright  has  recently  told  us  tne 
occasion,  and  the  manner,  of  Cobden's 
invitation  to  him  to  join  him  in  this  be- 
neficent work. 

At  a  moment  of  severe  domestic  ca- 
lamity, CoMen  called  upon  him  and 
said :  "  Do  not  allow  this  grief,  great 
as  it  is,  to  wei^^h  you  down  too  much. 
There  are  at  this  moment,  in  thousands 
of  homes  of  this  country,  wives  and 
children  Who  are  dying  .of  hunger,  of 
hunger  made  by  the  laws ;  if  you  will 
come  along  with  me,  we  will  never  rest 
until  we  have  got  rid  of  the  Corn-Laws." 
The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain,  and 
we  know  with  what  results. 

By  the  repeal  of  the  Com-Jjaws,  the 
idle  dream  of  national  independence,  a 
dream  which  never  could  be  realised 
without  violating  the  fundamental  laws 
of  Qod's  providence,  and  condemning 
our  country  to  inevitable  decay,  was 
forever  dispelled,  our  foreign  trade  be- 
came a  condition  of  our  existence,  and 
the  great  law  of  international  depend- 
ence assumed  its  rightful  place  as  the 
animating  principle  of  our  future  course. 

But  though  the  edifice  of  protection 
was  shaken  at  the  base,  and  the  fabric 
irrevocably  doomed  to  destruction,  the 
work  was  only  begun ;  the  ideas  which 
the  system  had  created  had  taken  too 
deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  governing 
classes,  and  the  forces  of  re&ction  were 
still  too  powerful,  to  allow  of  speedy  or 
logical  progress.  To  insure  the  imme- 
diate application  of  the  policy  of  fVe^' 
trade,  it  should  have  been  intrusted  to 
the  hands  who  had  forced  it  on  the 
House  and  the  country,  and  this  was 
not  to  be. 

To  make  Cobden  minister  wonld  have 
been  an  act  of  political  justice  and  wis- 
dom, for  which  the  times  were  not  ripe, 
and  to  accept  subordinate  office  from 
men  who  had  so  recently  and  so  reluc- 
tantly espoused  his  views  on  Free-trade, 
and  who  so  imperfectly  apprehended  or 
accepted  its  ulterior  consequences,  would 
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have  fatally  compromised  bis  future  use- 
fulness. 

He  knew  tliat  there  were  several  nec- 
essary measures  which  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  the  Liberal  party  would  im- 
mediately force  upon  the  Parliament, 
and  his  work  at  this  moment  lay  in 
another  direction.  He  bad  been  the 
chief  instrument  in  giving  the  death- 
blow to  a  mighty  monopoly,  in  redress- 
ing a  grievous  wrong,  and  in  giving 
food  to  suffering  millions  at  home.  His 
services  as  an  Englishman  being  thus 
far  accomplished,  he  entered  upon  his 
mission  as  an  ''  international  man." 

He  knew,  and  had  measured  accurate- 
ly the  obstacles  presented  by  the  laws  of 
other  countries,  often  the  too  faithful  re- 
flection of  our  own,  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  grand  aim  of  his  life,  the  binding 
together  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  by 
the  material  bonds  which  are  the  neces- 
sary and  only  preparation  for  their  moral 
union.  These  laws  had  raised  around  us 
innumerable  barriers  to  intercourse,  and 
as  many  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
peace. 

In  a  tour  through  Europe,  which  often 
resembled  a  triumphal  progress,  he  was 
everywhere  received  with  interest  and 
attention  ;  but  the  sudden  recantation  of 
a  policy,  bound  up  with  all  the  traditions 
01  England,  and  written  in  letters  of 
blood  m  the  history  of  every  country  in 
Europe,  was  open  to  too  much  suspicion 
to  inspire  confidence,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  be  content  with  sowing  the  seeds  of 
much  which  has  since  borne  fruit,  and 
with  inspiring  new  zeal  and  hope  in  the 
minds  of  the  good  and  enlightened  men 
who,  in  each  centre  which  he  visited, 
were  laboring  in  the  cause. 

No  stronger  proof  can  be  afforded  of 
the  fundamental  misconception  of  Mr. 
Cobden's  political  character  which  has 
prevailed  in  England,  than  the  judg- 
ments and  criticisms  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  pass  upon  him  with  reference 
to  the  class  of  questions  to  which  he 
addressed  himself  on  his  return  to  public 
life  at  home. 

The  gradual  breaking  up  of  the  pro- 
tective system  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-Laws,  was  a  work  which  must  in 
any  case  have  proceeded,  under  the  press- 
ure of  the  irresistible  force  of  circum- 
stances, but  we  think  that  justice  has 
never  been  done  to  the  Government  of 


Lord  John  Russell  in  the  years  sucoeed- 
ing  the  repeal  in  this  respect. 

The  equalization  of  the  Sugar-Duties, 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation-Laws,  the 
reform  of  our  "  Colonial  System,"  and 
the  introduction  of  self-government  inta 
our  principal  colonial  dependencies,  were 
all  accomplished  by  this  administration, 
and  few  indeed  have  been  the  Govern- 
ments of  England  which  can  point  to 
such  substantial  services  as  these  in  the 
cause  of  progress.  In  looking  back  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  how  different  might 
have  been  our  history  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  how  superior  our  present  con- 
dition, if  the  spirit  which  then  predomi- 
nated in  the  councils  of  the  State,  and 
which  would  doubtless  have  rendered 
possible  the  cordial  codperation-  of  Cob- 
den,  either  in  or  out  of  ofiice,  had  been 
permitted  to  inspire  our  national  policy. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  It  seems 
to  have  been  expected  that  Cobden 
would  have  exclusively  devoted  himself 
to  commercial  questions,  and  when  it 
was  found  that  he  proccKeded  to  attack 
systematically  our  foreign  policy,  our 
svstem  of  government  in  India,  our  na- 
tional expenditure,  our  military  and  na- 
val administration,  and  our  maritine  laws, 
he  was  accused  of  going  beyond  his  prov- 
ince, and  discredited  as  an  enthusiast  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  the  great  mys- 
teries of  statecraft. 

Those  who  used  this  language  either 
knew  too  well,  or  not  at  all,  that  Cobden 
aimed  at  something  very  different  and 
very  much  deeper  than  mere  commercial 
reforms. 

In  each  and  %\l  of  these  he  took,  as 
was  natural,  a  sincere  and  consistent  in- 
terest, but  he  felt  that  he  could  safely 
leave  them  to  be  carried  through  in  the 
hands  which  had  undertaken  the  work, 
and  he  knew  that  incalculable  as  would 
be  the  results,  to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  they  would  not 
alone  suffice  to  rai^e  the  lower  classes 
of  this  country  from  their  condition  of 
moral  and  material  degradation,  and  thus 
to  rescue  England  from  the  reproach  of 
failure  in  the  highest  ends  of  civilization, 
and  assure  for  her  a  permanent  plaoe  in 
the  front  rank  of  nations. 

It  was  therefore,  that,  instead  of  en- 
tangling himself  in  the  snares  of  office^ 
and  devoting  his  time  to  the  details  of 
practical  legislation,  he  undertook  the 
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harder  and  more  ungrateful,  fcut  far  no- 
bler office,  of  endeavoring  to  open  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen  to  the  necessity 
under  which  they  lay,  of  preparing  for 
fundamental  changes  in  many  of  the  es- 
•  sential  principles  upon  which  our  nation- 
al policy  had  previously  been  conducted, 
in  its  three  great  divisions — Domestic, 
Foreign,  and  Colonial. 

The  programme  which,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  task,  Cobden  appears  to 
have  set  before  him  embraced  the  fol- 
lowing objects : 

Complete  freedom  of  trade  throughout 
the  British  empire,  exclusive  (as  a  prac- 
tical necessity)  for  the  present,  of  restriq- 
tions  for  fiscal  purposes. 

Freedom  of  the  press  from  all  taxes, 
happily  designated  by  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son as  "  taxes  on  knowledge." 

The  largest  measure  of  self  govern- 
ment in  our  colonial  possessions,  includ- 
ing the  obligation  of  self-defence. 

The  final  and  unqualified  abandonment 
of  our  policy  of  conquest  and  territorial 
aggrandizement  in  India  and  elsewhere. 

The  adoption  of  the  general  principle 
of  "  non-intervention  "  in  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, publicity  in  all  the  transactions  of 
diplomacy,  and  the  renunciation  of  all 
ideas  of  national  preponderance  and  su- 
premacy.* 

The  reduction  of  our  military  and  na- 
val forces  within  the  limits  strictly  re- 
quired for  the  national  security. 

A  large  reduction  of  our  taxation. 

A  reform  in  the  laws  affecting  landed 
property. 

The  reform  of  our  maritime  laws. 

We  have  not  included  in  this  enume- 
ration the  two  great  measures  of  Na- 
tional Education  and  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, because,  although  these  are  essen- 
tial articles  in  the  creed  of  every  liberal 
politician,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
they  both  enlisted  Cobden's  warmest 
sympathy,  he  felt  that  in  his  time  he 
could  more  usefully  devote  himself  to 
questions  upon  which  his  views  were 
less  generally  shared. 

Cobden  saw  clearly  that  unless  our 
system  of  government,  in  all  its  branch- 
es, were  adapted  to  the  altered  condi- 
tions of  our  national  existence,  not  only 
would  our  commercial  reforms  be  shorn 
of  their  most  valuable  and  complete  re- 
*sults,  in  the  elevation  of  the  masses  of 
the  people,  but  that  we  should  also  incur 
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the  risk  of  very  serious  dangers.  Noth- 
ing is  so  fatal  to  success  in  the  life  of 
individuals  or  of  nations,  as  a  confusion 
of  principles  in  action. 

Under  the  system  of  monopoly,  it  was 
logical  enough  in  our  foreign  policy  to 
keep  alive  the  chimera  of  the  balance  of 
power,  to  seek,  in  foreign  alliances  and 
artificial  combinations  of  force,  the  se- 
curity which  we  could  not  hope  to  derive 
from  legitimate  and  natural  causes.  In 
the  government  of  our  foreign  posses- 
sions, it  was  logical  to  annex  provinces 
and  extend  our  empire,  and  by  the  dis- 
play of  force  and  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
to  coerce  and  despoil ;  and  for  both  these 
purposes,  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
costly  and  imposing  forces  by  sea  and 
land,  and  to  cast  on  the  people  the  bur- 
den of  a  proportionate  taxation.     « 

By  means  such  as  these  we  might  have 
prolonged,  for  two  or  three  generations, 
a  false  and  hollow  supremacy,  and  ward- 
ed off  for  a  while  the  inevitable  doom 
which  awaits  all  false  principles. 

But  with  a  policy  of  free  exchange, 
these  things  are  not  only  inconsistent, 
they  are  dangerous. 

They  are  inconsistent,  because  a  policy 
of  Free-trade  rests  on  the  principle,  that 
the  interests  of  all  nations  lie  in  union 
and  not  in  opposition ;  that  cooperation 
and  not  competition,  international  de- 
pendence and  not  national  independence, 
are  the  highest  end  and  object  of  civili- 
zation, and  that,  therefore,  peace,  and 
not  war,  is  the  natural  and  normal  con- 
dition oif  civilized  communities  in  their 
relation  to  each  other. 

They  are  dangerous,  because  a  country 
which  is  unable  even  to  feed  its  own  pop- 
ulation without  its  foreign  trade,  and  of 
whose  prosperity,  and  eve^  existence, 
peace  is  thus  a  necessary  condition,  can- 
not afiTord  to  encounter  the  risks  of  wars 
with  powerful  enemies.  If  such  a  coun- 
try appeals  to  the  law  of  force,  by  that 
law  will 'it  be  judged,  and  the  result 
must  be  crushing  failure,  disaster,  and 
ultimate  defeat.  The  sacred  simplicity 
of  the  Protectionist  mind  dimly  appre- 
hended this,  and  deprecated  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-Law  accordingly.  It  did 
not  perceive  that  the  alternative  was  an 
inadequate  supply  of  food  for  a  third  of 
our  population. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  ^'  balance 
of  power "  can  only  be  sought  in  the 
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free  development  of  the  natural  forces, 
whether  of  morality,  intelligence,  or  ma- 
terial wealth,  residing  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  earth,  and  the  balance 
will  always  be  held  (to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  William  III.,  in  his  address  to 
Parliament,  quoted  by  Mr.  Oobden  in 
his  paper  on  *'  Russia  ")  by  the  country 
which,  in  proportion  to  its  powers,  has 
economized  its  material  resources  to  the 
highest  point,  and  acquired  the  highest 
degree  of  moral  ascendency  by  an  honest 
and  consistent  allegiance  to  the  laws  of 
raoraiity  in  its  domestic  policy  and  in  its 
foreign  relations. 

The  acquisition  of  colonies  and  terri- 
tories formerly  required  to  afford  new 
fields  for  monopoly,  and  defended  on  the 
plea  that  outlets  were  necessary  for  our 
trade,  while  our  ports  were  closed  to  our 
nearest  and  richest  neighbors,  appeared 
in  its  true  light  as  a  wicked  waste  of 
national  influence,  and  a  costly  and  use- 
less perversion  of  national  wealth,  when 
all  the  countries  of  the  earth  became  our 
customers,  and  England  the  metropoli- 
tan entrepot  of  the  world. 

Largo  standing  armies  and  navies, 
with  their  necessary  accompaniment  of 
heavy,  and  because  heavy,  unequal,  and 
indirect  taxation,  are  only  rational  in 
countries  which  are  constantly  liable  to 
war,  and  cannot  therefore  be  equally  re- 
quired under  a  system  which  relies  on 
moral  influence  and  on  international  jus- 
tice, as  under  one  which  depends  on 
force  and  monopoly.  For  what  are  the 
causes  which  make  a  country  liable  to 
war? 

These  are  of  several  kinds,  but  for  our 
present  purpose  we  may  class  them  under 
the  following  heads : 

I^lrsty  The  disposition  to  engage  in 
wars  of  conquest  or  aggression. 

Second^  The  necessity  of  maintaining 
(for  the  purpose  of  repressing  liberty  at 
home)  a  largo  military  force,  which  a 
government  may  at  any  moment  be 
obliged  to  employ  in  foreign  war,  either 
to  gratify  the  military  spirit  engendered 
by  the  presence  of  a  powerful  service, 
or  to  divert  public  attention  from  do- 
mestic questions. 

Third,  The  habitual  violation  of  the 
rights  of  labor  and  property  in  her  in- 
ternational relations,  by  prohibitive  and 
protective  laws. 

Jfburthy  The  pretension  of  holding  the 


"balance  of  power,**  and  for  this  pnr- 
pose  of  interfering  in  the  aflairs  of  other 
nations,  with  its  result — the  theorj'  of 
"  armed  .diplomacy,*'  which  aims,  by  a 
display  of  force,  at  securing  for  a  coun- 
try what  is  supposed  to  be  its  due  influ-* 
ence  in  foreign  affairs. 

Fifths  The  requirements  of  a  nation 
for  purposes  of  defence  against  foreign 
aggression. 

Of  these,  the  three  first  may  be  dis- 
missed at  once,  as  absolutely  inoperative 
in  the  case  of  England  under  the  "  Free- 
trade  "  system.  For  although,  to  our 
shame,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our 
government  both  in  India  and  in  Ireland 
still  maintains  itself  greatly  by  force,  the 
conditions  of  our  empire  render  this 
necessity  in  some  respects  a  guarantee 
of  peace  rather  than  a  cause  of  war. 

Of  the  two  remaining  causes,  the  first 
must  be  so  cut  down  and  modified  in  or- 
der to  be  a  pretext  for  military  arma- 
ments as  to  lose  its  broad  and  general 
character,  and  to  require  re-statement. 

The  doctrine  of  the  "  balance  of  pow- 
er '*  is,  we  hope,  consigned  to  the  limbo 
of  exploded  fallacies  with  the  "  balance 
of  trade,*'  and  we  refer  any  remaining 
believers  in  the  "  balancing  system "  to 
the  history  and  analysis  of  this  remark- 
able phenomenon  contained  in  the  essay 
on  Russia  in  the  work  before  us,*  as  we 
think  it  cannot  fail  to  dispel  any  linger- 
ing faith  in  this  delusion. 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  ot 
power,  a  fruitful  source  of  dangerous 
and  useless  meddling  in  the  affairs  ot 
foreign  countries  has  been  out  away. 
There  remains,  however,  a  limited  fijrni 
of  interference  in  foreign  affairs,  which 
it  is  still  thought  by  many  among  us, 
and  even  by  a  large  section  of  the  Lib- 
eral party,  that  we  should  be  prepared 
to  exert  in  certain  events,  and  for  which, 
if  tho  principle  be  admitted,  some  allow-* 
ance  must  bo  made  in  estimating  the 
extent  of  our  requirements.  We  refer 
to  the  supposed  auty  of  England  to  re- 
sort to  war,  in  possible  cases,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  {>rinoiple8  ot 
free  government  and  international  law,  or 
of  protecting  a  foreign  country  from  wan- 
ton and  unjust  aggression.  This  ques- 
tion is  BO  important  that  we  shall  discuss 
it  at  greater  length  in  considering  the. 

*  Vide  Article  on  Binsia^  in  voL  L 
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doctrine  of  "  non-interventioii "  as  the 
key-stone  of  our  Free -trade  foreign 
policy. 

This  fourth  cause,  thus  materially 
modified,  and  the  last,  are  then  the  only 
Remaining  grounds,  so  far  as  our  foreign 
relations  are  concerned,  on  which  it  is 
necessary  still  to  devote  a  portion  of 
the  national  wealth  to  military  and  na- 
val armaments;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
even  these  operate  with  far  less  force 
under  a  system  of  policy  which  proceeds 
on  principles  of  international  morality, 
and  appeals  to  the  common  interests  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  than  under 
one  which  rests  on  ideas  of  national  sn-^ 
premacy  and  rivalry. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  we  think,  be  de- 
nied, even  by  ihose  who  are  the  most 
disposed  to  connect  the  greatness  and 
security  of  England  with  the  constant 
display  of  physical  force,  that  as  our 
liability  to  war  has  diminished,  our 
preparations  for  it  should  also  diminish  ; 
and  that  it  is  as  irrational  to. devote  to 
our  "  services,"  in  a  period  of  "  Free- 
trade,"  colonial  self-government,  and  non- 
intervention, the  sums  which  were 
wrung  from  our  industry,  in  an  epoch 
of  monopoly,  of  colonial  servitude,  and 
of  a  "spirited  foreign  policy,"  as  it 
would  be  to  pay  the  same  insurance  on 
a  healthy  as  on  a  diseased  life. 

To  summon  into  existence  a  principle 
which  in  all  human  relations  shall  assert 
the  right  of  property,  in  mind  and  in 
matter,  in  thought  and  in  labor,  and  to 
secure  this  right  on  its  only  true  founda- 
tion— the  universal  rule  of  justice  and 
freedom — is  to  evoke  a  force  which  is 
destined  to  root  up  and  destroy  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  division  among 
men ;  to  bind  up  the  nations  of  the  earth 
in  a  vast  federation  of  interests ;  and  to 
bring  the  disorders  and  conflicting  pas- 
sions  of  society  under  the  domain  of  law. 

To  promote  all  the  agencies  through 
which  this  force  can  act,  and  to  repress 
all  those  which  oppose  its  progress  and 
neutralize  its  operation,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  analyze  and  expose  to  view  these 
several  agencies,  both  in  their  causes 
and  in  t^eir  effects,  eternally  acting  and 
reacting  on  each  other,  was  the  task 
which  Cobden  set  himself  to  accom- 
plish. 

It  was  inevitable,  with  these  objects 
in  view,  that  Cobden  was  often  obliged 


to  raise  discussion  upon  questions  which, 
to  ordinary  minds,  appeared  somewhat 
chimerical,  and  to  propose  measures 
which  were  in  the  nature  of  things  pre- 
mature ;  that  he  should  give  to  many 
the  impression  of  wasting  his  strength 
on  matters  which  could  not  be  brought 
to  an  immediate  practical  issue,  and  in 
the  agitation  of  which  he  could  not 
hope  for  direct  success. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  al- 
though there  often  existed  no  possibility 
of  raizing  or  applying  his  projects  at 
the  time  of  their  enunciation,  these  were 
always  themselves  of  an  essentially  prao- 
tical  character,  and  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  each  other ;  and  that  although 
presented  as  occasion  served,  from  time 
to  time,  and  as  the  nature  of  his  mission 
required,  in  a  fragmentary  and  separate 
form,  they  each  and  all  formed  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  policy  coherent  and 
complete,  and  destined,  we  cannot  doubt, 
to  a  gradual  but  certain  triumph. 

We  have  already  enumerated  some  of 
the  principal  questions  to  which  in  this 
vast  field  of  activity,  Cobden  succes- 
sively devoted  himself,  and  referred  to 
those  among  them  in  which,  at  the  same 
time,  his  views  were  shared  by  the  mar 
jority  of  his  countrymen,  and  which,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  were  soon  adopted  by 
Parliament  and  the  country. 

We  shall  therefore  confine  our  further 
remarks  to  those  features  of  Cobden's 
programme  which  during  his  life  he  la- 
bored, for  the  most  part  in  vain,  to 
make  acceptable  to  the  governing  classes 
of  his  counti7men,  and  upon  which  there 
still  exist,  even  among  those  who  enter* 
tain  what  are  called  "  advanced  views," 
great  difference  of  opinion,  and  some- 
times, we  think,  no  little  confusion  of 
thought. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  essays 
contained  in  the  volumes  before  us  for  a 
more  powerful  and  elaborate  exposition 
of  the  writer's  leading  views  on  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  relate,  in  a  f)opular 
and  practical  form,  than  any  which  we 
can  offer ;  but  although  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  limits  of  the  present  article,  to  do 
more  than  indicate  briefly  what  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  broad  general  outlines  of 
Cobden's  creed  on  the  questions  to  which 
we  shall  refer,  and  these  are  so  intimate*, 
ly  connected  with  each  other  that  they 
are  hardly  susceptible  of  separate  treat- 
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ment,  we  will  endeavor  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions  with  respect  to  the  opinions 
which  he  appears  to  have  held  in  connec- 
tion with  each  of  the  following  topics : 

Foreign  Policy. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Policy. 

Limitation  of  Armaments. 

Reduction  of  Expenditure. 

Taxation. 

Cobden's  general  views  on  the  princi- 
ples of  our  foreign  policy  have  been 
sufficiently  indicated  in  previous  parts 
of  this  article,  but  we  desire  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  what  is  called  the 
doctrine  of"  non-intervention,"  by  which 
that  policy  is  ordinarily  characterized. 

Cobden  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
advanced  or  held  the  opinion  that  wars 
other  than  those  undertaken  for  self-de- 
fence were  in  all  cases  wrong  and  inex- 
pedient. 

The  question,  as  we  apprehended  it, 
was  with  him  one  of  relative  duties.  It 
is  clear  that  the  duty  and  wisdom  of 
entering  upon  a  war,  even  in  defence  of 
the  most  righteous  cause,  must  be  meas- 
ured by  our  knowledge,  and  by  our 
power ;  but  even  where  our  knowledge 
is  complete  and  our  power  sufficient,  it 
is  necessary  that,  in  undertaking  such  a 
war,  we  should  be  satisfied  that  in  doing 
so  we  are  not  neglecting  and  putting  it 
out  of  our  reach  to  fulfil  more  sacred 
and  more  imperative  duties. 

The  cases  are  rare  in  the  quarrels  of 
other  nations,  still  rarer  in  their  internal 
dissensions,  in  which  our  knowledge  of 
their  causes  and  conditions,  and  our 
power  of  enforcing  the  right,  and  assur- 
ing its  success,  in  any  degree  justifies  us 
in  armed  interference — the  last  resort  in 
the  failure  of  human  justice. 

But  even  if  these  difficult  conditions 
of  our  justification  in  such  a  war  were 
satisfied,  the  cases  must  be  rare  indeed 
in  which,  with  a  population  of  which  so 
large  a  part  are  barely  receiving  the 
means  of  decent  existence,  and  another 
part  are  supported  by  public  charity  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest,  and  at  a  charge 
of  more  than  £7,000,000  per  annum, 
this  country  would  be  justified  in  impos- 
ing on  our  laboring  classes  (on  whom, 
be  it  remembered,  the  burden  must 
chiefly  fall)  the  cost  of  obtaining  for 
another  people,  a  degree  of  freedom,  or 
a  measure  of  justice,  which  they  have  so 
imperfectly  secured  for  themselyes. 


Such  a  course  is  certainly  not  defensi- 
ble until  the  people  have  a  far  larger 
share  in  the  government  of  their  country 
than  they  now  possess  in  England. 

When  we  add  to  these  considerations 
the  singular  inaptitude  of  the  governing 
classes  of  this  country  to  comprehend 
foreign  affiiirs,  the  extraordinary  errors 
which  are  usually  to  be  observed  in  their 
judgments  and  opinions  on  foreign  ques- 
tions, and  the  dangerous  liability  to 
abuse  in  the  hands  of  any  government, 
of  the  doctrine  of  "  Blood  and  Iron," 
even  if  it  be  sometimes  invoked  in  a  just 
cause^  we  shall,  I  think,  acknowledge 
the  sober  wisdom  of  Cobden's  opinion, 
that  for  all  practical  purposes,  at  least 
for  the  present  generation,  the  rule  ot 
non-intervention  should  bo  sternly  and 
systematically  enforced. 

It  was  a  great  defect  in  our  new 
Colonial  system  that,  in  conferring  upon 
our  possessions  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, we  did  not  at  the  same  time  im- 
pose on  them  the  duty  of  self-defence. 

Cobden  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
protesting  against  this  last  misappropria- 
tion of  the  money  of  the  British  tax- 
payer, and  of  exposing  the  secret  con- 
nection of  this  feature  in  our  policy 
with  the  perpetuation  of  pretexts  tor  in- 
creased armaments. 

The  British  rule  in  India  was  to  Cob- 
den a  subject  of  the  deepest  anxiety  and 
apprehension.  His  paper  in  the  present 
volumes,  entitled  "  How  Wars  are  got 
up  in  India,"  is  an  honest  and  indignant 
criticism  upon  an  episode  in  our  Indian 
history,  which  has  only  too  many  paral- 
lels, and  gives  expression  to  one  of  his 
strongest  convictions,  namely,  the  retri- 
bution which  one  day  awaits  the  lust  of 
power  and  of  territonal  aggrandizement, 
and  the  utter  disregard  of  niorality  so 
oflen  exhibited  in  our  dealings  with  the 
races  of  this  great  dependency. 

The  changes  advocated  by  Cobden  in 
our  foreign  and  colonial  policy  neces- 
sarily involved  a  large  reduction  in  our 
military  and  naval  establishments,  and 
to  this  object  his  most  strenuous  effi^rts 
were  constantly  directed ;  but  here  the 
difficulties '  which  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter were  enormous,  and  the  Crimean 
War,  and  its  results  throughout  Europe, 
have  rendered  all  attempts  at  reform  in 
this  branch  of  our  national  economy 
hitherto  unavailing.  • 
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In  attacking  our  "  Services "  he  not 
only  had  to  contend  against  powerful 
interests,  connected  with  almost  all  the 
families  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  the  country,  but  also  against  many 
honest,  though  mistaken,  opinions,  as  to 
the  causes  of  national  greatness  and  the 
sources  of  our  power.  It  was  the  wide- 
spread prevalence  of  such  opinions, 
combined  with  the  selfish  influence  of 
the  worst  element  in  British  commerce, 
that  led,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Chi- 
nese War  in  1867,  to  the  rejection  of 
Cobden  by  the  West  Riding,  and  of 
Bright  and  Gibson  by  Manchester.  The 
class  of  ideas  symbolized  by  the  "  Brit- 
ish Lion,"  the  "Sceptre  of  Britannia,"' 
and  the  "  Civu  RomanuSy\  irrational 
and  vulgar  as  they  are,  have  neverthe- 
less a  side  which  is  not  altogether  ig- 
noble, and  are  of  a  nature  which  it  re- 
quires more  than  one  generation  to 
eradicate. 

Cobden  approached  this  question  of 
reduction  by  two  different  roads.  He 
endeavored  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  in- 
ternational action,  by  arrangements  for 
a  general  limitation  of  armaments,  in 
which,  as  regards  France,  there  appeared 
more  than  once  some  possibility  of  suc- 
cess, and  in  which  he  was  cordially  sup- 
ported, by  Bastiat  in  the  years  succeed- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws;  he 
also  sought,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  urge  it  on  his  countrymen,  by 
appeals  to  their  good  sense  and  self- 
respect.  He  exposed  firstly  our  policy, 
and  secondly  our  administration ;  and 
sliowed,  with  irresistible  arguments, 
that,  while  the  one  was  unsound,  the 
other  was  extravagant;  and  that  thus 
the  British  people  were  condemned  not 
only  to  provide  for  what  was  useless, 
and  even  dangerous,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  p<iy  an  excessive  price  for  it. 

He  tolls  us  in  his  article  on  Russia, 
vol.  i.,  p.  809 : 

"If  that  which  constitutes  cowardice  in 
individuals,  namely,  the  taking  excessive  pre- 
cautions against  danger,  merits  the  same 
designation  when  practiced  by  communities, 
then  Enp^land  certainly  must  rank  as  the 
greatest  poltroon  among  nations." 

Cobden  was  often  blamed  for  not  de- 
voting more  time  and  labor  to  the  task 
of  minute  resistance  to  the  "  Estimates  " 
in  the  House  of  Commons.    This  was 


the  result  of  his  perfect  conviction,  after 
years  of  experience  and  observation, 
that  such  a  course  was  absolutely  use* 
less,  and  that  no  private  member,  how- 
ever able  or  courageous,  could  cope  in 
detail  with  the  resources  at  the  disposal 
of  Government,  in  evading  exposure 
and  resisting  reductions.  He  therefore 
always  insisted  that  the  only  course  was 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by 
diminishing  the  revenue  and  the  expen- 
diture* in  the  gross.  And  this  brmgs 
us  to  our  next  topic,  which  is  inextricably 
bound  up' with  the  last,  namely,  the  re- 
duction of  the  national  expenditure,  and 
the  consequent  diminution  of  taxation, 
objects  the  importance  of  which  is  be- 
coming yearly  more  vital.  Cobden 
knew  that,  no  material  reform  in  our 
financial  system  could  be  effected  (for 
all  that  has  been  hitherto  done  has  been 
to  shift  the  burden,  and  not  to  diminish 
it)  until  our  external  policy  was  changed, 
and  hence. his  incessant  efforts  in  this 
direction;  but  he  also  knew  that  the 
surest  method  of  accomplishing  the  lat- 
ter object  was,  to  diminish  the  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  Government  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  purposes. 

The  first  object  in  financial  reform 
was,  in  Cobden's  opinion,  the  gradual 
remission  of  indirect  taxation. 

In  a  letter  to  the  "  Liverpool  Associ- 
ation "  he  made  use  of  the  remarkable 
expression  that  he  considered  themi  to 
be  the  only  body  of  men  in  the  country 
who  appeared  to  have  any  faith  in  the 
future  of  humanity. 

His  objections  were  threefold,  and 
they  are  conclusive : 

"1.  The  dangerous  facilities  which  they 
afTof d  for  extravagant  and  excessive  expen- 
diture, by  reason  of  their  imperceptibility  in 
collection,  and  of  the  consequent  readiness  of 
the  people  to  submit  to  them,  and  also  of 
the  impossibility  of  insuring  a  close  and  hon- 
est adaptation  of  the  revenue  to  the  expendi- 
ture." 

What  would  be  thought  of  an  attempt 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  our 
Poor-Laws  by  taxes  on  the  consumption 
of  the  district,  instead  of  by  a  rate  ? 

"  2.  Their  interference  with  the  groat  law  of 
free  exchange,  one  of  the  rights  of  property, 
and  (so  far  as  customs  duties  are  concerned) 
the  violation  of  international  equity,  which 
they  involve;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  con- 
ditions of  international  trade  are  essentially 
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afifected  by  taxes  on  imports  and  exports,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  apportion  them  so  as  to 
insure  tliat  each  country  shall  pay  neither 
more  nor  less  than  its  own  due  share. 

"  3.  The  enhancement  of  the  cost  of  the 
taxed  article  to  the  consumer,  over  and  above 
the  amount  of  the  tax." 

• 

K  it  be  objected  that  indirect  taxa- 
tion is  the  only  method  by  which  the 
masses  of  the  people  can  be  made  to 
contribute  their  share  to  the  revenues 
of  the  State,  we  reply  that,  if  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  any 
country  is  such  as  to  place  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  direct  taxation,  it  is  the 
surest  proof  that  the  whole  national 
economy  is  out  of  joint,  and  that,  in 
some  form  or  other,  resort  will  be  had 
to  ^^  communism."  In  England  we  have 
too  clear  and  disastrous  evidence  of  this 
in  our  Poor-Law  system,  and  in  our 
reckless  and  prodigal  alms-giving.  In 
withholding  from  our  children  the  bread 
of  justice,  we  have  given  them  the  stone 
of  enforced  and  sapless  charity. 

We  hail,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  the 
movement  which  is  beginning  in  Ger- 
many and  Belgium,  in  favor  of  a  gradual 
abolition  of  all  customs  duties ;  and  are 
convinced  that  there  is  none,  perhaps, 
among  all  the  articles  of  the  Liberal 
creed  which,  both  in  its  direct  and  indi- 
rect effects,  contains  the  promise  of  so 
much  future  good. 

There  are  two  other  great  questions 
which  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
Cobden's  programme,  but  at  which  our 
space  forbids  us  from  doing  more  than 
glance.     We  allude  to  the  laws  affecting 

f)roperty  in  land,  and  to  our  maritime 
aw  8. 

Cobden  held  that  the  growing  accu- 
mulation in  the  bands  of  fewer  and  fewer 
proprietors  of  the  soil  of  the  country 
was  a  great  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomical evil,  and  as  this  tendency  is  un- 
questionably stimulated  by  the  system 
of  our  government,  and  some  of  our 
laws,  which  give  it  an  artificial  value, 
he  foresaw  that  one  of  the  principal 
tasks  of  the  generation  which  succeeded 
him,  must  be  to  liberate  the  land  from 
all  the  unnecessary  obstacles  which  im- 
pede its  acquisition  and  natural  distri- 
bution, and  to  place  it  under  the  undis- 
turbed control  of  the  economic  law. 
We  cannot  here  attempt  to  enter  upon 
a  due  examination  of  the  causes  which 


in  this  country  neutralize  and  sabvert 
this  law  in  the  case  of  landed  property, 
but  the  general  principle  involved  may 
be  very  shortly  suggested. 

The  more  abundant  the  supply  of 
land  in  a  country,  the  cheaper  will  it  be, 
the  larger  will  be  the  return  to  the  capi- 
tal and  labor  expended  on  it,  and  the 
greater  the  profits  to  be  divided  between 
them. 

It  is  obvious  that  laws  which  keep 
land  out  of  the  market — laws  of  entail, 
laws  of  settlement,  difficulties  of  trans- 
fer, as  well  as  a  system  of  TOvemment 
which  gives  to  the  possession  of  land 
an  artificial  value,  for  social  or  political 
purposes,  over  and  above  its  natural 
commercial  value — must  have  the  in* 
evitable  effect  of  restricting  the  quantity, 
of  enhancing  the  price,  and  of  diminish* 
ing  the  product  to  be  obtained.  Land 
thus  acquires  a  monopoly  price,  small 
capitals  are  deterred  from  this  form  of 
investment,  competition  is  restricted, 
production  is  diminished,  and  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  live  by  the  land,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  exchange  the  prod- 
uce of  their  labor  for  the  produce  of 
the  land,  necessarily  impaired. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning  by  an  ex- 
treme case:  let  us  suppose  that  the 
State  were  to  connect  with  property  in 
land  the  highest  titles  and  privileges, 
on  the  condition  that  it  was  entirely, 
diverted  from  all  productive  uses,  and 
kept  solely  for  purposes  of  ornament 
and  sport,  and  that  the  honors  and  ad- 
vantages so  conferred  were  sufficiently 
tempting  to  induce  many  persons  to 
accept  these  conditions.  It  most  follow 
that  the  stock  of  available  land  in  snoh 
a  country  would  be  diminished  to  what- 
ever extent  it  was  so  appropriated,  and 
its  material  resources  proportionably  re- 
duced. • 

In  a  less  degree,  who  can  deny  that 
these  causes  are  operating  among  us, 
and  are  a  source  of  incalculable  loss  and 
waste  of  the  national  wealth  ?  The  sug- 
gestion last  vear  that  our  coal-beds 
would  be  exhausted  in  one  hundred 
years  almost  startled  Parliament  from 
its  propriety.  Yet  we  acquiesce,  year 
after  year,  without  a  murmur,  in  a  cur- 
tailment of  our  supply  of  land,  and 
those  who  warn  us  of  our  danger  are 
denounced  as  the  agents  of  revolntioD. 

In  his  speech  at  Boohdale,  in  Kovem* 
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ber,  1864,  wbioh  -waa  his  last  pnblio  j 
HttGrance,  Cobden  especially  leu  tbie  i 
task  as  a  legacy  to  the  yonnger  men 
among  ub,  and  told  them  that  they  ooald  i 
do  more  for  their  coaotiy  ii)  liberating 
the  land  thao  bad  been  achieved  for  it 
in  the  liberation  of  its  trade.  j 

On  the  question  of  "Maritime  Law," 
it  is  needless  to  a&j  that  he  advocated 
the  largest  estension  of  the  rights  of 
neutrals,  and  the  greatest  possible  limit- 
ation of  the  rights  of  belligerents  as  a 
necessary  and  logical  accompaniment 
of  a  free-trade  policy. 

His  views  on  this  subject  will  be  seen 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mt>'H.  Ash- 
worth,  in  1862,  in  which  he  recommends 
the  following  three  reforms : 

1.  Exemption  of  private  property 
from  capture  at  sea  during  war  by 
armed  vessels  of  every  kind., 

2.  Blockades  to  be  restrlcted-to  naval 
arsenals,  and  to  towns  besieged  at  the 
same  time  by  land,  with  the  exception 
of  articles  contraband  of  war. 

3.  The  merchant  ships  of  nentrals  I 
on  the  high  sea  to  be  inviolable  to  the  I 
visitation  of  alien  Government  vessels  l 
ill  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace.  I 

III  this  letter  he  observes :  I 

"  Free-trade,  in  tlie  widest  deflnition  of  the  , 

term,  jnuans   only  the  division  of  labor  by  ' 

wliicli  the  productive  powers  of  the  whole 

c»rth  are  brought  into  mutual  cooperation.  | 

IF  this  scheme  of  universal  depcndcDce  is  to 

be  liiibic  to  sudden  dislocation  wheoerer  two 

GoTcrnmonts  choose  to  go  to  war,  It  converts 

f    t  ring  industry  such  as  ours  into  I 

1  tt    y       which  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  ■ 

It  t    1        f  men  are  at  stake.    I  do  not ! 

mp    h    d  how  any  British  statesntan  who 

Its  th    Interests  of  his  country,  and 

d     t    ds  the  revolution  which  Free-trado  j 

IS    tl    t         n  the  relations  of  the  world,  can 

d         t      th      maintenance     of   commercial 

1    k  i        Jf  I  shored  their'views  I  should  I 

1       k  f    ra  promoting  the  indefinite  growth  I 

f      p  p  1  t  on  wboae  means  of  subsistence  | 

W     Id  b    11  ble  to  bo  cut  off  at  any  moment 

by  a  belligerent   power,   against  whom  we  | 

should  have  no  right  of  resistance,  or  even  of  i 

coni]>laint. 

"  It  must  be  in  mere  iron^  that  tlie  advo- 1 
cates  of  such  a  policy  as  this  ask — Of  what 
use  would  our  navy  be  in  case  of  war  if  com- 
raercial  blockades  were  abolished  ?  Surely, 
for  a  nation  tliat  has  no  access  to  the  rest  of 
the  world" but  by  sea,  and  a  large  part  of, 
whose  population  is  dependent  for  food  on  I 
foreign  countries,  the  chief  use  of  a  navy  | 
Nkw  SiRiKB— Tou  v..  No,  6. 


should  be  to  keep  open  its  communications, 
not  to  close  them ! 

"  I  win  only  add  that  I  regard  these 
changes  as  the  necessary  corollary  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  abandonment  of 
our  colonial  monopoly.  We  have  thrown 
away  the  sceptre  of  force,  to  conSde  in  the 
principles  of  freedom — uncovenanted,  uncon- 
ditional freedoni.  Under  the  new  regime  our 
national  fortunes  have  prospered  "beyond  all 
precedent.  During  the  last  fourteen  years 
the  increase  in  our  cotnraerco  has  exceeded 
its  entire  growth  durtng  the  previous  thou- 
sand years  of  reliance  on  force,  cunning,  and 
monopoly.  This  should  encourage  us  to  go 
forward  in  the  full  faith  that  every  fresh 
impediment  removed  from  tlie  path,  of  com* 
merce,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  and  whether 
in  peace  or  war,  will  augment  our  prosperity, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  will  promote  the 
general  Interests  of  humanity."     i 

In  most  of  the  foregoing  questions, 
Cobden,  as  we  have  said,  was  contented 
to  preach  sound  doctrine,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  ultimate  adoption 
of  principles  of  policy  and  government, 
which  in  his  time  he  could  not  hope 
to  see  prevail. 

But  he  was  destined  before  the  close 
of  his  career  once  more  to  engage  in 
a  great  practical  work,  and  to  identify 
his  name  with  an  accomplished  success, 
scarcely  inferior  in  its  scope  and  results 
to  the  repeal  of  the  English  Corn-Law, 

This  was  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France. 

As  the  Corn -Law  was  the  great 
stronghold  o(  monopoly  in  England,  so 
was  the  prohibitive  systein  in  France 
the  keystone  of  protection  in  Europe, 
and  Cobden  selected  these  accordingly, 
with  the  unemug  instinct  of  real  states- 
manship, as  the  lirst  points  for  attack, 
and  fastened  upon  them  with  a  tenacity 
and  resolution  which  insured  success. 

Fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  Eng- 
land had  renounced,  in  principle  at 
least,  the  false  system  of  commercial 
monopoly,  and  in  Cobden's  words  qtiot- 
ed  above,  "  thrown  away  the  sceptre  of 
force,  to  confide  in  freedom,  uncove- 
nanted, unconditional  freedom." 

She  had  trusted  to  the  teaching  of 
her  example,  and  to  the  experience  of' 
her  extraordinary  success,  in  leading  the 
countries  of  Europe  to  respond  to  her- 
appeal  for  cooperation  in  liberating 
trade,   and  vindicating   th€    rights  of 
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labor  —  but  she   had  met  with  slight 
response. 

Our  conversion  was  perhaps  too  re- 
cent, our  course  still  too  inconsistent, 
and  our  motives  too  much  open  to  sus- 
picion, to  make  this  surprising,  and,  so 
far  as  France  was  concerned,  we  had 
unfortunately  contrived  in  all  our  re- 
forms to  retain  in  our  tariff,  restrictions 
upon  the  staple  articles  of  French  pro- 
duction, wine  and  silk. 

The  time  had  com^  when,  unless  some 
new  impulse  could  be  given  to  interna- 
tional intercourse,  the  forces  of  reaction 
might  have  again  acquired  the  ascend- 
ency, and  European  progress  have  been 
thrown  back  for  years. 

Our  relations  with  France  werc^  those 
of.  chronic  distrust  and  rivalry.  The 
cry  of  "  Perjide  Albion  "  in  France  too 
often  resounded  in  our  ears,  and  the 
bugbear  of  French  invasion  was  suc- 
cessively invoked  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  no  less  than  three  times  in  the 
period  we  are  considering. 
.  This  was  a  state  of  things  fraught 
with  danger.  Monopoly  had  borne  as 
usual  its  deadly  fruits,  in  alienating  two 
great  nations  destined  by  nature  for  the 
closest  relations  of  friendship  and  mu- 
tual dependence,  and  in  fostering  in 
both  the  spirit  of  war. 

It  was  under  circumstances  such  as 
these  that  Cobden  set  his  hand  to  the 
great  work  of  cooperation  which  led  to 
the  Commercial  Treaty. 

Bastiat,  who  would  have  hailed  with 
delight  this  tardy  reparation  of  the  de- 
fects in  our  reformed  commercial  system 
which  he  always  deplored,  was  no 
longer  alive  to  aid  the  cause,  but  to  the 
most  distinguished  of  modern  French 
economists,  Michel  Chevalier,  is  due,  in 
concert  with  Cobden,  the  merit  of  the 
scheme  which  the  Governments  of  Eng- 
land and  France  were  induced  to  adopt, 
which  has  opened  to  us  a  new  era  of 
progress,  in  gradually  welding  together 
the  nations  of  Europe  in  a  great  com- 
mercial confederation,  and  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  civilization  which  may 
yet  keep  pace  with  that  now  dawning 
on  our  race,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  repub- 
lics of  the  Western  World. 

It  was  pleasant  to  sec  how  his  old 
friends  rallied  around  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  how  many,  who  had  been  often 
unable   to  comprehend   or  follow  him  I 


in  his  political  career,  rejoiced  to  see 
him  once  again  in  the  field  agaiiust 
his  old  enemy.  Protection.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  assailed  by  an  influ- 
ential class  among  us  with  a  bitter  ani- 
mosity, which  all  but  made  his  task  im- 
possible, and  which  revealed  too  clearly 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  reac- 
tionary forces  still  at  work  in  our  midst. 

As  Cobden  saw  in  his  beneficent  work 
the  hope  of  a  new  era  of  peace,  and  of 
liberal  progress  in  Europe  as  its  certain 
fruit,  so  did  his  opponents  instinctively 
perceive  that  his  success  would  carry 
with  it  the  doom  of  the  traditions  of 
hatred  and  of  fear,  which  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  had  too  often  success- 
fully invoked,  to  plunge  the  people  into 
wars  of  which  they  are  the  invariable 
victims,  and  to  keep  alive  the  rumors  of 
wars  which  have  deprived  them  of  the 
solid  fruits  of  peace. 

We  believe  that  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
destiny  of  England.  We  look  upon  tlie 
contest  of  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  France^  which  was  roused 
and  decided  by  this  event,  as  the  death- 
struggle  between  the  conflicting  prin- 
ciples which  had  for  so  many  years 
been  striving  for  the  mastery  in  the 
direction  of  their  affairs. 

So  long  as  the  political  condition  of 
Europe  is  such  as  to  render  necessary  or 
possible  the  huge  armaments,  which  are 
a  reproach  to  our  age  and  boasted  civ- 
ilization, while  four  millions  of  men,  in 
the  flower  of  their  age,  are  taken  from 
productive  industry,  and  supported  by 
the  labor  of  the  rest  of  the  population, 
no  real  and  permanent  progress  can 
be  made  in  the  emancipation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  establishment  of  free  in- 
stitutions. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, even  still  more  than  at  present, 
all  dircQt  attempts  to  mitigate  this  mon- 
ster evil  appeared  hopeless;  and  al- 
though he  never  ceased  to  urge,  both  in 
England  and  France,  the  wisdom  of  a 
mutual  understanding,  with  a  view  to 
reduced  armaments,  he  knew  that  the 
only  certain  and  available  method  of  un- 
dermining this  fatal  system  and  prepar* 
ing  for  its  ultimate  overthrow,  was  to 
assist  in  every  way  the  counter-agencies 
of  peace. 
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It  was  in  the  consciousness  that  by 
breaking  down  the  barriers  to  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  England  and 
France,  a  greater  impulse  would  be 
given  than  by  any  other  event  to  the 
forces  of  progress  in  Europe^  that  the 
men  who  in  both  countries  undertook 
and  completed  this  international  work 
entered  upon  their  arduous  task.  We 
have  said  that  the  time  has  not  arrived 
when  it  is  possible  to  speak  freely  of 
this  episode  in  Cobden's  life,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  vindicate  his  policy  from 
charges  which,  although  forgotten  and 
overwhelmed-  in  its  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, were  brought  against  it  too  com- 
monly, and  from  quartera  whence  it 
ought  least  to  have  been  expected,  at 
the  time. 

In  Franco  he  was  reproached,  by 
many  of  his  earlier  friends,  whose  sym- 
pathies were  bound  up  with  the  Orlean- 
ist  or  Republican  regimes^  and  who 
viewed,  with  a  natural  aversion,  the 
Second  Empire,  for  contributing  to  a 
work  which,  if  successful,  might  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  consolidate 
the  Imperial  reign.  He  replied,  that 
what  the  immediate  effect  might  be 
he  neither  knew  nor  cared,  but  that  all 
the  forces  of  freedom  were  "  Solidaires," 
and  that  the  ruler  who  gave  "Free- 
trade"  to  the  nation,  whether  King, 
President,  or  Emperor,  was  doing  that 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  would 
assure  the  future  liberties  of  France. 

The  same  causes  operated  in  many 
quarters  to  make  the  treaty  unpopular 
in  England  ;  but  he  was  also  assailed  in 
a  more  insidious  form.  He  was  accused 
of  •having  forgotten  or  forsaken  the 
sound  doctrines  of  political  economy,  of 
which  he  had  in  his  earlier  life  been  the 
uncompromising  advocate,  and  of  hav- 
ing revived  the  discarded  policy  of  "  re- 
ciprocity treaties." 

It  would  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to 
revert  to  this  charge,  were  it  not  that  a 
suspicion  of  unsoundness  still  lurks  in 
many  minds  as  to  the  principles  of  the 
French  and  subsequent  treaties  of  com- 
merce. It  may  be  T^ell,  {herefore,  to 
say  that,  so  far  as  this  charge  was  hon- 
est, and  something  more  than  a  con- 
venient method  of  discrediting  a  meas- 
ure which  it  was  desired  to  obstruct,  it 
proceeded  on  a  very  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  policy  of  the  Treaty,  and 


on  an  erroneous  and  confused  idea  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade  itself. 

The  system  of  reciprocity  treaties 
and  tariff  bargains  was  one  of  the  natu- 
ral but  most  pernicious  developments  of 
the  doctrine  of  protection.  The  most 
notorious  of  such  treaties  in  our  history 
is  perhaps  the  famous  "  Methuep  "  Trea- 
ty, from  the  effects  of  which  we  are 
still  suffering  in  England  in  the  shape  of* 
adulterated  wine.  These  arrangements 
aimed  at  the  extension  of  the  limits  of 
monopoly  by  securing  for  our  products 
protection  in  a  foreign  country  against 
the  competition  of  all  other  countries, 
and  always  proceeded  on  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  producer,  to  the  injury 
of  the  consumer.  They  were  logical, 
when  it  was  believed  or  professed  that 
the  reduction  of  a  duty  was  a  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  country  making  it,  to 
the  country  in  whose  favor  it  was  made. 
From  this  point  of  view,  it  was  natural, 
in  making  such  reductions,  to  demand 
what  were  thought  to  be  equivalent  * 
qpncessions  from  the  country  with  which 
we  were  treating,  and  the  supreme  art 
of  negotiation  was  held  to  consist  in 
framing  what  had  the.  appearance  of  a 
"  nicely  -  adjusted  balance  of  equiva- 
lents," but  in  which  each  country  se- 
cretly desired,  and  sought  to  obtain,  the 
"maximum"  of  reductions  from  the 
other  against  the  "  minimum  "  of  its  own. 

But  from  the  Free-trade  point  of  view, 
in  which  all  reductions  of  duties,  at  least 
so  far  as  protective  duties  are  concerned, 
are  an  admitted  and  positive  gain  to  the  < 
country  making  them,  it  becomes  absurd 
and  impossible  to  use  them  as  the  ground 
of  a  claim  on  a  foreign  country  for  com- 
pensating or  equivalent  remissions. 

The\French  Treaty  had  no  aflSnity, 
except  in  form,  to  treaties  such*as  these. 

Instead  of  a  bargain  in  which  each 
party  sought  to  give  as  little  and  to  get 
as  much,  as  possible,  it  was  a  great  work 
of  cooperation,  in  which  the  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  of  France  were 
resolved,  on  both  sides,  to  remove,  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  power,  the  artificial 
obstacles  to  their  commercial  intercourse 
presented  by  fiscal  and  protective  laws. 

England  has  already  spontaneously 
advanced  much  further  than  France  in 
this  direction,  and  hence  alone,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  all  idea  of  "  equivalent " 
concessions  was  out  of  the  question. 
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She  contributed  her  share  to  the  work, 
by  sweeping  from  her  tariff,  with  some 
trifling  exceptions,  all  trace  and  remnant 
of  protection,  and  by  reducing  within 
moderate  Umits  her  fiscal  duties  upon 
wine  and  brandy. 

France,  unable  at  one  stroke  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  fabric  of  monopoly, 
nevertheless  made  a  deadly  breach  in 
\he  edifice,  by  substituting  moderate 
duties,  for  prohibition,  in  the  case  of  the 
chief  British  exports. 

If  these  reforms  had  been  made  exclu- 
sively in  each  other's  favor,  they  might 
have  been  justly  open  to  the  charge  of 
unsoundness,  but  they  were  made  equal- 
ly for  the  commerce  of  all  the  world, 
on  the  side  of  England  immediately,  on 
the  side  of  France  prospectively,  and 
thus,  instead  of  reverting  to  a  system  of 
monopoly,  the  prohibitive  and  differ- 
ential policy  of  France  was  annihilated, 
and  the  equal  system  of  England  main- 
tained and  consolidated.' 

There  were,  however,  two  objections 
made  to  the  treaty,  of  a  more  plausible 
kind,  and  which  we  will,  therefore,  brief- 
ly notice : 

Firsts  That  a  work  of  this  description 
need  not  assume  the  form  of- a  treaty, 
which  tends  to  disguise  its  real  charac- 
ter, but  should  be  left  to  the  independ- 
ent legislation  of  each  country.. 

Secondly^  That,  although  it  might  be 
well  to  abolish  protective  duties  by 
this  method,  it  was  impolitic  to  fetter 
ourselves  by  treaty,  with  respect  to  fis- 
cal taxes. 

As  regards  the  first  objection,  it  is 
sufiicient  to  reply,  that  at  the  lime  we 
are  considering,  for  political  reasons,  a 
treaty  was  the  only  form  in  whiclteuch  a 
measure  could  be  carried  in  France ;  but 
a  more  permanent  justification  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fiict,  that  a  treaty  is  nothing 
more  than  an  international  statute-law, 
and  that,  in  a  matter  of  international 
concern,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
exist  an  international  guarantee  of  per- 
manence. Without  such  a  security, 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  trade  ? 

The  second  objection  is  more  subtile, 
but  has  no  better  foundation.  A  tax 
which,  from  whatever  cause,  dries  up  an 
important  source  of  national  wealth,  and 
thus  takes  from  the  fund  available  for 
taxation  more  than  the  amount  gained 
by  the  revenue,  is  a  bad  tax,  and  ought 


never,  if  possible,  to  be  imposed  or  main- 
tained. 

The  tax  on  French  wine  and  spirits 
had  the  effect  of  restricting  more  injuri- 
ously one  of  the  most  important  branch- 
es of  our  foreign  trade,  and  would,  if 
maintained,  have  deprived  us,  by  pre- 
venting the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty,  of 
an  addition  of  at  least  £20,000,000  ster- 
ling per  annum,  to  the  value  of  our  gen- 
eral exchanges  with  France.  No  wise 
legislation  could  retain  such  a  tax  In 
the  face  of  such  consequences.  There  is 
probabljr  no  other  form  of  tax  to  which 
it  would*  not  have  been  preferable  to  re- 
sort, rather  than  to  maintain  these  ob- 
stacles to  our  trade  with  France. 

But  the  consequences  of  the  Treaty  with 
France  were  not  confined  to  that  country 
and  to  England.  It  was  an  act  which, 
both  by  its  moral  effect  and  its  direct  and 
necessary  influence  on  the  legislation  of 
the  other  Continental  countries,  has  set 
on  foot  a  movement  which  grows  from 
year  to  year,  and  will  not  cease  till  all 
protective  duties  have  been  erased  from 
the  commercial  codes  of  Europe. 

It  was  thus  the  rare  privilege  of  the 
man,  who  had  been  foremost  m  giving 
the  deathblow  to  monopoly  in  England, 
to  be  also  among  the  first  to  storm  the  * 
citadel  of  protection  on  the  Continent, 
and  to  give  to  the  work  which  he  com- 
menced at  home  a  decisive  international 
impulse,  destined  to  afford  new  securi-  _ 
ties  for  the  most  sacred  of  human  rights  " 
— the  right  of  labor,  and  to  add  "  new 
realms  to  the  empire  of  freedom." 

Cobden  had  yet  another  success  await- 
ing him,  to  our  mind  the  most  sij^al 
triumph  of  his  life.  He  lived  to  see  the 
great  moral  and  economic  laws,  which 
he  had  enforced  through  years  of  oppo- 
sition and  obloquy,  asserting  their  con- 
trol over  the  forces  of  reaction,  and 
moulding  our  foreign  policy. 

It  must  have  been  with  a  superb  and 
heartfelt  satisfaction  (and  it  was  so)  that 
Cobden  watched  the  conflict  of  public 
opinion  at  the  time  of  the  Danish  War. 

The  diplomatic  intervention  of  the 
Government  hjid  brought  us  to  the  verge 
of  war,  and  made  it  more  than  usually 
diflicult  to  retreat. 

The  old  instincts  of  the  ruling  classes 
of  the  nation  were  thoroughly  aroused, 
and,  unless  they  had  been  neutralized 
and  overpowered  by  stronger  and  deeper 
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forces,  we  should,  under  a  fancied  idea 
of  chivalry  and  honor  (if  anything  can 
deserve  these  names  wnich  is  opposed 
to  reason  and  duty),  have  squandered 
once  more  the  hard-earned  heritage  of 
English  labor  in  a  war  of  which  the 
causes  and  the  merits  were  for  the  most 
part  unknown  among  us,  and  could  never 
iiave  been  made  intelligible  to  the  nation, 
and  in  which  our  success,  if  possible, 
might  have  thrown  back allliberal  prog- 
ress for  years,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent. 

But  it  soon  became  manifest  that  a 
nobler  and  larger  morality  had  been 
gaining  ground  in  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion, had  at  last  found  its  expression  in 
the  Councils  of  the  State,  and  had  en- 
forced its  control  over  those  who  still 
believed  in  the  vain  and  idle  dream, 
that  the  mission-  of  England  is  to  hold 
by  force  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

The  memorable  debate  which  decided 
the  course  of  our  policy  in  this  critical 
moment,  decided  far  greater  issues ;  and 
the  principle  of  "  non-intervention,"  the 
only  hope  for  the  moral  union  of  nations 
and  the  progress  of  freedom,  became 
the  predominating  rule  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  with  different  limitations  and 
qualifications,  a  cardinal  point  in  the  lib- 
eral creed. 

We  must  here  close  a  hasty  and  im- 
perfect sketch  of  Cobden's  political  life 
and  principles,  in  the  hope  that  the  out- 
line which  we  have  traced  may  be  tilled 
up  by  abler  hands.  Our  object  will  have 
been  attained,  if  we  have  succeeded  in 
leading  some  of  our  readers  to  suspect 
the  erroneous  and  superficial  nature  of 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  Cobden  in  the 
upper  ranks  of  English  society,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  verdict  of  history  will 
rather  confirm^the  judgment  of  his  hmn- 
bler  countrymen,  with  whom  his  name 
has  become  a  household  word,  and  that 
his  life  and  words  and  deeds  deserve 
their  deepest  study  and  most  impartial 
examination. 

Of  all  the  dreams  in  which  easy-going 
and  half-hearted  politicians  indulge,  the 
idlest  appears  to  be  that  ia  which  it  is 
fondly  imagined  that  the  days  of  party 
strife  are  over,  and  that  no  questions  lie 
before  us  on  which  the  majority  of 
moderate  and  honest  men  are  not  agreed. 
It  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  before  the  future  greatness  and 


prosperity  of  our  country  can  be  assured, 
great  issues  must  be  i*aised,  and  fierce 
political  struggles  traversed.  We  nave 
a  firm  and  confident  belief  that  the 
forces  on  the  side  of  progress  are  sufii- 
cient  to  achieve  what  is  required  for 
this  consummation,  by  peaceful  and  con- 
stitutional reforms;  but  the  cause  will 
not  be  won  without  strenuons  efforts* 

It  will  not  be  won  without  the  aid  of 
men  who,  in  the  measure  of  their  gifts, 
will  bring  to  bear  upon  the  task  the 
qualities  of  which  in  Cobden's  life  we 
have  such  enduring  proofs :  pure  morali- 
ty, keen  intelligence,  perfect  disinterest- 
edness, undaunted  courage,  indomitable 
tenacity  of  purpose,  hi^h  patriotism, 
and  an  immovable  faith  in  the  predes- 
tined triumph  of  good  over  evil. 

That  the  principles  of  public  morality 
which  Cobden  devoted  his  life  to  en- 
force, will  ultimately  prevail  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world,  we  think  that  no 
one  who  believes  in  God  or  man  can 
doubt.  Whether  it  be  in  store  for  our 
country  first  t6  achieve,  by  their  adop- 
tion, the  last  triumphs  of  civilization, 
and  to  hold  her  place  in  the  van  o(  hu- 
man progress,  or  whether  to  other  races, 
and  to  other  communities,  will  be  con- 
fided this  great  mission,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  determine. 

But  those  who  trust  that  this  may  yet 
be  England's  destiny,  who,  in  spite  of 
much  which  they  deplore,  delight  to 
look  upon  her  past  with  pride  and  her 
future  with  hope,  will  ever  revere  the 
memory  of  Cobden,  as  of  one  whose  life- 
long aim  it  was  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  her  empire  in  her  moral  greatness,  in 
the  supremacy  of  reason,  and  in  the 
majesty  of  law — and  will  feel  with  us 
that  the  ^'  international  ms^n  "  was  also, 
and  still  more,  an  Englishman. 


INTERVIEW   WITH   GENERAL    YON 

MOLTKE.* 

BT  A  OOBRKSPONDXNT    OF   THS  LSITflUO   "DAHKm.** 

.  •  .  Although  I  had  b'een  pre- 
ceded by  favorable  recommendations, 
on  which  I  confidently  relied,  still  I 
could  hardly  suppose  that  the  man  who 
had  now  to  superintend  the  dispersion 
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of  nine  army  corps,  as  he  had  previously 
suporin tended  their  organization — that 
the  chief  of  the  great  general  staff  could 
find  an  hour  to  waste  in  prattling  with 
an  unknown  writer.  How  was  I  sur- 
prised, when,  on  my  second  visit,  I  was 
simply  told  by  the  waiter  that  I  might 
enter,  through  the  anteroom,  the  right 
hand  door ! 

The  General-in-Chief  occupies  that 
peculiarly-constructed  house.  No.  66 
feehren-street,  which  must  have  made 
many  a  passer-by  doubtful  for  what  it 
was  intended.  Although  the  buildings 
in  Behren-street,  almost  all  of  which 
date  from  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, can  claim  the  privileges  of  a  -want 
of  taste,  yet  the  headquarters  of  the 
Staff-General  deserves  the  distinction  of 
special  architectural  ugliness.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  detestable  public  buildings 
in  all  Berlin,  and  bears  not  the  slight- 
est correspondence  to  the  imj)ortant  bu- 
reaus, archives,  and  personages  which 
it  contains. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  the 
visitor  by  Baron  von  Moltke  is  that  of 
extreme  earnestyieas  of  character.  His 
tall  straight  figure  seems  formed  to 
command;  the  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures is  as  firm  as  iron,  and  one  might 
almost  think  that  the  years  had  .chiselled 
in  marble  the  folds  of  his  face. 

lie  received  me  in  what  ^emed  to 
be  his  working-room,  a  spacious  cham- 
ber, furnished  in  the  simplest  way ;  its 
walls  adorned  with  numerous  engravings, 
mostly  portraits  of  the  royal  family  and 
the  higher  officers  of  the  army.  He  sat 
in  one  of  those  old-fashioned  but  com- 
fortable arm-chairs,  now  superseded  by 
the  modern  fauteuil,  which  by  no  means 
replaces  them.  After  he  had  invited 
me  to  sit  down,  I  told  him  frankly  the 
object  of  my  visit.  It  was  a  very  strange 
request,  and  I  imagine. that  the  readers 
of  the  Daheim  will  feel  very  thankful 
to  me  for  having  dared  to  make  it. 

"  Your  Excellency,"  said  I,  "  there  is 
not  a  periodical,  either  German  or  for- 
eign, which  has  not,  in  the  last  few 
months,  published  your  biography,  or 
portions  of  it." 

"  And,  as  I  have  been  told,  utterly 
incomplete,  sometimes  entirely  false,  and 
in  many  cases  utterly  ludicrous,"  inter- 
rupted the  General. 

^^  That  makes  me  the  more  hopeful," 


said  I,  "  that  you  will  pardon  me,  if  I 
ask  your  Excellency,  in  the  name  of  the 
readers  of  the  Daheim^  to  give  me  some 
facts  in  regard  to  yourself,  which  can  be 
read  with  implicit  confidence,  and  which 
will  have  an  entirely  different  valae 
from  the  colorless  biographical  sketches 
of  a  conversations-lexicon." 

He  smiled,  and  I  saw  that  an  expres- 
sion of  kindness  and  geniality  such  as 
are  rarely  seen  could  blend  with  the 
other  traits  of  those  iron  features. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  he,  **  if  you 
think  my  life  is  suited  to  one  of  those 
brilliant  descriptions  which  poets  and 
even  the  public  like  so  well.  My  life  is 
so  barren  of  episodes  that  it  might  be 
thought  almost  tedious,  and  I  should 
not  know  what  to  put  in  my  biography 
but  dates,  and  again  dates." 

"Will  your  Excellency  allow  me  to 
say  that  our  lives  always  seem  more 
interesting  to  a  stranger  than  to  our- 
selves ?" 

"  How  is  that.  Doctor  ?" 

"Because  the  stranger  knows  only 
the  pith  or  substance  of  the  event,  but 
not  the  long  and  often  tedious  way 
which  leads  to  the  point  where  the  oft- 
times  momentary  interest  begins." 

"  You  are  right  I  Success  is  often  em- 
bittered to  us  in  this  way,  or  the  want 
of  success  made  less  painful  than  the 
uninitiated  might  suppose.  We  may 
often  reach  the  goal  of  our  wishes,  and 
yet  the  triumph  will  seem  cold  because 
the  struggle  has  been  too  hard,  and  the 
reverse.  Still,  I  am  sure  I  might,  at  the 
most,  find  three  or  four  episodes  in  my 
life,  which  would  have  some  value  to 
the  reading  public." 

"  And  one  of  them,  surely,  is  the' Bo- 
hemian campaign  ?" 
. "  Certainly." 

"  And  you  call  that  a  life  poor  in  epi- 
sodes, your  Excellency  ?" 

He  laughed  again,  but,  if  T  may  so 
express  it,  more  earnestly  than  before. 

"I  will  tell  you  all  that  is  in  my 
mind,"  said  he.  "  I  have  an  antipathy 
for  vulgar  praises,  as — well,  as  certain 
persons  have  for  certain  animals.  It 
puts  me  out  of  humor  for  a  whole  day 
to  hear  anything  of  the  kind.  Yes! 
the  Bohemian  campaign  is  a  noble,  an 
imperishable  page  in  the  world's  history, 
an  event  whose  results  no  one  to-day  is 
able  to  compute.    I  did  my  daty  in  it 
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honorably,  in  my  place,  as  all  my  com- 
rades did  theirs — nothing  more !  God 
Almighty  led*  the  Prussian  eagle  in  its 
flight  of  victory.  The  courage  of  our 
army,  the  circumspection  of  its  leaders, 
as  well  as  my  own  plans,  %ere  only  the 
instrnments  of  His  will.  And  when  I 
now  hear  those  boundless  adulations 
which  the  public  shower  upon  me,  I 
never  for  a  moment  cease  thinking, 
'How  would  it  have  been  if  success, 
this  unexampled  success,  had  not  crown- 
ed our  undertaking?  Would  not  this 
undeserved  exaltation  have  been  so 
much  unreasonable  criticism  and  unde- 
served blame  ?' " 

I  was  silent.  I  went  there  to  study 
a  man  ;  and  this  great  modesty,  unex- 
pectedi  although  I  might  have  foreseen 
it,  showed  me  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing sides  of  his  noble  character. 

"  But  -I  will  very  willingly  give  you 
the  facts  you  wish  for  your  paper,  and 
then  you  can  easily  rectify  a  common 
error  in  regard  to  my  birth.  It  is  said 
that  I  was  bom  in  Holstein,  which  is 
not  at  all  true.  My  family  is  an  old 
Mechlenburg  one,  inheriting  for  centu- 
ries, until  my  grandfather's  time,  the 
estate  of  Sarnrow,  near  Ribnitz.  My 
father,  who  had  served  in  the  Mollen- 
dorff  regiment,  bought,  after  my  birth, 
an  estate  in  Holstein,  So  I  am  a  Mech- 
lenburger,  born  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
October,  1800,  but  I  was  brought  up  in 
Holstein." 

"  And  there  you  spent  your  youth  ?" 

"  Yes,  till  I  was  twelve  years  old ; 
then  I  was  sent  with  my  older  brother^ 
to  the  Academy  of  Cadets,  in  Copen- 
hagen." 

"  Does  your  Excellency  retain  pleas- 
ant recollections  of  that  cadet  life?  I 
have  never  heard  an  oflicer  speak  in 
praise  of  it." 

"And  I  have  little  reason  to  do  so. 
Without  relatives  or  acquaintances,  in  a 
strange  city,  we  spent  a  joyless  youth. 
The  discipline  was  strict,  even  hard,  and 
now,  when  my  judgment  of  it  is  unprej- 
udiced, I  mq^t  say  it  was  too  strict,  too 
hard.  The  only  benefit  we  received 
from  this  treatment  was  that  we  became 
early  in  life  accustomed  to  deprivations 
of  all  kinds.  However,  this  education 
had,  perhaps,  its  good  sides,  even  if  it 
had  no  other  than  filling  me  with  imper- 
ishable gratitude  toward  a  Copenhagen 


family,  who  treated  us  mo^t  kindly  and 
aflTectionately.  General  Hegerman-Lin- 
dencrone  had  a  beautiful  estate  near  the 
city,  which,  on  Sundays,  was  the  scene 
of  our  boyish  sports  with  the  three  sons 
of  the  family,  all  of  whom,  in  later  life, 
entered  the  Danish  army.  My  inter- 
course with  this  noble,  cultivated  family 
was,  I  assure  you,  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  me  in  every  respect.  Parents  who 
send  their  sons  to  cadet-academies  can- 
not be  strongly  enough  advised  to  in- 
troduce them  to  some  refined  family.  I 
have  experienced  the  benefit  of  it." 

"I  understand  that  very  well,  Gen- 
eral," said  I,  "  especially  when  the  ladies 
of  such  a  family  possess  a  high  degree 
of  cultivation.  Nothing  is  more  bene- 
ficial for  a  young  man  than  the  society 
of  cultivated  women." 

"  Very  true !  and  fortune  favored  me 
still  further  in  my  career;  for  when  I 
'entered  the  Prussian  service  in  1822, 
and,  after  a  severe  examination,  was' ad- 
mitted as  the  youngest  second-lieutenant 
of  the  Eighth  regiment  of  body  infantry, 
then  stationed  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
I  there  found,  as  commander  of  the 
Fifth  brigade  of  cavalry.  General  von 
der  Marwitz,  whose  wife  was  bom 
Countess  Moltke.  I  received  at  his 
house,  and  from  this  lady,  my  remote 
relative,  not  only  a  very  cordial  wel- 
come, but  also  that  beneficial  influence 
to  which  you  have  alluded.  The  valiant 
General  is  still  before  me.  He  was  the 
most  courteous  man  of  the  world,  and 
took  off  his  cap  to  everybody  that  en- 
tered, and  laid  it  on  the  paper,  which 
was  placed  exactly  before  him — the 
most  courteous  man  of  the  world ;  and 
yet  he  once  gave  the  young  lieutenant — 
I  mean  myself— a  strong  reprimand, 
which  I  have  never  forgotten.  But  this 
certainly  cannot  interest  you." 

"  I  beg  your  Excellency's  pardon !  Tell 
me  as  much  as  possible  of  these  youth- 
ful recollections.  I  can  assure  you  they 
will  be  as  interesting  to*  the  readers  of 
the  Daheim  as  they  are  to  myself." 

'^  Listen,  then !  though  I  do  not  knoW 
whether  you  are  capable  of  judging  how 
a  couple  of  words  oould  sink  deep  into 
my  mind,  and  drive  all  the  bipod  to  my 
face.  I  went  into  his  room  one  day, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  he  laid  his  little  oap 
upon  the  sheet  of  paper  before  him,  and 
with  a  pleasant  smile  invited  me  ta 
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*  take  off.'  With  the  greatest  pleasure 
I  laid  my  overcoat  on  a  seat,  unfasteoed 
my  sword,  and  was  aboat  placing  it  in 
a  corner,  when  the  General,  in  a  tone 
all  the  more  penetrating  for  its  calm- 
ness, said  to  me,  *  In  the  anteroom,  Mr. 
Lieutenant,  if  I  may  ask  you,  in  the 
anteroom  I'  Don't  smile,  Doctor,  but  1 
assure  you  I  still  feel  myself  blush  when 
I  think  of  that  well-deserved  reproof." 

I  cannot  describe  to  the  reader  how  I 
felt  at  this  simple  narration.  The  gray- 
headed  General,  the  world-renowned 
strategist,  who,  a  few  weeks  before, 
had  won  immortal  laurels  on  the  bloody 
fields  of  Bohemia,  and  who  with  almost 
boyish  humor  related  this  innocent  remi- 
niscence of  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
made  an  impression  upon  me  perhaps 
more  deep  and  ineffaceable  than  if  I 
had  seen  him  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Yes,"  he  proceeded,  "  the  early  part 
of  my  career  was  barren  of  pleasure.  P 
came  to  the  school  of  war  in  Berlin  at  a 
time  when  my  parents  had  lost  almost 
all  their  property  by  the  war  and  a  long 
series  of  misfortunes.  I  had  not  a  penny 
of  income,  and  you  can  hardly  imagine 
how  I  had  to  economize.  Notwith- 
standing, it  came  to  pass  that  I  saved 
enough  to  take  lessons  in  the  modem 
languages ;  but  this  was  so  difficult  an 
operation,- that  surely  Mr.  von  der  Heydt 
might  have  envied  me  my  success.  It 
is,  indeed,  no  enviable  lot,  that  of  a  poor 
lieutenant!  Fortunately,  I  soon  re- 
turned to  my  regiment,  where  I  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  rather 
demoralized  school  of  the  division,  and, 
as  I  fulfilled  my  task  to  the  satisfaction 
of  my  superiors,  I  was  attached  to  the 
commission  which  was  making  topo- 
graphical surveys  in  Silesia  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.  General  von 
Muffling  led  this  expedition — one  of 
those  officers  who  is  remembered 
through  life  ,with  sincere  esteem  by 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
come  in  contact  with  him.  He  had  a 
kind,  gentle  humor,  which  sought  its 
ilike  in  others.  I  remember  that  one  of 
my  comrades  once  placed  an  impossible 
hill  upon  a  map,  and  when  the  General 
had  pointed  it  out,  and  the  young  man 
still  would  not  acknowledge  his  error, 
the  General  reproved  this  opposition 
only  with  the  calm,  courteously-spoken 
•words :  ^  Then  I  congratulate  you  upon  I 


having  enriched    science,  and    having 
furnished  the  province  with  a  new  hill.* 

^'  Soon  after  this  time  foftune  seemed 
to  smile  upon  me.  I  became  captain, 
was  ordered  to  staff-service,  and,  after 
two  years,  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
General  von  Krauseneck." 

"  So  your  Excellency  owes  this  turn 
in  your  military  career  to  General  von 
Krauseneck  ?  May  I  ask  if  iX  was  by 
your  own  wish,  or  whether  the  General 
first  proposed  it  to  youJ?" 

^'  Neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  yet 
again  both.  I  desired  it,  the  General 
thought  me  fit  for  it,  and  yet  it  woold 
probably  all  have  fallen  throogb,  if  a 
gap  in  a  division  had  not  Ijeen,  as  it 
were,  made  for  me.  Then,  alas !  promo- 
tion on  a  general's  staff  was  not  as  rapid 
as  now.  I  remained  seven  years — say 
seven  years — captain;  but  fortunately 
these  seven  years  included  my  foar 
years'  residence  in  Turkey,  from  1836 
to  1839.  My  letters  in  regard  to  the 
condition  and  events  of  that  coantry 
were  afterward  published." 

"  And  if  your  Excellency  will  regard 
the  honest  opinion  of  an  author  as  some- 
thing different  from  that  of  adulation, 
for  which  you  have  such  an  antipathy, 
I  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  those 
letters  are  one  of  the  most  interesting 
accounts  of  the  state  of  that  oonntry 
which  I  have  read.  The  humor  with 
which  you  describe  your  hardships  is 
often  delightful,  and,  judged  by  the 
rules  of  literary  criticism,  I  know  more 
than  one  noted  author  who  might  gladly 
claim  to  have  written  those  letters." 

"  So  ?  Do  you  think  so  ?  My  only 
purpose  was  to  give,  in  writing, and 
drawing,  actual  information  in  regard 
to  Turkey ;  and  several  of  my  drawings — 
for  instance,  the  Dardanelles,  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Bosphorus---have  been 
engraved.  My  residence  in  Turkey, 
and  my  intimate  relations  with  its  rnlers 
and  chief  dignitaries — something  im- 
heard  of  at  that  time — ^must,  as  I  thoneht, 
have  the  effect  of  lifting  from  the  public 
mind  the  veil  which  hui^  over  that 
mysterious  land )  and  so  I  ventured  to 
step  forward  as  an  author,  and  on 
my  journey  with  Sultan  Mahmoad 
through  Rumelia,  to  sketch  the  plans 
of  Varna,  Schamla,  Silistria,  and  other 
places  on  the  Danube ;  from  which  aftw- 
ward  sprung  an  historical  worl^  which 
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was  published,  with  the  title  The 
MussO' Turkish  Campaign  of  1828- 
1829." 

"You  shame  me,  your  Excellency. 
I  must  confess  to  you,  that  before  intro- 
ducing myself  to  you,  I  read  all  of  your 
Works  which  I  knew  of,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  this." 

"  Very  possibly,"  replied  the  General, 
smiling.  *' It  appeared  anonymously,  like 
all  my  works,  and  must  have  been  what 
you  call  a  literary  ^^cwco,  for  I  have 
never  heard  it  spoken  of  except  by 
men  in  the  profession.  Afterward,  we 
passed  over  to  the  organizing  of  the 
Turkish  army,  and  I  had  four  Prussian 
comrades  as  assistants.  Captains  Laue, 
von  Miihlbach,  Fischer,  and  von  Winke." 

"  Von  Winke  ?"  I  asked,  "  who  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  our  House 
of  Deputies?" 

"Yes;  who  is  commonly  called  von 
Winke-Olbendorf.  Oh!  what  brilliant 
recollections  of  Turkey  we  two  have  I 
And  with  what  zeal  all  five  of  us  set  to 
work ;  and — but  you  have  read  about 
our  poor  success." 

"  Yes,  in  the  battle  of  Nisil,  where 
the  whole  Kurdish  army,  which  had 
been  powerfully  reenforced,  was  wholly 
disorganized,  a  few  days  before  the 
ignominious  surrender  of  the  fleet  to 
ihe  enemy.  Your  Excellency's  mission 
seemed  to  be  ended,  and  after  that  you 
made  use  of  your  abode  in  Asia  Minor, 
then  almost  unknown  to  the  world,  in 
improving  the  imperfect  map  of  that 
country." 

"  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  length  of  the  way  w^  travelled  for 
this  pui^pose,  of  course  only  on  horseback, 
was  a  thousand  German  miles.  No 
European  traveller  had  preceded  me, 
and  even  now  one  cannot  venture  with- 
out an  armed  guard  into  these  wilds  of 
Mesopotamia.  The  value  of  many  of 
my  notes  at  that  time  was  first  recog- 
nized when  Professor  Ritter  compared 
them  with  the  accounts  of  antiquity, 
which  his  extensive  learning  found  in 
the  marches  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  Crusaders,  and  in  the  travels  of 
Marco  Polo.  In  noientioning  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Euphrates  through  the  Kurd- 
ish chain,  Xenophon  was  my  next  prede- 
cessor. Previous  to  my  successful  jour- 
ney, all  European  travellers  in  Dschjula- 
merk.  Wan,  and  other  places,  had  been 


murdered.  We  went  down  the  river, 
'like  Xenophon,  on  inflated  sheepskins, 
and  when,  after  an  extremely  wearisome 
and  arduous  ride,  we  discerned  the 
blue  mirror  of  the  sea,  we  burst  out, 
like  Xenophon's  Greeks,  into  the  joyful 
cry,  *  Thalassa  I  thalassa! — the^sea!  the 
sea  I'  Rich  in  memories  for  my  whole 
life,  I  returned  to  Europe,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  army 
corps,  and  when  at  last  I  was  made 
major,  I  determined  to  set  up  a  home, 
and  was  married  to  Fr&ulein  von  Burt, 
of  Holstein.  But  it  seemed  as  if  for- 
tune was  not  willing  to  sufler  me  long 
in  Prussia,  for,  as  soon  as  1845, 1  was 
appointed  personal  adjutant  to  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  for 
manyyears  confined  to  his  sick-bed  in 
Rome,  and  was  daily  expecting  his  sure 
release.  My  attendance  on  the  sick  Prince 
aflbrded  me  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  and 
I  employed  it  in  studying  the  city  and 
its  .environs,  which  at  first  so  power- 
fully impress  all  beholders.  My  *  Con- 
torni  di  Roma'  have  been  engraved, 
and  have  led  to  encouraging  words  from 
high  quarters." 

"  Very  little  is  known  of  Prince  Hen- 
ry," I  said,  "  or  rather  nothing  at  all," 
except  that  he  went  over  to  Catholicism, 
and  died  in  Rome." 

"  He  was  a  man  of  the  finest  culture, 
who,  on  his  sick-bed,  was  ignorant  of  no 
European  movemepts,  and  carried  on  an 
uninterrupted  correspondence  with  his 
royal  nephew  Frederick  William  IV. 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  in  Rome,  and 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  all  the  celeb- 
rities. INTobody  in  Rome  had  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  Pope's  death,  but  Prince 
Henry  knew  it  with  a  few  of  the  initi- 
ated. One  evening,  %s  I  stood  near  his 
bed,  I  heard  him  say :  '  Gregory  XVI. 
is  dead.  God  keep  his  soul ! '  I  thought 
he  was  asleep  and  dreaming ;  but  when, 
a  few  days  afterward,  the  Pope's  death 
was  officially  announced,  I  well  remem- 
bered the  words,  and,  also,  that  an  un- 
known priest  was  ushered  breathless 
into  our  palace  in  the  afternoon,  and 
had  a  private  interview  with  the  Prince. 
Hereafter,  perhaps,  the  true  influence  of 
the  sick  Prussian  Prince  upon  the  laat 
days  of  Gregory  will  be  ascertained,  I 
saw  the  conclave,  too ;  witnessed  the  in- 
describable enthusiasm  with  which  Car- 
dinal Feretti  Mastai  received  the  papal 
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chair ;'  heard  the  rejoicing  crowd  fill  the 
air  for  hours  with  their  *Evviva  Pio' 
Nono!*  But  when,  some  time  after- 
ward, I  went  to  Berlin  to  announce  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Prince,  I  saw  again 
how  quickly  this  enthusiasm  died  away, 
after  the\iew  Pope  had  persuaded  him- 
self to  stop  short  on  the  liberal  path  he 
had  entered." 

"And  how  did  the  storm  of  1848  af- 
fect your  career?"  I  asked,  after  the 
General  had  given  me  some  details  in 
regard  to  the  bringing  back  of  the 
Pnnce's  remains. 

"  I  was  stationed  at  Magdeburg,"  he  re- 
plied, "  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Fourth  ar- 
my corps,and  remained  there  seven  yqars ; 
was  lieutenant-colonel  in  1850,  colonel 
in  1851,  major-general  in  1856,  and  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1859.  Being  appointed 
personal  adjutant  to  th«  Crown  Prince,  I 
accompanied  him  to  Balmoral,  and  was 
present  at  his  betrothal  to  the  Princess 
Royal.  Then  I  spent  a  year  with. his 
Royal  Highness  m  Breslau,  where  Jie 
commanded  the  Eleventh  regiment  of 
infantry,  and  afterward  went  twice 
with  him  to  England — once  for  his  mar- 
riage, and  the  second  time  to  perform  a 
sad  duty,  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial 
of  his  universally-lamented  father-in-law, 
Prince  Albert." 

"  I  do  not  know  in  which  of  the  numer- 
ous biographies  of  your  Excellency  which 
I  have  read,  I  have  seen  that  you  were 
the  military  governor  of  Prince  Freder- 
ick Charles." 

"That  is  the  very  least!"  replied  the 
General,  laughing.  "Have  you  never 
read  that  I  sent  lumps  of  sealing-wax 
and  sand  to  the  Scientific  Society,  for 
meteoric  stones  ?  That  I  made  up  false 
Runic  inscriptions,  atid  other  things  of 
that  sort  ?"  . 

I  said  "  N"o,"  in  astonishment. 

"I  have  lately  been  told,"  said  he, 
"that  a  money-making  author  has  as- 
cribed such  childishness  to  me  in  some 
newspaper !  Perhaps  he  thinks  it  spirit- 
ed to  represent  me  to  the  public  as  mys- 
tifying honest  men?  Is  that  being 
witty  ?  I  do  not  know  indeed  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  the  whole  story,  and  there  are  authors 
whose  fantastic  inventions  show  very  re- 
markable ideas  of  propriety." 

The  reader  will  understand  that  I 
made  no  reply.    The  General  probably 


perceived  that  his  just  philippic  against 
my  colleagues  had  disturbed  the  current 
of  my  thoughts ;  and,  uninterrupted  by 
questions  on  my  pai-t,  he  proceeded  with 
a  pleasant  smile : 

"  If  you  like  to  h6ar  anecdotes,  I  will 
tell  one,  which  at  the  same  time  throws 
light  upon  the  history  of  these  last  times. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  generous  of  me  thus 
to  bring  to  light  the  weaknesses  of  the 
departed,  for  '  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bene  * 
is  a  just  proverb ;  but  if  the  dead  has 
departed  amid  the  rejoicings  of  millions, 
one  may  be  released  from  such  consider- 
ations." 

"Of  whom  does  your  Excellency 
speak  ?"  I  asked,  in  surprise. 

"  Of  the  Grand  Diet  I "  he  reJJIied ; 
"the  —  but  listen!  I  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army, 
and  of  the  many  interesting  duties 
which  devolved  upon  me  in  this  position^ 
I  must  give  the  precedence  to  that  of 
visiting  the  whole  North  German  coast 
for  "  the  object  of  providing  a  common 
system  of  defence  for  all  the  Crerman 
cities  on  the  coast.  I  cannot  say  in  which 
quarter  of  the  heavens  the  stortn  was 
gathering  which  made  this  plan  neces- 
sary ;  it  is  enough  for  you  to  know  that 
we  were  urged  to  the  greatest  haste,  as 
well  by  the  Prussian  government  as  by 
the  Diet.  I  give  you  my  word  that  I 
went  vigorously  to  work,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  I  could  possibly  make  them,  I 
handed  in  my  sketch€(S,  which  were 
worked  out  to  the  smallest  details  by 
the  marine  and  engineer  officers.  I  must 
do  the  ofiScials  the  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  they  appointed  a  committee,  stante 
pede^  and  recommended  to  it,  in^iew  of 
the  pressing  nature  of  the  case,  the 
speedy  acceptance  of  my  plans.  Now 
guess.  Doctor,  how  long  we  waited  for 
this  *  speedy  acceptance,'  without  bear- 
ing the  least  thing !" 

"  Oh !  your  Excellency,  I  have  heard 
so  much  of  the  snail-like  rapidity  of  the 
old  Diet  that  I  can  well  imagine  it.  It 
was  certainly  six  months.*** 

"  Six  months  ?  Oh !  you  slander  the 
Diet!  Six  months?  How  could  that 
be  possible  ?  Three  years^  Doctor  I 
Three  years  passed  before  they  conld 
decide  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Then, 
at  last,  the  commission  of  the  Diet 
came  to  Hamburg,  and  with  them  I 
again  surveyed  the  coast,  and  after  ex- 
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amining  and  discussing  everything,  a 
majority  of  them  naturally  decided,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  against  all 
Prussian  plans,  and  especially  against  a 
German  fleet  under  Prussian  direction ! 
And  so  everything  remained  as  of  old— 
that  is,  as  bad  as  ever — for  what  kind 
of  coast  fortification  we  have  had  was 
proved  a  few  weeks  ago  hy  the  capture 
of  Stade  and  Geestemiinde." 

*'  Yes,  it  is  fortunate,"  said  I,  "  that 
Germany  is  free  from  this  mountain 
which  has  weighed  so  heavily  upon  her. 
We  may  thank  God  that  we  have  lived 
so  many  years  at  peace  with .  other  na- 
tions! What  could  we  have  done  in 
case  of  a  war  upon  our  coast  ?  But  had 
your  Excellency  no  part  in  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  war,  which  followed  soon 
after  ?" 

"A  very  Insignificant  one,  rendered 
still  more  so  by  political  considerations. 
After  the  storming  of  Dtlppel,  when 
various  changes  were  made  in  the  ar- 
my in  Schleswig  and  Jutland,  I  was 
appointed  chief  of  ite  general  staff, 
and,  together  with  the  field-marshah, 
worked  out  a  plan  for  a  landing  at  Fiih- 
nen,  which  afterward  became  practica- 
ble, but  could  be  carried  out  only  by  the 
help  of  the  Austrians,  since  the  active 
forces  of  the  Prussians  were  at  Sun- 
dervit  and  Jutland,  while  the  Austrians 
were  around  Kolding.  The  command 
of  this  mixed  corps  was  given  to  Field- 
Marshal-Lieutenant  Gablentz ;  but  much 
as  the  boldness  of  the  expedition  suited 
the  enterprising  character  of  that  excel- 
lent general,  yet  the  landing  was  too 
little  in  the  special  interest  of  the  Vi- 
enna cabinet  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. There  remained,  then,  only  the 
attack  upon  Alsen,  and  the  'complete 
occupation  of  Jutland,  as  our  last  means 
of  forcing  the  Danish  government,  which 
we  could  not  reach  in  Copenhagen.  You 
know  how  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
who  was  commander-in  chief,  executed 
both,  and  ended  the  war  so  gloriously." 

"  And  now,-  your  Excellency,"  said  I 
with  strained  attention,  "  now  we  come 
to  the  most  important  event  of  your 
life."  -^  ^ 

"And  you  certainly  will  not  wish 
from  me  any  details  of  the  Bohemian 
campaign,"  simply  replied  the  General. 

I  was  silent  I  I  widerstood  the  right 
feeling  of  this  reply — and   yet  how  I 


longed  to  hear  precisely  himself  speak 
oi  this  victorious  campaign  in  Bohemia. 

"Yes,"  he  said  — "It  is  beautiful, 
when  God  so  illumines  the  evening  of  a 
man's  life,  as  he  has  done  the  King's  and 
many  of  his  generals';  I  too,  am  sixty- 
six  years  old,  and  few  men  hate  so  glo- 
rious a  reward  for  their  life's  work  as  1 1 
We  have  conducted  a  campaign  of  ines- 
timable importance  for  Prussia,  for  Ger- 
many, for  the  world.  God's  good- 
ness has  rewarded  our  just  and  energetic 
conflict  with  glorious  victories.  We 
old  folks  of  the  Bohemian  campaign — 
however  hard  may  have  been  our  strug- 
gles in  earlier  life — may  still  boast  of 
being  the  favorites  of  fortune." 

"  Your  Excellency,"  said  I,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  silence,  while  I  took  out  my 
pocket-book  and  opened  it,  "I  read 
some  days  since  the  Prussian  Staff  Gen- 
eral's report  of  the  Italian  campaign 
of  1869,  which  you  edited,  and  I  was  so 
struck  by  one  passage  in  that  celebrated 
work,  that  I  copied  it."  And,  without 
waiting  for  the  General's  permission,  and 
with  the  secret  hope  of  bnnging  back  the 
conversation  to  the  Bohemian  campaign, 
I  read  aloud  :  " '  Most  assuredly  the 
great  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  execution  of  his  plan  had  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  But  he  dared  to  trust  his 
army,  he  acted  quickly,  unexpectedly, 
mightily ;  and  one  who  eo  acts  almost 
always  attains  .advantages  which  escape 
the  more  tardy.'  Do  not  these  words, 
which  your  Excellency  wrote  nearly  five 
years  ago,  sound  almost  prophetic  ?'* 

"  Indeed  they  do  I  This  has  been  my 
opinion  throughout,  and  its  validity  has 
been  proved.  Two  things,  together  with 
God's  blessing  and  the  bravery  of  our 
soldiers  and  their  leaders,  have  decided 
the  issue — the  original  distribution  of 
our  forces  upon  the  different  theatres  of 
war,  and  their  collecting  upon  the  field 
of  battl^.  Austria  was  evidently  the 
most  powerful  and  best  prepared  of  our 
opponents;  with  her  defeat,  must  fall 
asunder  the  union  of  all  the  other  ene- 
mies of  Prussia,  who  were  a  unit  against 
us,  but  not  a  unit  among  themselves,  be- 
sides having  never  yet  been  collected 
together.  It  waa  a  bold  step,  but  a  de- 
cisive one  for  the  success  of  the  whole 
campaign,  that  just  at  the  beginning,  all 
of  the  nine  army  corps  were  set  in  mo- 
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tion  toward  the  centre  of  the  monarchy, 
while  political  relations  permitted  us  to 
trust  the  protection  of  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces to  an  almost  improvised  force,  and 
make  it  the  nucleus  of  the  future  army 
of  the  Main.  But  the  transportation  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
men  in  the  short  time  given  could  be 
effected  only  by  the  simultaneous  use  of 
all  the  railroaa  lines;  these  terminate 
at  Zeitz,  Halle,  Herzberg,  Gcirlitz,  and 
Friberg  on  the  frontier.  There  the 
first  comers  must  await  the  arrival  of 
the  last,  in  order  to  form  the  corps.  A 
great  many  wise  military  men  may  have 
been  alarmed  at  the  scattering  of  our 
forces  upon  a  lino  of  over  fifly  miles ; 
for  people  wef  e  deceived,  almost  without 
exception,  as  to  our  movements,  and 
looked  upon  this  mere  preparation  for 
our  strategy  as  the  strategy  itself;  and 
they  first  began  to  discover  their  mis- 
take, when,  after  severe  marches,  the 
scattered  forces  were  united  in  three 
great  bodies.  Another  geographical  ne- 
cessity, which  almost  no  one  had  any 
idea  of,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
avoided  by  any  arrangement  of  ours, 
was  this,  that  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia 
were  stationed  upon  our  vmer  line  of 
operations  betioeen  Mack  Braiidenhurg 
and  Silesia,  so  that  Berlin  as  well  as 
Breslau  must  be  protected  by  independ- 
ent armies,  and  nothing  but  a  union  in 
advance  of  these  two  armies  could 
guard  against  this  evil;  this  union — as 
a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  you — 
could  be  effected  only  in  the  enemy's 
country — and  that  was  war,  which  was 
striven  against  as  energetically  as  it 
was  prepared  for  on  both  sides.  Pow-- 
erful  voices  from  high  places,  and  wor- 
thy of  all  regard,  protested  against 
Prussia's  giving  the  first  blow  in  a  Ger- 
man war ;  the  King  alone,  after  listening 
to  all  his  counsellors,  fortunately  perceiv- 
ed that  further  delay  was  actual,  jnani- 
fest  danger  to  the  State.  So  he  took  the 
initiative  in  acUon  as  Austria  had  taken 
it  in  preparation,  and  by  this  act  pre- 
scribed the  law^to  his  opponents  for  all 
that  followed.  I  am  fully  convinced, 
that  if  our  crossing  the  Saxon  boundary 
had  been  delayed  only  a  few  days,  we 
should  now  have  to  look  for  the  seat 
of  the  late  war  upon  the  map  of  Silesia, 
It  was  a  bold  and  fortunate  step,  and 
its  so    admirable  results  were  a  good 


omen  of  future  success.  But  now  there 
must  be  marching,  and  our  soldiers  did 
it  well ;  still,  the  final  union  of  our  forces 
could  only  be  effected  by  driving  the 
enemy  at  all  points— and  that  too  was 
done  I — done,  with  a  success  equal  to 
the  King's  great  expectations  of  his 
army  ;  so  that  ten  days  sufficed  to  com- 
pel the  Austrians  to  a  decisive  battle. 
You  probably  Know  all  the  details  of  the 
day  of  Koniggratz ;  it  was  the  crowning 
of  the  whole  plan  for  the  campaign, 
which,  as  it  was  here  marked  out,  proved 
to  be  so  complete.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day,  pur  forces  stood  upon  a  front 
of  four  German  miles — thus  extended, 
they  must  not  let  themselves  be  attacked; 
by  making  the  first  attack,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  united  their  whole  force  upon 
the  battlefield  itself,  and  converted  the 
strategic  disadvantage  of  separation  into 
the  tactical  advantage  of  a  complete 
surrotuiding  of  the  enemy.  Look  at 
our  whole  progress,  and  you  will  find  the 
same  thing  continually.  We.  were  in 
no  very  brilliant  .condition,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign,  with  our  three 
separated  corps,  but  every  day  that  pasS: 
ed  without  hindrance  to  our  advance, 
brought  us  nearer,  according  to  human 
reckoning,  to  the  certainty  of  victory !" 

"One  question  more,  your  Excel- 
lency," I  said,  delighted  at  hearing  from 
the  General's  own  mouth  this  interest- 
ing exposition  of  the  idea  of  the  cam- 
paign. "  Had  you  yourself  always'  an 
immovable  confidence  in  the  success  of 
your  plan?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  he*with  decision,  "  af- 
ter the  Saxon  border  was  crossed  so 
quickly — for  that  was,  to  my  mind,  the 
point  which  was  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  the  plan.  This  crossing  was  an  iron 
necessity  for  us,  which  on  no  account 
could  be'avoided." 

"  I  return  to  your  work  on  the  Italian 
campaign,"  said  I.  "I  myself  know 
what  an  infinite  sensation  it  made  in 
Austria;  how  your  criticisnis  and  your 
censures  were  seldom  denied,  and  often 
loudly  approved,  and  how  your  com- 
mendations delighted  those  whom  they 
concerned.  I.  do  not  know,  but  I  cannot 
resist  the  impression,  that  your  high 
appreciation  of  General  Benedek  in  that 
work  had  much  to  do  with  increasing 
his  popularity  in  the  army  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Emperor  could  do  no- 
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thing  else  than  appoint  him  to  that  high 
post." 

The  General  did  not  answer;  an  al- 
most sad  expression  was  on  his  face. 

"  A  conquered  commander !"  he  said 
at  last.  "  Oh !  if  common  people  could 
only  have  the  remotest  idea  what  that 
means !  The  evening  of  Koniggratz  at 
the  Austrian  headquarters !  Oh !  if  I 
could  imagine  that!  Such  a  meritori- 
ous, brave,  cautious  general  as  Bene- 
dek !" 

"  Your  Excellency,"  said  I,  "  I  heard 
not  long  since,  from  a  very  credible 
source,  that  directly  after  the  battle  of 
Skalitz,  General  Benedek  telegraphed  to 
Vienna  that  peace  must  be  concluded 
with  Prussia  on  any  terms.  Did  you, 
or  do. you,  know  this  to  be  a  fact?" 

The  General  looked  at  me  keenly  for 
some  seconds.  "It  may  possibly  be 
so,"  he  then  said.  "  The  Austrian  com- 
mander-in-chief is  a  very  cautious  man." 

I  had  robbed  the  General  of  nearly  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  his  precious  time,  and 
I  now  felt  that  I  ought  to  go.  I  stood 
up.  . 

"  And  now  are  you  going  to  sit  down 
at  once,  and  write  out  our  talk  ?"  said 
the  General. 

"Yes,  your  Excellency,"  I  replied; 
"  and  I  will  compel  my  memory  to  give 
me  faithfully,  word  for  word,  this  never- 
to-be-forgotten  conversation."  • 

"But  how  is  that  possible?  How 
can  you,  poor  man,  be  sure  of  all  the 
dates  and  details. of  what  I  have  told 
you." 

"I  must  try,  your  Excellency;  and 
my  readers,  who  well  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  recall  such  an  interview  with 
literal  accuracy,  will  take  the  liberty  of 
attributing  anything  they  may  not  like 
to  the  fancy  of  the  reporter." 

"  But  you  must  set  your  readers  right. 
Doctor,  if  anybody  tells  them  stories 
about  false  meteoric  stones  and  sham 
inscriptions." 

"  I  certainly  will,  your  Excellency." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  the  General 
suddenly,  in  a  kinder  tone  than  I  had 
yet  heard  from  him,  "  I  honor  the  bold- 
ness of  the  step  which  you  have  taken 
in  coming  to  me ;  it  was  right !  for  it 
shows  that  you  have  regard  for  your 
readers.  You  will  write  about  me  de 
visuy  and  what  you  say  of  me  will  not 
be  mere  imagination.     Still,  allow  me 


the  thought,  that  the  least  error  in  your 
task,  the  slightest  weakness  of  your 
memory,  will  be  judged  as  severely  as  if 
you  had  writt^  only  hearsay!  But 
what  can  you  do  ?" 

I  knew  of  no  answer — I  know  not  if 
the  reader  will  understand  me — I  was 
so  moved  by  the  kind  words  of  the  Gen- 
eral, which  touched  so  acutely  upon  the 
sore  spots  of  authorship,  that  1  could 
not  find  a  word  of  thanks. 

"  Go,"  said  the  General  with  a  pecu- 
liar smile ;  "  I  will  try  to  help  you ;  and, 
since  your  pen  speaks  to  thousands  and 
thousands,  tell  them  that  the  last  words 
of  the  gray-headed  chief  of  the  general 
staff  of  the  Prussian  army,  in  regard 
to  the  present  time,  were  these :  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  result  of  this  cam- 
pai^,  unexampled  in  its  rapidity  and 
success,  will  bring  on  a  future  rich  in 
blessings  for  Germany  and  the  coming 
generation.  In  this  severe  test,  the  king 
has  proved  his  people  and  the  people 
their  king !  What  a  feeling — to  be  flow 
a  Prussian — from  the  king  to  the  last  of 
his  subjects !  And  the  young  men,  too, 
in  whom  the  Prussian  army  must  put 
its  trust  for  future  conflicts — they,  too, 
have  been  proved,  as  well  as  the  patri- 
otism of  the  citizens,  and  th«  self-sacri- 
ficing spirit  of  the  whole  nation.  Jfow 
Prussia  knows  herself/  What  is  the 
grand  result  of  the  war?  Now  Germa7iy 
can  say  it  is  Germany  /  now  it  can  look 
confidently  into  the  future^  for  it  has 
see7i  that  on  the  day  of  Koniggrdtz  the 
Prussian  eagle  made  its  victorious 
flighty  as  young  and  conscious  of  .its 
strength  as  at  Fehrhellier^  Leuthen^  and 
La  Belle  Alliance^'* 

I  had  seen  a  "living  piece  of  his- 
tory !"  I  had  found  him  great,  noble, 
and  of  a  childlike  modesty  I  I  left  the 
house  in  Behren-street  like  a  dreamer, 
and  vainly  asked  myself  all  day  long 
how  I  could  begin  to  ef&ce  the  deep  im- 
pression which  General  von  Moltke  had 
made  upon  me,  and  work  out  for  my. 
readers  a  cool,  measured  account  of  this 
remarkable  visit.  My  memory  was,  as  it 
were,  veiled ;  the  whole  biographical  side 
— if  1  may  so  express  it — had  vanished, 
and  the  all-embracing  impression  made 
by  the  "  man "  himself  prevailed  over 
all  my  thonghtB. 

I  began  to  doubt  about  the  success  of 
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my  undertaking ;  when,  a  few  days  ago, 
a  packet  of  papers  came  to  me,  which 
I  held  in  my  hands  for  some  minutes 
without  being  able  ta  utter  a  word. 
General  Moltke  had  promised  to  help 
me  in  my  task ;  I  had  almost  forgotten 
the  promise,  and  now  he  sent  me  his 
biography,  written  by  his  own  hand,  as 
well  as  the  chief  heads  of  our  conversa- 
tion. 

Do  you  not  envy  me,  reader  of  the 
Dahcim^  for  having  had  such  an  inter- 
view with  the  illustrious  man,  and  for 
possessing  such  an  autograph  ? 


Dublin  University  Magazine. 
WOMAN    IN    AMERICA. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
gained  for  himself  \  distinguished  place 
on  the  roll  of  travellers ;  of  travellers 
who  wend  their  way  far  from  home, 
with  a  fixed  purpose,  and  who  return 
to  narrate  their  stor}',  with  such  clear- 
ness, intelligence,  and  power,  as  to  show 
that  they  have  neither  mistaken  their 
mission  nor  ever  been  unequal  to  the 
most  pressing  of  its  emergencies. 

In  his  work  on  the- "Holy  Land," 
Mr.  Dixon  told  the  story  of  Christianity 
as  he  wrote  it,  by  the  cradle,  as  it  were, 
of  its  Great  Founder.  To  the  threshold 
of  the  home  of  the  Virgin  ;  to  the  brink 
of  the  fountain  where  she  stooped  to 
drink,  he  led  us  to  contemplate  the  Wo- 
man blessed  above  all  women ;  the 
second  Eve,  Mother,  by  the  Son,  of  all 
the  redeemed.  In  the  air  that  the 
Apostles  breathed,  on  the  pathway  that 
they  trod,  Mr.  Dixon  narrated  how 
events  had  brought  about  their  oppor- 
tunity, the  quality  of  their  new  instruc- 
tion by  which  the  world  was  to  be  im- 
proved, and  heaven  to  be  won,  and  the 
rule  by  which  Christian  men  and  women 
were  to  walk  in  this  life  in  order  to 
secure  eternal  happiness  in  th^  next. 
The  book  took  us  into  the  atmosphere, 
influences,  the  very  odors  of  the  East. 

A  new  civilization  started  with  the 
new  religion  on  a  progress  westward. 
They  have  reached  the  extreme  limits 
of  their  course  in  that  direction  where 
the  ^lormon  is  almost  face  to  face  with 
the  Chinese.  After  a  passage  of  more 
than  dghteen  hundred  years  across  the 


globe,  the  phases  of  Christianity  have 
assumed  an  infinite  variety.  Nowhere 
are  they  so  varied,  bo  eccentric,  so  ques- 
tionable, yet  so  earnest,  as  in  America. 
Mr.  Dixon,  in  his  recently  published 
work.  New  America^  reveals  to  as 
the  result  of  this  progress  as  it  is  devel- 
oped beyond  the  Atlantic,  in  a  way  in 
which  no  other  writer  on  men,  manners, 
and  points  of  faith,  has  so  fully  suc- 
ceeded. His  books  are  the  chronicles  of 
the  two  extreme  periods  in  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  History  of 
Man  and  his  teachers.  As  •he  went  to 
the  cradle  and  fountain  at  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  Jerusalem,  so  has  he  sat  at 
the  modern  shrines  in  Utah,  Lebanon, 
Omaha,  Oneida  Creek,  and  other  places 
where  uncleanness  goes  abroad  in  the 
garb  of  decorum,  and  inconceivable  in- 
iquity is  mixed  up  with  a  certain  re- 
ligious esCrnestness,  and  practiced  daily, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Mr.  Dixon 
carries  us  with  him,  through  his  book, 
into  the  atmosphere,  influences,  ^nd  not 
invariably  fragrant  odors  of  the  West. 

We  should  not,  however,  be  render- 
ing justice  to  the  author  if  we  were  to 
leave  our  readers  to  infer  that  these 
volumes  of  travel  only  contemplate 
American  men  and  women  in  the  re- 
ligious aspect  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Dixon  ' 
sketches  them  sharply,  vigorously,  and 
truthfully,  under  every  aspect.  The 
smart  Yank,  the  savage  Redskin,  the 
grave  politician,  the  senate  and  the 
stage ;  the  pulpit  and  the  prairie,  loafers 
and  philanthropists,  crowded  streets 
and  the  howling  wilderness,  the  saloon 
and  the  boudoir,  with  woman  every- 
where at  full  length ;  all  pass  before  ns 
on  some  of  the  most  vivid  and  brilliant 
pages  ever  written.  Again,  a  traveller 
m  such  a  country  could  not  possibly 
avoid  dealing  with  some  of  the  political 
questions  by  which  it  is  agitated.  '  On 
these  matters  we  are  not  always  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  writer,  but  we  readily 
acknowledge  that  he  makes  no  assertion 
that  is  not  worthy  of  being  considered 
with  respect,  and  we  observe,  with  in- 
finite satisfaction,  that  if  he  sides  with 
the  North  on  the  questions  which  were 
mixed  up  with  the  last  war,  he  can 
recognize  with  good-will,  the  bravery,  . 
earnestness,  and  every  other  excellent 
quality  which  distinguished  the  South- 
erners.   Mr.  Dixon  is  no  member  of. 
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that  ignoble  brotherhood  which  wor- 
ships only  violence,  and  has  the  con- 
tempt of  cowards  for  the  vanquished. 

Amid  the  brilliant  series  of  pictures 
of  which  his  volumes  are  composed,  the 
most  striking,  most  attractive,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  most  significant,  are  those 
which  reveal  to  us  Woman  in  America. 
They  show  her  in^he  place  to  which,  in 
one  quarter,  she  has  been  assigned,  or 
in  that  which,  in  another  quarter,  she 
has  usurped.  We  see  her,  now  de- 
prived of  all  womanly  rights;  anon, 
struggling  fiercely,  determinedly,  with 
more  or  less  becomingness  of  speech 
and  action,  to  attain  positions  which 
she  can  only  occupy  at  the  cost  of 
womanly  grace,  and  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  that  blessed  institution  called 
"  Home."  Alternately,  our  reverence, 
admiration,  affection,  pity,  and  con- 
tempt, are  excited  as  the  eccentric,  or 
earnest,  or  frivolous  sisterhood  glide 
before  us ;  and  we  are  often  compelled 
to  an  expression  of  fear,  lest  the  America 
that  was  won  by  men,  should  be  ulti- 
mately lost  through  its  women-r-women 
who  were  supposed  to  be  the  exquisite 
objects  of  the  homage  of  American  men ! 

The  homage  which  Americans  have 
yielded  to  women,  formally,  for  it  has 
never  had  a  sentimental  depth — it  has 
been  the  surrender  of  a  thing  claimed 
rather  than  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a 
sweet  incense — has  rendered  women  ar- 
rogant. They  used  to  confine  them- 
selves to  insisting  on  men  yielding  to 
them  the  best  seats  in  railway  car- 
riages, no  matter  how  old  or  infirm  the 
occupant  might  be.  The  service  they 
demanded  for  their  ^ex,  they  themselves 
refused  to  age.  But  this  arrogance, 
which  is  so  intolerable  that  it  is  even 
now  often  resisted,  goes  far  beyond 
this.  From  taking  the  seats  they  are 
proceeding  to  take  the  property  of 
others,  and  this  propensity  may,  per- 
haps, be  derived  from  those  ladies  who 
are  said  to  have  followed  their  kinsmen 
to  the  field,  and  to  have  made  a  very 
good  thing  of  it,  at  looting^  under  the 
significant  appellation  of  lien- Harriers, 
One  of  this  delicate  brood  once  astound- 
ed Mr.  Dixon,  who  had  been  familiar 
with  astonishment  in  the  other  three 
quarters  of  the  world,  but  found  that 
the  food  for  it  was  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted.   When   he  was  leaving  Salt 


Lake  City,  he  tells  us,  "  Sister  Alice, 
a  daughter  of  Brigham  Young,  put  up 
some  very  fine  apples  in  a  box  for  me 
to  eat  by  the  way.  At  a  station  on  the 
Plains,  1  found  that  a  lady,  a  fellow- 
passenger  in  the  wagon,  had-  been  open- 
ing my  box  and  helping  herself  to  the 
fruit ;  and  when  she  saw  me  looking  at 
her,  with  some  surprise,  perhaps,  visible 
on  ray  face,  she  merely  said,  '  I  am  try- 
ing whether  your  apples  are  better  than 
mme. 

We  have  spoken  of  homage  render- 
ed to  women,  in  America,  as  mere  sur- 
face civilitjr.  What  the  inward  feel- 
ing is,  and  what  is  thought  of  dear 
womankind  beyond  the  Atlantic  by  the 
slaves  who  have  small  respect  for  their 
mistresses,  was  painfully  brought  home 
to  the  troubadour  bosom  of  our  travel- 
ler, under  the  veranda  of  the  hotel  at 
Saratoga.  Hie  had  been  praising  the 
palei  delicate,  yet  dashing  and  radiant 
witchery  of  the  nymphs  there.  "  Hoo !" 
cried  a  bluff  Yankee,  putting  up  his 
hands,  "  they  are  just  not  worth  a  d — . 
They  can't  walk,  they  can't  ride,  they 
can't  nurse."  He  swore  he  should  kill 
a  wife  if  he  had  one  from  that  nest ;  not 
with  kindness,  as  our  more  gallant  way- 
farer suggested,  but  "with  a  poker." 
The  saucy  fellow  went  on  to  describe 
their  daily  life.  "Fed  and  dressed. 
They  have  changed  their  clothes  three 
times,  and  had  their  hair  washed,  curled, 
and  combed  three  times.  That  is  their 
life.  Have  they  been  out  for  a  walk  ? 
for  a  ride  ?  Have  they  read  a  book  ? 
have  they  sewn  a  seam  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it  I''  He  compared  them  with  the  bright 
young  duchesses  of  England,  who  de- 
light to  kiss  the  morning  early  in  gar- 
den or  meadow.  Our  English  friend, 
true  squire  of  dames,  generally,  put  in 
a  plea  fot  the  loveliness  of  the  fragile 
damsels  under  discussion,  but  it  was 
answered  with  the  same  shout  of  de- 
risive contempt :  "They  have  no  bones!" 
he  said ;  "  no  fibre,  no  juice;  only  nerves ; 
but  what  can  you  expect?  They  eat 
pearl  ash  for  bread,  they  drink  ice- water 
for  wine,  they  wear  tight  stays,  thin 
shoes,  and  barrel-skirts.  Such  things 
are  not  fit  to  live,  and,  thank  God,  in  a 
hundred  years  not  one  of  their  descend- 
ants will  be  left  alive.'* 

Tender  as  our  author  is  in  all  matters 
where  women  ^re  concerned,  he  could 
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not  help  thinking  that  lack  of  vital 
power  must  be  indicated  by  the  delicate 
pallor  of  the  beaiities  gathered  together 
at  Saratoga.  They  are  not  merely  fra- 
gile, tliey  are  evanescent.  "You  can 
hardly  speftk  to  them  without  fearing 
lest  they  should  vanish  from  before  your 
face."  Such  transparent  beauties  would 
never  last  to  be  converted  into  the 
"  dear  ruin  "  around  which  "  each  wish 
of  my  heart  should  entwine  itself  ver- 
dantly still !" 

The  flower  of  the  beauty  of  American 
women,  however,  is  not  this  drooping 
lily  just  described.  It  is  spen  in  the 
graceful,  healthy  rose ;  the  English  rose, 
descendant  of  the  settlers  who  were  the 
pearl — if  we  may  change  the  metaphor 
— of  the  men  and  women  of  their  day ; 
pure  in  soul,  pure  in  heart,  in  purpose, 
and  in  action ;  looking  on  labor  as  a 
sacred  duty,  and  ennobled  by  their  work. 
The  blood  of  the  first  coloni3ts  is  to  be 
found  in  the  older  cities.  It  mantles  in 
many  a  cheek,  fires  many  an  eye,  gives 
grace  and  strength  to  many  a  carriage, 
is  seen  in  many  a  dear  old  name,  and  is 
felt  in  many  a  tender  expression  con- 
cerning England,  when  blackguardism 
even  in  high  places  is  calumniating  our 
character,  and  rowdy  wenches  are  heap- 
ing upon  us  a  contempt  easier  to  bear 
than  their  good-will. 

Mr.  Dixon  found  beauty,  wit,  and 
accompliahments  distinguishing  the  la- 
dies of  the  younger  cities.  The  beauty 
is  tliere  of  the  Guido  and  Greuze  style 
— "  the  eye  bluer,  the  expression  bolder 
than  in  the  English  type ;"  there  is  dash, 
color,  and  open  and  audacious  loveli- 
ness in  New- York ;  sparkle  and  delicacy 
in  Boston.  The  open  audacity  of  the 
loveliness  is  in  the  speech  as  well  as  in 
the  feature.  A  New -York  young  lady, 
ppeaking  in  confidence  to  a  "  friend," 
whose  acquaintanceship  was  only  two 
days  old,  of  a  love-passage  which  had  just 
been  got  over,  described  the  afiair  in 
these  words:  "I  was  very  bad  upon 
him,  but  I  got  over  it  in  time,  and  then 
let  him  off."  By  hhn^  we  are  told,  "she 
meant  a  swain  whom  she,  in  the  wisdom 
of  sixteen  summers,  had  chosen  from 
the  crowd,  one  whom,  if  the  whim  had 
only  held  her  a  trifle  longer,  she  might 
have  made  her  husband  by  lawful  rites." 
This  young  lady  was  not  a  "brazen 
minx,"  but  a  "sweet  and  elegant  girl; 


a  lady  from  brow  to  instep,  with  a  fine 
carriage,  a  low  voice,  a*cultured  mind — 
a  piece  of  feminine  grace."  Jler  oddity 
consisted,  first,  in  the  thing  which  she 
said ;  next,  in  her  choice  of  words :  in 
other  phrase,  it  lay  in  the  difference  be- 
tween an  English  girl  and  an  American 
girl's  habits  of  thought  with  regard  to 
the  relations  of  men%and  women.  **I 
was  bad  upon  him,  but  I  let  him  off," 
expresses  in  very  plain  Saxon  words  an 
id^a  which  would  have  hardly  entered 
into  an  English  girl's  mind,  and  if  it  had 
so  entered  would  never  haye  fonnd  that 
dry  and  passionless  escape  from  her 
lips.  The  moral  of  it  is  that  the  cardi- 
nal secrets  of  American  life  lay  conceal- 
ed in  that  phrase,  "  like  a  pass- word  in 
a  common  saying — the  scarcity  of  wo- 
men in  the  matrimonial  market,  and  the 
power  of  choosing  and  rejecting  which 
that  scarcity  confers  on  a  yonng  and 
pretty  girl." 

And  how  does  it  stand  with  women 
in  America  after  marriage  ?  The  reply 
to  this  question,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made, 
forms  one  of  the  most  startling  chapters 
in  Mr.  Dixon's  startling  book.  America, 
as  a  whole,  sees  a  yearly  increase  of 
population ;  but  this  is  not  owing,  as  a 
whole^  to  the  contributions  that  shonld 
bo  yielded,  but  are  not^  by  American 
wives.  The  increase  is  to  be  attributed 
to  immigration,  and  to  the  families 
which  are  born  where,  undoubtedly, 
they  are  most  needed — in  those  Western 
lands  where  man  is  conquering  the  soil, 
where  his  true-hearted  wife  is  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  help-mate  for  him, 
and  where  every  advent  of  a  son  or 
daughter,  who,  growing  up,  will  have 
their  work  to  do,  hearts  to  do  it,  and  re- 
ward in  proportion  to  labor,  is  hailed 
with  joy  and  thankfulness  worthy  of 
the  occasion.  But  fashion  iif  another 
district  is  as  paramount,  selfish,  cmel, 
and  destructive  as  nature  in  the  best 
positions  of  the  West  is  lovely,  su- 
preme, and  has  obedience  rendered 
to  her  laws  with  a  loyal  and  affection- 
ate alacrity.  When  we  hear  Mr.  Dixon 
clearly  and  ringmgly  assert  that  there 
is  a  conspiracy  in  the  upper  ranks 
of  American  married  women  of  fash* 
ion  to — let  us  say,  suppress  the  idea 
that  motherhood  is  one  of  the  bless* 
ings  of  their  condition,  we  are  at 
first  staggered  by  the  bold  assertion; 
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bnt  ho  reiterates  the  expreesion  of  it, 
and  points  to  Providence,  the  model 
city,  capital  of  Rhode  Island  ;  to  Wor- 
cester, Springfield,  New-Haven,  and  sum- 
marily  to  a  hnndred  of  the  purest  cities 
of  America,  as  being  the  places  where 
this  fashion  is  a  part  of  tne  religion  of 
wedded  ladies  in  the  higher  ranks — not 
merely  shoddy  queens,  but  ladies  by 
birth,  instincts,  and  triuning.  But  onr 
observant  and  inqniring — perhaps  auda- 
cious, traveller,  has  seen  nnSl-e  than  this. 
He  appealed  to  a  married  lady  of  strong 
mind,  and  she  unbosomed  herself  with 
the  utmost  readiness.  "  A  woman's  I 
first  duty,"  she  said,  "  is  to  look  beauti-  , 
fill  in  the  eyes  of  men,  so  that  she  may  ' 
attract  them  to  her  side,  and  exert  an 
influence  over  them  for  good ;  not  to  be  ' 
a  household  drudge,  a  slave  in  the 
nnrscry,  the  kitchen,-  and  the  school- 
room. Everything,"  she  added,  "  that  I 
spoils  a  woman  in  this  respect  is  against ' 
her  true  interest,  and  she  has  a  right  to  I 
reject  it,  as  man  would  reject  an  impost  i 
that  was  being  laid  unjustly  on  his  | 
gains.  A  wife's  first  thought  should  i 
be  for  her  husband,  and  for  herself  aa  i 
his  companion  in  the  world.  Nothing 
should  be  ever  allowed  to  come  between  i 
these  two."  At  the  little  shock  convey-  ' 
ed  in  these  words,  Mr.  Dison,  whose 
danghters  are  in  number,  as  well  as  ' 
otlier  things,  equal  to  the  graces,  and  i 
whose  two  likely  lads  came  up  into  his  I 
thoughts,  with  their  sisters  and  mother 
waiting  for  him  in  the  far-away  home,  1 
<askcd  the  outspoken  lady,  in  the  prea- ! 
enco  of  her  husband,  whether  children 
do  come  between  father  and  mother? 
and  aho  answered  boldly:  "They  do. 
They  take  up  the  mother's  time;  thay 
impair  her  beauty  ;  they  waste  her  life  1 
If  you  walk  down  these  streets  "  (she 
paid,  the  streets  of  Providence)  "you 
will  notice  a  hundred  delicate  girls  just 
blushing  into  womanhood.  In  a  year 
they  may  be  married.  In  ten  years, 
tliey  will  bo  hags  and  crones.  No  man 
will  care  for  them  on  the  score  of  beauty. 
Their  husbands  will  find  no  instre  in 
their  eyes,  no  bloom  upon  their  cheeks. 
They  will  have  given  up  their  lives  to 
their  children."  Mr.  Dixon,  of  course, 
plainly  saw  that  here  was  a  case  where 
woman's  rights  were  dearer  than  wo- 
man's duties.  He  appeals  to  every  hus- 
band and  father  whether  the  paling  of 
Miw  SKEiift— Vol.  v.,  Ko.  8. 
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I's  cheek  throngfa  her  devotion  to 
home  claims  is  taken  for  a  diminution 
of  what  rendered  her  beantifiil.  But, 
he  tells  us,  "in  pious  Boston  and  Philft- 
delphia,  no  less  than  in  wicked  New 
Orleans,  and  New-York,  this  objection 
to  become  a  mother  in  Israel  is  one  of 
those  radical  facts  which  must  be  ad- 
mitted,  whether  for  good  or  evil." 

The  traveller's  Saratoga  friend  thank- 
ed God  that  in  a  hundred  years  there 
would  be  no  descendants  of  such  a  race 
alive.  There  would  be  no  longer  any 
Americans  in  America  ;  and  serious  men 
express  their  fears  that  what  the  Sara- 
toga prophet  thanked  God  for,  may 
really  corae  to  pass.  Here  is  not  the 
case  ludicrously  put  byBeranger,  in  the 
song: 

"Nous  laieserioDB  finir  le  monde, 
Si  nos  famines  le  vendoient  bien  t" 

it  is  just  the  reverse ;  incredible,  but 
strictly  true.  "  The  fact,"  we  are  told, 
"  that  many  of  these  delicate  and  spark- 
ling women  do  not  care  to  have  their 
rooms  full  of  rosy  darlings  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  inference.  Allusions  to  the  nnr» 
sery,  such  as  in  England  and  Germany 
would  be  taken  by  a  young  wife  as  com- 
pliments, are  here  received  with  a  smile, 
accompanied  by  a  shrug  of  undoubted 
meaning.  You  must  not  wish  an  Ameri- 
can lady,  in  whose  good  graces  you  do- 
sire  to  stand,  many  nappy  returns  of  a 
christening  day.  She  might  resent  the 
wish  as  an  offence ;  indeed,  I  have  known 
a  young  and  pretty  woman  rise  from  a 
table  and  leave  the  room,  on  hearing. 
such  a  favor  expressed  toward  her  by 
an  English  guest."  What  friends  to  a 
republic  are  these?  Mother  of  the 
Gracchi !  They  would  look  on  /ler 
with  pity,  and  on  her  boys  with  abhor- 
rence, and  their  aense  of  the  word 
"jewels,"  has  nothing  in  common  with' 
the  sense  given  to  it  by  the  immortal 
Cornelia,  who  preferred  marrying  a 
Roman  citizen  to  marrying  a  monarobr 
and  who  gave  so  pretty  a  lesson  to  the 
Campanian  lady,  who  was  as  proud  o£ 
her  bracelets  aa  Cornelia  was  of  her 
boys. 

The  moral  of  all  this  will  be  best 
understood  in  Mr.  Dixon's  own  words  :■ 

"The  power  of  New-England  is  passing 
over  to  the  populous  West,  and  a  majority  of 
the  rising  generation  of  Boston  b  either  of 
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German  or  of  Irish  birth.  This  rather  dis- 
mal prospect  of  Young  America  is  not  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Germans  and  Irish  put  to- 
gether exceeding  the  natives  in  number. 
These  nationalities  are  large,  no  doubt,  but 
as  yet  thoy  have  not  turned  the  scale.  The 
list  of  marriages  still  exhibits  a  preponder- 
ance of  natives,  and  it  is  only  when  you 
come  to  the  register  of  births  that  the  ac- 
count runs  all  another  way.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  numbers 
are  strength ;  numbers  make  the  laws ; 
numbcirs  pay  the  taxes ;  numbers  vote  away 
the  land.  Power  lies  with  the  majority, 
and  the  majority  in  Massachusetts  is  going 
over  to  the  Irish  poor ;  to  the  Fenian  circles 
and  Molly  Maguires.  At  present^  the  for- 
eigners count  only  one  in  five ;  but  as  more 
children  are  being  born  to  that  foreign  mi- 
nority than  to  the  native  majority,  these 
proportions  are  changing  every  year.  In 
twenty  years  these  foreign  children  will  be 
the  m-rijority  of  men  in  Massachusetts.  How 
will  the  intellectual  queens  of  Boston  bear 
the  predominance  of  such  a  class  ?" 

0 

The  old  race  will  then  belong  to  his- 
tory, and  after  years  have  rolled  away, 
some  collector  of  its  ancient  stories  raay 
start  up,  and,  emulating  what  clever 
Patrick  Kennedy  has  done  for  the  Le- 
gendary Fictions  of  the  Irish  Celts,  raay 
provide  his  contemporaries  with  Tales 
and  Romances  of  the  extinct  Yankees. 

Modern  politicians,  particularly  those 
of  a  rancorous  disposition  and  bitter 
memories,  have  thought  of  a  means 
whereby  to  stave  off  the  mischief  that 
would  result  from  the  running  out  of 
the  old  "  tap,"  and  for  the  invigoration 
of  the  stock.  The  method  by  which,  if 
the  blood  of  the  BickerstafFs  was  a  little 
muddled  their  hciilth  was  greatly  im- 
proved, namely,  by  wedding  Winifred 
the  dairy-maid  to  the  squire,  was  nothing 
to  the  new  phase  of  marriage  which  is 
to  keep  America  on  its  legs. 

•This  new  phase  of  marriage,  however, 
is  brought  before  us,  not  as  a  pleasant, 
proper,  and  natural  circumstance,  but 
as  a  deliberate  act  of  vengeance,  sub- 
servini^  a  second  purpose.  When  the 
war  was  raiding,  a  brazen  Yankee  wench, 
one  Anne  Dickinson,  supported  by  that 
well  known  sort  of  "  minister,"  a  devil's 
knave  in  Christ's  livery,  began  to  urge 
the  use,  profit,  and  agreeableness  of 
what  was  called  "  miscegenation."  If  it 
was  intendi'd  as  a  joke,  serious  people 
considered  it  as  one  of  very  bad  quality. 
If  the  matter  was  intended  for  earnest, 


the  same  grave  people  only  thought  it 
worthy  of  the  severest  jeprobation.  It 
was,  in  fact,  part  joke,  part  earnest; 
but  when  it  was  seen  in  what  direction 
and  to  what  end  the  new  doctinfe  might 
be  turned,  vindictive  people  adapted  it 
as  a  penal  measure.  These  are  the 
people  in  New  -  England,  "  counting 
women  in  its  ranks,"  who,  now  that 
the  South  lies  prostrate,  ^^  would  be  glad, 
if  they  could  find  a  way,  to  marry  the 
whole  white  population,  living  south  oi 
Richmond,  to  the  blacks."  Mr.  Dixon 
declares  that  he  has  repeatedly  heard 
"men  grave  of  face  and  clear  of  life, 
declare  in  public,  and  to  sympathizing 
hearers,  that  a  marriage  of  white  and 
black  would  improve  the  paler  stock. 
In  every  case  these  marriages  were  to 
happen  a  long  way  ojQT.  I  have  met 
more  than  one  lady  who  did  not  shrink 
from  saying  that,  in  her  belief,  it  would 
be  a  great  improvement  for  some  of  the 
fair  damsels  of  Charleston  and  of  Savan- 
nah to  wed  black  husbands ;"  but,  Mr. 
Dixon  adds  that  he  "  never  met  a  lady 
who  said  it  would  .be  well  for  her  own 
girls  to  do  so." 

Thus  far  in  illustrating  the  position 
and  prospects  of  women  in  America,  we 
have  dealt  only  with  ladies  who  belong 
to  American  society.  The  women  of 
breeding  and  culture  who  personally 
adorn  the  life  of  which  they  are  such 
sparkling  ornaments,  are  inaugurating  a 
new  reign  of  women.  At  the  same  time, 
in  communities  that  are  withdrawn  from 
social  life,  another  revolution,  or  rather^ 
several  revolutions,  are  changing  the 
missions  of  woman,  and  giving  to  her  a 
place  in  life  to  which  she  was  not  imme- 
diately born. 

The  impulse  given  toward  establish- 
ing a  new  reign  of  women  in  America  did 
not,  however,  commence  with  American 
women.  More  than  fourscore  years  ago, 
there  was  a  poor  factory  girl,  named  Ann 
Lee,  in  Lancashire,  who  saw  visions  and 
had  dreams,  and  w^ho  was  hailed  by  half- 
a-dozen  followers  for  what  she  proclaimed 
herself — a  new  manifestation  of  Christ 
in  the  flesh.  She  became  the  mother  of 
a  sect  founded  by  a  crazy  tailor.  Of 
mortal  earthly  life  her  experience  had 
been  very  bitter.  She  was  wedded  to 
a  scamp  named  Stanley,  and  her  worldly 
motherhood  consisted  in  the  sad  memory 
of  four  half  starved  children  iu  the  grave. 
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This  Ann  Lee  went  out  to  America  and 
founded  the  Shaker  community,  of  which 
the  Spiritualista  are  off-shoots.  Out  of 
her  bitter  experience  she  established  the 
great  law  which  binds  this  celibate 
brother  andsisterhood  law  which  makes 
of  all  its  members  so  many  monks  and 
nuns  living  under  one  roof,  cultivating 
the  soil,  keeping  a  good  balance  in  their 
tills,  living  in  great  purity  and  cleanli- 
ness, with  good  health  born  of  such  life, 
and  dying  —  or  rather  not  dying,  but 
passing  away  to  live  again  in  the  sur- 
rounding elements,  visible  to  the  eyes, 
audible  to  the  ears,  teachers  to  the  minds 
of  those  of  the  community  who  are  in 
such  a  state  of  grace  as  to  be  capable 
of  beholding  and  understanding  the 
New  Heavenly  Kingdom,  of  which  grace 
makes  them  a  portion.  The  law  of  cel- 
ibacy is  based  by  thera  on  foundations 
which  would  puzzle  a  philosopher  to 
overthrow.  "  If  all  men  born  into  the 
world  are  born  into  sin,  and  made  the 
heirs  of  death  in  the  world  to  come,  how 
can  the  saint,  when  raised  from  his  fallen 
nature,  dare  to  augment  this  empire  of 
sin  and  death  ?"  As  far  as  the  Shakers 
are  concerned,  the  devil,  to  whom  cer- 
tain theologians  assign  the  larger  king- 
dom and  the  mightier  power,  shall. gain 
no  widening  of  his  frontier,  no  increase 
of  his  mightiness,  by  any  acts  of  their 
own.  From  this  point  of  view,  they  are 
worthy  of  a  higher  measure  of  respect 
than  their  sisters  who  worship  Fashion 
and  Self  in  the  model  cities  of  the  Union. 
These  seek  to  be  married,  but  avoid 
maternity  as  a  trouble.  The  Shakers, 
more  consistent  in  this  respect,  at  all 
events,  avoid  marriage  out  of  fear  that 
its  consequences  mi^ht  tend  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Satan.  Not  that  they  hold 
raarriacje  to  be  unlawful  under  all  cir- 
cum  stances.  The  world  has  yet  some 
work  to  do.  The  Generation  Order  out- 
side the  Shaker  settlements  has  its  mis- 
sion as  well  as  the  Resurrection  Order 
within  them.  The  fashionable  wives, 
who  are  of  the  former.  Gentile  spouses, 
to  whom  the  thought  of  rosy  babies  of 
their  own  is  a  horror,  are  disloyal  to  the 
law  under  which  they  are  born.  If  they 
were  regenerate,  they  would  be  at  once 
motherless  and  husbandless — a  point 
to  which  they  have  not  yet  thought  of 
submitting  themselves,  yet  converts 
come  to  the  community  which  seeks  to 


make  none,  and  within  which  members 
die  but  are  never  born.  The  religious 
revivals  contribute  fresh  blood  and  funds 
to  the  Shakers,  who  look'to  the  Spiritual- 
ists as  persons  who  are  likely  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  former.  Among  these 
Spiritualists,  who  now  amount  to  some 
millions,  the  ladies  again  are  the  most 
activ4  agents.  TThey  renounce  all  creeds, 
would  pull  down  all  churches,  rejoice 
that  an  age  of  religion  has  given  way  to 
the  age  of  free  inquiry,  and  long  for  ac- 
tion, without  exactly  knowing  of  what 
sort  or  to  what  end.  The  peace,  order, 
and  decorum  of  the  Shakers  should  be 
attractive  to  a  worn-out  Spiritualist; 
but  in  both  communities  there  is  no  lack 
of  persons  of  strong  common  sense  and 
unimpeachable  earnestness. 

We  cannot  affirm  that  the  sect  rather 
than  church  of  Female  Seers  has  num- 
bers of  such  quality  ad  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Shakers  and  Spiritualists; 
but  Elizabeth  Denton,  its  chief  priest- 
ess, if  not  actual  founder,  is  doing  the 
work  of  a  whole  community.  By  placing 
any  object  to  her  brow,  she  sees  the 
image  and  can  tell  the  history  of  every 
other  object  that  has  come  in  contaot 
with  it.  She  can  tell  the  story  of  the 
old  world  out  of  no  better  book  than  % 
bit  of  primeval  rock;  and  one  of  the 
chapters  which  she  has  communicated 
to  the  world  is  somewhat  menacing  to 
the  lordship  of  man.  "  From  these  Fe- 
male Seers,*'  writes  Mr.  Dixon,  "  we 
have  learned  that  men  were  once  like 
monkeys;  that  even  then  the  women 
were  in  advance  of  the  men,  being  less 
hairy,  and  standing  more  erect  than 
their  male  companions.  It  is  coming  to 
be  always  thus,"  slily  adds  the  commen- 
tator, "  when  the  story  of  a  man's  life  is 
told  by  a  properly  qualified  female  saint 
and  seer."  ^ 

Whether  as  a  consequence  or  not  of 
the  new  light  thrown  on  the  history  of 
man  and  woman  by  the  readers  of  the 
rocks,  many  New-England  women  are 
combining  to  regain  the  place  their  an- 
cestors held  when  men  were  more  like 
monkeys,  and  women  were  in  advance 
of  men.  Betsy  Cowles,  Lucy  Stone, 
and  Lucretia  Mott,  are  among  the  ad- 
vanced women  who  "claim  e  very  thin  ij 
that  society  allows  to  men,  from  panta- 
loons and  latch-keys  to  seats  in  the 
Legislature  and  pulpits  in  the  Church. 
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In  assertion  of  female  rights,  Harriet 
Noyes  and  Mary  Walker  have  taken  to 
pantalettes ;  Elizabeth  Stanton  has  ofler- 
cd  herself  as  a  candidate  for  the  State 
of  New- York,  and  Olympia  Brown  has 
been  duly  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel." 

The  aim,  indeed,  of  all  the  new  claims 
now  asserted  by  the  reforming  women 
of  America  is — that  the  word  male  be 
struck  out  of  all  State  constitutions,  a 
fiict  which  would  sidmit  females  to  every 
light,  privilege,  and  responsibility  now 
enjoyed  by  men.  This  would  imply 
a  revolution  —  confessedly  so,  on  the 
side  of  the  reformers— in  all  social,  po- 
litical, and  industrial  interests  and  insti- 
tutions ;  and  women  might  leave  sewing, 
if  they  liked,  to  take  command  of  the 
fleet — if  they  dared.  Wicked  male  epi- 
grammatists have  launched  their  smart 
sayings  at  the  sign  held  forth  by  women. 
^' A  male  listener  said  he  liked  the  spirit 
of  this  female  parliament "  (the  Congress 
held  at  Worcester)  "  since  he  found  tBey 
meant  by  woman's  right  the  right  of 
everybody  to  be  good  for  something  in 
life."  With  the  serious  impoit  of  the 
movement  there  is  also  a  highly  burlesque 
side.  Mr.  Dixon  was  told  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  ladies  in  one  of  the  New-England 
towns  went  up  to  their  minister's  house 
to  protest  against  the  commencement 
of  the  daily  lessons  with  the  words, 
"  Dearly  beloved  brethren,"  as  implying 
that  the  women  were  either  not  pres- 
ent, or  counted  for  nothing  in  the  con- 
gregation. "They  wished,"  says  Mr. 
Dixon,  "  to  have  their  pastor's  views  on 
a  project  for  amending  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer."  "Well,  I  have 
thought  over  that  matter,  ladies,"  said 
the  preacher, "  but  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
this  text  may  stand,  for  you  see,  '  breth- 
ren '  always  embrace  the  sisters!" 

In  all  these  companies  of  reformers 
the  question  of  marriage  is  one  to  which 
the  most  prominent  importance  is  given. 
Tlie  various  religious  societies,  or  those 
affecting  to  be  so,  have  settled  the  mat- 
ter now  and  forever,  as  they  believe,  by 
abolishing  it,  or  by  allowing  it  under 
forms  and  regulations  tolerated  in  no 
civilized  countries.  Mr.  Dixon  him- 
self compares  the  marriage  laws  among 
Cliristians  with  those  among  Moham- 
medans, and  pronounces  the  wives  un- 
der the  latter  dispensation  to  be  far 


better  cared  for  in  their  persons,  proper- 
ty, and  homes  than  Christian  wives  are. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  Koran  is  the  book  of  marriage  law 
as  it  is  of  everything  besides,  whereas 
the  Gospel  is  not  thought  of  nor  oared  for 
in  our  legislation,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  of  Pagan  origin. .  The  Ameri- 
can reformeresses^  however,  do  not  wish 
to  make  a  Gospel  law  of  marriage,  ex- 
cept it  be  after  the  fashion  of  a  law  and 
gospel  of  their  own.  "The  whole 
theory  of  the  common  law,"  they  say, 
"in  relation  to  the -married  woman  is 
unjust  and  degrading.  What,"  they 
ask,  "  are  the  natural  relations  of  one 
sex  to  the  other?  Is  marriage  the 
highest  and  purest  form  of  these  rela- 
tions? What  are  the  moral  effects  of 
marriage  npon  man  and  wife  ?  Is  mar- 
riage a  holy  state  ?" 

it  is  curious  to  observe  in  how  many 
different  lights  this  question  of  marriage 
is  regarded.  A  French  satirist  remarked 
that  if  man  were  endowed  only  with 
common  sense,  and  uninfluenced  by 
religion  or  human  passions,  he  would 
never  think  of  marriage  at  all.  On  this 
text  he  might  have  preached  sermons  to 
various  sects  in  America,  which  would 
have  ^  received  a  wondrous  variety  of 
comment.  While  the  Mormon  brother 
is  respected  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  wives  he  mamtains ;  while  the  Shaker 
prohibits  marriage  relations  altogether, 
and  the  Bible  Communists  are  wives  or 
husbands  with  constant  change  of  the 
relationship,  but  having  nothing  of  the 
name,  the  Tunkers,  or  Harmless  People, 
treat  marriage  in  another  fashion  idto- 
gether.  The  ministry  is  open  to  women 
as  well  as  to  men — if  we  may  call  min- 
istry what  is  no  order  at  aU.  If  a  pair 
of  young  Tunker  lovers  present  them- 
selves to  their  minister  to  be  married, 
that  oflicial  does  not  say  that  n^arriage 
is  both  holy,  pleasant,  and  expedient, 
but  rather  seeks  to  make  them  ashamed 
of  the  rather  imprudent  course  they  are 
taking,  and  to  induce  them  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  single  blessedness  is 
better  than  union,  and  that  the  wisest 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  return  to  their 
separate  abodes,  and  remain  there  with- 
out further  thought  of  each  other. 
Fancy  a  pai/  of  honest,  warm,  young 
hearts,  brimful  of  love  to  the  lips,  and 
flowing  over  the  lips,  being  thus  talked 
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to  I  With  what  a  sly  glance  they  must 
look  at  the  unwelcome  adviser,  and 
with  what  hilarious  resolution  must 
they  bid  the  official  to  do  his  unwilling 
work,  to  set  them  in  the  way  which,  to 
hi8  thinking,  they  ought  not  to  go ! 

Among  the  Bible  Communists,  woman 
is  placed  in  a  position,  anything  resem- 
bling which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  There  is  a 
community  of  goods  among  all  the 
members  of  the  society,  the  very  core  of 
which  is  the  system  of  complex  mar- 
riage, which  makes  of  every  woman 
anybody's  husband  to  whom  she  may 
consent  to  play  wife  for  an  hour.  These 
people  who,  strangely  enough,  have  ex- 
cited no  public  hostility,  claim  to  be 
Perfectionists,  free  to  act  in  obedience 
to  any  humor  that  prompts,  incapable  of 
acting  wrong,  and,  resting  a&  they  sup- 
pose on  Paul  and  Jesus,  knowing  no 
other  rule  of  life  than  that  which  was 
•  in  Pope's  mind  when  he  wrote  that  "  to 
enjoy  is  to  obey !"  This  community  is 
growing  rapidly  in  wealth,  moderately 
in  numbers,  and  astoundingly  in  energy 
of  assertion  that  they  alone  are  the 
true  lights  by  which  the  pleasant  path- 
way to  heaven  may  be  pleasantly  reach- 
ed. This  world  is,  of  course,  the  pas- 
sage to  the  next,  and  in  the  Bible  Com- 
munist sense,  it  is  a  rich  field  into  which 
man  is  turned  with  eager  appetites, 
where  he  has  no  other  vocation  on  earth 
than,  after  labor,  to  gratify  them  to  tjie 
utmost.  We  discern  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  this  outwardly  decorous  yet 
revolting  association  flourishes :  - 

*'  The  style  of  living  at  Oneida  Creek  gives 
a  great  deal  of  power  to  women,  much  beyond 
what  they  enjoy  under  law ;  and  this  in- 
crease of  power  is  a  capital  point  in  every 
new  system  of  social  order  in  the  States. 
Something  of  this  increased  power  of  the 
female  at  Oneida  Creek  I  have  seen  and  felt ; 
and  Brother  Hamilton  assures  me  there  is 
much  of  charm  and  influence  in  the  woman's 
life  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  and 
feel.  The  ladies  all  seem  busy,  brisk,  con- 
tent ;  and  those  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on 
this  point,  all  say  they  are  very  happy  in  their 
lot." 

The  Bible  Communists  form  the  only 
association  in  America,  where  the  views 
of  thousands  of  American  women  are 
carried  out  as  far  as  the  perfect  equality 
of  woman  with  man  is  concerned.    In 


every  respect  the  Bible  Communist  wo- 
man is  as  free  to  act  accorditig  to  her 
unfettered  will,  as  the  man  who  is  her 
brother,  besides  being  in  other  relation- 
ship when  they  are  jointly  willing  to 
entertain  it.  These  JBible  families,  as 
the  societies  are  sometimes  called,  meet 
— according  to  Brother  Frederick,  the 
head  of  the  Shaker  sect — the  desires  of 
numbers  of  men  who  are  weary  and 
women  who  are  fantastic,  "  giving  in 
the  name  of  religious  service,  a  free  rein 
to  the  passions,  with  a  deep  sense  of 
repose."  "  The  Bible  Communists,'' 
added  the  Shaker  chief,  "give  a  pious 
charter  to  Free  Love,"  and  the  senti- 
ment of  Free  Love  is  rooted  in  the  heart 
of  New- York." 

That  sentiment  undergoes  only  partial 
development  at  the  opposite  side  of 
America.  Among  the  Mormons,  man 
is  free,  woman  a  slave ;  any  number  of 
them  being  the  married  slaves  of  one 
cold  sensual  husband  and  master.  The 
chapters  devoted  to  the  Mormons  are 
among  the  most  attractive  features  of 
this  remarkable  book;  but,  since  the 
publication  of  this  work,  they  have  be- 
come, as  it  were,  public  property  with 
which  every  one  has  been  n^ade  famDiar. 
Mr.  Dixon  communicates  much  novel 
intelligence  with  reference  to  the  social 
life  and  laws  of  these  people,  not  the 
least  interesting  item  among  which  is 
the  fact  that  polygamy  was  never  con- 
templated by  the  founder,  Joe  Smith, 
that  it  is  denounced  by  that  prophet's 
kinsmen  and  followers,  and  that  it  was 
an  ordinance  decreed  by  men  whose 
decrees  were  not  to  be  resisted,  but  who, 
when  they  promulgated  them,  laid  the 
artillery,  and  pointed  the  guns,  whereby 
the  whole  system  will  be  blown  into 
fragments.  Mr.  Dixon's  conclusion  is 
that  Mormon  ism  is  not  a  religion  for 
woman.  It  lowers  her  in  the  social 
scale,  or  rather  banishes  her  from  society. 
Mormon  women  are  kept  in  an  almost 
Turkish  seclusion,  and  if  ever  the  cage 
is  opened  they  are  found  unused,  un- 
tuned to  liberty,  unfit  for  its  exercise  at 
social  gatherings.  Indeed,  at  such  gath* 
erings  they  are  the  bond-slaves  of  their 
lords,  the  servants  of  their  lords'  friends, 
waiting  at  table,  and  running  about  the 
rooms  with  babies  in  their  arms,  per- 
forming at  once  the  duties  of  mothers 
and   of  menials.     They  dress  in  sad 
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oolor  suits,  move  and  speak  with  an  un- 
natural calm,  look  wan  and  wearied, 
utterly  beyond  the  power,  English  as  so 
many  of  them  are,  of  getting  up  a  true, 
hilarious,  hearty  English  laugh.  Where 
they  are  not  treated  as  servants,  they 
are  treated  as  children,  children  having 
a  vigilant  father  who  lets  them  see  com- 

Sany  for  a  moment  and  straightway  or- 
ers  them  back  to  their  nursery.  In 
fact,  a  Mormon  woman's  life,  Mr.  Dixon 
tells  us,  ^^does  not  seem  to  lie  in  the 
parlor  and  the  dining  room,  so  much  as 
in  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  the  laundry, 
and  the  fruit-shed."  The  pale  drudge, 
however,  can  flush  up,  when  one  subject 
is  mentioned.  Her  cheek  will  crimson 
and  her  eye  will  flash  when  plurality  of 
wives  is  being  discussed ;  and  Mr.  Dixon, 
"  Gentile  and  sinner,"  as  he  modestly 
describes  himself,  is  convinced,  from 
observation,  "  that  the  practice  of  mar- 
rying a  plurality  of  wives  is  not  popular 
with  the  female  saints."  There  are 
Mormon  wives  and  maidens  who  are 
equally  hostile  to  the  system  of  polyga- 
my, while  they  are  equally  faithful  to 
the  Mormon  Church  in  all  other  respects. 
There  are  girls  who  decline  being  fifth 
or  fifteenth  wife  to  an  elder,  and  who 
reject  the  suit  of  a  young  wooer  who 
will  not  pledge  himself  never  to  ofl*er 
the  incense  of  love  at  another  shrine. 
Such  girls  prefer  the  hardest  of  lives  to 
one  of  "  comparative  ease  and  leisure  in 
the  harem  of  a  Mormon  bishop."  A 
Mormon  husband  can  even  marry  the 
dead,  wedding  himself  to  a  defunct 
beauty,  that  she  may  sit  with  his  other 
wives,  as  queens,  round  the  throne  he  is 
to  occupy  in  Heaven,  and  meanwhile 
naming  a  substitute  who  is  to  take  the 
dead  beauty's  office  here  on  earth ! 
Well  may  Mr.  Dixon  exclaim,  that  here 
"  man  is  king  and  woman  has  no  rights." 
The  Mormon  points  to  the  wonderful 
triumphs  he  has  achieved  over  every 
obstacle,  as  a  proof  that  God  is  with 
him.  God's  judgments  are  not  always 
to  be  read,  and  perhaps  never  should 
be  read,  by  such  lights.  Who  may  dare 
to  say  what  the  judgments  of  God  are, 
since  His  ways  are  inscrutable  ?  We 
can  more  readily,  however,  pronounce 
upon  the  crimes  of  one  set  of  men  and 
the  judgments  of  another.  The  verdict 
against  this  proud  and  accursed  race 
has  gone  forth  in  the  Toice  of  United 


America;  but  it  is  not  to  be  desired 
that  the  question  should  be  settled  by 
shot  and  steel.  When  Utah  is  no  longer 
isolated  and  the  Mormons  come  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  society,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  make  captives  of  their  reluctant 
women  as  they  do  now ;  and  unless  they 
emigrate  (Turkey  has  waste  lands 
enough  for  them  all),  the  whole  tysteni 
must  fall  asunder.  When  tJiat  day 
comes,  it  will  be  found  that  no  more 
brilliant  record  of  their  history  has 
ever  been  penned  than  is  to  be  found  ia 
the  graphic  volumes  of  Mr.  Hep  worth 
Dixon. 


All  Uie  T««r  Romnd. 
OLD    STORIES    RE-TOLD. 

TBI   WRECK   OF  THX  MEDUftA. 

In  that  large  square  room  of  the  Lou- 
vre, on  one  of  whose  walls  Paul  Vero- 
nese's marriage  of  Cana  glows  like  an 
eternal  rainbow,  there  is  hung  a  fine 
robust  but  lurid  picture  by  Jericbau, 
representing  a  raft  strewn  with  dead 
bodies ;  and,  clambering  above  them,  a 
group  of  shouting  frantic  men,  sur- 
mounted by  a  negro,  who  is  waving  a 
signal  to  a  distant  brig.  That  picture 
represents  the  wreck  of  the  Medasa, 
and  the  story  runs  that  Jerichau  paint- 
ed it  iu  a  studio  crowded  with  corpses. 

The  year  after  Waterloo,  the  French 
Government  resolved  to  carry  out  a 
project  that  had  been  long  in  embryo, 
to  send  out  an  expedition  to  its  newly 
restored  colony  in  Senegal.  Ever  since 
1637,  the  ports  of  this  possession  had 
furnished  France  with  amber,  ebony, 
gum,  palm  oil,  wax,  ivory,  pepper,  and 
skius  of  the  buflTalo  and  tiger.  It  was 
also  intended  to  form,  at  the  same  time, 
a  smaller  colony  at  the  adjacent  Cape 
Verde.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1-816, 
soon  after  daybreak,  the  expedition  set 
sail  from  the  roads  of  the  Island  of  Air, 
near  Rochefort.  There  were  four  ves- 
sels :  the  Medusa,  frigate,  forty-four  guns, 
Captain  Chaumareys;  .the  Echo,  cor« 
vette,  Captain  Cornet  de  Venancourt ; 
the  Loire,  First  Lieutenant  Guiqnel 
Destouohes ;  and  the  Argus,  brig.  Lieu- 
tenant Parnajou.  Crowded  on  the 
poops,  and  leaning  over  the  breastworks 
of  these  four  vessels,  stood  some  four 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  (men,  women» 
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and  children),  taking  their  last  farewell 
of  the  Charente  coast,  of  the  islands 
of  Rh6  and  Oleron,  and  of  the  dreary 
sands  of  Olonne.  Persons  of  half  a 
dozen  professions  mingled  with  the 
crews  01  sailors  and  the  three  companies 
of  soldiers  that  filled  the  transports. 
There  were  there,  hopeful  or  sad,  clerks, 
artillerymen,  and  cur^s,  school- masters, 
notaries,  surgeons,  pilots,  gardeners, 
bakers,  engineers,  agricultural  laborers, 
naturalists,  in  all  (not  reckoning  seamen) 
three  hundred  and  sixty- five  persons,  of 
whom  two  hundred  and  forty  (nearly 
one- half  of  them  pardoned  convicts) 
were  on  board  the  fast  sailing  Medusa, 
the  leader  of  the  expedition. 

The  fresh  north  wmd,  that  had  swept 
the  vessels  bravely  out  of  port,  changed 
suddenly,  and  a  southwester  all  but 
drove  the  Medusa  on  Les  Roches  Bonnes, 
near  the  Island  of  Rhe.  Escaping  this 
danger,  and  doubling  FinisteiTe,  Cap- 
tain Chaumareys  outsailed  his  slow  con- 
voy, as  he  had  already  expressed  his 
wish  and  intention  of  doing.  The 
omens  were  adverse  to  the  Medusa  from 
the  beginning.  The  crewwere  undis- 
ciplined, the  captain  careless,  reckless, 
and  incompetent.  A  sailor-boy  fell  out 
of  a  porthole  and  perished,  in  spite  of 
the  life  buoy  thrown  out  to  him,  from 
no  gun  being  ready  loaded  to  signal  the 
nearest  vessel.  The  ship  hove  to,  but 
too  late  ;  the  six-oared  barge  was  low- 
ered, with  only  three  men  to  pull  it, 
and  the  boy  sank.  Touching  at  Tene- 
riffe,  to  procure  wine  and  oranges.  Cap- 
tain Chaumareys  kept  his  subsequent 
course  dangerously  near  the  coast  of 
the  island.  On  the  29th  of  June  there 
was  another  bad  omen.  Two  nights 
running  the  frigate  caught  fire  between 
decks,  owing  to  the  gross  carelessness 
of  the  head  baker.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  10th  of  July,  when  off  Cape 
Bayados,  the  Medusa  passed  the  equa- 
tor. Old  Neptune,  of  course,  instantly 
hailed  the  luckless  vessel  and  came  on 
board,  and  the  ceremony  of  rough  shav- 
ing and  the  paying  of  fines  was  perform- 
ed amid  wild  laughing  and  buBToon  danc- 
ing. Captain  Chaumareys  presided  at 
this  noisy  bullbonery,  and  literally 
throwing  the  reins  on  the  horses'  neck, 
he  let  the  vessel  go  almost  where  it 
pleased. 

At  the  very  height  of  this  satarDalia, 


tBe  officer  in  command  changed  the  ves- 
sel's course,  and  informed  the  captain 
that  the  Medusa  was  bearing  in  upon  a 
reef  of  enormous  rocks,  on  which  the 
sea,  only  half  a  cannon-shot  ofl^,  could 
indeed  be  seen  breaking  fiercely.  More 
mismanagement  that  night.  The  Echo 
fired  two  gnns  and  hung  out  a  lantern 
at  her  mizzen,  but  the  signals  were  never 
properly  answered.  The  Medusa  had 
taken  a  dangerous  course — she  had  gone 
inside  the  Canary  Islands.  She  should 
rather  have  gone  outside,  taken  a  long 
sweep  round,  like  a  carriage  when  it  pre- 
pares for  turning  a  comer,  and  then 
borne  down  suddenly  straight  on  Sene- 
gal. 

There  was  now  great  and  palpable 
danger.  Every  two  hours  the  frigate 
was  brought  to,  in  order  to  sound; 
every  half-hour  the  lead  was  heaved: — 
still  always  shallows.  At  last,  the  water 
deepening  to  a  hundred  fathoms,  the 
captain  stood  again  to  the  S.S.E.,  and 
bore  toward  the  African  shore. 

The  minister  of  marine's  direction  to 
Captain  Chaumareys  had  been  impera- 
tive not  to  trust  to  the  charts^  but  to 
make  W.S.W.  instantly  after  sighting 
Cape  Blanco.  On  the  evening  of  the 
1st  of  July  some  of  the  officers  thought 
they  saw  the  wished-for  cape.  About 
six  o'clock  the  captain  was  called  np 
and  shown  a  bank  of  mist,  which  he 
was  easily  persuaded  was  actually  the 
cape.  The  officers,  indeed,  thinking  the 
cape  had  been  passed*  in  the  night, 
wished  to  persuade  him  that  he  had 
obeyed  instructions.  The  great  and 
dreaded  reef  of  Arguin,  thirty  leagues 
broad,  was  ahead;  the  way  to  steer 
now  was  W.S.W.,  then  turning  south 
to  Senegal.  The  captain,  blindly  trust- 
ing himself  to  a  M.  Richefort,  an  ex-naval 
officer,  who  had  just  returned  from  ten 
years  in  an  English  prison,  and  who  had 
once  known  something  of  the  African 
seas,  resisted  all  interference,  ignored 
the  reef,  and  at  once  steered  south  for 
Portendie.  In  vain  a  young  Swiss  sur- 
geon, M.  Savigny,  who  had  studied  Al- 
pine vapors,  assured  the  captain  that 
what  he  saw  was  only  cloud  ;  while  M. 
Picard,  a  notary  of  Senegal^  who  eight 
years  before  had  struck  on  the  Arguin 
reef,  also  declared  that  the  Medusa  was 
rushing  into  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

The  evil  omens  came  faster  and  faster 
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to  the  wilful  man  ;  but  all  in  vain.  He 
wa»  (loomed  and  so  was  the  ship.  M. 
Laperere,  the  officer  of  the  morning 
watch,  was  disregarded  when  he  found 
by  his  reckoning,  as  well  as  by  sound- 
ings, that  the  ship  was  very  near  a  reef; 
and  M.  Maudet,  who  succeeded  him, 
when  he  took  the  sun's  altitude  grew 
very  grave,  and  told  M.  Richefort,  the  ig- 
norant and  self-appointed  pilot,  that  the 
reef  was  then  quite  close.  The  captain's 
adviser  merely  replied,  "  Oh  1  never 
mind  ;  we're  still  in  eighty  fathoms." 

M.  Maudet  sounded ;  the  water  grew 
tkicker  and  browner,  fish  were  numer- 
ous, and  seaweed  floated  by  in  green 
drifts.  Presently  the  lead  showed 
eighteen  fathoms.  The  captain,  in  a 
flurried  way,  instantly  ordered  the 
studding-sail  to  be  taken  in,  to  bring 
the  ship  a  little  more  to  the  wind ;  the 
lead  then  showed  only  six  fathoms — a 
terribly  rapid  decrease.  "Haul  her 
closer  to  the  wind."  Too  late.  There 
was  hope,  with  promptitude,  at  eighteen 
fathoms,  but  now  none.  The  tide,  too, 
was  at  its  highest,  and  would,  in  a  few 
minutes^  begin  to  decline.  A  few  sec- 
onds more  and  the  startled  ship  luffed, 
gave  a  heel,  went  on,  heeled  again  and 
again,  and  stopped.  The  Medusa,  at  a 
quarter  past  three  on  the  2d  of  July, 
struck  on  the  west  edge  of  the  dreaded 
Arguin  reef,  off  the  great  African 
desert,  nineteen  degrees  thirty-six  min- 
utes north  latitude,  nineteen  degrees 
forty-five  minutes  west  longitude. 

The  ill-disciplined  crew  fell  into  a 
despair  as  instantaneous  as  it  was 
cowardly  and  unworthy.  Two  ladies, 
Madame  and  Mademoiselle  Chemals, 
wife  and  daughter  of  the  Governor, 
alone  remained  calm  and  unmoved, 
while  veterans  of  Napoleon,  and  old 
sailors  tried  in  a  thousand  storms, 
flcreanJed  and  shrieked  like  terrified 
madmen ;  others  remained  as  if  para- 
lyzed, thunderstruck,  or  chained  to  the 
deck,  hopeless,  speechless,  powerless. 
Every  countenance  changed;  the  fea- 
tures of  many  absolutely  shrank  and 
grew  hideously  contracted  and  deformed 
till  the  first  stupefaction  of  instantaneous 
and  overwhelming  terror  passed  away. 
The  Frenchmen  broke  into  wailing  or 
into  curses  at  the  pseudo  pilot ;  and  an 
officer  who  came  upon  deck  said  to  the 
cause  of  this  misfortune : 


"  See,  monsieur,  what  your  obstinacy 
has  done.     You  know  I  warned  yon.'* 

All  that  day  the  sailors  worked  with 
the  fury  of  despair.  The  sails  were  low 
ered,  the  top-gallant-mast  taken  down, 
and  everything  prepared  to  get  the 
Medusa  off  the  reef.  The  next  day  the 
topmasts  were  taken  off  and  the  yards 
lowered,  while  the  men  heaved  at  an  an- 
chor a  cable's  length  off;  but  both  this 
and  the  bower-anchor  proved  too  weak, 
and  could  retain  no  hold  of  the  sand 
and  gray  shell-sprinkled  mud.  The 
water-butts  in  the  hold  were  then  staved 
in  vain,  and  the  topmasts,  ya)*ds,  and 
booms  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the 
vessel. 

The  loss  of  the  Medusa  seeming  immi- 
nent, and  the  six  boats  being  incapable 
of  holding  four  hundred  persons,  the 
governor,  leaning  on  the  capstan-head, 
sketched  a  very  feasible  plan  of  saving 
all  hands.  He  ordered  a  raft  to  bo  in- 
stantly constructed,  large  enongh  to 
hold  all  the  provisions  and  two  hundred 
men.  At  the  hours  of  meals  the  boats' 
crews  were  to  meet  at  the  rafl  to  receive 
their  rations.  Boats  and  raft  were  to 
proceed  together  to  the  shore,  and  an 
armed  caravan  was  then  to  be  organized 
to  push  through  the  desert  toward  the 
island  of  St.  Louis.  The  plan  was  well 
laid,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  indeci- 
sion and  cowardice  of  the  officers,  and 
the  mutinous  restlessness  of  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  civilians. 

The  next  day,  the  fourth,  adverse  cur- 
rents, rising  sea,  and  violent  wind,  ren- 
dered all  attempts  to  fix  anchors  or 
carry  out  warps  useless.  The  despair- 
ing men  continued,  however,  to  work  at 
the  raft,  and  threw  many  of  the  flour- 
barrels  and  powder-barrels  overboard. 
In  the  evening,  just  before  high-water, 
the  sailors  set  to  with  a  will  at  the  cap- 
stan. To  the  delight  of  all,  the  frigate 
at  last  slowly  moved  to  the  larboard, 
then  swung  perceptibly,  and  at  last 
turned  her  head  to  the  open  sea.  They 
were  all  but  saved.  Every  one  was 
sanguine.  The  Medusa  was  out  of  her 
grave-like  bed,  she  was  all  but  afloat; 
only  her  stern  touched  the  sand.  Noth* 
ing  remained*  now  but  to  haul  at  her 
with  more  ropes,  to  throw  over  all  the 
remaining  flour^barrels  and  the  fourteen 
twenty-four-ponnders.  .Yet  all  was  im* 
becility  and  uresolation.  The  govemori 
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knowing  the  scarcity  of  food  at  Senegal, 
was  reluctant  to  sacrifice  the  flour ;  the 
captain  hoped  for  a  calm  night,  to  isend 
out  more  cables  on  which  to  haul.  The 
opportunity  was  lost  forever.  The  tide 
ebbed.  The  frigate  wallowed  again,  and 
deeper,  into  the  sucking  sand. 

At  night,  the  wind  blew  furiously  on 
the  shore.  The  sea  beat  high  and 
threatening.  The  frigate  rolled  more 
and  more  hopelessly  under  every  blow. 
No  one  slept,  for  the  Medusa  threatened 
every  moment  to  founder  or  break  in 
sunder,  ^t  last,  the  death-blow  came ; 
there  was  a  quivering,  a  crash,  and  the 
keel  was  shattered  m  two.  The  ship 
bulged;  the  helm  was  unshipped;  the 
broken  keel,  dashing  against  the  poop, 
beat  in  the  captain's  cabin,  and  let  m 
the  sea  through  a  dangerous  breach. 
The  men  had  hq  confidence  in  their  offi- 
cers — how  could  they?  About  eleven 
o'clock  the  soldiers  seized  their  arras,  and 
took  possession  of  various  parts  of  the  ves- 
sel, a  report  having  been  spread  among 
them  that  the  sailors  were  going  to  es- 
cape' in  the  boats,  and  leave  them  to  per- 
ish on  board  the  frigate.  The  presence  of 
the  governor  and  his  staff*  at  last  allayed 
their  fears.  In  the  midst  of  this  confu- 
sion and  danger  the  rafk  broke  loose, 
and,  drifting  to  sea,  was  with  difficulty 
recovered.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  master  caulker  informed 
the  captain,  with  a  desponding  face,  that 
the  vessel  was  filling  fast.  The  pumps 
would  not  work,  the  hull  was  split,  the 
frigate  threatened  to  heej  over;  it  was 
necessary  to'desert  her  at  once. 

Biscuit  from  the  store-room  was  in- 
stantly placed  in  strong  barrels,  and 
casks  were  filled  with  wine  and  fresh 
water ;  but  most  of  these  were  thrown 
overboard  or  loft  behind  in  the  confu- 
sion and  disorderly  excitement.  A  list 
had  been  previously  drawn  up,  assign- 
ing to  each  man  his  special  boat  and  pe- 
culiar duty;  but,  in  the  tumult,  no  one 
obeyed  orders.  The  moment  to  embark 
arrived.  The  soldiers  descended  first 
on  the  raft,  leaving  their  muskets  in  the 
ship,  and  retaining  only  their  sabres  and 
a  few  carbines;  the  officers,  however, 
kept  their  fowling  -  pieces  and  pistols. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
soldiers  and  officers;  besides  these, 
twenty-nine  sailors  and  passengers,  and 
one  sutler  woman.    The  large  fourteen- 


oared  barge  took  oflf  the  governor,  his 
family,  and  thirty-two  other  persons ;  a 
second  large  boat  received  forty-two, 
and  the  captain's  barge  twenty-eight 
men.  The  long-boat,  by  no  means 
sound,  and  almost  without  oars,  held 
eighty -eight  persons;  an  eight -oared 
boat  took  twenty-five  sailors;  and  the 
smallest  boat  had  on  board  fifteen  per- 
sons, including  four  ladies  and  four  chil- 
dren. Several  men,  either  already  drunk 
or  afraid  of  the  overcrowded  boats,  re- 
fused to  leave  the  vessel. 

The  long  hours  o'f  suspense  upon  the 
reef  had  demoralized  the  crew  of  the 
Medusa.  Most  men  in  sudden  and  unu- 
sual danger,  are  little  better  than  sheep ; 
but  these  men  ran  about  with  the  insane 
terror  of  frightened  chickens.  There 
was  no  one  to  lead  or  to  drive  them ;  no 
one  to  animate  their  faint  hearts,  or  rally 
their  scattered  senses.  Some  rushed  to 
the  gangway  and  the  ladders;  others 
dropped  from  the  main  chains,  or  flung 
themselves  headlong  into  the  sea. 

About  seven  o'clock,  four  of  the  boats 
put  eagerly  to  sea,  the  raft  being  still 
moored  alongside  of  the  frigate.  W  hen 
the  order  came  to  let  the  raft  go,  M. 
Corr^ard,  a  brave  young  engineer,  who 
was  still  cool  and  firm,  unable  to  move 
through  the  crowd  of  soldiers  that  sur- 
rounded him,  called  to  one  of  the  officers 
on  board  the  barge,  into  which  the  gov- 
ernor was  just  then  being  lowered  in 
his  arm-chair,  that  he  would  not  start 
until  they  were  supplied  on  the  raft  with 
instruments  and  charts,  in  case  of  get- 
ting separated  from  the  boats.  The- 
officer  replied  they  were  provided  with 
every  necessary,  and  he  was.  coming  on 
board  in  a  moment  to  command  them. 
M.  Corr6ard  saw  that  man  no  more ;  for 
he  sought  his  own  safety  on  board  one 
of  the  boats  which  were  joined  by  tow- 
ropes.  The  base  captain  also  pushed  ofif 
in  his  own  barge  and  deserted  the  ves- 
sel, leaving  eighty  men  in  the  wreck ; 
who,  uttering  criies  of  rage  and  despair, 
were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  fir- 
ing on  their  runaway  captain.  Lieuten- 
ant  Espiau  and  M.  Bredilf,  another  en- 
gineer, returned  for  them  with  great 
difficulty  in  the  leaky  long-boat,  and 
rescued  all  but  seventeen,  who  preferred 
waiting  till  assistance  could  be  sent 
them  from  Senegal.  The  French  flag 
was  then  hoisted  on  the  wreck,  the  un- 
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fortunates  were  left  to  perish,  and  the 
boats  got  into  line,  led  by  the  captain's 
barge,  which  was  precerded  by  the  pin- 
nace. The  hundred  .and  lifty  men 
crowded  on  the  raft  broke  into  excited 
cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi ! "  and  a  little 
white  flag  was  hoisted  on  a  soldier's 
musket.  There  was  a  pretence  of  order, 
but  it  was  really  only  a  selfish  and  cow- 
ardly scramble  to  land.  The  raft  was 
cumbrous  and  slow.  Eh  bien !  they 
would  desert  the  raft,  and  leave  its  crew 
to  perish.  There  was  no  irresolution 
about  the  cowards  now. 

Espiau,  finding  the  long-boat  crazy, 
leaky,  almost  unmanageable,  asked  the 
officers  of  each  of  the  boats  by  turns  to 
relieve  him  of  some  twenty  men.  Lieu- 
tenant Maudet,  of  the  third  boat,  fear- 
ing a  collision,  in  his  despair,  especially 
as  his  own  craft  was  slight  and  patched, 
let  go  the  tow-rope.  The  captain  made 
no  effort  to  recover  the  rope  or  preserve 
the  line,  but  hurried  on  his  rowers.  The 
governor  seeing  this — being  by  no  means 
a  candidate  for  martyrdom,  and  two 
leagues  from  the  frigate — resolved  to  let 
the  rait  go.  Then  arose  a  cry  of  "  Let's 
leave  them."  An  officer  kept  every  mo- 
ment crying:  "Shall  I  let  go?"  M. 
Clanet,  a  paymaster,  resisted;  but  the 
rope  was  eventually  let  go,  and  the  raft 
remained  alone  and  helpless. 

The  despairing  crowd  on  the  raft 
could  not  at  first  believe  that  they  were 
so  ruthlessly  deserted.  It  was  thought 
that  the  boats  had  only  parted  in  order 
to  hasten  to  some  vessel  that  had  been 
seen  on  the  horizon.  The  long-boat, 
too,  was  still  to  leeward;  she  lowered 
her  foresail,  as  if  going  to  take  up  the 
tow-rope;  but  all  at  once  she  tacked, 
then  slowly  hoisted  her  sails  and  fol- 
lowed the  division. 

In  fact,  brave  M.  Espiau  had  urged 
the  sailors  to  rejoin  the  raft,  but  they 
feared  that  the  people  on  the  raft  would 
attack. them.  Finding  the  other  boat 
would  not  join  him,  M.  Espiau  at  last 
reluctantly  set  sail,  exclaiming : 

"  We  shall  sink,  but  let  us  show  cour- 
age to  the  last.  Let  us  do  what  we 
can.     Vive  le  Koi !" 

This  cry  spread  from  boat  to  boat, 
but  not  one  turned  to  save  the  men  on 
the  raft,  who,  frantic  at  the  desertion, 
which,  in  their  rage,  they  believed  to  be 
premeditated,  swore  that  they  would 


cut  to  pieces  whoever  they  overtook. 
Thirst  and  famine,  pestilence  and  death, 
hovered  over  those  miserable  and  doomed 
men ;  terror  in  the  sea,  terroF  in  the 
burning  sky.  The  soldiers  and  sailors 
were  either  petrified  with  despair  or 
maddened  with  fear.  The  officers  alone 
preserved  an  outward  fortitude,  and  by 
degrees  partially  calmed  or  consoled  the 
herd  of  howling,  base,  and  frantic  crea- 
tures. 

Let  us  describe  the  floating  grave 
which  these  panic-stricken  men  had  so 
clumsily  constructed.  It  w^s  twenty 
metres  long  and  seven  broad,  but  was 
so  flimsy  that  only  the  centre  ooiild  be 
relied  upon  for  safety,  and  on  this  space 
there  was  barely  standing  room  for  fif- 
teen men.  It  had  neither  sails  nor  a 
mast.  It  was  composed  of  the  Medusa's 
masts,  poles,  boom,  and  yards.'  The 
groundwork  and  the  sides  were  solid, 
and  strongly  lashed  and  bound  together ; 
on  these  supports  were  nailed  cross- 
boards,  and  on  the  sides  there  was  a  low 
breastwork.  .  The  head  of  this  lattice- 
work raft  was  formed  by  two  top-gallant 
yards,  which  crossed  each  other.  The 
angular  space  thus  formed  was  crossed 
by  slight  planks,  and  was  continually 
submerged.  The  raft  had,  before  start- 
ing, been  used  as  a  d6p6t  for  the  floor- 
barrels.  There  had  also  been  placed 
on  it  six  barrels  of  wine  and  two  small 
casks  of  water.  But  the  first  fifty  men, 
finding  the  raft  sink  seventy  centime- 
tres, threw  over  all  the  flour-barrels,  and 
let  them  drift, a  way  with  their  store  of 
life.  Even  when  thus  lightened,  the 
raft  at  the  head  and  the  stern,  when  the 
hundred  and  fifty  men  had  all  embarked, 
was  still  three  feet  under  water.  At 
the  moment  of  putting  oft',  a  man  threw 
down  to  the  raft  a  bag  with  twenty-five 
pounds  of  biscuit.  It  fell  into  the  sea, 
but  the  briny  paste  was  preserved,  and 
with  the  casks  carefully  lashed  to  the 
crossbeams  of  the  raft. 

The  commander  of  these  nnhappy 
people  was  M.  Coudin,  "  an  aspirant  of 
the  first  class,"  to  use  a  term  of  the 
French  navy.  He  had  injured  his  leg 
while  in  the  Aix  roads,  and  the  salt 
water  distressed  the  wound ;  but,  being 
the  oldest  officer  of  his  class  on  board 
the  Medusa,  he  had  refused  to  relinqaish 
his  dangerous  post.  His  noblest  coad- 
jutor was  M»  Corr^ard,  the  engineer, 
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who  had  been  ordered  to  the  boats,  bat 
refused  to  leave  his  twelve  workmen 
who  were  on  the  raft.  M.  Savigny,  the 
young  Swiss  surgeon,  was  also  very 
generous  in  his  devotion  to  save  these 
unworthy  men.  Only  two  military  offi- 
cers had  deserted  their  soldiers.  A 
captain  had  been  ordered,  with  thirty- 
six  soldiers,  to  fire  on  any  who  should 
desert  the  raft,  but  he  resisted  his  men 
when  they  began  to  load;  the  other. 
Lieutenant  Danglas,  forsook  the  raft,  and 
then  threatened  to  fire  at  the  governor 
and  captain,  who  in  their  turn  deserted 
him  and  left  him  on  the  wreck. 

The  first  inquiry  of  the  abandoned 
men  was  for  the  charts,  anchor,  and 
compass,  which  they  had  been  told  had 
been  left  for  them.  Cries  of 'horror 
and  rage  ran  through  the  group  of 
half •  famished  men  when  they  found 
that  neither  compass  nor  chart  was 
there.  All  at  once  M.  Corr6ard  remem- 
bered that  one  of  his  workmen  carried 
a  small  compass  about  the  size  of  *a 
crown  piece,  and  there  was  a  smile  of 
joy  among  these  mobile  people  at  the 
discovery.  A  few  hours  after,  they  lost 
it  between  the  interstices  of  the  raft,  and 
had  only  the  sun  to  guide  them.  Hav- 
ing left  the  frigate  without  a  meal  (an- 
other fatal  oversight),  and  having  for 
several  days  had  no  regular  food,  the  bis- 
cuit-paste, to  the  last  mouthful,  was  now 
mixed  with  wine  and  distributed  to  the 
men,  with  a  pint  of  wine  each.  The 
crew  had  not  yet  lost  all  hope.  The 
ofiiccrs  spoke  of  safety  as  certain,  and 
the  sailors  nourished  the  thought  of 
revenge  against  those  who  had  so  cru- 
elly deserted  them,  and  whoin  they 
loaded  with  imprecations. 

M.  Coudin  being  unable  to  move,  M. 
Savigny,  the  young  surgeon,  directed 
the  men  to  erect  a  mast  on  the  front  of 
the  raft,  and  to  make  shrouds  and  stays 
from  a  tow-rope.  The  sail  trimmed 
well,  but  was  of  use  only  when  the  wind 
came  from  behind.  The  raft  kept  al- 
ways in  a  cross  position,  probably  from 
the  excessive  length  of  its  cross-pieces.  In 
the  evening,  every  one  on  board  prayed 
hopefully  to  heaven  for  help  out  of  that 
imminent  danger.  The  universal  belief 
was  that  the  governor,  once  safe  on  the 
Island  of  Arguin,  would  the  next  day 
return  to  their  assistance.  Night  came, 
the  wind  freshened,  and  the  sea  rose 


cruel  and  threatening.  The  raft  rode  a 
mere  chip  upon  the  inky  waves.  M. 
Savigny,  retaining  his  presence  of  mind, 
fastened  ropes  to  the  bulwarks  for  the 
soldiers  and  the  more  helpless  of  the 
landsmen  to  hold  on  by  when  the  greal 
washing  waves  came  breaking  in  on 
them.  About  midnight  the  sea  grew 
more  mountainous,  and  the  shrinking 
soldiers  were  lifted  from  the  raft  at 
every  wave.  To  add  to  the  horror,  the 
night  was  peculiarly  dark,  and  the  sky 
seemed  to  press  down  on  them  like  a 
low  roof  of  black  niarble.  At  one  time, 
the  foam  of  the  breakers  gleamed  so 
white  and  phosphorescent,  that  the  sail- 
ors,  in  their  heated  imagination,  mistook 
it  for  a  distant  fire ;  and  having  some 
powder  and  pistols  hanging  to  the  mast, 
they  flashed  them  repeatedly,  till  they 
discovered  their  error.  Those  who  clung 
to  the  ropes  were  dashed  to  and  fro  up- 
on the  raft,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  perish- 
ed unobserved.  Till  daybreak,  nothing 
was  heard,  through  the  roaring  of  the 
sea  and  wind,  but  cries  and  groans, 
prayers,  farewells,  adjurations,  and  vows 
to  God. 

At  daybreak,  the  sea  somewhat  sub- 
sided, and  the  wind,  as  if  exhausted  by 
its  own  rage,  lulled  itself  to  more  calm* 
ness.  The  sickly  light  showed  ten  or 
twelve  poor  creatures,  who,  entangled 
in  the  lattice-work  of  the  raft,  had  brok* 
en  their  limbs  and  perished  miserably. 
When  the  roll  call  was  made,  there  were 
nearly  twenty  men  missing.  The  sea, 
the  storm,  had  claimed  their  earliest 
victims,  and  the  survivors  envied  them 
the  rest  of  death.  Amidst  these  horrors 
that  sometimes  harden  men,  the  survi- 
vors shed  tears  at  witnessing  the  joy  of 
two  young  men  who,  discovering  their 
aged  father  trampled  and  senseless  iin« 
der  the  feet  of  the  soldiers,  had  by  the 
most. assiduous  care  restored  him  to  life, 
and  were  now  clasping  him  in  their 
arms.  At  this  very  time  two  lads  and 
a  baker  took  solemn  farewell  of  their 
companions,  and,  throwing  themselves 
into  the  sea,  instantly  perished.  Al- 
ready the  minds  of  many  of  the  men  be- 
gan to  fail,  and,  with  fond  cries,  some 
shouted  that  they  saw  land,  and  vessels 
coming  to  their  help.  As  the  day  grew 
fine  and  sunny,  they  were  tranquilly  ex* 
pecting  every  hour  to  see  the  boats  fly- 
ing to  their  succor.    As  night  drew  on, 
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a  deeper  despair  again  weighed  upon 
them.  The  soldiers  grew  mutinous,  and 
yelled  with  fury  at  their  helpless  officers. 
When  night  came,  the  sky  grew  murky, 
the  wind  rose  in  fresh  fury,  and  the  sea, 
swelling  mountains  high,  drove  the  rafl 
forward  at  an  incredible  speed.  Almost 
all  who  could  not  fight  their  way  to  the 
centre  of  the  raft,  the  more  solid  part, 
were  swept  away  by  the  waves,  which 
broke  fore  and  aft.  In  the  centre  many 
were  trodden  to  death  in  the  crowd. 
The  officers  clustered  round  the  mast,  cry- 
ing out  to  the  men  to  move  to  this  side  or 
that,  when  the  raft,  hanging  almost  per- 
pendicularly on  the  waves,  required  a 
counterbalance  to  prevent  it  falling  over, 
like  a  rearing  and  maddened  horse. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  now  aban- 
doned all  hope.  They  wished  only  to  die 
drunk,  and  so  escape  the  last  pan^s. 
They  broke  a  large  hole  in  a  cask  in  the 
centre  of  the  raft,  and  filling  their  tin 
cups,  drank  till  the  salt  water  washed  in 
and  spoiled  the  remainder  of  the  wine. 
Crazed  with  hunger,  fear,  and  drink,  the 
men  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and 
swore  they  would  butcher  their  officers 
because  they  would  not  agree  to  destroy 
the  raft.  The  cry  now  was  to  cut  the 
rope  and  let  all  drown  at  once  and  to- 
gether. A  Malay  soldier,  a  giant  of  a 
man,  with  short  crisp  hair,  sallow  com- 
plexion, and  a  hideous  distorted  face, 
threatened  to  kill  an  officer,  struck  down 
every  man  who  opposed  him  with  his 
fist,  and,  fiercely  waving  a  boarding 
hatchet,  began  to  hew  at  the  ropes  that 
bound  the  edge  of  the  raft.  He  was  in- 
stantly killed  with  one  blow  of  a  sabre. 
The  subaltern  officers  and  passengers 
flew  to  arms.  The  mutineers,  gathering 
in  the  dim  moonlight,  drew  their  sabres 
and  got  ready  their  knives.  These  mad- 
men were  chiefly  branded  galley-slaves 
from  Toulon,  Brest,  and  Rochefort,  the 
scum  of  all  countries — the  sweepings  of 
French  prisons,  sent  to  perish  in  Africa. 
They  had  neither  courage  nor  endurance ; 
they  only  wished  to  murder  their  com: 
manders,  pay  oflf  old  scores,  and  roll 
drunk  into  the  sea.  The  officers  were 
only  twenty,  and  they  had  to  face  more 
than  a  hundred  of  those  mad  wolves. 
The  first  mutineer  who  lifted  a  sword 
was  instantly  run  through  the  body. 
This  awed  the  soldiers  for  a  moment, 
and  they  retreated  to  the  back  of  the 


raft.  Seeing  one  of  the  villains  oatting 
the  ropes  with  his  knife,  the  officers  rush- 
ed on  him,  and  threw  both  him  aqd  a 
soldier,  who  tried  to  defend  him,  over- 
board. The  m^lee  then  became  general. 
A  mutineer  cried,  "  Lower  the  sail ! " 
and,  cutting  the  shrouds  and  stays, 
threw  down  the  mast,  which  felled  one 
of  their  assailants,  ■  whom  they  then 
threw  into  the  sea.  Rescued  by  his 
friends,  the  mutineers  again  seized  him 
and  were  going  to  cut  out  his  eyes  with 
a  penknife.  Exasperated  at  this  cruelty, 
the  officers  and  passengers  charged  the 
wretches  furiously,  and  out  down  sav- 
agely all  who  resisted. 

M.  CorrSard,  the  engineer,  reused 
from  a  sort  of  trance  by  the  curses  of  the 
wounded,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and 
the  cries  of  " Aux  armes I "  "A  nous, 
camarades!"  "Noursommes  perdus," 
leaped  up,  drew  his  sabre,  assembled  his 
armed  workmen,  and  remaining  at  the 
front  of  the  raft,  stood  on  the  defensive. 
Every  moment  they  were  charged  by 
drunken  mutineers  armed  with  clubbed 
carbines,  sabres,  knives,  and  bayonets* 
The  men  thrown  overboard  also  swam 
round,  and  clambering  over  the  front  of 
the  raft  attacked  them  in  the  rear. 

One  of  the  workmePi  named  Domin- 
ique, joining  the  rebels,  was  knocked 
overboard;  but  M.  Correard,  bearing 
his  voice  over  the  side,  dragged  him  up 
by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  bound  up  a 
large  sabre-wound  on  his  head.  This 
wretch,  the  moment  he  had  recovered, 
returned  to  the  mutineers,  and  Was 
struck  dead  in  a  subsequent  charge. 
Sach  were  the  monsters  of  which  the 
African  battalion  was  composed,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  lament  their  fate.  Hear- 
ing cries  and  screams  irom  the  waves, 
M.  Correard  found  that  the  mutineers 
had  flung  the  sutler  and  her  husband 
into  the  sea,  where  they  were  frantically 
invoking  the  aid  of  Our  Lady  of  Lanz 
(department  of  Upper  Alps).  Fastened 
to  a  rope,  M.  Correard  rescued  the  wo- 
man, while  an  artilleryman  saved  her 
husband.  The  grateful  woman  instant- 
ly gave  her  preserver  all  that  she  had  in 
the  world — a  little  parcel  of  snuf^  which 
M.  Correard  presented  to  a  sailor,  who 
subsisted  on  it  for  four  days.  The  sol- 
dier and  his  wife  could  hardly  believe 
their  senses  when  they  found  themselves 
once  more  safe  in  each  other's  arips. 
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"  Save  me,  for  I  am  useful,"  the  de- 
lighted, garrulous  woman  said  to  the 
workmen.  "I  was  in  all  the  Italian 
campaigns ;  I  followed  the  grand  army 
twenty-four  years;  I  braved  death;  I 
helped  the  wounded;  I  brought  them 
brandy  whether  they  had  money  or  not. 
In  battle  I  generally  lost  some  debtors, 
but  then  the  survivors  paid  me  double ; 
so,  I,  too,  shared  every  victory." 

After  that  rough  check  the  mutineers 
lost  heart,  and,  throwing  themselves  at 
the  officers'  feet,  asked  and  received  par- 
don. At  midnight,  however,  they  broke 
out  again,  charging  savagely  at  the  offi- 
cers who  stood  armed  round  the  mast. 
The  soldiers  who  had  no  arms  bit  the 
officers,  and  tore  them  with  their  teeth. 
If  they  got  a  man  down,  they  beat  him 
with  their  sabres  and  carbines.  Sous- 
Lieutenant  Lozach,  who  had  served  with 
the  V^ndeans  under  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  and 
was  therefore  obnoxious  to  the  troops, 
was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  their 
cruel  hands,  as  they  dragged  him  to  the 
side.  Their  cry  was  constantly  for  the 
head  of  Lieutenant  Danglas»  who  had 
been  harsh  with  them  when  in  garrison 
in  the  Isle  of  Rhe.  They  could  not  be 
])er8uaded  that  he  was  with  the  boats. 
They  then,  ^seized  M.  Coudin,  who  held 
a  boy  in  his  arms,  and  flung  them  both 
overboard.  M.  Coudin,  though  wound- 
ed, was  saved. 

M.  Savigny  has  left  on  record  his 
feelings  at  this  time.  An  irresistible 
lethargy  came,  during  which  the  most 
beautiful  wooded  country,  and  scenes 
delightful  to  the  senses,  passed  before 
his  mind.  If  such  torpor  was  not  re- 
sisted, men  became  furious,  or  calmly 
drowned  themselves,  saying,  "  they  were 
goinsj  for  assistance,  and  would  soon  re- 
turn." At  times  a  soldier  would  rush 
at  his  comrades  with  his  sabre  drawn, 
and  demand  bread  or  the  wing  of  a 
fowl ;  others  called  for  their  hammocks, 
saying  they  wanted  to  go  between  decks 
and  get  some  sleep.  Many  believed 
they  saw  ships  passing,  and  hailed  them ; 
others  described  a  harbor  and  a  magni- 
ficent city,  which  seemed  to  rise  in  the 
air.  M.  Corr6ard  fancied  himself  trav- 
elling across  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 
One  of  the  officers  said  to  him,  gravely, 
"  I  know,  Correard,  that  the  boats  have 
deserted  us ;  but  never  fear.  I  have 
just  written  to  the  governor,  and  in  a 


few  hours  it  will  be  all  rieht."  M.  Cor- 
reard replied  in  good  faith,  and  asked  if 
he  had  a  carrier-pigeon  to  take  tha 
message.  The  moment  the  fighting 
ceased,  the  men  sank  again  into  these 
semi-trances,  and  when  they  awoke  in 
the  morning  regarded  the  combats  as 
nightmare  dreams.  With  the  daylight 
the  unhappy  men  grew  calmer ;  but 
the  terror  always  rose  up  again  in  the 
darkness. 

When  day  broke,  it  was  found  that 
upward  of  sixty  men  had  perished  in 
the  mutiny ;  about  a  fourth  of  these 
having  drowned  themselves  in  parox- 
ysms of  despair.  Two  of  the  loyal  side 
had  perished,  but  neither  of  them  was 
an  officer.  Sobered  by  fatigue,  the  sol- 
diers, shedding  tears,  loudly,  bewailed 
their  fate  after  the  demonstrative  French 
manner.  A  new  misfoi*tune  had  hap- 
pened. In  spite  of  all  the  struggles  of 
the  officers,  the  mutineers  during  the 
night  had  thrown  into  the  sea  two  bar- 
rels of  wine  and  the  only  two  kegs  of 
water.  There  was  only  one  cask  of  wine 
left  for  the  sixty  survivors  ;  they  at  once, 
therefore,  put  themselyes  on  half  allow- 
ance. 

The  sea  had  now  grown  calm,  and 
the  mast  was  once  more  raised.  Some 
of  the  practised  sailors  thought  they 
saw  a  line  of  desert  shore  glittering  in 
the  distance,  and  tried  to  believe  they 
felt  the  hot  breath  of  the  adjacent  Sa- 
hara ;  but  the  sail  was  now  spread  to 
every  wind,  so  the  raft  alternately  ap- 
proached and  receded  from  the  land. 
The  Soldiers,  fainting  with  fatigue  and 
the  relapse  from  their  drunken  fury, 
still  groaned  out  their  execrations  at 
their  officera,  whom  they  accused  as  th^ 
cause  of  their  tortures.  The  officers, 
though  now  forty-eight  hours  without 
food,  were  upheld  by  their  higher  moral 
feeling,  and  held  up  bravely.  They  col- 
lected tags  from  their  men,  and  bent 
them  into  hooks  for  fishing ;  but  the 
current  carried  them  under  the  raft,  and 
there  they  got  entangled  and  lost.  They 
then  twisted  a  bayonet  into  a  hook,  but 
a  shark  bit  at  it  and  straightened  it.  All 
was  useless. 

Suddenly  the  horrible  impulse  of  can- 
nibalism seized  the  more  degraded  of 
the  soldiers  (it  is  with  pity  as  much  as 
indignation  that  we  record  this  horror). 
They  instantly  leaped  on  the  dead  bo- 
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dies  that  strewed  the  raft,  cut  off  lumps 
of  flesh,  and  devoured  them  voracious- 
ly. Many  (especially  the  officers)  re- 
fused to  share  in  this  unnatural  meal, 
and  still  bore  up,  subsisting  on  a  larger 
portion  of  wine.  The  men,  feeling 
stronger  after  their  cruel  meal,  set  to 
work  and  dried  the  remaining  human 
flesh  to  render  it  less  revolting  ;  the  rest 
chewed  at  their  sword-belts  and  cart- 
ridge-boxes, or  ate  pieces  of  their  shirts 
and  the  linings  of  their  hats,  the  epi- 
cures especially  selecting  those  that  were 
greasy. 

The  fourth  morning's  sun  showed  ten 
or  twelve  more  dead  men,  and  the  sur- 
vivors wept  as  they  lowered  them  into 
the  sea,  reserving  one  only  for  food. 

The  day  was  fine,  the  sunshine  diffused 
calmness  in  every  heart,  and  a  faint  ray 
of  hope  spread  over  the  pale  and  hag- 
gard faces.  God  heard  their  prayers. 
About  four  in  the  afternoon  a  large  shoal 
of  flying-fis^h  got  entangled  under  the 
raft.  Tiie  men  caught  nearly  two  hun- 
dred, eating  the  milt  at  once,  and  stor- 
ing the  rest  in  a  cask;  but  these  flsh 
were  much  smaller  than  herrings,  and 
one  man  alone,  in  his  raging  hunger, 
could  have  eaten  half  the  shoal.  The 
first  impulse  of  the  men  (the  galley- 
slaves  had  nearly  all  been  given  to  the 
sword  and  the  waves)  was  to  thank  God 
for  this  goodness. 

Having  dried  an  ounce  of  gunpowder 
in  the  sun,  and  discovered  a  parcel  with 
steel,  gun,  and  tinder,  the  soldiers  made 
a  iirc  in  a  cask,  and  cooked  some  fish, 
adding  to  it  portions  of  human  flesh, 
which  proved  less  disgusting  when 
dressed,  to  eke  out  the  meal.  The  offi- 
cers ate  human  flesh  that  day  for  the 
first  time,  and  from  that  time  continued 
to  eat  it.  Unfortunately,  the  barrel 
caught  fire,  atid  ])owdor  and  tind«r  were 
all  destroyed.  No  more  food  could  be 
cooked  ai'ler  this.  That  night  the  ofli- 
cers,  feelinof  stronger,  were  more  tran- 
qnil,  and  slept  belter;  but,  as  if  Satan 
himself  was  on  board  inventing  new  tor- 
ments, that  night  there  was  afresh  revolt 
and  a  second  massacre.  The  dregs  had 
still  to  bo  drawn  off,  the  dross  still  to 
be  ])nrged  in  the  purgatorial  furnace  of 
sullorinij:. 

A  Piedmontese  sergeant,  who  had 
stolen  the  wine  w^hich  he  had  been  in- 
trusted to  guard,  had  plotted  with  some 


Spaniards,  Italians,  and  negroes,  to  throw 
the  officers  into  the  sea  during  the  night. 
The  negroes,  tempted  by  a  bag  contain- 
ing some  valuables  and  fifteen  hundred 
francs,  which  was  hung  on  the  mast, 
had  persuaded  these  wretches  that  once 
on  land  they  could  guide  them  to  a  place 
of  safety.  The  sailors,  remaining  faith- 
ful, betrayed  the  plot.  A  Spaniard, 
clutching  the  mast,  crossed  himself  with 
one  hand,  and  drew  his  knife  with  the 
other.  The  sailors  tlirew  this  man  into 
the  sea.  An  officer's. servant,  an  Italian, 
seeing  this,  snatched  up  a  boarding-axe, 
wrapped  himself  in  some  canvas,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  sea.  The  matt- 
neers  rushed  forward  to  avenge  their 
comrades,  and  a  desperate  and  savage 
fight  ensued.  The  raft  again  streamed 
with  blood,  and  was  strewn  with  dead 
bodies.  •  The  soldiers  shrieked  for  the 
head  of  Lieutenant  Danglas,  and  a  sec- 
ond time  threw  the  sutler  woman  iyto 
the  sea,  from  whence  M.  Coudin  again 
rescued  her.  At  last  the  mntineers 
were  driven  back,  and  the  officers  sank, 
almost  instantaneously,  into  a  fitful 
sleep. 

The  fifth  daybreak  rose  on  only  thirty 
men,  bruised,  wounded  wretches,  crying 
out  with  pain  as  the  salt  water  inflamed 
their  wounds.  *  Not  more  than  twenty 
could  stand  or  walk.  There  were  only 
a  dozen  fish  now  left,  and  wine  enongh 
for  four  days.  Beyond  that  time  none 
of  the  crew  could  expect  to  live.  That 
day  two  soldiers,  discovered  sucking 
wine  from  the  cask,  were  instantly 
thrown  into  the  sea,  as  had  been  before 
decreed.  Soon  after  this  a  soldier's  boy, 
a  beautiful,  brave  Tad,  who  had  been  the 
pet  of  the  regiment,  went  mad^  ran  to 
and  fro  calling  for  his  mother  and  for 
food  and  water,  and  eventually  expired 
in  the  arms  of  M.  Coudin. 

There  were  now  only  twenty-seven 
survivors ;  of  these  all  but  fifteen  were 
covered  with  wounds,  and  were  deliri- 
ous. The  sutler  had  broken  her  thigh, 
and  her  husband  was  wounded  in  the 
head.  The  dying  men  still  lingered  on 
half  allowance,  and  it  was  calculated 
they  would  consume  forty  bottles  of 
wine.  After  a  debate,  at  once  terrible 
and  revolting,  it  was  resolved  to  throw 
these  wounded  people  into  the  sea. 
Three  sailors  and  a  soldier  were  the  se- 
lected executioners..    Their  companions 
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hid  their  faces  and  wept  as  the  crnel 
work  went  on. 

We,  who  have  not  suffered  in  such 
scenes,  must  not  wonder  at  hearts  turn- 
ing to  stone  in  the  midst  of  such  calam- 
ities. The  deed  done,  all  ^rms  were 
thrown  overboard  except  one  sabre, 
which  could  be  used  to  cut  a  rope  or 
hew  a  spar. 

On  the  ninth  day  a  small  white  but- 
terfly appeared,  to  the  joy  of  every  one, 
fluttering  over  the  raft,  then  settling  on 
the  sail.  Some  of  the  soldiers  watched 
it  with  feverish  eyes,  and  would  have 
fought  for  it  as  food "  had  not  the  rest 
declared  they  would  protect  it,  for  it 
was  an  omen  of  God's  intended  mercy. 
On  the  following  day  they  saw  more 
butterflies  and  some  sea-birds  that  they 
tried  in  vain  to  allure.  The  next  day 
they  raised  a  rude  platform  on  the  cen- 
tre of  the  raft,  over  which  the  sea  broke, 
but  not  often  or  violently.  The  men 
who  siill  lived  resolved  at  last  to  meet 
death  with  resignation ;  a  lingering  hope 
and  faith  still  buoyed  them  up.  The 
older  soldiers,  who  had  fought  under 
Napoleon,  to  beguile  the  time,  related 
their  adventures ;  the  intrepid  Lavilette, 
the  artillery  sergeant,  being  the  foremost 
of  tl^ese  raconteiit*s. 

The  sun  had  now  grown  intolerably 
burninj?,  the  heat  redoubling  the  thirst 
that  consumed  these  poor  men.  They 
fought  and  quarrelled  for  shares  in  a 
lemon,  some  cloves  of  garlic,  some 
spiced  tooth-liquid  which  had  been  found 
by  chance.  Many  of  the  sailors  kept 
their  hats  full  of  sea-water,  and  splashed 
their  hair,  faces,  and  hands  repeatedly 
with  it;  others  kept  pieces  of  pewter 
in  their  mouths ;  one  or  two  took  their 
wine  through  a  quill.  A  small  quantity 
of  wine  now  produced  intoxication. 

The  tenth  day  five  men  declared  their 
intention  of  drowning  themselves  when 
drunk.  The  ofticers  did  all  they  could 
to  dissuade  them,  and  fresh  butchery 
was  about  to  commence,  when  a  shoal 
of  sharks  surrounded*the  raft,  and  di- 
verted the  wretches'  minds  from  their 
suicidal  purpose.  Lavillette  struck  at 
these  hideous  and  threatening  monsters 
with  the  remaining  sabre ;  but  the  most 
furious  blows  only  drove  them  back  into 
tlie  sea  for  a  few  moments. 

Three  days  more  of  inexpressible  an- 
guish, and  many  of  the  men,  careless  of 


life,  even  bathed  in  sight  of  the  sharks, 
or,  to  lessen  their  thirst,  stood  naked  on 
the  front  of  the  rafl  where  the  waves 
broke.  Sometimes  great  numbers  of 
polypi  were  driven  on  the  raft,  and  their 
long  prickly  arms  clinging  to  the  naked 
men,  caused  them  horrible  pain  before 
they  could  be  flung  off.  Still  there  was 
hope;  and  one  man,  actually  joking, 
said,  with  irrepressible  French  gayety : 

"If  the  brig  is  sent  to  look  for  us, 
God  grant  her  the  eyes  of  an  Argus." 

Thinking  land  near,  jight  of  the  more 
determined  men  resolved  to  build  a  small 
raft  and  row  in  search  of  shore.  They 
nailed  boards  across  a  part  of  a  spar, 
and  fixed  a  small  mast  and  sail,  but  the 
raft  was  found  crazy  and  dangerous, 
and  the  builders  let  it  drift  away. 
There  were  now  only  twelve  or  fifteen 
bottles  of  wine  lefl.  An  invincible  loath- 
ing  of  human  flesh  at  last  seized  tho 
sufferers.  The  sun  rose  without  clouds, 
pure  and  bright.  The  survivors  had 
prayed  and  divided  the  wine,  when  a 
captain  of  infantry,  looking  toward  the 
horizon,  suddenly  descried  a  ship.  There 
was  a  shout  of  irrepressible  joy.  A 
vessel  was  seen,  but  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance that  only  the  tips  of  the  masts 
were  visible.  The  joy  was  convulsive 
and  passionate.  They  returned  thanks 
to  God  with  one  voice ;  but  their  hope 
was  still  alloyed  with  fear.  They  straight- 
ened cask-hoops,  and  tied  to  them  hand- 
kerchiefs of  different  colors ;  these  were 
waved  from  the  top  of  the  mast  by  one 
man,  aided  by  others.  Some  thought 
the  ship  grew  larger;  others,  that  it  re- 
ceded. All  at  once  it  disappeared.  The 
men,  then  struck  down  with  tho  pro- 
foundest  despair,  lay  down  to  die  under 
a  rude  tent  made  of  old  sails,  proposing 
to  write  a  short  detail  of  their  suflerings 
on  a  board,  sign  it  with  their  names,  and 
fasten  it  to  the  top  of  the  mast. 

After  two  hours  of  this  last  agony, 
the  master  gunner,  suddenly  looking 
feebly  out  of  the  hut,  uttered  a  shout, 
then  held  his  breath,  and  stretched  his 
hands  toward  the  sea.  All  he  said 
was :  *'  Saved !  the  brig  is  close  on  us.'* 
Yes,  the  brig,  with  her  great  white 
wings  spread,  was  bearing  down  full  on 
them.  Then  the  sailors,  soldiers,  and 
officers  embraced  each  •other  and  wept 
for  joy,  and  even  the  wounded  men 
crawled  out  to  see  the   messenger  of 
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God.  Every  one  of  the  fifteen  hag- 
gard, hollow-eyed,  long-bearded  men, 
8un-6Corched,  delirious,  almost  naked, 
waved  signals  as  the  well-known  brig, 
the  Argus,  flew  rapidly  before  the  wind, 
and  hoisted  the  great  white  flag  of 
France,  the  crew  standing  in  the  shrouds 
waving  their  hats  in  joyful  welcome. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
left  on  the  raft  only  fifteen  remained, 
and  of  these  five  perished  of  fatigue 
shortly  after  reaching  St.  Louis. 

Of  the  cowardly  rascals  in  the  boats, 
it  is  waste  of  time  to  say  much.  They 
reached  the  coast,  and  made  their  way 
through  the  desert  to  Senegal,  suffering 
by  the  way,  and  fighting,  praying,  and 
uttering  lamentations  and  adjurations 
in  their  previous  manner.  Of  the  seven- 
teen men  left  in  the  Medusa,  twelve 
perished  on  a  raft  on  which  they  tried 
to  reach  the  shore.  Three  men  only 
were  found  alive.  Each  of  these  lived 
apart  in  a  separate  corner  of  the  vessel ; 
never  meeting  his  companions  but  to 
fight  over  the  provisions. 

The  almost  incredible  sufferings  of 
the  crew  of  the  Medusa  (the  record  of 
which  reads  like  a  dark  page  from  the 
Inferno)  created  a  profound  sensation  in 
Europe.  Subscriptions  were  raised  for 
the  survivors,  both  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. 

Among  those  who  showed  kindness 
to  M.  Correard,  one  of  the  most  merito- 
rious of  the  survivors,  was  a  countryman 
of  our  own,  Major  Peddy,  the  successor 
of  Mungo  Park  in  his  African  expedi- 
tion ;  but  the  French  government  never 
forgave  M.  Correard  for  writing,  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Savigny,  an  account  of 
the  wreck  that  exposed  the  incompe- 
tence, baseness,  and  criminal  careless- 
ness which  had  occasioned  the  loss  of 
the  Medusa. 


Macmlllan^s  Magazine. 
ALEXANDER    SMITH. 

On  the  fifth  of  last  month,  Alexander 
Smith  (lied  in  his  house  at  Wardie,  near 
Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 
The  degree  of  feeling  evoked  by  this 
event  in  different  quarters  has  varied,  of 
course,  with  the*different  estimates  that 
had  been  formed  ol  the  worth  ot  the 
deceased — his  place  and  likelihood  in 


that  portion  of  the  British  literatare  of 
our  time  to  which  he  was  a  contributor, 
but  the  other  contributors  to  which 
have  been,  and  are,  so  numerous.  By 
his  personal  friends,  and  those  locally 
around  him,  the  loss  has  been  felt  as 
hardly  any  other  within  that  circle  could 
have  been.  Not  is  there  a  newspaper  in 
the  country  that  has  not  chronicled  the 
event  more  or  less  emphatically  as  one  of 
some  public  importance.  Even  among 
those  London  literary  journals  whose 
obituary  notices  in  most  cases  are'snp- 
posed  to  represent  really  central  opinion, 
there  has  been,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
only  one  that  has  felt  itself  bound,  in 
consistency  with  its  peculiar  relations 
to  Mr.  Smith  while  alive,  to  pnrsae  him 
to  his  grave  with  words  of  slight.  All 
this  is  of  little  consequence  to  him  now, 
and  will  rectify  itself  without  effort 
from  anybody.  In  these  pages,  however, 
where  Mr.  Smith's  own  hand  was  not 
unknown  from  time  to  time,  some  me- 
moir of  him  may  well  seem  due. 

Born,  on  the  dlst  of  December,  1830, 
in  the  manufacturing  town  of  Kilnuir- 
nock,  in  Ayrshire,  where  his  father  was 
a  drawer  of  patterns,  Alexander  Smith 
passed  his  childhood  and  youth,  first  in 
that  town,  and  then,  successively^  in 
Paisley  and  Glasgow.  He  rcceived^the 
ordinary  Scottish  school  education  ;|and 
it  was  intended  that  he  should  go  to 
Glasgow  University,  to  qualify  himself 
to  be  a  minister  in  the  religious  denomi- 
nation to  which  his  parents  belonged—* 
one  of  the  chief  Protestant  Dissenting 
bodies  in  Scotland.  Circumstances  pre* 
venting  this,  he  was  brought  up  to  his 
father^s  occupation,  and  became,  while 
yet  a  boy,  a  designer  of  patterns  for 
Glasgow  manufacturing  firms.  It  was 
in  the  warehouse,  amid  the  din  of  looms, 
or  in  his  evening  hours  of  release  from 
his  eiBployment^  that  the  passion  for 
poetry  seized  him.  Widely  diffused  as 
the  faculty  of  verse-making  now  is 
among  us— so  widely  diffused  that  there 
is  not  a  district  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  that  does  not  count  its 
"poets"  by  the  score — it  would  yet 
appear,  on  good  evidence,  that  nowhere 
in  the  total  area  of  the  islands  has  the 
Muse  of  late  troubled  so  many,  touched 
so  many  into  happiness  or  misery,  as 
in  and  around  money-making  GlUsgow. 
Alexander  Smith  used  himself  to  tell 
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with  a  kind  of  sly  glee  how,  on  one 
famoas  evening  in  Glasgow,  he  sat  down 
to  supper  in  the  company  of  seventy 
other  poets.  Even  these  must  have 
been  but  a  selection  from  a  much  larger 
number  latent  among  the  ranks  of  op- 
eratives, clerks,  and  others  in  the  great 
city  and  its  adjacencies.  At  all  events, 
it  was  from  a  multitude  of  West-Scottish 
poets,  some  well  known  locally,  and 
others  slightly  known  or  not  at  all,  that 
Smith  flashed  out  at  length  into  pre- 
eminent distinction.  He  did  so  mamly 
by  the  higher  power  of  his  genius,  but 
partly  also  in  consequence  of  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  mode  of  its  exercise. 

There  seems,  for  more  than  one  gene- 
ration, to  have  been  an  almost  irresistible 
tendency  among  resident  Scotch  writers, 
whether  in  verse  or  in  pros6,  to  confine 
themselves  to  specially  Scottish  subjects, 
and,  even  in  their  treatment  of  such 
subjects,  to  traditional  Scottish  forms. 
Their  themes  have  been  taken  from 
Scottish  history,  or  from  the  circum- 
stances and  humors  of  contemporai7 
Scottish  life  ;  and,  even  when  they  have 
not  used  the  Scottish  dialect,  they  have 
kept  within  a  certain  round  of  rhythms, 
metres,  styles,  and  modes  of  conception, 
which  precedent  had  established  in  con- 
nection with  their  themes.  The  cause 
of  this  is  the  natural  one — that  people 
everywhere  will  write  about  what  chiefly 
interests  them,  and  in  the  forms  of  which 
custom  has  made  them  fondest;  but  the 
cause  of  this  cause  is,  in  great  measure, 
the  influence  of  Burns  and  Scott.  The 
result,  however,  is  that  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  recent  Scottish  writers,  resident 
within  Scotland,  have,  without  being 
themselves  sufficiently  aware  of  the  fact, 
written  wholly  or  mainly  for  a  Scottish 
constituency.  But,  by  some  means  or 
other,  Alexander  Smith  from  the  first 
burst  these  bounds.  Not,  of  course, 
that  he  was,  or  could  be,  an  exception 
to  the  rule  which  provides  that  the 
scenery  and  circumstances  amid  which 
any  one  has  been  bred  shall  be  trans- 
fused into  his  mind,  and  shall  tinge  its 
products  to  the  last.  In  his  earliest 
poems,  and  now  in  his  completed  wri- 
tings, we  can  discern  very  definitely  that 
district  of  actual  British  ground — from 
Glasgow,  down  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  to 
the  West  Highlands — the  photographs 
from  which  had  been  the  first  furnishmg 
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of  his  memory,  and  the  very  meteorology 
of  which  had  yielded  him  meanings  and 
suggestions.  This,  as  it  was  the  ground 
over  which  his  footsteps  moved,  was 
the  immediate  ground  of  his  observa- 
tions and  experience.  But,  whether 
from  the  action  in  himself  of  that  free 
imagination  which  tends  everywhere 
through  what  is  present  to  the  elemental 
and  conceivable,  or  from  the  eflect  upon 
him  of  readings  in  certain  English  poets 
of  the  rarer  order,  we  can  see  that  he 
had  invented  on  this  ground,  or  brought 
down  over  it  and  into  it,  a  visionary 
world  that  was  in  no  peculiar  sense 
Scottish.  While  most  of  his  local 
brothers  in  the  craft  of  verse  were  keen 
in  the  hereditary  Wallace -and -Bruce 
vein,  or  fervid  fro  and  con  the  Cove- 
nanters, or  singing  variations  of  the  old 
tunes  to  new  Scottish  streams  and  braes, 
incidents  and  maidens,  this  Glasgow  poet 
was  away  in  a  less  limited  element,  where 
the  themes  were  love  and  friendship, 
birth  and  death,  poverty  and  wealth,  the 
hearts  of  poets  passionate  against  the 
irony  of  fate  and  fact.  While  they  were 
repeating  the  strains  of  Bums.  Scott, 
and  Tannahill,  he^  though  loyal  to  these 
too,  had  constituted  himself,  for  the 
purposes  of  his  own  poetry,  the  disciple 
rather  of  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  and  Tennyson.  There  seems  even 
to  have  been  a  fascination  of  his  fancy 
for  things  English— a  liking,  generated 
in  him  by  his  readings,  or  perhaps  by 
family  incidents  of  which  his  childhood 
had  heard  reports,  for  the  conception 
of  the  far-away  Kentish  downs,  or  rich 
English  parks,  or  old  English  mansions 
quamt-gabled  and  deep  in  woods,  as  the 
scenes  of  his  stories. 

All  this  constituted  a  peculiarity  in 
Smith  as  compared  with  most  of  the 
other  West-Scottish  versifiers  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  from  among  whom  he  became 
conspicuous.  By  itself  it  would  have 
been  nothing;  but,  taken  along  with 
his  superior  genius,  it  increased  the 
chance  of  his  genial  recognition,  should 
he  ever  get  beyond  that  initial  difficulty^ 
which  is,  was,  and  ever  will  be  the 
despair  of  young  poets  without  means — 
getting  a  volume  published.  The  credit 
of  having  first  sufficiently  discerned 
Mr.  Smith's  worth  in  manuscript,  and 
of  having  facilitated  this  necessary  step 
for  him,  belongs  to  the  Rev.  George: 
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Gilfillan,  of  Dundee.  Through  his  means 
specimens  of  Mr.  Smith's  as  yet  unpub- 
lished poems,  with  remarks  on  their 
merits,  appeared  in  some  London  jour- 
nals. Among  those  who  were  at  once 
impressed  by  the  specimens,  and  vividly 
interested  in  their  unknown  author,  was 
Mr.  G.  II.  Lewes.  Frank,  generous, 
and  discriminating,  then  as  now,  Mr. 
Lewes  used  his  literary  position  in  the 
editorship  of  the  Leader  newspaper, 
and  the  whole  power  of  his  name,  in 
aid  of  the  new  reputation.  It  is  also 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  present 
writer  that  among  those  who  then,  or 
immediately  afterward,  helped,  by  their 
expressions  of  admiration  to  secure  for 
the  new  poet  a  high  reception  in  good 
quarters,  was  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  In 
short,  60  wide  and  strong  was  the  inter- 
est created  in  Mr.  Smith,  before  the 
actual  appearance  of  his  lAfe-Drama 
and  other  Poems  in  1853,  that,  when 
the  volume  did  appear,  there  was  a  rush 
for  copies. 

We  have  just  been  glancing  again 
over  this  first  volume,  which  introduced 
Mr.  Alexander  Smith's  name  to  the 
public. "  It  seems  a  duty,  now  that  he  is 
gone,  to  reproduce  a  few  passages  as 
specimens  of  the  sort  of  things  that 
roused  readers  of  the  volume  and  made 
them  acknowledge  the  young  author  as 
a  real  poet  and  man  of  genius.  Allow- 
ance must,  of  course,  be  made,  for  the 
injury  done  to  mere  passages  by  detach- 
ing them  from  their  context. 

'Tis  not  for  mo,  ye  Heavens!  'tis  not  for  mo 
To  fling  a  Poem,  like  a  comet,  out, 
Far-splendoring  the  sleepy  realms  of  night. 


That  great  and  small,  weakness  and  strength, 

are  naught ; 
That,  each  thing  being  equal  in  its  sphere. 
The  !May-night  glowworm  with  its  emerald 

lamp 
Is  worthy  as  the  mighty  moon  that  drowns 
Continents  in  her  white  and  silent  light : 
This,  this  were  easy  to  believe,  were  I 
The  planet  that  doth  nigfitly  wash  the  Earth's 
Fair  sides  with  moonlight ;  not  the  shining 

worm. 


The  fierce  exulting  worlds,  the  motes  in  raji, 

The  churlish  thistles,  scented  briers, 
The  wind-swept  bluebells  on  the  sunnj  brmes, 
Down  to  the  central  fires, 

Exist  alike  in  love.    Love  is  a  sea, 

Filling  all  the  abysses  dim 
Of  lowest  space,  in  whose  deeps  regally 

Suns  and  their  bright  broods  swim. 

This  mighty  sea  of  Love,  with  wondrous 

tides. 
Is  sternly  just  to  sun  and  grain : 
'Tis  laving  at  this  moment  Saturn's  sidoB, 

'Tis  in  my  blood  and  brain. 


I  seek  the  look  of  Fame !  Poor  fool !  So  tries 
Some  lonely  wanderer  'mong  the  desest  sands 
Hy  shouts  to  gain  the  notice  of  the  Sphinx, 
Staring  right  on  with  calm,  eternal  eyes. 


A  grim  old  king, 
Whose  blood  leapt  madly  when  the  trumpets 

brayed 
To  joyous  battle  'mid  a  storm  of  steeds, 
Won  a  rich  kingdom  on  a  battle^y ; 
But  in  the  sunset  he  was  ebbing  last 
Ringed  by  his  weeping  lords.    His  left  hand 

held 
His  white  steed,  to  the  belly  splashed  with 

blood, 
That  seemed  to  mourn  him  with  its  drooping 

head ; 
His  right  a  broken  brand ;  and  in  his  ear  ' 
His  old  victorious  banners  flap  the  winds. 
He  called  his  faithful  herald  to  his  side : 
''  Qo  tell  the  dead  I  come!"    With  a  proud 

smile. 
The  warrior  with  a  stab  let  out  his  souL 
Which  fied,  and  shrieked  through  all  the 

other  world, 
'*  Ye  dead,  my  master  comes  f*    And  there 

was  pause 
Till  the  great  shade  should  enter. 


No  sooner  was  he  hence  than  critic-worms 
Were  swarming  on  the  body  of  his  fame ; 
And  thus  they  judged  the  dead :  "  This  Poet 

was 
An  April  tree  whose  vermeil-loaded  bougba 
Promised  to  Autumn  apples  juiced  and  red, 
But  never  came  to  fruit ; '  ^^  He  is  to  us 
But  a  rich  odor,  a  faint  music-swell ;" 
*^  Poet  he  was  not  in  the  larger  sense ; 
He  could  write  pearls,  but  he  could  never 

write 
A  poem  round  and  perfect  as  a  star.'^ 


What  martial  music  is  to  marching  men 
Should  Song  be  to  Humanity. 


Oft^  standing  on  a  hill's  green  head,  we  fialt 

Breezes  of  love,  and  joy,  and  melody. 

Blow  through  us,  as  the  winds  blow  throng 

the  sky. 
Oft  with  our  souls  in  our  eyes  all  day  we  fed 
On  summer  landscapes,  silver-veined  with 

streams. 
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O'er  which  the  air  hong  silent  in  its  joy; 
With  a  great  city  lying  in  its  smdce, 
A  monster  sleeping  in  its  own  thick  hreath ; 
And  surgy  plains   of  wheat,  and  ancient 

woods, 
In  the  calm  evenings  cawed  by  clouds  of 

rooks, 
Acres  of  Moss,  and  long  black  strips  of  firs, 
And  sweet  cots  dropt  in  gfeen,  where  children 

played 
To  us  unheard,  till,  gradual,  all  was  lost 
In  distance-haze  to  a  blue  rim  of  hills. 
Upon  whose  heads  came  down  the  closing 

sky. 


That  night  the  sky  was  heaped  with  clouds ; 

Through  one  blue  gulf  profound, 
Begirt  with  many  a  cloudy  crag. 
The  moon  came  rushing  like  a  stag. 

And  one  star  like  a  hound. 


How  this  mad  old  world 
Reels  to  its  burning  grave,  shouting  forth 

names. 
Like  a  wild  drunkard  at  his  frenzy's  height, 
And  they  who  hear  them  deem  such  shoutings 

Fame  ! 


My  drooping  sails 
Flap  idly  'gainst  the  mast  of  my  intent ; 
I  rot  upon  the  waters  when  my  prow 
Should  grate  the  golden  isles. 


Ill  show  you  one  tiiat  might  have  been  an 

abbot 
In  the  old  time — a  large  and  portly  man, 
With  merry  eyes,  and  crown  that  shines  like 

glass. 
No  thin-smiled  April  he,  bedript  with  tears, 
But  appled  Autumn,  golden-cheeked  and  tan ; 
A  jest  hi  his  mouth  feels  sweet  as  crusted  wine. 
As  if  all  eager  for  a  merry  thought. 
The  pits  of  laughter  dimple  in  his  cheeks  ; 
His  speech  is  flavorous ;  evermore  he  talks 
In  a  warm,  brown,  autumnal  sort  of  style. 
A  worthy  man,  Sir,  who  shall  stand  at  compt 
AVith  conscience  white,  save  some  few  stains 

of  wine  I 


Old  Mr.  Wilmott ;  nothing  in  himself. 
But  rich  as  ocean  1     He  has  in  his  hand 
Sea-marge  and  moor,  and  miles  of  stream  and 

grove; 
Dull  flats,  scream-startled  as  the  exulting  tndn 
Streams  like  a  meteor  through  the  finghted 

night ; 
Wind-billowed  plains  of  wheat,  and  marshy 

fens, 
Unto  whose  reeds  on  midnights  blue  and  cold 
Long  strings  of  geese  come  clanging  from  the 

stars. 


'Twaskto;  lor,  as  he  reached  the  (^en  roads, 
ThQ  drowsy  steeples  tolled  the  hour  of  One. 
The  city  now  was  l€ft  long  miles  behind ; 
A  large  black  lull  was  looming  !gainst  th« 

stars; 
He  reached  its  summit.  •  Far  above  his  head, 
Up  there  upon  the  still  and  mighty  night, 
Gk>d's  name  was  writ  in  worlds.    A  while  lie 

stood. 
Silent  and  throbUog  like  a  midnight  star ; , 
He  raised  his  hands.    Alas  I  'twas  not  in 

prayer ; 
He  long  had  ceased  te  pray.     ^  Father,"  he 

sidd, 
**  I  wished  to  loose  some  music  o'er  Tixj 

world. 
To  strike  from  its  firm  seat  some  hoary  wrong, 
And  then  to  die  in  autumn,  with  the  flowers 
And  leaves  and  sunshine  I  have  loved  so  well 
Thou  might' st  have  ^smoothed  my  way  to 

some  Q*eat  end — 
But  wherdbre  speak  ?    Thoti  art  the  mi^ty 

God; 
This  gleaming  wilderness  of  suns  and  worlds 
Is  an  eternal  and  triumphant  hymn 
Chanted  by  Thee  unto  Thine  own  great  self! 
Wrapt  in  Thy  skies^  what  were  my  prayers 

to  Thee, 
My  pangs,  my  tears  of  blood  ?    They  could 

not  move 
Thee  from  the  depths  of  Thine  immortal 

dream. 
Thou  hast  forgotten  me,  God !    Here,  thera- 

fore,  here. 
To-night  upon  this  bleak  and  cold  lull-side^ 
Like  a  forsaken  watch-fire  wUl  I  die ; 
And,  as  my  pale  corse  fronts  the  glittering 

night, 
It  shall  reproach  Thee  before  all  Thy  worids." 
His  death  did  not  disturb  that  ancient  Night. 
Soomfullest  Night  I  Over  the  dead  there  hung 
Great  gulfs  of  silence,  blue  and  strewn  with 

stars — 
No  sound,  no  motion,  in  the  eternal  depUis. 


I  see  a  wretehed  isle,  that  ghostlike  stands 
Wrapt  in  its  mist-shroud  in  the  wintiy 
main; 
And  now  a  cheerless  gleam  of  red-ploughed 
lands. 
O'er  which  a  crow  flies  heavy  in  the  rain. 


That  lar^t  Son  of  Time, 
Who  wandered  singmg  through  the  listenfaig 

world, 
Will  be  as  much  forgot  as  the  canoe 
That  crossed  the  bosom  of  a  lonely  lake 
A  thousand  years  ago. 

Not  bad,  such  passages  as  thesei  Bare- 
ly, from  a  youth  who  was  not  more  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  when  they  were 
written  I    Not  bad  ?    Wh^n  have  th^ 
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been  equalled  by  a  beginner  since? 
Critics  of  Mr.  Smithy  it  is  trne — and 
some  of  them  poets  themselves,  and  there- 
fore excellent  judges — have  been  careful 
t-o  warn  the  public  against  such  mere 
images,  flashes,  bits  of  metrical  rhetoric ! 
They  have  been  anxious  to  assure  the 
public  that  such  "  passages  "  were  not, 
and  no  amount  of  them  could  be,  the 
real  thinff.  All  we  can  say,  is  that, 
whether  the  real  thing  or  not,  it  is  to  be 
wished  we  had  more  of  them,  and  any 
young  fellow  that  could  give  us  more  of 
them  would,  even  at  this  time  of  day, 
be  worth  welcoming.  To  us  they  do 
seem  to  be  poetry — genuine  and  most 
remarkable  particles  of  poetry;  but, 
whatever  they  are,  we  believe  that  the 
Laureate  himself,  if  he  encouotered  such 
passages  now  in  a  newly-published  vol- 
ume, would  be  pleasingly  startled  into 
curiosity  about  their  author.  Fourteen 
years  ago,  at  all  events,  they  did  startle. 
They  more  than  startled ;  they  made  a 
reputation.  Much  as  depended  on  such 
individual  passages,  crude  as  was  the 
structure  of  the  poem  in  which  they 
occurred,  and  possible  as  it  was  for  the 
kindliest  critic  to  point  out  here  and 
there  faults  of  taste,  Mr.  Smith's  first 
volume  was  a  great  victory.  Thousands 
of  copies  were  sold  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  there  was  an  article  on  the 
volume  in  the  jRevue  des  Deux  Mondes  ; 
it  was  reviewed  also  in  California,  and 
lectured  on  in  Australia.  The  young 
pattern-designer  of  Glasgow  suddenly 
found  himself  famous.  What  was  hard- 
ly less  agreeable,  he  found  himself  ap- 
pointed, by  the  Town  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  81st  of  January,  1854,  to 
the  post  of  secretary  to  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. The  salary  was  only  £150  a 
year,  but  with  the  prospect  of  literary 
leisure,  and  other  social  advantages. 

Leaving  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  Mr.  Smith  became  a  resident  in 
Edinburgh.  The  duties  of  his  post  con- 
sisted in  his  being  present  so  many  hours 
daily  in  his  office  within  the  walls  of  the 
University,  and  in  there  keeping  the  en- 
rolment-books, receiving  matriculation 
and  graduation  fees,  writing  business- 
letters,  etc.  lie  at  once  entered  on  these 
duties,  and  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
adapting  himself  to  them ;  and  he  dis- 
charged them  to  the  end  in  the  most 
quiet,  easy,  and  punctual  manner.   From 


the  moment  of  his  coming  to  Edinbnrgb, 
he  was,  of  course,  an  object  of  interest 
to  many  there,  and  very  soon  he  had  ft 
new  circle  of  attached  friends  to  make 
up  for  the  breaking  of  his  Glasgow  as- 
sociations— ^if,  indeed,  compensation  was 
necessary,  with  Glasgow  still  so  near  at 
hand.  Among  the  first  and  most  inti- 
mate of  these  new  friends  was  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Dobell,  then  on  a  long  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war,  and  the  two  friends  jointly  pro- 
duced a  volume  of  War  Sonnets  (1855), 
which  was  a  good  deal  spoken  of.  It 
was  not  till  1857,  however,  that  Mr. 
Smith  gave  the  critics  a  distinct  oppor- 
tunity of  reconsidering  his  claims  to  be 
called  a  poet,  and  trying  to  reverse,  if 
they  chose  to  do  so,  that  previous  ver- 
dict in  his  favor  which  had  gone  by  ac- 
clamation. In  that  year  he  published 
his  City  Poems. 

That  previous  verdict  by  acclamation 
in  Mr.  Smith's  favor  had  been  a  sore 
subject  with  many.  Naturally,  there 
had  been  honest  and  reasonable  dissen- 
tients from  the  verdict,  or  at  least  from 
the  absoluteness  of  its  terms,  from  the 
first.  The  feeling  that  splendid  passages, 
or  brilliant  images,  strewn  through 
a  poem,  are  not  enough,  was  clearly  a 
sound  one  ;  and  there  were  some  really 
careful  critics  not  unfriendly  to  Mr. 
Smith,  in  whom  the  application  of  this 
feeling  to  him  in  particular  had  taken 
the  form  of  a  conviction  that  some  abate- 
ment of  the  first  fwrorc  in  his  favor  might 
be  desirable.  Then,  again,  it  had  been 
pointed  out  that  there  were  certain  per- 
petually-recurring sources  of  Mr.  Smith's 
images — that^  to  an  unusual  extent,  he 
availed  himself,  in  the  production  of  bis 
splendid  passages,  of  a  certain  round  of 
poetical  topics  or  places^  akin  to  the 
topics  of  the  ancient  teachers  of  oratory. 
Tlie  stars,  seas  kissing  their  shores,  larks 
in  the  air,  rainy  8kies--deprive  Mr.  Smith, 
it  was  said,  of  the  power  of  allusion  to 
these  and  a  few  more  such  leading  phe- 
nomena of  Nature ;  do  this,  and  taboo 
for  him  also  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
among  historical  personages,  and  what 
would  be.  leil  of  nim  ?  It  was  a  rude 
kind  of  test  to  propose,  and  showed  a 
nature  harsh  as  horse-hair  in  the  critic 
who  proposed  it.  What,  pray,  would 
be  left  or  anybody  on  this  principle  of 
obliging  him  to  think  and  feel  without 
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refereDoe  to  t^ieae  phenomena  of  Nature, 
or  objects  of  history,  which  had  first 
taught  him  to  think  and  feel,  and  with 
which,  through  thousands  of  hours*  the 
highest  actions  of  his  spirit  had  been 
associated  ?  And  then  the  universality 
of  some  of  the  topics  mentioned  I  Mark 
Antony  may  go«  and  larks  may  go,  if  it 
is  desired ;  but  for  all  men  and  all  poets 
is  there  not  a  moral  necessity  based  on 
a  physical,  why  there  should  be  frequen- 
cy in  their  thoughts  of  the  stars  ?  Still 
the  criticism  held  good  against  Mn  Smith 
to  this  extent,  that  he  was  detected  in  a 
kind  of  sameness,  hardly  to  be  avoided 
in  so  young  a  poet,  but  which  it  would 
need  art  and  greater  range  of  thinkmg  to 
work  ofL  Accordingly,  this  feeling,  too, 
was  lying  in  wait  for  Mr,  Smith's  second 
volume.  Add  the  growing  antipathy 
on  the  part  of  adherents  of  the  olaer  or 
direct  school  of  poetry,  the  school  of 
Scott  and  other  straightforward  narra- 
tive and  lyrical  poets — their  growing 
antipathy  to  this  new  poetry  of  mystic 
rapture  and  exceptional  spiritual  states, 
this  poetry  uU  about  poets,  which  seemed 
to  be  coming  in  upon  the  generation. 
Mr.  Smith  was  by  no  means  an  especial 
representative  of  the  new  school,  but  he 
had  his  place  in  it.  Hence,  when  Profes- 
sor Aytoun's  jocular  phrase,  '^Spasmodic 
Poetry,"  got  abroad,  and  began  to  serve, 
with  clever  people  as  well  as  with  block- 
heads, as  a  convenient  substitute  for  fur^ 
tber  inq^uiry  into  the  thing  it  designated, 
Mr.  Smith  was  necessarily  included  in 
the  obloquy.  The  good-humored  Ay- 
toun  was  far  from  having  intended  this, 
for  be  was  one  of  Smith's  most  fScimiliar 
Edinburgh  friends. 

Notwithstanding  this  composite  accn- 
mulation  of  more  or  less  reasonable  oritr 
ioal  feeling,  lying  in  wait  for  Mr.  Smith's 
City  Poems^  the  volume,  we  believe, 
would  have  been  succesdul,  had  there 
been  nothing  else.  The  volume  seems 
to  us  to  be  Mr.  Smith's  best,  and  a  de- 
cided advance  on  the  previous  volume 
in  respect  of  art.  But,  unfortunately, 
there  tocis  something  else.  There  may 
be  unreasonable  criticism  as  well  as  rea- 
sonable, criticism  motived  by  iU-nature 
as  ^ell  as  criticism  judiciously  severe. 
However  it  happened,  the  pubhcation  of 
Mr.  Smith's  Oi^  JPoema  was  the  signal 
for  bringing  out  an  onslaught  upon  his 
poetry  generally,  more  Ul-natured  than 


any  critical  attack  we  remember.  The 
cue  taken  in  thiA  attack  was  not  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  spasmodsQ 
poets,  nor  that  he  was.  a  poet  or  few  top- 
ics, nor  that  he  was  a  poet  of  mere 
flashes  and  striking  passages,  but.tJbitt 
he  was  a  plagiary.  By  an  elaborate 
compilation  of  parallel  passages,  which 
it  must  have  taken  the  critic  days  and 
nights  to  prepare,  the  attempt  was  mitde 
to  prove  that  every  passage,  line,  or 
phrase  in  Mr.  Smith's  poems  in  which 
there  was  anything  notable  was  a  theft 
from  some  other  poet,  more  or  less  dif^ 
guised.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Words- 
worth, Tennysop,  witii  a  dozen  other 
well-known  poets,  were  produced,  c^a^^ 
ter  and  verse,  as  his  creditors  for  this  or 
that;  and,  above  all,  a  certain  Cyril 
Tourneur,  known  to  the  antiquaries  in 
our  literature,  was  dug  ub  from  his 
grave,  poor  fellow,  and  conironted  with 
his  alleged  appropriator.  There  was 
such  evident  animosity  in  the  onslaught 
that  it  overleaped  itsel£  None  bat  the 
most  leathery-minded  person  could  have 
believed,  if  he  had  read  a  page  of  Mr« 
Smith's  poems,  that  they  or  any  poems 
like  them  could,  by  d  priori  possiDiUtv;, 
have  been  composed  on  the  prindple 
put  forward  by  the  critic  As  passage 
after  passage  in  any  page  of  Milton 
might  be  decomposed,  by  the  help  of 
Todd's  notes,  into  flakes  from  previoos 
authors,  so,  in  perhaps  two  per  cent,  of 
the  asserted  cases  of  plagiarism  by  Mr. 
Smith,  it  was  proved  that  he  may  have 
had  recollections  of  the  transmitted  dic- 
tion of  previous  poets.  But  there  was 
nothing  more.  We  have  never  yet  met 
a  competent  reader  of  the  criticism  tih$t 
thought  there  was  anything  more  if  jti 
and  that  did  not  speak  of  it  with  iodigr 
nation.  But  the  criticism  appeared  in  a 
place  of  authority,  and  the  publio  is  a 
great  sheep  in  these  matters*  "SotScom 
Skis  cause  alone,  but  from  this  cause  in 
cooperation  with  others,  Mr.  Smith's 
Ci^  Poems  did  not  secure  nearly  tfa^ 
amount  of  attention  that  was  Uyh^mr 
pected.  Nay  more,  when,  after  foi^r 
)rears'ef  silence,  Mr.  Smith  prod  need jlhis 
little  epic  or  idyl,  caUea  JSchou^nfff 
Deiraj  it  still  seemed  as  if  thej>pli^ 
were  Q]^4er  a  reaction  of  feeling  jagM<ii»l 
him.  He  had  thrown  a  great:  de4  of 
care  into  thisromanpe.of  Northiu^ijii 
in  the  time  of  the  Hepturoby ; .  and  jbhii 
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poem,  if  without  the  surprising  flashes 
of  its  predecessors,  is  a  most  sunny  and 
delightful  piece  of  fantasia.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  came  in  the  wake  of  Tenny- 
son's IdyU  of  the  King^  and,  being  m 
blank  verse  and  nearly  coeval  in  its  sub- 
ject, seemed  a  resonance  of  them.  Yet 
it  had  been  in  great  part  written  before 
they  were  even  announced. 

Mdmin  of  Deira  (1861)  was,  with  the 
exception  of  stray  pieces  in  periodicals, 
the  last  of  Mr.  Smith's  productions  in 
the  form  of  verse.  Prose-writing,  in 
which  he  had  long  been  expert,  and 
which  he  had  practised  in  periodicals 
from  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Edin- 
burgh, became  now  his  chief  occupation. 
There  were  reasons  for  this,  apart  from 
his  own  inclination,  in  the  comparative 
indifference  with  which  his  last  poems 
had  been  received,  taken  in  connection 
with  circumstances  which  made  such  in- 
difference inconvenient.  He  had  been 
for  some  years  married — his  wife  being 
a  lady  of  the  Highland  family  of  the 
Macdonalds  of  Skye,  tracing  their 
descent  from  the  famous  Flora  Mac- 
donald.  A  new  world  of  delightful 
relationships  was  opened  out  to  him  by 
this  marriage  —  periodical  visits  in  the 
autumn  holidays  to  the  island  of  Skye, 
and  an  acquaintanceship,  by  adoption, 
with  half  the  Highlands.  ]But,  with  a 
little  family  growing  up  around  him, 
for  the  wants  of  which  the  salary  for 
his  Secretaryship  to  the  University  was 
not  sufficient,  there  were  calls  upon  him, 
when  his  poetry  would  not  yield  the 
required  supplement,  for  other  activity 
that  should.  In  the  easiest  way  in  the 
world  he  acknowledged  this  necessity, 
and  adjusted  himself  to  it.  In  the 
evenings,  or  at  leisure  hoars  during  the 
day,  his  pen  was  busy,  meeting  the 
demands  upon  it.  He  was  such  a  silent 
person,  so  unobtrusive  of  himself  or  his 
own  affairs,  that  there  is  probably  no 
one  living  that  could  make  an  inventory 
of  all  he  did  in  this  way.  He  wrote 
anonymously  in  newspapers — but  never, 
we  believe,  unworthily,  and  never  on 
politics ;  and  he  contributed,  under  his 
name,  to  various  periodicals.  Out  of 
his  contributions  to  periodicals  there 
grew  a  collection  of  essays,  published 
under  the  title  of  DreamtJiorp  (1863). 
To  this  were  added,  partly  by  a  similar 
course  of  previous  production  in  peri- 


odicals, his  two  volumes  entitled  A 
Summer  in  Skye  (1865),  and  consisting 
of  descriptions  of  Highland  and  other 
Scottish  scenery  and  manners,  with  in- 
terspersed legends  and  fancies,  and  his 
Alfred  HagarVs  Household  (1866),  a 
novel  of  simple  elements,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid,  with  but  a  slight  disguise, 
in  Paisley  and  Glasgow,  and  in  which 
one  discerns  an  autobiographic  tinge.  A 
separate  work  of  Mr.  Smith,  preceding 
the  last  two,  was  his  edition  of  Burnn, 
with  a  memoir,  for  Mr.  Maomiilan's 
Golden  Treasury  Series.  Altogether,  the 
amount  of  prose-writing  which  he  bad 
added,  within  a  few  years,  to  his  three 
volumes  of  poems,  was  very  consider- 
able. In  much  of  his  prose,  it  will  have 
been  noted,  he  reverted  to  that  specially 
Scottish  ground,  or  circuit  of  themes 
and  interests,  which,  as  we  have  said,  it 
is  natural  for  resident  Scottish  writers 
to  abide  in,  but  which  in  his  poetry  he 
had  instinctively  leil,  or  only  let  be  seen 
through  a  general  haze.  In  his  Summer 
in  Sicye^  indeed,  which  is  perhaps  his 
principal  prose  work,  there  is  iso  much 
of  the  Celtic  and  the  legendary,  that  the 
work  is  out  of  the  usual  native  round, 
and  no  less  adapted  for  English  thaif 
for  Scottish  readers.  It  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  season 
in  both  parts  of  the  island. 

By  his  prose  writings,  Mr.  Smith  had 
made  for  himself  so  distinct  a  new  rep- 
utation, over  and  above  his  former  one, 
that  he  probably  felt  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
mere  choice  whether  he  would  ever 
return  to  verse  on  any  large  scale,  o;  go 
on  producing  more  of  those  picturesque 
books  of  semi-poetical  prose  which  peo- 
ple seemed  to  prefer.  But  the  old  love 
was  strong.  There  wcia  growing  in  him, 
we  believe,  the  notion  of  a  new  attempt 
in  pure  poetry,  and  some  new  subject 
for  such  an  attempt  was  shaping  itself 
to  his  vision.  But  how  insatiable  is 
Death,  and  how  capriciously  it  selects  I 
There  was  probably  no  one  in  or  about 
Edinburgh  of  any  public  mark  the 
removal  of  whom  in  this  year,  or  in  any 
near  term  of  years,  appeared  less  likely. 
He  had  returned,  at  the  close  of  last 
autumn,  from  his  usual  annual  holiday 
in  the  Highlands,  apparently  in  the  best 
of  health,  and  reaidy  for  bis  official  duties 
at  the  University.  These  duties  are 
somewhat  heavier  in  the  opening  month 
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of  the  session  than  at  any  other  time, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  new  matricala- 
tions.  Bat  Mr.  Smith  had  nearly  ^t 
through  November,  and  was  looking 
forward  to  the  more  leisurely  portion  of 
the  winter.  His  house  not  being  in 
Edinburgh,  but  in  the  suburb  of  Wardie, 
near  Granton,.  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  he 
had  a  longish  walk  to  the  University 
in  the  mornings,  but  might,  if  he  chose, 
exchange  it  for  a  few  minutes  of  railway. 
One  day  he  was  unable  to  come.  It 
was  a  cold,  bronchitis,  or  son\pthing  of 
that  sort,  and  nothing  serious  was 
imagined.  But  it  came  to  be  diphtheria 
and  the  diphtheria  ended  in  typhus,  and 
for  weeks  there  was  the  greatest  anxiety. 
He  rallied  so  far,  and  passed  his  thirty- 
sixth  birthday,  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
But  the  hope  was  vain.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fifth  of  January,  1867 — at  the 
beginning  of  that  strange  weather  of 
snow-storm  and  fog  for  which  the  open- 
ing  of  1867  will  be  long  remembered-— 
this  too-short  life  came  to  a  dose. 

Those  who  have  in  their  minds  a  cer- 
tain ideal  of  the  look  and  physical  ap« 
pearance  to  be  expected  in  poets,  who 
fancy  them  as  persons  all  weirdly,  ec- 
static, and  wind-blown,  would  have  hi^ 
their  ideal  somewhat  discomposed  by 
their  first  sight  of  Alexander  Smith. 
Even  people  who  had  no  such  ideal  for 
all  cases,  but  who  had  formed  a  precon- 
ception from  Mr.  Smith's  early  poems, 
found  in  him,  when  they  came  to  know 
him,  a  very  different  sort  of  being  from 
what  they  had  pictured.  He  had  a  full 
sense  of  the  fun  of  this  himself.  A  tight- 
built,  modest  youth  of  middle  stature, 
or  nearer  the  short  than  the  taU,  with 
lightish-brown  hair  worn  close,  a  round 
but  nowise  singular  head,  a  placid  and 
shrewd  expression  of  face,  and  a  distinct 
but  not  disagreeable  cast  in  one  of  his 
eyes — such  was  the  Alexander  Smith 
one  saw  just  after  he  had  become  famous. 
Latterly  he  had  become  stouter  about 
the  shoulders,  and  more  manly-lookmg, 
with  a  tendency  to  baldness  over  the 
forehead,  which  gave  a  better  impres- 
sion of  mental  power.  But  the  most  re- 
markable thing  about  him  was  his  won- 
derful quietness  of  demeanor.  There 
was  never  a  quieter  man,  one  who  could 
sit  longer  with  others  and  obtrude  himself 
less.    I^eople  meeting  him  casually  com- 


plained of  this,  and  wanted  more  conver- 
sation, more  of  the  poet.  They  might 
try  him  on  this  tack  and  that,  bnt  be 
foiled  them,  listening  pleasantly  to  what 
was  said,  but  keeping  bis  own  contribu- 
tions to  a  minimum.  When  he  was 
really  known,  one  came  to  like  this 
quietness  as  but  the  social  form  of  a 
mind  of  the  most  perfect  good  sense,  in- 
capable  of  flummery  or  pretence,  and 
sagacious  in  taking  the  me^nre  of  per- 
sons and  things  around  it,  but  kindly- 
humorous  and  acquiescent  rather  than 
explosive  or  aggressive.  There  was 
something  even  formidable  in  this  power 
of  at  least  never,  in  the  midst  of  other 
people's  rubbish,  saying  anything  that 
was  silly  or  untrue.  With  his  familiar 
friends,  however,  in  a  walk  or  in  a  snug 
room,  he  was,  though  still  far  from  loqua- 
cious, chatty  enough.  He  talked  racily 
and  simply,  but  generally  with  a  flavor 
of  shrewdness  and  humor.  **  So-and- 
so,"  he  would  sav,  *^  is  the  finest  fellow 
in  the  worlds  ana  I  never  come  away 
from  him  without  feeling  rebuked  by  the 
contemplation  of  so  lofty  a  standard  y 
but  then,  you  know,  he's  a  great  ass." 
Or,  again,  speaking  of  the  reaction  that 
had  taken  place  against  his  own  poetry, 
and  of  the  ferocious  onslaught  upon  him 
as  a  plagiary  which  had  so  mucn  to  do 
with  this  reaction,  ^*  One  does  feel  these 
things,"  he  said,  *'and  it  is  queer  to 
come  out  in  the  sunlight  and  walk  along 
the  street  after  you  have  read  such  a 
review  of  your  book ;  but  I  find  that  all 
such  chagrins  pass  off  in  exactly  twenty- 
four  hours."  His  fancy  apparently  was 
that  every  rotation  of  the  earth  brings 
things  round  again  to  the  ^cUus  quo. 
Nor  was  this  mere  talk.  As  the  first 
sudden  burst  of  applauses  bad  never 
turned  his  head,  so  the  oontrary  blast 
had  no  more  than  a  twenty-four  hours' 
effect  upon  his  equanimity.  He  would 
have  gone  on  to  the  end  quietly,  mod- 
estly, and  like  a  man  of  the  soundest 
sense. 

Out  of  this  very  fact  of  Smith's  per- 
sonal  quietness  as  a  man,  there  might  be 
evolved  a  criticism  of  his  poetry  m<mi 
instructive,  perhaps,  than  any  that  haa 
yet  been  applied  to  it.  Has  not  tiie  no* 
tion  been  gaining  ground  of  late  that  the, 
poetry  which  the  world  most  needs  is 
such  poetry  as  is  the  translation  inta 
imaginary  forms  of  a  mind  itself  tmnol- 
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tuous,  rebellious,  angry  with  the  fierce 
Beeds  of  fa  tare  novelties,  and  feeling 
forward  into  the  philosophy  that  may 
or  may  not  be  coming  ?  In  the  past,  we 
have  Shelley  as  an  instance,  and  perhaps 
in  the  last  new  recognition  of  a  poet  m 
England,  this  feeling  has  had  part.  One 
might  convert  this  into  a  retrospective 
question  respecting  the  poetry  of  Alex- 
ander Smith.  Although  the  poets  he 
himself  conceives  and  describes  in  his 
poetry  are  beings  of  the  kind  mentioned, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  such  a 
poet  himself.  Whatever  storms  of  spir- 
it he  may  have  gone  through,  he  had 
worked  himself  well  through  them,  and 
nobody  was  troubled  with  any  accounts 
of  them.  His  opinions  on  all  high  mat- 
ters had  come,  we  dare  say,  to  be  very 
much  those  of  his  intellectual  compeers 
of  the  present  time,  but  he  was  a  propa- 
gandist of  no  one  or  two  speculations, 
and  brandished  no  peculiar  lance.  Well, 
what  of  that  ?  May  we  not  fall  back 
on  the  older  idea  of  the  poet,  represent- 
ed in  the  instance  of  Keats,  and  in  still 
higher  instances  beyond  him,  which  rec- 
ognizes in  him  one  kind  of  poetic  pow- 
er, at  all  events,  as  lodged  in  a  special 
organ,  the  connections  of  which  with 
the  personal  life  of  the  poet,  his  philos- 
ophy and  worldly  manner,  are  too  re- 
condite to  be  easily  traced  ?  Are  there 
not  artists  upon  whom  the  power  comes 
only  when  they  are  at  their  easel  ? 
Without  denying  that  there  may  be 
artists  of  another  kind,  may  we  not  re- 
gard Alexander  Smith,  in  whose  person- 
al demeanor  there  was  no  little  of  tu- 
mult, and  in  whom  quietness  and  modest 
shrewdness  were  the  qualities  that  most 
endeared  him  to  those  about  him,  as  an 
artist  of  a  kind  known  of  old,  and  for 
which  there  is  still  room  ?  Take,  in  il- 
lustration, one  or  two  passages  from  his 
City  Poems  : 

A  DBBAH. 

We  stood  beside  a  drowsy-creeping  stream 
Which  ever  through  a  land  of  twilight  stole 
Unrippled,  smooth  as  oiL    It  slipped  'tween 

cliffs 
Gloomy  with  pines  that  ne'er  were  vexed 

with  wind. 
The  cliffs  stood  deep  in  stream.    The  stream 

slid  on, 
Nor  murmured  in  its  sleep.    There  was  no 

noise ; 
The  winds  were  folded  o'er   that  drowsy 

place; 


The  poppies  hung  unstirred.     I  asked  its 

name. 
Sleep  murmured,  "  Lethe."   **  Drink  of  it,"  I 

thought, 
'*And  all  my  past  shall  be  washed  out  at 


» 


once. 

I  knelt,  and  lifted  pale  beseeching  hands — 
**  I  have  drunk  poison  and  can  sleep  no  more ; 
Give  me  this  water  for  I  would  forget  ** 
But  Sleep  stood  silent,  and  his  eyes  wers 

closed. 
"Give  me  this  water,  for  I  would  forget; 
Give  me  this  precious  water,  that  I  may 
Bear  to  my  brothers  in  the  upper  world. 
And  they  shall  call  me  •Happy,'  ^Sent  of 

God,' 
Md   Earth  shall   rest."     Sleep  answered, 

"  Every  ni^ht, 
When  I  am  sitting  'neath  the  lonely  stars. 
The  world  within  my  lap,  I  hear  it  mourn 
Like  a  sick  child ;  something  afflicts  it  sore, 
I  cannot  give  it  rest."    Vpon  these  words 
I  hid  my  face  awhile,  then  cried  aloud, 
"  No  one  can  give  foi^etfulness ;  not  one. 
No  one  can  tell  me  who  can  give  it  me. 
I  asked  of  Joy,  as  he  went  laughing  past, 
Crushing  a  bunch  of  grapes  against  his  lips, 
And  suddenly  the  light  forsook  his  face, 
His  orbs  were  blind  with  tears — lie  could  not 

telL 
I  asked  of  Grief,  as  with  red  eyes  he  came 
From  a  sweet  infant's  bier ;  and  at  the  sound 
He  started,  shook  his  head,  with  qui<^  hand 

drew 
His  mantle  o'er  his  face,  and  turned  away 
'liong  the  blue  twilight  mists."    Sleep  did 

not  raise 
His  heavy  lids,  but  in  a  drowsy  voioe^ 
Like  murmur  of  a  leafy  sycamore 
When  bees  are  swarmmg  in  the  glimmering 

leaves. 
Said,  "  I've  a  younger  brother,  very  wise, 
Silent  and  still,  who  ever  dwells  alone— 
His  name  is  Death :  seek  him,  and  he  may 

know." 
I  cried,  *'  O  angel !  is  there  no  one  else  ?" 
But  Sleep  stood  silent,  and  his  eyes  were 

closed. 

BARBARA. 

On  the  Sabbath-day, 

Through  the  churchyard  old  and  gray, 

Over  the  crisp  and  yellow  leaves,  I  bdd  my 

rustling  way ; 
And  amid  the  words  of  mercy,  falling  on  my 

soul  like  balms, 
'Mid  the  gorgeous  storms  of  music— in  the 

mellow  organ  calms, 
'Mid  the  upward  streaming  prayers,  and  tii« 

rich  and  solemn  psalms, 
I  stood  careless,  Barbara. 

My  heart  was  otherwhere 
While  the  organ  shook  the  air, 
And  the  priest,  with  outspread  hands,  blessed 
the  people  with  a  prayer'; 
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Buty  when  rifling  to  go  hom«wttrd,  with  a 

mild  and  saint-like  shine   . 
Gleamed  a  face  of  airy  heautj  with  its  heav- 

enly  eyes  on  mine — 
Gleamed  and  vanished  in  a  moment — 0  that 

face  was  surely  thine 
Out  of  heaven,  Barbara  I 

0  pallid,  pallid  face ! 

0  earnest  eyes  of  grace  I 

When  last  I  saw  thee,  dearest,  it  was  in 

another  place. 
You  came  running  forth  to  meet  me  with  my 

love-gift  on  your  wrist : 
The  flutter  of  a  long  white  dress,  then  all 

was  lost  in  mist — 
A  purple  stain  of  agony  was  on  the  mouth  I 

kissed, 
That  wild  morning,  BarbarsL 

1  searched,  in  my  despair, 
Sunny  noon  and  midnight  air ; 

I  could  not  drive  away  the  thought  that  you 
were  lingering  there. 

0  many  and  many  a  winter  night  I  sat  when 

you  were  gone, 
My  worn  face  buried  in  my  hands,  beside  the 

fire  alone — 
Within  the  dripping  chiurchyard,  the  rain 

plashing  on  your  stone, 
You  were  sleeping,  Barbara. 

'Mong  angels,  do  you  think 
Of  the  precious  golden  link 

1  clasped  around  your  happy  arm,  while  sit- 

ting by  yon  brink  ? 
Or  when  that  night  of  gliding  dance,   of 

laughter  and  guitars, 
Was  emptied  of  its  music,  and  we  watched, 

through  latticed  bars. 
The  silent  midnight  heaven  creeping  o*er  us 

with  its  stars. 
Till  the  day  broke,  Barbara? 

In  the  years  Tve  changed ; 

Wild  and  far  my  heart  hath  ranged, 

And  many  sins  and  errors  now  have  been 

on  me  avenged ; 
But  to  you  I  have  been  faithful,  whatsoever 

good  I  lacked : 
I  loved  you,  and  above  my  life  still  huigs 

that  love  intact — 
Your  love  the  trembling  rainbow,  I  the  reck- 
less cataract- 
Still  I  love  you,  Barbara. 

Yet,  love,  I  am  unblest ; 

With  many  doubts  opprest, 

I  wander  like  a  desert  wind,  without  &  place 

of  rest 
Could  I  but  win  you  for  an  hour  from  off 

that  starry  shore. 
The  hunger  of  my  soul  were  stilled,  for 

Death  hath  told  you  more 
Than  the  melancholy  world    doth    know; 

things  deeper  than  all  lore 
You  could  teach  me,  BvhftnL 


In  vain,  in  Tain,  in  Tain, 

You  will  never  oome  again. 

There  droops  upon  the  dreary  bille  a  mouni- 

ful  firinge  of  rain ; 
The  gloaming  closes  slowly  round,  loud  winda 

are  in  the  tree, 
Round  selfish  ehores  for  ever  moans  the  hurt 

and  wounded  sea, 
There  is  no  rest  upon  the  earth,  peace  is  with 

Death  and  thee, 
Barbara! 

]K>WN  THB  CLTDB. 

The  mom  rose  blue  and  glorious  o^^  the 

world ; 
The  steamer  left  the  black  and  oozy  wharveSi 
And  floated  down  between  dark  ranks  of 

masts. 
We  heard  the  swarming  streets,  the  noisy 

mills; 
Saw  sooty  foundries  full  of  glare  and  gloom. 
Great  bellied  chimneys  tipp^  by  'tongues  of 

flame. 
Quiver  in  smoky  heat    We  slowly  passed 
Loud  building-yards,  where  every  slip  con- 
tained 
A  mighty  vessel  with  a  hundred  men 
Battering  its  iron  sides.    A  cheer !  a  ship 
In  a  gay  flutter  of  innumerous  flags 
Slid  gayly  to   her   home.    At  length   the 

stream 
Broadened  'tween  banks  oC  daisies,  and  afitf 
The  shadows  flew  upon  the  sunny  hills ; 
And  down  the  river,  'gainst  the  pale  blue  sky. 
A  town  sat  in  its  smoke.    Look  backward 

now! 
Distance  has  stilled  three  imndred  thousand 

hearts. 
Drowned  the  loud  roar  of  commerce,  changed 

the  proud 
Metropolis  which  turns  all  things  to  gold, 
To  a  thick  vapor  o'er  which  stands  a  staff 
With  smoky  pennon  streaming  on  the  tta 
Blotting  the  azure  too^  we  floiUed  on, 
Leaving'  a  long  and  weltering  wake  behind. 
And  now  the  grand  and  solitary  hills 
That  never  knew  the  toil  and  stress  of  man. 
Dappled  with  sun  and  cloud,  rose  fiur  awAy. 
My  heart  stood  up  to  greet  the  distant  lana   ' 
Within  the  h<^w8  of  whose  mow^ns  lodM 
Moan  in  their  restless^  atoep ;  around  whose 

peaks, 
And  craggy  islands  ever  dim  with  rain. 
The  lonely  eagle  flies.    The  ample  stream^ 
Widened  into  a  sea.    The  boundless  day ' 
Was  full  of  sunshine  and  divinest  light, 
And  ikr  above  the  region  of  the  wind 
The  barred  and  rippled  dmis  slept  sereii%  • 
With  c(«ibed  and  winnowed  streaks  of  iUal* 

est  cloud  ,     u 

Melting  into  the  blue.    Asaddeaveil 
Of  rain  ^mmed  aU ;  and  when  the  fb/^pi 

drew  off, 
Before  us,  out  toward  the  mighty  sim. 
The  firth  was  throbbing  with  |^d  flakdi  W 

light 
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The  mountains  from  their  solitary  pines 
Ran  down  in  bleating  pastures  to  the  sea ;, 
And  round  and  round  the  yellow  coasts  I  saw 
Each  curve  and  bend  of  the  delightful  shore 
Hemmed  with  a  line  of  yillas  white  as  foam. 
Far  off,  the  village  smiled  amid  the  light ; 
And  on  the  level  sands,  the  merriest  troops 
Of  children  sported  with  the  laughing  waves, 
The  sunshine  glancing  on  their  naked  limbs. 
White    cottages,    half-smothered    in    rose- 
blooms. 
Peeped  at  us  as  we  passed.    We  reached  the 

pier, 
Whence  girls  in  fluttering  dresses,   shady 

hats, 
Smiled  rosy  welcome.    An  impatient  roar 
Of  hasty  steam;    from  the  broad  paddles 

rushed 
A  flood  of  pale  green  foam,  that  hissed  and 

freathed 
Ere  it  subsided  in  the  quiet  sea. 

With  a  glad  foot  I  leapt  upon  the  shore, 
And,  as  I  went,  the  frank  and  lavish  winds 
Told  me  about  the  lilac*s  mass  of  bloom,') 
The  slim  laburnum  showering  golden  tears. 
The  roses  of  the  gardens  where  they  played. 

la  this  paper  we  have  been  scrupu- 
lously measured  Iq  oar  language  respect- 
ing one  whose  merits  we  might  appear 
to  magnify  through  regret  and  affection. 
Still,  in  the  same  measured  tone,  we 
may  surely  say  that  here  was  a  star  of 
real  brilliancy  in  Brkish  poetry  that  had 
both  its  rising  and  it«  setting  within 
the  laureateship  of  Tennyson. 


The  CoDtemporary  Review. 
FEMALE    SUFFRAGE. 

BT    LTDIA  I.    BIOKBB. 

The  action  taken  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  the 
freeholders  and  householders,  the  peti- 
tion for  whose  enfranchisement  he  pre- 
sented, raises  a  question  of  very  great 
importance  to  women,  and  to  the  com- 
munity of  which  they  form  a  numerical 
majority. 

It  is  probably  the  first  occasion  oo 
which  the  claims  of  female  persons  to 
political  rights  have  been  seriously 
brought  before  the  British  Parliament, 
and  as  the  attention  of  the  nation  is  now 
being  directed  to  the  question  of  the 
expediency  of  making  some  re-distribu- 
tion of  political  power,  it  seems  an  ap- 
propriate season  for  the  grave  consider- 


ation of  all  that  can  be  urged  in  favor 
of  this  claim  being  allowed. 

Hitherto  the  difficulty  has  been  to  ^t 
the  Question  of  the  political  rights  of  in- 
divianals  of  the  female  sex  recognized 
as  one -open  to  discussion  at  all.  The 
advocate  has  not  been  allowed  to  come 
into  court.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
the  male  sex,  by  a  sort  of  divine  right, 
has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  directing 
the  aflkirs  of  the  community ;  and  any 
serious  claim  made  by  the  other  half  of 
the  human  race  to  a  share  in  controll- 
ing its  destinies,  has  been  met,  not  by 
argument  showing  the  groundleaanesB 
or  inexpediency  of  the  demand,  but  by 
a  refusal  to  entertain  it,  as  if  it  were 
something  intrinsically  absurd. 

But  in  this  inquiring  age,  first  prind- 
ples  of  all  sorts,  whether  in  reli^on  or 
politics,  are  being  sharply  scrutinized, 
and  those  who  maintain  them  must  be 
prepared  to  justifV  them  at  the  bar  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  age.  The  princi- 
ple of  confining  politictd  privileges  ex- 
clusively to  one  sex,  though  persons  of 
both  sexes  are  equally  affected  hj  the 
course  pursued  in  deciding  political 
questions,  is  now  challenged,  and  the 
case  must  be  fairly  judged  on  its  merits. 

The  sheer  novelty  of  the  proposal  is 
the  weakest  part  of  the  case  for  the  pe- 
titioners ;  the  opposition  will  find  their 
most  formidable  stronghold  in  taking 
up  the  position  that  women  never  have 
voted  in  choosing  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  therefore  they  ought  not  to 
do  so  now.  They  may  also  possibly 
make  the  assertion  that  women  do  not 
desire  the  franchise ;  it  is  therefore  need- 
less to  inquire  whether  it  ought  to  be 
given  to  them. 

The  best  answer  to  this  last  proposi- 
tion is,  that  many  persons  otherwise 
qualified,  but  at  present  excluded  from 
tne  franchise  on  account  of  their  sex,  do 
petition  that  the  privilege  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  them ;  and  that  a  number  of 
ladies,  honorably  distinguished  among 
the  people  of  England  for  their  intellect* 
ual  attainments,  and  therefore  most 
worthy  representatives  of  womankind, 
are  very  much  in  earnest  in  seeking  to 
obtain  a  favorable  hearing  for  the  peti- 
tion. This  being  the  case,  it  is  dimoult 
to  see  on  what  principles  of  eqjuity  ite 
continuous  rejection  can  be  justified. 

It  surely  will  not  be  denied  that 
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women  have,  and  ought  to  have,  opin- 
ions of  their  own  on  snbjeots  of  pnb- 
lic  interest,  and  on  the  events  which 
arise  as  the  world  wends  on  its  way. 
Bat  if  it  be  granted  that  women  may, 
without  offence,  hold  political  opinions, 
on  what  ground  can  the  right  be  with- 
held of  giving  the  same  expression  or 
effect  to  their  opinions  as  that  enjoyed 
by  their  male  neighbors  ?  To  individual 
men  the  law  says:  ^^Allof  you  whose 
rental  reaches  the  presoribea  standard 
shall  haveyour  political  existence  recog- 
nized. Yon  may  not  be  clever  nor 
learned,  possibly  you  do  not  know  how 
to  read  and  write.  Still  you  know  your 
own  wants  and  wishes  better  than  oth- 
ers know  them  for  you;  you  have  a 
stake  in  the  country,  and  your  interests 
ought  to  be  consulted ;  you  contribute 
directly  to  the  national  revenue  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  your  property  or 
earnings,  and  you  shall  enjoy  m  return 
a  small  share  of  direct  poUtical  power, 
for  the  exercise  of  which,  according  to 
the  best  light  you  possess,  you  shall  be 
legally  responsible  to  no  one." 

But  to-individual  women  the  law  says : 
*'  It  is  true  that  you  are  persons  with 
opinions,  wants,  and  wishes  of  y6ur 
own,  which  you  know  better  than  any 
other  can  know  for  you ;  we  allow  that 
your  stake  and  interest  in  the  country 
are  equal  to  that  of  your  next-door 
neighbor,  and  that  your  intelligence  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  great  numbers  of 
male  voters ;  we  will  tax  your  property 
and  earnings  as  we  see  fit,  but  in  return 
for  your  personal  contribution  to  the 
national  revenue  you  shall  not  possess 
the  minutest  fraction  of  personal  politi- 
cal power;  we  will  not  allow  you  to 
have  the  smallest  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  of  which  you  are  a 
denizen,  nor  any  voice  in  the  making  of 
the  laws  which  determine  the  legal  and 
political  status  of  persons  of  your  sex." 

Now  can  any  man  who  feels  that  he 
would  not  like  to  be  addressed  in  lan- 
guage of  this  sort,  seriously  believe  that 
women  do  like  it  ?  Surely  there  is  no 
such  difference  in  the  feelings  of  per- 
sons of  opposite  sexes  as  to  make  lan- 
guage which  would  sound  mortifying 
and  unjust  to  one  set  of  persons  seem 
agreeable  and  equitable  to  another  set. 
If  we  do  not  hear  much  of  such  discon- 
tent as  may  exists  it  must  be  remem- 


bered that  women  are  naturally  shy  al 
expressing  any  s^itiments  liable  to  draw 
upon  them  the  disapprobation  or  ridi- 
cule of  their  male  friends;  and  that 
these,  instead  of  talking  of  the  question 
quietly  and  calmly,  as  one  to  be  settled 
by  fair  reasoning,  are  apt,  in  discussing 
it  with  ladies,  to  assume  a  bantering 
air,  and  in  asking  their  femkle  friends 
whether  they  want  votes,  to  indicate  by 
their  tone  and  manner  the  kind  of  an- 
swer they  expect,  or,  at  any  rate,  would 
approve  of.  They  put,  as  it  were,  lead- 
ing questions,  and  often  receive  the  re- 
ply they  prepare  JTor.  Men  do  not  ask 
womea  earnestly  whether  they  will  have 
votes,  but  jestingly  whether  they  would 
like  them ;  and  it  is  not  very  wonderful 
if  the  answers  they  receive  to  questions 
put  in  this  spirit  are  much  to  the  effect 
that  the  grapes  are  sour. 

It  is  admitted  that  cultivated  and  in- 
telligent women  at  least,  even  if  it  be 
denied  of  others,  have  opiixioos  of  their 
own  on  political  and  kindred  matters; 
and  the  tendency  of  public  opinion,  if  it 
has  not  already  reached  this  point,  is  in 
the  direction  tnat  the  formation  of  these 
opinions  should  be  encouraged,  and  thai 
it  is  desirable  that  women  should  take 
an  interest  in  the  general  wel&re.  But 
if  this  is  right,  where  is  the  consistency 
or  propriety  of  saying  to  them :  "Open 
your  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  think  for  yourselves  on  the  sub- 
jects that  engage  public  attention,  and 
when  you  have  taKen  pains  to  inform 
yourselves  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and 
on  the  merits  of  the  various  questions 
that  stir  the  mind  of  the  nation,  your 
opinions  shall  be  treated  as  worthless^ 
your  voices  counted  as  nothing,  and  not 
a  point  of  independent  standing-ground 
shall  be  given  to  one  of  you  from  which 
you  may  endeavor  to  give  e&ct  to  the 
strongest  desire  or  opinion  that  may  in* 
fluence  you."  Is  not  this  style  of  deal- 
ing with  the  opinions  women  are  en-> 
couraged  to  form  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  famous  redpe  for  treating 
a  cucumber — Carefully  prepare  the  irnit, 
adjust  the  proportions  of  the  seasoningv 
and  when  all  is  done,  and  the  dirii 
dressed  to  perfection,  open  the  wiodav 
and  fling  it  away  ? 

The  question  should  be  fairly  pot,  and 
hon^sdy  answered:  Oogbt  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  women  to  be  allowed 
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any  politioal  influence  at  all,  any  weight 
whatever  in  the  general  councils  of  the 
nation?  It  is  for  those  who  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative  to  show 
cause  whv  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  exercise  whatever  influence  it  is 
thought  right  they  should  possess^  in  a 
direct,  straightforward  manner. 

But  mstay  who  allow  that  women's 
voices  ought  to  count  for  something  in 
estimating  public  opinion,  say  that  the 
proper  manner  for  them  to  exercise 
power  in  the  State  is  through  the  influ- 
ence they  possess  over  the  minds  of 
their  male  relatives— when  they  happen 
to  have  any  —  and  that  this  indirect 
method  of  making  their  opinions  known 
ought  to  satisfy  them.  This  may  sound 
plausible,  but  the  legal  measure  of  influ- 
ence accorded  under  this  arrangement 
to  the  opinions  of  women  of  independ- 
ent position  is  found,  on  examination,  to 
vanish  to  a  nullity.  By  what  process 
can  the  votes  of  men  be  made  to  repre* 
sent  the  opinions  of  women  ?  Is  a  man 
bound,  before  giving  his  vote,  to  consult 
the  wislies  of  the  woman  or  women  on 
whoso  behalf,  as  well  as  his  own  ac- 
count, he  is  supposed  to  be  acting? 
Each  individual  voter  can  give  but  one 
voice — his  own;  that  voice  represents 
the  sentiments  of  a  single  mind.  It  adds 
nothing  to  the  weight  of  this  voice  in 
choosing  a  representative  that  any  num- 
ber of  his  female  neighbors  coincide  in 
the  views  of  the  elector ;  and  if  they  do 
not  so  coincide,  so  far  from  representing 
their  wishes,  he  is  thwarting  them.  If, 
then,  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  women 
ought  to  riave  any  political  influence 
whatever,  a  channel  should  be  open  to 
them  for  expressing  them  independent 
of  the  votes  of  men,  for  these  may  or 
may  not  represent  their  opinions  truly. 

Some  persons  will  boldly  maintain 
that  women  ought  not  to  think  on  politi- 
cal questions  at  all,  and  these  are  at  least 
consistent  in  denying  them  votes.  But 
it  cannot  surely  be  deemed  desirable,  or 
even  possible,  that  more  than  half  the 
adult  population  of  the  realm  should  re- 
main wholly  apart  from,  and  uninter- 
ested in  the  events  that  daily  happen 
among  them.  If  women  lived  shut  up 
in  zenanas,  seeing  no  man  but  their 
husbands,  and  with  nothing  to  occupy 
their  minds  but  baubles  and  sweetm^ts, 
it  might  be  possible  to  sequestrate  them 


wholly  from  interest  in  the  world's 
fairs.  But  English  women  live  in  the 
world — in  the  society  of  Engliah  men. 
They  have  access  to  tlie  same  soaroes  of 
information  that  men  have,  and  they 
have  usually  enough  of  leisure  at  their 
disposal  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  passing  events.  The  newspaper  is 
a  daUy  feature  in  the  life  of  moat  Eng- 
lish families,  and  though  the  femaJe 
members  of  a  family  group  will  prob- 
ably feel  a  much  stronger  interest  in  the 
newest  Paris  fashions  than  in  the  latest 
odds  on  the  Derby,  yet  matters  such  as 
these,  specially  interesting  to  iodivida- 
als  of  either  sex,  bear  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  mass  of  general  news 
which  attracts  intelligent  persons  of 
both  sexes  alike.  But  if  women  are 
found  to  take  a  genuine  interest  in  pub- 
lic aflairs,  they  are  liable  to  be  forbidden 
to  follow  the  promptings  of  th^r  natural 
tastes,  to  be  reproached  for  intruding 
into  matters  '^beyond  the  nroraice  of 
their  sex,"  and  to  be  told  tnat  as  thej 
are  excluded  by  law  from  participation 
in  political  power,  they  have  no  right  to 
concern  themselves  with  public  interests. 

The  case  of  persons  excluded  from  the 
franchise  solely  on  account  of  their  sex, 
is  essentially  difierent  from  that  of  male 
persons  shut  out  by  the  operation  of  the 
existing  electoral  law.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  disability  is  not  inherent,  bat 
accidental,  and  ma^  be  overcome  by  the 
efforts  of  the  individual,  without  diange 
in  the  law.  If  a  man  is  not  an  elector 
to-day,  he  ma^  be  one  to-morrow ;  his 
exclusion  carries  no  stignm  of  soppoaed 
mental  or  moral  incapacity  to  form  a 
judgment  in  political  matters,  and  is  no 
logical  bar  to  his  making  himself  as  fully 
acquainted  with  them  as  his  tastes  and 
circumstances  permit.  His  acqnisition 
of  a  vote  would  be  simply  the  adding 
another  name  to  the  electoral  roll,  and 
would  possess  no  special  interest  for 
other  men. 

But  the  admission  of  female  freehold- 
ers and  householders  to  the  privilege  of 
voting  would  enfranchise,  not  simply  the 
individual  voters,  but  the  whole  sex. 
Every  woman  in  the  land  would  have^  an 
immediate  accession  of  personal  dignity, 
for  she  would  belong  to  a  class  no  loop^r 
denied  the  logical  right  to  hold  politioal 
opinions*  Though  she  might  not  hap- 
pen to  possess  the  requisite  qaalifioatiea 
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for  a  vote,  perBonal  exolarion  fh>m  po* 
litical  power  wotild  lose  its  sting,  for  it 
would  cease  to  imply  presatned  mental 
incapacity  for  its  exercise.  English 
women  would  be  relieved  from  the 
mortifying  oonscionsness,  that  while  feel- 
ing no  moral  nor  intellectual  inferiority 
to  the  generality  of  the  men  of  their  own 
families,  or  whom  they  meet  in  society, 
and  unable  to  perceive  any  difference 
between  men's  and  women's  manner  of 
judging,  or  sentiments  on  public  affsdrs 
— except  such  as  may  be  attributed  to 
individaal  differences  of  tastes  and  cir- 
cumstances— ^the  opinions  of  their  male 
acquaintances  are  respected,  as  forming 
a  legitimate  portion  of  the  motive  power 
of  the  State  —  while  their  own  are  re- 
jected, as  only  women's,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  taken  into  accoant.  It  is  to 
this  feeling,  and  not  to  any  unworthy  de- 
sire to  interfere  in  party  squabbles,  that 
the  movement  of  women  for  enfranchise- 
ment is  to  be  attributed. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to 
female  suffrage  that  it  would  be  a  grave 
evil  to  involve  women  in  the  undignified 
turmoil  of  a  contested  election,  and  in 
the  discreditable  scenes  that  too  often 
disgrace  the  polling  booths.  This  ob- 
jection will  seem  to  have  more  or  less 
force  according  to  the  character  of  local 
inflaences.  For  in  the  city  where  this 
paper  is  penned,  the  constituency  of 
about  twenty-two  thousand  electors,  be- 
ing very  much  in  earnest  on  political 
qnestions,  conduct  their  sharply  con- 
tested elections  with  perfect  order  and 
good  temper.  They  would  not  tolerate 
the  interruption  of  riotous  demonstra- 
tions, which  they  rightly  regard  as  the 
expression,  not  of  political  sentiment  of 
any  sort,  but  of  sheer  ruffianism.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this 
happy  state  of  things  is  not  universal, 
and  that  in  many  places  the  scenes  at 
election  time  are  such  as  not  only  no 
woman,  but  no  man  of  refinement  or  self- 
respect  would  care  to  be  mixed  with. 
But,  though  a  mob  might  prevent  a 
woman  from  actually  recording  her  vote, 
no  mob  conld  deprive  her  of  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  deemed  by  the 
legislature  a  fit  person  to  exercise  the 
privilege  of  the  franchise,  nor  of  the  con- 
sideration this  privilege  would  confer  on 
her  in  her  own  eyes,  and  in  the  esteem 
of  her  neighbors.    And  all  unpleasant- 


ness might  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  poll- 
ing papers,  as  at  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  until  such  time  as 
the  masses  had  learned  manners.  It  is, 
besides,  not  improbable  that  the  mixing 
of  women  in  political  life  might  exert 
the  same  humanizing  and  sof^ning  in- 
fluence over  its  rougher  elements,  as  is 
confessedly  the  ease  in  social  life. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  franchise 
would  be  injurious  to  women  because  it 
might  expose  them  to  the  arts  of  the  dis- 
pensers of  bribery  and  corruption,  from 
which,  having  no  votes,  tbev  are  at  pres- 
ent happily  exempt.  But  if  the  franchise 
is  so  demoralizing  in  its  effects,  those 
politiciatis  must  be  grievously  in  error 
who  desire  to  see  it  extended  oeyond  its 
present  limits,  and  the  classes  now  ex- 
cluded are  much  better  and  happier 
without  votes,  if  they  could  only  think 
so.  Where  bribery,  however,  is  proved 
to  exist,  a  measure  of  disfranchisement 
has  been  recommended  rather  as  a  penal 
infliction  than  as  one  of  solicitude  for  the 
morals  or  comfort  of  the  bribees. 

It  is,  moreover,  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the 
franchise  secures  their  immunity  from 
the  seductions  of  electioneers.  Probably 
green  parasols  have  been  distributed  in 
other  constituencies  than  the  world-re- 
nowned borough  of  Eatanswill,  and  it 
scarcely  needs  the  revelations  of  recent 
election  commissions  to  prove  that,  at 
present,  candidates  do  not  neglect  to 
conciliate  the  female  interest  by  all  the 
arts  in  their  po\(rer.  But  under  the 
existing  law,  women  have  no  right  to 
concern  themselves  in  political  contests, 
and,  therefore,  all  the  influence  they 
exert  at  elections  is  of  an  underhand  and 
unlawfril  character.  Consequently,  the 
means  used  to  gain  this  illegitimate  sway 
over  the  minds  of  electors  are  extremely 
likely  to  be  as  improper  as  the  end  for 
which  they  are  employed. 

But  if  female  influence  in  political 
affairs  were  allowed  direct  and  legiti- 
mate expression  by  female  votes  at 
elections,  candidates  must  then  address 
themselves  to  win  the  respect  and  cpnfl- 
dence  of  women  by  fair  and  honorable 
means.  This  might  not  altogether  piit 
down  the  existing  evil,  but  it  would  be 
something  on  the  other  side ;  and  it  111 
pro\2able  that  the  knowledge  tiiatcandi* 
dates  bad  in  this  manner  to  gain  the 
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Buffrages  of  women,  would  exert  an  in- 
fluence the  reverse  of  injorions  on  the 
moral  tone  of  electioneering  tactics. 

It  has  been  objected  that  conferring 
the  franchise  on  women,  and  thus  hold- 
ing out  to  them  an  inducement  to  occupy 
their  attention  with  political  affairs, 
would  tend  to  withdraw  their  minds 
from  domestic  duties,  and  take  up  their 
time  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  pur- 
suits which  have  a  more  special  claim  on 
their  attention.  This  seems  to  imply 
that  women  are  the  only  persons  who 
have  peculiar  duties,  and  that  the  priv- 
ilege of  voting  properly  belongs  to  those 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do.  The  ob- 
jection might  be  urged  with  equal  force 
against  conferring  the  franchise  on  men 
who  do  not  possess  independent  prop- 
erty. It  is  true  that  the  peculiar  duty 
of  woman  is  to  mind  the  house,  and 
attend  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  man's 
special  province  to  labor  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  household,  and  in  this 
division  of  family  cares,  the  share  of  the 
man  is  at  least  as  important  and  engross- 
ing as  that  of  the  woman.  Were  he  to 
relax  his  efibrts  as  breadwinner,  the 
welfare  of  the  family  dependent  on  his 
exertions  must  be  the  sacrifice,  and  it 
might  be  plausibly  argued  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  evil  to  encourage  him  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  politics,  lest  it 
should  have  a  tendency  to  withdraw  his 
energies  from  the  labors  necessary  to 
supi)ort  his  family.  But  experience 
proves  that  male  voters  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  habit  of  neglecting  their  private 
business  in  pursuit  of  political  objects. 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  imagined  that 
women,  whose  affections  and  interests 
lie  yet  more  closely  within  the  home 
circle,  would  be  likely  to  neglect  the 
duties  naturally  dear  to  them,  for  the 
sake  of  public  affairs  ? 

The  objection  is  founded  on  a  false 
estimate  of  the  time  and  attention 
required  for  the  duo  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  an  elector.  Ours  is  a  representa- 
tive government,  and  it  is  the  elected 
only  who  are  required  to  make  politics 
the  business  of  their  lives.  These  meet, 
and  elaborate,  with  much  care  and 
thought,  the  measures  needful  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  ;  while  the  great 
bulk  of  the  voters  sufficiently  discharge 
their  duties  to  the  State,  if  they  ieep  I 


themselves  tolerably  well  informed  of 
what  is  passing  in  Parliament,  and  in  the 
country,  and  support  by  their  Totes, 
when  called  upon,  the  general  policy  of 
the  party  to  which  their  sympathies  in- 
cline. Thousands  of  electors  unob- 
trusively discharge  in  this  way  import- 
ant duties,  without  taking  part  in  po- 
litical agitation,  or  having  their  energies 
taxed  in  any  manner  injurious  to  the 
exigencies  of  social  and  family  relations. 
Giving  a  vote  is  a  remarkably  short  and 
simple  process,  not  demanded  nsoally 
more  than  once  in  two,  three,  or  possibly 
seven  years.  Generally  within  a  very 
short  time  afler  the  election,  the  con* 
stituency  relapses  into  quiescence.  The 
only  time  when  deliberaUon  on  the  sub- 
ject is  needed,  is  when  the  seat  b  vacant, 
and  the  side  on  which  the  vote  shall  be 
given  is  in  most  cases  already  determined 
by  hereditary  or  natural  bent,  or  by 
opinions  formed  gradually,  growing  ont 
of  the  knowledge  and  experience  gather- 
ed from  day  to  day,  and  not  as  the  result 
of  time  specially  devoted  to  political 
study,  and  withdrawn  from  tiie  ordinary 
occupations  of  life. 

The  duties  of  electors  being  thus 
neither  onerous  nor  exacting,  there  is  no 
need  to  fear  that  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  women  would  impose  a  bur^ 
den  inconvenient  to  be  borne  on  hands 
now  exempt  from  it.  For  no  one  need 
perform  even  the  light  and  easy  functions 
m  question  against  his  will.  "No  elector 
is  bound  to  vote  if  he  be  not  so  minded, 
and  no  man  is  worse  thought  of  by  his 
neighbors  for  declining  to  exerdse  his 
constitutional  privilege.  Still  less  would 
blame  be  attached  to  female  electors 
who  might  not  care  to  take  the  trouble 
of  voting.  Therefore,  no  woman  who 
feels  that  she  would  rather  not  be  called 
upon  to  take  any  interest  in  political 
affairs,  need  be  apprehensive  that  the 
subject  could  be  forced  upon  her  against 
her  consent. 

It  is  said  that  if  we  allow  women  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  thus  concede  to  them  the 
right  to  interest  themselves  in  political 
subjects,  we  shall  next  be  asked  to  admit 
them  as  eligible  for  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  this  is  considered  to  be 
a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum^  and  therefore 
to  settle  the  matter. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  one 
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privilege  to  follow  necessarily  from  the 
other.  It  is  a  perfectly  fair  position  to 
maintain,  that  a  woman,  b^  circum- 
stances incidental  to  her  sex,  is  disqual- 
ified for  discharging  the  burdensome  and 
responsible  duties  of  a  member  of  Parliar 
ment,  and  yet  that  she  is  quite  capable 
of  exercising  with  advantage  the  very 
simple  functions  of  an  elector.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  the  personal  participa- 
tion of  woman  in  the  active  struggles  of 
parliamentry  life,  would  be  as  incon- 
gruous as  would  have  been  her  appear* 
ance  armed  in  the  lists,  where  of  old  her 
fate  was  ofltimes  decided,  without  there- 
fore believing  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  her  womanly  character 
to  deprive  her  judgment  of  all  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  champion  to  whose 
efforts  the  interests  of  herself  and  those 
dear  to  her  are  confided. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  that 
eligibility  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  a  necessary  corollary  to  the 
privilege  of  voting  in  the  election  of  its 
members,  we  can  appeal,  not  only  to 
reasoning,  but  to  precedent.  There  ex- 
ists now  a  large  and  influential  class  of 
the  community,  placed  by  law  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  in  exactly  the  position  which 
women  would  occupy,  were  the  privilege 
of  the  franchise  conceded  to  them, 
namely,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  would  not  be  an  edifying 
spectacle  to  behold  the  rector  and  curate 
of  a  parish  at  the  head  of  rival  election 
committees,  and  we  might  be  sorry  to 
see  clergymen  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  political  agitation,  yet  no  one  seems 
to  consider  that  on  this  account  they 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Were  it  now  proposed  for  the  first 
time  to  confer  this  privilege  on  the 
clergy,  many  of  the  objections  which 
sound  most  plausible  against  female 
enfranchisement  would  be  complacently 
urged  against  priestly  suffrage.  We 
should  be  told  that  clergymen  had  no 
business  with  politics ;  that  it  was  their 
province  to  attend  to  spiritual  matters ; 
and  that  they  ought  to  confine  them- 
selves to  their  proper  sphere;  that  if 
they  were  permitted  to  participate  in 
political  affairs,  it  would  deteriorate 
from  the  sanctity  of  their  character,  a^nd 
be  a  hindrance  in  the  discharge  of  their, 
special  duties ;  that  the  passions  roused 
by  political  contests  were  inconeistent 


with  that  spirit  of  meekness  and  holi- 
ness which  we  look  for  in  preachers  of 
the  Gospel;  that  if  clergymen  were 
allowed  to  vote,  the  next  demand  would 
be  that  they  should  sit  in  Hie  House 
of  Commons ;  with  many  other  objeo- 
tions  of  a  similar  character,  which  it 
does  not  need  a  very  lively  fancy  to 
sugeest.  But  all  these  imaginary  evils 
are  found  not  to  exist  practically.  Cler- 
gymen are  not  hindered  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  spiritual  duties  oy  their 
participation  in  political  power,  and  it 
IS  no  deterioration  from  the  sacredness  of 
their  calling,  to  give  them  a  voice  in 
mundane  a&irs.  They  would  feel  it  to 
be  nnjnst  were  they  deprived  of  the 
right  to  hold  political  opinions,  which 
would  be  implied  by  the  exclusion  of  ail 
persons  of  their  class  from  the  franchise, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  regard  it  as 
any  hardship  that  the  exigencies  of  their 
special  vocation  are  thought  to  render 
it  expedient  that  they  should  not  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  in  considering 
the  plea  for  the  admission  of  a  jsmall 
per  centage  of  their  number  to  political 
existence,  that  persons  of  the  female  sex 
form  the  numerical  majority  of  the  adult 
population  of  the  country,  and  that 
measures  specially  affecting  their  legal 
status,  and  the  disposal  of  their  persons 
and  property,  are  enacted  without  their 
consent  being  obtained,  or  even  asked. 
As  an  instance,  there  is  the  law  which 
gives  to  the  husband  of  a  woman  who 
marries  without  a  settlement,  the  power 
of  spending  any  money  she  may  possess, 
or  even  of  leaving  it  away  from  her  in 
his  will.  The  wisdom  and  beneficence 
of  these  arrangements  are  not  here  im- 
pugned ;  the  question  is  simply  suggest- 
ed, whether,  in  case  of  a  proposal  to  as- 
similate the  English  law  affecting  the 
property  of  women  who  marry,  to  that 
which  prevails  in  other  civilized  coun- 
tries, the  legislative  assembly  best  quali- 
fied to  arrive  at  a  decision  which  should 
be  beyond  suspicion  of  being  partial, 
would  be  one  m  the  election  of  whioh 
no  woman  had  a  voice  ? 

But  as  this  question  is  not  at  present 
raised  by  any  politician,  it  may  be  moi^ 
apposite  to  take  one  which  is  periodieaUv 
mooted,  and  which  is  believed,  though 
on  what  grounds  it  is  somewhat  diffiouH 
t(f  make  ont,  to  have  a  special  interest 
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for  the  female  sex,  namely,  the  propriety 
of  legalizing  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife^s  sister.  The  supposed  wishes  and 
opinions  of  women  have  been  freely 
used  as  arguments  pro  and  con  in  Par- 
liament, and  a  departure  from  the  time- 
honored  formula,  "  Women  have  no 
business  with  politics,"  has  been  sanc- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  taking  some 
pains  to  ascertain  what  women  think 
and  desire  in  the  matter.  This  seems 
a  tacit  confession  that  an  assembly  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  the  one 
sex  only,  is  not  always  the  one  most 
competent  to  decide  on  questions  spe- 
cially affecting  the  other. 

"Women  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics,"  we  are  told,  and  this  assertion 
IS  given  as  an  answer  to  their  request  for 
enn*anchisement.  But  on  the  right  solu- 
tion of  political  questions  depends  the 
progress  of  the  nation  in  material  pros* 
perity  and  intellectual  culture.  Female 
persons,  especially  those  occupying  an  in- 
dependent position,  have  the  same  stake 
in  the  country  as  their  male  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  it  is  of  just  as  much  importance 
to  women  as  to  men,  that  the  national 
counsels  should  be  directed  to  the  end 
of  promoting  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  venerable  phrase,  "  Womeli  have 
no  business  with  politics,"  was  once 
uttered  as  a  reproach  in  the  hearing  of  a 
witty  French  woman  during  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  and  called  forth  the 
ready  reply,  that  in  a  land  where  women 
were  liable  to  have  their  heads  cut  off 
for  political  offences,  they  liked  to  know 
the  reason  why.  We  have  in  this  coun- 
try discontinued  the  practice  of  cutting 
off  the  head  of  any  person,  whether  man 
or  woman,  for  political  reasons ;  but 
whatever  practical  inconvenience  any 
individual  is  liable  to  sustain  from  the 
operation  of  political  measures,  affects 
persons  of  both  sexes  alike. 

"  Women  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics"  is  a  mere  assertion,  founded  on 
sentimental,  not  on  scientific  grounds. 
It  may  be  true,  it  may  be  false ;  it  is  a 
proposition  fairly  open  to  dispute.  But 
though  this  proposition  may  be  doubted, 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  its  con- 
verse. It  may  be  denied  that  women 
have  anything  to  do  with  politics;  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  politics  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  women. 


GOETHE»S  PHILOSOPHY  • 

Had  Goethe  a  philosophy?  It  is  well 
known  that  he  had  considerable  pre- 
tensions to  science,  and  claimed  to  ba^e 
made  more  than  one  grand  disooverj. 
But  it  is  also  known  that  these  preten- 
sions were  not  allowed  in  the  scientifio 
world,  and  provoked  it  to  ridicule  rather 
than  to  homage.  When,  in  1 810,  he 
published  his  Treatise  on  Golorsy  not- 
withstanding the  influence  and  aotiye 
canvass  of  M.  Reinhard,  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  declined  to  report  on  the 
book.  One  member  of  the  Committee 
was  ominously  silent.  Delambre  cried : 
"Observations,  experiments,  by  all 
means ;  and  above  all,  don't  let  us  be- 
gin by  attacking  Newton  I"  Cuvier  still 
more  contemptuously  declared  that  the 
work  was  not  one  which  ought  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Academy,  and  the  sitting 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  This  was 
decisive  for  the  world.  Of  course  it  was 
not  decisive  for  the  author.  His  theory 
only  became  more  dear  to  himself  as  a 
consequence  of  its  ill-treatment  The 
later  period  of  the  poet's  lite  is  some* 
what  deformed  by  his  incessant  com- 
plaints of  the  "  ingratitude  "  of  men,  by 
tirades  against  coalitions,  coteries^  offi- 
cial pedantry,  the  conjuring-books  of 
the  schools,  eta  Not  content  with 
abusing  the  mathematicians,  who  had 
insinuated  that  before  a  man  undertook 
to  disprove  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
light  it  would  be  desirable  that  he 
should  understand  the  calculus,  Gloethe 
vented  his  spleen  on  mathematics.  His 
naive  effusion  against  mathematical  sci- 
ence will  always  be  quoted  as  a  signal 
instance  of  the  limitation  of  the  human 
faculties,  and  a  proof  that,  however 
comprehensive  the  human  mind,  its  hori- 
zon is  very  near  on  some  side  or  other* 

Such  was  Goethe's  science.  Did  it 
stand  better  with  his  philosophy?  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  inevitable  par- 
tition of  the  kingdom  of  knowledge  ap- 
plied here  also,  and  that  the  great  imag^ 
mative  genius  would  have  failed  in  phi- 
losophy as  disastrously  as  he  did  in  soi* 
ence.  But  this  is  by  no  moans  the  ease. 
M.  E.  Caro,  well  known  for  his  book  SL 
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Martin  le  PhUosophe  TnconnUy  devotes 
an  elaborate  monograph  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  Goethe,  which,  for  the  sound- 
ness of  its  criticism  and  the  complete- 
ness of  its  analysis  of  that  side  of  Goe- 
the's mind,  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Goethe,  the  most  philosophical  of 
poets  had  not  a  philosophy,  if  that 
word  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  a 
dogmatic  system.  The  characteristic  of 
his  mind  was,  not  only  its  variety,  but 
its  versatility.  "  I  cannot  content  my- 
self," he  says,  "  with  a  single  mode  of 
thinking."  His  whole  nature  was  so  free 
and  large,  so  comprehensive,  so  abhor- 
rent of  formulas,  so  hospitable  to  all 
the  noble  conceptions  it  met  with  on  its 
route,  that  it  would  baffle  any  critic  to 
construct  a  system  out  of  his  utterances. 
His  constant  effort  to  accomplish  in  him- 
self the  law  of  harmonious  evolution 
which  he  observed  around  him  in  na- 
ture made  him  transform  his  thought 
into  the  ideas  which  suited  him  at  the 
moment.  It  is  an  impossible  task  to 
follow  the  undulations  of  his  thought 
through  all  its  metamorphoses.  In  all 
philosophies,  what  revolted  him,  what 
he  considered  precisely  their  unphiloso- 
phical  part,  was  the  systematic,  the 
parti  prisy  the  determination  to  be  con- 
sistent. Where  he  saw  logical  effort, 
there  he  saw  the  false.  Abstract  phil- 
osophy, detached  from  the  study  of  na- 
ture, he  thought  an  unfruitful  pursuit. 
He  considered  it  one  of  the  most  happy 
circumstances  of  his  life  that  the  force 
of  his  will  had  always  '^  held  him  free 
in  the  face  of  philosophy."  His  real 
point  of  departure,  his  only  solid  sup- 
port, was  the  simple  reason  of  a  com- 
com-sense  man.  "Art  and  science 
should  remain  independent  of  philoso- 
phy, and  develop  themselves  through 
the  natural  forces  of  the  man,  if  they 
are  to  arrive  at  any  good  results."  He 
often  made  it  a  serious  reproach  to 
Schiller,  that  by  taking  upon  him  Kant's 
yoke  he  had  compromised  the  divine 
spontaneity  of  his  nature.  His* inces- 
santly repeated  charge  against  Hegel 
was  his  pretension  to  construct  d  priori 
the  whole  of  the  universe.  When,  in 
1798,  SoheWing's  Philosophy  of  Nature 
appeared,  Goethe  was  bitter  in  his  in- 
vectives against  his  false  method  of 
creating  a  world  in  the  name  of  the 
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Idea.  "  The  ideal,**  he  said,  "ends  by 
destroying  both  the  real  and  itself,  as 
paper  issue  ends  by  devouring  both  itself 
and  the  coin  it  pretends  to  represent." 
The  young  Hegelians  were  intolerable 
to  him  for  their  assumption,  and  their 
contempt  of  fact  and  nature.  "  I  cannot 
pretend,"  he  said  in  1828,  "that  lam 
fond  of  seeing  these  young  Berlin  nor 
vans.  Pale  faces,  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  sunken  chests,  youths  without 
youth,  such  is  the  type  of  the  man. 
When  you  talk  with  them  you  soon 
discover  that  all  that  interests  us  seems 
to  them  trivial  and  worthless.  They 
plunge  at  once  Iftto  '  the  idea.'  They 
have  none  of  that  robust  intellectual 
health  which  makes  us  take  pleasure  in 
the  things  which  strike  the  senses.  The 
sentiments  proper  to  youth  and  the 
pleasures  of  their  age  are  unknown  to 
them,  and  if  one  is  not  young  at  twen- 
ty-one, what  will  one  be  at  forty  ?"  For 
Hegel  personally  he  had  a  great  respect. 
A  conversation  between  the  two,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  flying  visit  made  by 
Hegel  to  Weimar,  is  recorded.  Hegel 
defends  dialectic  as  being  nothing  more . 
than  the  regularization  and  methodical 
perfection  of  that  spirit  of  contradiction 
which  is  contained  in  each  man.  and 
which  is  at  the  foundation  of  his  great- 
ness as  empowering  him  to  distinguish 
the  true  from  thQ  false.  "  How,  then," 
asks  Goethe,  "  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  these  logical  artifices  are  as  of* 
ten  employed  to  make  the  false  appear 
true?"  "That,"  replied  Hegel,  "hap- 
pens only  in  the  case  of  those  people 
who  have  some  intellectual  infirmity." 
"  A  much  better  cure  for  that  infirmity," 
was  Goethe's  answer,  "is  the  study  of 
nature.  Observation  is  here  the  true 
remedy;  nature  rejects  at  once  as  in- 
capable every  man  who  does  not  bring 
the  most  scrupulous  conscientiousness 
to  his  observations."  Goethe  nourished 
a  distrust  of  all  metaphysics.  He  de- 
nounced metaphysics  as  the  eternid 
fabricator  of  error  and  illusion.  The 
groundwork  of  his  praises  of  Kant  was 
always  that  Kant  had  set  bounds  to  the 
craving  curiosity  which  is  ever  prompt- 
ing us  to  busy  ourselves  with  the 
things  of  another  world.  "Man,  as 
a  real  being  set  in  the  middle  of  a  real 
world,  is  endowed  with  organs  for 
knowing  and  producing  the  reaK    All 
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men  in  proper  health  have  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  existence,  and  of  the 
existence  of  the  world  around  them. 
But  there  exists  in  the  brain  an  empty 
spot,  a  place  in  which  no  object  is  re- 
llected,  just  as  in  the  eye  there  is  a 
minute  point  which  does  not  see.  By 
concentrating  his  attention  on  this  spot, 
and  absorbing  himself  in  it,  man  can 
produce  mental  disease.  lie  discovers 
in  it  the  things  of  another  world,  and 
fills  his  mind  rapidly  with  all  sorts  of 
chimeras  and  vague  forms,  which  occa- 
sion him  much  distress  and  unhappi- 
ness." 

Goethe,  then,  had  iv)t  a  philosophy. 
He  was  not  the  follower  of  any  one  of  the 
reigning  schools,  nor  did  he  come  for- 
ward with  a  system  of  his  own.  But 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  here  against  a 
misconception.  We  must  not  confound 
this  state  of  mind  with  that  of  the  ma- 
terialist or  the  skeptic.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Goethe  was  one  of  those 
who  hate  reason,  and  have  settled  that 
philosophy  is  "all  bosh."  The  enemy 
of  metaphysics  and  of  systems,  the  atti- 
tude of  Goethe's  mind  was  the  true 
philosophical  attitude.  He  refused  to 
look  at  anything  through  the  preconcep- 
tion of  a  dogma.  But  the  very  secret 
of  his  power  is  the  constant  effort  to 
see  each  thing  in  the  light  of  the  whole. 
To  open  the  mind  to  the  actual  world, 
and  to  let  things  play  freely  upon  the 
organ  of  intelligence,  and  mase  their 
own  impression  there,  was  the  aim  of 
Goethe's  life,  and  the  inspiration  of  all 
he  wTote.  Schiller  wrote  to  him  at  the 
beginning  of  their  intimacy  :  "  Do  not 
expect  to  find  in  me  a  great  material 
wealth  of  ideas ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  I  who  find  in  you.  My  art  is  to 
make  much  out  of  a  little.  Your  effort 
is  to  simplify  your  grand  world  of 
thought;  mine  to  seek  variety  in  my 
narrow  possessions.  You  have  to  gov- 
ern a  kingdom  ;  I  only  a  fiimily  of 
ideas."  Mr,  Grote  has  dwelt  with  great 
force  on  this  characteristic  of  Plato's 
attitude.  Plato  does  not  proclaim  au- 
thoritative results.  He  expressly  dis- 
claims the  affirmative  character  of  a 
teacher.  He  does  not  decide  questions 
and  deliver  sentence  in  his  own  name, 
lie  assumes  truth  to  be  unknown  to  all 
alike,  and  that  he  is  only  a  searcher  along 
with  others,  more  eager  iu  the  chase 


than  they  are.  For  the  same  reason  that 
it  is  impossible  to  write  down  a  Platonic 
philosophy,  it  is  impossible  to  make  oat 
a  catalogue  of  Goethe's  opinions.  The 
utmost  that  the  critic  can  do  is  to  delin- 
eate his  manner  of  handling  the  great 
topics  of  human  interest,  neglecting  the 
detail  which  is  infinite,  and  the  varia- 
tions which  are  incessant.  Self-contra- 
diction is  the  mark  of  this  free  mind 
which  jealously  maintains  its  freedom  in 
the  face  of  every  philofiophy,  and  is  al- 
most as  mach  afraid  of  becoming  the 
slave  of  its  own  condasions  as  of  those 
of  another. 

Shun  metaphysics  as  he  would,  it  was 
in  vain  that  a  mind  like  Goethe's  at- 
tempted to  withdraw  itself  from  the 
metaphysical  and  theological  order  of 
speculations.  Even  negation,  in  this 
class  of  problems,  implies  a  certain  man- 
ner of  resolving  them.  In  vain  will 
Goethe  assert  that  ^^we  live  wholly 
among  derived  phenomena,  and  have 
no  road  of  access  whatever  to  first 
causes."  He  does  arrive  there  in  spite 
of  himself,  and  has  his  own  form  of  so- 
lution. He  is  forced  to  admit  that 
'^  one  cannot  discuss  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  natural  sciences  without 
calling  metaphysics  to  one's  aid.  Not, 
however,  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools, 
which  is  mere  words,  but  that  which  ex- 
isted before  physics,  exists  along  with  it, 
and  will  continue  to  be  long  afler  it."  In 
vain  he  declares  that  he  was  bom  without 
any  organ  for  philosophy  properly  so- 
called.  He  is  inevitably  drawn  into  dis- 
cussions in  the  highest  fields  of  specula- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  these  utter- 
ances fell  in  conversation  or  in  letters, 
and  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  his  elab- 
orate productions.  Of  one  such  discus- 
sion, however,  he  has  himself  lefl  us  a 
memorable  report.  The  time  was  1 702, 
the  place  the  chateau  of  Pempelfort  on 
the  Khine,  which  was  then  the  residence 
of  Jacobi.  Goethe  was  on  his  return 
from  the  campaign  in  France.  Three 
months  of  suffering  and  privation  in  the 
disastcous  retreat  of  the  JPrussian  army 
and  the  corps  of  emigrant  nobles  made 
the  hospitalities  and  the  society  of  thia 
mansion  doubly  welcome  to  him.  No 
news  had  crossed  the  Rhine-  for  four 
weeks,  and  Goethe  had  much  to  telL 
Yet  the  conversation  soon  found  its  way 
to  Greek  tragedy,  to  Iphigenia  and  the 
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(Edipus  Colo7ieu3.  The  party  tried  to 
avoid  philosophy,  from  a  tacit  feeling  of 
the  impossibility  of  a  mutual  under- 
standing between  Jacobi  and  the  poet. 
What  Goethe  delivered  himself  of  on 
that  occasion,  still  less  his  own  later  re- 
port of  his  deliverances,  must  not  be 
accepted  as  a  profession  of  faith.  Still 
it  is  valuable  as  a  record  of  his  mode  of 
thinking,  and  must  be  taken,  with  some 
reserves,  as  a  true  transcript  of  his 
thought,  though  it  must  afways  remain 
uncertain  how  much  belongs  to  1792, 
when  the  conversation  took  place,  and 
how  much  to  1822,  when  Goethe  com- 
posed his  report  of  it.  The  conversa- 
tions reported  by  Eckermann  and  by 
Falk,  the  fragmentary  memoranda  swept 
together,  without  any  order  or  indica- 
tion of  origin,  into  the  last  volume  of 
his  works,  and  headed  Zur  Naturwisseyi- 
schaft  im  allgemeinen^  have  been  chiefly 
used  by  M.  Caro  in  attempting  to  put 
together  something  like  a  general  delin- 
eation of  the  poet's  ideas. 

Goethe's  conception  of  nature  was  un- 
doubtedly pantheistic.  But  to  say  this 
is  to  say  nothing  without  a  further  ex- 
planation. For  he  w^as  certainly  not  a 
disciple  of  either  of  the  pantheistic  sys- 
tems which  occupied  the  schools  in  his 
time — the  Spinozist,  and  the  system  of 
Identity.  Goethe's  pantheism  arose  out 
of  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  natural 
objects.  The  universe  he  conceived  as 
a  living  immensity.  Wherever  space 
extends,  life  penetrates.  Life  is  every- 
where, either  in  act  or  potentially. 
There  are  parts  of  matter  in  which  life 
is  suspended  ;  it  is  not  there  now,  but  it 
WHS  yesterday,  and  will  be  again  to- 
morrow. This  unlimited  circulation  of 
life,  this  eternity  of  force  which  fills  the 
intinito  of  space,  this  exhaustless  func- 
tion of  absolute  existence  is  in  scientific 
memoirs  called  Nature  ;  this  the  philos- 
opher calls  God.  The  God  of  Goethe's 
pantheism  is  not  a  transcendental  God. 
lie  is  the  life  of  the  world,  so  intimately 
mingled  with  the  universe  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  him  from  it  by  his 
substance  ;  he  can  only  be  distinguished 
by  his  manifestations.  How  this  eternal 
action  operates  we  know  not.  We  see 
only  its  effects.  The  reality  of  this  ac- 
tion rests  on  a  positive  experience.  Of 
what  it  is  in  its  nature  and  essence  we 
can  form  no.  image.     All  philosophies 


and  theologies  fail  when  they  endeavor 
to  translate  the  ineffable.  So  much  seems 
to  be  deducible  from  the  somewhat 
vague  strains  of  the  poem  Gott  unid 
Welt.  But,  inconsistently  with  this,  he 
says  to  Falk,  who  one  day  pressed  him 
with  questions  on  the  subject,  that  one 
may  represent  God  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  of  which  he  makes  a  part  him- 
self, as  a  dominant  monad,  animated  by 
love,  and  employing  the  services  of  all 
the  other  monads  in  the  universe.  One 
conception  appears  constant.  God  is 
only  there  where  there  is  movement, 
life,  transformation.  Be^wnd  this,  it  is 
perhaps  true  to  say  that  wethe  had  no 
clear  or  fixed  idea  of  the  object.  At  one 
period  of  his  life  (1774)  he  had  been 
powerfully  affected  by  Spinoza.  But  it 
was  a  passing  influence.  He  had  eman- 
cipated his  mmd  from  Spinoza's  dogmas, 
no  less  than  from  his  method,  before 
1792.  Nothing  was  more  antipathic  to 
Goethe's  strong  attraction  for  nature 
and  the  real  world  than  the  theoretical 
abstractions  of  Spinoza,  in  which  the 
reality  of  the  external  world  and  the 
uniformity  of  natural  law  disappear  alto- 
gether. Nowhere  in  his  writings  or  in 
his  reported  conversations  will  be  found 
any  adoption  of,  or  allusion  to,  Spinoza's 
peculiar  system — the  distinction  of  sub- 
stance from  its  modes,  and  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  world  out  of  primitive  sub- 
stance, not  organically,  but  geometrical- 
ly. Modes  of  expression  of  a  very  gen« 
eral  sort  he  may  indeed  have  retained 
from  his  Spinozist  period.  And,  true  to 
his  method  of  self-development,  he  as- 
similated all  that  was  akin  to  his  own 
nature — for  example,  the  moral  tone  of 
Spinoza's  Ethics,  The  pa;oud  resigna- 
tion, the  grand  austere  stoicism,  which  is 
the  tone  of  Spinoza's  JEthics^  found  a 
natural  home  in  Goethe's  feeling.  He 
has  repeatedly  insisted  that  Spinoza 
alone  has  given  the  true  theory  of  man* 
ly  self-denial,  of  disinterestedness,  which 
is  the  great  law  of  life.  ^^  My  confidence 
in  Spinoza  rested  on  the  peaceful  effect 
he  produced  on  myself.  His  calm  laid 
all  storms  in  me."  He  has  narrated  in 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  the  deep  im- 
pression produced  upon  him  by  Spinoza's 
dictum :  "  He  who  loves  God  perfectly 
ought  not  to  demand  that  God  should 
love  him."  "  My  soul  was  filled  with 
.the  meditations  excited  by  this  text,  its 
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premises  and  its  consequences.  To  be  ] 
disinterested  in  everything,  above  all  in 
love  and  friendship,  became  my  supreme 
desire,  my  motto,  my  rule  of  life.  The 
words  which  follow  (in  Spinoza's  text), 
'  If  I  love  thee  what  matters  it  to  thee  ? ' 
became  the  veritable  cry  of  my  heart." 

As  regards  the  method  of  the  investi- 
gation of  truth,  Goethe  was  fully  pene- 
trated with  the  necessity  of  rigid  and 
exact  observation.  To  keep  as  close  as 
possible  to  reality,  not  to  quit  the  world 
which  experience  reveals  to  us,  and  not 
to  place  outside  the  world,  in  spaces 
which  no  one^ias  penetrated,  the  pri- 
mordial causes  of  things,  are  his  maxims. 
He  is  quite  aware  how  small  a  part  of 
all  can  ever  be  known  to  man,  a  prisoner 
on  the  surface  of  a  single  planet.  Yet 
to  know  anything  with  precision,  ho  is 
incessantly  repeating,  we  should  require 
to  know  all.  With  all  this  he  has  com- 
paratively little  regard  for  demonstra- 
tion. Much  of  our  knowledge  comes  to 
us  in  the  way  of  intuition.  Philosophi- 
cal intuitions  must  fill  the  lacuna  of  sci- 
ence. The  foundation  of  every  physical 
theory  is  a  primitive  phenomenon,  the 
divine  simplicity  of  which  it  were  use- 
less to  disturb  by  inquiry ;  it  must  be 
abandoned  to  the  pure  reason.  So  the 
origin  of  philosophy  is  in  an  order  of 
sentiments  which  impose  themselves  on 
Our  belief  immediately.  Let  us  make  ar- 
dent efforts  to  penetrate  to  knowledge  in 
both  directions,  but  without  confounding 
them.  We  must  not  attempt  to  prove 
what  is  in  its  nature  ins\]sceptible  of 
proof.  Where  Science  is  suflicient,  Faith 
13  useless  ;  where  Science  fails,  it  must 
not  dispute  the  rights  of  Faith. 

M.  Saint-Ken^  Taillandier  has  endea- 
vored to  show  that  Goethe,  after  his 
contact  with  Schiller,'that  is,  after  1794, 
underwent  a  profound  modification  of 
his  religious  and  philosophical  views. 
The  possibility  of  such  an  argument  is 
at  least  another  proof  how  diflicult  it  is 
to  give  an  exact  account  of  Goethe's 
philosophy.  M.  Caro  is  disposed  to  see 
no  greater  change  of  view  than  the 
more  solemn  accent  which  age  gives  to 
all  our  language  on  such  topics.  Goethe's 
philosophical  probabilism  fluctuates  with 
his  moods.  There  are  days  of  distress 
in  every  life.  The  triumphant  poet,  the 
applauded  writer,  the  object  of  admira- 
tion to  his  country  or  his  age,  is  not  ex-. 


empt  from  secret  misgivings.  Especial- 
ly in  the  decline  of  life,  as  vigor  decays, 
and  the  oareer  which  once  seemed  to 
open  on  a  boundless  vista  is  seen  to  be 
approaching  its  dose,  when  h^  ha3  no 
longer  anything  to  expect  from  life, 
even  the  most  firm  will  be  occasionally 
visited  by  moments  of  despair — despair 
of  the  insufficiency  of  nature  to  fill  the 
soul,  and  passionate  yearnings  for  some- 
thing beyond.  Goethe,  with  all  his 
stoic  pride,  n^s  not  exempt  from  snch 
visitations.  He  had  his  days  of  spiritual 
destitution.  In  these  intervals  he  seems 
to  draw  more  largely  on  that  secret  trea- 
sure of  primitive  mtuitions  which  he 
had  so  profusely  squandered  in  the  first 
intoxication  of  life.  But  in  his  average 
moods,  the  well-known  declaration  to 
Eckermann  is  probably  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  his  religious  feelings :  ^^  I  am 
asked  if  it  is  in  me  to  offer  a  respectful 
adoration  to  the  Christ.  I  answer,  cer- 
tainly. I  bow  before  him  as  before  the 
revelation  of  the  highest  principles  of 
morality.  Were  I  asked  if  it  is  in  my 
nature  to  pay  homage  to  the  sun,  I  an- 
swer, certainly.  He  also  is  a  revelation 
of  the  supreme  divinity.  I  revere  in  the 
sun  the  light  and  vivifying  power  of 
God  by  which  we  live  and  move  and  ex- 
ist, and  all  the  plants  and  animals  with 
us." 

The  mode  in  which  he  carried  his 
pantheistic  conception  into  life  was  in 
sacrificing  everything  to  the  supreme 
law  of  self-development.  Many  severe 
attacks  have  been  made  upon  Gk>ethe 
for  his  haughty  indifference,  and  the 
imperturbable  egotism  with  which  he 
sought  to  live  in  his  intelligence.  It 
will  be  impossible  ever  to  vindicate  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  mankind 
for  keeping  aloof  from  the  petty  inter- 
ests, disputes,  and  vexations  of  life. 
For  to  the  majority  of  mankind  these 
things  constitute  the  whole  of  life. 
From  their  point  of  view,  they  jndge 
rightly.  For  Goethe,  being  what  he 
was,  it  was  simply  impossible  that  he 
should  do  in  this  respect  other  than  he 
did.  If  his  system  of  life  is  to  be  called 
egotistical,  it  was  not  so  in  the  ordinary 
and  selfish  sense.  His  lofly  theory  of 
the  duty  of  man  to  his  inward  nature, 
and  consequently  his  whole  practical 
philosophy  which  depended  on  this 
theory,  was  not  adapted  for  the  use  of 
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mankind  at  large,  but  for  that  of  an 
imperceptible  minority  of  the  race.  He 
himself  was  well  aware  that  his  ideas 
would  never  be  popular,  any  more  than 
his  works.  The  immortality  which  he 
proposed  to  his  mind  was  an  aristocratic 
immortality  to  which  but  a  very  few  in 
any  age  could  aspire :  '*  I  do  not  doubt 
of  our  existence  beyond  the  grave,  for 
an  enlelechy  cannot  be  extinguished. 
But  we  are  not  all  immortal  in  the  same 
way,  and  to  be  manifested  as  an  entel- 
echy  in  the  future  one  must  have  shown 
one's  self  one  here  below."  In  the  same 
spirit  is  his  reverie  on  the  death  of 
Wieland:  "No,  it  cannot  be  that  a 
soul  like  Wieland,  who  had  conducted 
a  life  of  eighty  years  with  dignity  and 
good  fortune,  who  had  fed  unceasingly 
upon  noble  thoughts,  a  soul  so  richly 
gifted  at  its  entrance  on  life  and  so 
much  richer  on  leaving  it,  a  soul  which 
had  raised  itself  to  such  heights  of 
speculation  and  art — it  cannot  be  that 
such  a  soul  should  suffer  anything  un- 
worthy of  it,  anything  which  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  moral  greatness 
which  has  been  its  characteristic  through 
a  long  life.  The  powers  which  animate 
such  souls  can  never  disappear  from 
nature." 


The  Belgraria. 
FROM  ST.  PAULAS  TO  PICCADILLY. 

BY   W.   S.   GILBXaT. 

To  the  Londoner  every  London  street 
has  an  unmistakable  individuality.  I 
use  the  term  "  Londoner  "  in  a  restrict- 
ed sense ;  for  by  it  I  mean  not  a  mere 
resident  in  London,  but  one  who  is  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  great  city 
in  all  its  ramifications.  It  requires  but 
little  familiarity  with  London  streets  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  Picca- 
dilly from  Fleet-street,  or  even  Oxford^ 
street  from  the  Strand ;  for  the  physi- 
cal distinctions  between  these  great 
thoroughfares  are  broadly  marked.  But 
to  know  Baker-street  from  Wiftipole  or 
Harley-street — ^to  be  able  to  state  posi- 
tively, from  the  mere  aspect  of  the  two 
places,  whether  you  are  in  Bedford  or 
Russell-square  —  argues  an  exceptional 
familiarity  not  only  with  the  geography, 
but  with  the  minuter  physical  attributes 


of  the  respective  localities.  Every  street 
in  London,  however,  possesses  pecu- 
liarities of  its  own,  which  distinguish  it 
in  the  eyes  of  an  hahitud  from  every 
other  of  the  same  dass.  I  do  not  allude 
to  mere  architectural  peculiarities,  bat 
rather  to  the  individuality  which  it  de- 
rives  from  the  characteristic  men  and 
women  who  are  to  be  found  in  it.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  main  thorough* 
fares  of  London.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  a  man  who  ma^  be  taken  ^ 
9  representative  characteristic  of  a  par* 
ticular  street  is  not  to  be  met  with  be* 
yond  its  precincts ;  we  find  cpstermon- 
gers  in  Piccadilly,  and  peers  in  White- 
chapel  ;  but  Piccadilly  and  Whitechapel 
retain,  nevertheless,  their  unmistakaole 
identities. 

Perhaps  this  curious  feature  of  the 
streets  of  London  is  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  course  of  a  walk  from, 
say,  Farringdon-street  to  Hyde  Park 
corner.  In  the  course  of  this  walk  you 
meet  with  thirty  or  forty  distinct  types 
of  men  who  may  be  broadly  taken  as 
belonging  to  the  same  social  class,  but 
who  possess,  nevertheless,  individuali- 
ties which  a  skilled  observer  will  have 
very  little  difficulty  in  detecting.  Au- 
thors, artists,  publishers,  actors,  govern- 
ment and  bankers'  clerks,  barristers, 
attorneys,  members  of  parliament,  dra- 
matists, men  about  town  of  every  type, 
medical  men,  students  of  law,  physiO| 
and  divinity — together  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  types  of  a  lower  class — small 
tradesmen,  barristers'  and  attorneys' 
clerks,  comic  singers,  detectives,  Jew 
cigar-dealers,  foreigners  in  trouble ;  and 
in  a  lower  class  still,  card  and  skittle 
sharpers,  acrobats,  and  beggars.  Each 
and  every  one  of  these  cfausses  of  "  rep- 
resentative" men  may  be  divided  and 
sub-divided  by  a  skilful  observer  into  an 
infinity  of  smaller  groups,  each  of  which 
has  a  strongly  marked  individuality  of 
its  own. 

If  I  start  westward  from  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  the  first  important  type 
that  I  meet  with  is  the  Old-Bailey  wit- 
ness. And  it  is  curious  to  observe  bow 
wonderfully  alike  these  Old-Bailey  wit- 
nesses are,  considering  that  they  ar* 
not  brought  together  by  any  process  of 
selection.  They  are  merely  a  "  fortui- 
tous concourse  of  atomis "  brought  into 
contact  by  totally   distinct  chains  of 
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circumstance.  They  have,  probably, 
no  concern  in  common,  save  the  desire 
to  procure  the  conviction  or  acquittal  of 
the  prisoners  in  whom  they  are  respect- 
ively interested ;  but  they  seem  to  be 
drawn  from  precisely  the  same  class  of 
society,  and  to  be,  moreover,  on  intimate 
terms  with  each  other.  They  all  look 
as  if  they  had  been  waiting  about  the 
corner  of  Ludgate-hill  and  the  Old- 
Bailey  for  months  past,  and  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  attending  to  their  toilets 
during  the  time.  They  all  look  mildewy 
and  unwholesome ;  and  they  wear,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  look  of  painful 
preoccupation.  But,  wonderfully  as  thej 
resemble  each  other  at  first  sight,  it 
does  not  require  the  eye  of  a  detective 
to  distinguish  the  thieves'  witnesses 
from  those  for  the  prosecution.  The 
"  witnesses  to  character,"  the  respect- 
able tradesman  "  M'ho  has  known  the 
gentleman  at  the  bar  from  a  babby," 
may  be  identified  by  the  hope,  that  is 
photographed  in  his  face,  that  there 
may  happen  to  be  no  detective  in  court 
who  knows  that  he  is  "  wanted."  The 
wife  who  has  been  stamped  upon  is  there 
to  exaggerate  the  provocation  she  has 
given  her  husband,  in  the  hopes  that  it 
will  reduce  his  sentence,  and  so  restore 
the  bread-winner  (such  as  he  is)  to  her 
in  a  shorter  time  than  if  she  told  the 
bald  truth  about  it.  They  are  an  un- 
savory set,  these  witnesses ;  and  more- 
over there  are  many  professional  pick- 
pockets among  them,  who  are  apt  to 
while  away  the  weary  hours  of  waiting 
by  the  exercise  of  their  professional 
calling  upon  casual  passers-by.  So  we 
will,  if  you  please,  tarry  among  them 
no  longer  than  we  can  help. 

Who  are  these  seedy,  gin-flavored, 
red-nosed,  knowing-looking  fellows  who 
hang  about  the  comer  common  to 
Bridge-street  and  Fleet-street?  They 
occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the  foot- 
way, and  so  drive  respectable  passers-by 
into  the  muddy  roadway.  They  are  bet- 
ting-men, and  they  are  busy  with  their 
books  on  the  principal  forthcoming 
^*  events."  A  curious  feature  of  these  gen- 
try is  that  their  toilet  is  spruce  and  to  a 
certain  extent  neat,  though  decidedly 
flashy  as  regards  the  upper  part  of  their 
persons ;  but  the  lower  you  go  down,  the 
seedier  they  get  Their  hats  are  old, 
but  they  are  glossy  notwithstanding — 


glossy  with  the  gloss  they  derive  from 
the  application  of  wet  sponges ;  their 
collars  'are  oflen  clean,  and  their  neck- 
scarfs  Qre  arranged  with  an  elabor- 
ate precision  which  you  would  look  for 
in  vain  among  members  of  recognized 
professions ;  you  will  find  them  secured 
with  a  thick  gold  pin,  and  this  thick 
gold  pin  will  be  stuck  with  mathemati- 
cal precision  right  into  their  exact  cen- 
tres. But  afler  this  comes  a  falling  off. 
The  coat,  which  once  was  blue  or  green, 
is  a  rusty  brown,  except  in  those  parts 
which  are  partially  protected  from  atmos- 
pheric and  other  influences  by  the  collar, 
pocket-flaps,  and  arms,  and  from  which 
yon  may  obtain  a  clue  that  will  guide 
you  to  the  garment^s  original  color. 
Bat  bad  as  are  their  coats,  they  are 
quite  respectable  when  the  trowsers  are 
taken  into  consideration ;  and  the  trow- 
sers are  evidently  ashamed  (and  with 
reason)  of  their  association  with  the 
boots.  I  suppose  that  this  anomalons 
state  of  things  is  to  be  accounted  for  bj 
the  fact  that  these  gentlemen  transact 
their  business  in  great  crowds,  and  the 
lower  part  of  their  persons  being  conse- 
quently concealed  from  view,  they  do  not 
see  the  necessity  of  spending  much 
money  upon  its  adornment.  Moreover, 
the  money  they  save  in  boots  and  trow- 
sers they  are  enabled  to  spend  upon  neck- 
ties and  gold  pins,  and  so  convey  an  im- 
pression of  capital  which  they  otherwise 
might  find  some  little  difliculty  in  doing. 
Between  this  and  Chancery-lane  the 
predominant  feature  in  the  crowd  will 
be  a  number  of  seedy,  rather  dirtyi  but 
more  or  less  intellectual-looking  men, 
with  long  hair,  unkempt  beards,  and  no 
gloves.  These  are  probably  joumalistfl. 
They  all  know  each  other,  and  they  are 
all  very  sociably  disposed.  So  much 
so,  indeed,  that  they  find  it  a  work  of 
time  to  get  from  one  end  of  Fleet-street 
to  the  other.  A  ^^  gentleman  of  the 
press"  who  sets  out  from  Temple-bar 
to,  say,  Shoe-lane,  meets  another  at  the 
Inner-Temple  Gate,  who  is  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.  For  the  siOce  of  a 
few  minutes  of  congenial  companionshipi 
he  walks  westward  with  him  as  far,  pei^ 
haps,  as  Essex-street,  where,  finding 
Polter  of  the  Morning  Muffin  travelling 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  originally 
started,  he  hooks  on  to  Polter,  ana 
travels  with   him   toward    Shoe-lane. 
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But  Polter  is  only  going  as  far  as  Wine- 
Office  Court,  at  the  corner  of  which  is 
the  Cheshire  Cheese,  where  sherry  and 
bitters  may  be  had.  They  have  their 
sherry  ana  bitters;  and  as  they  are 
about  to  part,  who  should  come  in  but 
Balderby,  who  does  smart  leaders  for 
the  Daily  Detonator!  Balderby  is 
going  to  his  publisher's  in  the  Strand 
about  some  reprints,  and  the  traveller  to 
Shoe-lane  turns  back  with  Balderby, 
and  saunters  with  him  as  far  as  Fetter- 
lane.  Here  he  meets  Wilkins  the  comic 
artist,  who  is  going  home  to  Camber- 
well  to  finish  the  sketches  for  his  panto- 
mime masks,  which  are  all  behindhand ; 
and  it  is  just  possible  that,  as  Wilkins 
engrosses  my  traveller's  attention  by 
displaying  his  rough  sketches  one  after 
another,  as  they  walk  along  arm-in-arm, 
my  traveller  may  reach  the  desired 
haven  of  Shoe-lane  without  further  in- 
terruption. • 

Other  features  of  this  eastward  half 
of  Fleet-street  are  pale-faced  men  with 
shock  heads  and  weak  eyes,  who  go 
about  in  shirt-sleeves  and  slippers,  and 
small  boys  with  smudgy  faces,  big  dirty 
calico  aprons,  and  arms  bared  to  the 
elbow.  These  are'printers  and  •*  devils." 
They  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers 
about  the  turnings  north  of  Fleet-street, 
especially  Wine-Office  Court,  between 
one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
They  will  turn  up  again  when  we 
have  passed  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-in- 
the-Strand. 

Now  we  come  under  Temple  influ- 
ences. The  ngly,  clever-looking  men, 
with  powerful  mouths  and  firm  upper 
lips,  who  are  dressed  carelessly  enough, 
but  who  look  like  gentlemen  notwith- 
standing, are  barristers  eminent  at  West- 
minster and  Ouildhall.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a  tolerably  safe  rule  that  the  shabbier 
the  barrister,  the  more  he  has  to  do. 
There  are  certainly  such  things  as  dandy 
Queen's  Counsel  and  needy  men  in  their 
first  year  to  be  found;  but  these  may 
be  taken  as  the  exceptions  which  are 
said  to  prove  every  rule.  The  string  of 
gentlemanly,  well-dressed  young  fellows 
who  are  turning  into  Inner  Temple  Lane 
as  we  pass  are  bar-students,  who  are 
bound  for  the  Common-Law  lecture  in 
Inner  Temple  Hall.  They  are  smart 
enough  now;  but  ten  years  hence,  if 
they  attain  anything  like  success  in  the 


profession  they  have  chosen,  they  will 
be  as  careless  as  to  their  personal  ap- 
pearance as  they  are  now  particular. 
The  snufly,  dried-up  old  gentleman  who 
is  crossing  the  road  toward  Chancery- 
lane,  and  who  would  look  like  an  under- 
taker's mute  if  we  judged  him  by  his 
clothes  alone,  is  an  eminent  common-law 
judge  on  his  way  to  Judges'  Chambers 
in  Serjeants'  Inn.  ^ 

But,  as  a  rule,  the .  shabbiness  of  the 
working  barrister  is  a  totally  different 
thing  to  the  shabbiness  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful professional  man.  His  clothes  are 
well  cut,  and  they  are  shabby  not  be- 
cause they  are  old,  but  because  they  are 
carelessly  kept ;  his  hat  is  not  worn  out, 
it  is  simply  unbrushed;  and  then  his 
linen  is  m  good  order.  He  wears  no 
gloves,  and  bis  hands  are  habitually  in 
bis  trowsers'  pockets ;  and  he  carries  no 
stick  or  umbrella  when  you  see  him  in 
mid-day,  for  he  is  only  going  to  the 
"  Cock,"  or  to  Prosser 8,  or  to  Lynn's, 
for  his  afternoon  chop  or  a  dozen  oys- 
ters, or  he  is  bound  for  Judges'  Cham- 
bers or  his  bookseller's.  Verydifierent 
to  the  shabbiness  of  the  barrister  is  the 
shabbiness  of  the  attorney,  when  he  is 
shabby.  He  is  often  carefully  dressed  { 
for  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  clients 
and  witnesses  much  more  frequently 
than  the  barrister,  who,  save  perhaps  at 
an  occasional  consultation,  never  sees 
either  until  the  case  in  which  they  are 
concerned  is  called  out  in  court.  But  if 
the  attorney  is  shabby,  he  is  shabby  in- 
deed. His  clothes  wear  the  seedmess 
of  clothes  that  never  were  good,  and 
his  boots  bulge  with  the  lopsided  bnlgi- 
ness  of  boots  that  are  bought  ready- 
made. 

The  dapper  showy  yonng  men  who 
cross  and  recross  to  Chancery-lane  are 
barristers'  clerks-— I  mean,  clerks  that 
really  are  clerks,  and  not  domestic  ser* 
vants.  There  are  two  classes  of  barris- 
ters' clerks:  young  and  middle-aj^ 
men,  who  work  hard  and  well  at  legiti- 
mate clerking,  and  who  are  oft»n  intellf** 
gent  assistants  to  their  employer  in  fab 
professional  duties ;  and  small  boys  and 
faded  old  men,  who  are  **  shared"  hj 
three  or  four  briefless  ones,  and  whose 
only  duties  are  to  receive  and  deliVft* 
messages  for  their  masters,  to  fetch  and 
carry  beer  and  ovsters,  and  to  assist  the 
local  ^*  laundress ''  in  her  domestic  daliei. 
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If  the  proprietors,  or  any  of  thera,  of  a 
small  boy  happea  to  get  into  professional 
business,  the  small  boy's  prospects  will 
probably  improve  with  those  of  his 
master's ;  but  for  the  faded  old  men  there 
is  little  hope. 

The  attorneys'  clerks  are  a  totally  dif- 
ferent class  of  men.  They  are  seldom 
very  showy  (except  on  Sundays,  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do),  and 
they  carry  their  briefs  as  if  they  were 
not  ashamed  of  them.  They  are  very 
knowing  in  the  matter  of  the  respective 
merits  of  diflferent  eminent  counsel,  and 
speak  of  them^in  a  horribly  familiar 
manner. 

Temple  influences  extend  to  Essex- 
street  ;  and  from  Essex-street  to  Somer- 
set-house there  is  little  to  remark  in  the 
passers-by,  except  that  there  is  a  certain 
rustic  look  about  many  of  them,  com- 
bined with  an  expression  of  thoughtful 
anxiety  on  their  fiices  which  sugcrests 
that  they  are  inventors  and  would-be- 
patentees,  who  are  occupying  temporary 
lodgings  in  Norfolk  and  Arundel-strcets. 
Passing  a  group  of  raw  youths,  who  are 
King's  College  students,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  passen- 
gers, most  of  whom  are  government 
clerks.  These  are  gentlemanly-looking 
young  men,  who  are  employes  in  the 
Admiralty  and  Audit  Offices,  and  others, 
not  quite  so  gentlemanly,  who  devote 
their  attention  to  the  innumerable  de- 
tails of  the  Inland  Revenue.  In  the 
"  season  "  these  young  men  are,  for  the 
most  part,  carefully  dressed;  for  they 
are  liberated  from  their  oflicial  duties  at 
four  o'clock,  and  intend  to  spend  the 
two  subsequent  hours  over  the  rails  in 
Rotten-row,  of  which  they  are — espe- 
cially the  younger  members  of  them — 
distinguished  ornaments.  A  govern- 
ment clerk  knows  no  medium  between 
being  a  great  swell  and  an  irreclaimable 
dowdy.  The  great  swells  marry  on 
£250  a  year;  and,  becoming  dowdies 
perforce,  they  have  to  exchange  hansom 
cabs  and  Rotten-row  for  the  tops  of 
omnibuses  and  a  dreary  cottage  at  Ham- 
mersmith. 

As  soon  as  we  have  passed  Welling- 
ton-street, the  Strand  assumes  a  theatri- 
cal tone  which  there  is  no  mistaking. 
Close-shaven  men,  with  new  hats,  blue 
chins,  and  mustachios,  pervade  the  thor- 
oughfare in  twos  and  threes,  between 


Wellington-street  and  Lacy's,  the  the- 
atrical bookseller.  Young  ladies — whose 
faces  you  seem  to  know,  but  you  can't 
think  where  you  have  seen  them — pass 
and  repass,  nodding  to  the  blue-chinned 
gentlemen,  whose  appearance  is  not  al- 
together unfamiliar  to  you,  although 
you  can't  make  out,  for  the  life  of  you, 
where  you  and  they  have  met.  These 
are  actors  and  actresses  —  not  of  the 
first  rank  in  the  profession,  perhaps, 
but  decent  middle -class  professioniQs, 
whose  names,  at  all  events,  are  known 
to  you,  if  you  are  a  pretty  regular  the- 
atre-goer. They  are  going  to,  or  com- 
ing from  rehearsal ;  or  perhaps  the  gen- 
tlemen are  out  of  engagements,  and 
having  no  '^  lengths "  to  study  and  no 
rehearsals  to  attend,  find  a  consolation 
in  spending  the  tedious  day  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  theatrical  taverns  and 
small  clubs  with  which  the  district  north 
<^  the  Strand  abounds.  And  perhaps 
the  ladies  are  bound  for  their  afternoon 
cofiTee  and  buns  at  Creightou's. 

The  interval  between  Southampton- 
street  and  the  Adelphi  may  be  regarded 
as  the  peculiar  property  of  dramatists, 
actors,  essayists,  and  authors  of  every 
reputable  class.  Three  or  four  well- 
known  literary  and  theatrical  clubs  are 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  this  claA- 
sic  spot ;  and  it  will  rarely  happen  that 
you  can  traverse  the  short  distance  be- 
tween Southampton-street  and  the  Adel- 
phi without  meeting  some  one  whose 
name,  at  all  events,  is  or  should  be  fa- 
miliar to  you,  if  you  pretend  to  be  at  all 
au  fait  in  literary  or  theatrical  affairs. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  on  a  Saturday 
aflernoon.  New  pieces  of  importance 
are  usually  produced  on  Saturday  nighta 
nowadays;  and  the  actors,  dramatists, 
and  critics  who  are  interested  in  the  re- 
sult usually  dine  at  one  or  other  of  the 
clubs  to  which  I  have  alluded,  before 
they  proceed  to  the  ^'business  of  the 
evening." 

The  interval  between  the  Adelphi  and 
Pall  Mall  has  perhaps  less  individuality 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  route  we 
have  chosen,  though  the  Lowther  Ar- 
cade, the  cheaper  military  lodging-hooMS 
of  Craven-street  and  iNorthuinDerland- 
street,  the  Charing-cross  railway,  and 
the  National  Gallery,  each  and  all  con- 
tribute their  peculiar  quota  to  the  busy 
tide  of  passers-by.     Perhaps  it  is  b^ 
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cause  the  stream  owes  its  existence  to  so 
many  sources  that  I  find  a  difficulty  in 
readily  identifying  its  nature.  The  in- 
tending travellers  by  the  Charing-cross 
line,  the  family  party  for  the  Lowther 
Arcade,  the  soldierly  occupants  of  the 
Northumberland  -  street  lodgings,  and 
the  country  or  holiday  visitors  to  the 
National  Gallery,  may  be  identified  at  a 
glance. 

We  will,  if  you  please,  avoid  the  Hay- 
market,  and  make  our  way  westward 
through  Pall  Mall.  After  passing  an 
unsavory  collection  of  Jew  cigar-dealers, 
distinguished  foreigners,  and  cheap  little 
men  about  town,  which  infest  the  Col- 
onnade, we  reach  the  eastern  limit  of 
West  end  life.  Pall  Mall  is,  as  every- 
body knows,  the  headquarters  of  Lon- 
don clubdom.  The  first  indication  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  pursy,  mottle- 
faced  old  warriors  who  are  to  be  seen 
going  in  and  out  of  the  "  Senior."  They 
do  not  lounge  on  the  steps  of  their  club, 
these  mottle-faced  old  gentlemen,  as  do 
t*heir  younger  brethren  of  the  "  Rag." 
They  go  in  and  come  out  with  an  air  of 
doing  it  with  a  purpose :  for  the  most 
part,  their  days  of  lounging  and  loafing 
about  London  are  long  past.  They 
have  been  bucks  of  the  first  water  in 
their  day;  but  their  day  is  gone  by, 
and  though  they  are  bucks  still,  they* 
are  bucks  with  a  smack  rather  of  the 
Regency  than  of  the  Victorian  era. 
They  still  stick  to  the  high  collars,  stiff 
satin  stock,  curly  hat  and  tight  straps 
of  forty  years  ago ;  but  for  all  their  ac- 
curacy of  dress  and  punctilio  of  manner, 
these  old  gentlemen,  as  a  rule,  are  very 
jolly  old  gentlemen  indeed,  when  they 
get  together.  They  have  good  stories 
to  tell  about  this  or  that  dowager — 
when  she  was  a  reigning  beauty  in  '23 ; 
though,  for  matter  of  that,  they  do  not 
confine  their  attention  to  dowagers.  The 
beauties  of  '23  have  grown  old  in  mind 
as  well  as  in  body ;  but  the  dashing  subs 
who  admired  them  then  have  remained 
much  as  they  were,  save  in  the  matter 
of  rank  and  outward  appearance.  Their 
faces  are  redder  and  their  mostachios 
whiter,  their  sword-belts  have  been  let 
out  some  half-dozen  holes,  and  their 
morning  headaches  have  given  way  to 
chronic  gout ;  but  their  tastes  are  those 
of  young  fellows  of  thirty,  nevertheless. 
They  have  the  reputation  of  being  stern  | 


old  pipeclayists,  and  the  stiff  high  stocky 
cross -belts,  and  white -braided  coatee, 
find  staunch  advocates  among  them 
still.  Many  of  them  are  decrepit  enqugh 
now ;  but  see  them  on  a  levee  day  :*  de- 
crepitude never  looks  so  well  as  when 
decked  out  in  stars,  medals,  and  K.C.B. 
ribbonil,  and  passers-by  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  sneer  at  the  quiet  and  rather 
eccentric-looking  gentleman  in  clothes 
of  superannuated  cut  as  a  '^  mouldy  old 
fogy,"  step  respectfully  aside  to  allow 
him  to  pass,  when  decked  in  the  bravery 
he  has  won  in  the  Peninsula,  India,  and 
Crimea. 

Who  are  these  solemn  old  gentlemen, 
with  gold  eye-glasses,  and  ugly  but  in- 
telligent faces,  who  are  turning  in  and 
out  of  the  building  at  the  opposite  cor- 
ner of  Waterloo-place  ?  They  are  mem* 
bers  of  the  Athenaeum,  the  most  eminent, 
from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  and 
the  most  unsociable  from  a  domestio 
point  of  view,  of  all  the  first-class  dubs 
m  London.  These  grave  old  gentlemen 
are  distinguished  antiquarians,  adven- 
turous travellers,  eminent  divines,  sac* 
cessful  barristers,  popular  novelists,  and 
first-class  essayists.  If  you  want  to 
make  one  of  them,  you  must  wait  pa« 
tiently  for  the  fifteen  years  or  so  whioh 
must  elapse  between  your  nomination 
and  election — don't  be  deterred  by  the 
consideration  that  you  are  not  an  emi- 
nent man  now — ^you  may  be  utterly  un- 
known to  every  soul  in  England  except 
your  relations  and  yonr  tradespeople  at 
the  date  of  your  nomination,  and  Great 
Britain  may  ring  with  your  fame  long 
before  your  election.  Yon  will  have 
plenty  of  time  between  those  two  dates 
to  make  for  yonrself  a  famous  name — and 
to  lose  it,  and  be  utterly  forgotten  too, 
for  matter  of  that. 

These  busy,  independent-looking  gen- 
Uemen  are  members  of  the  Reform 
Club;  and  those  remarkably  gentle- 
manly-looking old  Conservatives  are 
menibers  of  the  Carlton — two  clubs  that 
sit  side  by  side  and  frown  at  each  other 
out  of  the  comers  of  their  eyes,  like  tw9 
old  ladies  who  are  not  **  on  terms,^  but 
who  happen  to  rent  adjoining  stalls  «l 
the  Opera. 

Another  batch  of  dashing-going  oiTil 
servants  are  hovering  about  the  entranee 
to  the  War  O&oe ;  and  oppodte  a^groop 
of  smart  young  warriors  are  lonngiog 
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about  the  steps  of  the  Rag.  These 
young  gentlemen  are  a  fair  type  of  better 
middle-class  young  Englishmen.  They 
are  generally  well  dressed ;  they  smoke 
fair  cigars;  they  are  honorable;  they 
are  in  debt ;  they  are  brave ;  they  are 
rather  fast,  but,  nevertheless,  they  are 
gentlemanly.  I  should  like  to  talk  about 
them  for  two  or  three  pages  more,  for  I 
take  a  kindly  pleasure  in  studying  the 
ways  and  means  of  these  military  and 
civil  servants  of  the  Crown ;  but  the 
exigencies  of  time  and  space  will  only 
allow  me  to  glance  at  them  en  passant. 
The  British  linesman  is  altogether  a  pe- 
culiar being — utterly  unlike  any  other 
member  of  any  other  profession,  and  he 
deserves  an  essay  to  himself.  As  you 
see  him  here,  on  the  steps  of  the  Rag, 
he  is  probably  up  from  Aldershott,  Can- 
terbury, or  Colchester,  for  a  few  days 
in  Piccadilly,  the  Burlington  Arcade, 
and  (in  the  season)  Rotten-row  and  the 
drive — and  for  a  few  nights  at  the  bur- 
lesque theatres. 

Passing  the  gloomy  portals  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  with  its 
clerical  and  country  -  gentlemen  mem- 
bers, and  the  snug  little  "  Guards,"  with 
its  soldierly  aristocratic  habitues^  we 
come  upon  St.  James's-street,  where  the 
constituents  of  all  the  clubs  in  Pall  Mall, 
besides  those  of  Arthur's,  White's,  Boo- 
dle's, the  Conservative,  the  St.  James's, 
the  New  University,  and  half  a  dozen 
others,  meet  on  common  ground,  and  so 
into  Piccadilly,  where  the  stream  of 
West-end  life  is  considerably  adulterated 
by  the  admixture  of  a  powerful  trade 
element — which,  however,  may  be  said 
to  cease  where  the  Green  Park  begins, 
and  from  this  point  to  Hyde  Park  Cor- 
ner the  people  you  meet  are  for  the 
most  part  such  as  those  you  found  in 
Pall  Mall,  together  with  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  the  mercantile  and  clerkly 
element,  especially  between  four  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  aft<)rnoon. 

I  have  only  glanced  at  the  different 
classes  of  men  who  may  be  said  to  be 
typical  of  the  various  districts  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  through  which  we 
have  passed ;  but  I  have,  1  think,  made 
out  my  case,  that  every  one  hundred 
yards  of  metropolitan-street  has  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  its  own — en- 
tirely«apart  from  that  which  it  derives 
from  its  architectural  peculiarities.  And 


this  is  as  true  of  Whitechapel  and 
Shoreditch  as  it  is  of  Pall  Mall  and  St. 
James's  street.  In  the  eyes  of  the  prac* 
tised  East-ender,  there  is  as  great  a  dif- 
ference between  Whitechapel  and  Shore- 
ditch  as  there  is  between  Piccadilly  and 
Pall  Mall  in  the  eyes  of  a  West-end 
lounger. 


Cbamben*!  Joomftl. 
THE  PAINTER'S  WIFE. 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me  yet,  Cyr- 
illa,  what  incident  the  pictqre  is  intend- 
ed to  represent." 

'^  It  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  story 
of  '  Ginevra,'  as  told  in  Rogers's  Italy. 
I  dare  say  you  recollect  the  poem  in 
question  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes :  I  remember  all  about  Fran- 
cesco Doria  and  his  youthful  bride ;  and 
how  the  latter  hid  herself  in  an  old  chest 
on  her  wedding-day  and  was  smothered, 
and  her  body  not  found  for  ever  bo  many 
years  afterward." 

"That  is  just  the  point — where  Gine- 
vra is  about  to  hide  herself — that  Theo- 
dore is  trying  to  illustrate.  I  have  sat 
to  him  I  don't  know  how  many  times 
already." 

"  And  a  very  good  likeness  it  is  of  yon, 
my  dear.  And  the  chest  in  which  she 
is  about  to  hide  herself  is  painted  from 
from  that  real  chest  in  the  comer  there  I 
It  looks  hundreds  of  years  old.  Dear, 
dear!  it's  quite  wonderful.  But  I 
thought  painters  always  invented  sooh 
things  out  of  their  own  heads." 

The  speakers  were  aunt  and  nieoe— 
the  latter  a  fair  and  slender  girlof  twen* 
ty,  with  a  singularly  youthful  expression 
of  face  for  one  who  was  both  a  wife  and 
a  mother.  The  time  was  half-past  nine 
on  a  certain  autumn  evening,  some  hal& 
dozen  years  ago ;  and  the  place  was  a 
pleasant  home-like  room  in  a  small  villA 
in  one  of  the  westerly  suburbs  of  Lon* 
don. 

"  The  mention  of  those  Italian  names, 
Cyrilla,"  said  Mrs.  Reece  presently, 
"puts  me  in  mind  of  an  old  admittf 
of  yours,  Signor  Pietro  Fastini.  By- 
theby,  do  you  know  where  he  now  is  r* 

" No.   Where?'  said  Cyrilla  quickly. 

*^  In  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  went  oraxy 
about  a  year  a^o,  and  has  been  under 
restraint  ever  since.    I  don't  think  yon 
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treated  him  well,  Cyrilla,  to  eocourage 
his  attenticHis,  and  then  to  cast  him  off 
in  the  way  you  did." 

Cyrilla's  cheek  paled  suddenly:  she 
sank  into  a  chair,  and  did  not  speak  for 
a  minute  or  two.  "  You  have  been  mis- 
informed, aunt,"  she  said  at  last.  "  Sig- 
ner Fastini  never  received  the  slightest 
encouragement  from  me.  I  was  attract- 
ed toward  him  by  his  great  musical  tal- 
ent ;  but  it  was  his  own  presumption  that 
drew  him  on  to  speak  to  me  as  he  did. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  truly  grieved  to  hear 
of  the  affliction  that  has  overtaken 
him." 

Cyrilla  sat  thinking  deeply  for  some 
time  after  her  aunt's  departure,  going, 
in  memory,  through  all  those  phases  oi 
her  life  in  which  the  young  Italian  had 
been  an  actor.  Her  reverie  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  clock  on  the  mantle- 
piece  chiming  eleven. 

She  got  up  from  her  seat  with  a  little 
sigh,  and  went  into  her  dressing-room, 
which  opened  out  of  the  room  in  which 
she  had  been  Bitting,^and  bathed  her 
hands  and  face;  and  changed  her 
evening-dress  for  a  comfortable  white 
wrapper;  and  unbound  her  yellow 
hair,  letting  it  fall  in  a  rich  sheaf  down 
her  shoulders ;  for  Theodore  had  gone 
out  to-night  to  a  supper-party  given  by 
a  brother  artist  who  was  about  to  enter 
the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  and  she 
had  promised  to  sit  up  for  him;  and 
Theodore,  on  his  part,  had  promised  to 
be  home  soon  after  midnight. 

Going  back  into  the  sitting-room, 
Cyrilla  rang  the  bell,  and  presently 
nurse  came  in  with  baby,  who,  being  a 
a  well-behaved  young  gentleman,  was 
happily  fast  asleep  at  this  late  hour. 
He  was  deposited  in  a  pretty  little  cot 
close  by  his  mother's  side.  *^  You  can  go 
to  bed,  nurse,  and  the  other  servants 
can  do  the  same,"  said  Mrs.  Thornhurst. 
''  I  will  sit  up  for  master  myself.  See 
that  the  doors  and  windows  are  all  fast- 
ened before  you  go  upnatairs." 

When  the  woman  was  gone,  Cyrilla 
stirred  up  the  low  fire  on  the  hearth 
into  a  fitful  blaze,  and  then  took  up  the 
first  volume  of  a  novel  which  had  been 
brought  her  that  afternoon  from  the 
library.  Theodore  would  be  home  in 
an  hour  at  the  farthest,  and  the  time 
would  pass  pleasantly  and  quickly  away. 

A  pleasant,  oozy,  home-liKe  pictur 


the  pretty,  girlish  wife  ooiled  up  grace- 
fully in  her  husband's  huge  easy-chair ; 
the  sleeping  child  ;  the  room  itself,  with 
its  walls  lialf-hidden  with  sketchei, 
prints,  and  water-colors,  with  the  easd 
in  one  comer,  and  the  pianoforte  in 
another ;  with  Cyrilla's  work-basket  on 
a  side-table  in  company  with  a  meeiv 
schaum,  big  and  brown,  and  a  tobacoo* 
jar  after  Uie  antiijue.  A  pleasant  pi<y 
ture,  and  one  which  Theodore  Thorn- 
hurst, artist  from  the  top  of  his  head  to 
the  sole  of  his  foot,  would  not  fail  to  note 
when  he  should  come  stepping  leisurely 
in  through  one  of  the  three  French  win- 
dows opening  on  to  the  lawn,  which 
had  just  been  draped,  ready  for  winter, 
with  curtains  of  crimson  damask,  in 
place  of  the*  muslin  ones  which  had 
shaded  them  through  the  summer 
months. 

Cyrilla  read  on  undisturbed  for  about 
half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
baby  began  to  grow  restless;  so  she 
laid  down  her  book,  and  began  to  rook 
the  cot  with  a  slow,  gentle  motion,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  sing,  in  a  minor 
key,  the  exquisite  oradle-song  from  2%i 
IVincess  : 

"  Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 
Wind  of  the  western  sea ; 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 
Wind  of  the  western  seal" 

Sinpng  thus,  she  lifted  the  child  ten* 
derl^  out  of  its  cot,  kissed  it  fondly^ 
earned  it  through  the  dressing-ro<mi 
into  the  chamber  beyond,  and  there  laid 
it  snugly  in  bed.  I^resently,  she  came 
back,  still  humming  the  musio  of  the 
song  under  her  breath,  and  leaving  the 
door  of  the  dressine-room  half  open  be* 
hind  her,  so  that  sne  might  the  more 
readily  hear  her  darling,  should  be 
awake  and  cry  out  Then  she  sat  down 
again  in  her  husband's  easy-ohair,  and 
went  on  with  her  novel.*  but  the  im^ 
dercurrent  of  her  thonghta  was  with 
her  husband ;  and  presently  she  fflanoed 
up  at  the  timepiece  on  the  mantle-shdl^ 
only  to  discover  that  it  had  come  to  a 
dead  stop  some  ten  minutes  previondy, 
for  want  of  winding  up.  She  pot  down 
her  book,  and  roee  at  onoe  to  perform 
the  necessary  duty,  for  the  Voice  of  the 
little  clock  sounded  like  that  of  a  firiend 
in  her  lonely  watchine.  How  Uie  worjii 
of  that  song  haonted  tier  memory  I 
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"  Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 
Wind  of  the  western  sea." 

She  was  winding  up  the  timepiece  slow- 
ly and  carefully,  and  hiumning  the  song 
to  herself,  and  as  she  did  so  —  what 
woman  would  not  have  done  the  same  ? 
— she  glanced  at  the  reflection  of  her 
own  pretty  face  in  the  glass  over  the 
chimney-piece.  She  saw  her  blue-eyed 
face  with  its  setting  of  yellow  hair,  and 
the  same  moment  she  saw  something 
else  by  no  means  so  pleasant  to  look 
upon — something  that  for  one  brief  in- 
stant caused  every  pulse  of  her  being  to 
stand  still  in  silent  horror. 

There  was  some  one  in. the  room  be- 
side herself.  What  she  saw  in  the  glass 
was  the  reflection  of  a  hand  grasping 
the  crimson  damask  curtains  that  draped 
the  French  window  opposite  the  tire- 
place.  Only  a  hand — but  whose  hand  ? 
It  was  very  small  and  very  white,  but  un- 
mistakably the  hand  of  a  man,  and  just 
as  surely  not  the  big  brown  paw  of 
Theodore  Thornhurst. 

Cyrilla's  eyes  dilated  as  she  gazed ; 
the  murmur  of  the  song  died  off"  her  lips ; 
her  Angers  ceased  from  turning  the  key 
of  the  clock  ;  she  stood  like  one  changed 
to  stone.  She  durst  not  turn  her  head 
to  glance  at  the  dread  reality  which  she 
knew  was  behind  her;  she  kept  her 
gaze  fixed  steadily  in  the  glass,  watch- 
ing with  a  sort  of  hoiTible  eagerness  for 
some  sign  or  token  of  life  in  those  white, 
death-like  fingers,  which  looked  as  if  they 
belonged  to  a  corpse.  Suddenly,  while 
she  was  looking  like  one  fiiscinated, 
there  was  a  slight  movement  of  the 
curtain,  the  white  fingers  relaxed  their 
grasp,  opened,  and  for  an  instant  were 
withdrawn.  Next  moment,  they  were 
there  again,  grasping  the  curtain  as  be- 
fore ;  and  as  they  re&ppeared,  Cyrilla's 
heart  thrilled  with  a  fresh  terror :  she 
felt — by  instinct,  and  not  by  the  action 
of  any  more  positive  sense — that,  from 
amid  the  dim  folds  of  the  curtain,  two 
eyes,  unseen  by  her,  were  watching  her 
every  movement. 

The  dread  inspired  by  this  discovery 
— for  she  felt  sure  that  her  instinct  was 
not  playing  her  false — was  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear.  Her  senses  seemed 
as  though  they  were  about  to  desert 
her ;  a  dimness  crept  over  her  eyes ;  a 
numbness  began  to  steal  through  every 


limb ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  though 
the  room,  herself,  and  even  that  terri- 
ble hand,  were  all  fading  into  unsub- 
stantial shadows,  and  that  nothing  could 
ever  trouble  her  more;  when  all  at 
once  her  fading  senses  were  pierced 
by  a  faint  sound — a  sound  that  went 
straight  to  her  mother's  heart,  and  ia 
one  brief  moment  stung  all  her  fading 
senses  into  vivid  life.  It  was  the  voice 
of  her  child  that  she  had  heard  just  as 
she  was  about  to  sink  fainting  to  the 
floor.  He  had  turned  over  in  his  sleeo, 
and  had  felt  for  her  in  the  dark,  and 
had  given  utterance  to  a  low,  plaintive 
cry  at  not  finding  her  beside  him.  To  a 
feeling  of  life  the  most  vivid  and  in- 
tense, that  weak  voice  had  recalled  her. 
'^  For  my  child's  sake,"  she  murmured 
in  her  heart,  '4et  strength  be  give 
me!" 

Her  hand  was  steady  enough  now, 
and  she  went  on  with  the  winding-up 
of  the  little  clock,  winding  slowly,  that 
she  might  have  more  time  to  think  what 
her  next  move^  must  be.  She  was 
strangely  calm  now,  with  that  calmness 
which  is  induced  in  some  natures  by  the 
presence  of  a  great  peril.  As  she  kept 
on  winding,  her  eyes  seemed  to  be  fixed 
intently  on  the  little  clock,  but  were  at 
the  same  time  watching  the  hAid  with  a 
covert  half-look  that  might  or  might  not 
deceive  the  hidden  eyes  which,  ahe  felt 
sure,  were  just  as  intently  watching  her. 

There!  the  clock  was  wound  up  at 
last — never  had  it  taken  so  long  a  time 
before — ^and  the  question  was,  what  to 
do  next  ?  If  she  could  only  get  away 
— get  away  into  her  dressing-room,  and 
put  the  door  between  herself  and  her 
hidden  visitor — she  felt  that  both  she 
and  her  child  would  be  safe.  It  was 
their  only  chance  of  escape.  The  effort 
must  be  made,  and  that  at  once ;  for  to 
stay  in  the  room  much  loneer,  watched 
by  those  unseen  eyes,  would  be  enough 
to  drive  her  mad. 

"  Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 
VTind  of  the  western  sea.** 

How  she  contrived  to  get  the  words  oat 
she  could  never  have  told  afterward, 
but  she  found  herself  humming  them 
over,  and  sidling  across  the  room  with 
an  elaborately  careless  ah*,  toward  a 
little  table  placed  half  way  between  the 
fireplace  and  the  dressmg*room  diion 
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The  table  was  reached  in  safety,  and 
Cyrilla  ventured  to  breathe  again.  A 
photographic  album  lay  on  the  table, 
and  she  took  it  up  and  began  to  examine 
it  with  the  deepest  apparent  interest. 
While  in  this  position,  the  hand  was  be- 
hind her.  She  would  have  given  much 
to  be  able  to  glance  over  her  shoulder 
and  see  wl^ether  it  was  still  visible,  but 
the  effort  was  one  that  required  more 
courage  than  she  had  to  spare  just  then. 
Perhaps,  even  now,  her  unknown  visitor 
was  stealing  out  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain— was  creeping  stealthily  after  her 
with  the  view  of  surprising  her,  say  by 
putting  his  hands  over  her  eyes,  or  by 
seizing  her  suddenly  round  the  waist. 
His  footsteps  would  be  noiseless  on  the 
thick  carpet.  She  could  bear  the  horror 
of  her  situation  no  longer ;  she  let  the 
book  drop  from  between  her  fingers,  and 
made  a  rush  for  her  dressing-room  ;  but 
just  as  she  had  got  within  a  yard  of  the 
door,  she  stumbled,  and  came  down  on 
her  knees.  Before  she  could  make  even 
one  effort  to  rise,  she  was  grasped  by 
the  right  wrist  from  behind,  a  cold  hand 
was  placed  over  her  mouth,  and  a  stern 
voice  whispered  in  her  ear :  "  Make  the 
least  noise,  and  you  are  a  dead  wom- 
an !" 

'Next  instnnt,  her  mouth  was  uncover- 
ed, and  Cyrilla  found  herself  lifted  some- 
how on  to  her  feet.  She  turned  to  look 
at  her  assailant,  and  as  her  eyes  met  his, 
she  shrank  away  from  him  as  far  as  the 
iron  grasp  on  her  wrist  would  allow,  and 
gave  utterance  to  a  low  cry  of  terror : 
"  Signor  Pietro  Fastini !" 

"Even  so,  cariaaima  mia^^  he  said. 
"  You  do  not  seem  pleased  to  see  me. 
But  i)ray  resume  your  seat ;"  and  still 
holding  her  by  the  wrist,  he  led  her 
back  to  the  easy- chair,  into  which  he 
inducted  her  with  a  profound  bow. 

A  tall  and  elegant-looking  man,  this 
Signor  Pietro  Fastini;  olive-complex- 
ioned  ;  with  black  beard  and  moustache, 
thin  and  silky ;  and  large,  dark,  melan- 
choly-looking eyes.  But  in  those  eyes 
there  was  now  an  expression  such  as 
Cyrilla  had  never  seen  in  them  before — 
an  expression  that  made  her  shiver  with 
affright.  He  was  dressed  in  full  evening- 
costume,  except  that  he  was  without 
hat  and  gloves;  while  his  long  black 
hair,  all  blown  and  tangled  by  the 
night- wind,  lent  a  touch  oi  incongruity 


to  his  appearance,  which  no  one  could 
have  failed  to  detect. 

"  Certainly,  yon  do  not  seem  pleased 
to  see  me,"  he  re|)eated,  loosing  his  grasp 
of  Cyrilla's  wrist.  "That,  howevefi 
was  hardly  to  be  expected.  Let  us  pat 
it  that  I  took  you  too  much  by  surprise, 
and  not  that  I  am  an  unwelcome  guest." 

He  gave  utterance  to  a  low,  sneering 
laugh ;  then  he  drew  up  a  chair  close  in 
front  of  Cyrilla,  and  sat  down  on  it, 
and  seemed  to  devour  her  with  his  large 
black  eyes.  "Cyrilla  Thornhurst,"  he 
said,  "  do  you  know  with  what  purpose 
I  am  here  this  evening  ?" 

Poor  Cyrilla's  lips  formed  "  No,"  but 
no  sound  issued  from  them. 

"I  am  here  to  kill  you,"  he  said, 
speaking  with  the  slighta^t  possible 
foreign  accent. 

'^  Cyrilla  pressed  her  fingers  to  her  eyes, 
and  seemed  to  shrink  back  still  further 
in  the  e'asy- chair.  The  Italian  twisted 
the  ends  of  his  moustache,  and  watched 
her  in  grave  silence. 

"  Oblige  me  by  removing  your  hands 
from  before  your  face,"  he  resumed  after 
a  pause.  "  Thanks ;  that  is  better.  Be« 
member,  I  am  here  to  kill,  but  not  to 
torture.  When  the  proper  moment 
shall  have  come  for  carrying  out  my 
purpose,  one  brief  pang  will  end  every- 
thing." 

He  spoke  in  solemn,  unimpassioned 
accents,  without  any  trace  of  excite- 
ment either  in  manner  or  words,  and 
^Ipost  as  though  he  were  the  minister 
of  some  stern  Fate,  whose  behests  it 
was  his  duty  to  carry  out,  without  hav- 
ing the  power  to  alter  them,  and  against 
which  there  was  no  possible  appeal. 

"  Do  you  remember  when  and  where 
we  parted  last  ?"  he  went  on.  "  I  know 
that  you  do,  for  such  occasions  are  never 
forgotten  by  women.  For  months  be- 
fore that  day,  you  led  me  on,  little  by 
little,  till  at  last  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
think  that  I  had  only  to  ask  and  to  have. 
I  did  ask — with  what  result  you  know 
as  well  as  I.  You  laughed  at  my  love, 
and  dismissed  me  forever  with  a  Voolish 
jest.  I  went  away,  and  strove  to  forget 
yon,  and  to  a  certain  extent  I  succeeded  ;■ 
for  at  that  time  I  was  just  beginning  to 
work  out  the  details  of  my  Grand 
Scheme,  and  all  my  time  and  attention 
were  needed  to  perfect  them.  My  grand 
scheme  I"  he  went  on,  with  a  sudden 
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change  of  tone,  and  an  added  brightness 
in  his  dark  eyes.  "  It  would  have  revo- 
lutionized the  world,  if  only  the  world 
had  been  wise  enough  to  receive  it. 
But,  like  all  great  discoverers,  I  am  a 
century  before  the  age." 

He  began  to  pace  the  room  rapidly, 
with  knitted  brows,  and  the  forefinger 
of  one  hand  pressed  to  his  cheek,  while 
bis  lips  moved  inaudibly;  but  always 
with  a  covert  eye  on  Cyrilla,  to  see  that 
she  did  not  attempt  to  escape. 

"Strange,  strange!"  he  murmured. 
"No  sooner  did  I  begin  to  advocate 
that  great  project,  than  I  was  set  down 
as  a  madman ;  and  because  I  would  not 
forswear  my  ideas,  they  shut  me  up 
with  mad  people — me,  me!" 

He  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  loud 
and  shrill ;  and  then  drawing  from  one 
of  his  pockets  a  small  box  full  of  those 
acidulated  drops  of  which  children  are 
so  fond,  he  placed  two  or  three  "of  them 
on  his  tongue,  and  swallowed  them  like 
so  many  pills ;  and  with  that,  he  went 
and  resumed  his  seat  close  by  Cyrilla. 

"  It  was  while  I  was  living  among  the 
mad  folk,"  he  went  on,  "  that  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  my  friend  the  Man- 
darin, a  gentleman  twelve  inches  in 
height.  Sometimes  he  would  come  into 
my  room  through  the  keyhole,  some- 
times down  the  chimn©y,  or  as  often  as 
not  he  would  hop  in  at  the  open  win- 
dow, carrying  his  head  under  his  arm. 
He  used  to  perch  himself  on  my  table, 
and  sit  and  nod  at  me  by  the  hour  t^ 
gether,  and  favor  me  with  his  advice  on 
every  conceivable  subject.  Oh !  ho  was 
a  most  learned  mandarin.  It  was  he 
who  persuaded  me  to  come  to  this  place, 
and  kill  you — and  kill  your  husband. 
And  I  have  sworn  to  do  it !  There  was  to 
be  a  grand  party  to-night  at  the  place 
where  I  have  been  residing  for  so  many 
months.  I  dressed  for  it,  of  course  just  to 
please  the  foolish  creatures — you  know 
what  strange  whims  those  poor,  crazy 
wretches  have  sometimes — and  in  the 
confusion  I  escaped.  See  I  I  brought 
this  as  I  came  along ;  the  .handle  is  de- 
signed after  the  antique,  and  pleased 
me  hugely." 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  from  the  pocket 
of  his  dress-coat  a  slender-cased  poniard 
of  dull  bluish  steel,  with  a  haft  of  bronze. 
Having  extracted  it  from  its  case,  he 
proceeded  to  wipe  it  carefully,  almost 


tenderly,  with  his  cambric  handkerchief; 
while  Cyrilla,  coiled  up  in  the  easy-chair, 
watched  his  every  movement  with 
bright,  quick-glancing  eyes — the  eyes  of 
an  animal  brought  to  bay — that  nothing 
escaped. 

The  little  clock  on  the  chimney-piece 
chimed  the  quarter  before  midnight. 

"  When  that  clock  strikes  twelve, 
Cyrilla  Thomhurst,  you  will  have  lived 
your  life." 

He  spoke  with  the  quiet,  unhesitating 
conviction  of  tone  of  one  who  sees  be- 
fore a  foregone  conclusion,  from  which  it 
is  impossible  that  he  can  swerve  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

"  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  so 
terrible  a  fate  at  your  hands?"  burst 
out  Cyrilla. 

"  Tou  have  wrecked  the  happiness  of 
my  life,"  said  the  Italian — "  wrecked  it 
utterly  and  irretrievably.  That  I  might 
have  forgiven  you ;  but  I  have  promised 
my  friend  the  mandarin — for  state  rea- 
sons, which  it  would  be  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence in  me  to  reveal — to  kill  you,  to 
kill  your  husband,  and  to  kill  your  child. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  your  lives 
are  required  by  the  great  Dog-star, 
whose  hierophant  I  am.  Ask  me  no 
further.  The  initiated  would  understand 
me  at  once ;  for  there  is  a  transcendent* 
alism  in  these  matters  which  is  as  the 
language  of  Fi-Fo-Fum  to  those  whose 
eyes  have  been  anointed  with  grease 
from  the  Great  Bear.  Your  time  in 
this  world  is  reduced  to  ten  minutes  and 
five  seconds." 

With  the  putting  away  of  the  poniard 
for  a  time,  Cyrilla  had  taken  her  eves 
off  the  Italian,  and  now  sat  with  her 
chin  sunk  on  her  breast,  and  her  hands 
tightly  clasped,  brooding  over  what  she 
had  just  heard.  To  kill  her  husband  and 
child  1  That  would  be  a  thousand  timea 
worse  than  death  to  herself.  Theodore 
might  come  any  minute  now — eome 
stepping  jantily  in  through  the  French 
window,  to  be  sprung  upon  by  this 
madman,  and  stabbed  before  her  eyes. 
"If  only  I  could  steady  my  mind  to 
think,"  she  kept  repeating  to  herseIC 
What  was  it  she  had  heard  and  read 
about  the  peculiarities  of  mad  people  ? 
If  she  could  only  bring  it  to  mind  I 

The  Italian  was  watching  her  narrow 
ly  from  under  his  bent  brows.  Suddenly, 
with  that  abruptness  which  marked  lui 
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his  movements,  he  got  up,  and  striding 
to  the  easel,  flung  back  the  sheet  with 
which  it  was  covered.  He  started  at 
sight  of  the  picture ;  but  next  moment, 
his  poniard  was  out,  and  the  canvas 
stabbed  through  in  a  dozen  different 
places.  "  Out !  out  1  cursed  likeness  of 
a  falsehearted  fiend !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Oh  !  that  a  soul  so  vile  should  lodge  in 
a  husk  so  sweet!" 

If  she  could  only  bring  it  to  mind! 
All  at  once,  something  seemed  to  catch 
her  breath,  and  she  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  heart  for  a  moment,  while  a  strange 
expression  crept  over  her  face,  which 
subsided  presently  into  one  of  her  sweet- 
est smiles.  Then  she  half  rose  from  the 
easy-chair,  and  turned  her  large  soft 
eyes  full  on  the  young  Italian.  "  JPietro 
miOy'*^  she  said  ;  and  there  was  a  world  of 
meaning  in  her  way  of  saying  those  two 
little  words. 

The  dark  frown  vanished  like  a  cloud 
from  the  face  of  the  young  Italian,  and 
the  light  of  passion  faded  from  his  eyes 
when  he  heard  himself  addressed  thus ; 
and  he  turned  on  Cyrilla  a  look  half- 
bewildered,  half  suspicious,  and  felt  with 
one  hand  for  the  haft  of  his  poniard. 
She  was  standing  with  her  head  a  little 
on  one  side,  smiling  at  him ;  and  while 
he  was  looking,  her  rosy  lips  whispered 
"  Come !"  and  as  if  it  were  a  command 
impossible  for  him  to  disobey,  he  came 
toward  her  —  timidly,  cautiously,  and 
suspiciously,  but  still  step  by  step  near- 
er. As  she  sank  back  in  the  easy-chair, 
still  with  the  same  fixed  smile  on  her 
face,  her  finger  pointed  to  a  low  footstool 
a  yard  or  two  away.  He  understood 
her  gesture,  and  pushing  the  footstool 
across  the  floor,  he  seated  himself  on 
it  close  by  her  chair.  Again  the  same 
strange  expression  swept  over  her  face 
as  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  touched  her 
dress  as  he  sat  down ;  but  the  smile 
was  back  again  next  moment,  and  her 
voice  took  an  accent  as  low  and  tender 
as  that  of  any  love-lorn  Juliet  when  she 
next  spoke  to  him. 

"You  naughty,  naughty  boy!"  she 
said,  and  she  pinched  his  ear  playfully 
as  she  spoke ;  "  I  vo  w  you  nearly  fright- 
ened me  to  death,  creeping  into  the 
room  in  that  stealthy  way,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  villain  in  a  melodrama. 
How  was  I  to  know  it  was  you  that 


was  behind  the  curtain?  And  then, 
when  I  did  see  you,  I  declare  you  gave 
my  nerves  quite  a  shock.  I  had  heard 
such  strange  stories  about  your  being 
mad,  and  all  that,  you  know,  so  that  my 
fright  can  hardly  be  wondered  at.  My 
poor  Pietro,  what  you  must  have  suf- 
fered !" 

Every  nerve  and  fibre  in  the  Italian's 
body  seemed  to  thrill  under  the  influence 
of  those  loving  words  and  that  angelio 
smile  ;  but  his  eyes  were  still  full  of  be- 
wilderment, and  his  lips  moved  in  aud- 
ibly for  several  moments  before  he 
spoke.  "Why  do  you  pity  me?"  he 
said  at  last.  "  How  can  you  be  glad  to 
see  me,  when  you  know  that  I  am  here 
to  take  your  life  ?" 

Cyrilla  sighed.  "  Can  you  not  under- 
stand, my  Pietro,"  she  said, "  that  when 
life  has  become  a  burden,  it  does  not 
seem  such  a  very  difficult  thing  to  quit 
it?" 

"  Your  life  a  burden  !"  he  said  incred- 
ulously. "  In  this  pretty  nest,  and  mated 
with  the  husband  of  your  choice,  your 
life  ought  to  be  very  precious  to  you, 
Cyrilla." 

"The  opinion  of  the  world!"  said 
Cyrilla,  with  a  mournful  ring  in  her 
voice.  "Is  there  not  such  a  thing, 
Pietro,  as  being  wedded  to  a  man  with 
whx)m  you  have  nothing  in  common? 
You  have  read  Lockdey  HaXl^  and  you 
know  what  I  mean  without  my  saying 
more.  Once  I  had  a  treasure  withia 
my  grasp,  but  not  knowing  its  value, 
I  threw  it  carelessly  away.  Do  you 
think  that  life  to  such  a  one  can  be  a 
thing  of  much  value  ?" 

She  turned  away  her  face,  and  buried 
it  in  her  handkerchief.  Fastini  fell  on 
his  knees  before  her.  "  Cyrilla,  Cyrilla ! 
say  that  you  love  me,"  he  cried.  One 
of  her  hands  was  lying  carelessly  on  her 
lap;  he  seized  it,  and  covered  it  with 
passionate  kisses.  She  did  not  repulse 
him  ;  she  only  said  gently :  "  You  must 
not  do  that;  you  know  that  you  have 
vowed  to  kill  me." 

"No,  no  I"  he  cried  passionately, 
starting  to  his  feet.  "You  shall  not 
die !  I  will  intercede  for  you  with  the 
mandarin.  The  Dog-star  himself  shall 
hear  your  story,  and  pity  you.  Some 
other  life  shall  be  sacrificed  in  place  of 
yours:    you  shall  live-    Together,  we 
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will  quit  this  hateful  England;  together, 
in  my  own  sunny  clime,  in  Italy  the 
beautiful,  we  will  "-^ — 

The  clock  on  the  mantle-piece  chimed 
midnight. 

"  There  sounds  the  knell  of  my  doom  I" 
said  Cyrilla  with  a  mournful  smile. 

"  It  is  a  signal  that  summons  you  to  a 
new  life — to  a  life  of  love,  and  freedom, 
and  happiness  I"  said  the  Italian.  "  It 
tells  me  too,"  he  added,  "  that  I  have 
other  work  still  left  to  accomplish."  He 
laid  a  finger  lightly  on  her  shoulder. 
"  The  man  who  calls  you  wife,  the  child 
who  calls  you  mother,  they  must  die !" 

Cyrilla's  eyes  confronted  those  of  the 
madman  steadily ;  not  the  quiver  of  a 
nerve  betrayed  the  feelings  at  work 
within  her. 

Fasti ni  began  to  move  toward  the 
door  of  the  dressing-room;  Cyrilla 
caught  him  by  the  button,  and  held  him. 
lie  turned  on  her  in  an  instant,  a  wild 
devil  of  fury  glaring  out  of  his  eyes. 
"  Do  you — dare — to  say — that  you  care 
the  least  in  the  world  about  either  of 
those  two  ?"  he  snarled  out.  He  had 
grasped  her  firmly  by  the  shoulder  with 
one  hand ;  his  other  hand  was  behind 
her,  and  she  felt  the  sharp  point  of  the 
poniard  prick  through  her  dressing-robe 
mto  her  flesh,  as  he  asked  the  question. 

"Care  for  either  of  them!"  ex- 
claimed Cyrilla  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh.  "  Why  should  I  care  for  them, 
Pietro  mio  ?  It  is  not  that.  It  is  this, 
as  regards  the  child :  I  do  not  think — 
nay,  I  am  sure — that  I  could  not  love 
you  so  well  as  I  do  now  if  I  knew  that 
you  were  guilty  of  shedding  the  blood 
of  that  innocent ;  and  he  at  least  is  in- 
nocent." 

"  No  blood,  Cyrilla,"  he  whispered — 
"  onlv  the  pillow." 

"No!"  said  Pyrilla  loftily.  "The 
man  I  love  must  be  above  a  dastardly 
deed  like  that.  To  be  the  murderer  of 
a  smiling  babe !  Faugh  !  You  can  go, 
Signer  Fastini,"  she  added  coldly,  step- 
ping from  before  him.  "  The  child  is 
asleep  in  yonder  room.  When  you  have 
killed  him,  come  back  and  kill  me,  if 
you  don't  wish  to  see  the  unutterable 
contempt  with  which  I  should  then  look 
upon  yon!"  She  pointed  to  the  open 
door  of  the  dressing-room  as  she  spoke, 
and,  drawn  up  to  her  full  height,  stared 


steadily  into  the  lunatic's  eyes.  He 
quailed  under  that  fixed,  stern  gaze ; 
he  wavered ;  he  whispered  something  to 
himself;  and  then  with  the  air  of  a 
beaten  hound,  he  slunk  up  to  Cyrilla, 
and,  taking  her  hand  humbly,  he  lifted 
it  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it  twice. 

"  Your  pardon,  Cyrilla,"  he  said,  "  for 
having  misunderstood  you.  The  child, 
trulv,  is  beneath  my  notice.  Let  him 
live!" 

"Spoken  like  my  own  Pietro,"  said 
Cyrilla,  thawing  suddenly  into  a  very 
May-day  of  love  and  sunshine.  "  You 
were  only  jesting  with  me,  I  know.*' 

"But  he — the  man  who  has  caused 
you  so  much  misery — your  husband ; 
you  will  not  intercede  for  him,"  said 
Pietro  gloomily.  "lie — ^he  above  all 
men — must  die.' 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Cyrilla  with  a  little 
shrug  of  supreme  indiflference.  Ten 
minutes  past  twelve  !  Theodore  could 
not  be  long  now.  How  her  ears 
strained,  how  her  heart  beat  at  the 
slightest  sound  from  ^thout!  If  he 
were  to  come  now,  he  could  hardly  es- 
cape with  life,  unless  she,  Cyrilla,  were 
to  sacrifice  her  own  life  in  the  endeavor 
to  save  his.  She  was  quite  prepared  to 
do  that,  she  said  to  herself. 

"But  pray,  tell  me,"  she  resumed 
aloud,  "  what  plan  you  intend  to  adopt 
for  carrying  out  your  scheme  of  ven- 
geance." 

"  As  soon  as  I  hear  his  -  footsteps,  I 
shall  hide  behind  those  curtains,"  said 
the  madman.  "  As  he  steps  across  the 
threshold,  I  shall  rush  forth  and  strike 
him  dead  with  my  poinard." 

"A  pretty  scheme — a  very  pretty 
scheme !"  said  Cyrilla  encouragingly. 
"  But  I  think  I  know  one  still  better- 
one  that  will  avoid  all  bloodshed,  which 
is  objectionable  in  a  lady's  room." 

"  Tell  it  me,"  said  the  Italian  eagerly. 

"  When  he  comes  in,"  said  Cyrilla, 
"  he  will  ask  for  a  cup  of  coffee — ^he  al- 
ways does.  Into  his  coffee  I  will  put  a 
few  drops  out  of  a  certain  vial  which  I 
have  in  my  dressing-room.  Ho  drinks 
the  coffee,  and  five  minutes  later  he  is  a 
dead  man  !" 

"  Good,  good !"  said  the  madman, 
rubbing  his  hands  gleefully.  "And 
then,  when  he  is  dead,  I  will  cut  off  his 
head,  and  carry  it  to  my  friend  the  man- 
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darin,  and  he  will  ^ve  me  his  magic 
ring — his  cat's-eye  nng — that  is  worth 
a  king's  ransom ;  and  we  will  sail  across 
the  seas,  you  and  I  together ;  and  yon 
will  be  mine,  my  own,  forever!  Say, 
shall  it  not  be  so  1" 

*'  It  shall,  my  Pietro  I"  answered  Cyr- 
illa  boldly.  "  Ah  !  you  don't  know  how 
much  I  shall  love  you.  But  we  have  no 
time  to  lose :  Thomhurst  will  be  here 
presently,  and  I  must  hide  you  at  once." 

*^  Yes,  yes !  behind  the  curtains !"  said 
Fastini  eagerly.   , 

"No,  not  behind  the  curtains,"  said 
Cyrilla,  "  because  the  first  thing  Thorn- 
hurst  will  do  after  coming  in  will  be  to 
draw  back  the  curtains,  and  fasten  the 
windows.  Let  me  consider :  where  will 
be  the  best  place  to  hide  you?"  She 
paused,  and,  with  her  finger  on  her  lips, 
looked  round  the  room,  as  if  in  search 
of  a  hiding-place.  Fastini  was  holding 
her  other  hand,  and  pressing  it  now  and 
again  to  his  lips. 

"  I  have  it,"  she  said  at  last.  "  Noth- 
ing could  be  better.  You  shall  hide 
yourself  in  this  old  chest ;"  and  she  ran 
across  the  room,  laughing  gayly,  and 
dragging  the  Italian  after  her,  and  flung 
open  the  lid  of  the  old.  carved  chest. 
"  It  might  have  been  put  here  on  pur- 
pose," she  said,  still  laughing.  "See^ 
you  will  have  plenty  of  room ;  and  there 
will  be  this  advantage  in  hiding  here, 
you  will  be  able,  yourself  unseen,  to 
witness  the  whole  of  my  little  drama 
from  beginning  to  end — from  your  pri- 
vate box,  you  know.  (A  little  pun  that, 
is  it  not?  I  really  won't  let  you  kiss 
ray  hand  any  more.)  You  must  i^^P 
keep  the  lid  open  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch — not  more ;  and  presentljr  you  will 
see  Thomhurst  come  stepping  in  through 
one  of  these  windows.  You  will  see 
him  kiss  me  —  for  the  last  time,  you 
know,  so  you  must  not  be  angry.  Then 
he  will  go  round  and  fasten  the  win- 
dows ;  then  he  will  yawn  and  stretch 
himself;  and  then  he  will  seat  himself 
in  his  easy-chair,  and  ask  for  his  meer- 
schaum and  a  cup  of  coffee.  But  you 
must  not  stir  till  you  see  his  eyes  close, 
and  his  head  droop  back  on  the  chair. 
And  now,  sir,  to  your  hiding-place.  If 
you  love  me,  don't  delay,  for  Thorn- 
hurst  may  be  here  at  any  moment.  No 
— not  a  single  kiss  now,  but  as  many  as 
you  like  afterward.     Why  can't  you  tie 
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those  lanky  limbs  of  yours  into  a  knot  f 
A  little  lower,  please.  So  —  that  ir 
better." 

She  was  just  lowering  the  lid  of  the 
chest  gently  over  him  when  he  struck  it 
up  suddenly  with  his  arm.  "  Cyrilla," 
he  said,  **  something  whispers  to  mo 
that  my  friend  the  mandarin  would  like 
me  to  do  this  deed  myself.  Perhaps  the 
Dog-star  " 

"Hush!"  exclaimed  Cyrilla  with  a 
start.  ^'The  king  of  the  pelicans  is 
coming  this  way.  I  hear  his  footsteps. 
Hide — hide!"-  She  tried  fo  press  the 
lid  down  on  him  as  she  spoke ;  but  his 
suspicions,  ever  on  the  alert,  were  roused 
in  an  instant,  and  with  all  his  strength 
he  strove  to  keep  himself  from  bemg 
shut  in;  but  his  strength  was  of  little 
avail  in  the  position  in  which  he  then 
was.  Cyrilla  flung  herself  bodily  on  to 
the  chest,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  mad- 
man^s  efforts,  little  by  little,  inch  by  inob| 
the  lid  came  down  upon  him,  his  power 
to  struggle  against  it  decreasing  in  pro- 
portion the  closer  it  shut  him  in.  Sud- 
denly he  changed  his  position,  and  bf^ 
fore  he  could  recover  himself  the  lid 
had  shut  him  in  completely,  and  the 
same  instant  the  iron  staple  m  the  body 
of  the  chest  shot  up  through  a  slit  ia 
the  lid.  The  moment  she  saw  it,  Cyr- 
illa's  instinct  pointed  out  to  her  the  only 
method  by  which  Fastini  could  be  re- 
tained a  prisoner,  for  her  bodily  strength 
was  all  but  exhausted.  The  iron  bar 
that  should  have  passed  through  the 
hole  in  the  staple,  and  have  kept  the 
chest  fast  shut,  was  broken  away,  and 
all  that  Cyrilla  could  now  do  was  to 
push  her  thumb  through  the  staple  and 
use  it  as  the  bar  had  been  used. 

The  footsteps  on  the  gravel  outside 
were  coming  nearer ;  and  presently  The- 
odore Thomhurst,  cigar  in  mouth,  and 
with  a  merrier  twinkle  than  usual  in  his 
eye,  stepped  in  through  one  of  the* 
French  windows. 

Not  one  moment  too  soon.  "  Saved  T 
saved !"  cried  Cyrilla,  as  her  eyes  met 
those  of  her  husband,  and  then  she  sank 
fainting  by  the  side  of  the  chest.  The 
painter  was  a  cautions  man  as  well  as  a 
brave  one ;  he  heard  strange  noises  pro- 
ceeding from  the  interior  of  the  oheatv 
and  at  the  moment  of  releasing  CyriUa's 
poor  bruised  thumb,  he  slipped  his 
pocket-knife  into  its  plaoe.   Then  liftings 
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hiB  wife  ia  his  arms,  he  carried  her  into 
another  room,  and  summoned  the  serv- 
ants to  her  assistance.  Armed  with  a 
revolver,  he  then  went  back  to  the  chest, 
and  lifted  up  the  lid  ;  but  Fastini  was 
half-suffocated  by  this  time,  and  was 
dragged  out  by  Thornhurst  more  dead 
than  alive. 

Ultimately,  the  Italian  was  recon- 
signed  to  the  place  from  which  he  had 
escaped  ;  but  a  long  time  passed  before 
the  painter's  wife  recovered  thoroughly 
from  the  effects  of  that  terrible  hour. 


British  Quarterly. 

THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.* 

The  wanderer  in  London,  if  he  de- 
serts the  main  currents  of  the  miorhtv 
river  of  life,  which  flows  there  unceas- 
ingly, will  often  And  himself  in  tranquil 
bays,  where  the  human  wave  stirs  not, 
and  the  remote  thunder  of  the  great 
tide  of  men  is  toned  down  to  a  soft 
Busurrus.  Notwithstanding  the  vast 
changes  wrought  in  these  days  by  ec- 
centric ^diles  and  by  railway  compa- 
nies omnipotent  in  their  insolvency,  such 
quiet  haunts  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
metropolis..  A  square  paved  court,  sur- 
rounded by  editices  where  lawyers 
spread  their  subtle  cobwebs,  a  foun- 
tain sparkling  in  the  centre,  amid  trees 
that  dream  of  unknown  country  air ;  an 
old  college  or  library,  with  untrodden 
turf  in  its  silent  quadrangle ;  a  tavern 
entered  by  a  long,  narrow,  unsuspected 
passage  where  the  head  waiter  looks 
like  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  is  utterly  puzzled  by  the 
arrival  of  a  stranger :  places  like  these, 
though  they  grow  rarer,  are  still  to  be 
found  in  London.  And,  when  the  wan- 
derer finds  himself  in  such  a  place,  the 
thought  of  Charles  Lamb  comes  to  him 
naturally.  The  last  of  our  essayists  was 
a  Londoner,  and  a  lover  of  London's 
antique  and  tranquil  aspects.  There  is 
poetry  wherever  there  is  life;  in  the 

*  Tlie  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,  A  new  editit  n. 
London:  Edward  Moxon  <fe  Co.  1866. 

Charles  Lamb :  His  Friends^  his  Haunts^  and 
his  Books.  By  Peect  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
London :    Richard  Bentley.    1866. 

Charles  Lamb,  A  Memoir.  By  Barrt  Corn- 
wall.   London :    Edward  Moxon  &  Ck>.     1866. 


strong  life  of  London,  with  all  its  deep 
tragedy,  wild  melodrama,  broad  farce, 
there  is  too  much  poetry  for  the  grasp 
of  any  intellect  not  colossal.  But  the 
poetry  of  its  forgotten  corners,  of  its 
"  back-water,"  if  we  may  use  the  phrase, 
found  a  perfect  representative  in  Uharles 
Lamb.  He  loved  what  was  quaint  by 
reason  of  contrast  with  ordinary  things. 
He  was  in  essence  a  humorist  —  that 
is,  a  man  who  looks  more  at  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  people  he  encounters 
than  at  their  resemblances  ;  and  he  was 
especially  an  archaeological  humorist,  to 
whom  there  was  matter  more  attractive 
in  the  differences  between  the  past  and 
the  present  than  in  their  aspects  of  iden- 
tity. It  is  clear  that  the  great  poet, 
epic  or  dramatic,  will  regard  more  the 
elements  of  humanity  wherein  men  are 
identical,  for  these  form  the  chief  part 
of  human  nature  ;  but  the  humorist  (and 
the  supreme  poet  is  always  inclusively  a 
humorist)  is  essentially  the  analyst  of 
their  differences.  There  are  humorists 
without  poetry,  such  as  Montaigne  and 
Sidney  Smith,  and  Charles  Dickens; 
there  are  humorists  like  Thackeray, 
possessing  a  poet's  vein,  which  they  use 
rarely  and  reluctantly ;  but  Charles 
Lamb  was  poet  and  humorist,  and  as 
such  commands  a  stronger,  subtler  sym- 
pathy. The  Spectator^  a  journal  in  which 
we  iind  some  of  the  keenest  modem 
criticism,  sees  much  similarity  between 
Lamb  and  Sidney  Smith — believing  that 
their  main  differences  arose  from  the 
cheerful  temperament  of  the  one,  and 
the  melancholy  temperament  of  the  oth- 
er. "If  we  may  be  allowed  such  a  de- 
scription, Sidney  Smith's  liquor  was 
humor  mixed  with  sense,  and  Charles 
Lamb's  humor  mixed  with  nonsense,  bat 
the  spirit  in  both  was  the  same."  Bat 
this,  we  think,  is  an  erroneous  hypothe- 
sis. Sidney  Smith,  in  the  first  place, 
was  wholly  unpoetic ;  hence  an  essen- 
tial dissimilarity.  And,  althoagh  his 
common-sense  was  so  exquisite  as  to  be 
almost  genius,  his  humor  consisted  gener- 
ally in  an  exaggeration  which  reached  the 
very  borders  of  nonsense.  Lamb,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  us  apparent  nonsense 
which  contains  the  germs  of  the  sound- 
est sense.  We  open  the  Essays  ofElia^ 
quite  at  hazard — exercising,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of^  Sortes  Cardagnuli  —  and  &I1 
upon  "A  Quakers'  Meeting."    Wher» 
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is  tbe  nonsense  mingling  with  the  hnmor 
of  that  essay  ?  Surely  it  is  full  of  wis- 
dom. "  Once  only,'*  says  Lamb,  "  I  wit- 
nessed a  sample  of  the  old  Foxian  or- 
gasm. It  was  a  man  of  giant  stature, 
who,  as  Wordsworth  phrases  it,  might 
have  danced  *  from  head  to  foot  eqnipt 
in  iron  mail.'  His  frame  was  of  iron, 
too.  Bat  he  was  malleable.  I  saw  him 
shake  all  over  with  the  spirit — I  dare 
not  say  of  delusion,^*  Would  Sidney 
Smith  have  described  a  Quaker  ^*  holding 
forth "  with  this  calm  tolerance,  this 
wise  dubiety?  Would  he  not  rather 
have  given  us  a  farcical  exaggeration, 
very  provocative  of  immediate  mirth, 
but  ot  no  permanent  value.  "  *  He  had 
been  awrr  in  his  youth,' he  told  us,  with 
expressions  of  a  sober  remorse."  How 
would  the  witty  Canon  of  St.  PaoPs 
have  luxuriated  in  the  grim  hysterical 
Quaker  who  fondly  fancied  that  he  had 
once  been  a  wit !  But  Elia  treats  him 
tenderly.  "  His  brow  would  have  scared 
away  the  Levities — the  Jocos  Risasque 
— faster  than  the  Loves  fled  the  face  of 
Dis  at  Enna.  By  toitj  even  in  his  youth, 
I  will  be  sworn  he  understood  some- 
thing far  within  the  limits  of  an  allow- 
able liberty." 

Not  to  Sidney  Smith  alone,  nor  to 
men  similarly  kcpn  after  absurdities,  but 
to  the  majority  of  us,  a  perfectly  silent 
session  of  Quakers  would  seem  ridicu- 
lous. Lamb  saw  its  poetic  aspect. 
"The  mind  has  been  fed.  You  go 
away  with  a  sermon  not  made  with 
hands.  You  have  been  in  the  milder 
caverns  of  Trophonius ;  or  as  in  some 
den  where  that  fiercest  and  sava^jest  of 
all  wild  creatures,  the  Tongue,  that  un- 
ruly member,  has  strangely  lain  tied  up 
and  captive." 

The  very  next  essay,  "  The  Old  and 
the  New  Schoolmaster,"  might  be  taken 
as  a  perfect  example  of  "  humor  mixed 
with  sen^e,"  instead  of  with  nonsense. 
It  has  a  delicate  apprehension,  almost 
prophetic,  of  the  change  just  commenc- 
ing in  education.  But  perhaps  the  critic 
who  perceives  a  nonsensical  element  in 
Lamb's  humor  thinks  rather  of  those 
exquisitely  droll  letters — the  oddest  of 
which  is  the  gem  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzger- 
ald's collection.    Hood  has  said : 

"  There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth 
But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy." 


And  these  wilder  letters  of  Lamb'a, 
were  doubtless  the  result  of  a  re^tion 
from  extreme  despondency.  The  OM 
to  which  at  present  we  refer,  written  to 
Mr.  Patmore,  at  Paris,  might  certainly 
be  used  as  a  test  of  a  reader's  capacity 
to  enjoy  nonsense.  We  extract  a  few 
paragraphs : 

**  Dear  P — :  I  am  so  poorly.  I  have  been 
to  a  funeral,  where  I  made  a  pun,  to  tbe  oon- 
sternatioQ  of  the  rest  of  the  mourners.  And  we 
had  wine.  I  can't  describe  to  you  the  howl 
which  the  widow  set  up  at  proper  interrate. 
Dash  could,  for  it  is  not  unlike  what  he 
makes. 


^Did  you  ever  taste  frogs?  Get  them/If 
you  can.  They  are  like  little  Lilliput  rab- 
bits, only  a  thought  nicer. 

•  •  •  •  . 

'*  We  had  a  merry  passage  with  the  widow 
at  the  Commons.  She  was  howling — part 
howling  and  part  giving  directions  to  the 
proctor — ^when  crash  I  down  went  my  sister 
through  a  crazy  chair,  and  made  the  clerks 
grin,  and  I  gnnned,  and  the  widow  tittered 
— and  tJien  I  knew  that  the  was  net  ineamol' 
able. 

*^  Proctor  has  got  a  wen  growing  out  at  the 
nape  of  his  neck,  which  his  wife  wants  him 
to  have  cut  off;  but  I  think  it  rather  an* 
agreeable  excrescence — like  hi^  poetry—re- 
dundant  Hone  has  hanged  himself  for  debi» 
GodjBrin  was  taken  up  for  picking  pockets. 
Becky  takes  to  bad  courses.  Her  father  was 
blown  up  in  a  steam  machine.  The  coroner 
found  it  Insanity.  I  should  not  like  him  to 
sit  on  my  letter." 

This  is  nonsense  in  full  effervesoenoe 
—  the  sort  of  thing  which  most  In- 
dies and  all  Scotchmen  who  have  not 
a  touch  of  the  Wilsonian  character 
find  it  impossible  to  laush  at  —  it 
is  so  very  silly.  Christopher  North 
had  a  noble,  capacity  for  nonsense ;  but 
few  of  his  countrymen  share  it  in  any 
degree ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  rarer  in 
England  than  of  old.  Are  we  tamed 
by  the  trials  of  the  time — ^by  the  increas- 
ing earnestness  of  life  ?  We  have  no- 
ticed, especially  in  the  Saturday  Review^ 
which,  since  the  fire  of  its  hot  youth 
decayed,  has  been  the  organ  of  the  intel- 
lectual Philistines — Sadducean  and  cyni- 
cal— remarks  on  the  Noctes  Ambrosi- 
an(B  which  showed  absolute  incapacity 
to  appreciate  the  manliness  which  is  the 
differential  quality  of  those  mar\'el]oQs 
col  loquies.    The  dominant  temperament 
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jast  now  ia  business-like  and  criltoal: 
young  England  talks  learnedly  of  the 
Eaonomial  s  opinion  on  the  Bank  rate, 
and  wishes  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  were 
a  little  more  practical  in  his  theory  of 
Geiat.  The  time  is  cautious  and  criti- 
cal, but  this  cannot  last :  the  young 
Age,  creative,  demiurgic,  will  aaaaredly 
come  forth  to  conquest,  though  its  in- 
fancy be  baptized  with  fire. 

Charles  Lamb  was  bom  in  Crown 
Office  Row,  Temple,  on  the  18Lh  of 
February,  1775 — five  years  later  than 


[Jane, 

Wordsworth,  three  than  Coleridge,  two 
than  Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  has 
only  just  passed  from  among  us,  and 
Byron's  strong  spirit  was  not  to  enter 
the  world  for  thirteen  yeara.  Lamb's 
father  was  a  barrister's  clerk ;  his  ma- 
ternal grandmother  was  housekeeper  lo 
the  Plumera,  in  Hertfordshire;  and 
there  is  nothing  aristocratic  known  or 
imagined  about  his  pedigree.  liis  own 
speoLilations  on  the  matter  are  embodied 
in  a  characterislio  sonnet: 


"What  reason  first  imposed  thy  gentle  name, 

Name  that  mj  father  bore,  and  liis  sire's  sire, 
Without  reproach  f     We  trace  our  stream  no  higher; 

And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  s»me. 

Perhaps  some  shepherd  on  Lincoln! an  plains, 

In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  Bocks, 
Received  the  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 

And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow  swains. 

Perchance  from  Salem's  holier  fields  returned, 
With  glory  gotten  on  the  heads  abhorred 
Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 

Took  Hia  meek  title  in  who^e  zeal  he  burned. 

Whttte'er  the  fount  whence  thy  beginnings  came. 
No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name." 


Well  kept  was  that  gentle  resolve. 
Lamb  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
whose  antique  atmosphere  did  much  to 
mould  hie  character ;  where,  moreover, 
he  had  for  a  schoolfellow  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  the  most  infiuencing  mind  of 
the  century.  Bat  for  Coleridge,  we 
might  have  had  no  essays  of  Ella. 
Their  friendship  endured.  Together 
with  Lloyd,  they  published  a  small  vol- 
ume of  verse  in  1797,  the  motto  on  its 
title-page  being  fiom  the  hand  of  Cole- 
ridge :  Duplex  nobis  vinculum,  et  ami- 
cilice  et  simil'mm  juncCarumque  Gamm- 
narum  ;  quod  utinam  neque  mors  sol- 
vat,  neque  temporis  tonguiiiquitas.  Well 
was  the  wish  fulfilled,  as  between  Lamb 
and  Coleridge'.  In  the  last  year  of  hia 
life,  thus  wrote  Coleridge  on  a  flyleaf  of 
his  own  "Sibylline  Leaves:"  ; 

"  Ch  &  Mary  Lamb, 
dear  to  my  heart,   yea, 

as  it  were,  my  hearty 

S.  T.  C.    ^t.  G3.    1834. 

1797 

1684 

37  years  t"  I 

And  when  tidings  of  Coleridge's  death  J 
reached  Charles  Lnmb,  the  thought  of| 


it  clung  to  him  perpetually.  "  Coleridge 
is  dead,"  he  would  eay,  many  times  a 
day.  And  ha  wrote  most  nobly  and 
tenderly  ihoreon ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  last  fee  ever  wrote. 

"  When  T  heard,"  he  says,  "  of  the  death 
of  Coleridge,  it  was  without  grioC  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  long  had  been  on  the  confines 
of  the  next  world — that  he  had  a  hanger  for 
eternity.  I  grieved  then  that  I  could  not 
gricTe.  But  since,  I  feel  how  great  a  part 
be  was  of  mc.  His  great  and  dear  spirit 
haunts  me.  I  cannot  think  a  thougbt,  I 
canQot  make  a  criticism  on  men  or  books, 
without  on  ineffectual  turning  and  reference 
to  him.  .  .  .  Never  saw  I  bis  likeness, 
nor  probably  the  world  can  see  again," 

These  words  show  the  royal  influence 
possessed  by  Coleridge  over  men  worthy  " 
to  listen  to  him.  Thanks,  in  a  measure, 
to  Mr.  Carlyle's  bleak  ridicule,  there  are 
many  who  question  the  greatness  of 
Coleridge  :  and  we  find  even  Mr,  Proo- 
ter  asking :  "  What  did  he  do  f"  We 
wonder  what  answer  Charles  Lamb  or 
William  Wordsworth  wonid  have  made 
to  that  question :  and  even  they  could 
not  foresee  that  his  stimulative  intellect 
would  be  the  primary  force  in  the 
"  Young  England "  and  the  "  Broad 
Church"  movemeuts.    It  voold  bo  very 
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difficult  to  attain  a  full  estimate  of  his 
influence  upon  England  as  it  is. 

Quaint  influences  were  destined  to 
surround  Charles  Lamb,  his  boyish 
clerkship  being  in  that  old  South  Sea 
House,  described  inimitably  in  £lia's 
first  essay.  At  that  ^'poor  neighbor 
out  of  business"  ofBanK  and  'Change 
and  India  House,  whose  directors  met 
only  "  Jo  proclaim  a  dead  dividend,"  he 
passed  a  lew  years :  thence,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Four  years  Itfter  came  the  day  of  hor- 
rors, when  his  sister  Mary,  victim  of 
homicidal  mania,  stabbed  her  mother  to 
the  heart.  Here  we  desire  to  say  as 
little  as  possible :  it  is  well  known  that 
Charles  Lamb  became  from  that  time 
the  guardian  of  his  sister,  his  elder 
brother  declining  to  act  in  the  matter ; 
and  it  seems  clear  that  he  had  some  fair 
vision  of  love  which  to  this  end  he  dis- 
missed utterly.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  his  devotion  to  Mary  was  sympa- 
thetic rather  than  sacrificing;  that  he 
felt  himself  hovering  on  the  frontier  be- 
tween sanity  and  insanity,  and  therefore 
cast  his  lot  with  hers.  This  is  doubtful. 
Certainly  the  hereditary  insanity  of  his 
family  had,  previous  to  the  terrible  ca- 
tastrophe, definitely  shown  itseff  in  him : 
there  is  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  written  in 
the  spring  of  1796,  in  which  he  supplies 
evidence  of  this.  "My  life  has  been 
somewhat  diversified  of  late.  The  six 
weeks  that  finished  last  year,  and  began 
this,  your  humble  servant  spent  very 
agreeably  in  a  madhouse  at  Iioxton.  I 
am  got  somewhat  rational  now,  and 
don't  bite  any  one.  But  mad  I  was." 
This  terrible  afiliction,  which  fell  upon 
him  thus  as  he  emerged  from  boyhood, 
never  recurred.  A  question  of  immeas- 
urable interest  is  raised  here.  What  is 
madness?  What  are  its  limits?  Often 
we  hear  a  man  of  the  world  remark  that 
somebody  is  a  very  clever  fellow — "  but 
quite  mad,  you  know."  Inquiry  might, 
perhaps,  show  that  this  was  a  person 
who  sacrificed  all  luxuries  and  most 
comforts  for  the  good  of  others.  By- 
ron, whose  sight  was  always  keen  and 
clear,  except  when  the  lens  of  pn^judice 
interposed,  abhorred  war,  stigmatized 
Alexander  as  Macedonia's  "madman," 
and  would  probably,  if  here  to  judge, 
deem  the  Count  Bismarck  mad.    ^d 


would  not  a  jury  of  average  Englishmen 
have  declared  JByron  to  be  mad  if  all 
his  wild  freaks  had  been  laid  befoie 
them?  What  can  be  said  of  a  man 
who,  at  a  dinner-party,  refuses  anything 
but  biscuits  and  soda-water,  failing 
which,  he  dines  on  potatoes  and  vinegar 
— who  kept  a  bear  at  college,  and  a  lion 
and  a  hundred  other  strange  animals  at- 
terward — who  risks. his  life  in  swimming 
across  the  Hellespont  because  some 
Greek  gentleman  is  said  to  have  done 
it — who  gives  uprthe  comforts  of  Eng- 
lish life,  and  (appalling  thought !)  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  just  to  help  a 
struggling  nation  whose  courage  and 
success  are  doubtful  and  their  ingrati- 
tude certain  ?  Here  are  not  a  tithe  of 
Byron's  best-known  eccentricities,  yet 
would  they  suffice  in  the  eyes  of  the 
majority  of  commonplace  people  to  con- 
vict him  of  insanity. 

It  would  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  psychology  of  genius,  if  we  could 
know  what  peculiar  form  of  insanity 
caused  Charles  Lamb  to  pass  six  weeks 
of  his  twenty-first  year  in  a  madhouse 
at  Hoxton.  None  of  his  biographers 
have  any  information  hereon ;  the  only 
hints  we  have  are  from  his  letter  to 
Coleridge.  "  Many  a  vagary,"  he  says, 
"  my  imagination  played  with  me — 
enough  to  make  a  volume,  if  all  were 
told.  .  .  .  Coleridge !  it  may  con- 
vince you  of  my  regards  for  you,  when 
I  tell  you  my  head  ran  on  you  in'my 
madness,  as  much  almost  as  on  an- 
other person,  who,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  was  the  morcr  immediate  cause 
of  my  temporary  frenzy."  This  gives 
a  slight  clue  to  the  source  of  mental 
disease ;  doubtless  the  boy's  poetic 
fancy  had  indeed  fixed  on  the  fprl 
**  with  bright  yellow  Hertfordshire  hair 
and  eye  of  watchet  hue,"  whom  he  long 
after  remembered  as  •**  my  Alice."  But 
there  is  something  very  curious  in  this 
bri^f  spasm  of  insanity  at  the  portal  of 
life,  followed  by  forty  years  of  complete 
sanity  and  of  noble  sacrifice.  At  that 
very  time  there  dwelt  in  London— joet 
as  fsLT  from  Lamb's  residence  as  l4un- 
beth  Palace  from  Holbom  —  a  great 
painter,  forty  years  old,  who  was  cer- 
tainly mad,  as  most -men  judge  madnett. . 
This  was  William  Blake,  poet  as  weU 
as  painter,  of  whom  Wordsworth  said : 
«>  There  is  something  in  the  madness  of 
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leM,  for  i  neTirr  thint;  of  tWm.  Tlie  Persian 
affibaft»«<i';r  is  tli«  prioci|ial  tbio^  talked  of 
ooMT.    I  Mot  some  people  to  see  him  wanli9 
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the  son,  oirPritDRiM  Bill,  »t  Ittlf-ptat  iix  In  I 
the  mDrninR,  SStb  NoTetnber;  bnt  he  did  not 
come,  wbJMi  makce  me  think  the  old  fire- 
wonbippers  *re  a  sect  dlmoet  eztjii<^  in  Per-  | 
nk.  The  Peni«Q  unbeaGador'H  name  ig  Shaw 
All  Uiraa.  The  comnion  people  call  him 
Shaw  nonsense."  | 

MoBt  delightful  of  tbese  letters  is  the 
one  of  Dei-entber  26th,  1816,  from  vhich 
afterward  was  developed  the  eauy  on 
**  Distant  CoireapondeDts." 

"This  is  Christmas  day,  1816,  with  us; 
irtiat  it  may  be  with  you,  I  don't  know— the 
12th  of  June  next  year,  perhaps ;  and  if  It 
should  be  the  consecrated  season  with  you,  I 
dont  aee  how  yon  ran  keep  it.  Tou  have  no 
tarkeys;  you  would  notdesecTatethefeBtival 
by  ogling  up  a  withered  Chinese  bantam, 
instead  of  the  savory  grand,  Norfolcian  holo- 
caust,  that  smokes  all  round  my  nostrils  at 
this  miHuent  from  a  thousand  fircEidea.  Then 
what  puddings  bave  you)  Where  will  you 
get  holly  to  slick  in  your  churches,  or 
churches  to  stick  your  dried  tea-leaves  (that 
must  be  the  substitute)  in  f  Whst  memorials 
yon  can  have  of  the  holy  time,  I  lee  not.  A 
chopped  Mission* ry  or  two  may  keep  up  the 
idea  of  &nt  and  the  wildemees ;  but  what 
standing  evidence  hare  you  of  the  Nativity  ? 
—'tis  our  rosy  cheeked  home-stalled  divines, 
whose  faces  shine  to  the  tune  nf  'Unto  us  a 
child  is  bom,'  faces  fragrant  with  the  mince- 
pies  of  half  a  century,  that  alone  can  authen- 
ticate the  cheerful  mystery."  • 

Afterward  come  some  "improbable 
romantic  fictions,  fitting  the  remoteness 
of  the  mission  "  the  letter  went  upon :     | 

"  St.  Paul's  church  is  a  beip  of  ruing  ;  the  | 
Monument  isn't  half  so  high  bb  you  knew  it,  I 
dircra  parts  being  successively  taken  down,  ; 
which  the  raragea  of  time  bad  rendered  dan- 
gerous ;  the  horiie  at  Charing  Crosi  is  gone, 
no  one  knows  whither  -  and  all  this  has  taken 

flaee  while  you  have  been  settling  whether 
lo-hing-tong  should  be  spelt  with  a  —  or  a  — . 
For  aught  I  see,  you  had  almoat  as  well  re-  ' 
main  where  you  are,  and  not  come  like  a  ; 
Struldbrug  into  a  world  where  few  were  born 
when  you  went  away.  Scarce  here  and 
there  one  will  bo  able  to  make  out  your  face ; 
all  your  opinions  will  be  out  of  date,  your 
jokes  obsolete,  your  puns  rejected  with  fistld- 
iousness,  as  wit  of  the  last  af;o.  Your  way  of 
msthenaticH  has  already  given  way  to  a  new 
metliod,  whi^h  after  all  is,  I  believe,  the  old 
doctrine  of  Maclaurln,  new  vamped  up  with 
what  he  borrowed  of  the  negative  quantity  of 
Wujions  from  Eultr. 

"Coleridge  ia  just  dead,  having  lived  just 
long  enough  to  close  the  eyes  of  Wordsworth, 
wbo  paid  the  debt  to  nature  bnt  a  week  or 
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two  before.  Poor  Col,  bnt  two  days  be- 
fore he  died,  he  wrote  to  a  bookseller,  pro- 
po»ng  an  epic  poem  on  Uie  '  Wanderings  of 
C  UD,'  in  twenty-four  books.  It  is  said  be 
]>u  left  behind  him  more  than  forty  thoound 
iieatiees  in  criticism,  metaphysics  anddiTln- 
j  ly ;  hut  very  few  of  them  In  a  state  of  com- 
pletion. They  are  now  destined,  perhaps,  to 
tvrap  up  spices.  .  .  I  suppose  you  aari 
Uiat  Iliad  led  the  India  House, and  gona 
into  the  Fishmongers'  Almshouses,  over  the 

Manning  was  then  Bupposed  either  to 
have  started  for  home,  or  to  be  jnst  on 
the  point  of  doing  so  ;  and  lismb,  Oii 
iliedaj  after  writing  tbia  letter  of  fiction 
lo  Canton,  wrote  a  letter  of  fact  to  St. 
Helena.  Not  all  ftot,  certainly,  for  ho 
^-.ija,  "ITiis  very  night,  I  am  going  to 
/cava  off  tobacco!  Surely  there  moM 
be  some  other  world,  in  which  tliia  m- 
i.'<>oquerable  purpose  shall  be  realized." 
It  was  a  year  of  startling  events,  this* 
R:tme  1615;  Kapoleon  esoaping  tmta 
Elba,  landed  in  France  on  the  first  day 
of  March.  The  noon  of  summer  sav 
Waterloo's  "  loud  sabbath  " — 

"  A  day  of  onsets  of  despair : " 

and  in  October  the  fierce  Eagle  ofFranea 
»  as  fettered  for  life  in  hia  island  prison. 
CImrles  Lamb  writes,  oharacterisuoally : 
"  Have  you  recovered  the  breathless 
slone-Gtaring  astonishment  into  wbJoh 
you  mnst  have  been  thrown,  upon  leara- 
i  iig  at  landing  that  an  Emperor  of  Fraaoe 
V'O.B  living  at  St.  Helena?  What  in 
ovent  in  the  solitude  of  the  seasf  like 
Imding  a  fish's  bone  at  the  top  of  Plin- 
lirnmon;  but  these  things  are  nothiog 
in  onr  western  world.  Novelties  ceaae 
to  affect.  Come  and  try  what  your  pres- 
eiioeean." 

Lamb's  early  love  for  Alice  W.  hw 
been  thonght  a  mere  freak  of  his  imag- 
ination. Mr.  Procter  styles  it  an  "  vpo' 
crypbal  attachment "  (a  phrase  Lanib 
would  bave  called  et'le),  and,  rather  ^ 
our  sarprise,  deems  it  "  inezpresdbll^ 
unimportant"  whetherthere  wasorWU 
not  any  ench  person.  That  the  pasri^a 
was  real,' is  clear;  nor  would  Lamb 
\i  ithont  it  have  reached  tbose  depths  of 
tenderness,  devoid  of  all  sentimental  i^ 
I'l'Qtations,  which  were  familiar  to  UL 
ilionght.  It  refined  bis  spirit  and  mine 
liim  a  chivhlrons  lover  of  all  women,  siBob 
he  bad  lost  the  od^  one  whom  he«oUl 
supremely  love.    To  AUuiing,  in  1808,' 
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he  sent  the  delightful  poem  on  the  death 
of  Hester  Savory — "  a  yonnp  Quaker 
yon  may  have  heard  me  speak  of  as  beinc: 
in  love  with  for  some  years  while  I  lived 
at  PentODville,  though  I  had  never  spok- 
en to  her  in  my  life."  The  last  stanza 
is  very  felicitous : 

**  My  sprightly  neighbor,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  no£  meet  as  heretofore, 
Some  summer  morning — 

"When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Ilath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  will  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  forewarning  ?" 

Perhaps  Mr.  Tennyson  was  thinking 
of  this,  when  he  invoked  the  spirit  of  his 
lost  friend : 

"  Come !  not  in  watches  of  the  night, 

But  wher^  the  sunbeam  broodeth  warm ; 
Come,  beauteous  in  thine  after-form, 
Ajid  like  a  finer  light  in  light" 

Both  in  his  poetry  and  his  prose  there 
is  evidence  that  Charles  Lamb  had  lov- 
ed ;  without  which  experience  no  nature 
can  be  freely  developed — no  man  or  wo- 
man can  attain  self  knowledge.  Every 
way, 

"*Ti8  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Tbto  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

The  quaint  turns  of  thought  which 
surprise  and  delight  lovers  of  Lamb  were 
as  common  to  his  conversation  as  to  his 
letters  and  essays.  Hazlitt  dated  his 
first  attraction  toward  close  intimacy 
with  him  from  a  day  when  Holcroft  and 
Coleridge  were  arguing  which  was  best, 
*^  Man  as  he  was,  or  man  as  he  is  to  be." 
"Give  me,"  exclaimed  Lamb,  "  man  as 
he  is  not  to  be."  Through  Hazlitt  he 
was  introduced  to  the  London  Maga- 
zine^ a  periodical  whose  career  was  re- 
markable for  many  things — not  the  least 
being  the  appearance  of  £Iia  in  its  pages. 
There  Tom  Hood  first  tried  his  power's ; 
Xbere  the  Opium  Eater  published  his 
Aiarvelloug  dreamy  confessions;  there 
Hazlitt's  "  Table  Talk "  delighted 
thoughtful  readers ;  there  Carlyle, 
Cary  (of  Dante),  Allan  Cunningham, 
Keats,  Julius  Hare,  Savage  Lander, 
Hartley  Coleridge,  wrote  more  or  less. 
The  magazine  had  two  points  of  nnpleas- 
ant  notoriety.  Its  first  editor,  John 
Scott,  was  killed  in  a  duel  provoked  by' 


himself,  the  first  canse  being  some  per- 
sonalities in  Blackwood ;  and  it  had  as 
a  contributor  the  infamous  Wainwright, 
who  mingled  the  coxcomb  with  the  ninr- 
derer,  in  a  way  theretofore  unknown 
among  men.  Although  there  was  more 
genius  in  the  London  Magazine  than 
in  almost  any  other  of  its  time,  it  did 
not  become  a  power  in  literature.  To 
this  end,  it  is  needful  that  a  magazine  or 
review  should  have  a  definite  political 
and  literary  creed,  and  should  be  edited 
by  a  man  of  sufl^cient  intellectual  strength 
to  give  it  a  character^'the  reflex  pf  his 
own. 

Mr.  Procter's  personal  recollectionfl 
of  Lamb  add  nothing  new  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  him,  but  are  valuable  as  confirm- 
ing the  opinion  already  formed  of  his 
character.  His  word-portrait  of  him  ia 
picturesque,  and  deserves  quotation  : 

**  Persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
traversing  Covent  Garden  at  that  time  (seven- 
and-forty  years  ago)  might,  by  extending 
their  walk  a  few  yards  into  Ru^ell-street, 
have  noted  a  small  spare  man,  clothed  in 
black,  who  went  out  every  morning  and  re* 
turned  every  aflernoon,  and  regularly  as  the 
hands  of  the  clock  moved  toward  certain 
boors.  You  could  not  mistake  him.  He  was 
somewhat  stiff  in  his  manner,  and  almost 
clerical  in  dress,  which  indici^ted  much  weaz. 
He  had  a  long,  melancholy  face,  with  keen, 
penetrating  eyes ;  and  he  walked  with  a  short 
resolute  step.  City- wards.  He  looked  no  one 
in  the  face  for  more  than  a  moment^  and  yet 
contrived  to  see  everything  as  he  went  on. 
No  one  who  ever  studied  the  human  features 
could  pass  him  by  without  recollecting  his 
countenance ;  is  was  full  of  sensibility,  and 
it  came  upon  you  like  a  new  thought,  which 
you  could  not  help  dwelling  upon  afterward  ; 
It  gave  rise  to  meditation,  and  did  you  good. 
This  small,  half  clerical  man  was  Chailes 
Lamb." 

As  companions  to  this  graphic  sketch, 
Mr.  Procter  furnishes  engravings  from 
three  portraits  of  Lamb,  by  Hazlitt^ 
Cary,  and  Meyer.  They  ar«  evidently 
taken  at  three  very  different  ages,  but 
the  dates  are  nnfortnnately  not  given. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  whose  book  is  a  desnU 
tory  but  very  readable  essay  on  Lamb, 
gives  as  a  frontispiece  a  full-length  por- 
trait, extremely  unflattering,  sketched 
on  copper,  by  Brook  Pulham,  in  1825* 
Hazlitt's  portrait  is  the  youngest,  and  is 
very  full  of  oharaoter,  though  it  does 
not  reflect  our  ideal  of  Lamb ;  in  Cary'a 
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we  seem  to  see  him  after  years  of  a  life 
never  free  from  one  sad  anxiety  ;  while 
Meyer's  bhows  a  calmer  brow,  as  if  a 
still  longer  lapse  of  time  had  brought 
more  Ftrenglh  to  endure.  Gary's  por- 
trait of  Miss  Lamb  has  the  placid  and 
intelligent  beauty  of  a  serene  age ;  and 
indeed  her  life,  when  her  mind  had  its 
equipoise,  possessed  a  beautiful  serenity. 
Miss  Emma  Isola,  an  orphan  with 
whom  Lamb  and  his  sister  made  ac- 
quaintance when  she  was  at  school  at 
Cambridge,  became  in  time  almost  their 
adoj)ted  child. '  His  loving  temperament 
needed  some  outlet  for  the  paternal  feel- 
ing. How  great  that  need  may  be  seen 
from  the  beautiful  reverie  on  "Dream 
Children,"  with  its  pathetic  ending, 
when  the  visionary  girl  and  boy  seem 
to  tell  him,  though  without  speech, 
"  We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee,  nor 
are  we  children  at  all.  The  children  of 
Alice  call  Bartrara  father.  We  are 
nothing ;  less  than  nothing,  and  dreams. 
We  are  only  what  might  have  been,  and 
must  wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of 
Lethe  millions  of  ages  before  we  have 
existence  and  a  name."  So  far  as  might 
be.  Lamb's  need  was  satisfied  by  his 
adopted  daughter.  She  became  his 
"  only  walk-companion  ;"  her  "  mirthful 
spirits  were  the  youth  of  the  house." 
By-and-by  she  married  Mr.  Edward 
Moxon,  publisher  and  poet,  whose  ac- 
quaintance had  been  made  at  Enfield  in 
1824.  Mr.  Moxon's  sonnets  to  his 
bride,  though  Mr.  Fitzgerald  calls  them 
"  rather  Delia  Crliscan,"  possessed  much 
delicacy  and  beauty.  Doubtless  it  was 
not  without  sorrow  that  Charles  Lamb 
parted  with  his  almost  daughter*;  but 
with  playful  irony  he  substituted  smiles  | 


for  tears,  as  in  the  following  letter, 
which  refers  to  the  gift  of  a  watch  by 
Mr.  Moxon : 

"For  God's  sake  give  Emma  no  more 
watches  ;  one  has  turned  her  head.  She  is 
arrogant  and  insulting.  She  said  something 
very  unpleasant  to  our  old  clock  in  the  pas- 
sage, as  if  he  did  not  keep  time,  and  yet  he 
had  made  her  no  appointment.  She  takes  it 
out  every  instant  to  look  at  the  moment  hand. 
She  lugs  us  out  into  the  fields,  because  there 
the  bird-boys  ask  you,  *  Pray,  sir,  can  you 
tell  me  what's  o'clock  ?'  and  she  answers  them 
punctually.  She  loses  all  her  time  looking  to 
sec  what  the  time  is.  I  overheard  her  whis- 
pering, *  Just  so  many  hours,  minutes,  etc., 
to  Tuesday;  T  think  St.  George's  goes  too 
slow.'  This  little  present  of  time!  Why, 
'tis  Eternity  to  her  1 

*^  What  can  make  her  so  fond  of  a  ginger- 
f)read  watch  ? 

"  She  has  spoiled  some  of  the  movements. 
Between  ourselves,  she  has  erased  away  half- 
past  twehCy  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  canon- 
ical hour  in  Hanover  Square. 

"Well,  *if  you  love  me,  love  my  watch,' 
she  answers.  She  will  keep  time  to  you. 
*  It  goes  right  by  the  Horse  Guards.'  " 

At  the  beginning  of  1825,  after  about 
thirty-two  years  of  service,  Charles 
Lamb  left  the  India  House  with  a  retir- 
ing pension  of  £440  a  year.  Much  had 
he  desired,  that  leisure,  which,  of  course, 
when  attained,  did  not  delight  him  so 
much  as  he  expected.  In  a  well-known 
sonnet  he  attributes  the  invention  of 
"work"  to  "Sabbathless  Satan,"  and 
deems  the  worst  of  all  forms  of  work — 

"That    dry  drudgery  at  the    desk's   dead 
wood." 

And  how  joyous  his  belief  in  the  lux- 
ury of  leisure,  as  expressed  in  the  comr 
panion  sonnet : 


"  They  talk  of  time,  and  of  time's  galling  yoke. 

That,  like  a  millstone,  on  man's  mind  doth  press. 

Which  only  works  and  business  can  redress ; 
Of  divine  Leisure  such  foul  lies  are  spoke, 
Wounding  her  fair  gifts  with  calumnious  Stroke. 

But  might  I,  fed  with  silent  meditation, 

Assoiled  live  from  that  fiend  Occupation — 
Improhits  LaboTj  which  my  spirits  hath  broke — 

"  I'd  drink  of  time's  rich  cup,  and  never  surfeit ; 
Fling  in  more  days  than  went  to  make  the  gem, 
That  crowned  the  white  top  of  Methusalem  ; 
Yea,  on  my  weak  neck  take,  and  never  forfeit. 
Like  Atlas  bearing  up  the  dainty  sky, 
The  heaven-sweet  burthen  of  eternity." 

But  to  be  enjoyingly  idle  requires  a  long  apprenticeship.    It  has  been  some' 
where  written  by  Landor  : 
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*^  0  Idleness  I  enchanting  Idleness ! 
The  more  we  have  of  &ee,  the  more  we  love  thee." 


This,  doubtless,  is  true ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  less  idleness  we 
have,  the  less  capable  are  we  of  enjoy- 
ing our  leisure ;  and  in  these  days  of 
rapid  life,  who  can  be  idle  ?  Probably 
the  tedious  desk  drudgery  of  which 
Lamb  complained  is  most  fatal  to  the 
enjoyment  of  leisure,  for  it  turns  a  man 
into  a  machine,  extinguishing  as  far  as 
possible  the  apprehensive  forgetive  fac- 
ulties. 

To  be  freed  from  the  yoke  at  the  age 
of  fifty  was,  however,  Lamb's  well  mer- 
ited guerdon  ;  and,  if  he  had  permitted 
his  humorous  faculty  to  work  in  new 
fields  of  literature,  he  would  probably 
have  been  happier.  And,  although  the 
exquisite  delight  depicted  in  The  Super- 
annuated Man  was  not  to  be  realized, 
his  occasional  complaints  to  his  corre- 
spondents are  to  be  taken  cum  grano. 
How  he  revels  in  his  lengthened  span  of 
life,  logically  proveable !  "  I  have  lived 
nominally  fifty  years,  but  deduct  out  of 
them  the  hours  which  I  have  lived  to 
other  people  and  not  to  myself,  and  you 
will  find  me  still  a  young  fellow.  .  .  . 
My  next  ten  years,  if  I  stretch  so  far, 
will  be  so  long  as  any  preceding  thirty ; 
'tis  a  fair  rule-of-three  sum."  And  he 
writes  to  Wordsworth  :  "  I  came  home 
FOBEVER  on  Tuesday  in  last  week.  The 
incomprehensibleness  of  my  condition 
overwhelmed  me.  It  was  like  passing 
from  life  into  eternity.  .  .  .  Holi- 
days, even  the  annual  month,  ^exe  al- 
ways uneasy  joys,  their  conscious  fugi- 
tiveness,  the  craving  after  making  the 
most  of  them.  Now,  when  all  is  holi- 
day, there  are  no  holidays."  To  Ber- 
nard Barton  he  is  pleasant  about  the 
loss  of  the  official  stationery  often  made 
immortal  by  his  unofficial  letters.  We 
believe  there  are  even  now  novelists, 
journalists,  essayists  in  government  of- 
fices who  use  the  national  supplies  to  in- 
struct or  amuse  the  nation.  '^All  the 
time  I  was  at  the  East  India  House  I 
never  mended  a  pen ;  I  now  cut  'em  to 
the  stumps,  marring  rather  thae  mend- 
ing the  primitive  goose  quill.  I  cannot 
bear  to  pay  for  articles  I  used  to  get  for 
nothing.  When  Adam  laid  out  his  first 
Dcnny  upon  nonpareils  at  some  stall  in 
Mesopotamia,  I  think  it  went  hard  with  ' 


him,  reflecting  upon  his  old  goodly  or- 
chard, where  he  had  so  many  for  noth- 
ing." By  the  way,  is  not  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  steel  pen  for  the  gray  goose* 
quill  one  reason  why  there  ^re  now  no 
essayists?  Certes,  with  no  steel  pen 
could  Elia  have  been  written. 

Bernard  Barton,  a  minor  minstrel  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  a  bank  clerk  at 
Woodbridge,  received  from  Lamb  a  se- 
ries of  letters,  very  rich  in  thought.  As 
Mr.  Procter  remarks,  he  treated  'him 
somewhat  as  a  disciple,  most  other  of 
his  correspondents  being  men  in  their 
own  way  his  equals.  The  sound  sense 
which  underlies  Charles  Lamb's  humor 
IS  shown  in  a  letter  to  Barton,  who  pro- 
posed to  exchange  olerkship  for  litera- 
ture : 

"Throw  yourself  on  the  world  without 
any  rational  plan  of  support  beyond,  what 
the  chance  employ  of  booksellers  would  af- 
ford you !  !  I 

"  Throw  yourself  rather,  my  dear  sir,  from 
the  steep  Tarpeian  rock,  slap-dash  headlong 
upon  iron  spikes.  If  you  had  but  five  con- 
solatory minutes  between  the  desk  and  the 
bed,  make  much  of  them,  and  live  a  century 
in  them,  rather  than  turn  slave  to  the  book- 
sellers. ...  Oh!  you  know  not,  may 
you  never  know,  the  miseries  of  subsisting 
by  authorship.     ... 

"Henceforth,  I  retract  all  my  fond  com- 
plaints  of  mercantile  employment ;  look  upon 
them  as  lovers^  quarrels.  I  was  but  half  in 
earnest.  Welcome  dead,  timber  of  a  desk 
that  makes  mo  live.  A  little  grumbling  is  a 
wholesome  medicine  for  the  spleen,  but  m  mj 
inner  heart  do  I  approve  this  our  close  but 
unharassing  way  of  life.   I  am  quite  seriouB.** 

Mr.  Barton  seems  to  have  been  trou- 
bled with  a  desire  to  live  by  authorship, 
as  there  is  a  letter  to  him  from  Byron, 
ten  years  earlier,  containing  similar  ad- 
vice. "  Do  not  renounce  writing,"  the 
poet  says,  "  hut  never  trust  entirely  to 
authorihip^'*  We  fear  the  poetic  Qua- 
ker would  have  found  it  a. poor  reliance, 
especially  as  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
always  been  rather  dubious  as  to  the 
propriety  of  any  composition  arranged 
in  lines  with  capital  letters  at  the  begin- 
ning and  rhymes  at  the  end.  It  savorn 
of  a  sophistication  alien  from  their  .prim- 
itive simplicity. 

With  that  same  sound  sense  alreadj 


ebimed  for  lAmb,  we  fin^  bim  reaaoaing 
at  inlervdb  with  Coluridge  in  referenoe 
to  those  mental  tendeDciea  which  ren- 
dered )his  career  eccentrio.  Thus  he 
writes,  very  soon  after  bis  own  great 
disaster : 

"I  grieve  from  my  Tery  Bonl  to  observe 
yon  in  your  plans  of  life  Teering  about  from 
this  hops  to  the  other,  and  settling  nowhere. 
Is  it  sn  untoward  fatality  (spetking  huminly) 
that  does  this  for  you — a  stubborn,  irresiBt- 
ibie  concurrence  of  events )  or  lies  the  &nlt, 
ta  I  fear  it  does,  in  your  own  mindt  Yon 
seem  always  to  be  tikinr  np  splendid 
schemes  of  fortune  only  to  lay  then)  down 
again." 

And  how  whimsically,  yet  wisely, 
does  Lamb  parody  his  iriend'a  marvel- 
lously subtle  specnlationB  in  an  exquisite 
letter  to  Soathey : 

*'  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  to  the  etental 
regret  of  his  native  Devonshire,  emigrates  to 
Westphttlia.  '  Poor  Lamb '  (these  were  his 
last  words),  '  if  he  wants  any  kniyaUdge  he 
may  apply  to  me.'  In  ordinary  cases  I 
thanked  .  him.  *  I  have  an  encfClopKdia  at 
hand,  but  on  such  an  occasion  as  going  otst 
to  a  German  university,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  sending  him  the  following  propositions, 
to  be  1] J  him  defended  oi;  oppugned  (or  both) 
at  Leipsic  or  Gottingcn : 


THE  WOBKa  Ot  OfilBUa  LAXB. 


'"I,  Whether  God  loves  a  lying  angel 
better  than  a  true  man  T 

"  '  11.  Whether  the  archangel  Uriel  muM 
knowingly  afflnn  an  untruth,  and  whether, 
if  he  eould,  heiewiW? 

"'IIL  Whether  honesty  be  an  angelic 
virtue,  or  not  rather  belonging  to  that  class 
of  qualities  which  the  schoolmen  term  "vir- 
tutes  minus  splendidte,  et  hominis  et  teme 
nimia  participes  ?' 

"  '  IV.  Whether  tb«  seraphim  ardentes  do 
not  manifest  their  goodness  by  way  of  vision 
and  theory?  arid  whether  practice  be  not  a 
sub-ceicstial  and  merely  human  virtue  f 

"'V.  Whether  the  higher  order  of  sera- 
phim illuminati  ever  »nter  f 

"'VL  Whether  pure  intelligences  can 
love,  or  whether  they  can  love  anything  be- 
sides pure  intellect  T 

"'VII.  Whether  the  beatifie  vision  be 
anything  more  or  less  than  a  perpetual  ro- 
presentment  to  each  individual  angel  of  his 
own  present  .attainments  and  future  capa- 
bilities, something  in  the  manner  of  mortal 
looking-KlaH)>es  t 

'"VIII.  Whether  an  immoHal  and  ame- 
nable soul  ^ay  not  come  to  be  damned  at 
last,  and  the  man  never  suspect  it  before- 
hand t' 


"Samuel  Taylor  hatfa  not  dngned  an  an- 
swer. Waa  it  impertinent  of  me  to  ayail 
myaelf  of  that  offered  source  of  knowledge  P* 

Coleridge,  who  (let.  26)  possessed  a 
fair  amount  of  conceit,  and  probably 
ranked  himaelf  e^nal  to  the  "  higher  or- 
der of  seraphifn  illuminati,"  is  pleasant- 
Ir  hit  off  in  these  questions,  specially 
the  fifth  and  seventh.  Perhaps  the  third 
was  a  delicate  reference  to  hia  cool  ap- 
propriation of  books,  hia  doctrine  being 
that  a  man'i  right  to  a  book  :ffBB  pro* 
portionate  to  bia  capadty  of  understand- 
iQg  it. 

And,  when  Manning's  restless  sprit 
urged  him  to  oriental  travel,  there  ia 
much  sound  tense  involved  in  LamVa 
exquisitely  humorona  diaanaslve : 

"Some  say  they  [the  Tartars]  are  canni- 
bals ;  and  then,  conceive  t,  Tartar-fellow  emt- 
ing  my  fnend,  and  adding  the  tool  malif 
nity  of  mustard  tnd  vinegar  1  I  am  afliaid 
'tis  the  reading  of  Chaucer  has  misled  you ; 
his  foolish  stories  about  Cambuscan,  and  the 
ring,  and  the  horse  of  brass.  Believe  roe^ 
tfaere  are  no  such  things;  'lis  all  the  poet's 
intentim ;  but  If  there  were  such  darling 
things  as  old  Chancer  says,  I  would  wp  be- 
hind yon  on  the  horse  of  brass,  and  frldc 
away  to  Prester  John's  country.  But  thaak 
are  all  tales;  a  horse  of  brass  never  fleir, 
and  a  king's  daughter  never  talked  with 
birds.  The  Tartars,  really,  are  a  cold,  \a- 
sipid,  smouchy  set.  Toull  be  sadly  moped 
(if  you  are  not  eaten)  among  them,  nay 
try  and  evrt  yourself.  Take  hellebore  (Uia 
counsel  is  Horace's,  'twas  none  of  iny 
thought  originallyy.  Shave  yourself  oftener. 
Eat  no  saffron,  for  safiron-eaters  contract  a 
terrible  Tdrtar-like  yellow.  Pray,  to  avoid 
the  fiend.  Eat  nothing  that  gives  the  heart- 
burn. Shave  the  vpper  Up.  Go  about  liln 
a  European.  Read  no  books  of  voyagep 
(they  are  all  lies),  only  now  and  then  a  ro- 
mance to  keep  the  Ikncy  undtr.  Above  all, 
don't  go  to  any  sights  of  wild  iauU.  TUt 
hat  bee*  four  ruin." 

Afterward  he  adds :  "  Tia  terribl*  t» 
be  weighed  oat  at  fivepcnoe  a  poati4>'* 
Sidney  Smith's  treatment  of  the  moe 
subject  —  hia  "cold  clergytnao  oa  lift 
sideboard,"  and  "  I  hope  yoa'U  di*- 
agree  with  the  raaD  that  eats  yoii"-r- 
will  at  onoe  be  recollet^d. 

It  ia  a  commoDplace  that  we  IwT* 
only  of  late  years  dieoovered  the  beaib- 
ty  of  scenery.  Charlea  Lamb,  poat  of 
the  city,  typical  Iioodono-,  shows  bq- 
where  inposm  or  eany  that:  tborotigl| 
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appreciation  of  it  which  Wordsworth 
has  taught  us.  The  Dearest  approach 
thereto   is   in  his    tragedy  of   "  John 


Woodvil,"  in  Simon*s  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion :  "  What  sports  do  you  use  in  the 
forest  ?" 


•*  Not  many ;  some  few,  as  thus : 
To  see  the  sun  to  bed,  and  to  arise, 
Like  some  hot  amorist  with  glowing  eyes, 
Bursting  the  lazy  bands  of  sleep  that  bound  him, 
With  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him. 
Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  night  clouds  to  rest, 
Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  man^s  breast, 
And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 
Admiring  silence,  while  those  lovers  sleep. 
Sometimes  outstretcht,  in  very  idleness, 
Naught  doing,  saying  little,  thinking  less, 
To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air, 
Go  eddying  round  ;  and  small  birds,  how  they  fare, 
When  mother  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  corn 
Filched  from  the  careless  Amalthea^s  horn ; 
And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worms  provide 
Without  their  pains,  when  earth  has  naught  beside 
To  answer  their  small  wants. 
To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by, 
Then  stop  and  gizc,  then  turn,  they  know  not  why, 
Like  bashful  younkers  in  society. 
To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree, 
And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be.'* 


But  this,  with  its  quaint  Elizabeth- 
an tone,  is  altogether  sophisticated.  It 
seems  absurd  to  a  generation  taught  by 
Wordsworth  to  look  nature  full  in  the 
face.  That  most  beautiful  essay  of  Elia 
on  ''  Blakesmoro  in  H — shire,"  takes  us 
to  no  wilder  scenes  than  the  "costly 
fruit-garden,  with  its  sun-baked  south- 
ern waH ;  the  ampler  pleasure-garden, 
rising  backward  from  the  house  in 
triple  terraces  .  .  .  the  firry  wilderness, 
the  haunt  of  the  squirrel,  and  the  day- 
long murmuring  wood-pigeon,  with  that 
antique  figure   in  the   centre,   god   or 


that  I  can  ever  again.  Glorious  crea- 
tures, fine  old  fellows,  Skiddaw,  etc  I 
never  shall  forget  ye,  how  ye  lay  aboat 
that  night,  like  an  intrenchraent ;  gone 
to  bed,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  night,  but 
promising  that  ye  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  morning.  Coleridge  had  got  a 
blazing  fire  in  his  study,  which  ie  a 
large,  antique,  ill-shaped  room,  with  an 
old-fashioned  organ,  never  played  npon, 
big  enough  for  a  church,  shelves  of 
scattered  folios,  an  JEolian  harp,  and 
an  old  sofa,  half  bed,  etc..  And  all 
looking  out  upon  the  last  fading  view 


goddess  I  wist  not."    Only  when  the  of    Skiddaw,   and  his    broad-breasted 
Londoner  for  once  beheld  nature  in  her  brethren :  what  a  night!"   Iti  this  char- 
nobler  forms,  visiting  Coleridge  in  Cum-  acteristic  haunt  of  the  poet  who  sang  of 
berland    his  imagination  was  stimulat-       »«Langdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair, 
ed.        1  ou  cannot  conceive,"  he  writes         And  Dungeon  Ghyll  so  foully  rent,** 
to  Manning,  "  the  degradation  I  felt  at  ,      ,       j  t  •     •  .       .       j  .u  •  i. 
first,  from   being  accustomed   to  wan-  Lamb  and  his  sister  stayed  three  weeks ; 
der  free  as  air  among  mountains,  and  and  he  confesses  that  he  came  to  believe 
bathe  in  rivers  without  being  controll-  that  'Hhere  is    such  a  thing  as  that 
ed  by  any  one,  to  come  home  and  v^ork.  ^^"^^  *^""«^  ^^^^  romanUc,  which  I 
Ifeltvery//«/eJ."     Coleridge  was  living  ^^''^    ?^"^^«««P^«^^^    ^""^f     ^ 
"upon  a  small  hill  by  the  side  of  Ke?-  ^*"''^!J*  ^^^'^4%^  •,  ^^  ^J?*"^  "?  ^^"^ 
wick,  in  a  comfortable  house,  quite  en-  ""^^^f  bed  of  Lodore.     Hia  exclaraa- 

veloped  on  all  sides  by  a  nefof  mount-  H^"  ^""^"^  ^'''^*^*  ^"Tu?**  *'  "^^""^ 

ains :  great  floundering  bears  and  men-  \  '  «  f^y  ^  Wordsworth  s  sonnet  on 

nltlL '!''^«rT''' -^^^    couchant  and  ^'^^  ^>^  « Which  shrouds 

asleep.       «  Such  an  impression,"  Lamb     g.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^       ^tl^^.^  ^l^^p 

proceeds,  *'I  never  received  from  ob- 

jects  of  sight  before,  nor  do  I  suppose       "Oh!  its  fine  black  head,  and  the  bleak  air 
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atop  of  it,  with  a  prospect  of  mountains  all 
about  and  about,  making  you  giddy;  and 
then  Scotland  afar  off,  and  the  border  coun- 
tries so  famous  in  song  and  ballad !  It  was 
a  day  that  will  stand  out,  like  a  moimtain,  I 
am  sure,  in  my  life." 

If  Charles  Lamb  had  been  among 
mountains  in  his  childhood,  instead  of 
in  the  Temple  of  Christ's  Hospital,  he 
might  perhaps  havtf  shown  that  there 
was  something  in  Talfourd's  opinion 
about  the  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  him  and  Professor  Wilson. 
But  the  one  was  a  student  born,  the 
other  a  born  athlete — whence  a  definite 
dissimilitude. 

Lamb  was  drawn  to  the  drama  by  his 
Elizabethan  studies,  and  by  the  fact 
that  in  his  youth  it  was  still  a  strong 
element  in  London  life.  .  He  had  no 
dramatic  faculty.  He  could  paint  a 
character,  but  not  call  it  into  action. 
Besides  "John  Woodvil,"  he  wrote  a 
farce,  entitled  "Mr.  H — ."  It  is  a  pleas- 


ant whim,  bat  bodiless;  a  mere  phan- 
tom of  a  farce;  but  the  eager  antici- 
pations which  preceded  it,  and  the  de- 
lightful way  in  which  its  utter  failure 
was  taken,  cause  a  pleasant  episode  in 
Lamb's  life.  So  completely  was  the 
author,  sitting  in  the  front  of  the  pit, 
carried  away  by  the  displeasure  of  the 
audience,  that  he  hissed  as  loudly  as 
anybody.  And  he  was  n^t  qualified  to 
be  a  story-teller;  in  these  days,  when 
there  is  a  cataclysm  of  three-volume 
novels,  he  would  have  been  puzzled 
what  to  do.  "Rosamond  Gray^'  is,  as 
Mr.  Procter  says,  "  very  daintily  told  ; 
a  virgin  nymph,  born  of  a  lily  [surely 
this  is  a  sweet  style  of  criticism],  could 
not  have  unfolded  her  thoughts  more 
delicately."  Lamb  was  only  twenty- 
three  when  he  wrote  it,  and  there  is 
something  in  it  akin  to  the  "  Eudymion" 
of  Keats.  It  might,  indeed,  be  de- 
scribed in  a  phrase  from  that  poem  as 


"  A  bunch  of  blooming  plums 
Beady  to  melt  between  an  infants  gums." 

But  as  essayist  and  humorist — sometimes  even  as  poet — Lamb  produced  what 
rather  resembled 

"  Brown  filberts  fine, 
Which  sound  teeth  crack,  sound  palates  taste  with  wine.*' 


As  converser  and  stimulator  of  witty, 
scholarly  converse.  Lamb  was  unap- 
proachable. The  anecdotes  recorded 
of  him  show  that  his  coruscations  of 
wit  were  not  mere  fireworks,  let  off  ab- 
ruptly, but  falling  stars,  generated  by 
the  atmosphere  of  the  night.  Hence 
many  of  the  best  of  his  jokes  read  rug- 
gedly, torn  away  from  the  circum- 
stances which  produced  them.  But 
when  he  reniarks,  in  reference  to  some 
eccentric  person,  that  "he  seems  to 
have  tired  out  his  guardian  angel,"  you 
"  agnize  "  the  spirilb  of  Elia.  Sir.  Proc- 
ter has  spoilt  the  story  of  the  naive 
lady  who  said  of  somebody,  "I  know 
him,    bless    him ! "      "I    don't,"    said 

Lamb,  "but him,  at  a  venture." 

His  remark  about  L.  E.  L. — that  she 
ought  to  be  locked  up  and  kept  on 
bread  and  water  till  she  gave  up  writ- 
ing poetry — might  be  applied  to  a  good 
many  female  novelists  of  this  later  time. 
And  his  "imperfect  sympathy"  with 
Scotchmen  is  observable  in  his  oon- 
demning  them  to  '"  fire  toithctU  brim- 


stone "  in  the  next  world,  while  bis 
real  sympathy  with  all  humanity  is  ad- 
mirably conveyed  in  the  following :  "  I 
hate  So-and-so,"  he  once  said.  "  Why, 
you  have  never  seen  him,"  was  the  sur- 
prised reply.  "  No,"  said  Lamb,  "  cer- 
tainly  not ;  I  could  not  hate  any  man  I 
had  once  seen." 

Among  his  poems,  the  "  Farewell  to 
Tobacco,"  with  its  strong  antitheses 
and  sudden  transitions^- 

"  Roses,  violets,  but  toys 

For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys, 

Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 

Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent 
,  Stinking*st  of  the  stinking  kind, 

Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind  I"«- 

is  one  of  the  most  characteristic.  In  a 
similar  vein  does  he  rail  at  musical 
men : 

"  Some  cry  up  Haydn,  some  Mozart, 
Just  as  the  whim  bites ;  for  my  part^ 
I  do  not  care  a  farthing  candle 
For  either  of  them,  or  for  HandeL" 

Bat  the  balliid  of  *' Tenth  and  Age/' 
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and  especially  the  "  Old  Familiar 
Faces,"  while  curiously  antique  in  their 
style,  have  a  depth  of  natural  pathos 


which  shows  that  they  are  the  poet's  in- 
voluntary utterances : 


**  I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar-  faces. 

"  I  loved  a  lovq^once,  fairest  among  women ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces." 


In  this  there  is  the  true  "  lyrical  cry." 

Charles  Lamb  died  in  1834,  at  the 
ajre  of  59 — "  the  same  a<]re  as  Crom- 
well,"  says  Mr.  Procter,  "  between 
whom  and  himself  there  was,  of  course, 
no  other  similitude."-  The  remark  is 
obvious.  But  Mr.  Procter  sometimes 
says  things  rather  more  important,  and 
here  is  one :  *'  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  Latnb  possessed  one  great  ad- 
vantage. He  lived  and  died  among  his 
equals.  This  was  what  enabled  him  to 
exercise  his  natural  strength  as  neither 
a  parasite  nor  a  patron  can."  It  should 
also  not  be  forgotten  that  Lamb  dwelt 
among  his  equals  from  choice.  Al- 
though a  thoroughly  modest  man,  he 
was  not  unconscious  of  his  own  genius. 


and  he  was  keen-sighted  enough  to  see 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
(though  much  to  be  lost)  by  aspiring  to 
society  above  his  own.  4..He  deliberately 
preferred  an  old  folio  to  a  line  gentle- 
man ;  the  parlor  of  the  Salutation  tav- 
ern with  Coleridge  to  any  elegant  triv- 
ial drawing-room  ;  the  genial  to  the 
genteel.  He  was  preeminently  hnman, 
and  detested  all  the  fopperies  and  ele- 
gancies which  dehumanize  a  man.  The 
great  burthen  of  his  life  we  have  seen  ; 
the  great  felicity  of  his  life  WM  that, 
among  his  equals,  he  found  friends  so 
like  himself,  yet  so  different,  true  lovers 
of  literature,  men  who  thought  for 
themselves,  intellects  that  aided  the 
development  of  his  own. 


Saturday  Review. 

ARABIC  POETRY  IN  SPAIN  AND  SICILY> 

Perha^ps  the  most  interesting  period 
of  Arabic  history  and  literature,  and  the 
one  which  has  most  directly  influenced 
European  culture,  belongs  to  the  time 
of  the  Moorish  possession  of  Spain^  It 
is  well  known  how  the  almost  demoniacal 
power  which,  in  scarcely  two  genera- 
tions after  Mohammed,  had  carried  his 
flag  from  the  Chinese  mountains  to  the 
Atlantic  began  to  collapse  shortly  after 
these  gigantic  conquests  were  achieved. 
The  Empire  of  tlie  Chalifs,  more  colossal 
than  either  the  Roman  Empire  before  or 
the  Mongolian  after  it,  broke  down  al- 
most simultaneously  at  its  two  extreme 
ends.  While  in  the  far-away  East,  in 
the  hollows  of  Paropamisus,  the  prime- 
val banner  of  Iran  was  lifted  up  anew 
by  the  Tahirites,  the  Sheikhs  of*  Anda- 
lus,"  as  all  Spaiu  was  called,  refused  to 


*Poesie  ujul  Kunst  der  Araher  in  Spatiien  wid 
SieUien.  Von  A.  F.  von  Schftck.   Berlm :  Hertz. 


be  ruled  any  longer  by  the  arbitrary 
goveniors  sent  to  them  from  distant 
Arabia.  At  the  same  time,  a  change  of 
dynasty  took  place  in  the  heart  of  tKe 
Empire — a  change  sealed  by  one  of  the 
most  dastardly  massacres  known  even 
in  Eastern  history.  Abu'l  Abbas,  the 
first  of  the  new  Abbasside  rulers,  not 
satisfied  with  having  completely  super- 
seded the  Omayyads,  resolved  to  stamp 
them  out  even  to  their  last  trace.  Ab- 
dallah,  the  Governor  of  Damascns,  re- 
ceived the  order  to  invite  all  the  scions 
of  the  unhappy  house  of  Omayyas  to  a 
feast  of  reconciliation  and  good- will. 
At  that  feast,  the  recital  of  an  appro- 
priate poem  having  given  the  signal, 
they  were  all,  about  ninety  in  number, 
suddenly  fallen  upon  and  mnrdered. 
Carpets  were  drawn  ovei;^  the  .dying 
victims,  and  louder  waxed  the  revel 
while  the  hall  swam  in  their  blood.  Nor 
did  this  hecatomb  satisfy  the  enthusiast- 
ics  of  the  new  era.  The  royal  tombs 
were  opened,  and  their  ashes  were  siven 
to  the  winds. 
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Bat  the^  star  of  the  Omayyads  that 
had  gone  down  in  the  East  shone  forth 
anew  in  the  West.  Abdarrahman,  a 
grandson  of  Hisham,  had  escaped.  Of 
hb  many  and  strange  adventures  daring 
his  flight  the  Arab  legend  sings  and 
says.  At  last,  in  the  dejiths  of  the 
African  desert,  the  Andalusian  Sheikhs 
discovered  him,  and  offered  him  the 
crown  of  Spain.  In  Augast,  755,  he 
crossed  the  Straits,  and  was  received  in 
triamph  by  his  new  lieges.  What  in- 
ternal and  external  foes  there  were,  he 
swiftly  subdued,  and  when  Roland  had 
broken  his  good  sword  Durenda  at 
Bonceval,  and  the  forlorn  wails  of  hfs 
horn  had  died  away,  the  last  danger 
that  threatened  the  independence  of  the 
realm  seemed  passed  for  ever.  Soon 
the  new  Empire  began  to  outshine  all 
contemporary  Europe  in  power  and 
glory.  Cordova,  the  city  chosen  as  the 
capital  by  Abdarrahman,  became  the 
crown  of  Europe.  The  fame  of  its 
greatness  and  splendor,  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  marble  houses,  its  three 
thousand  mosques,  its  twenty-eight  su- 
burbs, all  thronged  with  the  richest  and 
happiest  population  under  the  sun, 
spread  to  the  end  of  the  worlds-even 
to  the  convent  of  Gandersheim  in  Sax- 
ony, to  Hroswitha  the  poetess.  In  the 
midst  of  her  lay  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Pelagius,  she  bursts  forth  into  a 
rhapsody  about  this  heathen  city,  **  the 
brightest  splendor  of  the  world." 

If  the  Abbassides  made  Bagdad>^'  the 
Athens  of  the  East,"  the  Omayyads 
made  Cordova  the  centre  of  all  the 
science  and  art  of  the  West.  Apart 
from  the  capital,  schools  and  academies 
arose  through  the  length  and  the  breadth 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  came  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  great  masters  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  history,  medicine,  and  the 
rest,  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in 
that  blissful  land.  The  literature  that 
sprang  up  from  such  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented movement  of  mind  was  enor- 
mous. No  less  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand books,  mostly  the  works  of  Spanish 
authors,  are '  recorded  to  have  formed 
the  library  of  Haken,  one  of  the  later 
Omayyads,  when  it  was  partly  destroyed 
by  the  Berbers.  Six  months  were  re- 
quired to  dispose  of  those  literary  treas- 
ures that  had  not  perished  in  the  assaolt. 


Tet  while  all  branches  of  literatare  seem 
to  have  been  caltivated  with  nearly 
equal  assiduity  and  genius,  the  centre 
and  flower  of  all  was  poetry.  Abdar- 
rahman I.  himself  cultivated  the  art  of 
song.  His  stanzas  to  the  palm-tree-— 
which,  it  is  said,  he  was  flrst  to  intro- 
duce into  Europe,  ^Hhe  land  of  his 
exile " — are  full  of  melody  and  feeling. 
In  the  course  of  centuries  the  guild  of 
Moorish  singers  grew  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  mere  names  of  the  most  renown- 
ed among  them  would  fill  volumes.  It 
had  in  fact  come  to  this,  that  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  land  every- 
body more  or  less  spoke  the  language  of 
poetry.  Al-Kazwini  mentions  some  place 
where  every  peasant  possessed  the  talent 
of  improvisation,  and  a  work  still  in  ex- 
istence treats  specially  of  the  poetically 
gifted  kings  and  nobles  of  Andalnsia. 
The  women  in  the  harems,  the  oflicials 
at  their  desks,  the  chroniclers  in  the 
bewildering  midst  of  their  dates  and 
names,  the  merchants  in  their  business 
correspondence —7  all  introduced  some 
poetical  scrap  or  other  in  their  spoken 
or  written  speech,  if  they  did  not  indeed 
burst  out  into  an  independent  stanza  or 
two.  Poetry  was  the  all-pervading  ele- 
ment, without  which  there  seemed  to 
be  neither  light  nor  life  for  these  Moors. 
Nor  was  it  to  be  feared  that  the  litera- 
ture of  Spain  should  become  one-sided 
and  mannered,  or  its  langaage  corrupted 
by  provincialisms,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  there  been  no  living  con- 
tact with  the  lands  of  the  East,  where 
the  well  of  Arabic  flowed  pure  and  an- 
defiled.  Not  more  surely  do  the  liter- 
ary productions  of  our  d^y  fly  from  one 
corner  of  civilisation  to  the  other  than 
did  those  works  of  learning  or  poetry 
which  had  seen  the  light  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  or  in  the.  valleys  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus  reach  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  Islamic  dominions,  carried 
thither  by  pious  pilgrims  or  well-equip* 
ped  caravans. 

We  have  on  a  former  occasion  endea- 
vored to  indicate  the  peculiar  character 
and  tone  of  the  poetry  before  Moham*. 
med,  as  principaUy  represented  in  the 
Kdsida^  the  true  offspring  of  the  desert. 
Wildy  vagae,  monotonous,  bat  emphati- 
cally tender  and  passidhate,  it  almost 
invariably  oommenoes  \9\ii1  a  pUunt  f<nr 
the  loit  love  whoie  tent  had  neen  bro- 
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ken  up  and  carried  away  during  the 
night,  then  lovingly  dwells  upon  the 
revenge  to  be  taken  by  the  aid  of  the 
swiftest  of  camels,  most  valiant  of 
'  swords,  and  furthest-reaching  of  lances, 
and  concludes  with  maxims  of  wisdom, 
expressive  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  life 
which  comes  and  goes  like  a  dwelling 
in  the  desert,  while  the  skies  are  eternal 
and  the  stars  will  rise  and  set  for  ever 
and  ever.  Well  adapted  as  were  these 
and  similar  strains  for  Bedouins,  they 
began  to  assume  a  strange  incongruous- 
ness  when  these  same  roving  shepherds 
and  robbers  had  become  the  kings  of 
the  world,  dwelling  in  marble  palaces 
which  lay  by  cool  streams,  in  palm  and 
orange  groves.  When,  therefore,  the 
poets,  living  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
refined  and  luxurious  society  of  the 
Europe  of  the  day,  regardless  of  altered 
circumstances,  kept  on  singing  in  the 
orthodox  strains  of  the  primitive  Mual- 
lakat  or  Hamasa,  they  were  swiftly  re- 
minded of  the  reality  of  things.  The 
"  oft-wept  ruins  of  Chaula's  dwelling- 
place  in  the  yellow  sands,"  Ibn  Bessan, 
a  writer  of  the  period,  declares  to  have 
become  rather  oppressive.  Nor  does 
he  believe  that  much  effect  will  be  given 
to  the  too  frequent  summons,  "  Here 
let  us  halt,0  friends,  that  we  may  weep." 
And  as  regards  the  question,  "  Is  this 
the  trace  of  TJmni  Aufa?"  nobody 
really  could  imagine,  ho  says,  that  the 
busy  winds  would  have  kept  the  traces 
of  that  younii:  lady  intact  for  these  many 
centuries.  On  the  other  hand,  he  sug- 
gests that  there  may  be  some  poetical 
fields  yet  unexplored  by  the  ancients, 
many  a  graceful  t^iought  and  pleasing 
image  that  belongs  to  present  springs 
and  summers,  preferable  perhaps  even 
to  those  strains  which  seemed  univers- 
ally accepted  chiefly  because  their  au- 
thors were  long  dead  and  gone.  And, 
slowly  but  surely,  a  change  did  come 
over  Andalusian  poetry.  Piously  em- 
bodying many  of  the  old  traditions  of 
Bedouin  thoughts  and  similes,  there  was 
yet  a  newness  of  sentiment,  a  sweet 
melodiousness,  and  an  almost  modern 
variety  pervading  it  which  had  been 
utterly  unknown  to  the  olden  days. 
The  former  passionate  outbursts  in 
praise  of  nature,  of  love,  of  hatred,  of 
arms,  of  animals,  become  chastened  and 
softened.     In  the  religious  strains  of 


this  period  there  is,  together  with  a  fer- 
vor which  at  times  verges  on  fanati- 
cism, also  perceptible  that  vague  unde- 
finable  yearning  after  the  Infinite  which 
is  almost  a  trait  of  our  own  day.  The 
elegies  and  the  drinking-songs  of  those 
times,  their  love-strains  and  their  epi- 
grams, are  all  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  the  change.  They  sing,  as  was  never 
sung  in  Arabic  before,  of  nightly  boat- 
ings by  torchlight,  of  the  moon's  rays 
trembling  on  the  waves,  of  sweet  meet- 
ings in  the  depths  of  rose-gardens,  of 
the  Pleiades,  of  the  young  cupbearer, 
of  the  King's  prowess  and  generosity, 
of  Spain's  glorious  cities  and  rivers, 
mosques  and  villas,  statuettes  and  vases, 
and  of  the  far-away  burning  desert 
whence  their  fathers  came.  The  most 
successful  of  these  poetical  compositions 
are  generally  the  brief  songs  which  em- 
body the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
The  longer  poems  lack,  to  our  Western 
minds,  that  unity  of  plan  and  execution 
to  which  classical  models  have  accus- 
tomed us.  It  is  surprising  how  the 
Arabs — to  whom  and  to  the  Jews  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  the  great  bulk 
of  antique  philosophy  and  science  — 
should  not  have  profited  aught  irom 
Gceek  and  Roman  poets,  with  whose 
works  they  must  surely  have  come  in 
contact.  Their  ignorance  of  them  is  in- 
deed surprising.  Ibn  Chaldun,  thnt  most 
learned  and  accomplished  litterateur, 
mentions,  in  support  of  his  assertion 
that  Ibe  Persians  and  Greeks  too  had 
great  poets,  the  fact  of  Aristotle  prais-* 
ing  Homer,  whom  hehimself  only  knew 
from  hearsay.  Ibn  Roshd,  the  great 
philosopher's,  notion  of  Greek  literature 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he 
defines  Tragedy  as  "  the  art  of  approv- 
ing," and  Comedy  as  "the  art  of  blam- 
mg." 

And  here  we  are  led  to  a  highly  intri- 
cate question  to  which  attention  has 
repeatedly  been  drawn  of  late — namely, 
the  influence  of  the  East  and  its  litera- 
ture, oral  or  otherwise,  upoa  mediaaval 
European  literature.  Arthur  and  his 
whole  Round  Table  have  been  traced  to 
the  Persian  legends  of  the  Court  of  Kai 
Khosru  or  Nushirwan;  the  prototype 
of  the  Graal  is  found  in  the  cup  of 
Djemjid ;  and  whether  or  not  these  and 
similar  strikingly  parallel  sagas  have 
arisen   independently   of  eaoh    otrher. 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  about  many  of 
the  choicest  gems  of  European  folk-lore 
being  originally  Arabic.  Yet  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  notions 
which  contemporaneous  Europe  held 
about  Moorish  Spain.  Mohammed  is 
to  Turpin  a  golden  idol,  guarded  by 
demons,  to  whom  human  sacrifices  are 
offered  at  Cadiz.  The  old  French  "  Ro- 
man de  Mahomet"  represents  him  as  a 
baron  surrounded  by  his  vassals,  pos- 
sessing the  choicest  forests,  orchards, 
rivers,  and  meadows — in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mecca  I  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach,  the  Minnesinger  of  Wartburg 
memory,  relates  how  one  Flegetanis, 
who  knew  the  coming  arid  going  of  the 
stars  and  their  dread  influence  upon 
man,  had  first  written  the  story  of  the 
Graal  in  heathen  (Arabic)  characters. 
Gerbert,  afterward  Pope  Sylvester  II., 
who  had  studied  in  Seville,  became  the 
hero  of  a  mythic  cycle.  He  had  learned 
from  the  Mohammedans  what  the  flight 
and  the  singing  of  the  birds  betokeued, 
how  the  dead  were  to  be  raised,  and 
where  lay  the  hidden  treasures  of  the 
earth.  Very  differently,  however,  mat- 
ters stood  in  the  country  itself,  where, 
especially  toward  the  end  of  the  Ara- 
bic rule,  a  close  connection  between 
Arabs  and  Christians  and  their  respect- 
ive civilizations  arose — at  first  in  the 
North  —  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  the  "  Mozarabic  "  Christians  and  the 
Jews.  It  was  the  latter  principally  who, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Arabic  domin- 
ion, not  only  produced  a  brilliant  philo- 
sophical, astronomical,  grammatical,  and 
poetical  literature  of  their  own,  but 
also  acted  as  the  chief  mediators  between 
the  antique  and  the  modern,  the  Eastern 
and  Western,  civilization.  It  is,  above 
all,  Toledo  which,  after  its  capture  by 
Alphonso  IV.,  became  the  centre  of 
Orient  and  Occident,  and  which  there- 
fore figures  in  the  books  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  as  the  seat  of 
necromancy  and  magic  arts.  It  was 
there  that  young  Germans  learned  the 
black  art  under  Csesarius  of  Ileister- 
bach  ;  there  Gherardo  of  Cremona,  Mich- 
ael Scott,  and  a  host  of  others,  subse- 
quently suspected  of  all  manners  of 
devil's  lore,  went  to  study  Avicenna, 
Averroes,  and  Aristotle  done  into  Ara- 
bic. Arabic  learning  became  the  common 
property  of  the  learned  world,  even  as 
New  Sk«ik»— Vol.  V.,  No.  6. 


Arabic  poetry  had  long  been  the  com- 
mon and  cherished  property  of  the  non- 
Mohammedan  people  of  Spain,  Prov- 
ence, and  even  Italy,  and  remained  so 
down  to  the  terrible  fall  of  Granada — ^a 
fall  ever  to  be  wept  over  in  the  history 
of  Spain,  if  not  of  humanity. 

Whether,  however,  Arabic  influence 
on  the  contents  and  form  of  the  romance 
poetry  of  Spain,  such  as  we  know  it, 
was  quite  as  direct  as  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us  thinks — whether,  in  par- 
ticular, the  two  most  popular  stanzas  of 
Spanish-Arabic  poetry,  the  ^^Muwasha* 
ha "  and  the  "  Zadshal,"  were  grafted, 
unchanged  almost,  upon  Spanish  and 
Proven9al  poetry — we  shall  not  here 
discuss.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  most  striking  reminis- 
cences of  Arabic  poetry  in  Perez  tfe 
Hita^s  historical  romance  of  the  civil 
wars  of  Granada,  in  the  cycle  of  the 
Cid,  and  in  the  different  Cancioneros, 
however  similar  or  dissimilar  their 
metres  and  the  arrangement  of  their 
rhymes.  Nor  is  its  influence  less  appar- 
ent in  early  Italian  poetry.  Jacopo  da 
Todi  uses  the  same  form  for  his  Chris- 
tian hymns  which  the  Arabs  used  for 
the  praise  of  Allah.  Not  a  few  of  the 
"  canzone,"  "  canzonette,"  and  even  the 
"  ballatas  "  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccac- 
cio, exhibit  peculiarities  of  rhyme  and 
metre  belonging  to  the  favorite  Arabic 
lyrics. 

Next  to  Spain,  Sicily,  which  had  been 
subdued  by  the  Arabs  after  hard  and 
protracted  fights  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  claims  our  attention. 
But  not  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  Palermo  became  the  seat 
of  the  Fatimide  Goverqors,  do  the  fruits 
of  the  enlightened  Moorish  rule  become 
apparent.  It  was  then  first  that  over  the 
plains  which  in  mythical  times  had  lis- 
tened to  Daphne's  shepherd  songs,  and 
which  afterward  echoed  the  verses  of 
Stesichoros,  Tbeocritos,  and  Bion,  Sem- 
itic poetry  lifted  up  its  voice.  Grave 
Emirs  who  had  never  hear^  of  the  name 
of  JSschylus  rejoiced  in  panegyrical 
Kasidas  in  the  same  groves  where  for- 
merly Prometheus  or  the  Oresteia  bad 
moved  Hellenic  hearts,  and  where  The-^ 
ron  of  Akragas  and  his  white  team,, 
victorious  in  the  hot  race,  bad  been 
immortalized  by  Pindar  himself.  The 
golden  days  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse  seemed 
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to  have  arisen  once  more,  and  the  voice 
of  song  was  heard  in  the  palace  and  in 
the  fields.  Even  when  the  Moslem 
power  was  broken,  Roger  and  his  Nor- 
man knights  tried  to  perpetuate  the  cul- 
ture of  the  conquered  race.  Their  arts 
:md  sciences,  their  manners  and  customs, 
became  the  coveted  inheritance  of  the 
conquerors.  The  kings  of  the  House  of 
llauteville  copied  their  pageants  and 
the  ceremonial  of  their  whole  royal 
household  from  the  Arabs.  Arabic 
were  their  coins,  Arabic  was  their  era, 
Arabic,  nay  Koranic,  the  mottoes  and 
devices  which  they  publicly  adopted. 
Their  palaces  were  not  inaugurated  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity,  but  in  that  of 
Allah,  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate. 
William  the  Good  was,  outwardly  at 
lA-st,  much  more  of  a  Mohammedan 
than  a  Christian ;  and  of  Roger  of 
Sicily,  Monk  Eadmer,  his  contemporary, 
relates  that  he  never  allowed  a  Moslem 
to  embrace  Christianity — "from. what 
reason  I  knew  not,  but  God  will  judge 
him."  Regarding  Sicilian  poetry,  there 
is  nothing  specially  characteristic  in 
what  has  remained  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Spanish  poetry  of  which  we 
have  spoken ;  except  perhaps  that  to 
us,  upon  whom  classical  reminiscences 
would  come  crowding  at  every  step,  the 
utter  absence  of  the  slightest  allusion  to 
Proserpina,  to  Polyphemus,  to  Arethusa, 
and  the  rest,  is  somewhat  strange,  as 
strange  as  ihe  constant  allusions  to  ga- 
zelles and  camels  in  Sicily,  which  never 
liarbored  any.  There  is,  however,  one 
unmistakable  trait .  in  most  of  these 
Bongs  —  namely,  a  certain  voluptuous 
softness,  which  eeems  indigenous  to 
the  island  itself. 

Of  these  and  other  topics  connected 
with  the  Arabic  rule  in  Europe  the 
work  bolore  us  pleasantly,  though  some* 
what  too  rapturously,  discourses.  Its 
chief  merit,  however,  seems  to  us  to  lie 
in  the  translations  of  the  poems  with 
which  it  is  richly  studded.  The  whole 
history  of  Spanish- Arabic  poetry  has 
hitherto  lain  fallow,  and  this  first  at- 
tempt bodily  to  transplant  some  of  its 
half-Eastern,  half-Western,  flowers  into 
German  soil  deserves  to  be  heartily  en- 
couraged. Ilerr  Von  Schack  has  in 
many  instances  been  peculiarly  happy 
in  the  execution  of  his  task.  The  whole 
tone  and  texture  of  these  strange  songs 


is  often  reproduced  with  a  faithfulneBs 
reminding  us  of  Ruckert  himself.  In 
the  face  of  the  copious  modern  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  there  seemed  to  be 
less  occasion  for  the  essays  on  Moorish 
art  contained  in  the  book,  but  they  too 
give  ample  evidence  of  careful  study, 
worthy  of  the  author  and  his  labor  of 
love. 


North  British  Review. 

THE  BENGAL  FAMINE  OF  1866.* 

Lower  Bengal  has  three  harvests — 
a  rice  crop  which  is  cut  in  September, 
another  rice  crop  which  ripens  in  De- 
cember, and  a  pulse  crop  which  is  ready 
in  spring.  The  first  of  these  grows  only 
in  damp  localities ;  the  third  is  a  mere 
by-product  of  the  yearj  yielding  small  re- 
turns ;  on  the  second  the  population  chief- 
ly depends  for  fopd.  The  rains  of  1-865, 
instead  of  continuing  till  October,  ceased 
abruptly  in  August ;  and  three  fourths 
of  the  December  harvest  withered  in  the 
blade.  Small  farmers  sent  out  their 
cattle  to  graze  dow^n,  in  a  morning,  the 
crops  which  were  to  have  maintained 
their  families  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
months ;  the  village  money-lenders  put 
in  motion  the  machinery  of  the  law  in 
fruitless  efforts  to^ recover  their  ad- 
vances; landowners  found  it  necessary 
to  remit  half  their  rents,  and  all  felt 
that  1866  would  be  an  anxious  year  for 
Lower  Bengal.  But  while  every  one 
foresaw  high  prices,  none  anticipated 
general  starvation ;  and  the  press  hoped 
that,  by  timely  measures,  the  evil  might 
be  kept  below  the  point  at  which  scarc- 
ity passes  into  famine.  The  swampy 
river  •  districts  had  reaped  a  plentiful 
crop  in  September,  and  the  improved 
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means  of  communication  with  which 
British  rale  has  intersected  Bengal  pro- 
mised to  relieve  thq  necessities' of  the 
west  by  the  superfluities  of  the  east. 
There  was  food  enough  in  the  country, 
many  thought,  if  it  could  only  be  fairly 
distributed.  The  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  would  hold  true  in  India,  as  in 
England.  Grain  would  find  its  way  from 
places  where  it  was  plentiful  and  cheap 
to  places  where  it  was  scarce  and  dear, 
and  the  action  of  Government,  so  urged 
the  public  organs,  ought  to  be  confined 
to  publishing  weekly  returns  of  the 
market  rates  in  the  various  districts. 
Government  accepted  this  advice.  Ev- 
ery grain-merchant,  by  running  his  eye 
down  the  price-lists,  learned  where  to 
buy  rice  at  a  low  rate,  and  where  to  sell 
it  at  a  high  one.  Instead  of  the  corn- 
dealers  taking  fright  and  shutting  up 
their  shops,  as  at  the  commencement  of 
}>revious  famines,  they  carried  on  their 
operations  more  briskly  than  usual.  The 
speculation  proved  a  safe  one.  The  re- 
turns were  rapid.  Capitalists  of  all  de- 
grees— landholders,  money-lenders,  pro- 
duce-merchants, and  village  traders — 
embarked  in  the  traffic,  and  a  tide  of 
importation  set  in  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  such  as  had  never  before  been 
known  in  Bencral. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  trade  was  at 
Kooshtea,  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern 
Bengal  Railway,  and  the  spot  where  it 
taps  the  network  of  rivers  formed  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganores  and  Brahma- 
putra.  Four  or  five  •large  steamers 
laden  with  grain  came  in  every  week. 
Each  morning  a  fleet  of  rice-ships  hove 
round  the  point,  cumbrous  high-sterned 
galleys  lined  the  river-bank  five  deep, 
till  at  length  the  railway  company  bad 
to  have  recourse  to  the  Courts  to  stop 
native  craft  discharging  on  its  lines  and 
sidings. 

While  food  thus  poured  in  from  the 
east,  a  counter  current  of  population 
had  steadily  set  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. No  sooner  did  a  steamer  deposit 
its  rice-bags  on  the  wharf  than  it  took 
on  board  a  cargo  of  laborers  who  had 
come  from  the  parched  and  overcrowded 
west  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
Fparsely  peopled  tea  -  districts  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  these  migrations  had  gone 
on    at    an  unprecedented    rate.     Tea- 


planters  offered  high  wages  to  all  com- 
ers, and  3820  adults  had  passed  through 
Kooshtea  eastward  in  a  single  month. 
At  the  same  time,  emigration  to  the 
Mauritius  and  the  West  Indian  Islands 
proceeded  briskly  from  Calcutta,  and 
there  seemed  good  reason  to  hope  that, 
what  with  food  coming  into,  and  people 
going  away  from,  the  districts  which 
had  suffered  most,  the  new  year  would 
be  one  of  local  scarcities  rather  than  of 
famine.  Measures,  complete  and  effect- 
ual beyond  precedent,  had  been  adopted 
to  meet  the  coming  trial.  Public  notice 
of  it  had  been  given ;  Government  had 
stimulated  without  interfering  with  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand ;  rivers, 
roads  and  canals,  not  one  of  which  had 
been  projected  in  previous  seasons  oif 
distress,  were  now  at  work  day  and 
night  distributing  the  national  stock  of 
food,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  wait, 
with  mingled  hopes  and  misgivings,  till 
the  slow  months  should  show  whether 
the  September  harvests  of  the  eastern 
districts  would  suffice  for  the  whole  of 
Lower  Bengal. 

The  solution  which  this  problem  has 
received  is  such  as  no  one  who  witnessed 
it  can  ever  forget.  Humane  men  will 
shrink  from  remembering  the  scenes  of 
186(5,  as  they  would  from  dwelling  upon 
the  opening  pages  of  Boccaccio.  It  is 
right,  however,  that  the  measures  by 
means  of  which  the  famine  has  been 
dealt  with  should  be  recorded,  not  only 
as  precedents  in  case  of  a  similar  calam- 
ity, but  also  as  a  part  of  that  solemn 
account  which  England  has  to  render  of 
her  stewardship  in  India  to  the  civilized 
world, 

'*  The  retail  price  of  rice  in  Lower  Ben- 
gal seldom  exceeds,  in  ordinary  years, 
a  halfpenny  a  pound.  In  a  few  thickly- 
peopled  localities  it  is  sometimes  higher, 
but  in  secluded  agricultural  districts  it 
is  generally  lower,  and  this  sum  may  be 
fixed  upon -as  a  fair  average  for  the 
whole.  An  unskilled  adult  laborer  earns 
threepence  a  day  if  he  finds  work  on 
the  railways  or  under  an  English  em- 
ployer, and  about  twopence-halfpenny 
if  under  a  native  master.  Hired  labor- 
ers, however,  form  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  The  classes  who 
irt  this  country  would  work  for  daily 
wages  are  in  Bengal  cottier  farmera, 
holding  from  three  to  five  acres,  and  eii- 
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joying  an  income  very  little  better,  but 
still  a  little  better,  than  the  hired  labor- 
ers. Those  who  have  minutely  studied 
the  rural  economy  of  India,  estimate 
their  crops  as  equivalent  to  a  sum  of  ten 
shillings  a  month,  or  fourpence  a  day'. 
Taking  the  hired  workman  and  the  cot- 
tier farmers  together,  the  average  wage 
of  the  laboring  population  of  Bengal 
amounts  to  about  threepence-farthing  a 
day.  This  sum,  although  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Northumberland  or 
even  of  a  Wiltshire  peasant,  represents 
in  ordinary  times  a  fair  amount  of  ani- 
mal comfort  in  Lower  Bengal.  Two- 
pence-halfpenny procures  five  pounds 
of  solid  rice,  a  quantity  which  amply 
suffices  for  the  wants  of  the  temperate 
BcnQ;ali  and  his  family.  Besides  rice, 
hardly  anything  requires  to  be  bought. 
Beef  he  never  touches,  and  mutton  or 
kid  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  at  family 
sacrifices.  As  a  member  of  a  village, 
he  has  generally  some  ancient,  although 
disputed,  right  of  fishing  in  the  com- 
munal pond  from  which  he  irrigates  his 
fields.  Ilis  children  pick  the  vegetables 
of  common  use  in  every  damp  hollow. 
His  thatched  roof  furnishes  an  unfailing 
sui)ply  of  pumpkins,  and  beyond  these, 
what  does  he  want?  A  little  oil  to 
polish  his  skin,  a  little  salt  and  pepper 
to  season  his  rice,  and  a  single  coarse 
cotton  cloth  to  wrap  round  his  waist. 
His  dwelling,  if  he  be  a  cottier  farmer, 
goes  along  with  his  land ;  if  he  be  a 
hired  laborer,  the  rent  seldom  exceeds  a 
shilling  a  year,  and  that  sum  he  is  sel- 
dom able  to  pay.  Household  furniture 
costs  him  nothing.  As  the  national 
mode  of  sitting  is  to  squat  on  the  heels, 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  use  of  a  chair,  and 
to  many  wealthy  and  well-born  Benga- 
lis, a  table  is  still  a  dangerous  innova- 
tion, which  means  more  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  He  sleeps  on  the 
ground,  or  on  a  reed  mat.  The  cloth 
that  serves  him  by  day  serves  him  also 
by  night,  the  only  change  being  that  it  is 
unrolled  from  the  waist  and  spread  out 
80  as  to  cover  the  whole  body.  A  sin- 
gle vase  and  platter,  made  of  a  cheap 
alloy,  with  a  few  unglazed  earthen  cook- 
ing-pots, two  of  which  go  to  a  farthing, 
are  sufficient  furnishings  for  a  numerous 
household.  A  large-leafed  tree  supplies 
him  with  plates.  If  his  wife  keeps  a 
cow  which  pastures  free  with  the  village 


herd  in  the  jungle,  he  is  a  well-to-do 
man ;  but  such  luxuries  are  for  the  few. 
At  hamlet  festivals,  the  only  form  of  re- 
ligion he  is  acquainted  with,  his  richer 
neighbors  expect  nothing  from  him  but 
his  bodily  strength,  and  this  he  gives 
with  pleasure.  He  may  be  seen  helping 
to  put  up  the  swinging-pole,  and  vio- 
lently deprecating  the  recent  enactment 
which  forbids  the  hook  to  be  thrust  into 
the  flesh  of  the  devotee,  or  tugging  at 
the  ropes  of  the  sacred  car,  shouting 
with  the  loudest,  and  enjoying  the  pro- 
cession as  much  as  the  corn-dealer  who 
has  supplied  the  new  paint,  the  tinsel, 
and  the  dt*ums. 

Such  is  the  poor  Bengali  in  seasons 
of  plenty ;  ever  at  home  witl»  nature, 
able  to  rear  children  on  wages  upon 
which  the  inhabitants  of  a  less  generous 
climate  would  starve,  ignorant^  content- 
ed, indiflerent  to  the  future,  and  with  a 
keen  relish  for  the  little  festivities  which 
the  year  brings  round.  Seldom  com- 
paring himself  with  bis  betters,  be  sel- 
dom envies  them.  To  be  a  craftsman, 
or  to  train  his  son  to  a  craft,  does  not 
enter  his  mind,  for  his  sole  ambition  is 
to  live;  and  both  he  and  his  children 
will  be  beyond  reach  of  starvation  by 
the  unskilled  work  of  their  bands  so 
long  as  rice  does  not  much  exceed  a 
halfpenny  a  pound. 

But  before  the  first  four  months  of 
J  860  had  passed,  rice  had  risen  much 
higher  than  a  halfpenny  a  pound.  In 
some  districts  it  was  threepence,  in  many  ' 
twopence,  and  throughout  the  famine  it 
stood  at  more  rather  than  less  than 
three-halfpence.  A  penny-three-farthings 
a  pound,  or  seven  pounds  for  a  shilling, 
represents,  as  nearly  as  the  English  de- 
nominations of  money  permit,  the  aver- 
age price.  A  family  of  five  persons  can 
live,  and  the  parents  have  strength  to 
work,  on  four  pounds  of  rice  a  day.  On 
three  pounds  the  family  survives,  but 
the  parents  soon  become  weak,  and  un- 
able for  manual  labor.  With  less  than 
three  pounds  among  them,  one  or  other 
of  the  members  must  die.  Before  the 
end  of  April  three-pence  farthing  could 
barely  procure  two  pounds.  The  aver- 
age earnings  of  the  unskilled  laborers 
and  the  cottier  farmers,  therefore,  had 
become  unable  to  keep  an  ordinary  £un- 
ily  of  five  persons  alive. 

The  oottier  fband  himself  worse  off  in 
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one  respect  than  the  day-laborer.  He 
depended  on  his  crops  to  repay  the  seed 
advanced  by  the  money-lender,  and  to 
support  himself  and  his  family  daring 
the  coming  year.  His  harvest  had  been 
in  great  part  or  altogether  lost.  Even 
if  a  fourth  part  had  escaped,  he  did  not 
receive  four  times  the  ordinary  price  for 
the  remnant,  importation  from  the  East 
having  lowered  the  local  rates.  The 
hired  laborer  could  not  make  the  day's 
wages  provide  a  day's  food;  but  the 
cottier,  in  addition  to  the  present  diffi- 
culty, was  weighed  down  by  previous 
debts.  No  one  understands  better  than 
the  modern  Bengali  landlord  the  evils 
of  an  excessive  subdivision  of  his  land. 
The  arrears  of  rent  in  the  spring  of  1866 
furnished  him  with  a  gooa  pretext  for 
doing  what  he  had  long  been  wishing  to 
accomplish,  and  the  first  conspicuous 
effect  of  the  famine  was  the  ejection  of 
a  multitude  of  cottiers,  who  wandered 
hither  and  thither  in  search  of  work, 
and  finally  became  fixtures  in  the  relief 
depots. 

The  classes  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  correspond  to  the  unskilled 
day-laborers  in  England.  The  next  rank 
above  them  consists  of  ai^tisans,  small 
shopkeepers,  and  substantial  peasants, 
holding  six  acres  or  upward.  The  in- 
ferior craftsman  in  Bengal  seldom  earns 
less  than  sixpence,  and  an  artisan  of  the 
better  class  never  more  than  a  shillings 
day.  The  incomes  of  small  shopkeep- 
ers and  of  the  substantial  peasants  fluc- 
tuate between  these  sums,  and  the  daily 
average  earnings  of  the  class,  collective- 
ly, may  he  estimated  at  eightpence  or 
ninepence.  During  the  famine  the  price 
of  rice  stood  pretty  steadily  at  a 
penny- three-farthings  a  pound,  and  four 
pounds  maintain  an  average  family  in 
good  health.  Even  the  lower  order  of 
artisans,  therefore,  were  able,  by  work- 
ing a  little  harder  than  usual,  to  procure 
at  least  their  daily  necessaries,  and  the 
class,  as  a  whole,  was  able  to  do  some- 
thing more. 

These  calculations  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  number 
of  persons  whose  earnings  were  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  them  alive  during  the  fam- 
ine. To  such  estimates  serioas  objec- 
tions may  be  taken.  It  may  be  arged 
that  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  ordi- 
nary income  of  the  sabstantial  peMant0» 


for  that  income  depends  on  their  crops, 
and  this  year  their  crops  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Many  will  remember  that  the 
class  which  practically  suffered  most, 
and  which  elicited  the  deepest  sympathy, 
were  not  the  hired  laborers,  but  a  very 
respectable  order  of  artisans,  the  silk- 
weavers.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  prof- 
its of  small  shopkeepers  must  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  circumstance 
that  a  large  portion  of  their  customers 
had  ceased  to  be  able  to  buy  their  daily 
food.  Districts  may  be  cited,  and  con- 
spicuously the  province  of  Orissa,  where 
rice  remained  during  several  months  at 
threepence  a  pound.  To  the  generality 
of  such  objections,  the  only  answer  is 
that  a  calculation  of  this  nature  refers 
not  to  individuals,  but  to  classes,  not  to 
exceptional  localities,  but  to  the  whole 
of  the  famine-stricken  districts,  and  that 
our  averages  have  been  carefully  struck 
4rom  returns  drawn  up  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  famine.  One  objection,  in- 
deed, deserves  especial  notice.  The  or- 
dinary subsistence  of  the  substantial 
peasants  had  wholly  or  in  great  part 
disappeared,  but  a  source  of  income 
speedily  developed,  which  enabled  them 
to  live  through  the  scarcity — ^a  source  of 
income  unknown  in  previous  famines, 
and  one  which  will  form  a  subject  of 
examination  in  the  following  pages. 

Our  averages  apply  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  Lower  Bengal,  and  through- 
out that  vast  tract  the  whole  of  the  un- 
skilled laborers  were  nnable  to  live  by 
their  earnings.  The  population  of  the 
famine-stricken  districts  has  been  vari- 
ously stated ;  but  the  estimate  which 
probably  approximates  most  closely  to 
the  truth  gives  a  total  of  twenty-seven 
millions.  Of  these  the  hired  laborers  and 
cottiers  form  not  less  than  a  third.  At 
the  end  of  April,  therefore,  there  were 
nine  million  human  beings,  who,  if  things 
took  their  ordinary  course,  were  liable 
to  die  off  before  the  September  harvest. 
During  the  famine  of  1769-1770,  the 
only  calamity  in  Lower  Bengal  which 
bears  comparison  with  the  scarcity  of 
1866,  six  millions  actually  perished. 

Fortunately,  however,  things  were  not 
allowed  to  take  their  ordinary  course. 
At  a. very  early  period  it  was  perceived 
that  the  intensity  of  the  famine  would 
depend  not  solely  upon  the  price  of  grain, 
bat  alio  on  the  demand  for  labor.    The 
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iirst  circumstance  lay  beyond  man's  con- 
trol ;  and  when  tlie  national  stock  of 
food  had  been  fairly  distribated,  and 
prices  equalized,  all  had  been  done  that 
could  be  done.  But  the  second  circum- 
stance was  more  plastic.  If  employ- 
ment could  only  be  found  for  the  people, 
it  might  be  hoped  that,  by  working 
harder,  they  would  increase  their  earn- 
ings so  as  to  mitigate  the  effect  of,  if  not 
altogether  to  meet  the  enhanced  prices. 
The  husband  had  supported  his  house- 
hold during  seasons  of  plenty;  if  the 
wife  now  added  her  labor,  the  family 
might  hold  together  till  the  September 
harvest.  This  project,  although  sound 
enough  in  theory,  was  beset  with  serious 
difiiculties  in  the  execution. .  For,  in  the 
drst  place,  a  national  wage-fund  just 
suffices  to  perform  its  natural  office,  that 
is,  to  employ  the  ordinary  number  of 
laborers  in  the  country.  Nor  is  the  de- 
mand for  labor  in  general  susceptible  q| 
any  sudden  increase.  In  1866,  in  order 
that  the  day  laborers  and  the  cottier 
class,  which  had  now  sunk  into  day- 
laborers,  should  be  enabled  to  procure 
their  ordinary  food,  the  national  wage- 
fund  would  require  to  be  multiplied 
three-fold,  for  food  had  risen  to  three 
times  its  ordinary  price ;  in  order  that 
the  laboring  population  should  survive 
at  all,  the  effective  demand  for  labor 
would  require  to  be  doubled.  Even  if 
capital  could  ,be  diverted  so  suddenly, 
and  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  from  its 
natural  channels  into  a  wage-fund,  the 
question  remained  how  to  find  repro- 
ductive employment  for  the  multitude 
of  new  laborers.  Besides,  the  same 
causes  which  had  produced  the  famine 
had  also  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the 
national  capital,  and  rendered  moneyed 
men  of  all  classes  less  able  to  employ 
labor.  In  previous  scarcities,  it  had  been 
found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  de- 
mand for  labor  received  a  sudden  check 
instead  of  a  sudden  increase;  indeed, 
during  the  great  famine  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, all  who  had  money  hoarded  it, 
and  industry  of  every  kind  ceased. 

The  years  between  that  time  and  this, 
however,  have  brought  great  changes. 
Three  diffi^rent  classes  of  capitalists  who 
had  no  existence  in  1769,  came  forward 
id  unexpected  force  to  mitigate  the  fam- 
ine of  1866.  First  among  them  were 
the  landed  proprietors.   la  1769  an  opu- 


lent gentry  could  nowhere  be  discovered 
in  Lower  Bengal.  The  English  found 
two  distinct  sets  of  men  in  possession  of 
the  soil — needy  courtiers,  who  having 
started  as  tax  collectors  of  the  land  rev- 
enue, had  acquired  loosely-defined  pro- 
prietary rights;  and  the  ancient,  but 
impoverished  lords  of  the  soil.  In  the 
eye  of  the  law,  the  first  class  continued 
to  be  only  tax-gatherers.  Any  appear- 
ance of  wealth  among  them  gave  rise  to 
suspicions  that  they  were  collecting  more 
than  they  accounted  for,  and  led  to  an 
increased  demand.  One  and  all  of  them 
pleaded  poverty;  indeed,  a  large  por- 
tion of  early  Indian  records  consists  of 
complaints  that  the  percentage  allowed 
for  collection  did  not  yield  a  living.  The 
thrifty  few  who  really  saved  money  se- 
creted it.  Many  of  them  were  supposed 
to  have  immense  hoards,  but  capital,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  none  of 
them  had.  The  state  of  the  ancient 
princes  of  the  country  was  much  worse. 
Native  historians  relate  how,  a  few  cen- 
turies earlier,  gold  and  silver  utensils 
glittered  at  every  great  man's  feast ;  but 
long  before  the  British  conquest  this 
barbaric  wealth  had  disappeared.  Dur- 
ing the  troubled  fifty  years  preceding 
the  battle  of  Plassy,  while  the  oeotral 
power  was  slowly  breaking  up,  many  of 
the  old  families  in'Lovsrer  Bengal  bad 
fortified  their  mansions,  levied  black-nlail 
on  the  surrounding  towns,  and  even  at- 
tacked the  Royal  revenue  on  its  way  to 
Moorshedabad.  One  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  bequeathed  to  us  by  Mussul- 
man misrule  was  a  marauding  gentry, 
and  as  late  as  1800,  an  e^erienced 
judge  recorded  that  the  landowners 
were  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  gang 
robberies  in  the  province.  A  few  of  the 
noble  houses,  however,  retained  tho 
shadow  of  their  ancient  state.  Of  these, 
the  three  most  illustrious  in  the  western 
districts,  were  the  princes  of  Burdwan, 
of  BishenfK>re,  and  of  Beerbhoom.  The 
present  Maharajah  of  Burdwan  enjoys 
an  income  reputed  to  exceed  the  private 
revenues  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
administers  his  estates  by  means  of  a 
council  that  closely  mimics  the  imperial 
assemblage  which  sits  in  the  capital,  with 
the  Viceroy  at  its  head.  The  earliest 
records  in  the  Burdwan  treasury  date 
not  many  years  after  the  famine  of  1 7G9-* 
70.  They  disclose  the  Maharigah  of  tluU 
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period  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  unable  to 
pay  his  taxes,  and  About  to  be  made  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  The  house 
of  Bishenpore  stood  first  among  the 
Hindu  nobility  of  Lower  Bengal.  Signs 
and  portents,  not  less  divine  than  the 
interposition  which  saved  the  infant  Ro- 
mulus, protected  the  boyhood  of  its 
founder.  Its  family-book  narrates  the  ad- 
ventures of  fifty-seven  lineal  princes;  the 
popular  era  of  a  large  part  of  the  country 
dates  from  its  rise ;  and  during  eleven 
hundred  years  it  had  formed  an  impene- 
trable barrier  between  the  hill-savages  of 
the  west  apd  the  rich  valley  of  the  Uanges. 
Even  the  Mussulman  conquerors  stood 
in  awe  of  tlie  great  border  house  and 
contented  themselves  with  a  nominal 
tribute.  The  local  official  records  open 
with  the  year  1788.  Tliey  display  the 
ancient  palace  in  ruins,  the  furniture  put 
up  at  public  auction,  and  the  prince,  a 
venerable  white-haired  man,  in  the  debt- 
ors' prison. 

In  IGOO,  two  Afghan  brothers  seized 
on  the  Hindu  principality  of  Beerbhoom ; 
before  the  end  of  the  century  they  had 
become,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  fraud, 
the  most  formidable  Mussulman  house 
between  the  newly  proposed  metropolis 
at  Mo^rshedabad  and  the  western  high- 
lands. Sometimes  their  troops  swelled 
the  army  of  the  Viceroy,  sometimes  they 
declared  themselves  independent  of  him. 
The  most  vigorous  prince  who  ever  sat 
on  the  State-cushion  of  Lower  Bengal, 
when  ordaining  that  all  the  feudatories 
should  present  themselves  in  person  once 
a  year  at  his  court,  found  it  expedient 
to  make  two  exceptions.  Of  these  the 
one  was  the  Hindu  house  of  Bishenpore, 
the  other  the  Mussulman  house  of  Beerb- 
hoom. In  later  times,  the  Beerbhoom 
Rajah  furnished  a  contingent  to  the 
prince  avIio  shut  up  Hoi  well  and  his 
companions  in  the  Black  Hole  ;  and  the 
most  luxurious  suburb  of  Calcutta,  amid 
which  the  palace  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor now  stands,  took  its  name  from  a 
cadet  of  the  house.  But  during  the 
thirty  years  preceding  the  famine  of 
1769,  the  fortunes  of  the  Beerbhoom 
family  had  waned.  An  unsuccessful  re- 
bellion grievously  increased  their  tribute; 
an  hereditary  disease  unfitted  two  sao- 
cessive  princes  for  war ;  the  highlanders 
overran  their  territory,  and  the  earliest 
Boglish  records  detail   how   the  late 


prince  had  been  let  out  of  the  debtors' 
prisoff  only  to  die,  and  how  his  successor 
became  a  prisoner  within  a  few  months 
of  his  coming  of  age. 

Of  these  three  houses  the  first  has 
revived,  and  now  enjoys  a  magnificence 
which  it  never  obtained  under  native 
rule  ;  the  other  two  have  perished,  but 
on  their  ruins  a  new  and  better  growth 
has  sprung  up.  The  modei-n  gentry 
consist,  to  a  large  extent,  of  men  who 
owe  their  fortunes  to  trade  or  banking. 
The  thrifty  habits  which  enabled  them 
to  accumulate  wealth  incline  them  to  a 
temperate  use  of  it ;  many  of  them  have 
large  savings  invested  in  the  public 
funds,  and  most  of  them  are  known  as 
improving  landlords.  In  former  tithes, 
when  the  land-tax  fluctuated  from  year 
to  year,  agricultural  improvements  were 
out  of  the  question.  The  State  claimed 
any  increase  in  productiveness,  without 
inquiring  whether  the  increase  had  or 
had  not  resulted  from  the  outlay  of  the 
proprietor's  capital.  Government,  by 
solemnly  binding  itself  never  to  enhance 
the  land-revenue,  made  agricultural  im- 
provements possible,  and  they  now  form 
a  favorite  method  of  investing  money. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  famine, 
the  Press  called  upon  rural  capitalists, 
particularly  landholders,  to  find  as  much 
employment  as  possible  for  the  laboring 
poor.  Government,  as  a  leading  pro- 
prietor, and  as  the  guardian  of  all 
wealthy  minors  whose  estate  consists  of 
land,  set  the  example ;  an  example  which 
each  landholder,  when  he  came  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  English  head  of  the 
district,  .  was  counselled  to  follow. 
Many  a  work  that  had  been  long  talked 
of,  but  which  would  never  have  been 
undertaken,  was  begun,  and  a  still  great- 
er number  of  works  which  had  been 
languidly  progressing,  or  altogether  left 
ofi*,  were  vigorously  taken  up  again  and 
finished.  Marshes  were  drained,  reser- 
voirs and  artificial  lakes  for  irrigation 
were  dug,  watercourses  were  deepened 
or  cleaned  out,  jungle  was  cut  down, 
embankments  were  thrown  up,  thou- 
sands of  acres  were  reclaimed,  and  dar- 
ing the  spring  months  the  words  con- 
tractor and  estimate,  pronounced  can- 
trakddr  and  ishtimH  were  never  out  of 
the  villagers'  mouths. 

Another  olass  of  capitalists,  whose  ex- 
istence would  not  have  entered  into  the 
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calculations  of  the  most  sanguine  states- 
man of  1769,  played  a  conspicuoift  part 
in  the  famine  of  1806.  During  the  first 
forty-eight  years  of  British  rule,  English- 
men and  private  English  capital  were 
rigorously  debarred  an  entrance  into 
Bengal.  During  the  twelve  years  preced- 
ing 1866,  private  Englishmen  contril)- 
uted,  it  is  stated,  sixty  millions  sterling 
toward  a  single  Indian  enterprise;  and  if 
to  the  cost  of  constructing  the  railways, 
the  current  expense  of  working  and  re- 
pairing them  be  added,  the  total  outlay 
cannot  have  been  less  than  seven  mill- 
ions per  annum.  To  the  European 
world  the  Indian  railways  stand  as  a 
monument  of.  successful  British  enter- 
prise, under  untried  and  unparalleled 
difficulties ;  but  to  many  who  have  bad 
a  nearer  view  of  the  matter,  the  mission 
of  the  Indian  railway  seems  not  to  be 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  imperial  race 
that  planned  them,  but  the  amelioration 
of  the  humble  millions  who  found  em- 
ployment in  their  construction.  Wher- 
ever the  iron  road  goes,  wages  perma- 
nently rise,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  railway,  by  readjusting  the 
balance  between  unskilled  labor  and 
capital,  has  done  as  much  for  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  Bengal 
as  the  Cornwallis  Code  of  1793  did  for 
the  agriculturists. 

But  the  railways  are  not  the  only 
great  enterprise  in  Bengal  conducted 
with  English  capital.  A  century  ago  the 
Hooghly  flowed  through  jungle  so  pes- 
tilent that  at  night  the  traveller  moored 
his  boat  as  far  as  possible  from  the  bank 
to  avoid  fever.  The  founder  of  Calcutta 
was  compelled  by  malaria  to  abandon  a 
more  commodious  site  which  he  bad 
originally  intended  to  be  the  chief  seat 
of  British  enterprise  in  Lower  Bengal. 
The  stranger  who  dow  sails  up  the 
Hooghly  views  with  surprise,  at  inter- 
vals on  either  bank,  specimens  of  almost 
every  sort  of  manufacturing  industry: 
cotton-mills,  sugar-mill^,  paper-works, 
dock-yards,  foundries,  and  workshops  of 
various  kinds.  The  inhabitants  of  a 
single  modem  street  in  Calcutta  repre- 
sent a  larger  amount  of  imported  capital 
than  could  be  found  in  the  whole  city 
in  1769.  In  the  business  part  of  the  town, 
the  eye  everywhere  lights  upon  sign- 
boards indicating  the  agencies  of  coal- 
companies,  tea  -  companies,  lime-com« 


panics,  companies  whose  object  is  to 
collect  vast  armies  of  laborers  in  dis- 
tricts where  population  is  redundant, 
and  to  carry  them  to  districts  where 
population  is  sparse,  steam  -  navigation 
companies,  inland  transit  companies  of 
all  sorts,  and  miscellaneous  associations 
without  tiumber.  The  other  great  cities 
reproduce  the  same  spectacle  on  a  some- 
what smaller  scale.  In  spite  of  a  sac- 
cession  of  disastrous  year?,  indigo-facto- 
ries, worked  with  English  capital,  stud 
every  district  in  Lower  Bengal;  silk- 
factories,  similarly  worked,  and  a  single 
one  of  which  gives  employment  to  eight 
thousand  people — ^send  forth  their  inces- 
sant hum ;  tea  cultivation  has,  within 
fifteen  years,  turned  a  province  of  jungle 
into  a  province  of  gardens;  in  the 
swampy  districts  reclamation -cojnpanies 
wall  out  the  sea;  in  the  arid  districts 
irrigation-companies,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  several  millions  sterling,  bring 
water  from  a  hundred  miles  off  to  every 
peasant's  field. 

Another  great  capitalist  that  had  no 
existence  in  1769  remains  to  be  mention- 
ed. During  the  Mussulman  period  the 
Government  was  the  only  employer  of 
labor  on  a  large  scale  ;  it  now  forms  the 
chief  of  many.  The  famine  of  1 7^9  hap- 
pened at  a  most  unfortunate  time.  Four 
years  previously  the  old  dynasty  had 
been  stripped  of  its  civil  administration, 
and  its  public  works  suspended,  nor  had 
any  successor  as  yet  stepped  into  its 
place.  At  first,  indeed,  the  conquerors 
ruled  as  if  the  Government  of  a  great 
province  were  a  mercantile  speculation, 
from  which  as  much  as  possible  was  to 
be  got,  and  on  which  as  little  as  possible 
was  to  be  spent.  By  slow  and  unwill- 
ing steps,  the  Company  rose  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities. It  found  that  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  an  Oriental  Government 
was  to  conduct  industrial  enterprises, 
which  its  subjects  were  too  poor  and  too 
devoid  of  the  spirit  of  association  to  un- 
dertake; and  oy  degrees  a  system  of 
public  works  developed,  which  forms  the 
most  conspicuous  feature- of  the  Indian 
budget.  One  way  or  another,  from  imr 
perial  and  from  local  resources,  the  In- 
dian Government  distributes  six  miliiona 
sterling  a  year  among  the  working 
classes ;  and  during  the  earlier  montha 
of  the  recent  famine  it  so  stimulated  ita 
operations  as  to  offer  wages  to  all  irho 
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were  willing  to  labor.  Districts  that  had 
escaped  the  calamity  received  a  more 
sparing  allowance  than  usual  for  public 
works,  and  the  saving  thus  effected  was 
poured  into  the  suffering  localities.  Old 
roads  were  repaired,  new  roads  were 
constructed,  rivers  were  embanked,  and 
extensive  Government  buildings  begun  ; 
in  short,  reproductive  labor  was  found 
for  a  starving  population. 

Untilnhe  beginning  of  May  the  scheme 
for  increasing  the  wage-fund  worked 
well.  The  demand  for  labor  contin- 
ued to  rise  so  as  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  for  work.  Wages  consequent- 
ly remained  firm  at  the  old  rates.  But 
toward  the  end  of  April  it  became  ap- 
parent that  something  had  gone  wrong. 
There  was  no  la<5k  of  employment; 
the  price  of  grain  had  not  risen,  or  risen 
only  in  a  trifling  degree,  afeove  the  pre- 
vious rates ;  yet  the  people  grew  daily 
less  able  to  buy  food.  Famishing  crowds 
began  to  stream  into  the  great  towns, 
women  dropped  from  exhaustion  on  the 
roads,  and  the  English  community  heard 
with  horror  of  a  village,  in  the  seaboard 
of  Orissa,  where  the  inhabitants  had 
patiently  starved  to  death  and  uttered 
no  complaint.  One  traveller  afterward 
related  that  in  some  of  the  secluded 
hamlets  each  house  contained  a  dead 
family.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  scheme 
of  tiding  over  the  famine  by  means  of 
an  increased  wage-fund,  two  important 
considerations  had  escaped  notice.  No 
allowance  had  been  made  for  the  little 
rural  communities  who,  cut  off  from 
the  towns  by  rivers,  swamps,  and  jun- 
gles, live  their  own  isolated  lives,  and 
take  no  heed  of  the  outward  world. 
Such  hamlets  abound  in  all  the  more 
backward  districts^  on  the  west.  Not 
many  of  them  are  familiar  with  any 
system  of  money-wages ;  if  a  man  works 
for  his  neighbor  he  receives  his  pay  in 
kind  ;  nor  did  it  enter  into  their  imag- 
ination that  in  the  open  country  and 
large  towns  a  system  of  regular  employ- 
ment existed,  by  which  they  could  have 
been  enabled  to  live  through  the  famine. 
They  only  knew  that  their  fields  had 
yielded  no  food,  and  the  natural  corol- 
lary was  that  they  must  die  of  hunger, 
as  their  fathers  had  died  in  time  past. 

But  another  and  a  more  serious  diffi- 
culty remained.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
the  laboring  popnUition,  by  doing  u&lt\j 


double  its  ordinary  work,  would  earn 
three  quarters  of  its  ordinary  food.  The 
arithmetic,  indeed,  was  correct  enough ; 
and  the  employers  had  done  their  share 
of  the  transaction.  It  now  became  ap- 
parent that  the  laborers  could  not  per- 
manently perform  theirs.  The  quantity 
of  work  exacted  from  the  unskilled 
workman  varies  in  different  countries, 
but  everywhere  the  standard  naturally 
tends  toward  the  maximum  which  the 
climate  and  the  bodily  strength  of  the 
race  permit.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  unskilled  laborer 
tends  toward  the  minimum  which  will 
support  an  average  family  in  health.  To 
expect,  therefore,  that  a  laboring  popu- 
lation will  do  twice  its  usual  work,  is  to 
look  for  what  can  only  for  a  short  time, 
if  even  for  a  short  time,  be  realized.  To 
expect  that,  while  thus  doubling  their 
exertions,  they  will  be  able  to  support 
themselves  on  three  quarters  of  their  or- 
dinary food,  is  to  expect  an  impossibil- 
ity. In  justice  to  the  poor  Bengali,  it 
must  be  recorded  that  he  struggled  hard 
to  perform  his  part  of  the  plan.  While 
be  had  strength,  he  manfully  put  it  forth 
for  his  children  and  his  hearth,  but  too 
much  work  and  too  little  food  soon  ren- 
dered his  exertions  vain..  The  women 
gave  way  first.  In  Bengal  a  laborer  is 
paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  work 
he  can  do.  Women  generally  earn 
about  twopence  a  day.  Before  the  end 
of  May  many  of  their  emaciated  frames 
could  hardly  perform  the  labor  necessary 
to  earn  a  penny.  Numbers  of  men  conld 
with  difficulty  do  a  woman's  ordinary 
work,  and  were  thankful  for  a  woman's 
ordinary  pay.  One  extensive  employer 
stated  that  in  general  his  men  could  earn 
higher  wages  by  piece-work  than  by  the 
day  ;  but  this  year  they  begged  him  to 
give  them  wages  according  to  a  fixed 
rate,  and  not  by  the  measurement  of  the 
work  actually  done. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May, 
the  necessity  for  a  system  of  public 
charity  had  become  generally  recog- 
nized. Indeed,  for  several  weeks  past 
a  party  had  existed  in  the  capital  who 
believed  that  the  time  for  such  opera* 
tions  had  already  arrived.  There  oan 
now  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  their 
proposals  were  premature,  but  there  oan 
be  no  doobt  wnatever  that  this  sensi- 
tiveneis  of  the  English  community  did 
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good  by  rendering  the  Government 
more  keenly  alive  to  the  coming  neces- 
sity. Both  the  party  and  its  advocates 
in  the  public  journals  overlooked  an  im- 
portant agency  which  is  always  at  work 
in  Bengal  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
which  at  that  time  was  being  strained  to 
the  utmost.  Poor-laws  are  unknown  in 
India,  but  there  i/s  no  country  in  the 
world  in  which  the  people  live  so  much 
on  one  another.  Their  ancient  lawgiver 
ordained,  not  only  that  brethren  should 
dwell  together  in  unity,  but  also  that 
they  should  abstain  from  any  division  of 
the  inheritance.  In  this  respect,  the 
modern  Hindus  have  diverged  less 
widely  from  the  precepts  of  Manu  than 
in  most  others.  The  British  Legislature 
early  found  it  necessary  to  recognize 
what  is  termed  the  Undivided  State ; 
and  a  suit  for  partition  forms  one  of  the 
most  complicated  processes  known  to  our 
courts.  Relatives,  therefore,  cling  to- 
gether more  firmly  than  in  other  coun- 
tries; and  for  the  most  distant  kinsman 
to  be  seen  begging,  is  the  disgrace  which 
the  respectable  Ilindu  most  dreads.  In 
every  population,  however,  there  must 
be  a  certain  proportion  of  solitary  and 
indigent  beings  dependent  on  public 
charity.  For  such  persons  the  ceremo- 
nial code  of  the  Hindus  makes  ample 
provision.  In  their  religious  system 
almsgiving  has  all  the  importance  of  a 
sacrament.  As  a  man  obtains  an  earthly 
birth  from  his  parents,  and  a  mystical 
birth  by  investiture  with  the  sacred 
cord  ;  so  by  charity  he  is  made  meet  for 
that  heavenly  birth  and  retlnion  with  the 
divine  elements  which  his  body  obtains 
on  the  funeral  pyre.  Practically,  the 
Ilindu  attends  to  no  portion  of  his  re- 
ligious duties  more  than  to  almsgiving. 
Nor  is  this  altogether  unselfish.  Public 
opinion  is  not  strict  to  mark  many 
things  which  in  this  country  would  sink 
a  man  to  infamy.  Men  who  have  com- 
mitted certain  kinds  of  dishonesty, 
which  here  would  make  them  outcasts, 
may  still  hope  to  enjoy  the  respect  of 
their  neighbors ;  the  usurer  may  be  ever 
so  hard  without  fear  of  general  censure; 
a  native  jury  can  seldom  be  got  to  re- 
turn a  verdict  of  guilty  in  cases  of 
forgery;  and  acts  that  would  be  con- 
demned as  the  sharpest  practice  in  other 
countries  escape  notice  in  Bengal,  or  are 
i^^iced  with  praise.     Bat  one  offence 


public  opinion  never  condones.  A  shop- 
keeper who  habitually  sends  the  beggar 
empty  away  may  be  strict  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, but  he  never  prospers.  A  propri- 
etor may  be  a  good  landlord,  but  if  ho 
shuts  his  gate  against  the  poor  he  is  al- 
ways an  unpopular  one.  At  every  fam- 
ily ceremony,  at  a  birth,  at  a  marriage, 
when  the  child  is  inducted  into  his 
futher^s  caste,  when  the  air  is  still  taint- 
ed with  the  smoke  from  the  funeral  pile, 
when  the  kinsmen  gather  together  each 
year  to  commemorate  their  ancestor's 
obsequies,  a  distribution  of  food  forms 
part  of  the  solemnity.  In  general,  each 
village  looks  after  its  own  po()r,  and  al- 
most every  landholder  dispenses  daily 
rations  to  the  necessitous  persons  on  his 
estate.  About  sunrise,  crowds  of  dis- 
eased objects,  lepers  and  cripples,  begin 
to  gather  in  the  rich  man's  court,  and 
loudly  grumble  if  the  steward  dimin- 
ishes by  a  single  grain  the  customary 
dgle.  The  last  remnant  of  greatness  to 
which  a  fallen  family  clings  is  this  daily 
practice  of  almsgiving.  Of  the  ancient 
magnificence  of  the  Beerbhoom  rajahs 
only  two  half-starved  elephants  remain  ; 
their  palaces,  mosques,  and  baths  are 
now  unsightly  heaps  of  brick;  their 
canals  and  trim  water-courses  have  filled 
up ;  the  great  flower-garden,  in  which 
the  bones  of  seven  generations  of 
princes  repose,  has  relapsed  into  jungle ; 
but  every  forenoon  a  train  of  aged  and 
impotent  folk  may  still  be  seen  issuing, 
each  with  his  little  portion  of  rice,  from 
the  ruins. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  the  fam- 
ine, the  ordinary  system  of  private  char- 
ity expanded  in  proportion  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  people  increased.  There 
was  a  point,  however,  beyond  which  it 
could  not  be  stretched,  but  at  what  pre- 
cise period  this  point  would  be  reached 
could  not  be  calculated.  The  writer  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  inquiries  in 
seven  of  the  most  cruelly  stricken  dis- 
tricts during  May  and  June.  Uncertainty 
and  contrary  opinions  prevailed  every- 
where, bat  the  general  voice  both  of 
officials  and  landholders  was,  that  up  to 
the  end  of  April  the  existing  machinery 
for  relief  had  proved  efficient.  One 
extensive  planter  could  not  be  convinced 
until  the  middle  of  Jane  that  a  general 
system  of  state  charity  had  become  neo* 
essary.     The  terrible  heats  of  April, 
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however,  aggravated  by  increased  work 
and  insufficient  food,  had  rendered  many 
thousands  of  previously  able-bodied  men 
incapable  of  labor;  throughout  the 
spring  the  landholders  had  found  it 
impossible  to  collect  the  usual  instal- 
ments of  rent;  their  resources,  there- 
fore, barely  sufficed  for  their  ordinary 
charities,  and  were  quite  unable  to  deal 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  distress. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  system 
of  private  charity  works  as  effectively 
in  the  cities  of  Bengal  as  in  the  rural 
'  parts.  A  certain  number  of  known  and 
privileged  mendicants  collect  a  living 
from  shop  to  shop,  but  to  strangers, 
charity,  although  seldom  absolutely  de- 
nied, is  given  with  so  sparing  a  hand  as 
to  be  but  little  effectual.  In  such  cases 
even  the  smallest  copper  coin  rarely 
changes  hands.  A  few  grains  of  rice, 
or  a  dozen  cowries,  of  which  twenty- 
four  hundred  go  to  a  shilling,  suffice  to 
avert  what  the  superstitious  Hindu  so 
much  dreads — the  beggar's  curse.  The 
destitute  crowds,  therefore,  that  flocked 
from  the  country,  received  but  slender 
relief  in  the  bazaars  of  Calcutta,  and  the 
affluent  inhabitants  of  the  European 
quarters  were  daily  shocked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  thousands  of  squalid  ob- 
jects in  the  last  extremity  of  hunger. 
Our  countrymen,  individually,  gave 
largely,  but  to  the  native  merchants  be- 
longs the  honor  of  initiating  an  organ- 
ized system  of  relief.  Every  Hindu 
trader,  when  he  opens  his  day  book  in 
the  morning,  writes  at  the  top  of  the 
page  the  name  of  the  deity  on  whose 
favor  he  chiefly  relies.  Many  pious  men 
note  down  after  the  divine  name  a  sum 
of  money,  according  to  their  means,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  these  sums  are 
added  up  and  devoted  to  a  festival  in 
honor  of  the  god.  The  tutelary  divinity 
of  a  number  of  the  Calcutta  merchants 
is  K{\li,  and  her  grateful  devotees  an- 
nually spend  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds  upon  the  great  autumn  festival, 
at  the  close  of  which  a  long  train  of  sa- 
cred effigies,  arrayed  in  jewelled  robes, 
are  solemnly  committed  to  the  Hooghly. 
After  the  famishing  crowds  had  for  some 
time  been  encumbering  the  streets  of 
Calcutta,  it  struck  a  rich  merchant  that 
the  goddess  would  be  better  pleased  if 
he  added  up  her  money  and  devoted  it 
to  the  Btarving  multitadesy  than  if  be 


hoarded  it  for  her  festival.  The  idea 
spread.  A  fund  instantly  sprung  into 
existence  for  charitable  purposes,  and 
many  who  cared  nothing  for  Kali  joined 
in  the  good  work  which  her  devotees 
had  begun.  In  some  cases  opulent  mer- 
chants acted  singly,  in  others  a  number 
of  the  less  wealthy  citizens  joined  to- 
gether to  open  a  relie/-depot ;  and  it  was 
subsequently  ascertained  that  the  native 
gentlemen  of  Calcutta,  without  noise  or 
ostentation  of  any  sort,  had  systematic 
cally  fed  eighteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred people. 

Many  considerations  rendered  it  ex- 
pedient that  the  ordinary  system  of  pri- 
vate charity  should  be  left  alone  as  long 
as  it  continued  equal  to  the  necessities, 
of  the  times.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
what  the  people  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to.  It  was  susceptible  of  a  grad- 
ual  increase  in  proportion  as  the  distress 
became  more  intense,  and  its  increase 
caused  no  disturbance  or  displacement 
of  the  rural  population.  It  penetrated 
more  deeply  than  any  system  of  state 
charity  could ;  for  the  utmost  that  Gov- 
ernment could  hope  to  effect  would  be 
the  establishment  of  relief-depots  at  cer- 
tain  central  spots,  while,  under  the  ex- 
isting system,  every  rich  man's  house 
throughout  the  country  formed  such  a 
depot.  Besides,  no  one  knew  how  long 
the  famine  would  continue.  If  the  Sep- 
tember  and  December  harvests  should 
fail,  the  present '  scarcity  woiild  be  aa 
nothing  to  the  distress  in  1867.  At  the 
same  time,  the  benevolence  of  the  land- 
holders would  be  exhausted,  and  the 
public  revenues  would  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. It  was  expedient,  therefore,  that 
the  state  should  husband  its  direct  chaiv 
ities  as  long  as  the  people  could  do 
without  them. 

A  still  weightier  argument  was  also 
urged.  Had  it  been  possible  gradually 
to  supplement  the  private  efforts  of  na- 
tive gentlemen,  by  grants  from  the  pab* 
lie  purse,  much  suffering  might  have 
been  averted.  But  nothing  is  more  sen- 
sitive of  official  interference  than  Hinda 
charity.  The  orthodox  Bengali  distrusts 
English  benevolence  in  general,  bat  be 
particularly  distrusts  the  benevolence  of 
the  English  Government.  The  two  na- 
tions look  at  the  subject  from  widely 
different  points  of  view.  Hinda  charity 
seldom  discriminates,  and  when  it  diii- 
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criminates  it  does  so  in  favor  of  those 
who  need  it  least.  Their  popular  creed 
directs  its  professors  to  give  to  all  who 
ask,  but  especially  to  Brahmins,  Yogis, 
and  Hermits,  whether  they  ask  or  not. 
With  the  Ilindn,  almsgiving  is  not  a 
social,  but  a  religious  duty.  Charity  of  | 
this  sort  nowhere  asks  questions.  The 
English  monasteries  developed  so  many 
able-bodied  mendicants  that  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  special  provision  had 
to  be  made  for  dealing  with  the  evil. 
To  this  day  sturdy  beggars  beset  the 
approaches  to  the  richer  religious  houses 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  a  pious  Bengali 
would  as  little  think  of  inquiring  whether 
an  applicant  for  alms  really  needs  re- 
lief, as  a  communicant  of  the  Anglican 
Church  would  of  refusing  his  offering  at 
the  solemnization  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
until  satisfied  as  to  how  the  money  will 
be  applied.  The  offertory,  however,  is 
almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  Eng- 
lish charity  is  not  inquisitive.  From 
early  youth  up  an  Englishman  hears  in- 
discriminate charity  constantly  condemn- 
ed, and  a  large  majority  of  the  nation 
looks  upon  a  system  of  State  relief  which 
fails  to  make  distinctions  as  worse  than 
the  absence  of  State  relief  altogether. 
The  explanation  is,  that  in  England  and 
many  other  civilized  countries,  the  Poor- 
laws  have  removed  almsgiving  from  the 
list  of  private  virtues,  and  placed  it  in 
the  array  of  public  duties.  The  payment 
of  the  parish-rates  seldom  calls  forth  any 
violent  emotion  of  benevolence.  The 
evasion  of  them  lays  a  man  open,  not  to 
the  charge  of  nncharitableness,  but  to 
the  penalties  of  being  a  bad  citizen.  We 
discharge  the  claims  of  poor  guardians 
for  the  same  reason  as  we  pay  the  in- 
come-tax, and  we  expect  the  same  econo- 
my to  be  exercised  in  the  expenditure 
of  both.  In  neither  case  have  those  who 
disburse  the  proceeds  any  right  to  in- 
dulge private  feelings.  Indeed,  the  evils 
which  spring  from  indiscriminate  State 
relief  have  reacted  on  our  private  chari- 
ties, and  many  thinking  men  have  come 
to  look  upon  benevolence  as  a  private 
taste  which  they  must  not  indulge^  with- 
out first  having  ascertained  that  it  will 
not  prove  hurtful  to  their  neighbors. 

The  Hindu  knows  no  such  responsi- 
bility. He  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  able-bodied  professional  beggar  and 
those  whom  age  or  infirmities  have  com- 


pelled to  ask  alms.  Nor  can  he  under- 
stand why  others  should  do  so.  A  pub- 
lic officer  who,  in  distributing  a  Govern- 
ment grant,  did  not  discriminate  bet^yeen 
the  really  necessitous  and  impostors, 
would  in  the  eyes  of  his  English  supe- 
riors be  guilty  of  gross  neglect  of  duty ; 
in  the  estimation  of  the  HiYidu  com- 
munity a  public  officer  who  did  thns 
discriminate  would  be  guilty  of  inhu- 
manity. No  scheme  of  State  relief  could 
be  devised  which  would  be  at  once  just 
and  popular.  If  funds  were  intrusted 
to  the  native  landholders,  the  people 
wonld  indeed  be  more  effectively  re- 
lieved, but  a  permanent  pauper  popula- 
tion would  be  created.  If  the  public 
charities  were  administered  by  officials 
they  would  be  productive  of  wide-spread 
discontent :  few  expected  that  the  two 
systems  of  charity  could  run  side  by 
side  without  interfering  with  each  other, 
and  the  event  proved  the  general  opinion 
to  be  correct.  No  sooner  had  a  system 
of  public  relief  been  organized  than  pri- 
vate benevolence  in  a  large  measure 
ceased.  Landholders  deemed  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  straiten  themselves  by  dis- 
charging out  of  their  diminished  incomes 
a  duty  which  Government  consented  to 
take  off  their  hands.  The  more  intelli- 
gent of  them  also  perceived  that  event- 
ually they  wonld  have  to  contribute  the 
sums  that  Government  might  expend 
out  of  the  public  purse,  and  that  any 
class  which  continued  its  private  distri- 
butions would  take  on  itself  a  double 
burden.  A  few  wealthy  and  ancient 
families  still  dispensed  the  immemorial 
dole  for  the  honor  of  their  houses,  but 
the  above  considerations  prevailed  with 
the  generality.  In  every  respect,  there- 
fore, it  was  inexpedient  for  Government 
to  interfere  until  interference  became 
absolutely  necessary. 

This  time  arrived  in  May.  In  some 
districts  relief  operations  had  been  be- 
gun at  a  much  earlier  .date,  in  others 
they  were  not  found  necessary  till  sev- 
eral months  later,  but  the  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  throughotSt  the  greater 
part  of  the  suffering  provinces  the  ex- 
isting machinery  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  broke  down  during  the  first  half 
of  May.  The  party  who,  in  ignorance 
of  thia  machinery,  had  for  some  time 
been  anxious  for  organised  meaaureSy 
now  became  damor^nSi  and  accused  the 
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authorities  of  inhumanity  and  neglect. 
These  charges  at  the  time  seemed  well 
founded.     It  was  patent  that  a  system 
of  State  charity  had  become  necessary ; 
it  by  no  means  appeared  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  taken  steps  to  introduce 
such  a   pystem.     Subsequently,  indeed, 
it  was  proven  that  the  authorities  had 
not  merely  deliberated  on  the  subject, 
but  that  at  the  very  period  when  pub- 
lic dissatisfiiction  reached  its  climax,  a 
scheme  had  been  brought  to  maturity 
for  meeting  the  exigency  without  draw- 
ing on  the  revenues.     The  traditional 
reticence    of   the   Indian    Government 
proved   in  this   instance  unwise.     The 
authorities,  however,  were  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  more  thoroughly  than  the 
public  could  the  evils  that  the  most  judi- 
ciops  system  of  State  charity  would  not 
fail  to  produce,  and   which   premature 
State  charity  would  aggravate  yn  a  per- 
nicious degree.     These  evils  they  deter- 
mined to  postpone  till  the  last  moment, 
and  whether  that  moment  had  arrived 
or  not  could  only  be  ascertained  from 
the  one-sided  and  conflicting  reports  of 
an   army  of  local  officials,  who  found 
themselves  for  the  first  time   in   their 
lives  in  the  midst  of  a  great  famine. 
No  precedence  existed  in  Lower  Ben- 
gal to  guide  them.     Of  the  famine  of 
1709-70.  only  sufficient  record  remains 
to  prove  that  people  died  by  millions' 
without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  save  them.     The  analo^ 
gies   that  the   recent    scarcity  in    the 
North-west    Provinces    afforded,   were 
found  in  some   material  circumstances 
not  to  hold  good.     The  result  was  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  partial  measures,  and 
delay.     Looking  back  with  the  wisdom 
of  after  events,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
•that  three  precious  weeks  were  permit- 
ted to  pass  without  organized  measures, 
after  the  necCv^sity  for  such  measures  had 
arisen.   Looking  back  to  the  uncertainty 
which  then  prevailed,  and  making  al- 
lowance for  the  difficulty  of  introducing, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  country,  a  system 
of  State   charity,  the   period   of  three 
weeks    will    be    deemed    marvellously 
short. 

In  the  mean  while  many  little  English 
communities  had  set  up  relief-depots' at 
their  own  expense.  The  civil  capital 
of  a  Lower  Bengal  district  seldom  con- 
tains more  than  seven  or  eight  English 


families,  but  the  strength  of  a  society 
of  rulers   is  by  no    means   to    be   es- 
timated  by  its  numbers.    During  the 
summer  of  1857,  many  of  these  isolated 
aristocracies  had,  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  regular  soldier,  overawed  popu- 
lous districts  ripe  for  insurrection,  and 
the  story  of  how  one  of  them  defended 
itself  in  the  station  billiard  room  against 
the  rebel  troops,  has  been   read  with 
pent  breath  by  lialf  the  schoolboys  in 
the  kingdom.     During  the  summer  of 
1866  they  developed  a  system  of  relief 
which  rescued  hundreds  of  thousands 
from  starvation.    The  sums  subscribed 
sound,  large,  even  to  ears  accustomed  to 
the  munificent  charities  of  the  English 
metropolis.  County-court  judges,  whose 
net    income    does    not    much    exceed 
£250.0  a  year,  and  who  out  of  that  sum 
have  geqerally  two  establishments,  one 
in  India,  and  one  in  England,  to  support, 
gave  at  the   rate  of  £360  per  annum ; 
magistrates  on  £2000  gave  at  the  rate 
of  £250,  and  as  a  rule,  few  gave  less  than 
a  tithe  of  their  income.    The  q^tive  offi- 
cials imitated  their  superiors,  and  many 
landholders,  while  disapproving  of  the 
English  system  of  charity,  thought  it 
inconsistent  with  their  dignity  that  their 
names  should  be   absent  from  lists  so 
respectably  headed.     The  little  civilian 
oligarchy  contributed  at  the  rate  of  £900 
per  annum;  half  as  much  more  might, 
be    expected  from  native    subscribers, 
and  the  sums  thus  obtained  sufficed  to 
keep  eight  hundred  persons  above  star- 
vation.   Each  relief  committee,  while 
making  provision  for  those  who  could 
not  labor,  aimed  rather  at  supplement* 
ing  wages  than  at  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  earning  them.     The  plant- 
ers and  English  landholders  did  for  their 
own    neighborhoods  what  the  officials 
did  for  the  provincial  capitals.     Every 
indigo-factory    becanae    a    relief-depot, 
and  the  only  fault  that  the  most  preju* 
diced  enemy  of  British   enterprise  in 
Bengal  could  find  with  private' English- 
men during  the  famine,  was  that  they 
gave  with  too  free  a  hand. 

On  the  bases  which  these  private 
operations  afforded,  Government  deter- 
mined to  ereot  a  system  of  State  relief. 
When  a  committee  found  itself  unable, 
out  of  its  own  funds,  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing distress,  it  was  instructed  to 
apply  for  a  grant  from  the  Revenue 
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Board,  and  in  this  way  considerable 
sums  were  obtained  before  the  public 
were  aware  that  anything  had  been 
doRe.  During  May  the  authorities  re- 
solved that,  instead  of  making  the  Gov- 
ernment grants  supplementary  to  pri- 
vate efforts,  the  time  had  come  to  deal 
with  private  efforts  as  auxiliary  to  Gov- 
ernment grants.  A  large  balance  re- 
mained over  from  the  fund  which  Eng- 
land subscribed  five  years  ago  for  the 
famine  in  the  Northwest  Provinces.. 
This  was  first  applied.  •  The  previous 
relief  committees  continued  for  the  most 
part  unchanged,  but  several  of  the  mem- 
bers fiat  in  their  ofiicial  capacities.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and  his  chief  secretary  came  down 
to  Calcutta  from  the  summer  seat  of  the 
Government  among  the  hills,  to  watch 
the  new  system  through  its  first  difii- 
culties.  Instead  of  rice  being  dispensed 
only  in  the  provincial  capitals,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  organizing  relief- 
depots  at  convenient  spots  throughout 
the  whole  country.  Instead  of  each 
local  committee  proceeding  according 
to  its  own  lights,  general  rules  were 
laid  down.  Previously  some  of  the 
committees  gave  more  liberally  than 
others,  and  a  tide  of  paupers  set  in  to 
the  favored  spots.  Able-bodied  men 
who,  by  constant  work,  could  earn  at 
home  a  quantity  of  food  that  barely  suf- 
ficed for  their  families,  had  heard  that 
in  some  relief-depot  not  far  off  plenty  of 
food  might  be  had  without  any  labor 
whatever.  Thousands  had  given  up 
the  struggle  for  independence.  In  their 
own  villages  they  had  been  industrious 
workmen,  in  the  relief-depot  they  soon 
became  professional  mendicants.  Hut 
before  the  middle  of  June  uniformity 
was  introduced  so  far  as  uniformity  was 
safe.  The  Central  Government  left  a 
wide  discretion  to  the  commissioners  of 
divisions,  for  no  two  divisions  felt  the 
j)ressurc  equally,  and  the  commission- 
era,  whilst  making  allowances  for  the 
different  circumstances  of  their  several 
districts,  took  care  that  no  committee 
departed. from  the  average  scale  of  ra- 
tions without  sufiicient  cause. 

The  population  which  required  relief 
was  found  to  consist  of  three  classes : 
those  who  could  earn  wages,  but  whose 
wages  did   not  enable  them  to  live; 


those  who  could  not  earn  regular  wages, 
but  who  were  able  to  do  light  work ; 
those  who  were  incapable  of  labor  of 
any  sort.  For  the  last  class  vast  en- 
closures were  erected,  where  they  re- 
ceived daily  rations.  The  second  also 
obtained  food  at  the  public  expense, 
but  they  had  to  give  a  small  quantity 
of  labor  in  return  ;  the  first  class  proved 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Some  com- 
mittees found  work  for  them,  and  paid 
them  not  in  money  but  in  food  ;  but  in 
most  localities  their  numbers,  swollen 
with  ejected  cottiers  and  immigrants 
from  the  outlying  hill-districts,  became 
too  great  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  man- 
ner. Besides,  a  considerable  wage-fund 
existed  in  the  hands  of  private  employ- 
ers, and  it  had  been  the  object  of  Gov- 
ernment throughout  to  grafk  its  chaitty 
on  the  natural  operation  of  supply  and 
demand,  rather  than  to  supplant  it. 
Previous  scarcities  had  proved,  that 
any  interference  with  the  market  rates 
produced  panic  and  flight  among  thoseon 
whom  the  majority  of  the  people  depend- 
ed for  their  food.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  famine,  the  Lieutenan^Gov- 
ernor  made  a  progress  through  the  sea- 
board districts,  and  reassured  the  oom- 
dealers,  some  of  whom  had  already  shot 
up  their  shops,  by  promising  that  Gov- 
ernment would  not  intermeddle  with 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  At  the 
end  of  May,  however,  many  thinking 
men  bad  come  to  consider  that  these 
laws  could  no  longer*  be  applied  to  a 
section  of  the  community  who  would 
die  the  most  cruel  of  deaths  under 
their  operation.  The  problem  was  how 
to  interfere  with  market-rates  in  favor 
of  a  third  of  the  population,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  leave  these  rates  free  as 
regards  the  other  two  thirds.  • 

This  question  did  not  receive  a  uni- 
form answer  till  several  months  after 
State  relief  began.  The  dilemma  re- 
produced itself  under  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form  in  different  districts,  and  the 
local  officers  required  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  partial  measures  before  they 
apprehended  the  precise  nature  of  the 
operation  which  was  required.  A  few 
easy-going  corpmitteefl,  indeed,  content- 
ed' themselves  with  feeding  all  comers 
in  the  mean  while,  without  considering 
the    habits   of   periAanent   pauperism 
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which  would  result.     But  the  majority 
reflected  more   deeply.      Their  object 
was  not  so  much  to  save  the  people,  as 
to  help  the  people  to  save  themselves, 
and  several  of  them  without  previous 
communication   struck    out    the    same 
plan.     They  opened  markets  at  which 
food  might  be  procured  at  a  price  low 
enough  to  enable  the  laborer  to  live  by 
his  wages,  but  took  care  that  the  pro- 
cess of  buying  should  be  just  sufficiently 
disagreeable  as  to  deter  those  who  could 
afford  to  buy  at  the  regular  dealers  from 
frequenting  the  Government  sales.   The 
scheme  worked    better  than    even  its 
projectors  had  anticipated.     The  gates 
of  their  rice-marts   stood  open  to  all ; 
no  harshness  was  needed ;  the  manag- 
ers had  only  to  arrange  that  there  should 
be  a  crowd  of  unclean  and  low-caste 
laborers,  in  order  effectually  to  exclude 
the  well-to-do  section  of  the  community. 
This  they  easily  effected.     Each  buyer 
was  permitted  to  purchase  a  quantity  of 
rice  that  would  feed  him  for  one  day 
and  no  more ;  in  order,  therefore,  that  a 
family  should   benefit  by  the  reduced 
rates,  the  whole  of  its  members  had  to 
attend.     Immense  numbers  of  the  low- 
est orders,  stained  from  their  daily  toil, 
thronged  the  approaches,  and  by  open- 
ing the  market  only  for  a  short  time  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  the  crowd  was 
never  allowed  to  subside.     The  scrupu- 
lously clean  Hindu  in  easy  circumstan- 
ces shrank  from  the  contamination  of 
the  unwashed  rabble,  and  if  he  were 
really  ta  profit  by  the  cheapened  priaes, 
the  female    members  of  his  household 
would  have  to  appear  personally  with 
their  copper  pieces  in  their  hands.     A 
fashion  of  secluding  the  Hindu  woman, 
which  owed  its  origin  to  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  Mussulman  conquerors,  has 
come  down  to  our  own  times,  and  al- 
though generally  exaggerated  by  Eng- 
lish travellers,  has  still  sufficient  force 
to  deter  any  respectable  man  from  ex- 
posing his  wife  and   daughters  to  be 
pushed  and   hustled   by  a  filthy  mob. 
Besides,  public  opinion  declared  strong- 
ly against  any  citizen  who,  without  suf- 
ficient reason,  bought  rice  at  the  relief- 
depot,  and  public  opinion  is  an  all-pow- 
erful influence  in  a  little  Bengali  town.  • 
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AN  ATTEMPT  .  TO  APPROXIMATE  THE 
DATE  OF  THE  FLINT  FLAKES  OF 
DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.  / 

BY    S  PENCE    BATE,    F.  R.  8,   ETC. 

• 

[The  scientific  value  of  the  following  paper  will 
be  appreciated  by  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
familiar  with  the  discussions  relating  to  "  flint  im- 
plements "  found  in  various  localities,  and  the  ex- 
treme antiquity  of  man  inferred  therefrom,  which 
have  marked  the  writings  of  many  scientific  men 
abroad,  and  the  meetings  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion of  late.  The  evidence  here  so  calmlv  and  in- 
telligently  adduced,  and  the  argument  based  upon 
it,  go  to  establish  a  much  later  date  to  these  flint 
discoveries  than  the  English  savans  have  assigned 
to  them. — Editor  Eclectic] 

The  large  number  of  Flakes  and 
broken  fragments  of  Flints,  found  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  tbfe  country, 
bas  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  archajologists.  In  speaking  of 
these  flakes,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confuse  them  with  those  tools  that  are 
found  in  the  Drifts  of  England  and 
France,  and  which  are  the  result  of  a 
more  extensive  manipulation  than  is 
evidenced  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
flint  flakes  to  whicb  we  allude  in  this 
paper. 

These  flakes  are  to  be  found  on  and 
near  the  surface  of  the  superficial  soil 
of  the  country.  In  the  neighborhood 
where  flint  is  abundant  their  presence  , 
does  not  strike  the  observer  so  forcibly 
as  in  localities  where,  geologically,  flint 
does  not  exist.  Throughout  the  coun- 
ties of  Devon  and  Cornwall  flint  flakes 
and  chips  are  plentifully  scattered.  In 
some  localities,  such  as  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Barnstable,  and  at  the  Lizard, 
they  are  abundant,  whereas  in  other 
districts  they  are  only  to  be  met  with  as 
isolated  specimens. 

The  character  and  appearance  of  these 
flaked  specimens  are  various,  some  be- 
ing well-formed  arrow-heads,  others 
representing  the  blocks  from  which  the 
flakes  have  been  struck,  and  others  rep- 
resenting fragments  of  most  irregular 
shapes.  These  last  are  more  common 
in  districts  where  the  flint  flukes  are  . 
most  abundant,  but  in  those  localities 
where  the  flints  are  scarce,  the  few  spec- 
imens found  generally  represent  well- 
formed  flake  implements ;  and  these  ex- 
ist in  a  more  or  less  perfect  condition. 
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according  to  the  depth  and  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  they  have  been  pre- 
served. Those  that  are  found  on  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  country  are  gen- 
erally white,  having  the  surface  much 
oxidised,  while  those  found  more  deeply 
in  compact  mould  are  fresh  in  color, 
and  but  little  changed  in  appearance 
from  the  freshly  broken  flint ;  and  those 
specimens,  obtained  from  peat,  appear 
as  fresh  as  if  but  fractured  yesterday. 

Some  few  years  since,  Mr.  Whitley 

'reported  that  flaked   flints  were  to  be 

found  abundantly  in  the  surface  soil  at 

Baggy  Point,  near  Croyde,  on  the  north 

of  Devon,  as  well  as  along  the  coast. 

The  assertion  by  archaeologists  that 
these  flint  flakes  are  the  result  of  human 
labor,  either,  as  in  the  more  perfectly 
.  adapted  forms,  of  design,  or  as  the 
waste  material  left  in  the  eflbrt  to 
produce  those  forms,  has  given  an  in- 
terest and  importance  to  them,  as  the 
only  means  left  to  us  by  which  we  may 
interpret  the  unwritten  record  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  these  islands.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  the  hope  of  throw- 
ing some  light  on  the  subject,  in  its  er- 
lation  to  the  early  history  of  the  people, 
that  the  connection  of  these  flint  flakes 
with  the  geological  conditions  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  found,  is  here 
brought  forward. 

Near  the  small  village  of  Croyde,  at 
a  place  called  Baggy  Point,  the  flint 
flakes  appear  to  be  abundantly  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  hills  and  cultivated 
fields  of  the  district. 

Here,  bordering  on  the  sea-shore,  at 
the  entrance  to  a  little  vale,  through 
which  a  small  stream  of  fresh  water 
runs,  these  flints  appear  to  have  col- 
lected in  considerable  quantities. 

The  soil  in  which  they  are  deposited 
is  evidently  the  accumulation  of  the 
superficial  soil  of  the  hill,  having  been 
gradually  brought  into  the  valley,  and 
possibly  with  some  few  of  the  more 
superficially  deposited  flakes;  but  if  so, 
they  could  not  have  been  borne  from 
afar,  or  they  would  exhibit  signs  of 
having  been  rolled  or  worn  smooth  by 
friction,  of  which  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence. 

Interspersed  with  these  flints  have 
been  found  other  stones  and  evidences 
of  the  most  primitive  kind  of  human 
industry.     These   mostly  exist  in  the 


form  of  smoothly-rounded  pebble  stones, 
evidently  brought  from  the  sea-beach 
beneath,  and  which,  from  their  pitted 
and  polished  condition,  aflbrd  evidence 
of  having  been  ased  as  hammers  and 
whetstones. 

Two  or  three  fragments  of  pottery 
have  been  found  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  one 
by  Mr.  Whitley,  that  the  latter  believes 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  same  utensil 
which  Mr.  Hall  describes  {Intellectual 
Observer^  December,  1865,  p.  355)  as 
being  "just  sufficient  to  identify  as  hav- 
ing originally  belonged  to  an  urn,  or 
some  vessel  of  similar  shape,  which,  when 
perfect,  must  have  been  eight  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter.  One  of  the  portions 
contains  a  small  projection,  evidently 
intended  to  serve  as  a  handle.  Bits  of 
quartz  have  been  worked  up  with  the 
clay,  so  as  to  give  it  greater  consistency. 
It  is  fashioned  rudely  by  the  hand,  sun- 
baked, and  totally  destitute  of  any  at- 
tempt at  ornamentation."  The  speci- 
men procured  by  Mr.  Whitley,  and 
which  now  lies  before  me,  according  to 
my  own  judgment,  has  the  appearance 
of  being  flre-baked,  and  the  presence  of 
the  bits  of  quartz  seems  to  be  account- 
ed for  only  from  the  supposition  of  the 
manufacturers  being  too  ignorant,  or  too 
indolent,  to  remove  such  great  sources 
of  weakness  to  the  vessel.  Further 
evidence  of  fire  is  apparent  in  the  pres- 
ence of  small  fragments  of  charcoal,  as 
also  in  that  of  numerous  specimens  of 
flint  flakes,  that  have  evidently  been  un- 
der the  action  of  fire.  A  portion  of  a 
long  bone,  that  is,  by  all  anatomists  who 
have  seen  it,  believed  to  be  human,  be- 
ing a  portion  of  the  tibia,  assists,  with 
the  preceding  recorded  facts,  severally 
to  afford  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
spot  on  which  they  were  found  is  in 
the  neighborhood  where  a  colony  of 
persons,  the  manufacturers  of  these  im- 
plements, existed. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  the  site  of  the 
manufactory  of  these  flakes,  from  the 
circumstance  that  with  those  that  can 
be  pronounced  useful  as  knives,  scrapers, 
awls,  or  arrow-heads,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  flakes  and  chipped  flints  that 
can  only  be  the  waste  fragments  struck 
ofl*  in  the  process  of  their  manufacture, 
together  with  numerous  fractured  no- 
dules of  flint  from  which  evidently 
smaller  specimens  have  been  broken, 
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being  tfte  cores  from  which  the  knives 
and  arrow-heads  were  made.  These 
cores  are  tolerably  abandant,  according 
to  my  own  observation,  and,  with  that  of 
Mr.  Hall,  as  at  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  to  one  thousand  of  the  other  flint 
specitnens.  The  study  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  cores  shows  that  they  in- 
variably have  a  portion  of  one  extremity 
first  struck  off,  and  at  this  flattened  ex- 
tremity the  percussion  is  given  that 
fractures  off"  the  several  fragments,  un- 
til a  prominent  angle  is  produced,  which, 
upon  being  struck  off^,  yields  a  flake  that 
is  broad  at  the  base,  and  as  the  force  of 
the  blow  dies  out,  the  fracture  thins  out 
toward  the  opposite  extremity  into  a 
sharp  point,  coinciding  with  the  angle 
or  corner  of  the  core  from  which  the 
flake  is  broken.  Other  shapes,  such  as 
scrapers  and  knives,  are  made,  frequent- 
ly the  result  of  accident,  but,  no  doubt, 
in  practised  hands,  the  effort  of  well- 
designed  skill. 

It  is  probably  to  many  a  matter  of 
doubt  how  such  arrow-heads  could  have 
been  made  with  such  rude  implements, 
as  the  hammer-stones  that  have  been 
found  with  them  must  have  been.  Un- 
doubtedly, to  us,  who  require  iron  to  be 
converted  into  steel  before  it  is  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  construction  of  tools, 
it  may  be  a  source  of  wonder  how  these 
things  were  done ;  but  a  little  experience 
will  demonstrate  that,  while  the  fracture 
of  a  piece  of  flint  into  any  given  shape, 
with  rounded  stones  and  blunt  ham- 
mers, is  difficult,  yet,  with  a  tolerably 
sharp  implement  of  fractured  flint  with 
a  somewhat  cutting  edge,  the  thing  is 
not  only  practicable,  but  easily  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Whitley  and  Mr.  Hall,  who  have 
recorded  their  opinions  on  the  flint 
flakes  of  Baggy  Point,  state  that  "  flint 
is  not  found  naturally  in  that  part  of 
North  Devon,  as  there  is  no  chalk 
nearer  than  seventy  miles,  and  green- 
sand  with  flint,  occurs  only  in  two  fields 
at  Orleigh  Court,  in  the  parish  of  Buck- 
land  Brewer,  distant  from  Baggy  Point 
thirteen  miles  in  a  direct  line,  of  which 
•four  are  across  Barnstaple  Bay.  Su^ 
posing,  then,  a  manufactory  of  weapons 
existed  at  Baggy,  it  is  evident  that  the 
raw  material  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  the  tools  must  have  been  brought 
either  by  sea  or  land  a  considerable  dis- 
tance for  that  purpose."  i 
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Further  on,  I  shall,  I  think,  be  able 
to  show  that  the  writers  of  this  remark 
have  overlooked,  probably,  the  true 
source  from  which  the  natives  obtained 
the  raw  material,  and  which  is  much 
closer  at  hand  than  these  observers  have 
believed.  But,  supposing  that  should 
not  be  the  case,  we  have  parallel  in- 
stances in  recent  savage  life.  Mr.  John 
Keast  Lord,  in  his  delightful  book,  The 
NaturcUlst  in  British  Columbia^  says: 
"  I  found,  in  rambling  over  the  sandy 
plain  near  Fort  Walla-Walla,  numbers 
of  flint  implements,  together  with  heaps 
of  fragments.  At  some  remote  period 
of  time,  not  easy  to  discover,  the  Indians 
evidently  made  their  arrow-heads  and 
other  implements  of  flint  at  this  place. 
The  stone  of  which  they  were  made 
could  not  have  been  obtained  nearer 
than  the  Cascades"  (a  distance  of  150 
miles),  '^  and  must  have  been  either 
traded  from  the  Indians  inhabiting  that 
district,  or  brought  from  there  them- 
selves. 

"I  am,"  he  continues,  "disposed  to 
think  a  regular  flint  trade  was  carried 
on  by  these  inland  tribes,  at  some  re- 
mote period,  with  the  tribes  living  on 
the  seaboard  and  lower  parts  of  Co- 
lumbia. Not  only  were  the  flints  traded, 
but  dentalia  (tooth  shells),  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  the  barnacle  parasite  of  the 
whale.  I  dug  ornaments  made  from  the 
three  marine  productions  from  out  a 
;ravel  bank,  together  with  a  skull 
which  had  not  been  altered  by  pressure 
uring  infancy),  in  an  Indian  burial- 
ground,  and  a  number  of  arrowheads, 
fragments,  and  scrapers,  made  from  flint 
or  other  bard  material,  which  must  have 
been  brought  a  very  long  distance,  as  it 
has  no  representative  in  any  rook  found 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood." 

We  therefore  can  see  no  difficulty,  int 
consequence  of  the  distance  of  the  raw 
material,  for  believing  this  to  have  been 
the  focus  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
large  number  of  flakes  that  lie  scattered 
within  an  area  of  at  least  twenty  miles' 
diameter,  since  similar  flints  to  those 
found  at  Baggy  Point  may  be  met 
With  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
adjoining  hill,  where  the  plough  has 
never  been,,  but  where  the  soil  has 
been  washed  by  many  storms  from  the 
snrfaoe  of  the  rook.  More  sparsely 
they  are  to.  be  found  on  the  opposite- 
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hill,  and  along  the  coast  to  beyond 
Croyde  Bay ;  also  inland  on  the  cultivat- 
ed districts.  And  Mr.  Whitley  writes 
to  me,  to  say  that  he  has  met  with  them 
at  Bartridge,  ten  miles  up  the  Taw 
valley.  He  says  that,  making  a  new 
road,  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  up  the 
hill-side,  the  flakes  were  found  sparingly 
all  the  way ;  about  400  pieces  of  split 
flint  were  found,  100  of  which  were 
typical  flakes,  some  being  as  long  as  a 
finger." 

The  soil  in  the  chief  place  of  excava- 
tion, that  is,  in  the  Dell  near  Baggy 
Point,  is  about  eight  or  ten  feet  above 
the  natural  slate  rock  of  the  country. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  bed  consists 
of  yellowish  clay,  and  the  upper  part  of 
alluvial  or  surface  soil  brought  down 
by  atmospheric  influences  from  the  ad- 
joining hill.  A  few  inches  above  the 
clay  a  line  of  black  mould  existed,  and 
it  was  in  and  above  this  line  that  all  the 
flints  and  materials  were  found,  that  is 
within  four  feet  of  the  surface,  allowing 
six  inches  for  soil  that  had  been  re- 
moved for  farming  purposes. 

Along  the  coast  of  Baggy  Point  to 
Braunton  Burrows  a  belt  of  sandy  rock 
exists,  soft  in  its  structure  toward  the 
upper  part,  but  hard  as  granite  in  the 
lower  beds.  This  belt  of  sand  has  been 
pronounced  to  be  a  raised  sea-beach  by 
Sir  Roderick  Murchisson  and  Professor 
Sedgwick,  who,  moreover,  pronounced  it 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
kind.  Over  this,  so-called,  raised  sea- 
beach  the  surface  soil  has  accumulated, 
and  in  this  soil  the  flint  flakes  are  found. 
Passing  onward,  we  come  to  a  tract  of 
two  or  more  miles  of  blownsand,  which 
is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  broad  and 
navigable  river,  the  estuary  of  the  Taw 
and  the  Torridge,  from  a  low  grassy 
place  that  stands  at  a  level  with  high 
spring  tides,  and  which  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  broad  ridge  of  large 
pebbles,  that  rise  to  a  height  of  about 
sixteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  extend  in 
lenijth  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Out- 
side  this  pebble  ridge,  an  extensive 
beach  of  fine  sand  covers  the  surface  as 
far  jis  low-water  mark  at  ordinary  tides; 
beneath  the  sand,  which. at  different 
places  may  be  seen  peeping  through,  is 
a  bed  of  blue  clay  about  six  feet  thick, 
beneath  which  is  a  layer  ei  pebble 
boulders,  similar  in  appearance  to  those 


which  form  the  pebble  ridge ;  and  below 
these  exist  the  angular  fragments  formed 
by  the  natural  disintegration  of  the 
slate  rock  of  the  country. 

In  the  bed  of  clay  beneath  the  sand, 
the  roots  and  trunks  of  trees  testify  to 
the  former  presence  of  vegetable  growth, 
of  which  the  kinds  may  be  interpreted 
by  the  presence  of  acorns  and  nuts 
found  in  the  clay ;  and  the  growth  and 
luxuriance  may  be  supposed  from  the 
quantity  of  the  fruit,  the  size  and  re- 
mains both  of  the  roots  and  the  trunks, 
as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  that 
perforation  in  the  nuts  demonstrate  that 
squirrels  skipped  among  the  branches  of 
the  trees  that  grew  there.  In  this  clay, 
in  which  roots,  nuts,  and  acorns  exist, 
flint  flakes  have  been  found  in  consider- 
able numbers,  one  or  two  of  which  bear 
the  impress  of  having  been  under  the 
action  of  fire.  Thus  we  see,  in  this 
place,  that  the  flint  flnkes  exist  in  con- 
nection with  a  submerged  forest,  where- 
as at  Croyde  and  Baggy  Point,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, they  have  been  found  in  soil  that 
overlies  a  deposit  that  has  been,  by  our 
ablest  geologists,  pronounced  to  be  a 
raised  sea-beach. 

The  latest  alteration  of  land  upon  this 
southern  and  western  portion  of  the 
island,  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  depression,  and  that  the  latest  pre- 
ceding that  movement  was  one  of  up- 
heaving. The  former  is  shown  in  the 
numerous  submerged  forests  around 
our  western  and  southern  coasts,  and 
the  latter  is  demonstrated  in  the  re- 
mains of  extensive  sea^beaches  that  ex- 
ist all  round  our  shores. 

It,  therefore,  would  appear  that  a 
careful  study  of  the  geological  history 
of  these  formations,  with  which,  in  this 
locality,  the  flints  are  in  connection,  will 
assist  materially  toward  our  arrival  at, 
at  least,  an  approximation  to  the  period 
at  which  the  flints  were  deposited. 

The  first  important  study  will  be  the 
careful,  analytical  examination  of  the  so- 
called  raised  sea-beach.  This,  as  I  have 
ffefore  said,  exbts  between  Baggy  Point 
and  Braunton  Burrows,  a  distance  of 
more  than  two  miles,  and  rises  from  the 
present  sea  level  to  the  height  of  about 
fifly  feet.  In  some  places,  where  the 
wash  of  the  sea  has  been  greatest,  it  is 
only  to  be  met  with  in  patches.    This 
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destruction  has  been  carried  to  so  great 
an  extent  near  the  spot  where  the  flint- 
flakes  are  most  numerous,  that  a  small 
high-water  island  stands  several  yarch 
off  from  the  main  land,  the  intervening 
ground  having  been  washed  away  by 
the  sea.  Whereas,  on  the  western  side 
of  Croyde  Bay,  it  exists  as  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  stretching  a  mile  along  the 
coast..  This  so-called  raised  sea-beach 
consists  ot  fine  sand  mixed  with  a  few 
shells  and  pebbles  toward  the  lower 
portion,  the  general  aspect  being  a  se- 
ries of  horizontal  layers ;  while  a  closer 
inspection  shows  that  these  horizontal 
layers  are  built  up  by  numerous  thin 
strata  exhibiting  lines  of  false  bedding 
in  various  directions.  In  the  upper 
beds  the  stone  is  soft  and  friable,  while 
in  the  lower  it  is  hard  and  firmly  ce- 
mented together,  so  that  it  is  not  easily 
broken  by  the  geologist's  hammer.  In 
the  upper  layers  the  sand  is  generally 
free  from  extraneous  objects,  but  to- 
ward the  bottom  a  few  shells  and 
numerous  pebbles  of  several  kinds  are 
found  ;  the  shells,  as  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  consist  invariably  of 
single  valves,  of  niytilus  edulis^  the 
common  mussel,  to  which,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir 
Roderick  Murchisson,  those  of  c^rdhim 
edule^  the  common  cockle,  patella  vul- 
garis^ the  common  limpet,  solen^  or  ra- 
zor bhell,  and  donax  tru7icatidits,  of  which 
list  only  three,  the  cockle,  razor  shell, 
and  donax  can  live  where  sand  exists, 
and  these  most  probably,  as  previously 
observed,  are  represented  only  by  the 
remains  of  dead  valves. 

The  ])ebbles  are  found  in  the  lower 
stratifications,  the  largest  specimens  be- 
ing in  the  lowest,  while  a  little  higher, 
►smaller  specimens  are  found.  These,  as 
far  as  our  observations  support  us,  con- 
sist of  rolled  fragments  of  granite, 
quartz,  trap,  basalt,  and  unbroken  no- 
dules of  flint ;  in  fact,  of  materials  very 
similar  to  those  that  exist  near  high- 
water  mark  on  the  present  beach,  and 
which,  probably,  are  obtained  from  the 
destruction  of  the  so-called  raised  beach 
that  overhangs  them. 

It  was  from  the  flints  found  on  this 
beach,  that  were  washed  out  of  the 
ancient  soft  sandy  rock,  that  I  believe 
the  old  inhabitants  at  Baggy  Point  ob- 
tained the  "  raw  material "  from  which 


the  flint  flakes  were  fabricated,  and 
which  also  probably  accounts  for  the 
site  of  the  chief  place  of  manufacture 
being  on  the  sea-cliff. 

In  one  place,  resting  on  the  present, 
and  immediately  supporting  the  ancient 
beach,  is  a  large  boulder-mass  of  granite, 
estimated  to. weigh  about  twelve  tons. 
The  upper  portion,  that  is,  all  that  can 
be  seen,  is  smooth  and  rounded,  in  a 
manner  that  suggests  the  whole  of  it  to 
be  similarly  water-worn  ;  a  circumstance 
that  corroborates  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Williams,  in  a  paper  published  as  a  sup- 
plement to  that  of  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  Sir  Roderick  Murchisson,  .in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society 
for  1839,  that  it  has  been  borne  from  a 
great  distance,  probably  by  some  ice-  . 
berg,  in  the  great  glacial  epoch.  This 
granite  boulder  contains  veins  and  crys- 
tals of  red  felspar,  and  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Williams  not  to  resemble  the  granite 
either  of  Dantmoor  or  Lundy  Island,  • 
and  that  there  is  none  like  it  nearer 
than  Aberdeen.  But  this  assertion  must 
be  received  with  caution,  as  I  have  re- 
cently been  informed  by  Dr.  Trefry,  of 
Fowey,  that  every  kind  of  granite  is\ 
found  in  his  quarries  in  Cornwall,  and 
I  have  seen  in  his  porphyry  hall  at 
Place  House,  specimens  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  boulder  in  Barnstable  Bay. 
Therefore,  it  appears,  that  we  need  not 
go  so  far  as  Scotland  to  find  the  site 
from  which  this  great  stray  rock  may 
have  been  derived  ;  but  still  we  must 
acknowledge  that  it  must  have  travelled 
from  afar  to  have  been  worn  so  smooth, 
and  that  some  enormous  transporting 
power  must  have  been  required  to  bring 
this  granite  mass,  even  from  the  nearest 
granite  district,  to  the  place  where  it 
now  rests.* 

Not  being  a  geologist,  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce upon  the  period  to  which  the 
boulder  belonged,  but  of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  it  was  lodged  in  its 
present  position  before  the  deposit  that 
is  called  a  raised  sea-beach  commenced ; 
therefore  it  is  older  than  the  sand-bed 
that  rests  upon  it.  The  elevation  of  the 
highest  point  of  the  raised  beach  is 
about  foi^ty  feet;  we  must,  therefore, 
suppose  that  the  highest  point  of  this 

*The  pretence  of  bualt  foand  among^  the 
pebbles  is  BOggettive  of  the  North  of  Ireland. 
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beach  must  have  been  covered  by 
water,  at  least  at  high  tide,  before  the 
elevation  of  the  raass  commenced.  Forty 
or  fifty  feet  being  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  structure,  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  the  lowest  portions  of  the  stratified 
sand-bed  must  have  been  from  three  to 
four  fathoms  below  the  level  of  the  low- 
est tides.  Now,  if  we  examine  the  so- 
called  raised  beach,  where  it  rests  upon 
the  slate  rocks  of  the  present  beach,  we 
shall  find  that  specimens  of  the  common 
acorn  shell,  the  shore  barnacle,  Balanus 
balanoides,  remain  in  abundance  at- 
tached to  the  rocks,  immediately  cov- 
ered by  and  imbedded  in  the  sandy  de- 
posit that  is  called  the  raised  beach, 
the  deposition  of  which  probably  killed 
them.  Therefore,  when  the  sand  was 
first  thrown  on  them,  they  must  have 
been  several  fathoms  under  water.  ^Biit 
we  know  that  the  species  of  Balanus 
that  we  find  here  cannot  live  in  such 
deep  water,  that  its  normal  habitat  is 
a  belt  on  our  rocky  shores,  between 
half  tide  and  high  water;  it  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  the  present  beach  must 
have  been  at  or  near  its  present  level 
when  these  Balani  were  living ;  that  is, 
that  they  were  in  the  same  position  as 
they  are  now  with  respect  to  the  level  of 
the  sea  and  land  when  the  sand  was  first 
deposited  on  them;  consequently,  no 
.  evidence  that  any  elevation  of  the  coast 
line  has  taken  place  since  the  so-called 
raised  beach  was  formed,  has  been 
proved. 

To  demonstrate  what  a  thing  is  not 
may  be  comparatively  easy  compared 
to  that  of  showing  what  it  really  is.  In 
this  instance,  the  evidence  at  our  dis- 
posal may  not  be  quite  so  conclusive  in 
the  latter  as  in  the  former  point,  but 
that  which  exists  appears  to  be  tolera' 
bly  demonstrative. 

The  lowest  stratifications  alone  con- 
tain pebbles,  and  these  are  all  rolled 
and  water-worn,  and  are  such'  as  may 
be  frequently  found  belting  a  sandy 
shore  at  or  above  high -water  wash. 
Above  these  lines  or  pebbles  the  struc- 
ture of  the  beds  is  that  of  fine  commi- 
nuted sand,  without  admixture  of  foreign 
bodies.  A  stray  valve  of  the  mussel, 
and,  according  to  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  Sir  Roderick  Murchisson,  of  the 
limpet  and  cockle,  also  may  occasionally 
be  met  with ;  but  these  our  experience 


has  shown  to  have  been  deposited  as 
dead  valves,  a  fact  that  is  demonstrated 
from  the  circumstances — first,  that  the 
mussel  and  limpet  do  not  live  in  sandy 
shores ;  and  secondly,  that  all  the  frag- 
ments of  the  bivalve  shells  have  the 
concave  surface  of  the  shell  turned 
downward;  as  also  all  the  specimens 
are  those  of  one  valve  only. 

The  stratification  of  the  beds  them- 
selves is  such  as  corresponds  with  no 
sedentary  deposit.  False  bedding  is 
persistent  in  every  part,  and  takes  pecu- 
liar forms  —  sometimes  those  of  semi- 
circles and  short  oblique  lines,  often  in 
opposite  directions,  in  the  same  place, 
in  close  proximity,  assimilating  to  lines 
of  cleavage. 

The  upper  portions  of  the  beds  are  soft 
and  friable,  the  lower  is  hard  and  pe- 
trous, occasioned,  I  believe,  by  the  action 
of  the  sea- water  decomposing  a  portion 
of  the  calcareous  material,  and  cement- 
ing the  whole  into  a  solid  raass ;  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  entire  mass  con- 
duces to  the  conviction  that  the  so-called 
raised  beach  is,  in  reality,  the  undisturb- 
ed remnant  of  an  extensive  district  of 
wind-borne  sand,  similar  to  that  which 
now  exists  on  Braunton  Burrows  and  in 
Croyde  Bay,  that  formerly  extended, 
most  probably,  to  Baggy  Point,  reaching 
some  way  out  toward  the  sea.  Of  this 
latter  hypothesis  we  have  evidence  in 
the  portions  that  remain  hardened  into 
stone,  that  still  exist,  capping  the  sum- 
mits of  the  rocks  on  the  beach  to  the  ex- 
tent of  some  two  hundred  yards  seaward. 
Moreover,  a  study  of  the  stratification 
of  the  hills  of  drifted  sand  demonstrates 
a  series  of  layers  that  assimilate  to  the 
various  modes  of  stratification  formed 
in  the  ancient  bed,  and  which,  I  think, 
can  be  accounted  for  by  no  other  means 
than  the  varying  and  ever-changing  di- 
rection of  the  currents  of  the  wind,  that 
builds,  destroys,  and  restores  again,  still 
ever  adding  to  the  heapi  I  would  also 
draw  attention  to  the  circumstance  that, 
in  Croyde  Bay,  some  of  the  lower  layers 
of  the  present  sand-heaps  are  as  hard  as 
rock,  and  are  probably,  though  part  of 
the  present  sand-beds,  also  coexistent, 
in  point  of  age,  with  that  whioh  has 
been  misinterpreted  as  an  ancient  sea- 
beach." 

The  oircumstanoe  that  all  the  flints 
.that  are  found  in  the  sand  deposit  are 
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entire  nodales,  while  those  that  are 
found  in  the  soil  that  overlies  it  are  frac- 
tured flints,  demonstrates,  I  think,  that 
the  latter  may  have  been  produced  from 
the  former,  and  that  the  sand-bed  has 
been  deposited  since  the  existing  beach 
has  been  at  its  present  level ;  that  the 
flints  are  more  recent  than  the  latest 
elevation  of  land  upon  the  coast — ^that  is, 
that  the  sand-bed  itself  has  been  deposit- 
ed since  the  date  of  the  raised  sea-beaches 
around  our  coast;  and  that  the  flint 
flakes  found  in  the  surface  soil  were  de- 
posited after  the  deposition  of  the  sand- 
bed,  a  circumstance  that  must  place  a 
considerable  period  between  the  dates 
of  the  epoch  of  the  raised  sea-beaches 
and  that  of  the  time  when  the  flint  flakes 
were  deposited. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is, wheth- 
er oV  not,  since  the  flints  have  been 
found  in  the  submerged  forest  at  North- 
am  Burrows,  they  may  have  been  depos- 
ited prior  to  the  latest  depression  of  the 
land  upon  the  coast.  To  determine  this 
point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  analyze 
carefully  the  geological  conditions  of  the 
deposits  that  exist  in  connection  with 
the  flint  flakes  there  found. 

The  Northam  Burrows  form  a  large, 
grassy  plain,  that  exists  at  the  level  of 
spring  tide,  high  water.  The  "Burrows 
are  separated  from  the  beach  by  an  ex- 
tensive pebble  ridge,  that  affords  a 
strong  barrier  to  the  destructive  force 
of  the  sea.  The  origin  of  this  pebble 
ridge  has  not,  by  geologists,  been  deter- 
mined; but  I  think  the  suggestion  is 
most  correct  that  supposes  it  to  be  the 
result  of  the  wash  of  the  sea  removing 
the  beds  of  clay  that  overlie  a  layer  of 
pebbles.  This  pebble  bed  we.  have,  by 
excavations  made  in  several  places 
through  the  clay,  been  able  to  trace 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  pebble 
ridge ;  and  a  recent  boring,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  water,  has 
shown  that,  in  diminished  size,  the  peb- 
bles exist  as  far  up  the  sides  of  the 
shore  as  the  stables  of  the  Westward 
Ho!  Hotel.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ter- 
rible wash  of  the  Atlantic  thins  off  the 
clay,  and  so  exposes  the  pebble  bed .  be- 
low to  the  action  of  the  sea,  which,  by 
degrees,  carries  pebble  after  pebble  to 
add  to  tiub  waU  toat  proteets  the  grassy 


Burrows  from  the  destructive  lash  of 
the  waves. 

That  the  great  pebble  ridge  is  moving 
inward  appears  to  be  ascertained,  but 
the  rate  of  progress  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  determined.  But  the  gradual 
movement  inward  of  the  Ridge,  how- 
ever fast  or  slow,  exposes  all  the  shore, 
that  is  seaward  of  its  protection  to  the 
destructive  agency  of  the  waves ;  it  is 
to  this,  and  not  to  any  variation  in  level 
of  the  coast  line,  that,  I  believe^,  the  sub- 
mergence of  the,  forest  along  the  shore 
at  Northam  Burrows  is  due.  The  beach, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  i's  covered  by 
sand,  which,  to  a  large  degree,  protects 
the  underlying  clay  from  destruction ; 
but  that  the  sand  is  of  comparatively 
recent  deposition  is  demonstrated  in  the 
quantities  of  the  shells  of  the  Pholas 
dactylis  that  are  found  in  the  clay  be- 
neath, which  must  have  lived,  and  bar- 
rowed  their  holes  after  the  clay  had 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea, 
and  before  the  time  that  the  sand  was 
deposited  on  the  beach ;  from  the  pres- 
ence of  which  the  beach  is  still  free  for 
a  considerable  distance  above  low-water 
mark. 

The  fact,  then,  that  the  beach  at  the 
shore  extremity  is  scarcely  below  the 
level  of  the  Burrows,  while  the  strata  of 
which  it  is  composed  gradually  thin  out 
as  it  approximates  toward  the  low- water 
line,  demonstrates  clearly,  I  think,  that 
the  submergence  of  the  old  forest  bed 
is  due  to  the  removal  of  the  superficial 
layer,  and  the  encroachment  of  the  sea, 
and  not  to  the  subsidence  of  the  land 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Of  course,  these  remarks  refer  only  to 
the  submerged  forest  at  Northam.  Bat 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  some  reason 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject, 
whether  a  subsidence  of  land  around 
our  southern  seaboard  has  taken  place 
or  not.  The  submerged  forests  on  oor 
coasts'  are  numerous,  and  lands  corre- 
sponding with  these  have  existed  within 
the  period  of  history  or  tradition,  and 
in  some  places,  as  in  Torbay  and  Pen- 
zance, within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation.  These  have  disappeared 
and  the  sea  flows  over  them  some  fath- 
oms deep,  and  yet  we  know  of  no  alter- 
ation in  the  respective  levels  of  land  and 
water  along  the  rooky  portions  of  the 
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coast,  or  other  change  by  which  we 
might  recognize  any  subsidence  of  the 
land. 

At  the  period  of  the  general  elevation 
that  raised  the  ancient  sea-beaches  to 
the  lieight  of  thirty  feet  above  the  pres- 
ent sea-level,  the  sea  bottom  around  our 
coasts  must  have  shallowed  to  the  extent 
of  four  or  five  fathoms,  an  elevation  that 
must  have  brought  a  large  portion  above 
the  height  of  the  highest  tide.  It  is  the 
old  sea-bottom,  which,  in  favorable  spots, 
became  arboreal  and  fertile,  that  has 
continued  to  resist  the  destructive  wash 
of  the  sea  in  the  shelter  of  our  creeks 
and  bays  until  the  period  of  man,  that 
we  see  in  the  submerged  forests  around 
our  coasts ;  and,  therefore,  afl  I  before 
observed,  if  not  in  all  places,  certainly 
in  Barnstaple  Bay  the  encroachment 
of  the  sea  is  due  to  the  destruction  of 
the  superficial  soil  of  the  district,  and 
not  to  the  subsidence  of  the  land. 

Assuming  this  to  be  true,  of  which  I 
retain  no  doubt,  it  follows  that  the  flints 
found  in  the  clay  must  have  been  depos- 
ited since  the  latest  downward  move- 
ment, if  any  such  has  ev^r  occurred  upon 
our  Devonshire  and  Cornish  coasts,  of 
which  the  submerged  forests  are  sup- 
posed to  afford  evidence. 

The  next  point  of  inquiry  that  sug- 
gests itself,  is  the  relation  that  exists  be- 
tween the  flint  flakes  found  at  Northam 
and  at  Croyde  with  those  that  lie  scat- 
tered over  the  Western  promontory. 
The  places  at  which  they  liave  been 
found  throughout  Devon  and  Cornwall 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  induce  one 
to  believe  that  they  may  be  found  to  ex- 
ist universally  throughout  the  two  coun- 
ties. Around  Barnstaple,  in  an  area  of 
twenty  miles'  diameter,  they  appear  to 
be  abundant.  They  have  been  found  at 
Hartland  Point;  in  some  considerable 
numbers,  on  the  moorland  round  Dos- 
mare  pool ;  at  the  Stepper  Point,  near 
Padstow ;  in  the  Scilly  Isles ;  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Penzance,  Mr.  Buller 
described  them  as  scattered  over  the 
surface,  from  St.  Just  to  TolPedn-Pen- 
with ;  on  Crusa  Down,  in  the  Lizard 
district ;  on  the  Plymouth  Iloe,  in  the 
peat  at  Shaw  Bridge,  as  well  as  at 
Princestown,  where  some  beautifully 
worked  specimens  have  been  found  with 
others,  by  the  prisoners,  on  the  surface 
of  the  gravelly  soil,  over  which  had  ac- 


cumulated about  six  feet  of  peat;  at 
Cornwood,  on  the  moorland  ;  and  on 
Windmill  Hill,  near  Brixham.  In  all 
these  localities  they  lie  in  the  surface  soil 
of  the  country,  and,  as  far  as  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show,  must  have  belonged  to 
the  same  common  era. 

They  have  also  been  found  in  a  basin 
on  the  top  of  the  Maen  rock  in  the  par- 
ish of  Constantine,  near  Falmouth.  All 
these  appear  to  me  to  differ  from  some 
that  I  obtained  from  an  ancient  barrow 
near  Trevose  Uead,  only  in  the  circum- 
stance that  those  found  in  the  barrow 
are  of  less  artistic  forms  than  the  others. 

In  order  to  approximate  the  relations 
that  the  flints  of  this  barrow  hold  to 
those  that  have  been  found  at  Croyde, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  surface  soil,  it  is 
desirable  that  we  should  give  attention 
to  the  circumstances  nnder  which  they 
w^re  found,  and  the  materials  with 
which  they  were  in  connection. 

In  the  barrow  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  at  Trevose,  with  the  flints 
were  found  burnt  human  bones,  inclosed 
within  a  coarse  clay  pot. 

Within  a  few  vards  of  this  barrow 
there  existed  until  very  recently-^some 
remains  of  which  may  still  be  found 
along  the  shore — an  ancient  shell-bed, 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
waste  thrown  away  by  the  ancient  peo- 
ple who  resided  there.  In  making  an 
exploration  of  this  Kitchen  •  middine, 
along  with  the  shells  of  the  mussel, 
limpet,  and  horse-whelk,  were  found 
large  quantities  of  the  bones  of  the  roe- 
buck and  sheep,  stone  hammers  such 
as  were  found  at  Croyde,  being  round- 
ed pebbles  brought  from  the  adjoin- 
ing beach,  together  with  specimens  of 
pottery  of  different  qualities,  the  coars- 
est of  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  that  found  in  the  neighboring  bar- 
row. 

Now,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
discovery  at  Croyde,  we  find  that  both 
Mr.  Whitley  and  Mr.  Hall  obtained 
specimens  of  coarse  pottery  as  well  as 
beach  stone  hammera,  both  of  which 
closely  approximate  in  character  and 
appearance  to  those  that  were  found  in 
the  barrow  and  the  Elitchen-midding,  in 
Constantine  Bay.  In  either  case,  the 
pottery  assimilates  in  appearance  with 
that  of  the  clay  found  in  close  proxioa- 
ity,  and  is  of  a  quality  that  will  bear 
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companson  with  the  present  bricks  of 
the  country. 

I  think  that  we  are  justified  in  argu- 
ing that  a  uniformity  of  material,  when 
combined  with  a  uniformity  of  design, 
and    application   of   material,   existing 
under  similar  geological  conditions,  is 
suggestive  of  an  approximation  in  time. 
Thus  the  pottery  found  at  Baggy  Point 
assimilates  nearly  to  that  found  both  in 
the  Kitchen-midding  and  the  barrow  at 
Trevose,  so  also  the  character  of  the 
stone  hammers  from  the  Kitchen-mid- 
ding resemble  those  found  with  the  flints 
at  Baggy  Point ;  whereas  the  flint  flakes 
found  in  the  grave  of  the  ancient  chief 
are  far  less  capable  of  adaptation  as  im- 
plements than  the  best  formed  of  those 
that  have  been  found  at  Croyde,  Dos- 
mare  pool,  the  Lizard,  and  elsewhere, 
and  thus  I  think  that  we  are  not  stretch- 
ing the  probabilities  beyond  fair  reason- 
ing when  we  suggest  that  the  flint  flakes 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  of  the  same 
age  as  those  found  in  barrows  contain- 
ing cremated  human  bones. 

I3ut  it  must  strike  the  observer  as  pe- 
culiar, that  the  flint  flakes  that  soqie  ar- 
chaeologists pronounce  as  being  of  the 
most  primitive  form  of  human  imple- 
ment, are  found  in  such  abundance  in 
the  subsoil  of  the  western  promontory, 
while  the  more  perfect  flint  tools,  such 
as  have  been  found  at  St.  Achieul,  Ab- 
beville, Iloxne,  and  in  the  drifts  and 
caves  of  Europe ;  thus  placing  the  more 
complex  and  perfected  structure  at  a 
date,  geologically  speaking,  far  more 
early  than  the  simple  flake,  a  fact  that 
is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  latter  be- 
ing the  earlier  or  more  primitive  form 
of  the  two. 

In  this  point,  it  appears  to  me  that 
those  archajologists  are  at  fault.  My 
reason  for  so  thinking  is,  that  we  find 
flakes,  such  as  those  found  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  still  in  present  use  by  the  na- 
tive tribes  of  Western  America ;  while 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  most  degraded 
race  is  so  far  imperfect  in  skill,  at  pres- 
ent, as  to  use  flint  inplements  of  the 
Abbeville  type.  The  reason  appears  to 
me  to  be  simply  this,  that  the  flint  flakes 
represent  parts  only  of  more  perfect 
tools,  some  being  the  heads  of  arrows, 
others  being  imbedded  in  wood  so  as  to 
represent  knives  or  crude  saws,  others 


being  the  armor  of  small  javelins,  and 
so  on. 

To  suppose  any  of  them  as  being  ar- 
row-heads is  to  assume  that  they  were 
used  in  connection  with  a  stringed  bow,* 
an  implement  that  evidently  required  a 
higher  degree  of  thought  to  invent  than 
either  the  hatchet  or  spear.  Now,  as  ar- 
rows were  in  use,  and  retained  as  instru- 
ments of  chase  and  war  until  a  late  period 
in  this  country,  it  must  be  tolerably  cer-. 
tain  that  flint  was  retained,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  ijaetal,  until  long  after 
the  use  of  iron  was  known.  In  a  Fou- 
gou,  or  subterranean  artificial  cave,  re- 
cently explored  by  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Penzance,  in  one  of  the  gal- 
leries was  found  a  flaked  flint  implement 
alongside  of  an  iron  spear-head  (?)  and 
some  pottery. 

Some  observers  have  questioned  the 
adaptation  of  these  sharp  flints  as  hav- 
ing been  designed  for  the  points  of  ar- 
rows, because  they  are  the  result  of  sin- 
gle blows  in  their  separation  from  .the 
core,  and  bear  no  evidence  of  having  been 
tfflerward  touched  to  render  them  more 
perfect;  while  we  find  in  some  places 
flint  arrow-heads  beautifully  formed, 
with  the  barbs  perfect,  showing  the 
manipulation  of  the  manufacture.  The 
ability  displayed  in  the  manipulation  is 
evidence  of  skill  in  workmanship  and  of 
time  required  in  the  execution.  But  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  highly 
wrought  and  skilfully  labored  flint  tool 
was  one  that  was  less  prized  than  the 
expensively  finished  weapon  of  modern 


•  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord,  in  his  Naturalisi  in  JSriHsh 
Columbia^  snys :  "  The  Indian  bow  is  a  master- 
piece of  skilful  manufacture ;  its  elasticity  does 
not  in  any  way  depend  on  the  wood  used  in  its 
construAion,  but  on  the  elastic  lici^ament  pror 
cured  from  the  fore-leg  of  the  elk ;  this  is  affixed 
to  the  wooden  frame-work  of  the  bow  by  a  kind 
of  glue  made  from  the  skin  of  the  'white'  sal- 
mon, a  glue  when  hardened  resisting  the  influ- 
ence of  wet  to  rcdissolve  it.  This  elastic  back 
to  the  wood  acts  as  would  an  india-rubber  band ; 
the  bow  when  bent  takes  an  arrow  about  a  yard 
in  len&^th,  which  it  propels  with  a  force  equal, 
for  a  short  range,  to  that  of  a  rifle-bullet  When 
an  Indian  shoots,  five  or  six  arrows  are  held  in 
the  left  hand,  and  as  the  string,  which  is  made 
of  tendon,  is  hauled  back,  the  risht  hand  brin^ 
with  it  an  arrow ;  this  one  is  fired,  another  is 
seized,  and  as  rapidly  as  one  could  reasonably 
count,  the  six  arrows  held  in  the  left  hand  are 
disehwnsed.*— YoL  XL,  p.  252. 
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times,  and  therefore  valued  by  the  chief, 
the  skilful  warrior,  or  huntsman,  as  an 
ornament  to  his  quiver  or  belt.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  was  told  to  me  by 
Mr.  Lord,  the  naturalist  who  accom- 
panied the  commissioners  who  defined 
the  line  of  boundary  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States ;  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  purchasing,  from  an  Indian 
Chief,  a  flint  dagger  that  he  wore  at  his 
belt,  and  which  had  been  retained  as 
an  heirloom  for  several  generations,  the 
value  of  which  appeared  to  lie  in  its 
ornamental  character. 

In  time  of  war  between  rival  tribes, 
or  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  highly- 
wrought  and  valued  weapon  would  of- 
ten be  shot  away  in  the  dense  forest,  or 
over  the  marsh,  or  any  place  where  the 
chance  of  recovery  was  less  than  certain. 
For  ordraary  purposes  the  easiest  made 
would  supply  the  greatest  quantity  in 
the  shortest  amount  of  time,  and  there- 
fore be  the  most  in  demand  and  most 
extensively  used. 

Thus  we  may  assume  that  the  majof- 
ity  of  flake  arrow-heads  are  chance 
prodiictions,  more  or  less  so,  according 
to  the  practise  and  skill  of  the  maker ; 
and  the  warrior  or  huntsman  selected 
from  the  chips  those  flakes  that  he  found 
most  readily  adapted  to  his  need,  with- 
out reference  to  the  original  int^tion  of 
the  manufacturer.  Just  as  Zipporah, 
Moses'  wife,  when  in  the  Desert,  in 
obedience  to  her  husband,  made  use  of 
a  sharp  stone,  because  it  was  the  best 
suitable  for  her  purpose  at  the  time. 

Recently,  while  pursuing  research  in 
an  ancient  IBritish  burial-place,  in  which 
the  Roman  feature  of  civilization  has 
largely  entered,  we  found  in  one  grave 
a  human  skeleton,  together  with  two 
vases,  a  bronze  fibula,  some  rings — that 
from  their  position  appeared  as  if  they 
had  been  worn  on  the  toes — parts  of  an 
armlet,  a  specimen  of  black  flint,  a  core, 
from  which  flakes  had  evidently  been 
struck.  Now,  the  presence  of  this  core 
is  witness  that,  although  bronze  and 


iron  were  in  use,  flint  was  still  valued 
after  the  Roman  invasion. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  although  flint 
is  present  in  these  graves,  yet  the  char- 
acter of  the  materials  found  with  it,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  interment,  suggest 
a  considerable  separation  in  time  from 
the  flints  found  with  the  pottery  in  the 
north  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

In  comparing  the  pottery  of  these 
several  places  with  one  another,  those 
that  resembled  each  other  most  in 
character  were  of  necessity  selected,  but 
in  the  Kitchen-midding  in  Constantino 
Bay  there  were  found  specimens  of 
pottery  of  vadous  degrees  of  quality 
and  workmapship,  though  neither  assim- 
ilates perfectly  with  that  found  in  the 
Romano  -  British  graveyard  at  Mount 
Batten.  Yet  they  approximate  so  nearly 
that  an  archseologist  would  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  them,  historically  speaking, 
of  a  uniform  age,  produced  under  differ- 
ent degrees  of  civilization. 

In  his  Commentaries^  Csesar  tells  ns 
that  the  southern  coasts  of  this  island 
were  inhabited  by  a  different  race  from 
the  inland  parts ;  that  central  England 
was  inhabited  by  those  who*  called 
themselves  the  natives  of  the  country, 
dyed  their  bodies,  and  wore  the  skins  of 
wild  animals  for  clothes;  on  the  sea- 
coast,  but  not  extending  into  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  by  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who 
were  more  highly  civilized,  used  iron, 
and  went  to  war  in  chariots,  that  came 
thither  to  plunder  and  invade  the  island. 
Here  we  nave  the  element  of  discord, 
that  must  have  kept  the  southern  parts 
of  England  in  continual  ferment,  which 
having  quieted  down,  when  their  wars 
were  ended  the  interlopers  settled,  and 
began  to  cultivate  the  land. 

It  is  upon  reasoning  such  as  this  that 
I  contend  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  flint  flakes  which  we  find  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  may  not  have  been  codval 
with  the  history  of  the  period  that  im- 
mediately preceded  the  introduction  of 
Roman  civilization  into  this  country. 
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"SWEET  VIOLETS." 

"  Vlolete,  sweet  violets !  all  April's  in  the  cry." 

Lbiqh  Uukt. 

L 

Mt  Isabel,  do  you  remember 
How,  in  the  fitful  April  weather, 

Through  squares  and  terraces  suburban 
We,  plighted  lovers,  walked  tojjether, 

While,  shrill  beneath  the  changeful  sky, 

Rang  out  the  violet-seller's  cry  ? 

n. 

Ah,  Love,  how  bright  those  hastening  hours ! 

How  fair  the  hopes  that  shone  before  us  I 
For  us  the  Earth  put  forth  her  flowers. 

For  us  the  blackbirds  sang  their  chorus, 
And  Spring  herself  seemed  only  made 
To  glad  us  with  her  light  and  shade. 

m. 

And  still  I  see  your  sweet  face  soften 
With  tender  smile  and  pensive  pity. 

As  in  our  path  we  meet  a  maiden — 
A  child  waif  from  the  seething  city ; 

And  still  rings  out  the  violet  cry, 

And  still  the  changing  clouds  flit  by. 

IV. 

Last  week  I  passed  you  in  the  Row, 
Last  night  I  met  you  at  a  soiree  ; 

I  watched  your  fair  head  meekly  bent 
Above  tlie  last  chef-d'auvre  by  Dor6 ; 

But  your  heart's  hidden  mystery 

'Tis  not  for  mortal  eye  to  see. 

V. 

Enough  that  since  that  bygone  spring-time. 
When  we  two  lovers  walked  together, 

Your  heart  has  caught  a  trick  of  changing. 
Capricious  as  that  April  weather ; 

And"  the  lorn  violet-seller's  cry 

Sounds  like  a  dirge  as  I  ^o  by. 

VI. 

Your  bouquets  now  are  rare  exotics, 
Imported  from  far  Southern  bowers ; 

But  who  shall  say  those  splendid  blossoms 
Are  sweeter  than  my  lowly  flowers — 

The  violets  that  wo  stopped  to  buy 

Beneath  that  sunlit  April  sky  ? 

vn. 

Alas !  'twas  then  our  spring-time,  dearest, 
And  o'er  life's  path  there  shone  a  glory. 

While  all  our  footfalls  went  to  music. 
Like  mystic  lute  in  fairy  story: 

But  now  youth's  glamour  shines  no  more 

On  the  dull  earth  we  wander  o'er. 

vni. 

Some  day  perchance,  for  mere  distraction, 
You'll  ransack  a  forgotten  casket, 

And  light  upon  the  faded  posy 

I  gave  you  from  the  vagrant's  basket ; 

And  those  poor  withered  flowers  shall  be 

Almost  a  link  'twixt  you  and  me. 

— JMffravia, 


IN  THE  SHADOW. 

Sitting  in  the  shadow,  singing 

Such  a  sober  song, 
Sure  thou  dost  the  merry  season 

And  the  sunshine  wrong ! 
Forth  among  thy  venturous  brethren, 

Where  great  deeds  are  done  ; 
Only  in  the  wide  arena 

Is  the  garland  won. 
Fame  and  honors  are  the  guerdoa 

Of  the  bold*  and  strong. 
Singei*,  in  the  shadow  singing 

Such  a  serious  song, 
What  if  unto  thee  derision 

And  neglect  belong  ? 

While  thy  slow  reluctant  fingers 

On  the  lute-strings  lie. 
Eager  crowds  to  crown  thy  rivals ' 

Pass  thee  careless  bv. 
And  thou  sittest,  singing,  singing. 

Through  the  silence  lone. 
To  the  same  sad  burden  ringing 

Mournful  monotone. 
And  the  busy  will  not  hearken, 

Nor  the  idle  heed, 
The  ambitious  do  not  prize  thee, 

Nor  the  happy  need. 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine,  singer, 

'Mong  the  haunts  of  men. 
Tune  thy  harp  to  blither  measures — 

They  will  hear  thee  then. 

Far  above  my  compeers 

Could'st  thou  lift  me  now. 
Wreathing  with  their  laurels 

My  triumphant  brow. 
By  my  syren  singing, 

Not  a  soul  unmoved — 
In  all  hearts  enthrone  me, 

Chosen  and  beloved. 
More  than  Balak  proffered 

To  the  recreant  seer, 
All  the  mighty  covet. 

And  the  proud  hold  dear. 
Should  n«t,  could  not,  tempt  me. 

To  a  softer  strain ;  • 

I  must  sing  my  song  out, 

Though  I  sing  in  vain. 

As  the  Master  guides  it, 

So  the  hand  must  play. 
And  the  words  He  whispers 

Need'st  must  have  their  way. 
Let  the  world  turn  from  me 

With  a  mute  disdain, 
I  must  speak  ray  messaffe, 

Though  I  speak  in  vam ; 
I  must  sing  my  song  out, 

Though  I  sing  in  vain. 

Let  men  hurry  by  me, 

As  they  will  to-day ; 
There  will  come  a  morrow 

When  ihey  neetTst  must  staj. 
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When  they  need'st  must  listen, 

Murmur  as  they  may. 
Therefore  in  the  8hach)W 

Leave  me  singing  on ; 
They  will  surely  seek  me 

At  the  set  of  sun, 
When  life's  day  is  waning, 

And  her  hopes  ace  gone.^ 

—All  The  Year  Round. 


UNCOMPLETED. 

Hangs  the  palette  on  the  easel, 
In  the  lii^ht  and  lonely  room, 

Hanji^s  the  bird  in  gilded  prison, 
AVhere  the  flowers  neglected  bloom; 

Lurks  amid  the  summer  brightness 
Something  of  a  winter's  gloom. 

Heedless  of  the  open  window, 
Sunlight  streaming  on  her  hair, 

Tears  her  gentle  eyed  obscuring. 
Sate  a  maiden  young  and  fair ; 

Sate  before  the  half-tilled  canvas, 
Work  of  one  no  longer  there. 

Scanned  she  that  unfinished  picture, 
Sketched  with  hij^h  well-chosen  aim: 

Lineaments  of  love  and  wisdom 
Crowned  a  goodly  face  and  frame — 

Lips  denoting  strength  of  purpose. 
Eyes  that  truth  herself  might  claim. 

Sadly  gazed  she  on  the  features, 
By  her  lover's  hand  portrayed ; 

Wondering  what  rich  store  of  beauty 
Had  the  finished  form  displayed ; 

Murmuring  at  the  hasty  summons. 
Mourning  bitterly  the  dead. 

Then  she  thought  upon  the  beauty. 
Of  the  limner's  shortened  life; 

Patient  hope,  undaunted  courage. 
Evermore  with  sin  at  strife: 

Thonii^hts  of  wisdom,  words  of  kindness, 
Truth  in  all  his  actions  rife. 

And  she  thought  what  meed  of  glory. 
Had  so  fair  a  course  matured; 

Had  he  lived  till  hairs  grew  hoary. 
Life's  long  campaign  well  endured ; 

Won  a  place  in  world-wide  story, 
Nevgr-dying  fame  secured. 

Maiden,  cease  thy  vain  repining, 

Lift  above  thy  tearful  eyes. 
All  the  springs  of  future  greatness, 

From  a  source  celestiiil  rise; 
And  the  heaven-born  earnest  spirit 

Aims  not  lower  than  the  skies. 

Spent  in  holy  high  endeavor, 

Is  the  shortest  life  complete ; 
And,  though  scarce  at  youth's  meridian. 

He  hath  climbed  to  wisdom^s  seat ; 
He  hath  won  the  crown  immortal. 

Only  for  her  children  meet. 

Rise,  behold  thy  place  appointed, 
God  has  work  for  thee  to  do ; 

Ponder  well  thy  perfect  Model, 
Trace  thine  outline  bold  and  time ; 


Seek,  when  growing  faint  and  listless. 
Strength  to  nerve  thine  hand  anew. 

Not  by  one  long  spell  of  labor, 
Not  by  one  soft  line  of  grace. 

Canst  thou  hope  in  finished  beauty, 
Lineaments  divine  to  trace; 

Or  to  throw  upon  thy  picture 
Shinings  from  the  holiest  place  1 

Day  by  day  must  see  thee  toiling, 
Patient,  though  thy  work  be  scanned ; 

Day  by  day  in  constant  eflbrt, 
Some  new  beauties  shall  expand : 

Day  by  day  some  lines  erasing. 
Drawn  oy  too  impatient  hand. 

Faithful  to  thy  noblest  purpose. 

Eager,  earnest  for  the  prize. 
Gazing  at  thy  Great  Example, 

Till  his  glory  fill  thine  eyes ; 
Till,  the  work  of  .life  completed. 

Rest  is  thine  beyond  the  skies  ! 

— London  Society, 


SONNET— SPRING. 

Now  slowly  roundins  on  ita  axle  old 

The  brown  world  turns    its  face  unto  the 
spring, 
A  balmy  freshness  fills  the  dewy  mould 

Of  furrowed  fields ;  white  clouds  with  folded 
wing 
Rest  on  the  sea.    Along  the  quiet  beech 
Through  branches  dropped  with  buds  of  fresh- 
est green 
The  streamlet  trickles  down  the  rooky  reech 

Oa  whose  blue  calm  the  floating  gull  la  teen ; 
Inland  the  rook  calls  clamorous  for  rain ; 
The  peasant,  plough  in  hand,  plods  whistling  on 
Behind  his  puffing  horses,  till  the  sun 
Casting  blue  mountain  shadows,  nears  the  main. 
Then  from  the  dusky  twilight  upland  soon 
The  nightingale  salutes  the  cloudy  moon. 

— Dublin  University  Magosdne, 


MY     SONGS. 

TRAXSLATXD  FROM  PSTOFI. 

Pm  lost  in  thought,  I  cannot  understand 
What^s  passing  round  me.    On  swift  wings  I 

fly. 

Perplexed  and  restless,  o'er  the  fatherland. 
Through  the  wide  world  and  the  overhanging 
sky. 
And  then  strange  dreary  dreams  inspire  my  lays. 

Like  lunar  rays  I 

Bat  why  should  vain  chimeras  fill  my  mind? 

A  brighter  future  PlI  anticipate ; 
Why  to  hope's  promises  should  I  be  blind  ? 

God  rules  above  us,  and  our  Ood  is  great; 
And  then  my  songs  up  to  Heaven's  portals  rise, 

Gay  butterflies  I 

And  when  a  lovely  maid  I  cfaanoe  to  meet^ 
O  how  I  revel  in  her  smilee  of  grace  I 

O  how  I  look  into  those  eyes  so  sweet,. 
As  looks  a  star  upon  tfaie  lake's  calm  face  I 

And  then  my  song  withTsptnroas  framnee  gknra 

lake  a  wild  rose! 
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Ill 


And  am  I  loved  ?     I  feel  a  joy  divine — 
I  dwell  enraptured  on  a  tliought  lik^thia; 

Come  !  fill  my  glass  with  ros}'  sparklinjif  wine, 
And  celebrate  with  me  the  mighty  bliss  I 

Then  are  my  son^  inspired  by  hope  and  love, 

Rainbows  above  I 

But  while  I  hold  the  glass  I  look  around. 
And  see  the  manacles  my  country  wears. 

Then,  not  the  clinking  glasses'  music-sound, 
But  the  harsh  clagg  of  fetters  shocks  my  ears. 

What  is  the  song  which  then  I  sing  aloud  ? 

A  mystic  cloud ! 

Will  not  the  people,  in  a  burst  sublime, 

Break  through  these  chains  ?    Can  no  release 
be  wrought 
Till  they  are  rusted  by  corroding  time? 

Forbid  it,  Ueaven  !  I  cannot  bear  the  thought ; 
Then  do  my  songs  burst  forth  in  shame  and  ire, 

Like  lightning's  fire  I 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

A  Journey  to  Asihartgo  Land^  and  Farther  Pen- 
etration into  Eq^icUorial  Africa,     By  Paul  P.  Du 
Chaillu.     London:     Murray.     New- York:     D. 
Appleton  &  Co. — A  traveller  who  writes  an  ac- 
count of  his  explorations,  has  two  serious  diffi- 
culties to  contend  against:  if  he  narrates  any- 
thing very  extraordinary,  people  are' apt  to  be 
skeptical  as  to  his  love  of  truth,  and  if  the  inci- 
dents of  his  history  approach  the  common-place 
he  is  not  unusually  said  to  be  dull.     Unhai)pily 
for   M.    Du   Chaillu,   his    work    on   Equatorial 
Afnca  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from 
skeptical  naturalists,  but  we  think  that  in  the  vol- 
ume he  has  now  given  us  he  has  surmounted  the 
obstacles  we  have  referred  to.  He  does  not  tell  us 
"  a  more  wonderful  tale,"  nor  is  his  narrative  de- 
void  of  interest   either  to   the   geographer  or 
the  zoologist.     The  object,  the   author  tells  us, 
with  which  ho  set  out  upon  the  expedition,  whose 
results  he  has  now  reco/ded,  was  to  substantiate 
the  Htatements  which  he  made  in  his  first  work. 
He  felt  hurt  b}'  the  "  unfair  and  ungenerous  crit- 
icisms" which  were  passed  upon  his  first  work, 
and  he  determined,  by  supplying  himself  with 
an   extensive  series  of  scientific  apparatus,  and 
returninuf  to  Africa,  to  put  his  assertions  bej^ond 
all  question.     Such  were  the  author's  intentions 
on  setting  out  a  second  time  to  explore  that  jwr- 
tion  of  Africa  which  lies  immediately  below  the 
equator.     M.  Du  Chaillu  thought  that,  by  ascer- 
taining with  astronomical  exactitude  the  position 
of  the  several  points  visited  by  him  in  his  trav- 
els, he  should  thus  prevent  any  of  those  insinua- 
tions with  which  he  was  so  abundantly  assailed 
on  his  first  appearance  as  an  African  cx]>lorer. 
This  was  why  he  took  with  him   upon  his  last 
voyage  a  number  of  philosophical  instruments, 
for  estimating  the  height,   temperature,   longi- 
tude, etc.,  of  each  portion  of  the  country  which 
he  visited.     It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that 
his  anticipations  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
these  instruments  of  research  were  not  fully  car- 
ried out.     In  his  first  disembarkation  his  boat 
was  upset,  and  those  of  his  astronomical  instru- 
ments which  were  not  lost  were  rendered  quite 
unfit  for  scientific  nee  through  the  corrosive  ac- 
tion of  the  Bait  water. 


It  is  not  our  aim  to  follow  M.  Du  Chail!u  in 
his  various  wanderings  from  the  moment  he  left 
the  coast  till  he  arrived  in  the  land  of  the  As- 
hangul.  In  the  portion  of  his  book  especially 
devoted  to  the  record  of  his  progress  from  day  to 
day  among  the  natives,  M.  Du  Chaillu  does  not 
provide  a  more  interesting  literary  bill  of  fare  than 
other  writers  on  African  travel.  There  are  the 
same  endless  disputes  with  the  natives,  and  the 
old  trick  of  cultivating  diplomatic  relations  with 
hoary  chieftains,  through  the  assistance  of  a 
quantity  of  beads  or  a  bright  cotton  umbrella. 
In  one  page  we  are  told  of  some  prince  with  an 
unpronounceable  name,  and  an  equivocal  code 
of  morals,  who  kindly  off'ers  to  place  his  **  better  *' 
halves  at  the  disposal  of  the  accomplished  white 
man.  In  another,  we  learn  how  some  amorous 
princess,  with  more  sentiment  than  propriety, 
protects  the  interests  of  the  traveller.  These  in- 
cidents are  varied  by  an  occasional  murder,  and 
the  changes  are  rung  upon  what  African  explor- 
ers term  a  **  palaver."  By  the  way,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  aooriginal  tendencies  in  this  direc- 
tion were  contagious  to  ICuropeaus,  for  we  sel- 
dom find  a  work  on  Africa  which  does  not  ex- 
tend over  double  the  number  of  pages  into  which 
it  might  reasonably  have  been  compressed.  We 
do  not,  however,  desire  to  call  our  author  to  ac- 
count on  this  score ;  we  would  merely  mention 
that  the  great  bulk  of  his  volume  is  occupied  by 
the  ordinary  details  of  a  traveller's  diary,  and  is 
therefore  of  little  importance  to  the  scientific 
reader.  It  must,  however,  be.  admitted  to  M.Du 
Chaillu's  credit,  that  his  book  contains  a  good 
deal  of  matter  highly  interesting  to  the  zoologist 
and  the  student  of  ethnology.  We  shall  present- 
ly quote  passages  in  proof  o^  this,  but  in  doine 
so  we  may  mention  that  many  of  the  fat^ts  record- 
ed in  his  former  work,  and  so  strenuously  denied 
by  some  of  our  leading  naturalists,  have  been 
corroborated  by  the  author's  later  inquiries. 
Concerning  these  we  may  especial I3'  refer  to  the 
controversies  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
gorilla,  and  the  Potamogal^  vtlox.  These  discus- 
sions may  now  be  looked  upon  as  closed,  at  least 
for  the  present.  Most  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's  asser- 
tions as  to  the  habita,  etc.,  of  the  gorilla,  have 
been  substantiated  by  his  recent  examination  of 
these  creatures  in  their  wild  condition,  and  the 
investigations  of  Professor  Allman,  of  Edinburgh, 
show  that  in  tlio  affair  of  the  Potamogale  the  au- 
thor was  correct  and  his  critics  did  him  an  in- 
justice. • 

There  are  three  points  in  this  volume  to 
which  our  readers'  attention  should  be  directed. 
These  are  the  history  of  the  Obongos  or  negro- 
dwarfs,  the  account  of  the  African  ant  hills,  and 
the  description  of  the  skulls  which  the  author 
brought  home  with  him.  It  is  to  Professor 
Owen  s  pen  that  we  owe  the  chapter  on  these  lat- 
ter, a  fact  which  lends  a  scientific  interest  to  the 
work  such  as  mi£^ht  not  otherwise  attach  to  it. 
It  seems  to  us  Uiat  M.  Du  Chaillu  might  Iiave 
done  something^  more  to  investigate  tliu  tribe  of 
Obongos  than  he  seems  to  have  attempted.  The 
Obongos  appear  to  be  a  most  iDteresiing,  dimin- 
utive race,  of  an  extremelv  degraded  type,  and 
it  would  have  been  of  the  uigheai  Importance  to 
ethnology  to  bafe  ha4  it  oairaful  anatomical  de* 
acripUon  of  tliam.  Iliey  an  %  triba  of  dwarlk 
dwelliogia  fankaof  Hie  rodoifc  .diMriptioD,  am 
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livioi^  upon  the  resalts  of  their  hunting  expedi- 
tions. They  do  not  seem  to  be  so  small — if  we 
may  judi^e  from  the  author's  measnrcmcnts — as 
M.  Du  Ohaillu  would  have  us  believe.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  following  de 
eeription,  they  are  a  race  closely  allied  to  the 
Boschismen  of  more  southern  Africa: 

"  The  color  of  these  people  was  of  a  dirty  yel- 
low, much  lis^hter  than  the  Ashangos  who  sur 
rounded  them,  and  their  eyes  had  an  untamable 
wildncss  about  them  that  struck  me  as  being  very 
remarkable.  In  their  whole  appearance,  physique 
and  color,  they  are  totally  unlike  the  Ashangos 
among  whom  they  live.  The  Ashangos  declare 
that  the  Obonofos  intermarry  among  themselves, 
sisters  with  brothers,  doing  this  to  keep  the 
families  together  as  much  as  possible.  Their 
foreheads  are  exceedingly  low  and  narrow,  and 
they  liave  prominent  cheek-bones ;  but  I  did  not 
notice  any  peculiarity  in  their  hands  or  feet,  or 
in  the  position  of  the  toes,  or  in  the  relative  length 
of  their  arms  to  the  rest  of  their  bodies ;  but 
their  legs  appeared  to  be  rather  short  in  propor- 
tion to  their  trunks ;  the  palms  of  their  hands 
seemed  quite  white.  The  hair  of  their  heads 
g^ows  ill  very  short  curly  tufts.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  Ashangos  and  neighbor- 
ing tribes  have  rather  long  bushy  hair  on  their 
heads,  wliich  enables  them  to  dress  it  in  various 
ways.  The  young  man  examined  had  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  hair  also  on  his  legs  and 
breast,  growing  in  short  curly  tufts,  similar  to 
the  hair  of  the  head." 

In  hi-t  description  of  the  white  and  other  ants, 
the  author  displays  that  lack  of  minute  obser- 
vation which  nothing  but  a  long  experience  in 
the  study  of  organisms  can  eive.  For  example, 
it  appears  to  us  that  some  of  the  creatures  which 
he  puts  along  with  the  white  ants  (Neuropterous 
insects)  are  genuine  Hymenoptera ;  and  again, 
his  descriptions,  save  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  character  of  the  habitation,  and  the  larger  j 
external  features  of  the  insect,  are  useless  as 
meani)  of  zoological  diagnosis.  Much  excuse  for 
this  lie^  in  the  circumstance  that  the  author's 
specimens  were  all  lost  in  his  retreat  from  Mo- 
noau  Kombo,  and  therefore  that  he  was  obliged 
to  describe  from  memory  alone  the  objects  he 
had  sL'on.  lie  describes  five  or  six  diflbrent 
kinds  of  ant.  some  of  them  being  unquestionably 
Termites.  His  account  of  the  Muthroom-fiived 
Terme.^  19  \ntere^i\n<*.  Speaking  of  the  habita- 
tion of  this  species,  he  says: 

"These  singular  hives,  shaped  like  gigantic 
mushrooms,  are  scattered  by  tens  of  thousands 
over  the  prairie  of  Otando.  The  top  is  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
column  about  five  inches;  the  total  height  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  inches.  They  are  not  all  uni- 
formly built,  but  differ  in  the  roundness  or  sharp- 
ness of  their  summits.  The* hive  is  not  so  firmly 
planted  in  the  ground  but  that  it  may  be  knock- 
ed down  by  a  w^^Il-planted  kick.  When  felled, 
the  base  of  the  pillar  is  found  to  have  rested  on 
the  ground,  leaving  a  circular  hollow,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  ball  of  earth  full  of  cells, 
which  enters  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  pillar, 
and  the  cells  are  eagerly  defended  by  a  multi- 
tude of  the  soldier  class  of  the  ants,  which  I  took 
*«  be  males,  all  striving  to  bite  the  intruder  with 

Ir  pincer-Iike  jawf.    On  breddDg  open  the 


ball — which,  when  handled,  divided  itself  into 
three  ports — I  always  found  it  full  of  young  white 
ants,  in  different  stages  of  gprowth,  and  also  of 
egsra.** 

M.  Du  Chaillu's  further  description  of  his  ob- 
servations of  this  ant  colony  will  prove  most  at- 
tractive reading  to  lovers  of  natural  history,  but 
the  details  are  too  extensive  for  introduction  into 
these  pages.  Professor  Owen's  portion  of  the 
present  work  has  some  importance,  although  it 
establishes  no  law  which  hae  not  already  been  de- 
duced. He  describes,  in  pure  but  not  simple  an- 
atomical fashion,  three  skulls,  one  being  that  of 
a  native  of  Femand  Vas,  and  the  two  others  be- 
ing those  of  people  of  the  Fan  tribe,  that  strange 
group  of  cannibal  Africans,  of  which  M.  Du 
Chaillu  has  more  than  once  given  an  accouQt. 
There  is  one  statement  of  I*rofe8sor  Owen's  which 
is  of  considerable  interest :  it  relates  to  the  doli- 
cho-cephalic*  character  of  these  skulls.  Speak- 
ing of  this  term  as  applied  to  the  skulls  brought 
over  by  the  author,  he  says  that  it  does  not  imply 
a  "greater  length  of  cranium  than  in  Indian 
and  £uropean  skulls,  which  would  be  called 
brachy-cephalic.f  but  merely  i^  want  of  filling 
out  of  the  brain-case,  by  lateral  or  vertical  ex- 
pansion." Here  we  may  remark  that  the  Pro- 
fessor takes  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  in 
favor  of  his  view  that  the  brain  of  man  is  a6«>- 
luUiif  different  from  that  of  the  ape,  for  in  con- 
cluding the  chapter  he  writes: 

"  In  all  the  negro-skulls  in  the  present  collec- 
tion, as  in  those  of  Boschismen,  Minconies,  Aus- 
tralians, and  every  other  variety  that  has  come 
under  my  observation,  the  essential  characters  of 
the  archencephalouB  sub-class,  and  of  its  sole 
genus  and  species,  are  as  definitely  marked  as  in 
the  skulls  of  the  highest  white  races." 

Altogether  we  may  say  of  &f .  Du  Chaillu  *s  work, 
that  it  is  interesting  as  a  book  of  travels,  and  is 
instructive  in  relation  to  those  departments  of 
science  to  which  the  author  has  given  his  atten- 
tion. If  we  were  to  be  very  critioal,  we  should 
say  that  in  many  instances  the  style  was  roogh 
and  jerky.  But  on  the  whole,  the  author's  Eng- 
lish is  readable,  and  his  book  is  good.  M.  Du 
Chaiilu  is  not  an  Englishman,  and  cannot  there 
fore  be  expected  to  distinguish  himself  in  what 
so  many  English  travellers  fail— clear  English 
composition. 

Zi/e  and  Adveniurett  of  Nieholai  Nteklehy,  By 
Charles  Dickens.  With  Original  Illustrations 
by  S.  Ettinok,  Jr.  Boston :  Ticknor  A  Fields, 
1867. — ^This  is  ailmitted  to  be  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  great  novelist,  and  ia  here  repro- 
duced in  a  compact  and  neat  form.  The  only 
thing  to  be  regretted  in  this  beautiful  "  Diamond 
Edition  "  is  the  smallness  of  the  type,  which  will 
deprive  many  of  the  privilege  of  renewing  their 
acquaintance  with  it. 

Friihoora  Saga,  From  the  Swedish  of  Esaias 
Tegnfer,  Bishop  of  Wexi5.  By  the  Rev.  Wiu- 
LiAM  LiwiRT  Blasklit,  A.M.  First  American 
Edition.  Edited  by  Batabd  Tatlor.  New 
York:  Leypoldt  <b  Holt,  1867.— Tegn^r  is  one 
of  the  great  poets  of  Sweden,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  his  verse  rendered  into  English,  and 
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Introdoced  to  tha  American  public  His  poetr?  1 
has  but  to  bo  known  to  be  faighly  appreciated.  I 
Tbia  volume  is  the  eecund  of  >  Dniform  aeries  of 
foreign  poems,  lately  inaugiirated  by  llie  pubii- 
calioo  of  Xing  KenSt  Davghttr,  from  the 
Dauisb  of  Uenrik  Hertz.  We  are  bappj  to 
learn  from  the  publishera  that  the  public  appre- 
ciate this  cflurt,  and  that  other  vorks  are  speed- 
ily to  follow.  The  oeit  will  be  Leeairg's  Na- 
than the  Win,  with  the  splendid  Introductory  ' 
Essa;  of  Fiecber.  tranalated  and  edited  by  thu 
Rev.  0.  B.  Frolhingham.  | 

Whirt  SAa/i  ffe  I^nd  Her  t  From  the  French. 
TrsDBlated  by  J.  DrJi.  Nisw-York:  Crowen  & 
Co.^  1867. — This  volume,  in  paper  cover,  forms  j 
No.  1  of  a  "  IJbrary  of  Light  Literature;"  price 
Uty  cents.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  it  will  , 
be  a  success,  if  only  care  and  jadgment  are 
shown  in  tha  selection. 

Poaior'j  WnUivg  Gift.  By  Wit.  M.  Tniiin, 
Boston:  Nichols  A  ^OJes,  1867. — A  beautiful 
little  book,  full  of  wise  aud  judicious  counsel 
and  suggestion,  appropriate  as  a  bridal  gift. 

Tilt  Story  of  Martin  LuUitr.  Edited  by  Miss 
Wbatelt.  i'hilndelphia :  Presbyterian  Publi- 
cation Committee.  New.Torki  A.  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph.— An  admirable  life  of  the  great*  Reformer, 
designed  especially  for  young  minda.  The  atyle 
is  simple,  and  Ihe  narrative  gracefully  related. 
The  chief  incidents  of  Luther's  life,  and  the 
main  events  of  the  Reformation,  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  an  intelligent  and  highly  ioteresting 
manner.  Miss  Wljately  la  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Archbisiiop  Wlialely, 

The  same  publishers  have  given  us  another 
neat  volume,  well  adapted  to  interest  tlie  younger 
members  of  the  household,  entitled  TJit  Berry- 
Pickers  of  WiKontin.  Both  these  volamea  shoiUd 
go  into  the  Ijnnday.School  library. 

Keui  America.  By  Wuxiak  Hipwobth  Dixon. 
With  Illustrations  from  Ori^nal  Photographs. 
In  two  volumes.  London:  Hurst  A  Blackett, 
IBST.— If  a  dislinguishcd  American  having  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  things  gained 
from  an  extensive  acqaaintance  with  many 
lands;  possessing  p^at  descriptive  power; 
capable  of  forming  large  and  comprehensive 
views  of  affairs;  an  historian  of  the  past;  a 
powerful  controversialist;  and  having  abundant 
means  of  acquiring  information  about  the  old 
country,  were  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  were  to  furnish  our  Transatlantic  cousins 
with  a  brillianl  account  of  our  "casual  wnrde," 
and  "  dens  of  thieves,"  devoting  great  space  to 
the  Agspemone  of  Mr.  Prince,  chronicling  the 
minutest  affairs  connected  with  tha  Seventh- 
day  Bajitists,  and  giving  a  hundred  pages  to 
the  exciting  controversies  which  divide  the 
Plymouth  Brethren  from  each  other;  were  be 
further  to  give  photographs  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Wesleyan  Association,  careful!} 
distinguishing  them  from  the  New  CDnnectton 
Methodists,  to  say  a  few  worda  abont  Lord  Rus- 
sell and  detail  tlie  chit-chat  of  the  club-houses, 
moke  a  passing  reference  to  Colenao,  and  Reform. 
and  call  the  savory  Olla  Podrida  thus  concocted 
"  Kow-England,"   we    imagine  that  all   white- 


Chicago  or  Saratoga,  say  of  Mr.  Dizon's  (asciaat- 
ing-  volumes,  but  we  acknowledge  that  we  are 
not  without  suspicion  that  his  representation  of 
America  may  seem  to  those  most  concerned  to 
bo  almost  aa  one-sided  as  our  conjectural  ml>- 
representation  of  English  Society. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ezaf^rate  the  cbarm 
4nd  novelty  of  these  volumea.  They  introduce  ns 
[o  modes  of  solving  the  social  problem,  which 
ars  startling  and  even  terrible  to  contemplate, 
Notwithstanding  the  almost  exclusive  attentioa 
which  the  author  gives  to  various  abnormal 
relations  between  the  sexes,  he  has  not  con- 
vinced us  that  the  organixationa  of  which  ha 
treats  do  other  than  touch  Ibe  outermoat  rind 
of  American  lifs.  The  sympathetic  spirit  witb 
which  Mr.  Dixon  appears  to  have  studied  Hor- 
monism  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Sbakerism  at 
Monnt  Lebanon,  and  Bible.  Communism  at 
Oneida  Creek;  the  amirvr  d>  rote  in  which  he 
paints  these  revolting  eicreacencea  on  Ameri- 
can society  ;  his  snrpasaing  latitude  of  moral  rec- 
ognition, coupled  With  repeated  and  deiierona 
concessions  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  tha 
religion  of  Christ,  almost  remind  us  of  tba 
Catholicity  and  Christian  charity  which  ooi« 
through  every  page  of  the  Define  and  AB 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  As  the  volumes  wlB 
be  probably  perused  _by  most  of  our  readers,  it 
is  unneceaeary  to  Drive  any  detailed  eipOEition  of 
I  their  contents.  We  may,  however,  remark  that 
'  the  portion  of  the  work  which  appears  to  ut  by 
far  the  most  interesting  Is  Mr.  Dixon's  account 
of  the  adventures  of  his  jouroeT,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri  to  the  Paftdlse  of  Brigham 
Young.  Not  often  do  we  find.a  traveller's  joor- 
DOl  BO  redolent  with  wit,  so  jnquani  and  epi- 
grammatic, BO  diversified  with  historical  altn- 
aions  and  ethnological  detail,  without  entangling 
I  the  thread  of  its  prc^;TeH.  Rarely  has  a  tedt 
ous  journey  been  described  in  lees  tedious  fadi- 
ion.  The  physical  strength,  pluck,  and  good 
temper  of  the  author   and   his  companion  q>- 

Eear  never  to  have  failed.  Thej  do  not  seem  to 
ave  encountered  imminent  perils,  and  jet,  M 
!  we  follow  their  course  In  their  little  covered 
van— for  the  honor  of  protecting  which  with 
^  their  revolvers  they  had  the  privilwe  of  paying 
'  five  hnndred  dollars — we  llaten  with  bresthleaa  • 
interest  while  they  relate  how  they  had  to  com- 
bat the  prejudices  and  rtin  the  gauntlet  of  the 
wild  Indian  hordes  whe  claimed  as  their  birth- 
right the  new  road  of  the  imperial  mail  Though 
neither  of  them  were  scalped,  or  had  even  thetr 
,  "  eye-teeth  drawn,*  by  Cheyenne,  Sioux,  or 
.  Road  agents,  yet  the  tit  at  the  Prairies  seeMi 
I  to  be  tremulous  with  the  nar-wboop,  wfail* 
I  ferocity,  liceutloaanesa,  starvation,  and  all  Um 
!  wrath  of  the  elements  are  hovering  on  th«b 
track. 

Mr.  I  "  - 

I  scenery,  the  b 

troducea  anipe ,         .  _ 

and  locust*,  and  hii  dlsorimlMiUDg,  vet  at  l]_ 
same  Ume  daizling,  pletnfca  of  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  the  Red  Indiaa  chief  aqd  his  eqnaW, 
giro  tmusual  vivacity  and  chann  to  the  msnot- 
onons  pilgrimagoi     Thar*   la  an   interertinc 


